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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


—~>—_ — 


Tus fourth edition of my Commentary on Isaiah contains 
the fruit of continued labour since the appearance of the 
third in 1875, and, after the latter was out of print, a 
thorough revisal of the whole has been made in preparation 
for a fourth appearance. 

To the commentary in the form it has hitherto presented, 
the objection has been made that it contained too much 
etymological matter and too many curious details far removed 
from the proper object of an exegetical work. The com- 
plaint was not without foundation, and I have taken care 
that it cannot be raised against the commentary in its present 
form, especially since, apart from this consideration, I had 
thought to make the greatest possible curtailment, and my 
taste is opposed to unnecessary repetitions. In former 
editions of my commentaries, however, I always leave so 
much that is peculiar to each, that they do not quite become 
antiquated by later ones. 

The illustrative essays contributed by my friends Fleischer 
(d. Feb. 10, 1888), Wetzstein, and Von Strauss-Torney are 
to be found in the second and third editions ; those who 
consider these contributions of importance may still have 
access to them, at least in libraries’ The excursus by 
Wetzstein on the Gable mountain-range in Batanea (Ps. 


1 These papers are those of Victor v. Strauss-Torney, ‘‘Can o°3'p, in 
Tea. xlix. 12, be the Chinese?” and of Wetzstein, in the second edition, 
“On Isaiah, chap. xxi.;” ‘On the Nabl (529) and kindred stringed 
instruments, chap. v. 12;” “On nmpp, chap. v. 25;” “On nppp and 


Oltv 


dau S; and matters of agricultural botany generally, chap. xxviii. 25 ;” 
v 
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Ixviii. 16), which was published separately in 1884 as a 
supplement to the fourth edition of my Commentary on the 
Psalms (1883), but which has not yet been appreciated as it 
deserves, was the last conjoint production which I could 
obtain from him. 

In the correction of typographical errors appearing in this 
edition of my Commentary on Isaiah, I have been somewhat 
fortunate ; perhaps I may venture to hope that it will be 
found as correct as could possibly be expected. And yet 
even this book, after it is finished, will sooner or later, in my 
eyes, shrink into a very imperfect and insignificant produc- 
tion ; of one thing only do I think I may be confident, that 
the spirit by which it is animated comes from the good Spirit 
that guides along the everlasting way. 

F. D. 


Lerezic, August 7, 1889. 


“On mrp and pr, chap. xxx. 24.” There are also, in the third 
edition, papers, “On ma in Isa. xi. 8, and mm in Josh. xix. 34;” 
“On ybp in Isa. xvi. 1, ‘Mii. 11, and mya in xxxiv. 6 and lxiii. 1.” 


The contents of these essays are much more varied than the titles lead 
one to expect. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


Tae translation of chaps. i. to iv., and from page 436 to 
end of this volume, is by the Rev. James Kennepy, B.D., 
New College, Edinburgh. The Rev. Wiliam Hastie, B.D., 
and the Rev. THomMas A. BICKERTON, B.D. (Examiners in 
Theology, Edinburgh University), have translated chaps, v. 
to xx. and chap. xxi. to page 435 respectively. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE 
By Prorsssorn S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Oxrorp.! 


THE death of Professor Franz Delitzsch, which took place on 
March 4, 1890, deprived Christian scholarship of one of its 
most highly gifted and influential representatives. Though 
known probably to the majority of English students only by 
his commentaries upon parts of the Old Testament, these 
writings represent, in fact, but a part of the literary activity 
of his life, and, except to those who can read between the 
lines, fail entirely to suggest the wide and varied practical 
interests to which his energies were largely dedicated. The 
outward story of his life may be told briefly. He was born 
at Leipzig, February 23, 1813; and, having graduated at the 
University of his native city in 1835, he became Professor at 
Rostock in 1846, at Erlangen in 1850, and at Leipzig in 
1867, the last-named Professorship being retained by him till 
his death. From his early student days he devoted himself 
to the subject of theology, and laid the foundation of his 
knowledge of Hebrew literature (including especially its post- 
Biblical development in the Talmud and cognate writings), as 
well as of Semitic philology generally, under the guidance of 
Julius Fiirst, editor of the well-known Concordance (1840), 
and H. L. Fleischer, who was destined in future years to 
become the acknowledged master of all European Arabic 
scholars. What may be termed the two leading motives of 
his life, the desire, viz, to make the Old Testament better 
known to Christians, and the New Testament to Jews, were 
first kindled in him by the apparent accident of his meeting 
in these early years two agents of the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews. His earliest publi- 
1 Reprinted from The Exposttory Times, June 1890. 
vil 
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cations, which appeared during the time that he was Prirat- 
docent at Leipzig, were, however, philological or historical. 
The first of all was a learned and interesting work on the 
history of post-Biblical Jewish poetry, Zur Geschichte Jiidischer 
Poesie, 1836, followed, in 1838, by Wissenschaft, Kunst, Juden- 
thum, Schilderungen und Kritiken, and Jesurun, sew Isagoge 
tn grammaticam et lexicographiam linguae Hebraeae, in which, 
following his teacher, Fiirst, he developed etymological prin- 
ciples which were far from sound, and which afterwards, at 
least in great measure, he abandoned. In 1841 he edited a 
volume of Anekdota in illustration of the history of mediaeval 
scholasticism among Jews and Moslems. The next work 
which deserves to be mentioned is of a different kind—a 
devotional manual bearing the title of Das Sacrament des 
wahren Leibes und Blutes Jesu Christi, which attained great 
popularity in the Lutheran Church, and has passed through 
several editions (the seventh in 1886). In 1842 there 
appeared a Dissertation on the life and age of Habakkuk, 
which was followed in 1843 by the first of his exegetical 
works, consisting of an elaborate philological commentary on 
the same prophet—part of a series of commentaries which 
was projected by him at this time in conjunction with his 
friend, C. P. Caspari, but of which the only other volume that 
was completed was the one on Obadiah (by Caspari). A 
treatise on Die Biblischprophetische Theologie, published in 
1845, closes the list of works belonging to the years during 
which he was Privatdocent at Leipzig. 

Not much of importance was published by Delitzsch during 
the Rostock period (1846-50); he was probably at this time 
engaged in preparing lectures, and also in amassing that store 
of materials which was to be utilized more fully in future 
years. The seventeen years of his Erlangen Professorship 
were more prolific. 1851 saw Das Hohelied wntersucht und 
ausgelegt ; 1852, the first edition of his Genesis—interesting 
from the fact that he already clearly recognised the composite 
structure of the book; 1855, his System of Biblical Psychology, 
remarkable for original but difficult thought and subtle specu- 
lations; 1857, a Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, to 
which Bishop Westcott, in his recent edition of the same 
epistle, acknowledges gratefully his obligations; 1859-60, the 
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first edition of a Commentary on the Psalms; 1861-62, a 
monograph, entitled, Handschriftliche Funde (notices of the 
textual criticism of the Apocalypse, and an account of the 
re-discovery by himself of the famous Codex Reuchlini,—a 
MS. of a.p. 1105 containing the Hebrew Text, with Targum, 
of the prophets,—which had been used by Erasmus, but had 
since been lost); 1864 and 1866, the first editions of his 
Commentaries on Job and Isaiah respectively (in the series 
edited by himself and C. F. Keil conjointly). The Erlangen 
period was closed by a second edition of the Psalms (1867— 
incorporated now in the series edited with Keil), and the two 
instructive descriptive sketches of life in the time of Christ, 
entitled, Jesus and Hillel (directed against Renan and the 
eminent Jewish writer Abraham Geiger), and Artizan Life in 
the time of Jesus, 

The literary activity of the last period of his life, the 
twenty-three years passed by him in his Professorship at 
Leipzig, shows even greater versatility than that of his earlier 
years. His inaugural lecture is a study on Physiology and 
Music in their relation to Grammar, especially Hebrew Grammar. 
The studies on the age of Christ, just mentioned, were followed 
before long by others of a similar nature, viz. 4 Day in 
Capernaum (graphically written and learned), Sehet welch cin 
Mensch! and José and Benjamin, a tale of Jerusalem in the 
time of the Herod. In 1869 he published his System der 
Christlichen Apologetik, in 1873 and 1875 Commentaries, 
likewise in the series edited with Keil, on Proverbs, and on 
the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, respectively. In 1871, 
1878, and 1886 there appeared three monographs, full of 
minute and interesting researches, entitled, Studies on the 
Origin of the Complutensian Polyglott ; in 1874, in honour of 
his former teacher and present colleague, Fleischer, Jidisch- 
Arabische Poesien aus Vormuhammedischer Zeit; Ein Speci- 
men aus Fleischer's Schule als Beitrag zur Feter seines silbernen 
Jubiliums ; in 1885 a short Biblical study, Der Messias als 
Versohner ; in 1889 another, Sind die Juden wirklich das 
auserwihite Volk? The publication of Wellhausen’s Geschichte 
Israels in 1878 stirred him deeply: he was alternately pained by 
the boldness with which it treated sacred things and impressed 
by its brilliancy and the frequent cogency of its argument. 
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The immediate result was the series of twelve papers, called 
Pentateuch-kritische Studien in the Zettschrift fiir Kirchliche 
Wissenschaft wnd Kirchliches Leben for 1880. In these papers 
Delitzsch discusses critically certain prominent questions 
(such as the laws respecting the Passover, the Tabernacle, 
Deuteronomy, the “ Law of Holiness ”) on which Wellhausen’s 
conception of the history of Israel turns, and, while fre- 
quently repudiating particular points in Wellhausen’s argu- 
ment, recognises in his conclusions a large element of truth. 
Six other papers on cognate topics followed in the same 
periodical in 1882. About this time also two courses of his 
lectures were published in English from notes taken by one 
of his pupils— Messianic Prophectes and The Old Testament 
History of Redemption (1880, 1881). Meanwhile he had 
been busy in the preparation of new and improved editions 
of many of his commentaries. Thus the fourth edition of his 
Genesis appeared in 1872, the fifth, incorporating the results 
to which his recent critical stndies had led him, under the 
title Hin neuer Commentar tiber die Genesis, in 1887 ; Job 
reached a second edition in 1876, the Psalms a fourth 
edition in 1883, Zsatah a fourth edition in 1889. In 1888 
a number of discourses and articles were reprinted by him in 
a volume called Jris; Farbenstudien und Blumenstiicke ; here 
he gives freer scope than usual to his imagination, and treats 
a variety of topics half playfully, half in earnest, with inimit- 
able ease and grace. Professor Delitzsch’s last work was 
Messianische Weissagungen in Geschichtlicher Folge, the preface 
to which is dated only six days before his death. In this 
volume, which contains his lectures on Messianic prophecy in 
the form in which they were last delivered by him in 1887, 
his aim, he tells us, was to state the results of his lifelong 
study—“ eine Spitlingsgarbe aus alter und neuer Frucht ”— 
in a clear, compendious form, as a last bequest to those 
engaged in missionary work. 

One department of Delitzsch’s literary labours remains still 
to be noticed. As remarked above, it was a guiding aim of 
his life to make the New Testament better known to Jews. 
This first bore fruit in the missionary periodical called Saat 
auf Hoffnung— Seed in hope,’—which was edited by him- 
self from 1863, and to which he was a frequent contributor. 
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In 1870 it assumed a still more practical shape in an edition 
of the Epistle to the Romans in Hebrew, accompanied by a 
most interesting introduction, containing an account and 
criticism of existing translations of the New Testament into 
Hebrew, and valuable illustrations of the thought and phrase- 
ology of the apostle from Rabbinical sources. He did not, 
however, rest here. A series of Talmudische Studien, chiefly on 
linguistic points connected with the New Testament, which ulti- 
mately extended to seventeen papers, had already been begun 
by him in the Zeztschrift fiir die gesammte Lutherische Theo- 
logie und Kirche (1854—77);' and in 1876-88 these were 
followed in the same periodical by another series of papers, 
Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, supplementary to Lightfoot 
and Schoettgen, on the Hebrew equivalents of various New 
Testament expressions, These were, no doubt, “chips” 
from the great work on which he was at this time busily 
engaged ; for the desire of his heart, a new Hebrew version 
of the entire New Testament, was now on the point of being 
realized, the British and Foreign Bible Society having en- 
trusted him with the revision of the version published by 
them. This revision was completed in 1877. The improve- 
ments which it contained were very numerous ; nevertheless, it 
was capable of more; and these, due partly to himself, partly 
derived from the criticisms and suggestions of other scholars 
(which Delitzsch always generously welcomed), were incor- 
porated by him in the editions which followed (the 9th, in 
1889). It was in consequence of some suggestions tendered 
by him for this purpose that the present writer first made 
the acquaintance of Professor Delitzsch, and began a literary 
correspondence with him, which was continued at intervals 
to the period of his last illness. An interesting account of 
Professor Delitzsch’s labours in connection with this subject 
has been written by himself in English in a pamphlet called 
The Hebrew New Testament of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (Leipzig 1883). In its successive editions Delitzsch’s 
Hebrew New Testament has enjoyed a very large circulation, 
partly among Christian scholars, on account of the exegetical 
interest attaching to it, and partly among Jews, for many of 

4 See the subjects and dates in The Hebrew New Testament of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, p. 35 f. 
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whom the primary documents of Christianity, set forth in 
their own language, have been found to possess a peculiar 
attractiveness. During the later years of his life, Delitzsch 
spent much time in the successive revisions of this work, 
and was unwearying in the effort to make it correspond more 
completely with the ideal which he had set himself.’ At the 
time of his death he had nearly completed his preparations 
for a tenth edition, which was to include such extensive im- 
provements as to entitle it to be termed, in a certain sense, a 
“new” translation.? The translation, even in the editions 
which have already appeared, shows great scholarship and 
accuracy, and every page evinces the care that has been 
bestowed upon it. 

Such is the record, though even so not told quite fully; of 
Professor Delitzsch’s wonderfully busy literary life. It can 
afford no cause for surprise that one who knew him well, 
and who found him working whilst lying propped up in bed 
during his last illness, should have remarked that he had 
never known a man who made uniformly such a careful use 
of his time. His nature was a richly-gifted one; and he had 
learnt early how to apply to the best advantage the talents 
entrusted to his charge. And yet he was no mere student of 
books, He had a singularly warm and sympathetic dis- 
position ; he was in the habit of meeting his pupils informally 


1 See, most recently, his short papers in the Expositor for February, 
April, and October 1889 ; twelve others, written by him during his last 
illness, and published in the Theologisches Literaturblatt, 1889, Nos. 45-52, 
1890, Nos. 1 and 2; and Saat auf Hoffnung, February 1890, pp. 71-74. 
The first of those in the Ezpositor is of importance as evidence of the 
friendly spirit in which Delitzsch and Salkinson, the author of another 
modern Hebrew version of the New Testament, which has sometimes 
been placed in rivalry with Delitzsch’s, regarded personally each other's 
work. On the characteristics of these two Hebrew New Testaments, the 
writer may be permitted to refer to an article by himeelf in the Eaposttor 
for April 1886 (though it should be stated that some of the grammatical 
faults there pointed out in Salkinson’s translation have since been 
corrected). 

3 See Saat auf Hoffnung, February 1890, pp. 67-70, 74. 

8 For some minor writings, as well as several other articles in periodi- 
cals, and his contributions to Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidte (Daniel, Heilig- 
keit Gottes, Hiob, etc.; see the list in vol. xviii. p. 725 of the second 
edition), have, of necessity, been left unnoticed. 
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in both social and religious gatherings; and he loved to make, 
and succeeded in making, many friends. His personality was 
an impressive one, and exerted a wonderful charm upon all 
who came within reach of its influence. He loved England ; 
and there are many both in this country and in America who 
still retain the vivid memory of kindnesses received from him 
in past years, while they were students at Leipzig, and who 
have heard with sorrow the tidings of his death. The present 
writer never had the privilege of meeting him personally, but 
he has received from him many most genial and friendly 
letters, besides experiencing in other ways tokens of his re- 
gard. The depth and reality of his convictions are attested 
by many passages of his writings. His personal religion was 
devout and sincere. Mission work, especially among the 
Jews, interested him warmly; he was much attracted by the 
movement among the Jews of South Russia in the direction of 
Christianity, headed by Joseph Rabinowitzsch, and published 
several brochures illustrating its principles and tendencies. 
Of his pamphlet, Ernste Frayen an die Gebildeten jidischer 
Religion, more than 4000 copies were disposed of in three 
months. The anti-Semitic agitation which broke out in 
Germany a few years ago deeply vexed him; the injustice of 
the charges and insinuations brought against the Jews by a 
Roman Catholic writer in 1881 he exposed in a pamphlet, 
entitled, Rohling’s Talmudjude belewchtet, which was followed 
by other publications having a similar aim. 

As a thinker and author, though he is apt to be less suc- 
cessful in his treatment of abstract questions, and sometimes 
does not sufficiently hold his imagination in check, Delitzsch 
is forcible, original, and suggestive. His literary style is 
altogether superior to what those who know it only through 
the medium of translations would suppose to be the case. 
His commentaries and critical writings are distinguished not 
less on account of the warm religious feeling which breathes 
in them than for the exact and comprehensive scholarship 
which they display. Thoroughness is the mark of all his 
works. His commentaries, from their exegetical complete- 
ness, take rank with the best that Germany has produced. 
He brings out of his abundantly furnished treasury things 
new and old. Among Christian scholars his knowledge of 
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Jewish literature was unsurpassed. Jewish views—though 
these, it is true, are often only of interest as curiosities—are 
noticed in his commentaries more fully than in those of any 
other modern scholar. In difficult and controverted passages, 
the interpretations adopted by different authorities, from the 
earliest times, are compactly stated. The successive editions 
of his commentaries invariably bear witness to the minute 
and conscientious labour bestowed upon them. It is not the 
least valuable of their characteristics that they incorporate, or 
contain references to, the latest notices or researches which 
have any important bearing upon the text. History, philo- 
logy, criticism, travel, archaeology, are equally laid under con- 
tribution by the keen-eyed author. One never turns to any 
of his commentaries without finding in it the best information 
available at the time when it was written. His exegesis, if 
occasionally tinged with mysticism, is, as a rule, thoroughly 
sound and trustworthy, attention being paid both to the mean- 
ing and construction of individual words, and also to the 
connection of thought in a passage as a whole. The least 
satisfactory of his commentaries is that on the Song of Songs, 
the view taken by him of the poem as a whole obliging him 
in many cases to adopt strained interpretations of the text. 
Delitzsch appreciated scholarly feeling and insight in others, 
and acknowledges gracefully (in the Preface to the second, 
edition of Job) his indebtedness to the exegetical acumen of 
that master of modern Hebraists, Ferdinand Hitzig. In the 
matter of etymologies, however, Delitzsch never entirely dis- 
owned the principles which he had imbibed from Fiirst ; and 
hence, even to the last, he sometimes advocated derivations 
and connections between words, which are dependent upon 
questionable philological theories, and cannot safely be accepted. 
Critically, Delitzsch was open-minded; and with praise- 
worthy love of truth, when the facts were brought home to 
him, did not shrink from frankly admitting them, and modi- 
fying, as circumstances required, the theories by which he had 
previously been satisfied. As was remarked above, he had 
accepted from the beginning, at least in its main features, the 
critical analysis of Genesis; and in the earlier editions of his 
Commentary on Isaiah he had avowed that not all the argu- 
ments used by rationalists were themselves rationalistic. But 
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as late as 1872 he still taught that the Pentateuch, as we have 
it, was virtually a product of the Mosaic age. A closer study 
of the subject, however, which he was led to undertake by the 
appearance of Wellhausen’s History, convinced him that this 
view was not tenable; and in the papers noticed above, 
written by him in 1880-1882 (the substance of which is 
stated in a condensed form in the Introduction to his New 
Commentary on Genesis), he embraced the critical view of the 
structure of the entire Hexateuch, treating Deuteronomy as 
being, in form, the work of a prophet of the age of Hezekiah, 
and allowing that the ceremonial law was not probably cast 
into its present shape until a later date still. While accept- 
ing these conclusions, however, he holds rightly that each of 
the main Pentateuchal codes embodies elements of much 
greater antiquity than itself, and rests ultimately upon a 
genuine Mosaic basis. The importance of this change of 
position on Delitzsch’s part is twofold: it is, firstly, a signi- 
ficant indication of the cogency of the grounds upon which 
the critical view of the structure of the Old Testament rests ; 
and, secondly, it is evidence of what some have been disposed 
to doubt, viz. that critical conclusions, properly limited and 
qualified, are perfectly consistent with a firm and sincere 
belief in the reality of the revelation contained in the Old 
Testament. In the matter of the authorship of the Psalms, 
though there are signs in his last edition that he no longer 
upheld so strenuously as before the authority of the titles, he 
did not make the concessions to criticism which might per- 
haps have been expected of him. In the case of the Book of 
Isaiah, the edition of 1889—which, by what was felt by 
both to be a high compliment, was dedicated conjointly to 
Professor Cheyne and the writer of this notice—is accommo- 
dated throughout to the view of the origin and structure of 
the book generally accepted by modern scholars. 

Such is a sketch, only too inadequate and imperfect, of 
Franz Delitzsch’s life and work. He has left a noble example 
of talents consecrated to the highest ends. May his devotion 
to learning, his keenness in the pursuit of truth, his earnest- 
ness of purpose, his warm and reverent Christian spirit, find 
many imitators ! 

8. RB. DRIVER. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


PROPHETICO-PREDICTIVE BOOKS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
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In the Canon of the Old Testament the prophetico-historical 
are followed by the prophetico-predictive books. Both to- 
gether, under the name of ON’), form the middle of the three 
divisions in the collection —the first, in accordance with their 
position, being designated the “Former Prophets” (O'N'230 
DWN), while the second are named the “Later Prophets” 
(ex7nNA OND), In the Masora this middle division is 
sometimes called nnndeir, “tradition,” ' because the Torah is 
regarded as the fundamental revelation of God, and _post- 
Mosaic prophecy as tradition (7>3?, for which the Aramaic is 
RADE, from Dov, tradere) flowing from this original source 
in a continuous stream ; the Former Prophets are then, under 
the title of NMOIP NAOdwN, distinguished from the Later 
Prophets, which are called 82!3n RAD, 

It is true that the Torah also is a prophetical work, and is 
cited as such in Ezra ix. 11; for Moses, the mediator of the 
revelation of law, is, as such, the prophet to whom no other 
was like, Deut. xxxiv. 10; but it was not becoming that the 
Pentateuch, which is separated from the Book of Joshua 
under the name of minn (1pp), should be included in the 
division of the Canon which is designated “the Prophets ;” it 
is certainly the unique record of the fundamental revelation 
which has ever conditioned the existence and life of Israel as 
the nation pre-eminently associated with the history of re- 

1 Regarding this Masoretic title, see Johannes Delitzsch, De Inspiratione 
Scripturae Sacrae, 1872, p. 7 f. 
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demption, and from which, moreover, all prophecy in Israel 
has been derived. And this holds true, not merely of 
prophecy, but of all later writings. Not only the prophetic 
style of writing history, but also the non-prophetic,—ze. the 
priestly, the political, the popular styles—has its model in 
this Torah. The former follows the J. shovieten Pedteronamye 
type, the latter the Elohistic.' 

The opinion that the historical works fhe among the 
Hagiographa were placed there merely because of their later 
origin, but should properly have been ranged among the 
“ Former Prophets,” * rests on a misconception concerning this 
variety in the style of writing history. Ezra,—whom we have 
good ground for regarding as the author of the great “ Book 


1 With reference to the Pentateuchal criticism, we purposely remark 
here, in a conspicuous position, that the acknowledged Isaianic discourses 
present parallels to all the constituent portions of the Pentateuch. (1) 
The Jehovist : an wtpnn Ss, xxx. 29, cf. mop, xxxi. 5-V Ex. xii. 13, 23, 
27 (only here in Jehovistic context is the name of the festival referred to 
the verb nop); mim. . . mByD, xix. 19°. Gen. xxviii. 18, 22, xxxi. 13 
(as, inasmuch as the law forbids the erection of a nayp, not only as a means 
of heathen worship, Lev. xxvi. 1, but also abeolutely, Deut. xvi. 22, the 
view which the prophet reveals appears to be shaped by a reference to the 
nayo of Jacob at Bethel)—(2) The Law of the Two Tables: *p niwad 


i. 12-U%b-ne nid, Ex. xxxiv. 24 (also Deut. xxxi. 11).—(3) Deuteronomy, 


i. 2\.the beginning of the Song y3'txn, Deut. xxxii. 1.—(4) Deuteronomy 
together with the aw of Holiness: i. 7, nomw DyIN~ Lev. xxvi. 33, 
mDDY DIYIN ANIM; WX Mpw omy Lev. xxvi. 31, 33, ym COMIN 
main; minx pare on od psn w ~ Deut. xxviii. 33 (cf. 51; Lev. 
xvi. 16); on? napnDs ANowM~ Deut. xxix. 22, msn DID napnns (cf. 
the reference to Sodom and Gomorrah in ver. 10 ff.). Add also xxxvi. 7, 
according to which Hezekiah abolished the high places, and centralized 
the worship in the Temple of Jerusalem: the restriction of worship to 
one place, accordingly, does not date from Josiah’s time.—(5) The Elohist : 
iv. 5, MAY N19) Gen. i. 1 (though I would not adduce this parallel, if 
Wellhausen did not pronounce x73 to be the late production of theological 
abstraction, and the passage in Isaiah corrupt); i. 14, pawan~ Num. 
x. 10, xxviii. 11; x ipp, i. 13 (which occurs with the Elohist and else- 
where also, but not with the Jehovist), and myy in the same verse ~\ my, 
Num. xxix. 35 (and elsewhere also, but not with the Jehovist); napp in 
the same verse ~ Lev. ii. 2, ix. 16, v. 12, vi. 8, nan opm (viz. the 
mtx). And is not the altar in heaven, vi. 6, the antitype of the nato 
moppn in Ex. xxx. 27, etc. ? 

*This view has been maintained, ¢g., by B. Anger, Geschichte der 
meastantschen Idee (edited by Max Krenkel, 1873), p. 9. 
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of Kings” to which the Chronicler (2 Chron. xxiv. 27) refers 
under the title 03797 18D W711, a collection bearing on the 
history of Israel, to which he had appended, as the concluding 
portion, the history of the time of the Restoration,—is no- 
where called a “ prophet” (*'22), and, in fact, he was not one. 
The Chronicler ‘also—who, besides the Books of Samuel and of 
Kings, both of which have been arbitrarily divided into two 
parts, had- also before him that work of Ezra as his main 
source of authority, and thence produced the historical com- 
pendium lying before us, the conclusion of which was made 
up of the memorabilia of Ezra (now, however, in separate 
form as the Book of Ezra)—makes no claim to be a prophet. 
Nehemiah, too,— from whose memorabilia our Book of 
Nehemiah is an extract, arranged in the same fashion as the 
Book of Ezra,—was not a prophet, but a Tirshatha, tc. a 
provincial governor under the king of Persia.) The Book of 
Esther, however, through its relegation of the religious element 
to the background, is as far as possible removed from the 
prophetic style of writing history ; from the latter, indeed, it 
differs as characteristically as the Feast of Purim, the Jewish 
Carnival, differs from the Passover, the Israelitish Christmas. 
But it must seem strange that the Book of Ruth stands 
among the Hagiographa. This little work so closely resembles 
in character the closing portion of the Book of Judges (chaps. 
xvii—xxi.) that it might have been placed between Judges 
and Samuel, and probably did actually stand there originally ; 
only for liturgical reasons has it been placed beside the so- 
called five Megilloth (festival rolls), which succeed one another 
in accordance with the festival calendar of the ecclesiastical 
year; for the Book of Canticles forms the lesson read on the 
eighth day of the Feast of Passover, Ruth is read on the second 
day of the Feast of Weeks (Pentecost), Kinoth (Lamentations) 
on the ninth of the month Abib, Koheleth (Ecclesiastes) on 
the third day of the Feast of Tabernacles, while Esther is 
read in the Feast of Purim, which falls in the middle of Adar. 

This is also the simplest answer to the question why the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah are not appended to the collection 
of Jeremiah’s prophecies. The Psalms, however,—though 
David may be called a prophet (Acts ii. 30), and Asaph is 
named “the seer” (hn), — stand first among the Hagio- 
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grapha, inasmuch as they do not belong to the literature 
of prophecy (m3), but of that of sacred lyric poetry (7 
mr). Their prophetic contents are entirely lyric in their 
origin, whereas the lyric contents of the Lamentations through- 
out presuppose the official position and public announcements 
of Jeremiah as a prophet. Among the canonical books of 
the prophets (o'x'29) are found only the writings of those who, 
in virtue of special gifts and calling, were commissioned 
publicly—whether by word of mouth or by writing—to pro- 
claim the word of God; and this they did freely, not being 
fettered, like the priests, by legal forms. For, though the name 
82) denotes one who announces, publishes, proclaims, ¢.e. (as 
we must further conceive of him) one who speaks as the organ 
(mo, “ mouth,” Ex. iv. 15 f.; Jer. xv. 19) of God; and though 
the earliest application of the term (see Gen. xx. 7; cf. xviii. 
17-19; Ps cv. 15), which is revived in the writings of the 
Chronicler, is far wider than the later; yet here, in designat- 
ing the middle division of the Canon of the Old Testament, 
the word is certainly not so restricted as in Amos vii. 14, 
where it indicates one who, having gone through a school of 
the prophets, or at least having been educated through inter- 
course with prophets, had wholly devoted himself through life 
to prophetic teaching. It has, however, a specific sense that 
has been incorporated into the organism of the theocratic life: 
here it is the designation of one who comes forward, on the 
basis of a divine vocation and divine revelations, as a public 
teacher, and who thus professes not merely the gift of predic- 
tion, but also by preaching and writing exercises the office 
of a prophet,—an office which, at least on Ephraimitish soil, 
had further received a distinct and characteristic impress 
through the institution of the schools of the prophets. This 
explains the fact that the Book of Daniel could not find a place 
among the o'x'22. For Daniel was not a prophet in this 
sense: he received and became the medium of divine revela- 
tions, but he was not a divinely commissioned public teacher 
like Nathan and Gad, Ezekiel and Zechariah. As remarked 
by Julius Africanus (in his letter to Origen concerning 
Susanna), not only did the way and manner in which the 
divine disclosures were made to him differ from the émrimvoca 
mpogntixy, but he did not hold the office of a prophet, so that 
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the Talmud (Megilla 3a), speaking of the post-exile prophets 
in relation to him, says, “They stood above him, for they 
were prophets, but he was not a prophet” (mp ‘psy 11K 
BORD ND TNT NID 1739N7). 

It is thus because of a fundamental distinction between 
literary productions of a prophetic character properly so called, 
and those which are not prophetic in the same strict sense,— 
a distinction that holds alike in the domain of history and in 
that of prediction,—that all the books of historical and pre- 
dictive content, which stand among the Hagiographa (o'nns, 
which the grandson of Sirach renders by the expressions ta 
@\Xa wdatpia BiBAla and 7a Aovrd tHv BiBrlwv), have been 
excluded from the middle division of the Old Testament 
Canon entitled p's. Distinction was made between the 
historical books from Joshua to Kings, and the predictive 
books from Isaiah to Malachi, as works of men who exercised 
the prophetical office, and thus as works of a prophetic 
character; and such books, on the other hand, as Chronicles 
and Daniel, which, though recognised as having been written 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, were not written on 
the occasion of a call to make prophetic announcements 
through speech and writing, and did not thus originate from 
true prophetic inspiration. The two different styles of writing 
history are also really unmistakable. Each of them has its 
own peculiar history. The non-prophetic—considering its 
history and remains—we would call the national or annalistic. 
It is evidently quite possible that a prophetic historical work 
like the Books of Kings and an annalistic work like the Books 
of Chronicles, may have borrowed certain elements from the 
other historical style; but when once the distinguishing 
features of the two styles have been discerned, those elements 
which are foreign to the peculiar nature of each work, and 
which have merely been utilized for carrying out its design, 
nearly always admit of being made out with certainty. 

The oldest type of non-prophetical historic composition 
is found in the priestly-Elohistic style of writing in the Penta- 
teuch, as distinguished from the Jehovistic-Deuteronomic style. 
These two styles are continued in the Book of Joshua, and 
this, too, in such a way that, generally speaking, the latter 
appears in those portions which narrate the history of the 
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conquest, while the former occurs in those sections which 
describe the division and apportionment of the land. The 
Book of Judges, at the very beginning, which holds up the 
history of the judges as a mirror in which one may see and 
learn of God’s dealing in salvation, bears the impress of a pro- 
phetic historical production ; while the concluding portion, 
like the Book of Rath, deals with Bethlehemitish stories, which 
point to the Davidic kingdom, the promised kingdom which 
formed the centre of prophecy. And though the main portion 
of the book is founded upon oral and even written forms of 
the stories regarding the judges, there are also introduced 
extracts from a more complete work, in which the prophetic 
pencil of a man like Samuel had combined into an organic 
whole the accounts of the judges, not merely down to the 
times of Samson, but even to the complete overthrow of the 
Philistine oppression. That the Books of Samuel are a pro- 
phetico-historical work is expressly attested by the Chronicler 
in a passage which refers to the main body of these books; in 
those pieces, however, which record the encounters with the 
four Philistine children of the giants, 2 Sam. xxi. 15 ff 
(=1 Chron. xx. 4 ff), and those which tell of David's heroes 
(5°33) who stood nearest to him, 1 Sam. xxiii. 8 ff (= 1 Chron. 
xi. 11 ff), they contain at least two remnants of national or 
popular historical composition, which delights in the repetition 
of the same words at the beginning and the end, after the 
manner of a refrain, and touches on the domain of an epic or 
national ode, reminding us, as Eisenlohr has fitly said, of the 
legend of Roland and Artus, and the Spanish Cid. More of 
such remains are found in the Chronicles, as the list of those 
who joined David during the time of persecution by Saul, 
1 Chron. xii, 1-22, beginning with the words: “ Now these are 
they who came to David at Ziklag, while he was still hard 
pressed by Saul the son of Kish; and they belong to the heroes 
who are ready to help in war, armed with bows, with the right 
hand and the left using stones and arrows by means of the bow.” 
Some of these pieces may have fallen into the hands of the 
later historians separately, and may have been incorporated 
without any change; but, so far as they are tabulated, the 
Chronicler leaves us in no doubt regarding their main source. 
After giving a census of the Levites from the age of thirty 
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years and upwards, in 1 Chron. xxiii. 2-24a, he adds in ver. 
245 and other verses following, in a sketchy manner, that 
David, considering afterwards that the heavy work of former 
days had now ceased, reduced to twenty the age at which 
service should begin ; for “ in the last words of David (WI 139 
DANA) the descendants of Levi are numbered from the age of 
twenty.” He here refers to the last part of the history of 
David’s life in the “book of the Kings of Israel” (‘250 76D 
bet) which lay before him; and we learn from 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 24, regarding the other work from which such lists had 
been transferred into this his leading source. There, after 
giving the list of the princes of Israel, he remarks concerning 
a general census that David had intended to make, “ Joab, the 
son of Zeruiah, began to count, but he did not finish ; and there 
arose because of this an outburst of wrath upon Israel, and this 
numbering was not put into the numbering (npoos3, but read 
sep3, ‘into the book’) of the Chronicles (non M37) of David.” 
Hence the Annals or Chronicles of David contained such 
tables, which bore the character of national historic writing ; 
and from these Annals they were transferred into the large 
Book of Kings lying before the Chronicler. 

These official annals began with David. The kingship of - 
Saul rose into little more than a military supremacy; and 
the kingdom, as reunited under him, did not develop beyond 
the first stages of a military constitution. Under David, 
however, king and people entered into a mutual relationship 
of the most extensive kind, and the thorough organization of 
the kingdom was necessarily followed by the multiplication 
of public servants of various kinds and degrees, We see 
David, as supreme head of the kingdom in all respects, even 
in matters of religion, acting on his official supremacy; and 
we meet with several entirely new offices instituted by him. 
Among these was the post of the Y3!, ic. “recorder,” or, as 
the LXX. often designatively renders the word, trouynparto- 
ypadgos, or (as in 2 Sam. viii. 16) 6 él ray tmropynpdtov 
(Jerome, in genuine Roman fashion, “a commentariis ”). 
The Targums similarly render wens oy wan, “the officer 
over the memorabilia” (=sn27 75p by, over the annals, 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 8; ef. Ezra iv. 15; Esth. vi. 1). The vo 
liad to keep the national annals, and his office was different 
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from that of the “BiD, or chancellor. The pp had to prepare 
the public documents ; the -"210 had to preserve them, and to 
incorporate them in the connected history of the nation. 
That it was David who instituted the office of national 
annalist in Israel is proved by the fact that references to the 
annals begin with the Chronicles (po ‘“2%) of David, 
1 Chron, xxvii. 24, and are afterwards continued in the 
“Book of the Chronicles of Solomon” (andy nat 1Hp, which 
is an abbreviation from noded oon “at wp), 1 Kings xi. 41. 
Thereafter, references to them are carried on in Judah to the 
end of Jehoiakim’s reign, and in Israel to the end of the 
reign of Pekah. Under David, and also under Solomon, the 
office of national annalist was filled by Jehoshaphat, the son of 
Ahilud. The fact that, apart from the annals of David and 
those of Solomon, nothing but the annals of the kings of Judah 
and those of the kings of Israel are ever cited, is easily and simply 
explained. When we view the national annals as a whole, 
they naturally divide themselves into four parts: the first two, 
the annals of David and of Solomon, set forth the history of 
the still united kingdom; while the last two, the annals of 
the kings of Judah and of Israel, presented the history of the 
nation as divided. The original state archives doubtless 
perished in the flames when Jerusalem was burnt by the 
Chaldeans. Copies made from these documents, however, 
were preserved ; and the histories of the reigns of David and 
Solomon in the historical books which have been handed 
down to us, particularly rich as they are in annalistic material, 
show that diligence in copying and distributing was specially 
directed to the annals of David and of Solomon, and that these 
probably were circulated separately, like single decades of 
Livy. 

Richard Simon thought the écrivains publics were prophets, 
and in more recent times also the annals have occasionally 
been regarded as prophetic historical compositions. I. Appeal 
is made to the statements of the Chronicler regarding prophetic 
materials in the work which formed his main source, the great 
Book of Kings; and it is assumed that this great Book of 
Kings contained the combined annals of the kings of Judah 
and of Israel. But (a) the Chronicler cites his chief source 
under various designations, as a Book of the Kings, once 
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(2 Chron, xxxiii. 8) as 3% (i.e. res gestae, or historia) of the 
kings of Israel, but never as the annals of the kings of 
Judah or Israel; he even designates it once as 78D W11D 
psden, commentarius libri regum, and thus, as an explanation 
and elaboration of our canonical Book of Kings, or—what we 
leave undecided—of an older Book of Kings altogether. 
(5) In this Midrash there were, of course, inserted numerous 
and extensive pieces of a prophetico-historical character, for 
the purpose of illustrating the history of the kings; but the 
Chronicler expressly states, on several occasions, that these 
were incorporated materials (2 Chron. xx. 34, xxxii 32). 
Among the documents which were taken into the annals, 
there must also have been pieces of a prophetic character, 
and not merely those referring to priestly and Levitical 
matters, military affairs, and such like; but it would be the 
greatest literary blunder to imagine that such pieces as 
the histories of Elijah and Elisha, which are plainly of 
Ephraimitish and prophetic origin, have been taken from the 
annals, especially because Joram of Israel, during whose 
reign Elisha flourished, is the only monarch of the northern 
kingdom in whose case there is no reference to the annala. 
The character of the documents which were chiefly utilized 
in the annals, and incorporated into the connected history, 
may be perceived from an instance found in 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 4, where the arrangement of the Levites into classes 
is referred to the “writing of David” (1 2M5) and the 
“writing of Solomon” ad 23D), which passed for royal 
writings, either because they were drawn up by order of the 
king, and confirmed by him, or because records actually 
written by the king’s own hand formed the basis of the 
sections in the annals (cf. 1 Chron. xxviii. 11-19). When 
we further bear in mind that the accounts given by the 
Chronicler of the arrangements made by David regarding the 
priests and the Levites, point to the annals as the original 
source, we have—at least in 2 Chron. xxxv. 4—a confirma- 
tion of the governmental and (so to speak) royal character of 
these annals, 

II. A second reason for regarding the annals as prophetic 
historical works is the consideration that otherwise, especially 
in the kingdom of Israel, they could not have been written in 
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the theocratic spirit. But (a) the official or state origin of 
the work is implied in the very fact that they end just where 
the work of a prophetic historiographer would properly have 
begun. For, of references to the annals in our Book of 
Kings, there are fourteen (counting from Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam) in the history of the kings of Judah (references 
being wanting only in the cases of Ahaziah, Amaziah, and 
Jehoahaz), and seventeen in the history of the kings of 
Israel (the case of Joram being the only one in which no 
reference is given); in neither line do the annals come down 
to the lest monarch in the two kingdoms, but only to 
Jehoiakim and Pekah, from which we must infer that the 
writing of the national annals ceased with the approaching 
fall of the two kingdoms. (+b) When we look more closely 
at the thirty-one references, we find that sixteen of these 
merely state the rest of the acts of the king mentioned are 
written in the annals: 1 Kings xiv. 29; 2 Kings viii 23, 
xii, 20, xv. 6, 36, xvi. 19, xxi. 25, xxiii, 28, xxiv. 5; 
1 Kings xv. 31, xvi. 14; 2 Kings i. 18, xv. 11, 21, 26, 31. 
In the case of four Israelitish kings, it is merely stated 
further that their 7}28 (heroism, te their brave conduct in 
war) is described in the annals, 1 Kings xvi. 5, 27; 2 Kings 
x. 34, xiii. 8. More definite statements, however, regarding 
what was to be read in the annals, are found in the case of 
Abijam, whose war with Jeroboam was there described, 
1 Kings xv. 7; in the case of Asa, xv. 23, all whose bravery, 
and all that he did, and all the cities that he built, being 
there related; in the case of Jehoshaphat, xxii. 46, where 
reference is made to the heroic deeds that he performed, and 
the kind of wars that he carried on; in the case of Hezekiah, 
2 Kings xx. 20, where mention is made of all his heroism, 
and how he made the pool and the aqueduct, and brought 
the water into the city; in the case of Manasseh, xi. 17, 
all that he did, and the sin whereby he sinned; in the case 
of Jeroboam, 1 Kings xiv. 19, what kind of wars he carried 
on, and how he ruled; in the case of Zimri, xvi. 20, his 
conspiracy that he formed; in the case of Ahab, xxii. 39, 
all that he did, and the ivory house that he constructed, and 
the cities that he built; in the case of Joash, 2 Kings xiii. 
12, xiv. 15, his heroism, how he warred with Amaziah, 
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king of Judah; in the case of Jeroboam, 2 Kings xiv. 28, 
his bravery, how he warred, and how he recovered Damascus 
and Hamath, that belonged to Judah, for Israel; in the case 
of Shallum, xv. 15, his conspiracy which he formed. These 
references furnish plain proof that this annalistic history was 
not prophetico-pragmatical in its character. It recorded out- 
ward events, it had its roots in the popular mind and its 
sphere of action in the national life and institutions; com- 
pared with the prophetic history, it was more secular than 
sacred, more a history of the people than a history of 
redemption, 

The numerous references of the Chronicler to historical 
writings by prophetic authors show the constant literary 
activity in the field of history which was displayed by the 
prophets generally, after the time of Samuel, with whom, 
properly speaking, begins the era of the prophets in Israel as 
a nation settled and constituted under the law (Acts iii. 24) 
That writer, at the close of the history of David, refers 
(1 Chron. xxix. 29) to the words of (73%) Samuel the seer 
(7847), of Nathan the prophet (8'237), and of Gad the seer 
(7h); at the end of the history of Solomon (2 Chron. 
ix. 29) to the words of (137) the prophecy of (N22) Ahijah 
the Shilonite, and the visions of (Mitn) Jedi (or Jedo) the 
seer; in the case of Rehoboam (2 Chron. xii. 15), to the 
words of Shemaiah the prophet and of Iddo the seer; in the 
case of Abijah (2 Chron. xiii. 22), to the commentary of (#70) 
the prophet Iddo; in the case of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
xx, 24), to the words of Jehu the son of Hanani, which were 
included in the Book of the Kings of Israel; in the case of 
Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 22), to a complete history of that 
king, which was composed by Isaiah the son of Amoz; in the 
case of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxii. 32), to the vision of (jt) 
Isaiah, as an account that could be found in the Book of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel ; in the case of Manasseh (2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 19), to the words of Hozai. There is certainly room 
for doubting whether, in these citations, 139 does not rather 
(as, for instance, in 1 Chron. xxiii. 27) denote the historical 
account of such and such a person. The following reasons, 
however, prove that, in the mind of the Chronicler, historical 
accounts written by the person named were meant. (a) From 
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2 Chron. xxvi. 22 we see how easy and natural it was for him 
to think of prophets as historians of particular epochs in the 
history of the kings. (6) In other places also, where 37 is 
combined with the name of a prophet (as in 2 Chron. xxix. 
30, xxxiii 18), the latter is the genitive of the subject or 
author, not of the object. (c) In the citations given above, 
“1313 is used interchangeably with 37>y, an expression which 
still more decidedly requires us to understand it as referring 
to authorship; and (d) this view is put beyond all doubt 
by the interchange of {1 e771, in 2 Chron. xiii. 22, with 
fay "133, in 2 Chron. xii 15. That these accounts, how- 
ever, which are named after prophets, were not lying before 
the Chronicler as separate writings along with his main 
source, is evident from the fact that, except in 2 Chron. 
xxiii. 18 f., he never refers to both together. They had 
been incorporated in “ the commentary of the Book of Kings” 
(2 Chron. xxiv. 27) lying before him, where, along with the 
annalistic sources of the work, they could easily be distin- 
guished as prophetic productions. And inasmuch as it is 
conceivable that the author of our canonical Books of Samuel 
and Kings should not have made use of these sources com- 
posed by prophetic authors, it is legitimate to ask whether it 
be still possible for critical analysis to discover these sources, 
either in whole or in part,—just as one may with certainty say 
that the list of officers used as a boundary-stone in 2 Sam. 
xx. 23-26, and the survey given in 1 Kings iv. 2-19 of 
Solomon’s ministers and his court, together with the details 
as to the requirements of the royal kitchen (1 Kings v. 2 ff.), 
the number of stalls for the king’s horses (1 Kings v. 6), and 
similar matters, have been derived from the annals. 

This is not the place to enter more minutely into such an 
analysis, It is enough for us, through the references given in 
Chronicles, to have cast light on the restless activity of the 
prophets, from the time of Samuel onwards, engaged in writing 
history,—an activity which, even without the express references, - 
is obvious from the many historical extracts in the Book of 
Kings from the writings of prophet-historians. Both authors 
draw, directly or indirectly, from annalistic and prophetic 
sources. But the Book of Kings and the Chronicles them- 
selves also, taken as a whole—when we look at their authors, 
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and thus at the mode in which the historical materials are 
arranged and wrought into shape—represent two different 
styles of historical composition ; for the Book of Kings is the 
work of a prophet, and is pervaded by the prophetic spirit, 
while the Book of Chronicles is the work of a priest, and 
bears a priestly character. The author of the Book of Kings 
has taken Deuteronomy and the prophetic literature as his 
models, whereas the Chronicler so closely imitates the old 
style of the 5°53 34, that his own is often undistinguish- 
able from the style of the sources from which, directly or 
indirectly, his material was derived ; the work, accordingly, is 
a strange mixture of very ancient and very modern phraseology. 
From the view of history which is inserted in 2 Kings xvii. 
7 £, one may see the spirit and the purpose of the author in 
writing the book. Like the author of the Book of Judges, 
who wrote in a similar spirit (see Judg. ii. 11 ff.), he seeks 
, to show, in his history of the kings, how both the king- 
doms of Judah and Israel, by despising the word of God borne 
to them by the prophets, and particularly through the great sin 
of idolatry, had fallen from one stage of inward and outward 
corruption to another till they reached the depth of misery in 
the Exile. Judah, however, with its Davidic government, 
was not without hope of rising again from the depths, if the 
hearts of the people were not closed against the prophetic 
preaching from their own past history. The Chronicler, on 
the other hand, permits his love for the monarchy and 
priesthood, which were chosen from the tribes of Judah and 
Levi, to be felt even in the annalistic surveys forming the 
preface to his work; and, starting at once with the sad end 
of Saul, wastes not a word on the course of suffering through 
which David reached the throne, but hastens on to the joyful 
beginning of his reign, which is pictured to us in a style at 
once popular, military, and priestly, as in the case of the annals, 
Then he sets before us—almost quite apart from the history of 
the northern kingdom—the history of Judah and Jerusalem 
under the rule of the Davidic family, and this with special ful- 
ness when he is able to praise the care of the monarch for the 
temple and its service, and his co-operation with the Levites 
and the priesthood. He displays a preference and partiality 
for the brighter portions of the history; whereas, in the case 
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of the author of the Book of Kings, the law of retribution, 
which prevails in the historical matter, demands at least equal 
prominence for the darker parts. 

Both of them, nevertheless, equally afford us a deep insight 
into the laboratory of the two modes of writing history, and 
the historical works of both are rich in discourses by prophets, 
which deserve closer consideration, because, equally with the 
prophetico-historical writings from which citation is made, 
they are to be regarded as the preliminary and occasional 
exercises of the prophetic literature, properly so called, which 
afterwards assumed a more or less independent position, and 
to which the “ Later Prophets” (O° O'N'22) belong. The 
Book of Kings contains the following utterances and discourses 
of prophets: (1) Abijah of Shiloh to Jeroboam, 1 Kings xi. 
29-39 ; (2) Shemaiah to Rehoboam, xii. 22-24 ; (3) a man 
of God to the altar of Jeroboam, xiii. 1 f.; (4) Abijah to the 
wife of Jeroboam, xiv. 5-16 ; (5) Jehu the son of Hanani to 
Baasha, xvi. 1-4; (6) a prophet to Ahab, king of Israel, 
xx. 13 f., xxii. 28; (7) a pupil of the prophets to Ahab, 
xx. 35 ff.; (8) Elijah to Ahab, xxi. 17-26 ; (9) Micaiah the 
son of Imlah to the two kings, Ahab and Jehoshaphat, 
xxii. 14 ff. ; (10) Elisha to Jehoram and Jehoshaphat, 2 Kings 
iii. 11 ff; (11) a pupil of Elisha to Jehu, 2 Kings ix. 1-10; 
(12) a “ burden” or message concerning the house of Ahab, 
ix. 25 f.; (13) Jehovah to Jehu, x. 30; (14) Jonah to Jero- 
boam II.,— indirectly —xiv. 25-27 ; (15) a general message 
of the prophets, xvii. 13 ; (16) Isaiah’s addresses to Hezekiah, 
chaps. xix. and xx.; (17) warning prophecy on account of 
Manasseh, xxi. 10-15 ; (18) Huldah to Josiah, xxii. 14 ff; 
(19) message of warning from Jehovah concerning Judah, 
xxiii. 27. Of all these prophetic utterances and discourses, 
only Nos. 2, 9, and 18 are found again with the Chronicler 
(2 Chron. xi. 24, xviii, xxxiv.), partly because he relates 
merely the history of the kings of Judah, and partly because 
he aimed at supplementing our Book of Kings, which doubt- 
less lay before him. The following prophetic utterances and 
addresses, not found in the Book of Kings, meet us in the 
Chronicles : (1) The words of Shemaiah in the war between 
Rehoboam and Shishak, 2 Chron. xii. 7, 8 ; (2) the words of 
Azariah the son of Obed before Asa, xv. 1-7 ; (3) Hanani to. 
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Asa, xvi. 7-9; (4) Jahaziel the Asaphite in the assembling 
of the nation, xx. 14-17 ; (5) Eliezer the son of Dodavabu 
to Jehoshaphat, xx. 37 ; (6) the letter of Elijah to Jehoram, 
xxi. 12-15 ; (7) Zechariah the son of Jehoiada in the time 
of Joash, xxiv. 20 ; (8) a man of God to Amaziah, xxv. 7-9 ; 
(9) a prophet to Amaziah, xxv. 15, 16; (10) Oded to Pekah, 
xxviii, 9-11. To extend still more widely the sphere of our 
examination, we add (1) the address of the “messenger of 
Jehovah” in Bochim, Judg. ii 1-5; (2) the address of a 
prophet to Israel, in Judg. vi 8-10 ; (3) the address of a man 
of God to Eli, 1 Sam. ii. 27 ff.; (4) Jehovah’s words to 
Samuel concerning the house of Eli, 1 Sam. iii 11-14; (5) 
Samuel’s words to Israel before the battle at Ebenezer, 1 Sam. 
vii 3; (6) Samuel’s words to Saul in Gilgal, 1 Sam. xiii. 
13 f.; (7) Samuel to Saul after the victory over Amalek, 
1 Sam. xv.; (8) Nathan to David in view of his intention to 
build the Temple, 2 Sam. vii. ; (9) Nathan to David after his 
adultery, 2 Sam. xii; (10) Gad to David after the numbering 
of the people, 2 Sam. xxiv. 

After taking a general survey of these utterances and 
addresses, and comparing one with another, we are warranted 
in assuming that some have been preserved to us in thei 
original form, such as (in the First Book of Samuel) the 
addresses of the man of God to Eli, and the words of Samuel 
to Saul after the victory over Amalek: this we infer from 
their peculiar character, their sublimity, and the difference 
between their style and that of the historian who gives them, 
as this is seen elsewhere in his writings, In other cases, at 
least the essential features have been preserved, as in the 
addresses of Nathan to David: this is proved by their echoes 
which reverberate in later history. Among the addresses 
handed down verbatim by the author of the Book of Kings 
may be reckoned those of Isaiah (2 Kings xix. 6 ff., 20 f., 
xx. 1, 5 f.,17 £.); the “ burden” (#8) in 2 Kings ix. 25 f, 
of primitive and peculiar form, together with some other brief 
utterances of prophets. Possibly also the words of Huldah 
are given in all essential respects, for it is only in her mouth 
(2 Kings xxii. 19; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 27), in the mouth of 
Isaiah (2 Kings xxii. 19), and in the “burden” to which 
reference has just been made, that we find the prophetic 
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expression “declareth Jehovah” (TIM D¥)), which likewise 
meets us in 1 Sam. ii. 30 with other tokens of its being 
original, and whose high antiquity is fully attested by the 
Davidic Psalms and 2 Sam. xxiii. 1 (cf. Gen. xxii. 16). In 
some of these utterances the historian does not at all concern 
himself about giving the original words; they are prophet- 
voices which sounded forth at one time or another, and whose 
leading tone he seeks to give, as in Judg. vi. 8-10; 2 Kings 
xvii. 13, xxi. 10-15. Reproductions of prophetic testimonies 
in such general form naturally bear the impress of the 
reproducing writer; thus, in the Books of Judges and Kings 
there is visible the Deuteronomic style of thought of their 
final editor. But we will go farther, and must affirm 
generally that the predictions in the Books of Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles bear marked traces of the narrator’s own hand, 
and of the influence exercised by indirect sources. The dis- 
courses which are common to the Chronicles and the Book of 
Kings, are almost literally the same in both; the remainder, 
however, have quite a different look. The addresses in the 
Book of Kings almost always begin with, “Thus saith 
Jehovah” (Ain Wx 75), or, “ Thus saith Jehovah, the God of 
Israel” (so also in Judg. vi. 8, and in 2 Kings xix. 20 before 
the addresses of Isaiah) ; and there is nothing that occurs in 
them more frequently than the phrase We PM (“because 
that ”), and Deuteronomic expressions like O'V35, X*ON7, 13 10), 
and others ; to which may be added a liking for similes, in- 
troduced by WD (“as”), 1 Kings xiv. 10, 15; 2 Kings 
xxi. 13. The idea of God’s “choice” of Jerusalem recurs 
in the same words in 1 Kings xi. 36; 2 Kings xxiii. 27 ; 
and the idea “that there may always remain a light to 
David” (7715 2), 1 Kings xi. 36, is an exclusive peculiarity 
of the author among Old Testament writers, The words, 
“TJ have raised thee up from among the people, and set 
thee for a prince over my people Israel,” occur not merely in 
the second address of Ahijah (1 Kings xiv. 17), but also 
slightly altered in the address of Jehu (xvi. 2). The words, 
“Him that dieth in the city shall the dogs eat, and him that 
dieth in the field shall the fowls of the air eat,” are found in 
substantially the same form in the second address of Ahijah 
(xiv. 11), in Jehu’s address (xvi. 4), and in that of Elijah to 
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Ahab (xxi, 24). The threatenings, “I will destroy every 
man child, him that is shut up and him that is left at large 
in Israel, and will sweep behind the house of Jeroboam,” is 
found, with slight variation, in the second address of Ahijah 
(xiv. 10), in the address of Elijah to Ahab (xxi. 21), and in the 
second address of Elijah to Jehu (2 Kings ix. 8); while it is 
clearly seen from 1 Kings xvi. 11 and 2 Kings xiv. 26, that 
the form of these threatenings is the style of the narrator. 
It is therefore undeniable that almost all these prophet- 
utterances, so far a8 a common impress is possible at all, 
ate of similar type, and that the common bond which 
unites them is no other than the subjectivity of the Deutero- 
nomic narrator. A similar conclusion must be drawn 
regarding the prophetic addresses in the Chronicles, which 
likewise so extensively bear the unmistakable traces of the 
Chronicler’s own treatment, that Caspari, in his treatise on 
the Syro-Ephraimitish war (p. 53 ff.), acknowledges, even 
regarding what seems to be the most original of all the 
addresses (in 2 Chron. xv. 2—7), that it recalls the peculiar 
style of the Chronicler. In the case of the Chronicler, how- 
ever, whose chief source of material must have resembled the 
spirit and style of his own,—an assumption which the Book 
of Ezra especially warrants us in making,—it is less easy to 
say how far he exercised a free hand than it is in the 
case of the author of the Book of Kings, who seems to have 
found the most of the addresses merely indicated in outline, 
and to have freely reproduced them from such sketches. 

Tf these discourses had come down to us in their original 
form, we should possess in them an exceedingly important 
source of information for the history of the development of 
prophetic ideas and forms of expression. We should then 
know that Isaiah’s favourite phrase, “for Jehovah hath 
spoken it” (137 M{M 3), so far as we have information, was 
first employed by Ahijah (1 Kings xiv. 11); that Joel, when 
he prophesied “in Jerusalem shall be deliverance” (Joel iii. 
5), had been preceded by Shemaiah (2 Chron. xii. 7); that 
Hosea, in iii. 4 (cf. v. 15), took up again the utterance of 
Azariah the son of Oded,“ And many days shall Israel con- 
tinue without the true God, and without a teaching priest, 
and without law; but when they turn in their distress” . . . 
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(2 Chron. xv. 3 f., where, as the parallel proves, the perfects 
in ver. 4 are to be understood in accordance with the pro- 
phetic context); that in Jer. xxxi. 16 we have an echo of 
an utterance by the same Zechariah, in the words, “ for there 
4s @ reward to thy work;” that Hanani, in saying, “The eyes 
of Jehovah run to and fro throughout the whole earth” 
(2 Chron. xvi. 9), is the precursor of Zechariah (iv. 10); and 
there are other similar instances. But, considering the influ- 
ence which the idiosyncrasies of the two historians exercised 
upon the discourses which they communicate (cf. for instance, 
2 Chron. xv. 2 with 1 Chron. xxviii. 9; 2 Chron. xii. 5 
with xxiv. 20; also ver. 7 with 2 Chron. xxxiv. 21, and 
the parallel in 2 Kings xxii 13; and 2 Chron. xv. 5, “In 
those times,” with Dan. xi. 14); considering also the difficulty 
in finding out the original elements of these addresses (pos- 
sibly, for instance, the idea that a light will remain to David, 
1 Kings xv. 4, 2 Kings viii 19, was really first expressed by 
Ahijah, 1 Kings xi. 36), one will be able to make of them 
for this purpose only a cautious and sparing use. It is 
doubtful whether such expressions as, “to put my name 
there,” 1 Kings xi. 36, and “he shall root out Israel from 
this good land,” 1 Kings xiv. 15, have received the Deutero- 
nomic form (see Deut. xii 5, 21, xiv. 24, xxix. 27) from 
the prophet or from the author of the Book of Kings (cf. 
1 Kings ix. 3 and the parallel passages in 2 Chron. vii. 20, 
ix. 7; 2 Kings xxi. 7 f.). There remains, however, in the 
predictions of those older prophets, a sufficient amount of 
original matter for enabling us to see in them the prefigura- 
tions and predecessors of the later ones, Thus Shemaiah, 
with his threat against Rehoboam and its later modification 
(2 Chron. xii. 5-8), reminds us of Micah opposing Hezekiah 
(Jer. xxvi. 17 ff). The position assumed by Hanani towards 
Asa, when he invoked the aid of Syria, is precisely the same 
as that of Isaiah in relation to Ahaz,—as there is also a close 
resemblance generally between both events, Like the man 
of God in Bethel, Hosea and Amos prophesied against the 
“high places of Aven” (Hos. x. 8), and the “altars of Bethel” 
(Amos iii, 14, ix. 1). When Amos, in consequence of the 
divine call (Amos vii. 15), leaves his home and betakes him- 
self to Bethel, the chief seat of the Israelitish image-worship, 
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in order to prophesy against the idolatrous kingdom, is 
there not in this a repetition of the history of the prophet 
in 1 Kings xiii? And when Hanani, in consequence of 
denouncing Asa, is thrown into prison, is this not a kind of 
prelude to the subsequent fate of Micaiah the son of Imlah 
(1 Kings xxii), and of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii.)? Moreover, 
Ahijah’s symbolization and confirmation of what he predicted, 
by rending into twelve pieces a new garment (a symbol of 
the kingdom still undivided and strong), has its analogies in 
the history of the earlier prophets (1 Sam. xv. 26-29) as in 
that of the later (Jer. xxii). It is only such signs (o'nbiD) 
as that by which the prophet who came from Judah to Bethel 
confirmed his prophecy (1 Kings xiii. 3), that almost wholly 
disappear from the later history of the prophets, though even 
Isaiah does not disdain to offer King Ahaz a sign in verifica- 
tion of his prophetic testimony (Isa. vii. 11). 

No essential difference exists between the prophecy of 
earlier and that of later times; in particular, we see it is the 
same spirit which from the first, and all through, unites the 
prophets of both kingdoms, notwithstanding the diversity of 
action which was necessitated by different circumstances. 
But differences do present themselves. The earlier prophets 
are exclusively occupied with the internal affairs of the king- 
dom, and do not as yet draw within their range the history 
of other nations in the world with which that of Israel was 
closely interwoven ; their predictions are exclusively directed 
to the king and people of both kingdoms, and not yet to a 
foreign nation,—one of the neighbouring peoples, or what we 
might expect, the Egyptians and Syrians; the Messianic 
element still lies in a non-transparent chrysalis state; and 
the poetry of thought and language, which afterwards ap- 
peared as the result of prophetic inspiration, announces itself 
only in some striking figures of speech. As we have seen, 
it is perhaps scarcely possible to pronounce a decided opinion 
regarding the style of delivery of these older prophets; but, 
from a general impression of a sufficiently reliable kind, we 
may distinguish prophecy, down till about the time of King 
Joash, as the prophecy of overmastering action, from the 
later prophecy, which was that of convincing speech: as 
remarked by G. Baur, in the case of the older prophets it is 
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only as a confirmation of clear inward conviction that concern 
is shown about words,—the modest attendants of powerful 
external action. Just for this reason they could not very 
well produce prophetic writings in the highest sense of the 
word. But even from the time of Samuel, the prophets as a 
body had made it a part of the duties of their calling to treat 
the history of their time in a theocratic-pragmatic way. The 
cloistral, but by no means quietistic, retirement of the life in 
the schools of the prophets was specially favourable in the 
northern kingdom to this literary occupation, and secured for 
it unquestioned liberty. From 2 Chron. xx. 34, however, we 
perceive that prophets in Judah likewise occupied themselves 
with the writing of history; for the prophet Jehu belonged 
to Judah, and, as may be inferred from 2 Chron. xix. 1-3, 
lived in Jerusalem. 

The literature of predictive writings, however, properly so 
called, had begun in the time of Jehoram king of Judah 
with the “vision” (ft) of OBaDIAH,—for we think we have 
proved elsewhere’ that this pamphlet against Edom was 
occasioned by the calamity mentioned in 2 Chron. xxi. 16, 
17, to which also Joel and Amos refer. Obadiah was 
followed by JoEL, who had before him the prophecy of the 
former, introducing into the wider and fuller circle of his 
own publication, not only matter, but also expressions, found 
in the prophecy of Obadiah. Here again the prophetic 
literature, in the higher sense, shows how it grew out of the 
prophetico-historical literature; for Joel informs us of the 
result of the penitential worship which had been brought 
about through his appeal, in a historical passage (ii 18, 19a) 
connecting the two parts of his writings. It is now the 
fashion to bring him down into post-exilic times, but this is 
one of the worst fruits of the forced consistency of Penta- 
teuch - criticism: nothing is more certain than that he 
flourished during the first half of the reign of Joash the king 
of Judah.” Obadiah and Joel were contemporaries of Elisha. 


1In the essay, “When did Obadiah Prophesy?” Zeitschrift fur das 
gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche, 1851, p. 91 ff. 

* See my essay, “Two certain Results regarding the Prophecy of Joel,” 
in the same journal, 1851, p. 306 ff.; cf. Le Prophéte Juel nach E. Le 
Savoureux, von Ant. J. Baumgartner, Paris 1888. 
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Elisha himself wrote nothing; but from the schools under his 
guidance there proceeded, not merely prophetic deeds, but also 
prophetic writings; and it is significant that the writings which 
bear the name of JonaH, whom an ancient Haggada describes 
as one of the “sons of the prophets” (no'x'a9n 3) of the 
school of Elisha, do not so much belong to the prophetic 
literature, in the higher sense, as rather to the prophetico- 
historical, and, in fact, to the historical writings by prophets. 
An approximation to the time when Jonah was sent to 
Nineveh may seem from 2 Kings xiv. 25—according to which 
Jonah the son of Amittai, of Gath-hepher, in the tribe of 
Zebulun, had predicted the restoration of the kingdom of 
Israel to its promised extent— a prediction which was 
fulfilled in Jeroboam the son of Joash, the third of his house 
after Jehu, and which thus was issued in the beginning of the 
reign of Jeroboam II, if not even under Joash. The mission 
to Nineveh may belong to an earlier period than this predic- 
tion. A glance at the Book of Amos, on the other hand, 
shows us that at the time when this prophet flourished, 
Assyria was about to arise again. The indication of time, 
“two years before the earthquake ” (Amos i. 1), fixes nothing 
for us. But if Amos prophesied “in the days of Uzziah king 
of Judah, and of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel,” 
then—assuming that, according to 2 Kings xiv. 23, Jero- 
boam IT. had reigned forty-one years, from the fifteenth year 
of Amaziah, and was thus for fourteen years contemporary 
with Amaziah, and for twenty-seven years with Uzziah—his 
period of activity lay in the last twenty-seven years of 
Jeroboam’s reign. When he appeared, the kingdom of Israel 
was still at the height of its power which had been secured 
through the efforts of Jeroboam, while the kingdom of Judah 
was yet in the low estate into which it had fallen under 
Amaziah ; for both, he predicts a common fate to befall them 
at the hands of Assyria, which, though not mentioned, is never- 
theless clearly meant. The beginning of the public ministry 
of HosEa comes into contact, at most, with the close of the 
ministry of Amos, The symbolical portion (chaps. i—iii.) 
with which his book begins takes us to the last five years of 
Jeroboam’s reign, and the subsequent prophetic discourses are 
not out of accord with the statement in chap. i. 1 (which is 
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from a later hand), according to which this prophet continued 
to prophesy under Hezekiah, and thus till the fall of Samaria, 
in the sixth year of Hezekiah. After Hosea, the Ephraim- 
itish Jeremiah, appeared IsalaH, who according to chap. vi. 
was called in the last year of Uzziah, about twenty-five years 
after the death of Jeroboam II. His younger contemporary 
was Micau, of Moresheth, who, according to chap. i. 1, did 
not appear till some time within the reign of Jotham, and 
whose book, according to the inscription “ concerning Samaria 
and Jerusalem,” must have been composed after the fall of 
Samaria in the sixth year of Hezekiah’s reign (with which 
also the narrative in Jer. xxvi. 17 ff. agrees), so that 
his ministry thus began and ended within the far longer 
ministry of Isaiah. The same remark holds good of Nanum, 
the Elkoshite, whose “burden of Nineveh” closes the pro- 
phetic writings of the Assyrian period: he prophesied after 
the defeat of Sennacherib, when the power of Assyria was 
broken; but the yoke on Judah’s neck (i. 13) was to be 
viewed as broken only if Assyria did not rise again. Nahum 
was followed by HaBAKKUK, who, among the twelve minor 
prophets, was the last of the Isaianic type, and began to 
announce & new era of judgment,— the Chaldean. He 
prophesied before Zephaniah and Jeremiah,’ during the reign 
of Josiah, and possibly even as early as Manasseh’s time. 

With ZEPHANIAH, then, begins the series of prophets of the 
type of Jeremiah, whom he resembles in following older 
prophets, and reproducing their materials and words in a 
kind of mosaic. JEREMIAH, according to the opening verse 
in his prophecy, was called in the thirteenth year of Josiah’s 
reign ; hence he began his public ministry before Zephaniah, 
—for internal grounds* compel us to place the prophecies of 
the latter after the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign. Jere- 
miah’s ministry in Judaea, and finally in Egypt, lasted more 
than eighty years. In his last prophetic discourse (chap. xliv.) 
he gives a pledge of the certain fulfilment of its threats, in 
the approaching fall of Pharaoh-Hophrah, who in the year 
570 B.c. lost throne and life in the same place where his 
great-grandfather Psammetichus, a century before, had seized 

1 See my Commentary on these prophets, 1843. 
2 See my article on Zephaniah in Herzog’s Oyclopaedsa. 
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the Egyptian crown. Contemporaneously with Jeremiah, 
though without knowing him personally, so far as we are 
aware, EZEKIEL wrought in the same spirit among the exiles 
of Judah, According to chap. i. 1, 2, his call took place in 
the thirtieth year, ie of the era of Nabopolassar, which is 
nearly the fifth year after the captivity of Jehoiakim, 
595 Bc. The latest date associated with his ministry (xxix. 
17) is the twenty-seventh year of the captivity, which is the 
sixteenth after the destruction of Jerasalem,—the period 
between Nebuchadnezzar’s raising of the siege of Tyre and 
his expedition against Egypt. We thus know of a ministry 
of twenty-two years on the part of this prophet, who, when 
called, may have already been older than the still very youth- 
ful Jeremiah. Jeremiah and Ezekiel are the two great 
prophets who spread their praying and protecting hands over 
Jerusalem as long as possible, and when the catastrophe was 
inevitable, saved it even in its fall. Their announcements, 
together with the prophetic sermon in Isa. chaps. xl.—lxvi., 
have bridged over the chasm of the exile, and laid the 
foundation of the restored national church of post - exilian 
times. This community was cheered and encouraged by 
Haceal, in the second year of Darius Hystaspes, through his 
prediction of the glory in store for the temple, now rising 
anew from its ruins, and for the house of David, which was 
again coming to honour in Zerubbabel. Only two months 
later ZECHARIAH appeared: his last predictive discourse 
belongs to the third year of Darius Hystaspes, the year after 
the promulgation of the edict requiring the building of the 
temple to be continued. The predictions of the second 
portion of his book (chaps. ix.—xiv.) are thoroughly eschato- 
logical and apocalyptic, and make use of older circumstances 
and utterances of prophets as emblems of the final future. 
Prophecy was now silent for a considerable time, until the 
last prophet-voice of the Old Covenant was heard in MALAcaI. 
His book accords with the state of things found by Nehemiah 
on the occasion of his second stay in Jerusalem under Darius 
Nothus ; and it was his peculiar calling in connection with 
the history of redemption to predict the speedy advent of the 
messenger appointed to precede the coming of the Lord,— 
namely, Elijah the prophet,—and that the forerunner would 
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then be followed by the Lord Himself, as “the Angel of the 
Covenant” ("127 4X59), the Messenger or Mediator of a New 
Covenant. 

This survey shows that the arrangement of the “later 
prophets” in the Canon is not strictly chronological. The 
three “greater” prophets, who are so called because of the 
extent of their books of prophecy, stand together; and the 
twelve “minor” prophets, because of the smaller extent of 
their books of prophecy, are conjoined in a povoPiBros, as 
Melito calls it, which is named "by DV, in the Masora 20“ 
(=70Y “A), in the Hellenistic dialect of Swdexa (Wisd. 
xlix. 10 ; Josephus, c. Apion, i. 8; cf. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 
iii, 10), but also 76 SwSexampodnrov (the Book of the Twelve 
Prophets). Within this collection of the smaller prophetical 
books, chronological order is so far observed as that they fall into 
three groups, representing three periods of prophetic literature, 
viz. prophets of the Assyrian period (Hosea to Nahum), pro- 
phets of the Chaldean period (Habakkuk and Zephaniah), and 
prophets of the post-exilian period (Haggai to Malachi). 
There is, moreover, an evident desire to join, as far as possible, 
a prophet belonging to the kingdom of Israel with one belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Judah,—thus, Hosea with Joel, Amos 
with Obadiah, Jonah with Micah, Nahum with Habakkuk. 
Besides this, however, Hoska stands first, not so much because 
the opening word in his book (viz. ndnn, “ beginning”) made 
this an appropriate one with which to begin the collection,— 
still less because (as is stated in Bathra 146) of the four 
prophets, Hosea and Isaiah, Amos and Micah, he was the first 
to be called,—but (in the same way as, among the Pauline 
letters, the Epistle to the Romans is placed first) because his 
book is the largest; and this principle of arrangement becomes 
more prominent in the Septuagint, in which Hosea comes first 
with fourteen chapters, while Amos follows with nine, then 
Micah with seven, Joel with three, Obadiah with one; a new 
series next begins with Jonah. The reason why, in the 
Hebrew Canon, Joel immediately follows Hosea, may lie in 
the contrast between the complaint of Joel over the all-parch- 
ing heat and the all-devouring swarms of insects on the one 
hand, and the illustrations from vegetable life—bright, fresh, 
and fragrant—at the close of Hosea on the other. AMOS 
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then succeeds Joel, because, taking up again the announcement 
of judgment with which the latter concludes (Joel iv. 16), he 
opens his book with the words, “Jehovah will roar out of 
Zion, and utter His voice from Jerusalem.” OBADIAH follows, 
on account of the mutual relation between Obad. 19 and 
Amos ix. 12. And Jonas comes after Obadiah, for the latter 
begins, “ We have heard tidings from Jehovah, and a messenger 
is sent among the nations,” and Jonah was such a messenger. 
Similar reasons of a more accidental character aided in the 
combination of a Judaic with an Israelitish prophet. The 
fact that Zephaniah follows Habakkuk is explained on such a 
ground, which happens also to accord with the chronological 
order ; for a catchword in the prophecy of Zephaniah (i. 7), 
“ Hold thy peace at the presence of the Lord God,” is taken 
from Habakkuk (ii. 20). The post-exilian prophets (called in 
the Talmud o'x7nxn nwson, “the last prophets”) then form 
the close, necessarily following in the order of time and in 
accordance with the contents of the books ; for, like the trans- 
position of Joel into the post-exilian period, the transposition 
of Malachi into the time before Ezra is one of the evil results 
of forced consistency in Pentateuchal criticism.’ 


We now return to the so-called Greater Prophets. These 
immediately follow the Book of Kings, which is now divided 
into two parts; and at the head, in the Hebrew as well as in 
the Alexandrian and Syriac Canon, stands IsalaH. Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel,—such is the Masoretic arrangement,’ in 
accordance with the chronological order of their appearance. 
In the manuscripts, particularly the German and French, an- 


1 From the fact that no trace of any reference to the Priest-code is found in 
Malachi, but rather, on the other hand, more reference to Deuteronomy,— 
for to him the Levite is identical with the priest (ii. 4~7), his proscribing 
of mixed marriages (ii. 11) rests on Deut. vii. 3 (but cf. also Ezra ix. 14), 
and his requirement of the tithe and the heave-offering (iii. 8-12) is stated 
in Deuteronomic language in Deut. xii. 6, xi. 17,—one must draw another 
inference than that false conclusion of Pentateuchal criticism. 

2 In Ochla we-ochla, indeed, the citations from Isaiah follow those from 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel ; but when the Masora reckons Isa. xvii. 3, ‘sn 


D’K'377, te. the middle verse of the division called the Dre's, it is 


understood that Isaiah is the first prophet following after the series from 
Joshua to Kings, 
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other arrangement is occasionally found,—Kings, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Isaiah: this is the order laid down in the Baraitha 
(i.e. the collection of treatises not taken into the official 
Mishna) regarding the consecution of the Biblical books and 
their authors, and the regulating principle here was, as shown 
in the Gemara," affinity of contents. Jeremiah follows the 
. Book of Kings because his prophecies almost wholly relate to 
the Chaldean catastrophe, with which the Book of Kings con- 
cludes; and Isaiah follows Ezekiel, whose book ends with 
consolation, because the hortatory portion of Isaiah is consola- 
tion throughout.’ In opposition to this Talmudic arrangement, 
—which Lagarde (Symmicta, p. 142) and others, following 
Eichhorn, erroneously regard as meant to be chronological, but 
which Cornill (Jeremia und seine Zett, 1880) thinks was in- 
tended to express progressive estimation of the worth of the 
several works,—the order given in the Masora, for which 
better reasons can be assigned, and which is further attested 
by the earliest ecclesiastical writers (Melito, Origen, and 
Jerome), has justly maintained its superiority. 


1 The explanation is not a false one, but neither is it exhaustive. The 
Baraitha regards Jeremiah as the author not merely of the book contain- 
ing his prophecies but also of the Book of Kings, so that “Kings” and 
“ Jeremiah” inseparably cohere, forming the links uniting the “former 
prophets” with the “later prophets ;” see Marx (Dalman), Traditio Rab- 
binorum veterrima de librorum V. T. ordine atque origine, 1884, pp. 34-37, 

2 It is precisely with reference to chaps. xl.-Ixvi. that Isaiah is regarded 
as the prophet of comfort xar’ ifox%» ; 80 that according to Berachoth 576, 
whoever sees Isaiah in a dream may look for consolation ; and according 
to the Midrash on the Lamentations, all the ill that Jeremiah predicted 
was by Isaiah turned beforehand into good. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE BOOK OF ISATAH, 
ESPECIALLY THE FIRST PART, CHAPS. L—XXXIX. 


—~— 
§ 1. The Time of the Prophet. 


THE first requisite for an understanding and appreciation of 
the prophecies of Isaiah is the knowledge of his time, and of 
the periods during which he exercised his ministry. The 
Jirst period embraces the reigns of Uzziah and Jotham. The 
starting - point is determined in accordance with the view 
taken of chap. vi.; but, in any case, Isaiah appeared about 
the end of Uzziah’s reign, and thereafter laboured continuously 
through the sixteen years of Jotham’sreign. The first twenty- 
seven years of the fifty-two during which Uzziah reigned run 
parallel with the last twenty-seven of the forty-one during 
which Jeroboam II. ruled. The kingdom of Israel, under 
Joash and his son Jeroboam II., and the kingdom of Judah, 
under Uzziah and his son Jotham, each passed through a 
season of outward splendour greater in height and duration 
than had ever been previously experienced. In proportion 
as the glory of the one kingdom faded, that of the other 
flourished ; the bloom of the northern kingdom grew fainter 
as that of the south grew brighter and excelled the other. 
But outward splendour, in this case as in the former, carried 
within it the seeds of ruin and decay ; for prosperity degene- 
rated into luxury, and the worship of Jehovah stiffened into 
idolatry. It was during this last and longest season of pro- 
sperity in Judah that Isaiah appeared, called to the sad task 
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of vainly preaching repentance, and therefore also of announc- 
ing the judgment of hardening and devastation, of the ban 
and banishment. The second period of his ministry extends 
from the accession of Ahaz to that of Hezekiah. During these 
sixteen years three events occurred, all combining to bring on 
@ new and momentous turn in the fate of Judah. In place 
of the worship of Jehovah, which had been conducted under 
Uzziah and Jotham with regularity and in external con- 
formity to the law, open idol-worship of the most varied and 
abominable character commenced with the reign of Ahaz. 
Then were resumed and continued the hostilities already 
begun under Jotham’s reign by Pekah the king of Israel, and 
Rezin the king of Damascene Syria: the Syro-Ephraimitish 
war threatened Jerusalem with the express purpose of destroy- 
ing the Davidic kingdom. Iu this distress, Ahaz invoked 
the aid of Tiglath-Pileser the king of Assyria; he made flesh 
his arm, and thereby entangled the people of Jehovah with 
the kingdom of the world in a manner unknown before, so 
that they thenceforward completely lost their independence. 
The kingdom of the world is the Nimrodic form of the 
heathen state. Its characteristic feature is the constant 
endeavour to burst beyond its natural boundaries, not merely 
for purposes of self-defence or revenge, but for conquest, and 
to throw itself upon foreign nations like an avalanche, that it 
may become an ever-growing and world-embracing colossus. 
Assyria and Rome are the first and the last members of the 
world-kingdom that brought enslavement and oppression on 
Israel throughout her history. The times of Isaiah saw the 
approach of the calamity. Placed thus on the verge of this 
new and important change in history, and embracing the 
whole with his far-seeing eye, Isaiah is, so to speak, the 
universal prophet of Israel. The third period of his active 
ministry extends from the beginning to nearly the end of 
Hezekiah’s reign. Under this king the nation rose almost in 
the same degree as it had fallen during the reign of Ahaz. 
He forsook the course of his idolatrous father, and restored 
the worship of Jehovah. The mass of the people, indeed, 
remained at heart unchanged, but Judah had once more an 
upright king who listened to the word of the prophets at his 
side, — two pillars of the state, men of might in prayer 
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(2 Chron. xxxii 20). When it came therefore to a breaking 
off from the Assyrian domination, this was certainly an act 
of unbelief on the part of the nobles and the mass of the 
people, since they relied on help from Egypt,—an expectation 
which caused ruin to the northern kingdom in the sixth 
year of Hezekiah’s reign,—but, on the part of Hezekiah, an 
act of faith in Jehovah (2 Kings xviii. 7). When Senna- 
cherib then, the son and successor of Sargon, was coming 
against Jerusalem, conquering the country and laying every- 
thing waste, while Egypt did not bring the help that had 
been promised, the carnal defiance of the magnates and the 
mass of the people brought its own punishment. But Jehovah 
averted the worst of the impending calamity ; the flower of 
the Assyrian host was destroyed in a night, so that, as in the 
Syro-Ephraimitish war, now also there was no proper invest- 
ment of Jerusalem ; thus the faith of the king and of the 
better portion of the people received a reward for their quiet 
resting in the word of promise. There was still a power in the 
state that preserved it from ruin; and the coming doom, 
shown in chap. vi. to be inevitable, was yet once more delayed 
when the last annihilating blow was to have been expected. 
It was in this miraculous deliverance, which Isaiah predicted, 
and for which he prepared the way, that the public ministry 
of the prophet reached its culmination. Isaiah is the Amos 
of the kingdom of Judah; for, like the latter, he has the 
dreadful vocation to see and proclaim the fact that the time 
of forgiveness for Israel as a people and kingdom is gone for 
ever. But he was not likewise the Hosea of the kingdom of 
Judah, for the dreadful call to accompany the fatal course of 
his country with the knell of prophetic announcements was 
not assigned to Isaiah, but to Jeremiah. This is the Hosea 
of the southern kingdom ; for to Isaiah was granted what 
was refused to his successor Jeremiah, once more to restrain, 
through the might of his prophetic power, arising from the 
deep and strong spirit of faith, the coming of the night, which 
threatened at the time of the Assyrian judgment to engulf 
his people. The Assyrian oppressions ceased, and, so far as 
Judah was concerned, were not to be renewed. The view 
beyond Assyria was clear, and prophecy was about to be 
concerned with the next world- kingdom, now cautiously 
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approaching. Beyond the noon-tide of his public ministry 
there remained the evening of life, which he cannot have 
idly spent, devoid of word or deed. But though he no 
longer took part in public affairs, he lived to the beginning 
of Manasseh’s reign, when, according to credible tradition * 
to which allusion is made in Heb. xi. 37 (“they were sawn 
asunder ”), he fell a sacrifice to the heathenism which had 
once more become predominant. 

I have purposely refrained from assigning numbers which 
might indicate the length of reign of the four (or, including 
Manasseh, five) kings of Judah under whom Isaiah exercised 
his ministry. It is certainly difficult enough to make a 
thoroughly harmonious and consistent arrangement of the 
dates given in the Book of Kings and also in the Chronicles ; 
but at present, after the monument literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria has also come forward as a witness, it is un- 
deniably certain that the Biblical numbers assigned to the 
reigns of kings occasionally need correction, though in other 
respects they are proved to be true by indubitable Assyrio- 
logical testimonies. 

The founder of the received Biblical chronology was James 
Ussher (Usserius), in his Annales Veteris et Novi Testamenti, 
1650-54,’ a work at which he had laboured for sixty years. 
We give here a tabular view of his reckoning in that portion 
of the history of the kings under whom those prophets flour- 
ished who committed their prophecies to writing. The 
Biblical reckoning of this section rests on trustworthy 
tradition, but in a number of instances it is uncertain how 

1 According to the Talmudic treatise, Jebamoth 49b, it was found in a 
genealogical list of a Jerusalem family ; and according to Sanhedrin 103b 
in a Targum on 2 Kings xxi. 16 (published by Assemani, Catal. Vatic. 
i. 452), it is amplified in a Jerusalem Targum which the Codex Reuchlin 
puts in the margin, lxvi. 1; and appears in simpler form (compared with 
the Targum) in the Apocryphal ‘Ascension of Isaiah” (edited in the 
Ethiopic text by Rich. Laurence in 1819, and by Aug. Dillmann in 
1877 ; in Greek, from a MS. in the National Library at Paris, by O. von 
Gebhardt in Hilgenfeld’s Zettschrift, xxi. 330 ff.), to which Origen appeals. 
Regarding a Persian form of this “ Ascension,” or rather the kindred 
“Vision of Isaiah,” see Spiegel, Literatur der Parsen, p. 128 ff. 

? Gustav Baur also made Ussher’s system the basis of his Tabellen tiber 
die Geschichte des israel, Volkes, 1848, except where Prideaux (on Ezra and 
Nehemiah) and Bunsen (on Egypt) offered something better. 
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the Scripture historian himself counted the beginning and the 
end of the reigns, and the mutual relation of these in both 
kingdoms, Alongside of Ussher’s calculations, accordingly, I 
place, by way of example, those of my friend Aug. Kéhler 
(in the appendix to his Biblische Geschichte des A. T., 1884). 
The figures within parentheses beside the name of the king 
indicate the duration of his rule, and the large numbers give 
the year in which the monarch in question ascended the 
throne. 


JupaH. Ussher. Kohler. | IsRaEL. Ussher.| Kohler. 
B.C. B.C B.C 
Athaliah (6), 881 || Jehu (28), 884 | 881 
Joash (40) ‘ 875 || Jehoahaz (17), 856 853 
Amaziah (29), . 836 || Jehoash (16 839 | 838 


Uzziah (52), . 


Zechariah ($ 773 769 

Shallum (74), 772 768 

Jotham (16), Menahem (10), . | 772 768 

Sole ruler, . 755 || Pekahiah (2), 761 758 

Ahaz (16), 739 || Pekah (20), 759 756 

Hezekiah (29), . 724 Interregnum . 736 

Manasseh (55), . 695 || Hoshea (9), - | 730 727 

Amon (2), . A 640 FallofSamaria,| 722 719 
Josiah (31), 638 


This table is merely intended to render the computation of 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles as objective as possible. 
Doubt remains especially as to the interregnum between 
Pekah and Hoshea ; perhaps such a blank should be excluded, 
and the reign of Pekah made to extend to 727 Bc. No 
account is taken in the table of the Assyrian chronology : 
Kohler himself is of opinion that it helps us in several 
instances to the actually correct dates. He has already 
shown? that what is narrated in Isaiah, chaps. xxxviii., xxxix., 
occurred in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign; and, on 
the other hand, what we read in Isaiah, chaps. xxxvi., xxxvii., 
happened in his twenty-fourth year (701 B.c.). 

The following durations of reigns are definitely fixed by 
the testimony of the Assyrian monuments :— 

Shalmaneser II, . ; : ; 860-824 B.c. 
Tiglath-Pileser IL, . : ‘ : 745-727 ,, 


1In the Zeitechrift fiir lutherische Theologie, 1874, pp. 96-98. 
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Shalmaneser IV., . é : . 727-722 Bo. 
Sargon, : : ‘ P - 722-705 ,, 


The following names and dates are also given :— 
Ahab (battle at Karkar between Aleppo and 
Hamath, against the kings of Damascus and 
Hamath, with their allies; unless, as Well- 
hausen and Kamphausen suppose, Ahab is 
erroneously named instead of his son, 


Joram), : ‘ : : : 854 Bo. 
Jehu (tributary), . F 842 ,, 
Azariah (te. Uzziah, in 1 connection with Tig- 

lath-Pileser IL), . 740 , 
Menahem (made tributary by Pal, te. Tiglath- 

Pileser II.*), . 738 ,, 
Pekah (dethroned by Tiglath-Pileser), - 734 ,, 
Fall of Samaria, . F 722 , 


Campaign of Sennacherib against Samaria, 701 ,, 


See the thorough investigations of Schrader’s Cuneiform In- 
scriptions and the Old Testament, 2nd edition ;* and the sum- 
maries of Friedrich Delitzsch, under the article, “Sanherib,” in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyclop., continued by Hauck, Band xii. (1884). 

To these Assyrian synchronisms regard is shown, either 
entirely or in great measure, in the calculations of Well- 
hausen in his article on “The Chronology of the Book of 
Kings after the Division of the Kingdom,” in the Jahrbiicher 
fiir Deutsche Theologie, 1875, pp. 607-640; cf. Kamphausen, 
in Stade’s Zeitschrift, iii. (1883) pp. 193-202, and in his 
work, The Chronology of the Hebrew Kings, 1883; and of 
Duncker in his History of Antiquity, 5th edition, 1878. 
Following S. R. Driver in his Jsaiah, his Life and Times 
(1888, p. 13), we give here the estimates of these three 
writers, passing over the otherwise important article in The 
Church Quarterly Review for Jan. 1886, pp. 257-271, inas- 
much as the author is unknown to us, and an anonymous 
authority is of no weight. 


1 His name was probably Pulu (Puru) before he rose to be ruler of the 
Babylono- Assyrian kingdom. 

? Translated into English by the Rev. Professor Owen C, Whitehouse, 
London 1885-88, 2 vols.—Tr. 
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B.C. | B.C 
Athaliah (6), . Bai 843 | 843 
Joash (40), .} 837 | 837 ea Jehoa ve na | 817 | 815 | 815 
i 9 
792 


Uzziah (32), .| 791 | 778 


Zechariah (}), .| 746 | 741 | 749 

Shallum (75), 745 | 741 | 749 

Jotham Go (750) (yet) Menahem 10), . 744 | 741 | 748 

Sole ruler, . 740 | Pekahiah (2), . |wanting] 738 | 738 

Ahaz (16). 7135 735 734 | Pekah (20 .| 734 | 736 | 736 

Heat 29), | 715 | 715 | 728 | Hoshea (9 .| 733 | 730 | 734 
Manasse 


h (55), | 686 | 686 ml FallofSamaria,| 722 | 722 | 722 


The figures do not give here the year of accession to the 
throne, but the complete first year of the reign of the monarch 
which followed his accession. Those of Duncker prefer, in 
seven places, instead of the Biblical figures, other numbers, 
which make Jeroboam II. to have come to the throne 
earlier than Uzziah, and Jotham earlier than Pekah,—an 
unfounded conjecture, as even Kamphausen thinks. <A 
strange feature in Wellhausen’s arrangement is the elimina- 
tion of Pekahiah (but cf. his Prolegomena, p. 475). Kamp- 
hausen, in six instances, lengthens or shortens the numbers of 
the years indicating the duration of reigns (Amaziah, 19; 
Uzzioh, 42; Ahaz, 20; Manasseh, 45; Menahem, 3; Pekah, 
6); but, without claiming mathematical exactness for these 
corrections, he is rather on the whole convinced that, in the 
Biblical chronology of the period of the kings, we are on 
really historical ground. It may thus perhaps be necessary 
also to maintain, with W. Robertson Smith (The Prophets in 
Israel, pp. 413-419), that the year of Samaria’s fall was 
not one of the last years of Ahaz, but oné of the first of 
Hezekiah. 

If we place the death of Uzziah in the year 740, and the 
defeat of Sennacherib before Jerusalem in the year 701, 
then Isaiah’s public ministry embraced a period of forty 
years. 

voL. L Cc 
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§ 2. The Arrangement of the Collection. 


The collection of Isaiah’s prophecies is, on the whole, 
chronologically arranged. The dates in vi. 1, vii. 1, xiv. 28, 
xx. 1, xxxvi. 1, are points in a continuous line. The three 
main divisions also form a chronological series; for chaps. 
i—vi. set before us the ministry of Isaiah under Uzziah and 
Jotham; chaps. vii—xxxix., his ministry under Ahaz and 
onwards to the last years of Hezekiah; while chaps. xL-Ixvi. 
—their authenticity being assumed—are in any case the 
latest productions of the prophet. In the middle division, 
likewise, the group in chaps. vii—xii., belonging to the time 
of Ahaz, chronologically precedes the prophecies in chaps. 
xiii—xxxix., belonging to the days of Hezekiah. In several 
instances, however, the chronological arrangement is set aside 
in favour of an arrangement according to the subject-matter. 
Thus the discourse in chap. i. is not the oldest, but is placed 
first as an introduction to all the rest; and the account of 
the prophet’s consecration, given in chap. vi, which should 
stand at the beginning of the group which belongs to the 
reigns of Uzziah and Jotham, is placed at the end, where it 
looks backwards and forwards, like a prediction in the process 
of being fulfilled. The Ahaz group, which follows in chaps. 
vii—xii, is a whole moulded at one casting, But in the 
group belonging to Hezekiah’s time (chaps. xiii—xxxix.) the 
chronological order is again interrupted several times. The 
predictions against the nations, from xiv. 24 to chap. xxii., 
which belong to the Assyrian period, are introduced by a 
“burden” concerning Babylon, the city of the world-power 
(chaps. xiii—xiv. 23), and closed by one concerning Tyre, the 
city of the world’s commerce, which was to be destroyed by the 
Chaldeans (chap. xxiii.) ; while a shorter “ burden” concerning 
Babylon, in chap. xxi. 1-10, divides the cycle into two halves, 
and a collection of prophecies regarding the nations converges 
in the great apocalyptic epilogue (chaps. xxiv.—xxvii.), like 
streams discharging themselves into a sea. Accordingly, the 
first portion of the Hezekiah group, of pre-eminently ethnic 
contents, is interwoven with Babylonian pieces which belong 
to divers points in the life of Isaiah. Another such piece is 
the great epilogue in chaps. xxxiv., xxxv., forming the last 
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echo of the second portion of the Hezekiah group. This 
second portion is mainly occupied with the fate of Judah, the 
judgment which the Assyrian world-power executes upon 
Judah, and the deliverance that awaits it (chaps. xxviii—xxxiii.): 
these annoyncements are closed with a solenin declaration, in 
chaps. xxxiv., xxxv., of the judgment of God on the world of 
Israel’s enemies on the oue hand, and the redemption of Israel 
on the other, This Babylonian portion is followed by the 
historical section in chaps. xxxvi—xxxix., which form the 
historical frame of Isaiah’s predictions delivered near the 
time of the Assyrian catastrophe, and furnish us with the key 
for understanding not merely chaps. vii—xxxv., but also chaps. 
xL—Ixvi. ; 

If we take the Book of Isaiah, then, as.a whole, in the 
form in which it lies before us, apart from critical analysis, it 
falls into two halves, chaps. i—xxxix., and chaps, xl.—Ixvi. 
The former subdivides into seven parts, the latter into three. 
The first half may be called the Assyrian, inasmuch as the 
point at which it aims and in which it terminates is the fall 
of Assyria; the second may be called the Babylonian, as its 
final object is the deliverance from Babylon. The first half 
is not purely Assyrian, however; but among the Assyrian 
portions are inserted Babylonian pieces, and generally such as 
apocalyptically break through the limited horizon of the 
former. The seven portions of the first half are the following: 
1. Prophecies on the growth of obduracy in the mass of the 
people (chaps, ii—vi.). 2. Zhe consolation of Immanuel in the 
Assyrian oppressions (chaps. vii.—xii.). These two portions form 
a syzygy, ending with a psalm of the redeemed (chap. xii.), 
the last echo of the song at the Red Sea; and are separated 
by the consecration of the prophet (chap. vi.), which looks 
both backward and forward: the opening discourse (chi i.), 
as a kind of prologue, forms the introduction to the whole. 
3. Prophecies of judgment and salvation of the heathen (chaps. 
xiii.-xxiii.), chiefly belonging to the period of the judgment 
on Assyria, but enclosed and intersected by Babylonian pieces. 
A prophecy concerning Babylon (chap. xiii—xiv. 23), the city 
of the world-power, forms its introduction; while a prophecy 
concerning Tyre (chap. xxiii), the city of the world’s com- 
merce, which received its death-blow from the Chaldeans, 
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forms its conclusion; and a second prophecy concerning the 
desert by the sea, ze. Babylon (chap. xxi. 1-10), forms the 
centre. 4. Then follows a great apocalyptic prophecy con- 
cerning the judgment of the world and the last things (chaps. 
xxiv.—xxvii.), affording a grand background to the cycle of 
prophecies concerning the nations, and with it forming a 
second syzygy. 5. A third syzygy begins with chaps. 
xxviii.-xxxiii.: this cycle of prophecy is historical, and treats 
of the revolt from Assyria and its results. 6. With it is 
combined a far-reaching eschatological prophecy on the 
avenging and redemption of the Church (chaps. xxxiv., XXxv.), 
. in which we already hear, as in a prelude, the keynote of 
chaps. xl.—Ixvi. 7. After these three syzygies we are carried 
back (by chaps. xxxvi—xxxix.) in the first two historical 
accounts to the Assyrian period, while the other two show us, 
afar off, the entanglement with Babylon, which was then but 
about to begin, These four historical accounts, with the 
indications of their chronological order, are peculiarly arranged 
in such a way that half of them look backwards, half of them 
forwards ; they thus also fasten together the two halves of 
the whole book. The prophecy in chap. xxxix. 5-7 stands 
between the two halves like a sign-post, bearing on its arm 
the inscription “ Babylon ” (33). Thither tends the further 
course of Israel’s history ; there is the prophet henceforward 
buried in spirit with his people; there (in chaps. xl.—lxvi.) 
does he proclaim to the mourners of Zion the approaching 
deliverance. The trilogical arrangement of this book of con- 
solation may be regarded as proved ever since it was first 
observed and shown by Riickert in 1831. It falls into three 
sections, containing three times three addresses (chaps. 
xL-xlviii., xlix.-lvii., lviii—lxvi.), with a kind of refrain at 
the close. 


§ 3. The Critical Questions, 


The collection of Isaiah’s prophecies is thus a united whole, 
whose several parts have been skilfully and significantly 
arranged. This arrangement is worthy of the prophet. 
Nevertheless, the present form of the work is not to be 
attributed to him, if (1) the prophecies in chaps. xiii—xiv. 23, 
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xxi. 1-10, xxiii., xxiv.—xxvii., xxxiv. and xxxv. cannot have 
been composed by him; and (2) if the historical accounts in 
chaps, xxxvi.—xxxix., which we find again in 2 Kings xviii. 13 
to xx. 19, are not records from Isaiah’s pen. For if those 
prophecies be taken away, the beautiful whole, especially the 
book against the nations, tumbles to pieces into a confused 
quodlibet ; and if chaps. xxxvi.—xxxix. were not directly com- 
posed by Isaiah, then neither can the arrangement of the 
whole be directly the work of Isaiah; for it is precisely 
chaps. xxxvi,-xxxix. which form the clasp binding the two 
halves of the collection together. 

The critical treatment of Isaiah began in the following 
manner :—The commencement was made with the second part. 
Koppe first of all expressed doubt regarding the genuineness 
of chap. l.; then Déderlein expressed his decided suspicion 
as to the genuineness of the whole; and Justi, followed by 
Eichhorn, Paulus, and Bertholdt, raised the suspicion into 
confident assurance of spuriousness. The result thus attained 
could not possibly remain without reaction on the first part. 
Rosenmiiller, who was always very dependent upon predeces- 
sors, was the first to deny the Isaian origin of the prophecy 
against Babylon, in chaps. xiii—xiv. 23, though this is attested 
by the heading; Justi and Paulus undertook to find further 
reasons for the opinion. Greater advance was now made. 
Along with the prophecy against Babylon in chaps. xiii— 
xiv. 23, the other, in chap. xxi. 1-10, was likewise condemned, 
and Rosenmiiller could not but be astonished when Gesenius 
let the former fall, but left the latter standing. There still 
remained the prophecy against Tyre, in chap. xxiii, which, 
according as the announced destruction of Tyre was regarded as 
accomplished by the Assyrians or the Chaldeans, might either 
be left to Isaiah, or attributed to a later prophet unknown. 
Eichhorn, followed by Rosenmiiller, decided that it was 
spurious; but Gesenius understood the Assyrians as the 
destroyers, and as the prediction consequently did not extend 
beyond the horizon of Isaiah, he defended its genuineness. 
Thus was the Babylonian series of prophecies set aside. The 
keen eyes of the critics, however, made still further dis- 
coveries, In chaps. xxiv.—xxvii., Eichhorn found plays on words 
that were unworthy of Isaiah, and Gesenius an allegorical 
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announcement of the fall of Babylon: both accordingly 
condemned these three chapters, and Ewald transposed them 
to the time of Cambyses. With chaps. xxxiv., xxxv., on 
account of their relation to the second part, the procedure 
was shorter. Rosenmiiller at once pronounced them to be 
“a poem composed during the Babylonian exile, near its 
close.” Such is the history of the origin of the criticism of 
Isaiah. Its first attempts were very juvenile. It was 
Gesenius, but especially Hitzig and Ewald, who first raised it 
to the eminence of a science. 

If we take our stand on this eminence, thes the Book of 
Isaiah is an anthology of prophetic discourses by different 
authors. I have never found anything inherently objection- 
able in the view that prophetic discourses by Isaiah and 
by other later prophets may have been blended and joined 
together in it on a definite plan. Even in that case the collec- 
tion would be no play of chance, no production of arbitrary 
will. Those prophecies originating in post-Isaian times are, 
in thought and the expression of thought, more nearly akin to 
Isaiah than to any other prophet; they are really the homo- 
geneous and simultaneous continuation of Isaian prophecy, 
the primary stream of which ramifies in them as in the 
branches of a river, and throughout retains its fertilizing 
power. These later prophets so closely resembled Isaiah in 
prophetic vision, that posterity might on that account well 
identify them with him. They belong more or less nearly 
to those pupils of his to whom he refers, when, in chap. 
viii, 16, he entreats the Lord, “Seal instruction among my 
disciples.” We know of no other prophet belonging to the 
kingdom of Judah, like Isaiah, who was surrounded by a band 
of younger prophets, and, so to speak, formed a school. 
Viewed in this light, the Book of Isaiah is the work of his 
creative spirit and the band of followers. These later prophets 
are Isaian,—they are Isaiah’s disciples; it is his spirit that 
continues to operate in them, like the spirit of Elijah in 
Elisha,—nay, we may say, like the spirit of Jesus in the 
apostles ; for the words of Isaiah (viii. 18), “ Behold, I and 
the children whom God hath given me,’ are employed in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 13) as typical of Jesus Christ. In 
view of this fact, the whole book rightly bears the name of 
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Isaiah, inasmuch as he is, directly and indirectly, the author 
of all these prophetic discourses; his name is the correct 
common-denominator for this collection of prophecies, which, 
with all their diversity, yet form a unity; and the second 
half particularly (chaps. xl—Ixvi.) is the work of a pupil 
who surpasses the master, though he owes the master every- 
thing. 

Such may possibly be the case. It seems to me even prob- 
able, and almost certain, that this may be so; but indubitably 
certain it is not, in my opinion, and I shall die without 
getting over this hesitancy. For very many difficulties arise, 
—this first of all, that not a single one of the canonical 
books of prophecy has a similar phenomenon to present, ex- 
cepting only the Book of Zechariah, with chaps. ix.—xiv. of 
which the same is said to be the case as with Isaiah, chaps. 
xl.—lxvi., with this difference merely, that whereas the latter 
are ascribed to a prophet who lived during the exile, chaps. 
ix._xiv. of Zechariah are attributed to one or two earlier 
prophets of pre-exile times, Stade has proved the post- 
exilian origin of Zechariah, chaps. ix.—xiv., also; and we 
may still continue to assume that it is the post-exilian—bnt, 
after chaps. i—viii, much older—Zechariah himself who, in 
chaps. ix.—xiv., prophesies concerning the last days in figures 
borrowed from the past, and purposely makes use of older 
prophecies, No other book of prophecy besides occasions like 
doubts as to its unity of authorship. Even regarding the Book 
of Jeremiah, Hitzig allows that, though interpolated, it con- 
tains no spurious pieces. Something exceptional, however, 
may have happened to the Book of Isaiah. Yet it would cer- 
tainly be a strange accident if there should have been preserved 
a quantity of precisely such prophecies as carry with them, in 
so eminent a degree, so singularly, and in so matchless a 
manner, Isaiah’s style, Strange, again, it would be that 
history knows nothing whatever regarding this Isaian series 
of prophets. And strange is it, once more, that the very 
names of these prophets have suffered the common fate of 
being forgotten, even although, in time, they all stood nearer 
to the collector than did the old prophet whom they had taken 
as their model. Tradition, indeed, is anything but infallible, 
yet its testimony here is powerfully corroborated by the rela- 
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tion of Zephaniah and Jeremiah—the two most reproductive 
prophets—not merely to chaps. xl—Ixvi, but also to the 
undisputed portions of the first half. To all appearance they 
had before them these prophecies, making these their model, 
and taking out passages for incorporation in their own pro- 
phecies, thus forming a kind of mosaic_—a fact which has 
been thoroughly investigated by Caspari, but which none of the 
modern critics as yet has carefully considered, and ventured, 
with like citation of proofs, to disprove. Further, though the 
disputed prophecies contain much that cannot be adduced from 
the remaining prophecies,—material which Driver, in his Isaiah 
(1888), has carefully extracted and elucidated,—yet I am not 
convinced that the characteristically Isaian elements do not pre- 
ponderate. And, thirdly, the type of the disputed prophecies, 
which, if genuine, belong to the latest period of the prophet, 
does not stand in sharp contrast to the type of the remainder,— 
rather do the confessedly genuine prophecies lead us in many 
ways to the others; the brighter form and the richer eschato- 
logical contents of the disputed prophecies find their preludes 
there. And if the unity of Isaian authorship is actually given 
up, how many later authors, along with the great anonymous 
writer of chaps. xl—Ixvi, have we to distinguish? To this 
query no one has yet given a satisfactory reply. Such are 
the considerations which, in the Isaian question, assuredly do 
not allow me to attain the assurance of mathematical certainty. 
Moreover, the influence of criticism on exegesis in the Book 
of Isaiah amounts to nothing. If any one casts reproach on 
this commentary as uncritical, he will at least be unable to 
charge it with misinterpretation. Nowhere will it be found 
that the exposition does violence to the text in favour of a 
false apologetic design. 

When John Coleridge Patteson, the missionary bishop of 
Melanesia, undertook his last voyage of supervision among 
the islands,—a voyage which ended with his martyrdom 
on September 29, 1871,— he was studying, on board the 
schooner, the Book of Isaiah, with the help of this com- 
mentary, regarding which he wrote before on one occasion, 
“ Delitzsch helps me much in Isaiah.” His last letter speaks 
at the close about this commentary and Biblical criticism. 
Miss Ch. M. Yonge, in her biography, has not given this 
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passage But doubtless it expressed his deep and absorbing 
interest in the Divine word of prophecy, which at present 
almost completely disappears behind the tangled thorns of 
an overgrown criticism. Meanwhile, if we hold ourselves 
warranted, on the one hand, in objecting to that direction of 
criticism from which a naturalistic contemplation of the world 
demands foregone conclusions of a negative character,—on 
the other hand, we are certainly far from denying to criticism 
as such its well-founded rights, 
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When the Church, at the time of the Reformation, began 
to examine and sift its possessions that had been handed 
down by tradition, Biblical criticism also took its rise. At 
the same time, Scripture exposition on historico-grammatical 
principles, conscious of its task, endeavoured to reach the one 
true meaning of Scripture, and put an end to the legerdemain 
of the “ manifold sense of Scripture ” which bad been developed 
in accordance with tedious examples; this advance was made 
under the influence exerted by the revival of classical studies, 
and by the help of increased knowledge of Hebrew derived 
from Jewish teachers. For Isaiah, however, the Reformation- 
period itself did not accomplish much. 

Calvin’s Commentaries answer the expectations with which 
one goes to consult them; on the other hand, Luther's Scholia 
are a second-hand and poor performance. The productions of 
Grotius, important enough in other fields, are in Isaiah, as 
throughout the prophets generally, of little consequence; he 
mixes up the sacred with the profane; and being unable to 
follow prophecy in its flight, he clips its wings. Aug. 
Varenius, of Rostock, one of the orthodox Lutherans, wrote 
a Commentary on Isaiah which is not to be despised even 
now ; but, though learned in many ways, it is the confused 
production of an undisciplined mind But Campegius 
Vitringa (who died in 1722 as professor of theology at 
Franequer), by his Commentary in two folio volumes, which 
appeared in 1714, threw all the works of his predecessors 
into the shade. It is he who originated the historical 

1 Life of J. C0. Patteson, vol. ii. p. 379 (cf. 268), 5th edition (1875), 
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method of expounding the prophets, and in this he has 
given us his own work as a model ;? but, though starting with 
the correct principle that it does not exhaust the meaning of the 
prophet’s words, he nevertheless, in the allegorical explanation 
appended to the grammatico-historical, shows that he is not 
yet quite free from the Cocceian method, which, without con- 
sidering the complex-apotelesmatic character of prophecy, 
reads in the prophets the most minute allusions to the 
history of the world and the Church. The shady sides of 
the commentary usually come before the reader first ; but the 
more he uses it, the more highly does he learn to value it. 
There is deep research throughout,—nowhere a superabund- 
ance of dead and dry learning. The author’s heart is present 
in his work. At times he pauses in the path of toilsome 
investigation, and gives vent to his thoughts in rapturous 
expressions. He sees and feels more deeply than Bishop 
Lowth, who keeps to the surface, alters the Masoretic text 
according to his taste? and does not get beyond esthetic 
admiration of the form. 

The era of modern exegesis begins with that destructive 
theology of the latter half of the eighteenth century which 
pulled down but could not build. This destruction, however, 
was not unproductive of good: the denial of the divine and 
eternal in Scripture has helped us to recognise its human 
and temporal aspects, the charm of its poetry, and—what is 
of still greater consequence— the concrete reality of its 
history. Rosenmiiller’s Scholia (3 vols.; last edition, 1811-— 
1820) are an industrious, clear, and elegant compilation, 
chiefly from Vitringa; the sohriety of judgment displayed in 
selecting, and the dignified earnestness—far removed from all 
frivolity—deserve our praise. The Commentary of Gesentus 
(in three parts, or with the translation, four parts, 1820—- 
1821), which is more decidedly rationalistic, is also more 
independent in its exegesis, careful in its historical expositions, 
and especially distinguished for its pleasing and perspicuous 
style and the stores of learning gathered from all the literature 
on Isaiah, especially the new sources of grammatico-historical 
knowledge opened up since Vitringa’s time. The Commentary 

1 See Diestel, Geschichte des A. T. in der christlichen Ktrche, 436-438, 

* Against him, Kohler wrote Vindtciae textus Heb. Esatae, 1786. 
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of Hitzig (1833) remains his best work, eminent for its 
precision, acuteness, and originality of grammatical perception, 
its fine tact in discovering the train of thought, its pith and 
exactness in stating carefully considered results; but it is 
also disfigured by reckless and pseudo-critical assertions of an 
arbitrary character, and by a designedly profane style of 
thought that remains unaffected by the spirit of prophecy. 
The Commentary of Hendewerk (2 vols. 1838-1843) is in 
- philological and historical exposition often very weak; the 
style is diffuse, and the eye of the disciple of Herbart is too 
dull to distinguish between Israelitish prophecy and heathen 
poetry, between the peclitics of Isaiah and those of Demos- 
thenes. Nevertheless, the careful diligence and earnest 
endeavour to point out in Isaiah the germs of eternal verities, 
are unmistakeable. In the work of Hwald (translated into 
English; London 1875-1881) there is universally recognised 
his natural penetration, and the noble enthusiasm with which 
he throws himself into the contents of the prophetic books, 
in which he finds a perpetual present; and his endeavour 
to attain a deep apprehension is in some degree rewarded. 
But it is provoking to observe the self-sufficiency with which he 
ignores nearly all his predecessors, the dictatorial confidence of 
his criticism, the false and often nebulous pathos, and the com- 
plete identification of his opinions with truth itself. In setting 
forth the characteristics of the prophets, he is a master; his 
translations, on the other hand, are stiff, and hardly according 
to the taste of any one. Unmbrett’s Practical Commentary 
(2nd edition, 1846) is useful and stimulating; a profound 
zsthetic and religious conviction of the glorious character 
of the prophetic word reveals itself in highly poetic language, 
heaping one figure on another, and almost never descending to 
an ordinary level. The other extreme is the prose of Knobel 
(died 1863). The precision of this scholar, the third edition 
of whose Commentary on Isaiah (1861) was one of his last 
works, deserves the most grateful recognition for its excellence 
in philological as well as in archeological matters; but his 
almost affected commonness of style prevents him from seeing 
the depth of meaning, while his excessive desire to find 
historical realization everywhere conceals from him the poetry 
of the form. The Commentary of Drechsler was a real 
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advance in the exposition of Isaiah. It was edited by himself 
only as far as chap. xxvii. and then cowpleted (2 vols. 
1845-57) by me and by H. A. Hahn of Greifswald (who died 
in 1861), from his notes, though these afforded little that 
could be used in the exposition of chaps, xl.—xlvi. Since the 
time of Vitringa, this is comparatively the best Commentary 
on Isaiah, chaps. i—xii.,’ and especially on chaps, xiii—xxvii. 
Its excellence does not lie in the exposition of details ——for 
this is inadequate, through the fragmentary and glossatorial 
style of its exegesis, and, though diligent and thorough, 
especially in a grammatical point of view, is not homogeneous 
or productive,—but in the spiritual and spirited conception of 
the whole, the profound perception of the character and the 
ideas of the prophet and of prophecy, the vigorous penetration 
into the inmost nature of the plan and contents of the whole. 
Meanwhile (1850, 2 vols.) there appeared the Commentary of 
Peter Schegg, which follows the Vulgate, and contains valuable 
remarks in connection with the history of translations, but 
also displays free and profound insight into the genesis and 
meaning of the prophecies; at the same time there also 
appeared the Commentary of Ernst Meier, the Tiibingen 
orientalist, which did not get beyond the first half. If any 
one was specially called to advance the exegetical study of the 
Book of Isaiah, it was C. P. Caspari of Christiania; but of his 
Norwegian Commentary all that has appeared reaches only to 
the end of chap. vi.,? and its progress has been hindered not 
only by the exhaustive thoroughness of investigation at which 
he aimed, but also by the Grundtvig controversy, which 
involved him in very extensive studies in the field of Church 
history. Wealth of material for the following prophetic dis- 
courses is also afforded by his “Contributions to the Intro- 
duction to the Book of Isaiah, and to the history of Isaiah's 
time,” which appeared (1848) as vol. ii. of our Studies in Biblical 

1 See the review by Franz Dietrich in Reuters Repertorium, vol. xlviii. 
pp- 1-25. In the same year, 1845, Schriring in Wismar began his Studies 
in Isatah, three parts of which (1845, 1852, 1857) have appeared. 

2 Commentar til de tolv forste Capitler of Propheten Jesaja, Christiania 
1867. Cf. also the treatise on the Seraphim in Isaiah in the Theological 
Tidsskrift for 1859, and the Essay on the position and meaning of Isaiah 
viii. in the History of the Kingdom of God, in the Bibelske Afhandlinger, 
1884 
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Theology ; his “Programm” on the Syro-Ephraimitish war (pub- 
lished in 1849); and his treatise, not by any means obsolete; 
on “Jeremiah a witness to the genuineness of Isaiah,chap. xxxiv., 
and hence also to that of Isaiah, chaps. xL—lxvi, chaps, xiii— 
xiv, 23, and xxi. 1-10” (with an Excursus on the relation of 
Zephaniah to the disputed prophecies of Isaiah), which appeared 
in the Zeitschrift f. d. ges. luth. Theologie u. Kirche, 1843. 
Among Jewish Commentaries, two must be mentioned; the 
work of M. L. Malbim (who died at Kiew 1879), which 
(published at Krotoschin 1849) especially deals in a concise 
style with the exact meaning of synonymous words and ex- 
pressions; and the learned, subtle, and ever-stimulating work 
of Samuel David Zuzzatto, of Padua (died 1865), part of 
which, from the beginning to chap. xxxviii., was published by 
himself under the title Profeta Isaia volgarizeato ¢ commentato 
ad uso degli Israeliti, while the remainder was edited after 
his death from the materials he had left (Padua 1855-1866). 


Of additional literature that has been published since the 
appearance of the second and third editions of this Com- 
mentary (1869, 1879), the following, arranged in chronological 
order, is worthy of notice :— 


Cueyxez, T. K. (Oriel Professor at Oxford, and Canon of 
Colchester): The Book of Isaiah chronologically arranged. 
An amended version, with historical and critical introductions 
and explanatory notes. London 1870. 

There had previously been published, by the same writer, Notes 
and Criticisms on the Hebrew text of Isaiah (London 1868): 
frequent reference was made to this work in the second edition of 
our Commentary. 

SEINECKE, L. (Pastor at Hevensen, near Nordheim): Der 
Evangelist des Alten Testaments. Erklaérung der Weissagung 
Jesaia’s, Kap. xl-Ixvi. Leipzig 1870. 

See the review by Ed. Riehm, in Studien u. Kritiken, 1872, 
pp. 553-578. 

Birks, T. R.: Commentary on the Book of Isaiah. London 
1871. 
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mye apo, Liber Jesaiae. Textum masoreticum accuratissime 
expressit, e fontibus Masorae varie illustravit, notis criticis 
confirmavit S. Baer. Praefatus est edendi operis aces Fr. 
Delitzsch. Leipzig 1872. 


Drestet, Lupwia (died at Tiibingen, 1879): Der Prophet 
Jesaia, erklart von Aug. Kuobel (who died naeo) Aufl, 4. 
Leipzig 1872. 


Rieu, Ep. (died at Halle, 1888): Das erste Buch Mose 
nach der deutschen Uebersetzuug Dr. Mart. Luthers in 
rediviertem Text mit Vorbemerkungen und Erlauterungen, 
und einem die Berichtigungen des Jesaja enthaltenden Anhang 
im Auftrag der zur Revision der Uebersetzung des A. T. 
berufenen Conferenz herausgegeben. Halle 1873. 


Srapg, BernaarD (Professor in Giessen) : De Isaiae 
vaticiniis Aethiopicis diatribe. Leipzig 1873. 
See the notice by Aug. Dillmann in the Liter. Centralblatt, 1874, 
Nr. 9. 


Srracuey, Sir Epwarp: Jewish History and Politics in 
the time of Sargon and Sennacherib. An inquiry into the 
historical meaning and purpose of the prophecies of Isaiah. 
Second edition, revised. London 1874. 


‘Weser, Ferp. (died at Polsingen, 1879): Der Profet 
Jesaja in Bibelstunden ausgelegt. 2 vols. Nordlingen 
1875-76. ° 


KLOSTERMANN, Ava. (Professor in Kiel): Jesaja, cap. xL— 
-Ixvi. Eine Bitte um Hiilfe in grosser Noth. In Zeitschrift 
fiir luth. Theologie, 1876; pp. 1-60. 


Konut, ALEX. (Chief Rabbi in Fiinfkirchen): Antiparsische 
Ausspriiche im Deuterojesajas. In Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenl. Gesellschaft, 1879, pp. 709-722. 


NETELER, B.: Das Buch Isaias aus dem Urtext iibersetzt 
und mit Beriicksichtigung seiner Gliederung und der auf 
seinen Inhalt sich beziehenden assyr. Inschriften erklart. 
Miinster 1876. 


See the notice by W. Baudissin in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
1876, Nr. 19. 
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Reuss, Ep. (Professor in Strasburg): Les Prophates (form- 
ing Part 2 of his work on the Scriptures), 2 vols. the former 
of which contains the translation and exposition of the old 
Isaiah portions, while the latter contains the decidedly later 
portions, Paris 1876, 


The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah according to the Jewish 
Interpreters, I. Texts edited from printed books and MSS. 
by Ad. Neubauer. II. Translations by 8. R. Driver and Ad. 
Neubauer, With an introduction to the translations by Prof. 
E. B. Pusey. Oxford and London 1876-77. 


See the notice by Hermann Strack in the Theologische Literatur- 
zeitung, 1877, Nr, 21. 


Lr Hier (formerly Professor in the Seminary of Saint- 
Sulpice, Paris): Les trois grands prophétes, Isaie, Jérémie, 
Ezéchiel ; analyses et commentaires, Varis 1877. 


See the notice by W. Baudissin in the Theologische Literatur- 
zeitung, 1877, Nr. 11, 


NAcE.sBacu, C. W. Epvarp (died at Gunzenhausen, 1880): 
Der Prophet Jesaja, theologisch-homiletisch bearbeitet (Theil 
14 des Lange’schen Bibelwerks). Bielefeld u. Leipzig 1877. 
[Translated into English, with additions, by Samuel T. Lowrie 
and Dunlop Moore, New York and Edinburgh 1878.] 

See the notice in the Beilage zur Luth. Kirchenzeitung, Nr. 1, 
and that by Em. Kautsch in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
1878, Nr, 25. 


Srrack, Herm. (Professor in Berlin): Zur Textkritik 
des Jesaias. In Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1877, pp. 
17-52. 


Sruper, G. L. (Professor in Berne): Beitrige zur Textkritik 
des Jesaja. In the Jahrbiicher fiir protest. Theologie, 1877, 
pp. 706-730. 


Fenr, Fredrik: Profeten Jesaja: Ett gammaltestamentligt 
Utkast. Upsala 1877. 


De Lacarpg, Pati (Professor in Gottingen): Semitica. 
Aus dem 23. Bande der Abhandl. der kgl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissensch. in Gottingen. Gottingen 1878. 
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Pages 1-32 contain critical remarks on Isaiah, chaps. i—xvii.: sce 
the notice by Eberh. Nestle in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1878, 
Nr. 11. 
Loup, Fr. (Pastor in Zirchow a/Usedom): Zur Frage iiber die 
Echtheit von Jesaias 40-66. Drei Hefte. Berlin 1878-80. 
See the notice in the Liter. Beilage der Luther. Kirchenzeitung, 
1879, Nr. 17. 
K6stiin, FriepricH: Jesaia und Jeremia, Ihr Leben und 
ihr Wirken aus ihren Schriften dargestellt. Berlin 1879. 


Bartu, J. (Professor in Berlin): Beitrige zur Erklirung 
des Jesaia. Karlsruhe 1855. 


Scuotz, ANTON (Professor in Wiirzburg): Die alexandrin- 
ische Uebersetzung des Buches Jesaias, Wiirzburg 1880. 


CueynE, T. K.: The Prophecies of Isaiah. A new trans- 
lation, with commentary and appendices, 2 vols. London 
1880-81. [Fifth edition, 1889.] 

See my notice of the first edition in The Academy, 1880 (Ap. 10). 


KNABENBAUER, A. (Jesuit priest): Erklérung des Propheten 
Jesaia. Freiburg i. B. 1881. 


Distinguished for the very extensive use made of the older exposi- 
tory literature (certainly with no great profit), and for beneficial 
regard to the more modern, 

GutHe, Herm. (Professor in Leipzig): Das Zukunftsbild 
des Jesaia. Leipzig 1885. 


BREDENKAMP, C. J. (Professor in Greifswald): Der Prophet 
Jesaia erklart. Drei Lieferungen. Erlangen 1886-7. 
This author hae also published Vaticintum quod de Immanuele 
edidit Jesuias. Erlangen 1880. 
Von ORELLI, Conr. (Professor in Basle): Die Propheten 
Jesaja und Jeremia ausgelegt. Nérdlingen 1887. [Trans- 
lated in Clark’s For. Theol Lib. Edinburgh 1889.] 


[Driver, S. R. (Regius Professor of Hebrew in Oxford 
University): Isaiah, his Life and Times. London 1888.] 


[Sayce, A. H.: The Life and Times of Isaiah. London 1889.] 


(Situ, GEorGE A.: The Book of Isaiah. 2 vols. London 
1889-90.] 


THE SUPERSCRIPTION OF THE BOOK OF 
ISAIAH. 


—— 


L The external title as handed down is “Y@, The LXX. 
always modifies the form of the prophet’s name into HY AIA 
(see Frankel, Vorstudien, p. 111); on the other hand, it 
renders the name my in Ezra viii. 7, 19 by ‘Icatas (but in 
other places in many other ways’), both paroxytone, inasmuch 
as as in prosody is long; Lat. Isaias (Esaias), in Prudentius 
with accented a and short ¢ (but, on the other hand, Jeremias, 
because in this case the ¢, which is short in accordance with 
the Hebrew, is not suited for bearing the accent of the word). 
In the book itself, and throughout the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, the prophet is called *"yt (in the Babylonian Codex, 
dating from the year 916, ¥ Ye, according to the old style of 
writing) ; on the other hand, in the Books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, the shorter form designates other per- 
sons. Though the shorter form of such names was in ancient 
times current along with the longer, it came to be exclusively 
used in more recent days; hence its employment as the 
usual title. The name is a compound word, signifying “Jahu 
(Juh) has wrought salvation,”—ye* being equivalent to yn 
(in ™yein), as am in ™3M is equivalent to 31 — not 
“salvation of Jahu” (as explained, for instance, by Kiiper, 
with Caspari); for, as Kohler has shown, in the beginning of 
his Commentary on Zechariah, the number of the names of 
persons compounded of a substantive and m is exceeded by 


1 "Hoaias (or even ‘Hoaiac, following the analogy of ‘Helodes, ‘Havys05) 
is essentially a modification like "Ieefes. . There are some other proper 
names beginning with ey, but the LXX. renders none of these by He 
or Ie, like this one. In Ezra viii. 7, 19, m*yer is modified into the form 

loate;, and in 1 Chron. iii. 21, Neh. xi. 7, into’ Ievies,—a worse form. 
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that of those which are formed from the perfect of the Qal, 
and this, too, with the meaning of a derived conjugation, 
especially the Piél and Hiphil. Combined with yt, how- 
ever, the name would probably take the form wry (like 
mpon, mab0, WTS), and signify, “Jahu is my salvation ;’ ; 

hence | MYC, like 7°73}, 731, ™N3, will be an exclamation of 
thankfulness to God made into the name of the child.* The 
prophet shows he is conscious that it was not by accident he 
bore this name; for Yin, ye, and TY are among his 
favourite words,—nay, we may say, he lives and moves in the 
coming salvation: but mm is the God of salvation ; this is 
the peculiar redemptive designation of God. The name in- 
dicates the Being who exists absolutely (ie. eternally and 
independently), who bears witness to Himself (Ex. iii. 14), as 
freely and according to His own counsel determining His 
ways, ruling throughout the course of history, and fixing its 
form. This work of free grace has for its end that salvation 
which, beginning with Israel and working outwards, embraces 
and includes all mankind. The element 17 (7) in the prophet’s 
name has been shortened from the “tetragrammaton” mn by 
rejecting the second n. From this abbreviation we see that 
the vowel a stood at the beginning of the divine name. 
According to Theodoret, it was pronounced ‘IaBé by the 
Samaritans; this is alse the pronunciation given in the 
Archontic list of the divine names found in Epiphanius. 
Jacob of Edessa, as we learn from an excursus to his Syriac 
translation of the Adyoe émiOpovtcc of Severus of Antioch, 
was under the erroneous impression that the name in Hebrew 
was pronounced mm like mmx; moreover, this Ol0ls, in the 
Codex Curzonianius of the Syro-Hexaplar Isaiah, is tran- 
scribed in Greek characters HEHE (Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenl, Gesellschaft, xxxii. 465 ff.). The testimony hereby 
borne to the conclusion of the word in *— is confirmed by the 
abbreviation into ¥°, which, after the analogy of similar 
abbreviations, has come from ™m, through an intermediate 
form 1, The modified form "Aid (found in Theodoret) does 
not point to the divine name mm (which must have been 
represented by ‘Ia8a), but m; ‘Iam with its by-forms is 
am, and ‘Iawid (in Origen, contra Celsum, i. 656) is the 

1 See Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegomena, pp. 206-208. 
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condensed mim.' The pronunciation Jehovah (Yehovah) has 
arisen from a combination of the Qeri and Kethib, and did 
not become current till after the sixteenth century ; Galatinus, 
about 1518, in his work de arcanis catholicae veritatis, was 
the first who remarked that the “ tetragrammaton,” read as it 
is pointed, sounds Jehovah (Yehovah); from that time people 
began to pronounce it so, but Genebrard, who died in 1597, 
in his Commentary on the Psalms, continues against Beza to 
oppose it as an intolerable innovation: IJmpii vetustatis 
temeratores et nominis Dei ineffabilis profanatores atque adeo 
transformatores JOVA vel JEHOVAH lequnt, vocabulo novo, barbaro, 
Jictitio, irreligioso et Jovem gentilium redolente. 

II. The title of the book, given by itself. Ver 1: “The 
vision of Yeshayahu, son of Amoz, which he saw concerning 
Judah and Jerusalem in the days of Uzziyahu, Jotham, Ahaz, 
Yehizkiyahu, kings of Judah.” Isaiah is here called Yiox™ja. 
The Jewish doctrine, known even to the early Fathers of the 
Church, that when a prophet’s father is named, the latter also 
was a prophet (Megilla 15a), is unfounded. But there is at 
least some sense, though no historic basis, in an old tradition 
repeated in the Midrash (Pesikta de-Rab Cahana 1176) and 
the Talmuds (Megilla 108, cf. Sota 100), that Amoz was the 
brother of Amaziah, the father and predecessor of Uzziah, and 
that Isaiah was thus, like the Davidic kings, a descendant of 
Judah and Tamar. The nature and appearance of Isaiah 
make a thoroughly royal impression. He speaks to kings 
like a king. With majestic bearing he goes to meet the 
magnates of his people, and of the world-power beyond. In 
his style, he is among the prophets what Solomon was among 
the kings. In all circumstances and moods, he is master of 
his materials, a master of language, — simply magnificent, 
sublime without affectation, splendid though unadorned. But 
this regal character had its roots somewhere else than in 
blood. Only this much may be said with certainty, that 
Isaiah was born in Jerusalem. For the character of his 
prophecy betokens closest intimacy with the capital: accord- 
ing to Chagiga 136, he stands in relation to Ezekiel as a 
native of the chief city to a native of the provinces; notwith- 
standing his exceeding manifold prophetic missions, we never 

1 Cf. Baudissin, Studien eur semit. Religionsgeschichte, i. 183 f. 
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find him outside of Jerusalem; here, too, as may be seen 
from chap. xxii. 1, and the style of his intercourse with king 
Hezekiah, he lived with his wife and children in the lower 
part of the city; here he carried on his ministry under the 
four kings named in ver. 1, who are enumerated without “vav 
copulative ;” there is the same unconnected enumeration as 
in the titles of the Books of Hosea and Micah. There 
Hezekiah is called ™?tM,—almost the same form as here,— 
but with the simple rejection of the toneless . The 
Chronicler especially prefers the complete form,—full both at 
the beginning and the end,—though he also uses the rarer 
form wrpin. Roorda is of opinion that the Chronicler took 
this malformation from the three titles, where it is a copyist’s 
error for 374M or MAN; but it is aleo found in Jer. xv. 4 
and 2 Kings xx. 10, where such an error in transcription 
could not possibly have taken place. Accordingly, it is not 
an irregular form; we must not, however, with Roorda, derive 
it from the Piél, but from the Qal of the verb (“strong is 
Jehovah”), with a connecting t, which occurs pretty frequently 
in proper names derived from verb-roots with a vowel in the 
middle, such as 5XO”* from YY, 1 Chron. iv. 36. 

Under the kings already mentioned Isaiah exercised his 
ministry, or, as it is expressed in ver. 1, saw the vision which 
he committed to writing in the book before us. Among the 
many Hebrew synonyms for seeing, 7M is the general ex- 
pression regularly used for prophetic perception, whether the 
form in which the divine revelation was made to the prophet 
was a vision or an audible communication; in both cases he 
“sees” it,—distinguishing this divine message, in its super- 
natural objectivity, from his own conceptions and thoughts by 
means of the inner sense, which is designated by the term 
used to denote the noblest of the tive external senses. The 
prophet accordingly is called “th, “a seer” (at an earlier 
period in the language, 734, 1 Sam. ix. 9), and prophecy is 
called fit"; the term 8833, which is the cognate of *'23, appears. 
only in the latest period (thrice in Chronicles and Nehemiah). 
The noun fith, indeed, is also applied to individual visions (cf. 
Jer. xxix. 7 with Job xx. 8, xxxiii. 15), like 47 (const. fin), 
which is formed from %M by euphonic doubling, and is more 
frequently used in this sense; but here, in the title to the 
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Book of Isaiah, the abstract meaning passes over into the still 
more closely related collective, indicating the whole of what 
is seen, t.e. the contents of the vision. We may not conclude, 
therefore, that the first part of ver. 1 was originally the 
superscription merely of the first prophetic address, and that 
it was only through the addition of the latter part that it was 
changed into a general title for the whole book: Vitringa 
held this view, and perhaps it may even be correct, but with 
the Chronicler (2 Chron. xxxii. 32) this wryer pin appears 
as the general title of the collection. 

Along with Judah, Jerusalem is further specially mentioned 
as the object of the vision. The “perpetual Qeri” to nbwy 
(ode) is oe, which is hardly to be regarded as a “ broken 
dual,” 7.2. as formed through internal change of sound, but— 
like 5Y for MSY, 2 Chron. xiii, 19, and the Aramaic M>Y¥— 
a later form in which the diphthongal ajim or aim has been 
resolved from the original ém, am, dn. Cheyne finds in the 
particularizing, from Judah to Jerusalem, an indication of the 
fact that Isaiah was a city-prophet. But the object of the 
prophecies of the provincial prophet Micah is also (i. 1) 
marked by the mention of the capitals of both kingdoms. 
The advance from “ Judah ” to “Jerusalem ” is a centralizing 
step; and if pin is meant to indicate the totality of what was 
seen by Isaiah, this designation of the object of Isaiah’s 
prophecies by “Judah and Jerusalem” is centralizing. For 
his vision extends far beyond Judah, not merely to the sister 
kingdom of Ephraim, but also to the Gentile nations. Within 
the widest circle of the nations of the world there lies the 
smaller one containing the peoples bordering on the Hebrews ; 
and within this, again, there is the still smaller one of all 
Israel, including Samaria; within this, once more, there is the 
yet smaller circle of the kingdom of Judah; and all these 
circles include Jerusalem, because the whole history of the 
world, regarded in its inmost working and its final purpose, is 
the history of the Church of God, which has Jerusalem, the 
city of Jehovah’s temple and the kingdom of promise, for its 
peculiar site. In this sense, the expression “ coucerning 
Judah and Jerusalem” is also suitable for the whole book, in 
which everything that the prophet sees is seen from Judah 
and Jerusalem, and for the sake of both, and in the interests 
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of both. It is more probable, however, that the latter part of 
‘ver. 1 is a more recent addition, so that the words from mn to 
noer thus formed the original superscription of the first 
address, and could only indirectly (like the names of the 
Books of the Pentateuch) be used as the designation of the 
whole book. For it is inadmissible, with Luzzatto, to take 
"WN as nominative instead of accusative (qui instead of quam, 
sc. visionem), in order to stamp the words “The Vision of 
Isaiah, son of Amoz,” as the superscription of the first dis- 
course, in chap. i; the suggestion is contrary to the syntax, 
for mn We fin is the usual Hebrew construction of the verb 


TT ; atl 


with its own substantive (Ges. § 138. 1) 


FIRST HALF OF THE COLLECTION OF 
PROPHECIES. 


CHAPS. I-XXXIX. 
—— 


PART I.—PROPHECIES RELATING TO THE COURSE OF THE 
MASS OF THE PEOPLE ONWARDS TO HARDENING OF 
HEART, CHAPS, L-VI. 


OPENING DISCOURSE, REGARDING JEHOVAH’S WAY WITH His 
UNGRATEFUL AND REBELLIOUS PEOPLE, I. 2 FF. 


Tne prophet is standing on the fateful boundary-line between 
the two halves of the history of Israel. Neither by the riches 
of divine goodness which they experienced during the times 
of Uzziah and Jotham, which closely resembled those of 
David and Solomon, nor by the chastisements of the divine 
displeasure which inflicted wound upon wound, have the people 
allowed themselves to be brought to repentance and reflection ; 
the divine means of training have been exhausted, and it only 
remains that Jehovah should let His people in their present 
condition be consumed in the fire, that a new people may be 
formed out of the gold which has stood the fiery test. At 
this period, so pregnant with storms, appear the prophets, like 
birds upon the sea, presaging the tempest, and more active 
than at any other epoch—Amos in the days of Jeroboam, 
Micah in the reign of Jotham, but above all Isaiah, the 
prophet «ar ¢foyrv, standing midway between Moses and 
Christ. 

Conscious of this his exalted position in the history of 
salvation, he begins his opening address in Deuteronomic 
fashion, like the grand Song of Moses in Deut. xxxii. This 
form has been shown by the investigations of Klostermann 
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(Studien u. Krit, 1871) to have passed current in Hezekiah’s 
time, at latest, as a prophetic testimony reaching back to Moses, 
so that it may actually be regarded as such (see No. X. of my 
“ Studies in Pentateuchal Criticism,” in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 
1880, p. 503 ff). This song is the compendious programme 
and the common watchword of all prophecy, to which it stands 
in the same fundamental relation as the Decalogue to all other 
laws, and the Lord’s Prayer to all other prayers. The law- 
giver therein sets before the eyes of his people their whole 
history to the end of time. This history falls into four great 
periods: the creation and exaltation of Israel ; the ingratitude 
and apostasy of Israel; the surrender of Israel into the hands 
of the heathen ; lastly, the restoration of Israel,—sifted but not 
destroyed,—and the accord of all nations to praise Jehovah, 
who has revealed Himself in judgment and in mercy. This 
fourfold division is not merely preserved in every part of the 
history of Israel, but it forms the distinguishing mark of the 
history as a whole to its remotest end. Every age of Israel 
has thus in that song a mirror of its present condition and 
future destiny. This mirror the prophets held up before 
their contemporaries. Thus did Isaiah. He opens his 
prophetic address as Moses begins his Song. Moses begins 
(Deut. xxxi. 1): “Hear, O ye heavens, and I will speak, 
and let the earth hear the words of my mouth.” In what 
sense he calls on heaven and earth he himself tells us in 
Deut. xxxi. 28 f. He foresees in spirit the future apostasy 
of Israel, and takes heaven and earth, which will endure 
beyond his earthly life now drawing to a close, as witnesses 
of what he has to say to his people with such a prospect. In 


falta 


O ea or ae The ground of the eden’ 
is put in a general way: they are to hear because Jehovah 
is. speaking. But what Jehovah speaks substantially agrees 
with that address of Jehovah which is introduced in Deut. 
xxxii. 20 by the expression “ And he said.” What Jehovah, 
according to the statement there, will one day have to say in 
His wrath, He now says through the prophet, whose present 
corresponds to the future of the Song of Moses. For the time 
has now arrived when heaven and earth,—which always exist 
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and are always the same, which have continued through the 
past history of Israel in all places and at all times,—should 
fulfil the duty laid on them by the lawgiver to be witnesses ; 
and this is just the special, true, and ultimate sense in which 
they are required, as they were by Moses, to hear. They 
were present and shared in the proceedings when Jehovah 
gave the Law to His people; the heavens, according to Deut. 
iv. 36, as the place from which the voice of God issued, and 
the earth as the place where His great fire appeared. They 
were solemnly admitted to the scene when Jehovah gave to 
His people the choice between a blessing and a curse, life and 
death (Deut. xxx. 19, iv. 26). They are now, therefore, to 
hear and bear witness regarding what Jehovah, their Creator 


and the God of Israel, has ) BAY, d what fomplaints He 
as fo ;m ver. 2): “ Chgldren Jia brought pean 2,2 
vane pests hea we rebelled aghitnat' We. houg is 


meant, Israel is not named, but the historical facts are 
generalized into a parable, in order that the astounding and 
appalling state of matters may be made more prominent. 
Israel is Jehovah’s son (Ex. iv. 22 f.);_all the members of 
the nation are His children (Deut. xiv. 1, xxxii. 20); He_is . 
the Father of Israel, whom He has begotten (Deut. xxxii. 
6,18). The existence of Israel as a nation, like that of 
other nations, is effected, indeed, by means of natural repro- 
duction, not by spiritual regeneration; but the primary 
ground of Israel’s origin is the supernaturally efficacious 
word of grace addressed to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 15 f.); and a 
series of wonderful dealings in grace has brought the growth 
and development of Israel to that point which it had attained 
at the Exodus from Egypt. It is in this sense that Jehovah 
has begotten Israel. This relation of Jehovah to Israel as 
His children has already, in Isaiah’s time, a long time of 
grace behind it in the past,—the time of Israel’s childhood in 
Egypt, the time of youth in the desert, the time of growing 
manhood from Joshua to Samuel; and now Joshua can say 
in the days of Isaiah,“I have brought up children, and 
exalted them.” The opposite of dita is jOP, that of 02 is 
v. The Piél 50) signifies to “ make great,” and when applied 
to children (as here and in 2 Kings x. 6, etc.), to “bring 
up” in the sense of natural growth; and the Pilel obi, 
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which is used also in xxiii. 4, Ezek. xxxi. 4 (cf. the proper 
names in 1 Chron. xxv. 29-31), as the parallel to 72, signifies 
to “exalt” in the dignitative sense of raising to a high 
position, to which wise love of a father gradually advances a 
child. The two verses depict the condition of mature man- 
hood and high honour which Israel had reached under the 
monarchy of David and Solomon, and which has again been 
enjoyed under Uzziah and Jotham. But how ungrateful 
were they towards God for what they owed to Him,—* but 
they have broken away from me!” Instead of an adversative 
particle (28 possibly), there is merely 1 copulative, used 
energetically, as in vi. 7 (cf. 0%, Hos. vii, 13). Two things 
that ought never to have been conjoined—the gracious and 
filial relation of Israel to Jehovah, and Israel’s base apostasy 
from Jehovah,—these, though utterly contradictory, were now 
actually combined. The verb 2¥®, iu3 (here with retracted 
tone,’ from the presence of the following ‘3), in accordance 
with its radical idea, signifies to “ break away, break loose” 
(Lat. dirwmpere, as in amicitiam dirumpere)? and is followed 
by 3 with the object forming the completion of the action; 
it means violently and determinedly to break connection with 
‘any one, and is here used of the inward severance from God, 
and renunciation of His claims, which forms the climax of 
nxn (Job xxxiv. 37), and of which the full outward mani- 
festation is idolatry. From the time that Solomon, towards 
the end of his reign, gave himself up to idolatry, the worship 
of idols had never wholly ceased, even in public, down to the 
days of Isaiah. Two attempts had been made to put an end 
to it,—the reformation begun by Asa and completed by 
Jehoshaphat, and afterwards the one accomplished by Joash 
during the lifetime of the high priest Jehoiada, who had 


1 Only in the following cases is there no retraction of the tone: 
(1) When the syllable to which it would be retracted is a closed syllable ; 
(2) When the former of the two logically connected words ends with a 
heavy suffix; (3) When the final syllable of this word is closed and 


accented, as in rp) opr, 


2 In Arabic, 4.3 originally had a purely sensuous meaning, and it is 
expressly remarked that it received an ethical sense only through Islam ; 
it is the proper word for breaking the fruit by bursting open the . 
husk. 
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preserved him and brought him up; the first, however, had 
not been able wholly to abolish idolatry altogether, and what 
had been removed by Joash returned with redoubled abomina- 
tions as soon as Jehoiada was dead. Hence the expression, 
“they have broken away from me,” which sums up the whole 
of Israel’s ingratitude in the one culminating sin, applies to 
the entire history of the nation from the zenith of glory under 
David and Solomon down to the time of the prophet. 

In ver. 3 Jehovah now complains of the apostasy’ with 
which His children Hie rewarded Him er inhuman apse 


worse than t ee Which w ge show bru be , 
ox knowet. ree 
Israel doth oe ike Puan aa a 4K Pa dae 


ing ox has a knowledge of its purchaser ant 6 owner (73P), to 
whom it willingly submits; and an ass, the domestic animal 
of proverbial stupidity (in the East also; see Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenl. Gesellschaft, xl. 266 f. ), has a knowledge 
at least of the crib of its master (vo3, a plural of excellence, 
a3 in Exod. xxi. 29,—a degenerate species of the “ extensive ” 

plural, as distinguished from the “ multiplicative” plural), 
ie. it knows that it is its master who puts its fodder into 
the manger (D\IN8—from 03x, to fatten cattle—with —- instead 
of =, like the forms AOR, pox). No such knowledge has 
Teruel: .—neither direct, like instinct, nor indirect, acquired by 
reflection (pi3N7). The expressions yt xb and jnann xb can- 
not be taken here (as for example in lvi. 10; Ps. Ixxxii. 5) 
in an objectless sense, and as indicating a state or condition,—. 
—as if the meaning were, “they are ignorant and inconsiderate,” 
but the object is implied in what precedes, and the words 
mean “they know not, consider not what, on their side, 
corresponds to the owner and to the manger which the master 


fills,’"—-namely, that they are the children and the property of : 
Jehovah, and their existence and prosperity solely depend. 


‘on the grace of Jehovah (Jer. v. 24, cf. Hos. ii. 10). The 
parallel, with its many contrasts, like the similar one in Jer. 
viii. 7, where animals are again introduced, explains itself even 
through the employment of “Israel” and “my people” 
Those who, in knowledge and gratitude, are far surpassed and 
put to shame by the brutes, are not a nation like any other 
nation among men, but “Israel,” descendants of Jacob, who 


ft 
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wrestled with and overcame the wrath of God, and by 
wrestling also obtained the blessing for himself and his pos- 
terity ; they are “my people” too,—those whom Jehovah has 
chosen out of all peoples to be the people of His possession, 
and most especial care and direction. This people, bearing 
the honoured name—bestowed by God Himself—of one who 
was a hero of faith and prayer,—this favoured people of 
Jehovah lowered itself far beneath the level of the brutes. 
Such is the complaint poured out before heaven and earth by 
the noble speaker. 

The piercing cry of complaint by the deeply-pained Father 
is at the same time the heaviest impeachment. But the cause 
of God is to the prophet the cause of a friend who feels the 
grief of his friend as he would feel his own (v. 1). Hence 
the complaint of God now changes into strong invective and 
threatening on the part of the prophet; and in conformity 
with the deep indignation by which he is moved, his discourse 
in verse 4 moves rapidly along like a lightning storm, giving 
forth flash upon flash. The address consists of seven mem- 
bers, not formally connected, but so aaa as to form a 
climax, and each is composed of Pin py Bree, wo 
Woe to the sinful nation, the guilt- be the ‘nade wn 
race, the children acting corruptly! They ca ‘porsaien Jehovah, 
blasphemed the Holy One of Israel, turned away backwards!” 
The distinction attempted between %n and ix, making the former 
to signify “Oh!” and the latter “ Woe!” is untenable ; for, with 
some doubtful exceptions, in also is an exclamation of pain, 
and here not so much a calling down of woe (vae gentt, as 
Jerome renders it), as a lamentation (vae gentem), but one 
that is filled with wrath. The appellations of Israel which 
follow point to what the nation ought to be in accordance 
with the divine choice and determination, and express what, 
through its own choice and self-determination in opposition 
to God, it has become. (1.) According to the divine choice 
and determination, Israel should be a “holy nation,” Ex. 
xix. 6, but it is a “sinful nation” (gens peccatriz, as the 
Vulgate correctly translates); for ON here is not so much 
a participle as a participial adjective, signifying what is 
habitual,—the usual singular to the plural O'Nn, dpuap- 
twrol, the singular of which is not in common use, and occurs 
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only once (Amos ix. 8) in the feminine as an adjective. 
“Holy” and “sinful” are sharp contrasts, for WP signifies 
that which is separated from what is common, unclean, sinful, 
and superior to it. At the same time, the alliteration in “3 
‘in (with Pasek, to preserve the independence of the two 
words, whose sound is so similar) is intended to produce the 
impression that the nation as sinful is a nation of woe. (2.) 
In the Law, besides being called ti7P ‘2, Israel is called 
mim DY (Num. xvii. 6), the people chosen and highly favoured 
by Jehovah ; but it is hY 133 OY, a people heavy with iniquity. 
723 is the construct from 1733, “heavy,” like my from 5; 
the form 733 is usually employed with the meaning of 
“clumsy” (Ex. iv. 10); and besides, the dissyllabic form 
sounds more rhythmically. Instead of employing the readiest 
descriptive expression, “a people of heavy iniquity,” the 
property of the iniquity (the weight) is attributed to the 
people themselves upon whom it lies as a burden,—in accord- 
ance with the view that he who carries a heavy burden is 
himself so much the heavier (cf. gravis oneribus in Cicero). 
hv is always the word employed whenever sin is meant to be 
indicated as heavy and coarse (eg. in xxxiii. 24; Gen. xv. 
16, xix. 15), and when there is further included the idea of 
the guilt incurred by it. From being the people of Jehovah, 
they have become a people heavily laden with the guilt of 
sin. In this way the true nature of Israel has been crushed, 
and changed into its opposite. We translate %3 by “nation,” - 
and OY by “ people,” because the former (from ™3) is the mass 
of individuals who have been joined together through one 
common descent, language, and country, whereas OY (from 


poy, os “to combine ”) is the people joined together by unity 


of government (cf. for instance Ps. cv. 13); hence we always 
read of the “ people of Jehovah” ("im DY), not the “nation of 
Jehovah” (Mi %2); and “a, free from every slur, occurs only 
twice (Zeph. ii 9; Ps. cvi. 5), with a suffix referring to 
Jehovah, but here it is used as in Mal. iii. 9. (3.) Israel 
elsewhere bears the honourable title of the seed of the patri- 
arch (xli. 8, xlv. 19, cf. Gen. xxi. 12); in reality, however, 
it is a seed of evil-doers (xiv. 20, cf. xxxi. 2). The idea of a 


similar descent, contained in 3%, goes back to that of a like 
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inherited nature (Ixv. 23; Prov. xi. 21); and O'Y1 does not 
mean the fathers, but the contemporaries of the prophet 
(the genitive being intended to be taken attributively),—a 
race consisting of miscreants. The singular of the noun O'S 
is 379, with the sharpening of 329 with Pathach, which 
is usual in yy verbs with guttural radicals; 309 (with 
Kamez in pause, ix. 16, which see) is a Hiphil participial 
noun, (4.) The children of Israel are, in virtue of the 
divine act, “children of Jehovah,” Deut. xiv. 1; but through 
their own doings they are onneo O32, “ children acting 
corruptly;” what the Law had dreaded "and predicted had 
thus come to pass: Deut. iv. 16,25, xxxi. 29. In all these 
passages the Hiphil is found, and in the parallel passages of 
the grand song, Deut. xxxii. 5, the Piél MNY, both of which 
conjugations contain within themselves the object of the 
action (Ges. § 53. 2): these verbs thus signify to do some- 
thing destructive, to act in such a way that one becomes a 
cause of ruin to himself and others. That the degeneration 
of the children is meant to be regarded in relation to Jehovah, 
and not to their forefathers,—the opinion of Rosenmiiller, 
who follows Vitrings,—is evident from the latter part of 
ver. 2, cf. xxx. 1, 9. After the four exclamatory clauses, 
there follow—making up the saddening seven—three de- 
claratory clauses describing Israel’s apostasy as complete. 
There is apostasy in disposition: “they have forsaken Jehovah.” 
There is apostasy in words: “they blaspheme the Holy One 
of Israel.” 2 (properly, “to sting,” then “to mock, treat 
with contempt”), used of blasphemy, is an old Mosaic 
word ; see Deut. xxxi. 20; Num. xiv. 11, 23, xvi. 30. 
“The Holy One of Israel” is a title designedly applied to 
God here; it is the keynote of Isaianic prophecy, and first 
sounded in this passage (see under vi. 3). To mock what is 
holy is in itself sinful; it is doubly a sin to mock God the Holy 
One; it is trebly a sin that Israel mocks God the Holy One, 
who has set Himself to be the Sanctifier of Israel, and who, 
as He is the holiness of Israel, so also, in conformity with 
His holiness, seeks to be sanctified by Israel (Lev. xix. 2, 
etc.). And lastly, their apostasy is also apostasy in their 
way of acting: “ they have turned away backwards.” In the 
Niphal “12, which occurs only here, there is contained the 
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idea of deliberateness in their estrangement from God: the 
expression of this is still further intensified by employing 
“ink (which is added emphatically, instead of NN), Their 
conduct should be an imitation of Jehovah's; but they have 
turned the back to Him, and entered on the path chosen by 
themselves. 

In ver. 5, which now follows, it is, first of all, doubtful re- 
garding the meaning of M5"-y (0, as in Ps. x. 13, iv. 3, with 
= even in cases where no guttural follows, after by as after 
ay, Ps. iv. 3; DB, Hag. v. 9; and thrice md, 1 Sam. i. 8; see 
on Prov. xxxi, 2; cf. Konig, Lehrgebd. p. 143), whether it 
signifies “ why,” as the LXX., Targum, Syriac, Rashi, Kimchi, 
Hitzig, and now also Cheyne take it, or “on what,” «e “on 
which part of the body ” (Jerome, Saadias), a view for which 
Ewald, Knobel, and Schroring (in Part 2 of his Jesaian. Studien) 
decide. Reuss also translates, o& vous frappera-t-on encore ? 
Luzzatto considers the latter rendering insipid, especially 
because a member of the body that has already been smitten 
can be repeatedly struck again ; but he thinks the meaning is 
that there is no judgment which had not already fallen on 
Israel, so that it is no longer far from utter ruin. Never- 
theless, we decide with Caspari for the meaning “to what ” 
(ie for what end)? For in all the other (fourteen) 
passages in which noy occurs, it has this meaning, once 
even along with 737, Num. xxii. 32 (cf. Prov. xvii. 26), and 
the people do not come to be viewed as a body till ver. 6, 
whereas the interrogative, “upon what,” would require the 
reader or hearer to presuppose it even here. But in translat- 
ing my by “to what end,” we do not understand it (as 
Malbim does, for instance) in the sense of cui bono? with 
the idea underlying the question, that it would certainly be 
fruitless, as all smiting hitherto has proved,—for this thought 
is not, as we should expect, directly expressed,—but after the 
aralogy of questions with nod (Ezek. xviii. 31; Jer. xliv. 7; 
cf. the comment. on Eccles. v. 5, vii. 16 f.), gua de causa ? with 
the underlying thought that this continual calling forth of 
divine chastisement is certainly a mad desire for one’s own 
destruction. Accordingly, we render the first part of ver. 5: 
“ Why do you wish always to be smitten, increasing your re- 
bellion ?” iy (with Tiphcha, a stronger disjunctive than 
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Tebir, cf. Ezek. xix. 9) belongs to 32"; but 33" without sip 
would make it appear as if they had not yet been smitten for 
their apostasy hitherto. There are not two interrogative 
clauses on the same plane (as Luzzatto thinks), as if the mean- 
ing were, “ Why do ye wish to be smitten afresh? Why do 
ye add revolt?” Nor is the second clause the answer to the 
first, to which it assigns the reason (as Nagelsbach thinks), 
“ For what (for what purpose) should ye be smitten still more ? 
Ye heap rebellion on rebellion;” but the second clause is 
subordinated to the first, an adverbial secondary clause more 
closely defining the main proposition, as in v. 11, xxx. 31, 
cf. Ps, lxii. 5 (“delighting in lies”), iv. 3 (“while ye love 
vain show”); also Ps. v. 10, xxvii. 27; see Ewald’s Hebrew 
Syntax, § 3416 [Eng. transl. pp. 240, 241]. The LXX. has 
mpootiOévres dvouiav, ™D (a fem. partic. used as a noun, 
with neuter sense) is deviation from truth and rectitude ; 
here, as pretty frequently elsewhere, it means disloyalty to 
Jehovah, who is the absolutely Good and absolute Goodness. 
It is difficult to decide whether UXT 2 and 2252 signify 
“every head,” “ every heart,” or, as Ewald and others think, 
“the whole head,” “the whole heart.” 5b, followed by an 
indeterminate singular, sometimes signifies completeness, as in 
ix. 11,“ with whole mouth ;” Ezek. xxxvi. 5,“ with joy of the 
whole heart;” 2 Kings xxiii. 3, “with whole heart and with 
whole soul ;” also Ezek. xxix. 7, “the whole shoulder .. . 
the whole loins.” More usually, however, $5, with an indeter- 
minate genitive of parts of the body, signifies “ each,” “every” 
(quisque, not totus), xv. 2, xlv. 23; Jer. xlviii, 37 ; Ezek. vii. 
17 f£, xxii 12. It is thus most natural, syntactically, to 
translate the latter part of ver. 5, “every head is diseased, 
and every heart is sick ;” this rendering is also most in accord 
with the circumstances, inasmuch as the words in the first 
part of the verse are not addressed to the people as a whole, 
but as a multitude made up of individuals. The at the 
beginning of ‘ond, indicates the state or condition into which a 
person or thing has come: “ every head is in a diseased con- 
dition ;” see Ewald, § 217d: lacholi (this, in spite of Konig, 
Lehrgedb. p. 106 f., is the pronunciation intended), without the 
article, as in 2 Chron. xvi. 18; cf. ‘293, 1 Sam. i. 11; the 
form with the article would need to be ‘9nd. What is meant 
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is disease arising from a wound caused by a blow (as in Jer. 
x. 19, v. 3). The prophet asks his fellow-countrymen why 
they are so mad as to continue calling forth the judgments of 
God, which have already fallen on them stroke upon stroke; 
through their heaping one apostasy on another. Are matters 
already so far gone with them that, among the many heads 
and hearts, there is no longer a head that has not fallen into 
a diseased condition, and no heart which is not thoroughly 
sick (‘%1, an intensive form, from 7)? Head and heart are 
named as the noblest portions of the outer and the inner man: 
outwardly and inwardly, every individual of the nation has 
already been smitten by the wrath of God, so that they have 
enough, and might have been brought to bethink themselves. 
Considering this utterly miserable condition of -every 
individual of the nation, the view (in ver. 6) of the whole 
people as a miserably diseased body does not come on us 
unexpectedly : “ From the sole of the foot to the head, there is 
nothing sound in st,—scars, and weals, and festering wounds: 
they have not been pressed out, or bound up, nor has there been 
any softening with ol.” In the body of the nation, to which 
(or to the people as a whole) reference is made by ia, “in it,” 
—the address now passing into objeetive form,—there is 
nothing healthy (Oh from BdM, not, as in Judg. xx. 48, from 
Nd with the root 7M); it is covered with wounds of various 
kinds, inflicted at different times; and for the healing of 
these many and manifold wounds, which all together, close on 
one another, one on the other, cover the body of the nation, 
no kind of means has been employed. Y¥e (from y¥8, to 
cleave, tear open) is a wound made by tearing the flesh, as 
by a sword-stroke: this required binding up (Ezek. xxx. 21), 
that the gaping flesh might close again; TaN (from 739= “hs 
to be striped) is a swollen stripe or lump, such as is caused 
by the stroke of a whip or a blow of the fist; this required 
softening with oil, in order that the coagulated matter or the 
swelling might disperse ; "© 75D is the still fresh and bleed- 
ing wound, which needed pressing out to cleanse it, and thus 
facilitate healing. The three predicates, in relation to the 
ideas presented in the subjects, show an approximation to a 
chiasm. The predicates are plural in-form, owing to the 
subjects being taken collectively ; the expression 83 MN2) 0, 
VOL. I. E 
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which, as regards its meaning, refers to man, is accordingly 
to be understood as a neuter construction, and to be rendered, 
“nor has softening with oil been effected.” Considering the 
Pual near it, nf might also appear to be of the same conjuga- 
tion, but actually is not, because, according to the accentuation 
(with two Pashtas, the first of which, as in jap, Gen. i 2, 
marks the place of tone, so that the form here is to be pro- 
nounced 2ru), it has the tone on the penult,—a fact for 
which (in spite of what Stade says, § 415) no reason could be 
perceived, if the form were from the verb 7. For the 
assumption that the tone is retracted in order to prepare us 
for the heavy incidence of the tone in 3" (Ewald, § 194c) 
is quite arbitrary; for, though the influence of the Pause 
sometimes reaches to the second last word, it does not extend 
to the third last. Moreover, according to the usage of the 
language, ™f signifies “to be dispersed,” not “to be pressed 
out,” whereas at and T are commonly used in the sense of 
pressing together, and pressing out. Hence nf (like wa) is 
either the Qal of a middle-vowel intransitive verb “ft, or (more 
probably)—because the middle-vowel verb vf in Ps. lviii. 4 
has another meaning {“ they are estranged ;” cf. 112 above, in 


6 
ver. 4)—the Qal of TH! (=_,;, constringere), which is here in- 
flected as an intransitive verb, and in a measure corresponding’ 


te 
to the Arabic passive of the Qal |,,; (Olsh. § 245. 1); ef. 
Job xxiv. 24, wh, and Gen. xlix. 23, the actively used x4 
The surgical treatment, so highly necessary for the nation, is 
a figurative representation of the pastoral address of the 
prophet, which, though certainly published, was as if it had 
not been published, inasmuch as its salutary effect was con- 
ditioned by repentance on the part of the nation. The people 
despised God’s offer of service like that of the good Samaritan 
(Luke x, 34). They did not like the radical cure of which 
the prophets made offer. The view of the body as diseased 
within and wholly lacerated without was thus all the more 
calculated to excite compassion, The prophet speaks of the 
existing condition of things. He says that it has already 
come to the worst with the people, and this is precisely the 
ground and the subject of his inculpatory complaints. 
Hence, when he passes in ver. 7 from figurative to literal 
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language (like ver. 23 after 22), it is to be perceived that he. 
is there also speaking of what was then present. 

The body thus internally and externally disorganized was, 
properly speaking, the people and the country in the frightful 
condition described in ver. 7, which begins in the most compre- 
hensive manner, and closes in the same way: “ Your country 
—a waste! your cittes—burned with fire! your arable land— 
before your eyes strangers are devouring it, and a desert like an 
overthrowing by strangers.” Caspari (in his Beitrdge zur Einl. 
tn das Buch Jesaia, p. 204) has pointed out how nearly every 
word here corresponds to the threatenings of a curse in Lev. 
xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. (xxix.). The designation given by 
the prophet to the foes who have devastated the country 
reduced its cities to ashes, and seized its harvest, is simply 
Dv, “ strangers,” or barbarians (cf. Festus: Austis apud antiquos 
peregrinus dicebatur), without mentioning their nationality. 
He abstracts from the historic definiteness of the present, in 
order the more impressively to show that it bears the character 
of the curse which was predetermined. The climactic ex- 
pression for this is, that—as stated in the noun-clause at the 
end of ver. 7, which goes back to repeat what was previously 
said—there has been wrought a desolation, 0%? N39, “ like 
an overthrow of foreigners.” This emphatic repetition of a 
catchword in a verse, seen here in the case of O'Y, is a figure 
of speech (called epanaphora) common to the two halves of 
the collection: Ewald, Studer, Lagarde, and Cheyne, reading 
DD N2BID3, mistake this peculiarity of Isaiah's writings. It 
is a question, however, whether, with Caspari, Knobel, and 
Nagelsbach, O71! is to be taken as a subjective genitive, in 
which case the clause would mean “like an overthrow such 
as barbarians usually cause;” or whether we should, with 
Hitzig, Luzzatto, and others, regard the word as an objective 
genitive, and render the expression, “like an overthrow such 
as is wont to befall barbarians.” As "28D, in conformity 
with the primary passage in Deut. xxix. 22, in all other 
places where it occurs, designates the overthrow of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, ete. (xiii. 19; Amos iv. 11; Jer. 1 40), that was 
accomplished by God, and seeing that Isaiah also, as ver. 8 
shows, has this catastrophe in his mind, we decide for the 
view that 0%, like O'v~ in Prov. xii. 7, is the objective 
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genitive: this view is further rendered more probable by the 
form of the noun, which points to a state or condition rather 
than an action (cf. Nrym, n2W20, Nope); in this way also 
the 2, marking the comparison, becomes more significant. 
The prophet means to say that the desolation which has 
befallen the country of the people of God is like such com- 
plete ruin (subversio) as God sends on nations which stand 
outside of the covenant-relation (cf. Eph. ii. 14), and which, 
like the people of the Pentapolis, are utterly destroyed by 
Him, leaving no trace behind. 

But, as declared in vers. 8, 9, there is merely similarity, 
not identity. Jerusalem is still preserved, but in how sad a 
condition! There is no doubt that in ver. 8 “the daughter 
of Zion” means Jerusalem. The genitive in the expression 
it¥-na is that of apposition, so that “daughter of Zion” is 
equivalent to “daughter Zion ;” of. frna nana, xxxvii. 22, 
where annexion comes in twice, instead of apposition (Ges. 
§ 128. 2d). Zion itself is represented as a daughter, «¢. as 
a@ woman. Such is the name applied, first of all, to the 
townspeople dwelling round the fortress of Zion, to which the 
individual inhabitants of the city are related as children to 
their mother, inasmuch as the community sees its members 
from time to time coming into existence and growing up, and 
those who are thus born within her are, as it were, born of 
her and brought up by her; but, in the next instance, the 
name is also applied to the city itself, either including or 
excluding (cf. Jer. xlvi. 19, xlviii. 18; Zech. ii 11) the 
inhabitants,—here, however, as shown in ver. 9, these are 
included. This is precisely the point of the first two com- 
parisons. “And the daughter of Zion is left remaining like a 
booth in a vineyard, like a night -hut in a cucumber - field.” 
The vineyard and the cucumber field are considered by the 
prophet in their condition before the harvest (not after, as the 
Targums represent it), during which they need to be watched ; 
hence the point of the comparison is this, that throughout the 
vineyard and the cucumber field not a single human being is 
to be seen, and that. nothing but the booth and the night 
hut * show, nevertheless, that such a being has his abode here. - 

1 The picture of “a lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” in Thomson’s 
Land and the Book, shows four poles covered above with boughs, and with, 
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So stands Jerusalem in the midst of « far-reaching desdlation, 
—a sign, however, that the country was not wholly de- 
populated. 

But what is the meaning of the third of the comparisons ' 
Hitzig renders, “like a watch-tower;” Knobel, “like a guard- 
city;” Reuss (who, however, would rather expunge the words, 
which he considers a gloss), “comme un lieu de garde;” but 
though ¥) may mean a guard, a watch, YY cannot mean a 
tower. And for the rendering which most readily presente 
itself, “like a guarded city” (ze a city preserved from 
danger), the 3 of comparison is unsuitable. Nor ia it ad- 
missible to take the first two 2 in the sense of stewt, and 
the third in the sense of sic; for this correlative 3 is usual 
only in clauses indicating identity, not in those properly 
signifying comparison. Weir's conjecture, that the reading 
should be T¥MB VYD (Prov. xxv. 28; 2 Chron. xxxii. 5), is 
ingenious: this would make the clause mean “like a city 
(with walls) broken through,”—hence, defenceless ; but there 
is no need for this conjecture. We translate, “like a blockaded 
city,” deriving WS) here, a8 in Prov. vii. 10, from 7¥3,—not, 
with Luzzatto, from ‘wy, Wi. "WY, fem. 7H (which is not in 
use, and, moreover, in this obscured feminine form, cannot 
be proved to exist; see Stade, § 78a), and after the LXX., 
with Strachey, rendering the words “like a oh city.” 8 
signifies to observe with keen eye (cf. M1, and i, observare, 


with yD custodire), with good intention, or (as in Job vii. 20) 


with hostile design ; it may thus, like the synonymous terms 
in 2 Sam. xi. 16, Jer. v. 6, be used of the investment of a city. 
Jerusalem was not actually blockaded when the prophet 
uttered his predictions, but it was just like a blockaded city, 
inasmach as between such a town and the blockading enemy 
there is a desolate and uninhabited space, in the midst of 
which the city lies in silence and solitude, shut up within 
itaelf. The citizens do not venture forth; while the enemy, 
on account of the missiles of the citizens, do not hazard aa 
approach into the near vicinity of the walls; in the suburbs 
& floor for the watcher, raised somewhat above the ground: the whale 


thus forms a hut open on ail sides. or orale yes ead 
Wetzstein in our Commentary on Job (2nd edition), p. 348. 
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everything has been laid waste, partly by the citizens, that 
the enemy may not find anything useful,—partly by the enemy, 
who, for instance, fell the trees. Thus, in spite of all the joy 
that might be felt at the preservation of Jerusalem, the city 
wears a cheerless aspect; it looks as if it were in a state of 
blockade. That we must explain the passage in this way, 
with Caspari, is shown by Jer. iv. 16 f., where the actual 
storming of Jerusalem is predicted, and the enemy—probably 
with reference to this comparison by Isaiah (see Hitzig on the 
passage in Jeremiah)—are called OY. 

For the present, Israel has still been spared the worst: the 
omnipotence of God has graciously prevented it. “ Unless 
Jehovah of Hosts had left us a little af what escaped, we should 
have become as Sodom, we should be like Gomorrah,” ver. 9. 
mv (for which the LXX. and Rom. ix. 29, with a regard to 
vi. 13, has oméppa) is also in Deut. ii 34, etc, what 
escapes by flight from defeat and destruction: and, accord- 
ing to the accents, SYS is to be taken with TW, so that 
these two words will mean “an escaped remnant, which is 
nothing more than a trifle:” on this noun-use of Dy, cf. 
xvi. 14; 2 Chron. xii. 7; Prov. x. 20; Ps. cv. 12. Looking at 
Ps, Ixxxi. 14 f,, cf. Job xxxii. 32 (where the conditional 
clause is easily supplied), one might be inclined to place Dydd 
in the apodosis, and render it “we would almost ...;” but 
considering the accentuation actually before us, the inference 
is more strictly logical. The designation mxay mn occupies 
a strongly emphatic position in the front. It would have 
been all over with Israel long ago but for the compassion of 
God (cf. Hos. xii 8); and because it is the omnipotence of 
God which set in motion the will of His compassion, He is 
called nixa¥ mim, « Jehovah (the God of) the heavenly hosts,” 
—a title in which MiX3¥ is a governed genitive——not, as 
Cheyne and Luzzatto think, in accordance with the analogy of 
obs, an independent name of God.’ The prophet says “us” 
and “we:” he is himself an inhabitant of Jerusalem; and 
even if he had not been such, he is, nevertheless, an Israelite: 


1 That MiN3¥ does not indicate the hosts of Israel (which was the view 
of R. José in Shabuoth 35b), but the powers of nature subject to God, I 
think I have shown in the essay, Der Gottesname Jahwe Zebaoth, in the 
Luther. Zeitschrift, 1874, p. 217 ff. | 
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he therefore associates himself with his nation, like Jeremiah 
in Lam. iii. 22. As he has come to experience the wrath of 
God along with them, so he now also celebrates the mighty 
compassion of God which he has experienced with them. But 
for this compassion, the people of God would have become 
like Sodom, from which only four human beings escaped: 
they would have been like Gomorrah, which was utterly 
annihilated. 

The address of the prophet has now reached a resting- 
point. That it is here divided into two sections is shown 
even to the eye by the space left between vers. 9 and 10. 
The prophet pauses after he has declared that nothing but 
divine compassion for Israel has prevented the utter destruc- 
tion it has well deserved. He hears in spirit the remon- 
strance of his audience. They would fain represent the 
accusations which he had just uttered as unfounded, by appeal- 
ing to their exact observance of the divine law; but in 
opposition to this ground of self-vindication which the pro- 
phet has read out of the hearts of those impeached, he but 
proceeds to prove the divine arraignment, which he begins in 
vers, 10,11: “ Hear the word of Jehovah, ye Sodom-judges ! 
listen to the law of our God, O Gomorrah-nation! For what 
purpose is the multitude of your slain offerings to me? saith 
Jehovah. I am sated with burnt-offerings of rams, and the 
suet of futted calves; and the blood of bullocks and lambs anid 
he-goats, I do not like.” The second attack in the prophet’s 
address begins, like the first in ver. 2, with “hear ye!” and 
“listen!” The summons to hear is in this instance (just 
as in the case of Isaiah’s contemporary, Micah,—chap. iii.) 


addressed to the 0'¥? (from 7¥?, es decidere, with the 


noun - ending y—, see Jeshurun, p. 212 ff.), t¢ men with 
decisive authority, the rulers in the fullest sense, and to the 
people who are subject to them. It is of the mercy of God 
that Jerusalem still exists, for Jerusalem is mveiparicas 
Xcdoua, as is said regarding Jerusalem in the Apocalypse 
(xi. 8), with reference to this passage in Isaiah. According to 
Ezek. xvi. 49, pride, the lust of the flesh, and want of mercy 
were the chief sins of Sodom; and of these, the rulers of 
Jerusalem and the multitude subject to them and worthy of 
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them were not less guilty now. But they think they do not 
by any means stand in such disfavour with God, because out- 
wardly they render satisfaction to the law.. The prophet, 
therefore, summons them to hear the law of the God of Israel 
which he wishes to declare to them,—for the prophets were 
called to be the expounders of the law, and to announce what — 
was truly the will and good pleasure of God; and what He 
requires is, not external acts of worship with no corresponding 
homage of heart, not ceremonial performances at all in the 
first instance, but freedom from sin and a course of life that 
flows from obedience to Him and loving sympathy with other 
men. “For what purpose is the multitude of your slain- 
offerings to me? saith Jehovah.” The prophet purposely says 
Oe, not WX, to indicate that what he declares is the constant 
language of God in opposition to the heartless show of rever- 
ence and the hypocritical ceremonial righteousness of Israel. 
The multitude of O°M2, ¢.¢ sacrifices of animals which they 
slaughtered, has no value in His eyes. As the whole worship 
is- here examined in detail, OT! appears to denote the 
prnbyi, ae. the “ peace-offerings ” or communion-offerings, with 
which a meal was associated, for Jehovah vouchsafed to the 
offerer a share in the enjoyment of what he offered. But it 
is better to take O'N2t as a general name for the bloody 
sacrifices, which are then divided into nibiy and 29; for they. 
are. partly whole-offerings, which are wholly (though piece 
by piece) laid on the altar and there consumed by fire, and 
partly those sacrifices of which only the pieces of fat were 
burned on the altar, viz. sin-offerings and trespass-offerings, 
and especially peace -offerings. Of the sacrificial animals 
mentioned, 0%8 (bullocks) and O°8" (fatted calves) are species 
of "P3 (large cattle), while O'Y23 (lambs) and OvRAY (young 
he-goats as distinguished from VY’, the older long-haired he- 
goat, the animal taken as a sin-offering) together with the oe 
(ram; the usual whole-offering of the high priest, the tribe- 
prince, and the nation on all high feast-days) are species of 
jx (smaller cattle). The blood of these sacrificial animals 
(such as, for example, the young bullocks, sheep, and he-goats) 
was, in accordance with the requirement of the law, dashed 
against the altar round about, in the case of the whole-offer- 
ing, the peace-offering, and the trespass-offering ; in the case 
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of the sin-offering, it was smeared on the horns of the altar, 
poured out at the foot of the altar, and in some instances 
sprinkled on the side of the altar or towards the vessels of 
the inner sanctuary. With such offerings Jehovah is sated, 
and no longer cares for them. (The two perfects here indi- | 
cate what has long been and still is going on at present.) ai 
What Jeremiah (vii. 22) says of sacrifices—that God never 
properly wished them—Isaiah now says, in ver. 12, regarding 
visits to the temple: “ When ye come io appear before my 
Jace, who hath asked this at your hand,—to tread my courts ?” 
Mii} is a contracted infinitive Niphal for nix, as in Ex. 
xxxiv. 24; Deut xxxi. 11; cf. the similarly contracted 
Hiphil forms in iii. 8, xxiii. 11; on the other hand, Wy in 
Deut. xxvii 12 = #Y> (cf. Neh. x. 39); as M270, Dan. 
ii 35, iv. 34 = f2>MD, nim WB me) is the standing expression 
for the appearing of all male Israelites in the temple, in 
accordance with the law, at the three great feasts, but it also 
came to be used in speaking of visiting the temple generally 
(cf. Ps. xlii, 3, Ixxxiv. 8). According to Ewald (§ 279c), 
‘® indicates the subject connected with the passive verb 
(‘to be seen by the face of God”); but why is it not rather a 
local accusative with prepositional meaning, “before the face of” 
(as Nagelsbach thinks), seeing that it is used interchangeably 
with the prepositions , ny, and oN ? It is probable that 
mined has thus been pointed here and in Ex. xxxiv. 24, Deut. 
xxxi. 11, instead of Mitt? (like Y, Ex. xxiii. 15, xxiv. 20, 
instead of 3X1), in order to avoid speaking of “seeing God,”— 
an expression which is so apt to be misunderstood as meaning 
a vision with the eye of sense (cf. Ex. xxiv. 11, LXX. &¢6n- 
cay); unquestionably, however, the Niphal perfect stands in 
xvi, 12; 1 Sam. i 22; and also ANY (not WN) in Ex. xxiii. 
17; moreover, the expression, “to see the face of God,” te. 
of Him who reveals Himself in His sanctuary, is not opposed 
to the religious ideas of the Old Testament, Ps. xi. 7, xxvii. 4; 
and in the Mishna, appearing before God at the great feasts 
is called MO and fw) (Hagiga i. 1; Péa i. 1). Cheyne 
considers that the expression “to see the face of God” is a 
remnant of the old Semitic worship of God by means of 
sensible figures which has been transferred to the language of 
revealed religion : this is possible, but there is no proof that 
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such transition has actually occurred. Those whom Jehovah 
here addresses through His prophet certainly visit the temple 
diligently ; but who has required this of their hand (te, asked 
this performance from them)? Jehovah certainly has not. 
“To tread my courts” stands in apposition with “this,” 
which it more closely defines, Jehovah has not desired them 
to appear before Him; He has not asked for this lifeless 
and undevotional tramping thither (vii, 25, xxvi. 6; Ezek. 
xxvi. 11), this senseless opus operatum, which would better 
be left unperformed, as it merely desecrates the holy places, 
by wearing out the floors for no purpose. 

Because they do not perform what Jehovah has commanded, 
as He has commanded it, He directly forbids them in ver. 13 
to goon: “ Continue not to bring lying meat-offerings: abomina- 
tron-incense ts tt to me.” It is but rarely that M25 denotes an 
offering in general (Gen. iv. 3-5; 1 Sam. ii. 17, xxvi. 19); here, 
however, as throughout Malachi, the “ meat-offering” (meal- 
offering) is meant, as is shown by the more specific term Mb? 
following, which, without such an addition as is made in Ps. 
Ixvi. 15, cannot be understood in the same way as the expres- 
sion in the law, hat. WpPi (to consume in smoke upon the 
altar). The meat-offering of the people of Jerusalem is called 
iv NM (the second nonn being derived from Ni¥=nKv, to 
be waste, desolate, and of like form with MM), as being a 
lifeless and hypocritical performance, having behind it nothing 
of the mental disposition which it appears to express (cf. Job 
xxxv. 13). In the second half of the verse the LXX., 
Jerome, Gesenius, Umbreit, Knobel, and Niagelsbach trans- 
late thus: “incense,—it is an abomination to me,’—the 
term “incense” being here used as the name of what was 
offered daily on the golden altar of the Holy Place (Ex. 
xxx. 8). But in no place where the prophets denounce 
heartless ceremonial worship is mention made of the offering 
of incense by the priests, and in any case it is more simple 
and natural to take Mbp, not as a bare absolute case, but— 
what is quite allowable—in conformity with the Darga 
marking it, as a construct. The meat-offering is called 
“incense” because of the so-called “memorial” (7738), de, 
that portion of it which brought the grateful offerer in 
remembrance before God, and which the priest burned on the 
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altar—an act which was called "N12 WHPN (see Lev. ii. 2 ; 
cf. Jer. xxxiii. 18); with this “memorial” also there was 
regularly combined incense, which was wholly—not merely in 
part—burned on the altar. The meat-offering, with its sweet 
odour, is merely the form in which gratitude for God’s bless- 
ing, and earnest prayerful desire for this, manifest themselves; 
but in the case of these worshippers, there was only the form, 
without the inner spirit; the form with which they thought 
they have satisfied God is empty, and therefore an abomination 
to Him. 

As little pleasure has God in their punctilious observance 
of the feasts: “New moon and Sabbath, the calling of an 
assembly—JI cannot bear iniquity and a festal crowd.” The 
first object-ideas, which are logically governed by Powe 
(properly the imperf. Hophal, “I am unable,” viz. to bear,— 
an ellipsis which must be supplied in the same way as in 
Ps. ci. 5; Jer. xliv. 23; Prov. xxx. 21), become absolute 
cases, inasmuch as 338%) assumes another and a different 
object in the following 30 fx. When three things are 
enumerated, the conjunction is readily dropped by the third, 
and stands only with the second: see also Deut. xxix. 22; 
Ps, xlv. 9; Job xlii. 9; Eccles. vii. 26. As tonew moon and 
Sabbath (which, when joined with th, always signifies the 
weekly Sabbath), and generally the convocation of assemblies 
of the whole community on the weekly Sabbath and high 
festivals, as required in Lev. xxiii.—Jehovah cannot endure a 
festival associated with wickedness. ‘¥Y (from 7¥P, to press, 
squeeze together) is synonymous with pp, as shown by 
comparing Jonah i. 14 with 2 Kings x. 20, to which it is 
related in the same way as qav7pyupis to éxednola;* and Nk 
(from px, to breathe) is moral vileness, as the utter absence of 
all that has essence and value in God’s sight. These two 
nouns are purposely placed together by the prophet. A closely 
packed festive gathering, and inward barrenness and emptiness 
on the part of those assembled,—this is a contradiction that 
God cannot endure. 

1 In the language of the law, the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles 


(Lev. xxiii. 36; Num. xxix. 35) and the seventh day of the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (Deut. xvi. 8) is called noyy, not from NY, cohsbere, 


claudere, but constipare (cf. Jer. ix. 1). - 
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In ver. 14 He gives still stronger expression to His 
aversion: “ Your new moons and your festal seasons my soul 
hates ; they have become a burden to me; I am weary of bear- 
tng them.” As the soul of man, viewed as the bond between 
his spiritual and his bodily life, is, though not the principle 
of his self-consciousness, yet the centre from which he draws 
the circle of this self-consciousness, in order to comprehend 
the sum-total of his whole being, and attach it to the thought 
of himself as a person; so—to take a designation from man 
who has been made in the image of God—the “ soul ” of God, 
as indicated by ‘#52, is the centre of His being, encircled and 
penetrated by self-consciousness: hence, whatever the soul of 
God hates (cf. Jer. xv. 1) or loves (xlii. 1), that He hates or 
loves in the inmost depths and in the whole extent of His 
being. (See Bibl. Psychology, p. 258 of Eng. transl.) Thus He 
hates each and all of the festivals that are kept in Jerusalem ; 
the beginnings of the months and the O“yio (“appointed 
feasts,”"—here, as in Ezra iii. 5, applied to all the feasts on 
which, or on the most solemn days of which, a “holy convoca- 
tion” took place) during the course of the month. These have 
long been to Him, who bears them, a burden, mb) )-) 
being synonymous with ®#D, Deut. i. 12), 80 that He can no 
longer endure them; His patience is tired of such religious 
service. 2 (in Isaiah, found also in xviii. 3, for MXY or 
nav, and here for NX>) has for its object the festal celebra- 
tions mentioned. Like the great variety of offerings, this 
. variety of sacred seasons (cf. Hos. ii. 13) presupposes the 
existence of a law of correspondingly large extent. 

Their self-righteousness, inasmuch as it rested on sacrifice 
‘and observance of feasts, is now put to shame; in ver. 15 the 
last and innermost bulwark of the seemingly holy nation was 
destroyed: “ And when ye stretch out your hands, I hide mine 
eyes from you: even when you pray much, I do not hear,—your 
hands are full of blood.” Even their prayer is an abomination 
to God. Prayer is something common to man; it is the inter- 
preter of religious thought and feeling, coming as a mediator 
between God and men; it is spiritual sacrifice. The law does 
not command prayer; apart from Deut. xxvi, it contains no 
form of prayer: but prayer is so natural to man as such that 
there was no need of any precept for this fundamental 
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expression of our relation to God. Hence the prophet comes 
to prayer last of all, in order to reduce to its nonentity their 
self-righteousness, which is rotten even to this last foundation. 


7B (= 00,2, V%,3) or Pidl O'BD &IB (used in xxv. 11 of 


swimming), here with ¢ instead of ¢ in a closed syllable, as 
in xxv. 1, lii, 12, etc, is the gesture of one in prayer, who 
spreads out his hands (the expression nowhere means “to 
break the hands” = wrestle), and stretches them, thus spread 
out, upwards to heaven or the Most Holy Place in the temple; 
moreover,—as if under a feeling of emptiness and need, and 
through the desire to receive God’s gifts —it is the inner 
surfaces of the hands, D°@D (cf. tenders palmas, ¢g. in Virgil’s 
Aineid, xii. 196, tenditque ad sidera palmas), that are held 
up, though often enough O° is interchanged with the word. 
If they stand before Him in this suppliant attitude, or lie upon. 
the ground, Jehovah hides His eyes, ie. His omniscience wants 
to know nothing of this; and though they pray ever so much 
and so long (‘3 53, ettamst ; cf. the simple ‘D in Jer. xiv. 12), 
He is as if He were deaf to it all. We would now expect a ‘3 
to introduce the ground or reason; but the more excited the 
speaker is, s0 much the more brief and disconnected is his 
speech. The plural 5°" always denotes human blood shed, 
especially by force, and then also the bloody deed and blood- 
guiltiness itself ; the plural points neither to the quantity nor to 
the separate drops, but is rather plural of the product, like O°wn, 
Dy, etc. For the sake of emphasis the dreadful 0°D" stands 
before its governing verb #70, which points to many acts of 
murder committed, and deeds of violence resembling these. 
Blood did not indeed actually adhere to their hands stretched. 
out in prayer; but before God, from whom no outward show 
conceals the true nature of things, they drip with blood, 
though washed ever so clean. 

The protest of the people against the accusations of God 
has now been given negatively in vers. 11-15; their work- 
righteous worship, defiled through unrighteous deeds and 
even murder itself, Jehovah will not have. The divine 
arraignment is next proved positively also, in vers. 16, 17, 
where the true righteousness which the accused had not is 
appoged. to the false righteousness of which they boast. 
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Overwhelming denunciation here changes into hortatory 
appeal, and already there is proclaimed the love that is 
concealed behind the wrath, and would gladly break through. 
There are eight exhortations. The first three refer to the 
removal of evil, the other five to the performance of what is 
good. 

The first three verses run thus: ver. 16, “ Wash yourselves, 
purify yourselves ; remove the evil of your deeds from before 
mine eyes; cease to do evil.” This is not merely an advance 
from figurative language to the most literal, it is also an 
advance even on what has been already declared. The first 
exhortation requires first of all, and aktove all, purification 
from the sins that have been committed, through forgive- 
ness sought and obtained. %% is here used in the frequent 
middle sense, AoverGa:; and %2%9, with the tone on the final 
syllable, is not the Niphal from 42! (for the 2nd pers. plural 
imperat. Niphal of verbs y’y usually and naturally has the. 
tone on the penult., see lii. 11, xvii. 10), but the Hithpaél 
from 31, for 220, with the same assimilation of the pre- 
formative n as in the Hithpaél Odi98 (= errdmam), xxxiii. 10. 
In conformity with the difference between the two synonyms 
(to wash one’s self, to purify one’s self), the former is to be 
referred to the great act of repentance on the part of one 
who returns to God, the latter to the daily repentance of one 
who is converted. The second exhortation requires that they 
shall place themselves in the light of God’s countenance, and 
put away the evil of their deeds that cannot be endured by 
pure eyes (Hab. i. 13). They are to wrestle against and: 
overcome the vicious disposition to which actual sin had 
grown, that it may at last wholly disappear. According to 
its root-idea, 122 (from "22, a=, to be elevated, opp. ,lé, to be 
depressed, sunk) signifies prominence (cf. Arab. négd, elevated 
country, visible from afar), conspicuousness, so that 7339 is thus: 
properly equivalent to ¢ conspectu, as 73) is in conspectu : regard- 
ing °7¥d, see under iii. 4. 

The five exhortations pointing to the practice of what is- 
good, are in ver. 17: “Learn to do good, take an interest in 
judgment, set the oppressor right, pronounce the sentence of the 
orphan, plead the cause of the widow.” The first exhortation 
is the fundamental one: they are to learn to do good,—a: 
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difficult art in which one does not become a master merely 
through good intentions. The inf. absol. 20°] is regarded as 
the accusative of the 75>; and y0 in ver. 16 (for which 
we might also have Yi?) similarly takes the place of the 
object: such employment of this infinitive as a noun is not 
very rare, see vii. 15 f., xlii, 54, lvii. 20; Jer. ix. 4. That 
this primary exhortation now branches out into four minor 
ones referring to the administration of justice, is accounted 
for by the fact that no other prophet directs so keen an eye 
upon affairs of state and judicial proceedings as Isaiab. In 
this respect he differs from his younger contemporary Micah, 
whose character is more generally ethical, while Isaiah’s is 
largely political. Hence the exhortations: “apply yourselves 
to judgment,”—2 signifying to devote one’s self zealously 
and carefully to a thing; then: “bring the oppressor to the 
right way.” So we must render the words; for ion (from 
yon, to be sharp in taste, dazzling in appearance, violent or 
furious in disposition) cannot well mean him who is 
oppressed, injured in his rights, as most of the old translators 
have rendered it (LXX. adicovpevoy, Targ. 0°24, “who is 
oppressed”). The form bine certainly may have a stative 
meaning closely connected with the passive, and marking 
a high degree (as shown by 139, “ provided with a girdle,” 
in relation to 7, “girded ;” plur. 33", Ezek. xxxiii. 15); 
but more frequently it has an active sense, like iON (see ver. 
31), 33, Jer. iii 7, 10; Pivy, Jer. xxii. 3, and the Qamez is 
then unchangeable (hence fem. 33), after the manner of the 
Arabic form Jacl (fail). Such is the meaning here; for 
the Piél] 8 signifies neither to make happy nor to 
strengthen (Luzzatto renders rianimate chi ¢ oppresso),—nor 
is the latter its meaning in the Talmud, where it rather 
signifies to confirm or ratify,—but either to pronounce a 
person happy or fortunate (the verb being in this case a 
denominative from "We, “Wk, like paxaplfev), a meaning 
which is quite unsuitable here ; or, as in iii. 2, ix. 15 (cf. Prov. 
xxiii, 19), to lead in the right way; or, to make any one 
keep the straight course. In this way, then, 40M will have 
the intensified signification of YoIn, Ps. Ixxi. 4, ve. it will 
mean a violent, regardless, heartless man; and yion nex will 
signify, “ show the violent man the way of righteousness :” the 
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expression does not point so much to punishment and render- 
ing harmless, as to correction and improvement, Ps. Ixxii. 4.7 
Next follow two exhortations referring to widows and orphans : 
these, with the stranger, are under very special protection, 
the objects of care by God and His law; see Ex. xxii. 21, 
ef. 20. “Pronounce the sentence of the orphan” (OBY, as in 
Deut. xxv. 1, is abbreviated from ‘a OBYD DBM); for, if no 
decision and verdict is pronounced in their case, this is the 
most outrageous unrighteousness, inasmuch as not even the 
form and appearance of justica are preserved. “Plead the 
cause of the widow,” the imperative 3, with the accusative 
of a person (a construction which is further found only in 
li. 22), is a condensed expression for ‘B 2% 3%, to plead and 
maintain the cause of any one. Thus the reasonings adduced 
in self-defence by the hearts of the accused are refuted, both 
negatively and positively. They are thunderstruck and put 
to shame. The law announced in ver. 10 has been preached 
to them. The prophet has thrown aside the husks of their 
dead works, and revealed the moral kernel of the law in its 
universal application to all mankind. 

Jehovah has been addressing His people in anger, but 
even in the exhortations of vers. 16, 17 His love had begun 
to move. This love, which seeks not the destruction of 
Israel, but their inward and outward salvation, now breaks 
forth in ver. 18: “Come now, and let us reason together, saith 
Jehovah: if your sins come out like scarlet clothes, they shall 
become white like snow: if they be red like crimson, they shall 
come out like wool.” Cheyne translates: “let us bring our 
dispute to an end,” and thus interprets away the offer of free 
grace, but without giving any reason for the possibility of 
this rendering. Wellhausen also sets it aside by taking the 
latter part of ver. 18 as a question (“If .. . should they 
become white?”). But it is always a very precarious make- 
shift to regard such clauses as questions without any inter- 
rogatory sign, when there is no necessity for a resort to 
this expedient; the Hiphil 2in certainly may signify to 

2 It is an instructive fact, throwing light on the meaning of the word, 


that in the Talmud (Joma 39b) a person who had usurped not merely 
his own inheritance but that of another, bore the nickname of yon j3 


through life. 
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“decide;” the Niphal M312, however, does not mean to 
“bring a lawsuit to an end,” but to carry on litigation 
with another, Job xxiii. 7 (in post-Biblical Hebrew, 1317), 
syn, OBY, xliii, 26. In this litigation it will be made clear 
that no kind of guilt lies on the side of Jehovah, but that the 
righteousness which Israel could vindicate for themselves is 
but a semblance of righteousness, and this seeming righteous- 
ness, properly regarded, is blood-stained unrighteousness. It 
is assumed that the investigation can have no other result 
than this; hence Israel is worthy of death. Jehovah, how- 
ever, does not wish to deal with Israel in accordance with 
His retributive justice, but according to His free mercy and 
compassion (cf. the expression pointing to “grace alone” in 
xliii, 25, and further, Micah vii. 18 f£.). He is willing to 
remit the punishment, and not merely to regard the sin as if 
it were not, but even to change it into its opposite. Sin of 
the brightest red dye is by His grace to become the purest 
white. On the two Hiphils indicating colour, see Gesen. 
§ 53. 2, where the signification was formerly stated to be, to 
assume a colour, or rather to give out (or emit rays of) colour, 
—not colorem accipere, but colorem dare, ‘3% signifies clear or 
bright red (from 72¥=L.u, to be bright, glisten), not S/Badov 
(from 73%, to do twice, viz. to dye twice; for it is in the 
case of purple that the double dyeing can be proved, not in 
the case of crimson). 5'2% (cf. our remarks on Prov. xxxi. 21) 
are not materials which have been dyed twice, but those which 
have been dyed with 2%, “bright red.” y>iF (here and in 
Lam. iv. 5), a worm=worm-dye, is the name of the same 
dye-stuff,—that of the crimson obtained from the coccus- 
insect of the quercus coccifera and other plants,—the color 
coccineus, In the middle books of the Pentateuch the colour- 
ing matter is called ‘3% nydin ; and where mention is made of 
wool dyed this colour, the expression used is nydin ‘WW (Lev. 
xiv. ; Num. xix.): here and in Prov. xxxi. 21, 0% are scarlet 
clothes—the plural from the singular which is used in the 
same sense in 2 Sam.i. 24, Jer. iv. 30, along with which 
in (worm-dyed cloth) is employed.’ Jerome has translated 


1 The later name, found only in the Chronicles, is Sypris (from the 
Persian kirm, ktrim), Rom. carmin, carminio; see my essay on red dye-stufis 
VOL. L F 
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the term correctly; but Luther, in order to give it a more 
popular turn, has “rose-colour;” the red of the rose, indeed, 
represents all the shades of red from a pale red to a dull and 
almost dark red to a fiery red, but the rose is unsuitable in 
the present passage. The representation of the work of grace, 
which God promises, as a change from red to white, is founded 
on the symbolism of colours, quite as much as when, in the 
Apocalypse, the garments of the saints are said to be of a 
bright white (xix. 8), while the clothing of Babylon is purple 
and scarlet (xvii. 4). Red, and this of a scarlet hue (ie 
bright red, or yellowish red), is the colour of fire, of anger, 
and therefore also of sin: white is the colour of light, of grace, 
of righteousness and holiness. White and scarlet are corre- 
lated as light and fire. Fiery red is the colour of sin, as the 
selfish, greedy, passionate life, which goes out of itself in order 
to destroy : sin is called red, inasmuch as its nature consumes 
and destroys the man in whom it dwells, and when it breaks 
forth, also consumes other men. According to the Biblical 
view, sin and piety, anger and love or grace are mutually 
related as fire and light, hence as red and white, or also as 
black and white ; for red is the colour of the fire that shines 
up out of the darkness and returns into it, while white, with- 
out any mixture of darkness, sets forth the pure, absolute 
triumph of light. What we read here in Isaiah is a deeply 
significant symbolical representation of the act of justification. 
Jehovah offers Himself to Israel for the performance of a 
forensic act, out of which, though the people have merited 
death on account of their sins, they are to go forth justified 
by grace. The righteousness, white as snow and wool, with 
which Israel goes forth, is a gift which, without being con- 
ditioned by the performance of a legal requirement, becomes 
theirs through pure compassion displayed towards them. 

But after Israel has been completely restored to its former 
state through such an act of grace, the conduct of the people, 
of course, comes into consideration, not, however (as Cheyne 
thinks), as the condition on the fulfilment of which the pro- 


in the Zeitschrift der deutsch. morg. Gesellschaft, xvii. 676 ff., and the article 
“Colours in the Bible” in Herzog’s Cyclopaedia (English translation, 
edited by Schaff, vol. i. p. 514 f.), also my “Iris: Studies in Colour and 
Talks about Flowers” (English translation, Edinburgh 1889). 
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mised change would take place, but as prospectively, its 
morally certain and necessary result. According as Israel 
accepts the proffered grace of God and afterwards acts in 
accordance therewith, Jehovah decides the future of Israel, 
vers, 19, 20: “ If ye will consent and hear, ye shall eat the good 
of the land ; but if ye will refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured 
by the sword, for the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it.” If they 
assent to the act of grace which God offers them, and accept 
this discharge from the guilt of sin, then certainly there again 
lies before the justified once more a blessing and a curse, in 
the same way as the law had already announced both (in 
connection with ver. 19d, compare Deut. xxviii. 33 f.; Lev. 
xxvi. 3 ff.; and on the threat of the avenging sword in 208, 
see Ley. xxvi. 25). The promise speaks of eating, viz. the 
enjoyment of abundant domestic blessings, and thus points to 
settled and peaceful home-life; for here the subject of the 
purification from sin is not (as in Ps. li.) a person, but the 
nation. The opposite of this is the curse,—not of eating the 
sword (cf. Arab. at‘ama es-séfa, to give any one the sword to 
eat, te. to kill him), as Aug. Miiller (Hebr. Syntax, Eng. 
transl. § 47, Rem. a) thinks, rendering, “ ye shall be made to 
devour the sword,’—but (as 928 elsewhere also is a simple 
passive, not a causative passive of the Qal), as shown in 
Gesen. § 121. 3, “ye shall be devoured by the sword.” 
370 is the accusative of manner, in the sense of the means 
(instrumental accusative), as in Ps. xvii 13, 14; standing in 
this way, without genitive or adjective or suffix (as also, ¢g., 
in Ex. xxx. 20), this adverbial accusative is rare, and in this 
passage is a bold construction which the prophet allows him- 
self to make for the sake of the paronomasia, instead of saying 
paboxh 33, ‘In the conditional clauses, the two imperfects are 
followed by two perfects (cf. the mode of expression in Lev. 
xxvi. 21, which is more consonant with our Western usage), 
inasmuch as obeying and rebelling equally result from an act 
of the will: “if ye will consent, and, in consequence of this, 
hear . . . if ye will refuse, and show yourselves obstinate :” 
we have thus here true “consecutive perfects.” 3X, which 
is elsewhere used fifty-two times with xd, or in a negative 
question (Job xxxix. 9), is used only here in a positive mean- 
ing,—perhaps to chime with sip ; like al with 22xh, 
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The second half of the address begins with ver. 21, and 
like the first it opens with the lamentation of God over the 
apostasy of His people. To the Piska after ver. 20 corre- 
sponds a long pause in the mind of the speaker. Will Israel 
tread the saving path of forgiveness of sins, now offered them, 
and enter on a life of new obedience, and will it thus be 
possible for them to be brought back by this way? Some 
may perhaps return, but not all; hence the divine address 
becomes a mournful complaint. So peaceful a solution of the 
discord between Jehovah and His children is not to be hoped 
for; Jerusalem is far too deeply depraved. “ How is she 
become a harlot, the faithful citadel,—she that was full -of 
judgment, and wherein righteousness used to lodge,—but now 
murderers !” The keynote here sounded is that of an elegy. 
NN (properly, “ how thus ?”—for ‘8 gives an interrogative 
sense to demonstrative words), only seldom in the shortened 
form 7, is an expression indicative at once of complaint and 
astonishment. This longer form, more like a sigh, is a word 
characteristic of the 73°? or lamentation; thus, while the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah begin with “3°, and receive their 
usual designation (in Hebrew) from this word,—on the other 
hand, the shorter %, used in mocking complaints, is a 
word characteristic of the bein or proverb, see xiv. 4,12; 
Micah ii. 4. From this word, which gives the keynote, every- 
thing runs on softly, fully, evenly, and slowly, in the manner 
peculiar to an elegy. That such forms, moreover, as ‘NN?t 
for M20 (on the so-called “Hirek compaginis,” see the 
introduction to Ps. exvi.), softened through lengthening, are 
adapted for elegiac productions, is at once evident from the 
first verse of the Lamentations, which begin with the elegiac 
keynote struck by Isaiah. Jerusalem was formerly 7? 
NON), a faithful city, ie. one that stedfastly adhered to the 
alliance of Jehovah with her (cf. Ps. lxxviii. 37). This 
alliance was a matriage-alliance; but she has broken it and 
has thereby become a 731, “ harlot,’—a prophetic view, the 
outlines of which have already been given in the Pentateuch, 
Israel’s worship of idols being there called a whoring after 
them, eg. in the law of the two tables, Ex. xxxiv. 16; 
Num. xiv. 33, ete. (in all, seven passages); cf. Ps. xvi. 4, 
lxxiii, 27. It is not merely gross outward idolatry, however, 
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that makes the Church of God a “harlot,” but the defec- 
tion of the heart, however this may at any time express 
itself ; for which reason Jesus also could call the generation of 
His time yeved potyadris, in spite of the strict worship of 
Jehovah carried on in Pharisaic spirit. For, as shown by the 
verse before us, the basis of that marriage-relation was justice 
and righteousness in the widest sense: 08¥/, ic. a realization 
of righteousness corresponding to the will of God as positively 
made known ; and PTS, «ie. a righteous state of things regu- 
lated by that will, a righteous line of conduct in accordance 
with it (different from the more attributive "PT¥). Jerusalem 
was formerly full of such justice; and righteousness was not 
merely like a passing guest in the city, but she who came 
down from above had there fixed her permanent abode ; there 
she used to tarry day and night, as if it were her home. 
When the prophet refers to former days, he has in his mind 
the times of David and Solomon, but especially those of 
Jehoshaphat, who (about one hundred and fifty years before 
Isaiah appeared) restored the administration of justice which 
had fallen into neglect since the latter years of Solomon and 
the days of Rehoboam and Abijah,—a point to which the 
reformation of Asa had not extended—and who reorganized 
all in the spirit of the law. Those institutions of Jehoshaphat 
which fell into decay under his three godless successors may 
possibly have been re-established by the high priest Jehoiada 
under the rule of Joash; but even in the second half of the 
reign of Joash the administration of justice had already fallen 
once more into the fearful disorder in which—compared at 
least with the times of David and Solomon, and afterwards of 
Jehoshaphat—it still remained even in Isaiah’s days. The 
whole point and weight of the complaint concentrate upon 
nay, “but now,” which expresses the contrast. In correct 
codices and editions (¢.g. Brescia 1494) OBY® has not Zakeph, 
but Rebia ; and 73, which ought to have Zakeph, has Tiphcha, 
on account of the shortness of the succeeding clause. In this 
way the declaration regarding the former state of things 
is duly distinguished from that concerning the present. 
Formerly righteousness, now O'Ms1d, “ murderers,” and that 
too (as distinguished from O°T34) by profession, who form a 
band, like King: Ahab and his son Joram, 2 Kings vi. 32. 
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The contrast is as great as it could possibly be; for murder 
is the extreme opposite of righteousness, its grossest violation. 

From the city generally, the complaint now turns to the 
rulers, and first of all is couched in figurative language, ver. 
22: “Thy silver has become dross, thy drink adulterated with 
water.” This passage is the basis of other two in which like 
figurative language abounds, Jer. vi. 27 ff.; Ezek. xxii. 18—22. 
The silver represents the princes and lords, viewed with 
reference to the nobility of mind associated with their nobility 
of birth and rank; for silver—sterling silver—is a symbol of 
all that is noble and pure, and it is the purity of light which 
shows itself in it, as in the pure white of byssus and of the lily. 
The princes and lords formerly possessed the virtues which to- 
gether are in Latin called candor anim1,—the virtues of magna- 
nimity, courtesy, impartiality, and freedom from the influence 
of bribes ; now, this silver has become dross, such base metals as 
are separated or thrown aside (2°0, pL D°)'D, D'3D, D'D, from xp, to 
withdraw ; refuse removed in smelting, dross; cf. Prov. xxv. 4, 
xxvi. 23). In a second figure, the leading men of Jerusalem 
in former days are compared to &2D, “choice wine,” such as 
drinkers like,—for this must have been the meaning of the 
word (from 839, to carouse, Arab. +Lu., to purchase wine for a 
carousal) in Isaiah’s time (cf. also Nah. i. 10) among educated 
circles. This pure, strong, and costly wine is now adulterated 
with water (castratum, according to Pliny’s expression in his 
Natural History ; cf. jugulare Falernum, in Martial, i. 18), or 
weakened ; zc. through this addition, its strength and flavour 
are diminished. The present is but the dregs and the shadow 
of the past. 

In ver. 23 the prophet explains himself; he repeats in 
plain language what has been already stated under a figure: 
“ Thy rulers are rebellious, and associates of thieves; every one 
loves a bribe, and hunts after payments ; the orphan they judge 
not,and the cause of the widow has no access to them.” The 
utter and contemptible meanness of the rulers (0%) of the 
people is here depicted by the alliterating O°T0 in relation 
to God, “ rebellious, stubborn,” and by 0°32 "737 in relation to 
men, “ associates of thieves,” in that they allow themselves 
to be bought over, by a present of part of the plunder, to 
connive at the theft, and to deal unjustly towards those who 
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were robbed. Such bribes are not merely willingly (37%) 
accepted by them,—and that, too, by the whole body of the 
princes, zc. every single one of them (13 with neuter suffix, 
synon. 55, all)—but they even greedily go after them (A75). 
It is not otb¥ (“ peace”) they hunt after (Ps. xxxiv. 15), but 
pybde (“ payments,” recompense for their trouble; cf. Ove, 
Micah vii. 3); and thus not peace, but something to satisfy 
their avarice and partiality. . 

Such is the case of Jerusalem, which will hardly enter on 
the path of grace opened up to it in ver. 18; Jehovah will 
therefore employ another means of correction (ver. 24): 
“ Therefore, declaration of Jehovah, of Jehovah of Hosts, of the 
Strong One of Israel, Ah! I shall enjoy myself on mine 
adversaries, and will avenge myself on mine enemies.” Salva- 
tion through judgment is still and ever the only means of 
improving and preserving the congregation that takes its 
name from Jerusalem. Therefore Jehovah seeks to satisfy 
the demands of His holiness, and to sift Jerusalem through 
judicial dealing. Such an accumulation of divine names as 
occurs here is nowhere else found in Isaiah; cf. xix. 4, iii 1, 
x. 33, xvi. 3, 15. The irrevocable decree concerning the 
sifting judgment is sealed with three names which indicate the 
irresistible omnipotence of God. The title x1" V8, “the 
Mighty One of Israel,” is derived from Gen. xlix. 24, though 
the name of the nation is changed. In accordance with the 
deep and earnest pathos of the address, instead of 108 there is 
here used 0%), from 083, for which the form in the Mishna 


oy? 


is py; cognate is 093, Arab. es, to speak softly, groan ; es 
to whisper quietly. All these verbs indicate the emission of 
a dull and hollow groan; hence O%) means that which is 
spoken significantly and secretly, solemnly and softly. The 
word occurs only in genitival connection with a following 
subject indicating the person who speaks, particularly in the 
expression iT DX); it always forms a noun-clause (“ declara- 
tion of Jehovah,” ie. Jehovah speaks). It is first found in 
Gen. xxii. 16; in the writings of the prophets, it is found 
even so early as in Obadiah and Joel, most frequently in 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, usually at the end of a sentence, or 
parenthetically in the middle of it,—rarely, as here and in 
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lvi. 8 (see our commentary on Ps. cx. 1), at the beginning. 
The utterance commences with ‘in, the painfulness of pity 
commingling with the outburst of wrath that has been 
determined. Along with the Niphal j> OP) (“to avenge one’s 
self on”) there stands the allied Niphal 07) (properly, “ to 
console one’s self”), the latter with 2, the former (in accord- 
ance with the so-called Assyrian system of pointing) with ¢ 
under the preformative, which is sometimes found elsewhere 
also, eg. in Gen. xvi. 2, xxii 24; Num. xxiii, 15; Ezek. 
xx. 36; 1 Sam. xii. 7. Jehovah is going to relieve Himself 
of His enemies by letting out on them the wrath that had 
hitherto burdened Him (Ezek. v. 13): thus does He now call 
the mass of the people in Jerusalem by their right name. 

Ver. 25 declares wherein consists the revenge to which 
Jehovah has been inwardly constrained: “ And I will bring 
mine hand wpon thee, and will smelt out thy dross as with 
alkali; and I will remove all thy pieces of lead.” As long as 
God leaves any man’s actions or sufferings alone, His hand 
is said to rest. ‘TY 2 followed by °Y signifies the turning 
of the hand which has hitherto been at rest, either for 
punishing (Amos i. 8; Jer. vi. 9; Ezek. xxxviii. 12; Ps, 
lxxxi. 15), or even, though but seldom, for saving (Zech. 
xiii, 17) the person mentioned. Here the reference is to 
dealing towards Jerusalem, in which punishment and salva- 
tion are combined—the punishment as the means, salvation 
as the end. Jehovah's intervention is compared to a smelting 
which will sweep away, not Jerusalem, but the ungodly who 
dwell there. These are compared to dross or drossy ore, 
and—inasmuch as lead is removed in all refinement of silver 
—to those commingled pieces of lead which Jehovah will 
speedily and thoroughly separate 753, “like the alkali,’—the 
abbreviated mode of comparison, instead of 1523, “as with the 
alkali.” 0°13 (from 573, to separate) are the pieces of tin or 
lead (lead-glance)' containing the silver, which, inasmuch as 


1 Pliny (Hist. Nat. 24. 16) says that plumbum nigrum sometimes occurs 
alone, sometimes combined with silver : ejus qui primus fluit in fornacibus 
liquor stannum appellatur. What is here meant is the litharge which, 
in the process of obtaining silver from the lead-glance containing the 
precious metal, separates itself till it comes to be the so-called silver- 
glance. This dross, in the form of powder, is called m1, and the pieces 
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all the baser metals are distinguished from the precious ones 
by the fact that they are combustible (oxidisable), are sepa- 
tated by smelting. Both 5, 7e. potash (an alkali obtained 
from the ashes of wood and of land-plants generally), and 713, 
ae. natron or soda (which is either mineral, or obtained from 
plants), which dissolves in water (see on Prov. xxv. 20), were 
employed from the earliest times, when one wished to extract 
a metal from its ore, as a means of accelerating the process of 
smelting. The conjecture of a different reading, 133 (113, “in 
the crucible ”), is thus superfluous. 

As the threat against Jerusalem, put in this allegorical 
form, does not refer to destruction, but to smelting, there is 
nothing strange in the fact that in ver. 26 it changes into 
pure promise, the meltingly soft, ardently mournful conclusion 
of the clauses in 3‘, which is the keynote of the later songs 
of Zion, being continued: “ And I will restore thy judges as 
in .the olden time, and thy counsellors as in the beginning ; 
afterwards thou shalt be called the city of righteousness, a faith- 
ful citadel.” Even the threatening itself was relatively a 
promise, in so far as what could stand the fire in Jerusalem 
would survive the judgment, the specific object of which was 
to bring back Jerusalem to the precious metal of its true 
nature. But after this has been accomplished, still more 
than this shall also come to pass. The imperishable kernel 
that remains becomes the centre to which all elements of 
excellence are attracted,—Jerusalem again receiving from 
Jehovah its judges and counsellors, whom, from the time that 
it became the city of David and the seat of the temple, it 
had possessed in the best days of the kingdom,—not, indeed, 
the same persons, but men of like excellence. The two 
time-limitations have the force of accusatives attached to the 
predicate: “as in the beginning,” «.e, of the same character as 
they were before. 397 signifies, in a neuter sense, what is 


pa; on the other hand, may is the name of the solid lead which is 


obtained by melting down lead-glance which does not contain silver. 
But that Sytp signifies lead (plumbum nigrum), Zech. iv. 10, as well as 
tin (plumbum albwm), Num. xxxi. 22, is accounted for in the same way 
as the homonymy of iron and basalt, oak and terebinth: the two metals 
are called by the same name on account of external resemblance and 
cominon properties,—softness, flexibility, colour, and specific gravity, 
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temporally or locally (Ix. 9) the first; and the fact that, 
in 73923, a second preposition follows 3, is not without 
example elsewhere, as Gen. xxxviii. 24; Lev. xxvi. 37; 
1 Sam. xiv. 14 (also x. 27, if we read ¥1ND3, which is sug- 
gested by the LXX.); cf. also bya, Ps, cxix. 14; Isa. lix. 18, 
lxiii. 7. Under such divinely commissioned leaders, Jerusalem 
will then become what it had been, and will be what it 
ought to be; and the names by which the city is called are 
the expression of the effect produced on the minds of others 
through the manifestation of ite true nature and character 
(cf. Zech. viii. 3). With Isaiah the giving of a name is the 
perception and recognition of the real existence of what has 
come into outward manifestation. The second designation 
applied to Jerusalem is without the article: this term "MP, of 
such weighty and definite purport, is never used in Isaiah 
with the article, and, indeed, never occurs with it anywhere 
except in 1 Kings i. 41, 45. : 
Jehovah has thus announced the course irrevocably fixed, 
and leading to salvation, which He will pursue with Israel : this 
is the leading principle of God's dealings henceforth, the law of 
Israel’s history. Its purport, briefly and tersely put, is thus 
expressed in ver. 27: “Ston will be redeemed through judg- 
ment, and her returning ones through righteousness.” 0BYO and 
NPY are in other places called divine gifts (xxxiii. 5, xxviii 6), 
lines of conduct on the part of men that are well-pleasing to 
God (i. 21, xxxii. 16), royal and Messianic virtues (ix. 6, 
vi. 3-5, xvi. 5, xxxii. 1). Here, however, the idea is not 
this peculiarly human one (as Cheyne thinks), but, as 
shown by parallel passages like iv. 4, v. 16, xxviii. 17, it is 
to be referred to Jehovah, and the words are to be regarded 
as meaning God’s justice and righteousness in their primarily 
judicial self-fulfilment. A judgment of God the Righteous 
One will be the means through which Zion,—so far as it has 
remained faithful to Jehovah,—and those who in the midst 
of the judgment return (72¥, instead of which Luther read 
m3¥), will be redeemed. This judgment will fall upon sinners 
aud sin, and will be the means of breaking that power which 
has restrained and impeded the nature and workings of Zion, 
as these were designed of God ; it will further be the medium 
through which those who turn to Jehovah are incorporated 
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into His true Church. When God therefore reveals Himself 
in His punitive righteousness, He is working out a righteous- 
ness which is bestowed as a gift of grace on those who escape 
the former. The idea of “ righteousness” (S:xacoovvn) is here, 
as in Hos. ii. 21, on New Testament lines. In front, there 
is the fire of the law; behind, there is the light ‘of the gospel. 


Behind the wrath is hidden love, as the ultimate motive- - 


power, like the sun behind the thunder-clouds. Zion, as far 
as it is truly Zion and is becoming Zion, is redeemed ; only 
the ungodly are destroyed, but these without mercy, as is 
added in ver. 28: “ But the destruction of the transgressors and 
sinners [shall be} together, and those who forsake Jehovah shall 
perish.” In this way even the judicial aspect of the ap- 
proaching act of redemption is expressed in a manner that 
can be understood by every one. The impassioned exclama- 
tory clause in the first half of the verse is explained by the 
declamatory verb-clause of the second. O'yet’® are those who 
in heart and in outward conduct have broken away from 
Jehovah ; O'S are those who spend their lives in open and 
prevailing sins ; 747 ‘39 are those who have become estranged 
from God in one or other of these ways. 

Ver. 29, beginning with an explanatory ‘2, declares how 
God’s judgment of destruction falls upon all these: “ For they 
shall be ashamed of the terebinths in which ye delighted, and ye 
must blush because of the gardens in which ye had pleasure.” 
The terebinths and gardens (this second word with the article, 
as in Hab. iii. 8 first p~no3, then 0%733) are not referred to 
as objects of luxury (as Hitzig and Drechsler suppose), but as 
unlawful places of worship (see Deut. xvi. 21) and objects of 
worship: both of them are frequently mentioned by the 
prophets with this meaning, lvii. 5, Ixv. 3, Ixvi. 17. ‘0 and 
1N3 are the usual verbs employed in speaking of Gentile will- 
worship (€0edoOpnoxela), as in xliv. 9, xli. 24, lxvi. 3; and 
jo a is the customary phrase for indicating the shame that 
comes over idolaters when the helplessness of their idols proves 
that they are nothing. Regarding via (to be disturbed, lose self- 
command) and 8M (to be covered over, become covered with 
shame), see our commentary on Ps, xxxiv. 6, xxxv. 4; ef, 
Wiinsche on Hosea, i. p. 54. The LXX. and other ancient 
versions incorrectly render 0° by efSwAa, though the feeling 


~~ 
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by which they were prompted is correct: the places of worship 
here (cf. Jer. xlviii. 13) stand for the idols (OH, for which the 
form D*)'S is never written when Dit is the meaning). The 
abrupt transition from plain statement to direct address shows 
how excited the prophet is here at the close of the discourse. 
In this animated strain he continues; and, led by the 
association of ideas, he makes terebinths and. gardens the 
future figures of the idolaters themselves, Ver. 30: “ For ye 
shall be like a terebinth with withered leaves, and like a garden 
in which there is no water.” Their prosperity is being 
destroyed, and they are thus like a terebinth 29 rb, This 
last expression does not mean “ withered its foliage,” 7c. whose 
foliage is withered (for nby is masc.), but “ which is withered in 
its foliage ”* (genitival construction, as in xxx. 27; see Ewald’s 
Syntax, § 288c); their sources of help are dried up, and thus 
they resemble a garden that has no water, and is therefore waste. 
The terebinth (turpentine-pistacia), a native of southern and 
eastern Palestine, casts its leaves (which are small, and resemble 
those of the walnut-tree) in the autumn. In this dry and 
parched condition, terebinth and garden, to which the idolaters 
are compared, are readily inflammable. There is but needed 
a spark to kindle, and then they are consumed in the flames. 
Ver. 31, in a third figure, shows the quarter from which 
this kindling spark will come: “ And the wealthy one becomes 
tow, and his work a spark ; and both shall burn together, and 
no one extinguishes them.” The form i>¥B primarily suggests a 
participial meaning, “ he who prepares it;” but fi0N3 would 
be an unusual epithet to apply to the idol. Besides, the 
figure, on this view, becomes distorted, for certainly the 
natural order is that the idol is what kindles or inflames, 
while man is the object to be kindled,—not the converse. 
Hence yb here means “his work” (as in the LXX., Targum, 


1 The noun nby is a collective, and not till we come to Nehemiah do 
we find the plur. ody, just as it is not till we reach the post-Biblical 
Hebrew that a plur. ning is formed from the collective "2 We might 
have expected mby instead of nby,—like my in 2 Kings viii. 3; but such 
nouns from verbs ;15 are mostly combined with the suffixes ahu, ¢ha (e.9. 
mei for AND, Lev. xiii. 4, xx. 25), the termination d=aj having an 
influence on the choice of the suffix-form (Gesen. § 91, note 10). 
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and Vulgate): the forms {ya and iby (cf. li, 14; Jer. 
xxii. 13) are two equally possible modifications of the funda- 
mental form bye (iye), As ver. 29 referred to the worship 
of idols, 5yB does not here mean work in the general ethical 
sense (as Gesenius thinks, Thcs.), but the idol, as something 
made (cf. ii, 8, xxxvii. 19, etc.). The wealthy idolater, who 
out of the abundance of his possessions (0M, xxxiii. 6) could 
afford gold and silver for making idols, will become tow (Talm. 
inva Sv mys, “refuse of flax,” from 3y>, to shake out, viz. in 
the swingling and combing; and, on the other hand, j0F is 
the Talmudic word for flax that is still uncombed and un- 
dressed), and the idol will be the spark that sets this mass of 
fibres on fire, so that both will burn without any possibility 
of being saved (regarding "Y2, see the remarks on iv. 4).' For 
the fire of judyment that consumes sinners does not need to 
come from without: sin carries within itself the fire of wrath. 
But the idol is the corpus delictt.—the sin of the idolater, as 
it were, set forth and embodied in visible form. 

The time when this first prophetic discourse was composed 
is a difficult problem. Caspari, in his Contributions, has 
thoroughly examined all possible dates, and has finally decided 
in favour of the view that it belongs to the time of Uzziah, 
on the ground that vers. 7-9 do not relate to an actual, but 
merely to an ideal present. But this view is, and must con- 
tinue to be, arbitrary. Every unprejudiced reader will receive 
from vers. 7—9 the impression that what is there depicted is 
something actually present. Moreover, during the period of 
Isaiah’s ministry the land of Judah was actually laid waste 
on two occasions, on both of which Jerusalem was spared only 
through the miraculous protection of Jehovah,—once during 
the reign of Ahaz, in the year of the Syro-Ephraimitish war ; 
and the second time during Hezekiah’s reign, when the Assyrian 
host laid waste the country, only to be finally dashed to pieces 
at Jerusalem. Gesenius, Maurer, Movers, Knobel, Driver, and 


1 This jph is an old Hebrew word preserved in the Mishna (Shabbath 
ii. 1). Rabbi Joseph there explains it, with reference to the present 
passage, yD) xi pws xonvs, flax which has been broken, but not yet 
combed ; and it seems to be assumed there that Isaiah, when he calls 
the idolater ppnn, alludes to jon : “As the n~ny9 proceeds from the jon, 


80 will the idolatrous pon become ny>.”—(Dr. H. Ehrentreu.) 
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others decide in favour of the year when the Syro-Ephraimitish 
war took place ; while Hitziz, Umbreit, Drechsler, Luzzatto, and 
Kiiper hold that the time was that of the Assyrian oppression. 
Whichever view we may take, there ever remains, as the test 
of its admissibility, the difficult question, How has this pro- 
phecy come to stand at the beginning of the book, if it belongs 
to the times of Uzziah and Jotham? This question we shall 
endeavour to answer when we reach chap. vi. 


TuHE PATH OF GENERAL JUDGMENT, SHOWING THE COURSE OF 
IsRaEL FROM FALSE TO TRUE GLory, Cuaps, II.-IV. 


The limits of this discourse cannot be mistaken. From 
the beginning of chap. ii. to the end of chap. iv. a complete 
circle is formed. After frequent changes between exhortation, 
reproach, and threatening, the prophet reaches the object of 
the promise with which he began. On the other hand, chap. v. 
commences with a wholly new subject, forming an indepen- 
dent discourse, though connected with that which precedes 
by the superscription in ii. 1: “Zhe word which Isaiah the son 
of Amos saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem.” haps. ii—v. 
may possibly have already existed under this heading before 
the whole collection was formed: this superscription was then 
taken over into the entire work, in order to call attention to 
the transition from the prologue to the body of the book. 
What the prophet utters concerning Judah and Jerusalem he 
calls “the word which he saw.” When men speak one to 
another, the words are not seen, but heard; but when God 
speaks with the prophet, this is done in a supersensuous 
manner, and the prophet sees it in this way,—for though the 
spirit of man has neither eyes nor ears, yet when enabled to 
perceive the supersensuous, it is altogether eye. 

The way in which Isaiah begins this second discourse is 
without a parallel; there is no other prophetic address whatever 
that commences with ™M (for Ezek. xxxviii. 10 is not a begin- 
ning, but a continuation). It is easy to tell the reason, however. 
This “consecutive preterite” receives the meaning of a future 
only from the context; whereas ‘™ (with which historical 
books and sections very commonly begin) shows its character 
by its very form. It is further to be noted that the copu- 
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lative meaning of the 3 in the “consecutive imperfect ” retains 
less of its living force than in the “consecutive perfect.” 
The prophet accordingly begins with “and;” and that mn is 
meant to bear a future sense is to be made out, not from 
what precedes, but from what follows. This, however, is not 
the only strange thing here; for there is, further, no other 
case in which a prophetic address—especially one like this, 
which runs through all the phases of prophetic discourse 
(exhortation, reproof, threatening, promise)—begins with a 
promise. We are in a condition, however, to see clearly the 
reason of this remarkable phenomenon; for vers. 2-4 are 
not at all the words of Isaiah himself, but the words of 
another, taken out of their connection. “Every one of the 
prophets,” says the Pesikta de-Rab Cahana 1258, “follows 
the precedent set him by those who have gone before (23 
N20 ‘po); but thou, O Isaiah, dost prophesy under the direct 
influence of the divine majesty” (man ‘pp). This is a 
grand testimony to the originality of Isaiah, yet it does not 
exclude his falling back on his predecessors. For we also 
find the words of vers. 2—4, in a slightly different form, in 
Micah iv. 1—4; and whether Isaiah took the words of this 
prediction from Micah, or whether both prophets derived 
them from a common source, in any case they are not Isaiah’s 
originally." Nor was it at all intended that they should 


1The statement in Jer. xxvi. 18, that Micah uttered the threatening 
recorded in Micah iii. 12 (the counterpart of which is the promise in Micah 
iv. 1-4 and Isa, ii. 2-4) during the reign of Hezekiah, seems to militate 
against the idea that Isaiah borrowed from Micah. Independently of 
each other, Ewald (Prophets of the Old Testament, Eng. trans. vol. ii. pp. 
27, 314) and Hitzig (Commentary on Isaiah and Micah; Studien und 
Kritiken for 1829, 2) have conjectured that both Micah and Isaiah repeat 
what was first uttered by a third and earlier prophet, whom Hitzig 
further supposes to have been Joel ; Cheyne also (1868) thinks this prob- 
able. The passage in question has actually many points in common 
with the Book of Joel, such as the picture given of the reforging of the 
one and nip (iv. 10), the combinations of 35 and piyy, of yoy and 
moun (cf. with Micah iv. 4). In Micah, however, it forins the obverse 
side of the threat of judgment that preceded ; ver. 3 also reminds us of 
Micah’s style (see the remarks on that verse); and the statement in Jer. 
xxvi. 18 is quite compatible with the supposition that Isaiah borrowed 
these words of promise from Micah (see the closing remarks on chapa, 
i-vi.) Of. Caspari on Micah, p. 444 ff. 
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seem to be his. Isaiah has not fused them into the general 
current of his own address, as prophets are elsewhere wont to 
do with the predictions of their predecessors. He does not 
reproduce them, but, as we are meant to observe, from the 
abrupt beginning, he quotes them. This certainly does not 
seem to agree with the heading, according to which the 
succeeding declarations are the word of Jehovah which Isaiah 
saw; but there is no real disagreement. It is just the spirit 
of prophecy which here brings into Isaiah’s remembrance a 
prophetic utterance already recorded, and makes it the starting- 
point of the series of thoughts which follow. The borrowed 
promise is not by any means cited for its own sake, but serves 
merely as a basis for the following exhortation and threat of 
judgment, through which, after the borrowed introduction, 
Isaiah’s discourse aspires to a conclusion of its own. 

The subject-matter of the borrowed words of prophecy is 
the future glory of Israel. Ver. 2: “And it comes to pass 
at the end of the days, the mountain of the house of Jehovah 
will be established on the top of the mountains, and exalted over 
hills, and all nations stream unto it.” The expression “the 
last days,” or “end of the days” (0°3 NX), which does not 
occur anywhere else in Isaiah, may either, in contrast with 
the time of commencement, signify the time of the end, or, 
in contrast with the present, the time that follows (as in 
* Deut. xxxi. 29; Jer. xxiii. 20); according to preponderating 
usage, however, this expression is applied to the future that 
forms the close of history. Whether we render it by év 
eoxdtas hyépats or (as in 1 Tim. iv. 1) by & torépas 
xatpois, the idea it presents is eschatological, but this in 
relation to the horizon of the speaker. This horizon is very 
varied; and the history of prophecy is just the history of its 
gradual extension and completion. In the blessing of Jacob, 
Gen. xlix., the occupation of the land of Canaan stands in 
the foreground of the “last days,” and regulates the per- 
spective ; but here, in Isaiah, “the last days” mean the time 
of the end in the most simple and literal sense. The prophet 
predicts that the mountain on which the temple was built 
will one day visibly tower above all the heights of the earth, 
and be enthroned like a king over his subjects. At present, 
the south-eastern hill on which the temple is built is sur- 
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passed in height by the south-western hill; and the basaltic 
mountains of Bashan, rising in bold peaks and columns, look 
down with scorn and contempt on the little limestone-hill 
which Jehovah has chosen (Ps. Ixviii. 16 f.)—-a wrong re- 
lation which the last times will remove, by making the out- 
ward correspond to the inward, the appearance to the reality 
and intrinsic worth. That such is the prophet’s meaning is 
confirmed by Ezek. xl 2, where the temple-mount appears 
gigantic to the prophet, and by Zech. xiv. 10 (parallels, 
which Cheyne also compares), according to which all Jeru- 
salem will one day, as the actual centre and apex (cf. Ezek. 
v. 5), tower above the country round about, which shall have 
become a plain. If this be the meaning of the passage, there 
still remains doubt regarding the sense attaching to U4, 
Is it meant that Moriah will come to stand “upon the top” 
of the mountains surrounding it (W852 being rendered as in 
Ps. Ixxxii. 16), or that it will stand “at the head” of them 
(the expression being used as in 1 Kings xxi. 9,12; Amos 
vi..7; Jer. xxxi. 7)? The former is the view of Hofmann 
(in his Weissag. und Erfillung, ii. 217): his opinion is, not 
that the mountains will be piled up, one on the top of the 
other, with the temple-mount over all (as it is said in Pesikta 
de-Rab Cahana 1446, that God will bring together Sinai, 
Tabor, and Carmel, and erect the temple-building upon the 
top of them), but that Zion will seem to float on the summit 
of the other mountains: this is also the explanation given by 
Ewald. But inasmuch as the expression [i33, “established,” is 
not favourable to this mode of getting rid of a wonderful 
phenomenon, and because @*43, in the sense of “at the 
head,” occurs still more frequently than with the meaning 
“on the top,” what is meant is the exaltation of Zion by 
means of lifting, yet this in sach @ way that the physical and 
visible elevation is but a means to the dignitative and moral, 
and easily changes from the literal senee to the ideal. Raised 
to a position towering over everything besides, the mountain 
chosen of God becomes the place of meeting and the centre 
of unity for all nations. It is the temple of Jehovah which 
now, visible to the nations from afar, exercises such magnetic 
powers of attraction, and with such results (of, lvi. 7; Jer. iii. 
17; Zech. viii 20 ff). Now, it is but a single nation, Israel, 
VOL I. G 
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’ that makes pilgrimages to the temple-mount on great festivals, 
—then it will be otherwise. 

Ver. 3: “And peoples in multitudes go sind say, Come and 
let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to the house of the 
God of Jacob: let Him instruct us out of His ways, and we will 
walk in His paths.” This is their watchword for the starting, 
this is their song on the way that they go (cf. Zech. viii. 
21 f, ii. 15). What urges them is the desire of salvation. 
Desire for salvation expresses itself in the name they give to 
the goal of their journey: they call Zion (=Mount Moriah, 
2 Chron. iii. 1) the “mountain of Jehovah;” they call the 
temple built on it “the house of the God of Jacob ;” “ Israel,” 
as the name of the people of God, has by frequent use become 
common, so they employ the more refined name “ Jacob,’— 
the name dear to Micah, of whose style (see iv. 11, 13, v. 6 £) 
we are further reminded by the expression “ many nations.” 
Desire of salvation shows itself in the object of their journey ; 
they wish Jehovah to teach them “out of His ways” (*21>) 
—rich material for instruction with which they would like to 
be gradually intrusted (f is here used in a partitive sense, 
—“out of the fulness of this material for instruction,” cf. 
xlvii, 13, and the somewhat different > in Ps. xciv. 12): “the 
ways of Jehovah ” are those in which He Himself walks and 
in which He conducts men, the revealed ordinances of His 
government and His will Desire of salvation also shows 
itself in their resolution to set out: they not merely wish to 
learn, but they have made glad resolve to act in accordance 
with what they have learned: “so will we walk in His paths,” 
—the cohortative, as frequently is the case (eg. Gen. xxvii. 4), 
being used as the expression of the subjective purpose, or the 
subjective inference. 

Here end the words of the multitude of the heathen who 
are going up to Zion; but the prophet, at the end of ver. 3 
further adds the reason and motive of this holy pilgrimage 
of the nations: “ For from Zion will a law go forth, and the 
word of Jehovah from Jerusalem.” Zion’ was originally the 
name of the south-eastern hill (not, as is now acknowledged, 
of the south-western hill which was erroneously considered 

‘ On the meaning of the word, see Wetstein in my Commentary on 
Genesis, 4th edition (English translation, Edinburgh 1889). 
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Zion) on which, at several successive stages of ‘descent, were- 
built the temple, the palace of Solomon, and the city of 
David ; then it came to be specially applied to the height 
on which the temple stood, and by synecdoche to the whole 
of Jerusalem, the true centre of which is the sanctuary. The 
greatest emphasis is laid on the expressions “out of Zion” 
and “out of Jerusalem,” which indicate a feeling of triumph, 
and remind us of John iv. 22,4 cwrnpia é« trav "Iovdalwv 
éoriv. From Zion-Jerusalem will go forth A, ze. instruc- 
tion regarding the questions which man has to ask at God ; 
and “the word of Jehovah” is that by which the world was 
created and by which it is spiritually transformed. Hence, 
what makes the nations truly prosperous comes from Zion- 
Jerusalem. Thither assemble the nations, thence they carry 
away a blessing with them to their homes, and thus Zion- 
Jerusalem becomes the source of all-embracing good; for, 
from the time that Jehovah chose Zion, the sanctity of Sinai 
(according to Ps, lxviii. 18) was transferred to Zion; and 
what was begun at Sinai for Israel is completed from Zion 
for all the world. This was fulfilled at that Feast of Pente- 
cost when the first-fruits of the Church of Christ proclaimed 
the law of Zion, ie. the gospel, in all the languages of the 
world. It is fulfilled, as Theodoret here remarks, in the fact 
that the word of the gospel, beginning at Jerusalem oloy amo 
Tivos mays, ran through the whole inhabited world (cf. Luke 
xxiv. 47, apEdpevoy amo ‘Iepovcadnp). 

All these fulfilments, however, were but preludes to an 
end still to be expected, and forming their completion. For 
there is no fulfilment yet of what is predicted in ver. 4: 
“And He will judge between the nations, and pronounce judg- 
ment to many nations ; and they forge their swords into coulters, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation lifts not up the 
sword against nation, neither do they learn war any more.” 
When the nations thus betake themselves as pupils to the 
God of revelation and to the word He has revealed, He 
becomes among them the supreme judicial tribunal. When 
dispute arises, it is no longer decided by force of arms, but 
by the word of God, to which they all bow with willing 

1 See Klaiber in the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina - Vereins, iii. 
201. 
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submission. 6°59, used in this way by itself (without the 
parallel O°D¥Y, found in Micah iv. 3), signifies “many,” not 
“great.” When this power of the peace-producing word of 
God is in active exercise (Zech. ix. 10), there is no longer 
need for iron weapons: these are re-forged into tools for 
works of peace,—into D’AR (instead of which we find O'NN in 
1 Sam. xiii. 21, from MN, to break), “coulters” which pre- 
prepare the furrows while the ploughshare turns them up, 
and into nitpr, “ pruning-hooks” or “bills,” with which the 
vine is pruned, in order to increase its fruit-bearing power. 
Neither is there any more need for military exercises, for 
there is no need in learning what can no longer be applied: 
it is useless, and men turn from it in disgust. There is 
peace; yet not an armed peace, but a full, true, and God-sent 
peace. The true humanity that was overwhelmed and choked 
by sin now gains the mastery, and the world observes its 
Sabbath. What is set forth in Ps. xlvi 9 f., Hos. ii. 20, 
was seen more fully by Isaiah, Micah, and Zechariah, is a 
moral postulate laid down in Scripture, the goal of the history 
of redemption, the predicted counsel of God. 

Isaiah comes before his contemporaries with this older 
prophecy regarding the noble and world-embracing calling of 
the people of Jehovah; he holds it up to them like a mirror, 
and exclaims (ver. 5): “O house of Jacob, come! and let us 
walk in the light of Jehovah!” This exhortation is formed 
under the influence of the context from which vers. 2-4 are 
taken (as may be seen from Micah iv. 5), and of the cited 
words themselves; Micah prefers 2)¥' to 8%, though the 
former name is not unusual in Isaiah (see viii. 17, x. 20 f., 
xxix. 23), and in chaps. xl—Ixvi. comes into prominence. 
With the words “O house of Jacob” he turns to his own 
nation, for whom, because Jehovah has shown Himself 
graciously present among them, so glorious a future is in 
store; and he calls on them to walk in the light of such a 
God, unto whom, in the end of the days, all nations shall 
come in crowds. The summons, “ Come, and let us walk,” is 
the echo of the summons, “Come, and let us go up,” in 
ver. 3; and Hitzig quite correctly remarks, “Like Paul in 
Rom. xi. 14, Isaiah seeks to rouse his fellow-countrymen to a 
noble jealousy by pointing to the example of the heathen.” 
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“The light of Jehovah” (an expression in which there is a 
not unintentional reference to M1 in ver. 3; cf. Prov. 
vi. 23) is the knowledge of Him that has been revealed. 
It is now high time to walk in the light of Jehovah, ie. to 
turn this knowledge to regulate daily life; and the exhorta- 
tion to this is highly necessary for Israel just now, when the 
nation, because it did the contrary, had been given over to a 
perverse mind. 

This sad thought, which the prophet is constrained to 
make the basis of his warning cry, comes from him in ver. 6, 
in the form of a prayer breathing sighs: “For Thou hast 
rejected Thy people, the house of Jacob; decause they have 
been filled from the East, and are sorcerers like the Philistines, 
and with the children of foreigners they go hand in hand.” 
Once more we have twice ‘3, in immediate succession ; the first 
gives the reason for the warning cry, the second introduces 
the justification of this reason. The address is directed to 
Jehovah, not to the people. Of early commentators, Saadia 
and Gecatilia (cf. also Rashi), and among modern writers, J. 
D. Michaelis, Hitzig, and Luzzatto take the first words to 
mean, “Thou hast given up thy nationality” (1Y being 
taken for Ty M’yo), But Oy signifies “ people,” not “ nation- 
ality ;” and this interpretation would not have been thought 
of if the sudden introduction of the address to God had not 
been considered strange. But in ii 9, ix. 2, ete, the 
prophecy also assumes the form of a prayer; moreover, the 
combination of ¥2 with DY as an object, recalls such passages 
as Ps, xciv. 14; 1 Sam. xii. 22. Jehovah has cast away His 
people from Him (%«. rejected them), and left them to them- 
selves (¥D2); the perfect is not a-prophetic one (as Cheyne 
thinks), but speaks of what has actually occurred, as is shown 
by the various symptoms pointed out : (1) They are full from 
the East (87RD: here [> indicates the source from which the 
filling comes, Ezek. xxxii. 6; Jer. li. 34; and see my com- 
mentary on Eccles. i 8), te. full of Oriental manners and 
fashions, particularly idolatrous usages. 07? is the name given 
to Arabia down to the peninsula of Sinai, together with the 
Aramean countries adjacent to the Euphrates. Under Uzziah 
and Jotham, whose dominion extended as far as Elath, the sea- 
port of the Elanitic Gulf, the influence of the south-western 
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Orient predominated; but under Ahaz and Hezekiah, on 
account of their relations to Assyria, Syria, and Babylon, that 
of the north-east was predominant. The conjectural reading 
BDBD (suggested by Gesenius in his Thesaurus) or DDPD 
(supported by Ewald and Béttcher) would remove the name 
of the extensive region from which Judah’s disposition to 
imitate received its impulse and material; but perhaps Isaiah 
wrote pipp opp (“ fully of sorcery from the East”). (2) 
They are 0°) (a form which is interchanged with the more 
complete °$5, Deut. xviii. 14, etc, from the Poél ip, Lev. 
xix. 26; 2 Kings xxi. 6), not “Tagewihler,” as Luther 
renders it—for the form is opposed to the derivation from 
my, “time” (see Sanhedrin 656; and cf. Rashi on Lev. xix. 
26), but those who observe the clouds for signs of the future 
(a rendering which Aben-Ezra also very properly prefers), or 
—more in accordance with the meaning of the Poté]—those 
who bring clouds and storms" like the Philistines (who were 
subdued by Uzziah, and afterwards by Hezekiah), among whom 


1 There is no ground for the explanation “concealing” (#.¢. practising 
secret arta); for the meaning ‘to cover” is arbitrarily transferred to the 
verb }yy from the roots i and 493 (see on Ps. Ixxx. 16) with which it is 
said to be allied. But as a denominative from py (“a cloud,” as meeting 
the eye), piy might mean “he gathered auguries from theclouds.”  Or—if 
we take py as synonymous with 3p, Gen. ix. 14(for, in the Targum, py 
and yo interchange with the Hebrew iy and j3{y1, apoc. ;9}y)—it means 
“to cause a storm ;” we would then have the rendering “storm-raisers,” 
tempestarit, veGod:axtes. (On storm-raising through incantations, especially 
among the Turanian nations by means of the “rain-stone,” see Bernstein’s 
edit. of Kirsch’s Syriac Chrestomathy, p. 111, line 9 ff. ; Wiistenfeld’s edit. 
of Kazwtnt, i. p. 221, line 10 ff.; Hammer - Purgstall’s Geschichte der 
goldenen Horde in Kiptschak, pp. 206 f., 435-438.) The derivation of 
ixiy from py in the sense of the Arab. ‘dna (imperf. ja'tnu),—as it were 
“to ogle,” in modern Greek dupearilev, oculo maligno petere et fascinare 
(see the Journal of the German Oriental Society, xxxi. 539),—though in 
itself philologically possible, founders on the Targumic jy (to practise 
sorcery), which cannot possibly be traced to py. From a purely philo- 


logical standpoint, however, another explanation still remains possible. 
From the idea of “coming to meet,” ‘dna obtains the transitive sense of 
holding back, preventing, restraining (as it were contrarier), especially to 
rein in the horse with the bridle (indn), in application to sexual rela- 
tions. 
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sorcery was practised by incorporated guilds (1 Sam. vi. 2), while 
a famous oracle of Beel-Zebfib existed at Ekron (2 Kings i. 2). 
“ And with the children of foreigners they make themselves 
familiar ;” such is the rendering we must give this expression, 
following Gesenius, Knobel, and Nigelsbach: PBD with O°B3 
signifies to clap hands (Job xxvii. 23); the Hiphil is used only 
here with 3 in the sense of striking hands with a person. On 
the other hand, the LXX. and Syriac render the expression in 
accordance with the idea of abundance or fulness elsewhere pre- 
sented in ppp (or pay); but whether it be translated “in the 
children of foreigners they find satisfaction,” or “with the 
children of foreigners they provide themselves abundantly,” the 
rendering is equally opposed to the usage of the language, which 
nowhere points to this construction with 3. But the Hipb. 
P*BD} may be compared with the Arab. tis, IV,, to give the 
hand (as a token of agreement and approval); it is here com- 
bined with 3 after the analogy of 3 32B, foedus pangere cum 
aliquo. Jerome, following Symmachus, here translates pueris 
alienis adhaeserunt ; but 0732 "IY is equivalent to 72) 122 
(Ix. 10, Ixi. 5), only with stronger emphasis on the un- 
sanctified birth, the heathenism inherited from their mother’s 
womb. The prophet means to say it is with born heathens 
that the people of Jehovah make themselves common,—make 
common cause in the ordinary business of life, 

He now goes on, in vers. 7, 8, to describe how, in con- 
sequence of this, the land of the people of Jehovah is crammed 
full of objects of luxury, self-trust, and estrangement from 
God: “ And their land is filled with silver and gold, and there is 
no end to their treasures ; and their land is filled with horses, 
and there is no end to their chariots. And their land is filled 
with idols ; to the work of their hands they bow down in worship, 
to that which their own fingers have made.” The glory of 
Solomon’s days, which revived under Uzziah’s reign of fifty- 
two years, and was maintained during Jotham’s reign of 
sixteen years, carried within it the curse of the law; for the 
law regarding the king, in Deut. xvii 14 ff, forbids both the 
multiplying of horses and the multiplying of gold and silver. 
Standing armies and stores of national treasures, like every- 
thing that lends support to carnal self-trust, are opposed to 
the spirit of the theocracy. Nevertheless Judea is immeasur- 
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ably full of those things which entice to apostasy (1¥?, from 
WP, according to Abulwalid and others, like 733, 737; cf. 3¥p), 
and not only so, but also of things that openly show it; 
DDN are “idols” (in the Pentateuch only found in Lev. xix. 
4, xxvi. 1; in the singular P&, “empty, worthless,” Assyr. 
uldlu, from 95%, to be weak, decaying, null; not, as Heiden- 
heim thinks, from >¥, “a false god ;” nor, as Movers supposes, 
a diminutive, meaning a little god, a small image of a god). 
The condition of the country is thus at variance not merely 
with the law regarding the king, but also with the decalogue. 
The existing splendour is the most offensive caricature of 
what had been promised ; for the nation whose God will one 
day become the desire and salvation of all nations had 
exchanged Him for the idols of the nations, and vied with 
_| them in the appropriation of heathen religion and practice. 

This was a condition of affairs ripe for judgment, and from 
which the prophet can at once proceed to the proclamation of 
the judgment, ver. 9: “ Thus, then, men are bowed down, and 
masters brought low; and forgive them—nay, this thou shalt 
not!” The moods of the verbs mark the judgment as one 
that arises through an inward necessity from the worldly and 
ungodly glory of the present; this use of the verb-forms 
frequently occurs, as in ix. 7 ff. It is a judgment through 
which small and great, i.e people of all classes, are brought 
down from their falseeminence. 8, asin xxix. 4 (cf. Eccles. 
xii. 4), might be the imperfect Niphal (cf. 5s, 7, 5a), and 
Gesenius regards it as such; it is probably, however, the 
intransitive imperfect Qal (Stade, § 490a), for Mnw, mv, 
mn’ hardly ever have formed a Niphal; the Qal in itself 
signifies to be bowed down, depressed, as 5BY signifies to be 
humble and to be humbled. O78 and 8 are not mere inter- 
changeable terms, without any essential difference (as Nagels- 
bach thinks), but differ as in v. 15; Ps. xlix. 3 (cf. iv. 3; 
Isa. liii. 3); Prov. viii. 4, and as in Attic Greek dv@pwaros 
differs from dyyp,—ordinary human beings who disappear in 
the crowd, and men who rise out of it,3—all (Rev. vi. 15) are 


1 See Friedrich Delitzach, Prolegomena, p. 133. 

2 In the Arabic of Syria, nx is strangely used in the latter sense ; 
“ people of importance” are called awddim, or nés awddim (Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, xxii 154). 
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thrown down to the ground by the judgment, and that with- 
out mercy. The prophet expresses the conviction (& being 
used as in 2 Kings vi. 27) that God can and will no longer take 
away their sin (this noun being the object we must regard as 
following the verb 8¥A, Ps. xxxii. 1; xv is applied to God, 
and signifies to forgive, as in Hos. i. 6). 

No other course is now left open for them but to follow 
the sarcastic command of the prophet in ver. 10: “Creep 
into the rock, and bury thyself in the dust, before the dread look 
of Jehovah, and before the glory of His majesty!” The forms 
wiz and O87 are imperatives; the inf. constr. of the Niphal 
is sometimes indeed used instead of the infin. absolute (Num. 
xv. 31; 1 Kings xv. 39), but there is no instance of the latter 
form being employed as an imperative. The nation that was 
supposed to be a glorious one shall and must creep away and 
hide itself ignominiously, when the glory of God which it had 
rejected, but which alone is true glory, is judicially mani- 
fested. It must conceal itself in holes of the rocks as if 
from a host of foes (Judg. vi. 2; 1 Sam. xiii. 6, xiv. 11), and 
bury themselves with their faces in the sand, as from the 
deadly simoom of the desert, that they may but avoid the 
necessity of enduring this intolerable sight. When Jehovah 
reveals Himself thus in the fiery glance of judgment, there 
follows the result summed up in ver. 11: “ The haughty 
looks of the people are brought low, and the pride of the lords 
ts bowed down, and Jehovah, He alone, stands exalted in that 
day.” The result of the judicial process is expressed in 
perfects; 22% is the 3rd pers. of the preterite, not the 
participle: “ Jehovah is exalted,” 4e. shows Himself exalted ; 
while the haughty demeanour of the people is abased (eg is 
a verb, not an adjective, in agreement, by attraction, with the 
genitive, instead of its governing word; see also 2 Sam. i. 21; 
Lev. xiii. 9; Ps. cxl. 10, Kethid; Dan. iii. 19, Kethtb), and the 
pride of the lords is bowed down (Mt’=Nn¥, Job ix. 13). 
Here ends the first strophe of the proclamation of judgment, 
appended to the borrowed prophetic passage in vers. 2-4. 
The second strophe extends as far as ver. 17, where ver. 11 is 
repeated as the conclusion. 

Looking at the expression, “on that day,” we ask ourselves, 
what kind of day is this? To this question the prophet 
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replies in the second strophe, first of all in ver. 12: “ For 
Jehovah of Hosts has a day over everything, towering and high, 
and over everything lofty, and it becomes low.” dim oF, 
“ Jehovah has a day ” (xxii. 5, xxxiv. 8), which even now forms 
part of what He has freely and independently determined and 
appointed beforehand (xiii. 4, xxxvii. 26; cf. xxii. 11), the 
secret of which he makes known to the prophets, who, from 
the time of Obadiah and Joel, announce this day, in terms 
ever the same, like a watchword. But when the time 
appointed for this day arrives, it passes into the history of 
time,—a day for the judgment of the world, which, through 
the omnipotence by which Jehovah rules over the highest as 
well as the lowest spheres of all creation, passes upon all 
worldly glory. With #7772 the accent used is Tiphcha 
(Luzzatto, Baer); but certainly Athnach would be more 
suitable, as in Lev. xiii. 18. As the future is spoken of, the 
perfect 58 acquires the force of a future (pret. consec.), “ and 
it shall be brought low (or, sink down).” 

The prophet now enumerates all the high things on which 
this day falls, arranging them together two by two, and com- 
bining them in pairs by a double correlative 1. The day of 
Jehovah falls, as the first two pairs declare, on everything 
lofty in nature (vers.13, 14): “As upon all cedars of Lebanon, 
the lofty and exalted, so upon all the oaks of Bashan; as upon 
all mountains, the lofty ones, 30 upon all hills, the exalted ones.” 
But why upon all this majestic beauty of nature? Has this 
language a merely figurative meaning? Knobel understands 
it figuratively, and regards it as referring to the grand build- 
ings of Uzziah and Jotham, for the erection of which like timber 
had been brought from Lebanon and Bashan, on the western 
slope of which the old shady oaks (sindidn and ballit) still con- 
tinue to grow luxuriantly. But that trees may mean the houses 
built of them cannot be proved from ix. 9, where the reference 
is not to houses made of sycamore and cedar wood, but to the 
trunks of such trees; nor again from Nah. ii. 4, where 
o'vinas mean the fir lances which are brandished about in 
eager desire for the fight. As little can mountains and hills 
mean the castles and fortresses upon them, especially because 
ver. 15 expressly refers to these, in literal terms. In order to 
understand the prophet, we must bear in mind what sacred 
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Scripture assumes throughout, that all nature is joined with 
mun to form one common history; that man and the whole 
world of nature are inseparably connected as centre and 
circumference ; that this circumference likewise is under the 
influence of the sin which proceeds from man, as well as 
under the wrath and the grace which proceed from God to 
man; that the judgments of God, as proved by the history of 
nations, bring a share of suffering to the subject creation, and 
that this participation of the lower creation in the corruption 
and the glory of man will come into special prominence at the 
close of this world’s history, as it did at the beginning; and 
lastly, the world in its present form, in order to become an 
object of the unmixed good pleasure of God, stands as much 
in need of a regeneration (wadvyyevecia) as the corporeal part 
of man himself. In accordance with this fundamental view 
of the Scriptures, therefore, we cannot wonder that, when the 
judgment of God goes forth upon Israel, it extends to the 
land of Israel, and, along with the false glory of the nation, 
overthrows everything glorious in surrounding nature which 
had been forced to minister to the national pride and love of 
display, and to which the national sin adhered in many ways. 
What the prophet predicts was already actually beginning to be 
fulfilled in the military inroads of the Assyrians, The cedar 
forest of Lebanon was being unsparingly shorn: the hills and 
vales of the country were trodden down and laid waste, and, 
during the period of the world’s history beginning with 
Tiglath-Pileser, the holy land was being reduced to a shadow 
of its former predicted beauty. 

From what is lofty in nature, transition is now made in 
vers. 15, 16 to what is exalted in the world of men,—the 
fortresses, commercial structures, and the works of art that 
minister to the lust of the eye: “As upon every high tower, so 
upon every precipitous wall. As upon all ships of Tarshish, so 
upon all works of curiosity.” By erecting lofty and precipi- 
tous, i.e. difficult of ascent (A¥3), fortifications for defence and 
offence in war, Uzziah and Jotham particularly desired to 
render service to Jerusalem and the country generally. The 
chronicler (2 Chron. chap. xxvi.) states that Uzziah built 
fortified towers over the corner-gate, the valley-gate, and the 
southern point of the cheese-makers’ ravine, and strengthened 
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these places (till that time, possibly, the weakest positions in 
Jerusalem); also that he built towers in the wilderness 
(perhaps in the wilderness extending from Beersheba to Gaza, 
for increasing the safety of the country, and its vast flocks 
that were pastured in the "28Y, ie. the western portion of 
Southern Palestine). The Books of Kings (2 Kings xv. 
32 f.) and Chronicles relate of Jotham that he built the 
upper gate of the temple; and the Chronicles, moreover, 
record (2 Chron. xxvii.) that he still further fortified tho 
Ophel, ¢.2. the southern spur of the temple-mount; that he 
founded cities in the hill-country of Judah, and erected 
strongholds and towers in the forests (for watching and 
repelling hostile attacks). Hezekiah also distinguished him- 
self by such building enterprises (2 Chron. xxxii. 27-30). 
But the mention of ships of Tarshish points to the times of 
Uzziah and Jotham (as Ps. xlviii. 8 points to the time of 
Jehoshaphat), for the seaport of Elath, which, according to 
2 Kings xiv. 22, was recovered by Uzziah, was once more 
lost to the kingdom of Judah under Ahaz (2 Kings xvi. 6). 
From this Elath (Ailath), Jewish ships, following in the wake 
of the Phenicians, used to sail through the Red Sea and 
round the coast of Africa, landing at the harbour of Tartessus, 
the ancient Phenician emporium of the maritime district 
abounding in silver and watered by the Baetis (te. the 
Guadalquivir), which was itself also called Tdprnocos: they 
returned through the Pillars of Hercules (the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, so called after the landing of Tarik in 711: Gibraltar 
=(ebel-Térik). The expression wrAR Tho was primarily 
applied to these vessels sailing to Tarshish, then probably to 
merchant-ships generally.’ The following expression nse 
im10N7 is taken in too restricted a sense if we confine it, with 
the LXX., to the ships, or, with Gesenius, understand it as 
meaning beautiful flags. Jerome has correctly rendered the 

1 Jerome, on the verse we are now considering (where the LXX. 
renders ix! wa» wroiov barcouns), gives it as a Jewish opinion that wenn 
is the proper Hebrew name for the sea, while p> was originally derived 
from the Syriac; and in conformity with this, Luther eays that the 
Hebrew has two words for indicating the sea, p’ and ywrynn, the latter 
being used specially to indicate the ocean. Perhaps this view is meant 
to reconcile 2 Chron. ix. 21, xx. 36 with 1 Kings ix. 26 ff. (Kamphausen 
in Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 1876, p. 170.) 
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clause e¢ super omne quod visu pulchrum est. 2%, from 
n2¥, to see, behold (see my commentaries on Job xxxviii. 36 
and Gen. iii. 6), is sight in a quite general sense (@éa); while 
mon is used here in something of the same way as in Ezek. 
xxvi. 12, but without the need of understanding it, as in that 
passage, to mean splendid buildings, with the additional idea 
of watching, or outlook, in accordance with the Targumic 
rRI0 = NBYD (Ewald, Cheyne); the proper place for men- 
tioning these would rather have been after ver. 15, before 
the ships of Tarshish. What is meant, therefore, is every © 
kind of works of art, made of stone or metal, and painted 
(3D, Oéapa, display; cf. Lev. xxvi. 1; Ezek. viii. 12), 
which delight the beholder by their imposing and tasteful 
appearance. 

Ver. 17 now concludes the second strophe of the an- 
nouncement of judgment appended to the earlier prophetic 
passage: “And the pride of the people is bowed down, and the 
haughtiness of the lords brought low; and Jehovah, He alone, 
stands exalted on that day.” This refrain-verse only slightly 
differs from ver. 11. The subjects of the verbs in ver. 17a 
have been transposed. It is almost a rule to put the predicate 
at the beginning of the sentence in the masculine (Me, but 
nm” in Ps. xliv. 26), though the subject following is a 
feminine noun, when this denotes a thing or things (see 
Gesenius, § 145. 7, a). 

The refrain-verse of the two following strophes (in vers. 
19-21) is based on the closing portion of ver. 10, and runs 
out into the concluding words 83 YAY2. The announcement 
of judgment now turns to the idols, which were mentioned 
before (in vers. 7, 8), but last in order, as the root of evil, 
among the things with which the land abounds. In a brief 
verse, consisting of one member and but three words, their 
future is declared (ver. 18) as if with a swift lightning- 
flash : “and the idols pass utterly away.” The combination 
of the plural nominative with the verb in the singular is 
intended to signify that the idols, one and all, are a “ mass of 
nonentity ” which will be reduced to annihilation: they will 
disappear 73, ie. either they will utterly perish, or (seeing 
that bby is not elsewhere used adverbially) they will all 
perish (Judg. xx. 40, a passage which shows that one might 
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also say prdrdaen b23),—their images, their worship, even their 
names and their memory, Zech. xii. 2. 

In ver. 19 is declared what the idolaters will do when 
Jehovah has so thoroughly deprived their idols of all 
divinity, by rising from His heavenly throne, while His glory 
revealed in heaven returns to earth and manifests itself as a 
judicial fire: “ And they will creep into caves of rocks, and into 
cellars of earth, before the dreadful look of Jehovah, and before the 
glory of His majesty, when He rises to put the earth in terror.” 
Myo (from -»y, to go down deep, to be sunk down) is a cave 
naturally formed, and 7) (from n, to bore through, or bore 
out) is an artificial excavation underground: in this way, 
apparently,—to judge from the added genitives,—we must 
distinguish between the two synonyms. N47 (Wo is a sig- 
nificant paronomasia which admits of being easily rendered in 
Latin: wt terreat terram. The judgment thus falls on the 
earth without limitation,—on men, its inhabitants, and on 
all nature, intimately associated with human history, —a 
whole in which sin, and therefore wrath, has gained the 
mastery. ; 

The fourth strophe begins with ver. 20: “On that day will 
man cast away his idols of gold and idols of silver which they 
made for him to worship, to the moles and to the bats.” The 
traditional text separates nip and into two words, without 
giving us to understand what they are intended to signify.’ 
The division was due to the fact that in early times pluri- 
literals were misunderstood, and regarded as compound words ; 
cf, Ixi. 1; Hos, iv. 18; Jer. xlvi. 20. The word as uttered 
by the prophet was certainly MB IBM? (see Ewald, § 157c); 
and 87M (a form similar to *181bY, the dawn) would appear 


1 Abulwalid, Parchon, and others regard the double word as the singu- 
lar of a noun which signifies a bird (perhaps a woodpecker), as an animal 
that pecks fruits ning) Kimchi prefers to take “pnd as an infinitive 


(cf. Josh. ii 2), signifying “to dig holes,” comparing the Talmudic vp, 
a pit or hole, a grave. No one renders the expression “into the mouse- 
hole,” because MMB, mouse =3,4, more exactly § AY (from fa’ara, to dig, 


dig up), is not a Hebrew word, and was taken from the Arabic only ata 
late period (hence the Hebraeo-Arabic THB, 8 mouse-trap). The name 


of the mole in Arabic is ol JM, 46. the blind mouse.(rat). 
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to be the mole, and to have received the name as an animal 
that digs and throws up the soil with its shovel-like forefeet, 
Lat. talpa (as translated by Jerome and explained by Rashi). 
Against this view, Gesenius and Knobel make the objection 
that the mole does not live in houses; but it actually burrows 
underneath the floors of houses, barns, etc., forming its holes 
beneath them. And are we obliged to think that the shamed 
idolaters throw their idols into lumber-rooms, instead of rather 
hiding them outside, thrusting them into holes and crevices ? 
Along with the mole is named “ the bat,” nboy (the sound of 
which is but accidentally similar to ¢alpa) : this name, since the 
time of Bochart and Schultens, has been regarded as a com- 
pound of Soy=nnby and AY (cf. vuwrepis, vespertilio, Ital. 
nottola, etc.) Moreover, the mole, the shrew-mouse, and the 
bat are regarded by ancient and modern naturalists as closely 
related. The bat is among birds what the mole is among 
smaller predatory animals. Even in the LXX. we find 
ninnwne conjoined with these two words: Malbim and Luz- 
zatto likewise make this connection,—as if the idolaters would 
descend to the most absurd forms of animal-worship. The 
accentuation, however, which does not make the division of 
the verse at {oY starts from a correct understanding of the 
meaning: the idol-worshippers, convinced by God’s judicial 
manifestation that their idols are nonentities, and furious 
over their unfortunate deception, will throw away with im- 
precations their gold and silver images which artist hands 


1 The Semitic arrangement of the words would certainly be Syy Sy, as 
the bat is in Arabic called not merely wafwdt, but also tér el-lél: the 


o- 
order AY Spy is like that of the Persian name of the bat, pee 


x S—~ (ic. night-flyer), Journal of the Germ. Oriental Soc. xxxii. 241. 
Fleischer says that ‘ Fiirst’s alls, occultare—put in this general way— 
is a fiction. The probable etymology, as correctly explained in Freytag, 


is jhe, jus, applied to the heavens, and night. From this comes 
sare r 

ale, one in the dark, tenebrio, i.e. wolf; and this form resembles 

nbpy, alike in its quinqueliteral form and in its general etymological 

meaning, See Bericht der kon. sachs. Ges. der Wiss. Band i. 1846 and 

1847, pp. 430, 431.” 
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made to their order, and thrust them like smuggled goods in 
bat-holes and mole-heaps to hide them from the eyes of the 
Judge, that, after casting away the useless burden that would 
condemn them, they may then betake themselves to flight. 

Ver. 21: “ To creep into the hollows of the stone-blocks, and 
into the clefts of the rocks, before the dreadful look of Jehovah 
and before the glory of His majesty, when He arises to put the 
earth in terror.” Instead of mryns, in ver. 19, there is here 
found ni7723, “ into the hollows” (from %P3, to dig a hole); 
and instead of spy mbnna, there is here pyeen ‘pyO3, “ into the 
crevices of the rocks ” (80, a rock, properly a cleft, like rupes, 
from rumpere). Thus ends the fourth strophe of this “ dies 
trae dies ila,” appended to the quotation from the earlier 
prophet. 

Now follows a closing nota bene in ver. 22: “O then, let 
man go, in whose nose is a breath; for at what is he to be 
valued?” The LXX. leaves this verse wholly untranslated : 
was it not to be found in their copy of the Hebrew? Cheyne 
regards it as a marginal note, dating from post-exilic times, 
which breaks the connection; but it is the moralizing conclusion 
drawn from what precedes, and the basis of the proclamation 
of judgment (introduced by *2) which follows with the opening 
of the next chapter. Instead of 83, Jerome (like Berachoth 
14a) read 703, giving the strange rendering, excelsus reputatus 
est ipse ; and it appears that Luther also allowed himself to be 
misled by this. If we look both backwards and forwards, we 
cannot possibly miss the proper meaning of this verse, which 
must be regarded as not only giving the result of what precedes, 
but as forming the transition to what follows, What has 
gone before is the prediction of utter ruin to everything of 
which men are proud, and of which they boast; and in the 
beginning of the following chapter the same prediction is 
resumed, with more special reference to the Jewish state from 
which Jehovah is taking away every support, so that it is 
falling into a state of collapse. Accordingly, ver. 22 exhorts 
to renunciation of trust in man and all that is human, as in 
Ps. eviii. 8 f., cxlvi. 3; Jer. xvii. 5. The view taken is as 
general as in a gnome or apothegm. The ethical dative nad is 
in this case also the dative of advantage: out of regard for 
yourselves, fur the sake of your own salvation, do cease from 
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man, te from trust in him, in whose nose (in cujus naso, as 
in Job xxvii. 3; on the other hand, in Gen. ii. 7 is found 
the equivalent NERS, im nares ejus) is a breath, a breath of 
life, which God has given him, and can take from him again 
as soon a3 He pleases (Job xxxiv. 14; Ps, civ. 29). Upon 
the breath which goes out and in through his nose depends 
his earthly existence, which, once lost, is gone for ever 
(Job vii. 7). On this breath, therefore, there also depends 
all the trust that is placed on man—how weak a foundation ! 
Under these conditions, and in view of this transitoriness, the 
worth of man as a basis of trust is as nothing. This idea 
is here expressed in interrogatory form: “At (or for) what 
is he reckoned (or to be reckoned)?” The passive partic. 
3¥M3 combines with the idea of actuality (aestimatus) that of 
necessity (aestimandus) and that’ of. possibility, or what is fit 
and becoming (aestimabilis). The 2 is here that of price or 
value, corresponding to the Latin genitive (quanti) or 
ablative (quanto),—a species of the instrumental 3, the price 
being represented as the means of exchange or purchase: 
hence the meaning is, “ At what is he reckoned?” not, “ With 
what is he compared ?”——an idea which would be expressed by 
DN (lit, 11; cf. wera in Luke xxii. 37) or OY (Ps. Ixxxviii. 5). 
There is here used 3, not 73, because this looser form is 
usually found only when a relative clause follows (co quod, 
see Eccles. iii, 22), and not 73; because the long final vowel 
in this case is employed only when the succeeding word begins 
with &, or when m3 stands in pause (as in 1 Kings xxii. 21) ; 
under all other circumstances "83 is used. The question 
thus introduced cannot be answered with a positive fixing of 
value; the worth of man, considered in himself, and apart 
from God, is as nothing.’ 

At this porism a pause is made in 1 the announcement of 
judgment, but only for the purpose of gathering new strength. 
In four strophes, concluding in the same way, the prophet ‘has 
proclaimed the divine judgment on every exalted thing in the 
world that has fallen from communion with God, just as 


1 In a fragment of Aeschylus preserved in Plutarch, De Ezil., Tantalus is 
represented as saying of himself: “My courage, which formerly reached 
to heaven, now sinks to earth, and cries to me, Learn not to esteem too 
highly what is of man.” 

VOL, I. H 
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:Amos begins his book with a round of judgments, forming 
seven stropbes which begin in the same way, and bursting 
forth like seven thunder-peals upon the nations on the stage 
of history ; the seventh stroke falls on Judah, on whom, as on 
its proper object, the storm of judgment remains, Similarly with 
Isaiah here, the universal proclamation of judgment concen- 
trates itself more especially on Judah and Jerusalem. The 
current of discourse now bursts the banks confining it in 
strophic form,—though otherwise it flows with freedom,—and 
the exhortation in ii. 22 not to trust in man, which rests on 
what has gone before, becomes the stepping-stone from the 
universal proclamation of judgment to the more special one in 
- iii 1, while the prophet assigns a new reason for the exhortation: 
“ For, behold, the Lord, Jehovah of hosts, removes from Jerusalem 
and from Judah support and means of support, every support of 
. bread, and every support of water.” That the announcement of 
judgment here begins anew is evident even from the name of 
God, Nixkay Ai iW, with which Isaiah everywhere (i. 24, x. 16, 
33, xix. 4) introduces the judicial dealings of God. Trust in 
man was the great sin especially prevailing in the times of 
Uzziah and Jotham. The national glory at that time carried 
within it the wrath of Jehovah, which began to break out 
even in the days of Ahaz, and during Hezekiah’s reign was 
merely restrained, not changed. This outburst of wrath 
Isaiah here proclaims, describing how Jehovah is throwing 
down the Jewish State into ruins by removing from it the 
supports of its existence and the pillars of its fabric. In wo 
mye the full idea is placed in the foreground; the two 
nouns, which are bat one and the same word in different 
forms, and these determined by the gender (cf. Micah ii. 4; 
Nah. ii. 11; Zeph. i 15, ii, 1; Ezek. xxi 3; Ewald, 
§ 1720), serve to generalize the notion: fulera omne genus 
(omntgena). Both are “instrumental” forms, and signify that 
which is used in giving support, whereas iy means what 
supports: hence the three perhaps correspond to the Latin 
Sulcrum, fultura, fuleimen. Of the various means of support, 
bread and water are first named, not in a figurative sense, 
but as the two absolutely indispensable conditions, and the 
basis of human life. Life is supported by bread and water (7? 
being synonymous with 7Y0, Ps. civ. 15, etc.); it goes, as it 
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were, on the crutch of bread, and “to break the staff of bread” 
(Lev. xxvi. 26; Ezek. iv. 16, v. 16, xiv. 13; Ps, cv. 16) is 
thus equivalent to physical destruction. The fall of the 
Jewish State accordingly begins with the withdrawal from it 
by Jehovah of all support afforded by bread and water, all stores 
of both. And this was actually fulfilled; for, both in the 
Chaldean and in the Roman periods, Jerusalem perished under 
dreadful famines such: as were threatened in Lev. xxvi. and 
especially Deut. xxviii..—both chapters filled with curses to 
follow the commission of sin ; on both occasions, the inhabit- 
ants were reduced to such extremity that women devoured 
their own children (Lam. ii. 20; Josephus, Bell. Jud. vi. 3. 
3, 4). No real objection, therefore, can be made against the 
opening of the enumeration with “every support of bread, and 
every support of water.” Nevertheless these words are 
regarded by Hitzig, Knobel, Meier, Cheyne, and Reuss as a 
gloss, We grant that the transition from these words to 
what follows (“hero and man of war”) shows a certain 
abruptness .and want of homogeneity, and that this fact, 
of course, arouses suspicion; on the other hand, if they be 
omitted, we regretfully miss the arrangement of ver. 1 into 
two members (cf. xxv. 6). 

Vers. 2 and 3 continue the enumeration of the supports 
which Jehovah takes away: “ Heroes and men of war, judges, 
and prophets, and soothsayers, and elders: captains of fifty, and 
highly respected men, and counsellors, and masters in art, and 
those skilled in muttering.” As the State, under Uzziah and 
Jotham, had become a military one, the prophet in both verses 
begins with the mention of military officers: 1132 is a com- 
mander who has already proved himself brave; NDN?D UN is 
the common soldier who is armed, and had been well trained 
(see Ezek. xxxix. 20); 0°82 W is the leader of a company 
consisting of fifty warriors (see 2 Kings i. 9, ete; similar 
officers were also found in the Assyrian army). Moreover, 
the leading members of the State are mixed together, so that 
the picture here given presents great variety of colour: 
Biv is the officer appointed by the government to administer 
justice and carry out the law; {Pt is the oldest member of his 
family, and the senator appointed by the city corporations; 7?" 
is the counsellor standing nearest the king ; 0°35 x (properly, 
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one whose face (te. personal appearance) is accepted—i.e. one 
who is beloved and respected: Saad. wdgth, from wdgh, the 
face, appearance) is a person held in esteem, not merely in 
virtue of his office, but also on account of his wealth, age, 
benevolence, etc.; O'¥7N DIN is in the LXX. rendered codos 
apxeréxtwy, and very well explained by Jerome as in artibus 
mechantcis exercitatus easque callide tractans, In the Chaldean 
captivities, skilled artisans especially were carried away 
(2 Kings xxiv. 14 f£ ; Jer. xxiv. 1, xxix. 2); hence there can 
be no doubt that O°¢"N, from the sing. %N (different from 
phn, workmen, the singular of which is #n, for wn,— 
though in 1 Chron. iv. 14, cf. Neh. xi. 35, we find the vocaliza- 
tion D°%N in this personal sense also, from ™N, following the 
analogy of the form 25M), is intended to mean mechanical 
arts (not “magical arts,” as Gesenius, Hitzig, and Meier 
affirm), and the DYN 037 therefore does not signify, as Ewald 
formerly rendered the expression, a sorcerer or wizard. The 
masters of the black art are introduced under the designation 
wny fiz3: wd is the whisper, the muttering of magical 
formulas. Moreover, the master of the black art further 
comes before us under the name ODP, a term which (from the 
radical idea of making fast—as seen in op; wp,—swearing, 
conjuring), together with *'2), the false prophet of Jehovah 
whose predictions are also merely OD) (Micah iii. 11; Ezek. 
xxii. 28), signifies a soothsayer that cherishes heathen 
superstition: the word is found as early as in Deut. xviii. 
10, 14. After bread and water, these are the supports of the 
State. They are here intermingled thus, without any attempt 
at arrangement, because the mighty and magnificent State, 
properly regarded, is but a heterogeneous mixture of Judaism 
and heathenism, and the godless glory will become a mass 
of utter confusion when the wrath of Jehovah bursts forth. 
Deprived of its proper foundation and torn from its grooves, 
the kingdom of Judah falls a prey to the most audacious 
despotism, as shown in ver. 4: “And I give them boys as 
princes, and childish caprices shall rule over them.” The 
revived glory of Solomon is thus anew followed, as before, by 
Rehoboam-times. The king is not expressly mentioned,— 
intentionally so: he has sunk to the mere shadow of a king; 
_it is not he who rules, but the party of aristocrats around 
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him, who move him about like a puppet as they choose, 
treating him like one of themselves. Now, if it is in itself 
generally a misfortune when the king of a country is a lad 
(83, Eccles, x. 16), it is doubly so when the princes or 
magnates surrounding and advising him are also youths (0%) 
or youngsters, in the bad sense of the term: this produces a 
government of pvadyn, None of the nouns of this form has a 
personal meaning. According to the root-idea of the verb- 
stem, it is possible that the word may be explained (with 
Ewald, § 1675) as signifying “ childishness,” and this as being 
equivalent to “little children” (the abstract being used for 
the concrete, like +a zasd:xd). But there is no need for 
supposing that otbyn stands for oy (or abby; see under 
ver. 12); or, what is comparatively more admissible, that it 
is an adverbial accusative (the opinion of Cheyne, who trans- 
lates the passage, “and with wilfulness shall they rule over 
them”); for bem does not necessarily require. a personal 
subject (cf. Ps. xix. 14, ciii, 19). The form ovndyn (which 
occurs only in the plural, and is formed like O'A"F) takes its 
meaning from the reflexive °2yN, which signifies to meddle 
with, make sport of, give vent to one’s caprice; hence this 
noun signifies “vexations, annoyances” (Ixvi, 4). Jerome, 
who translates the word by effeminati, appears to have been 
thinking of 53ynn in an obscene sense ; better is the rendering 
of the LXX. which gives duwaieras, though duaraiypara would 
be more exact ; here, in association with oxy, it denotes ont- 
bursts of youthful caprice, which, whether in joke or in 
earnest, do injury to others, It is not law and righteousness 
that will rule, but the very opposite of righteousness,—a 
course of conduct which treats the subjects as the helpless 
plaything, at one time of their lust (Judg. xix. 25), at another 
of their cruelty. Varying humour, utterly unregulated and 
unrestrained, rules supreme, 

Then the people become like the government: passions are 
let loose, and all restraints of modesty are burst asunder. 
Ver. 5: “ And the people oppress one another, one this and © 
another that ; the boy breaks out furiously upon the old man, 
and the despised wpon the honoured.” As shown by the clause 
describing the mutual relation of the persons, &) is a Niphal 
with reciprocal meaning (cf. 0993, xix. 2); this verb, followed . 
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by 3, signifies to treat as a tyrant or taskmaster (see ix. 3). 
The meanest selfishness then stifles all nobler motives; one 
becomes a tyrant over another, and rude insolence takes the 
place of reverence, which, by the law of nature, as well as 
the Torah (Lev. xix. 32) and custom, is due to the aged and 
superiors from boys and those in the humbler ranks. mbpa 
(from nbp, which is synonymous with bp, viii, 23, xxiii. 9; 
ef. xvi. 14; the root of which is 5p, to be light, small) means 
one who belongs to the lowest stratum of society (1 Sam. 
xviii. 23), and is the opposite of 733) (from 139, to be difficult, 
weighty): the LXX. well renders 6 drios apis Tov evtipoy, 
When there is this disregard of the distinctions due to age 
and rank, the State in a short time becomes a wild and waste 
scene of confusion. 

At last, there is no longer any authority bearing rule; 
even the desire to govern dies out, for despotism is followed 
by mob-rule, and this by anarchy in the most literal sense ; 
distress becomes so great that he who has a coat (cloak), so as 
to be still able in some degree to clothe himself respectably, 
is besought to undertake the government. Vers. 6, 7: 
“ When a man shall lay hold of his brother in his father's 
house [and say], ‘ Thou hast a cloak; thou shalt be our ruler, 
and take this ruin wnder thy hand, he will cry out on that day, 
saying, ‘I do not want to be a surgeon, when there is in my 
house neither bread nor cloak ; ye cannot make me ruler of the 
people.” The population will have become so lean and 
dispirited through hunger, that, with a little energy, it would 
be possible to decide, within the narrow circle of a family, 
who is to be ruler, and to carry out the decision. The 
father’s house is the place where (n'2 being here the local 
accusative) one brother meets the other; and one breaks out 
into the following words of urgent entreaty, which are here 
introduced without 7bxd (cf. xiv. 8, 16, also xxii. 16, 
xxxiii, 14), 3? is a rare mode of writing », found also in 
Gen. xxvii. 37; NA indicates the assumption, without any 
ceremony, that he will agree to what is expected. In Zeph. 
i. 3, 77% means that through which one comes to ruin; here 
it means the thing itself that has been overthrown, and this 
because bes (not merely to stumble, trip, slip, but actually to 
tumble over after being thrown off the equilibrium by a 
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thrust from the outside) is not used of buildings that fall into 
ruin, and with a reference to the prosopopeia which follows in 
ver. 8. He who has the advantage over many, or all others, 
of still being able to clothe himself respectably (even though 
it were merely with a blouse) is to become supreme ruler or 
dictator (cf. f¥P, Judg. xi. 6), and the State, now lying in a 
wretched state of ruin, is to be under his hand (te. his 
dominion, his protection and care: 2 Kings viii. 20; Gen. 
xli. 35; cf. xvi. 9, where, instead of the more usual singular 
‘*, the plural is found). With ver. 7 begins the apodosis to 
the protasis introduced by ‘3 as a particle of time. The 
answer given by the brother to the urgent request of those 
who make the appeal is introduced by the words, “he will 
raise (viz. his voice; see xxiv. 14) on that day, saying:” it 
is stated in this circumstantial manner because it is a solemn 
protest. He does not like to be Wah, i. a binder (viz of the 
broken arms and legs and ribs of the ruined State, xxx. 26, 
i. 6, lxi. 1). It is implied in the form 77 that he does not 
like it, because he is conscious of his inability. He has no 
confidence in himself, and the assumption that he has a coat 
is false; not merely has he no coat at home in his house (in 
view of which we must remember that the conversation is 
carried on in his father’s house), but he has no bread; hence 
what is expected from him, almost. naked and starving as he 
is, becomes impossible. “When the purple of the ruler,” 
says the Midrash on Esth. iii. 6, “is offered for sale at the 
market, then woe to the buyer and the seller alike!” 

This deep and tragic misery, as the prophet proceeds to 
show in vers. 8-12, is righteous retribution. Ver. 8: 
“For Jerusalem is overthrown and Judah is fallen, because 
their tongue and their doings are against Jehovah, to defy the 
eyes of His glory.” The name of the city of Jerusalem is 
regularly (Gesen. § 122. 3a) treated as feminine, the name of 
the people of Judah as masculine ; names of nations appear 
as feminines only when there is a blending of the two ideas, 
the country and the people (as, for instance, Job i: 15). 
The two preterites MVD and 569 express the general fact 
which will prove the occasion of such scenes of misery as 
have just been described. The second clause (a substantive 
one), on the other hand, beginning with *3, assigns already 
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present sin, not sin still future, as the reason of the coming 
judgment. % is employed to indicate hostile direction, as” 
in ii, 4; Gen. iv. 8; Num. xxxii 14; Josh. x 6. The 

capital and the country are in word and deed against 
Jehovah i729 ‘y nih, Here WY = ‘YY and M70) (as in 

Ps, Ixxviii. 17) is the syncopated Hiphil inf. for ninpn; 

(cf. the syncopated forms in xxiii. 11, i. 12), The Qal 
md, which is likewise pretty often construed with the 
accusative, means to reject in a contumacious manner, and 
the Hiphil ™on to treat contumaciously, — properly, to 
oppose strenuously, dvritelvew, obniti: the root is 1D, pe 
stringere, and this is connected with 1, the name of anything 
bitter, as being astringent, though there is no warrant for the 
rendering in the LXX. of ™, mon, Ion, Ex. xxiii. 21, by 

maparexpaivey. The ? is a somewhat shortened expression 
for 0d, Amos ii. 7; Jer. vii. 18, xxxii. 29. But what does 
the prophet mean by “the eyes of His glory”? The con- 

struction is certainly just the same as is “the arm of His 

holiness ” (lii. 10), and a reference to the divine attributes is 
thus intended. The glory of God is that eternal manifesta- 

tion of His holy nature in its splendour which man pictures 
to himself anthropomorphically, because he cannot conceive of 
anything more sublime than the human form. It is in this 

glorious form that Jehovah looks upon His people. In this 
is mirrored His condescending yet jealous love, His holy love 

which breaks forth into wrath against all who requite His 
love with hate. 

But Israel, instead of living in the consciousness of being 

@ constant and favoured object of these majestic and earnestly 

admonishing eyes, is studiously defying them in word and 

deed, not even hiding its sin through fear of them, but 

exposing it to view all unabashed. Ver. 9: “ The appear- 

ance of their faces testifies against them, and their sin they 
declare like Sodom, without concealing tt; woe to their soul! for 
they do evil to themselves.” In any case, what is meant is the 
insolent look which their sinfulness is stamping upon their 
faces, without the self-condemnation which in others takes 
the form of dread to commit sin (Seneca, de vita beata, 
c. 12). The construct form 735, if derived from 19m (Jos. 
Kimchi and Luzzatto), would follow the analogy of Mp3 
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in Ezek. xxxiv. 12. But x97 = Arab, hakara (hakira), 
affords no suitable meaning; 39 is the active noun formed 
from the Hiphil 37, The common expression 08 V3n 
signifies to look searchingly, inquiringly, keenly into the 
face of a person, to fix the eye upon him; and, when used 
of a judge, to take the side of a person, by showing undue 
regard to him (Deut. i. 17, xvi. 19). This latter meaning, 
however (“their respect of persons,” “ their partiality,” Prov. 
xxiv. 23, xxviii. 21), though supported by Hitzig, Maurer, 
and Gesenius, is inadmissible here, simply because the words 
do not refer to judges specially, but to the whole nation. 
“The appearance of their faces” is to be understood here in 
an objective sense, their look (rd e280s, Luke ix. 29), as the 
agnitio of Jerome is also to be taken as meaning td quo se 
agnoscendum dat vultus eorum. This is probably the usual 
Hebrew designation for what we call physiognomy,—the 
meaning indicated by the expression of the face, and then 
the latter itself. The expression of their countenance testifies 
against them (23 72) as in lix. 12); for it is the distorted and 
troubled image of their sin that cannot and will not hide 
itself. They do not even content themselves, however, with 
this open though silent display; they further speak openly of 
their sin, making no concealment of it, like the Sodomites 
who proclaimed their fleshly lust (Gen. chap. xix.). Jerusalem 
is, in fact, spiritually Sodom, as the prophet called it in i. 10. 
Through such shameful sinning they do themselves harm 
(028, allied to 7a, signifies to complete, then to carry out, to 
show by actual deed): this is the undeniable fact, the actual 
experience, 

But seeing it is the curse of sin that the knowledge of 
what is perfectly clear and self-evident is just what is marred 
and even obliterated for man, the prophet dwells still longer 
on the fact that all sin is self-destruction and self-murder, 
presenting this general truth with its opposite in palilogic 
fashion, like the Apostle John, and calling to his contem- 
poraries in vers, 10, 11: “ Say of the just, that tt is well with 
him; for they will enjoy the fruit of their doings. Woe to the 
wicked | it is il; for what his hands have wrought will be 
done to him.” What is declared in Prov. xii. 14 is here 
re-echoed in prophetic form. We cannot, with Vitringa and 
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some modern commentators, translate “Praise the righteous 
one;” for, though 7©& is sometimes construed with the 
accusative (Ps. xl 11, cxlv. 6, 11), it never means to 
praise, but to utter, express (see also Ps. xl. 11). We have 
here the transposition familiar to us even from Gen. i. 4,— 
simple and natural in the case of the verbs M1 (cf. also 
xxii. 9; Ex. ii, 2), ¥T (1 Kings v. 17), and 708 (like Aéyew, 
John ix. 19): dicite justum quod bonus=dicite justum esse 
bonum (Ewald, § 336): the object of seeing, knowing, or 
saying is first mentioned generally, and then what qualifies 
it or defines it in some way. 3b and, in ver. 11, 37.07 when 
not in pause) might both be the 3rd sing. perfect of their 
verbs, used in a neuter sense: 31D, “it is well,” viz. to him 
(as in Deut. v. 30; Jer. xxii. 15 f.); and 32 (from 37), “ it 
is ill” (as in Ps. cvi. 32). But Jer. xliv. 17 shows that we 
may also say NWI 31D, N71 IM, in the sense of Karas exes, 
kaxos éyer, and that both expressions have been so regarded, 
and hence in both cases do not need % to be supplied. The 
form of the first favours this, while in the second the accentua- 
tion vacillates between “e with TZifcha, yers with Munach, 
and “x with Merkah, yehs with Tifcha; the latter mode of 
accentuation, however, which favours the personal view of jn, 
is presented by important editions (such as those of Breschia, 
1494; Pesaro, 1516; Venice, 1515 and 1521), and rightly 
preferred by Luzzatto and Baer. The summary statements, 
“the righteous is well,” “ the wicked is ill,” are established 
by the latter end of both, in the light of which the previous 
misfortune of the righteous appears as good fortune, and the 
previous good fortune of the wicked as misfortune. With 
reference to this difference in the eventual fate of each, the 
call “say,” which is common to both clauses, summons to a 
recognition of the good fortune of the one and the ill fortune 
of the other. O that Judah and Jerusalem recognised this 
for their salvation, ere it becomes too late! For the state of 
the poor nation is already sad enough, and they are very 
near destruction. 

Ver. 12: “ My people—its oppressors are boys, and women 
rule over it; my people, thy leaders are misleaders, and they 
have swallowed the way of thy paths.” The idea that Sbivo 
signifies those who maltreat or abuse others, is opposed by 
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the parallel 0°; moreover, the notion of despotic treatment 
is already contained in "¥25, Along with women, one expects 
to find children ;! and this, too, Sbivo means, but not a suck- 
ling (Ewald, § 160a), like by and SW (see our commentary 
on Job xvi. 11), for the active form requires an active idea; 
but Sy does not mean “to suckle” (rather to support, 
nourish), much less then “to suck,” so that it would thus 
need to signify the suckling in the sense of one who is 
nourished. This is improbable, however, for the simple 
reason that it occurs in Jer. xliv. 7 and Lam. ii. 11 along 
with P31, and thus cannot have exactly the same meaning as 
the latter word, but, like Ory and Shiy (the former of which 
may have been contracted from -A¥S), signifies a boy as 
playful and wanton (lascivum, protervum): see the remarks 
on ver. 4 (where OYA occurs with DY), and cf the 
Bedouinic SSyy, plur. ‘awdlil, with the sense of juvencus (a 
young bull, three or four years old). Béttcher correctly 
renders the word by pueri (Jusores) ; nyo, however, is not, as 
he supposes, in itself a collective form, bat the singular is 
used collectively ; or perhaps better still, the predicate is 
meant to apply to every individual included in the plural 
idea of the subject (cf. xvi. 8, xx. 4; Gesenius, § 145. 5), 
so that the meaning is,—the oppressors of the people, every 
one without exception, are (even though advanced in years), 
in their way of thinking and acting, like boys or youths, who 
make all those subject to them the plaything of their 
capricious humour. The person of the king — ye: being 
understood by Hitzig, Ewald, and Cheyne as a plural of 
excellence—is here also placed in the background; but the 
female sway, afterwards mentioned, points us to the court. 
This must have been the state of the case when Ahaz, a 
young spendthrift, twenty years of age (according to the 
LXX., twenty-five), came to the throne, after the end of 
Jotham’s reign. Once more the prophet, with deep pain, 
repeats the words “my people,” and, addressing them directly, 
passes from the rulers of the nation to the preachers—for the 
onwxo are prophets (Micah iii. 5); but what characters! 

1 An Arabic proverb (Cat. Codd. Lips. p. 373) runs thus: “I flee to 


God in order to escape from the domination of boys and the government 
of women.” 
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Instead of leading the people on the straight road, they lead 
them astray (ix. 15; cf. 2 Kings xxi. 9); for, as we know 
from the history of this gang of prophets, they ministered to 
the godless interests of the court, making themselves the 
slaves either of the dynasty or the demagogues; or they 
pandered to the desires of the people, which were of no 
higher tone. Moreover, “the way of the path” of the people © 
(ie. the main-road or highway, by the branches of which the 
people were to reach the goal designed by God) have they 
“swallowed” (ie. taken away the eyes and feet of the people), 
so that they cannot find it and walk in it. Niagelsbach 
renders this passage differently, —“ they drag down thy path of 
life into destruction ;” but the solemn nature of the expression 
rather points to the conclusion that “ way” means law, or the 
path of duty (Theodoret, Jerome, Luther). Whatever is 
swallowed is invisible; it has disappeared without leaving a 
trace behind. “To swallow,” in the sense of deglutire, is 
expressed by the Qal, as in xxviii. 4; the Pisl »>a signifies 
absorption, in the sense of annihilation. The way of salva- 
tion shown in the law is no more to be seen or heard; it has 
perished, as it were, in the preaching of the false prophets 
with their misleading doctrines. 

Such is the state of matters, The exhortations of the 
prophet have no great range or breadth of view, for he must 
ever recur to the announcement of judgment. The judgment 
of the world comes anew before his mind in ver. 13: 
“Jehovah %s standing to plead, and has stepped forward to 
judge the nations.” When Jehovah, wearied of exercising 
patience, arises from His heavenly throne, this is called pvp, 
as in ii, 19, 21, xxxiii, 10; when He sits down on the 
judgment-seat before the eyes of all the world, this is called 
3%, as in Ps, ix. 5; Jonah iv. 12; when He descends from 
heaven (Micah i. 2 ff.) and comes forward as accuser, this is 
called 3%) or Top, Ps. lxxxii. 1.—the latter word signifies to 
go forward and stand, in contrast with sitting; while the 
former means to stand, with the additional idea of being firm, 
fixed in purpose, ready. But Jehovah's pleading (2%, Jer. 
xxv. 31) is likewise judging (1), because His accusation, 
which cannot possibly be denied as false, is at the same time 
the sentence of condemnation; and this sentence, which 
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irresistibly operates, is at the same time also the execution of 
the punishment, Thus God stands—Accuser and Judge and 
Executioner in one Person—in the midst of the nations 
(Ps. vii. 8). But among the nations it is Israel specially, 
and among the Israelites it is particularly the leaders of the 
poor misguided and neglected people against whom He stands, 
as shown in vers, 14, 15: “ Jehovah will enter into judgment 
with the elders of His people and their princes,—and you, ye 
have eaten up the vineyard ; the plunder of the sufferer is in 
your houses. What do you want, that you crush my people, 
and grind the face of those in suffering? Declaration of the 
Lord Jehovah of hosts.” With the first part of ver. 14 cf. 
Ps, exliii. 2. The address of God begins with DAM!; the 
clause to which this “and ye” (or “but ye”) forms the 
contrast is wanting, just as in Ps, ii. 6, where the address of 
God begins with 2&1, “and I”—=“but I.” The suppressed 
clause, however, is easily supplied in some such way as this: 
“I set you over my vineyard, but ye have eaten up the 
vineyard.” The question has been asked whether it is God 
Himself who silently passes over this clause, or the prophet; 
but certainly it is Jehovah Himself. The majesty with 
which He comes before the rulers of His people of itself 
practically and undeniably declares, even without express 
statement in words, that their majesty is but a shadow of 
His, and that their office is held from Him and under Him. 
But their office is owing to God’s having committed His 
people to their care; the vineyard of Jehovah is His people, 
—a figure which the prophet, in chap. v., forms into a 
parable. Jehovah appointed them to be keepers and pre- 
serves of this vineyard, but they have themselves become the 
cattle (13) which they were to drive off; the verb 7Y3 is 
used in speaking of the cattle that utterly devour the stalks 
of what grows in a field, or the tender vines in a vineyard 
(Ex. xxii. 4). The property of which their unhappy fellow- 
countrymen have been robbed is in their houses, and 
attests the plundering that has been carried on in the vine- 
yard. ‘227 forms an explanation of 0739; for a lowly and 
distressful condition is the usual lot of the community which 
God calls His vineyard; it is an oppressed Church, but woe 
to the oppressors! In the question 0399 there is implied the: 


vte 
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want of understanding and the bold insolence of the begin- 
ning they have made: 0 is here, after the manner of a 
prefix, fused into one word with 03), as in Ex. iv. 1; Ezek. 
viii. 6; Mal.i.13, The Qeri, by resolving the Kethid, helps us 
to understand the meaning, 037 should properly be followed 
by ‘3 (quid est vobis quod atteritis populum meum, as in 
xxii. 1, 16), but the discourse hurries on (as in Jonah i. 6) 
because it is an outburst of wrath. Hence also the expres- 
sions setting forth the conduct of the rulers of the people 
are the strongest possible. &3% occurs also in Prov. xxii. 22, 
but ‘2B ND is a strong metaphor of which no other example 
is found. The former signifies to beat (or pound), while the 
latter (the extreme opposite of 8 nbn) means to grind small 
(to powder), as the millstone grinds the grain. They beat 
the face of those who are already bowed down, repelling them 
with such merciless harshness that they stand as if they were 
annihilated, and their face becomes pale and white, from 
oppression and despair,—or even (without any reference to 
the loss of colour) so that their joyful appearance is ex- 
changed for the features and gait of men in despair. Thus 
far, language still affords figurative expressions fitted in some 
measure for describing the conduct of the rulers of Israel, but 
it lacks the power of adequately expressing the boundless im- 
morality of this conduct; hence the greatness of their wicked 
cruelty is set before them for consideration in the form of a 
question: “ What is it to you?” ze. what kind of unutterable 
wickedness is this you are beginning? Thus the prophet 
hears Jehovah speak,—the majestic Judge whom he here 
calls Niky Tin’ YR (to be read Adona” Elohtm Zebadth, 
according to the traditional vocalization), This threefold 
name of God, which pretty frequently occurs in Amos, and 
also in Jer. ii. 19, first appears in the Elohistic psalm 
lxix. (ver. 7),—as this judgment-scene generally is painted 
with psalm-colours, and especially reminds us of Ps. lxxxii. 
(Elohistic, and a psalm of Asaph). 

But though the prophet has this judgment-scene thus 
vividly and dramatically before him, yet he cannot help 
breaking off, even after he has but begun the description ; for 
another message of Jehovah comes to him. It is for the 
women of Jerusalem, whose sway is now, when the prophet 
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is delivering his burden, not one whit less influential in the 
capital (see ver. 12, beginning) than that of their husbands, 
who had forgotten their calling. Vers. 16, 17: “And 
Jehovah hath spoken: Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, 
and walk with necks stretched forth and twinkling with the eyes, 
walk with tripping gatt, and tinkle with their foot ornaments ; 
therefore the Lord maketh the crown of the head of Zion's 
daughters scabbed, and Jehovah will make bare their secret 
parts,” Their pride of heart (723 is used as in Ezek, xvi. 50, 
cf, Zeph. iii. 11) reveals itself in their outward conduct. 
They go with outstretched neck, ie bending back the fore 
part of the neck, seeking to make themselves taller than they 
are, since they think themselves exceedingly great. Cornelius 
& Lapide here remarks: instar gruum vel cygnoram ; habitus 
hic est insolentis ac procacis, (The Qert here substitutes the 
usual form M63, but Isaiah perhaps intentionally employed 
the more rare and rugged form Ni%b), for this form actually 
occurs in 1 Sam. xxv, 18, as also its singular 36) for 2 in 
Job xv. 22, xli, 25.) Moreover, they go twinkling (ninpyp, 
not ninpwD, “ falsifying”) the eyes (like fi¥, the accusative of 
closer specification), «¢. in pretended innocence casting wanton 
and amatory glances about them (LXX. vetvpata dp0arpav) : 
this participle comes from "P#="P0, not in the sense of fucare 
(Targum, Shabbath 626, Yoma 9b, Luther), properly “to dye 
reddish-yellow” (Pesikta, ed. Buber, 132a, “with red colly- 
rium ;” Talm. pw, parall. Sno, Kethuboth 17a); but secondarily 
to paint the face. This derived sense is in itself not probable 
here, from the simple fact that the painting of the eyelids 
black with powdered antimony (mp, liv. 11) was not con- 
sidered a piece of vanity, but regarded as an indispensable 
item of female adornment. The verb is rather used in the 
sense of nictare (LXX. Vulgate, Syriac, cf. Saad. “making 
their eyes flash”), syn. 11, cf. "PD, Syr. to squint, Targ. 
= 0, Job xx. 9. Compare also the Talmudic witticism, 
“God did not create the woman out of Adam’s ear, lest she 
might become an eavesdropper (M2F'¥); nor out of Adam’s 
eye, lest she might become a winker (1'93?0).”? 

1Cf. also Sota 47b: “Since there has been increase in the number of 


women with extended neck and winking eyes, there has aleo been increase 
of the cases in which the curse-water (Num. v. 18) had to be used.” To 
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The third descriptive clause states that they walk incedendo 
et saliendo: the second infinitive absolute is here, as usual, 
that which gives the definite colour to the expression, while 
the other keeps before the eye the occurrence that would be 
denoted by the verb in its finite form. They go skipping 


@stte 


along (AbD, cf. Vib db, to spring, 20 called from drawing the 


feet together; hence 4b, the skipping little family), <¢. taking 
short and tripping steps, almost always placing the heel at the 
great toe, as the Talmud everywhere says. The LXX. gives 
a rendering of interest for the history of luxury in dress: 
kai TH Topelg Tay Today Gua cipovoas Tors XiTa@vas. Quite 
as appropriate, but contrary to the meaning of the words, is 
the rendering of Luther, “they walk along and waggle,” t... 
clunibus agitatis, a meaning for which the Semitic has other 
expressions (see Zeitschrift der deutsch. morgenl. Gesellschaft, 
xvi. 587).! But the rendering should rather be “tripping ;” 
for only such little steps can they take, owing to their pace- 
chains, which join together the costly foot-rings (0°D2¥) that 
were placed above the ankle. With these pace-chains, which 
perhaps even then as now, were sometimes provided with little 
bells, they make a tinkling sound,—an idea which is here 
expressed by the denominative verb DY; with their feet they 
make a tinkling sound, clinking the ankle-ornaments, by placing 
the feet in such a way as to make these ankle-rings strike one 
another. In view of this fact, onda for ren is perhaps 
not an unintentional interchange of gender; they are not 
modest virgines, but bold viragines, and thus in their own 
persons display a synallage generis, This coquettish clinking, 


such an extent, indeed, did the evil grow, as is well known, that Johanan 
ben Zaccai, the pupil of Hillel, completely abolished the ordeal of the 
Sota (te. the woman suspected of adultery); his contemporaries were 
thoroughly adulterous («o:zea/;). Synonymous with nippy is paeta, 
a Latin epithet of Venus, which Philoxenus glosses by peven) trois dujass ; 
but a different meaning is conveyed by % pa, which aleo is a term having 
reference to the eyes. 

1 The translation of the Targum jePd NDA is explained in the same 
way by Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 554) to mean clunes agitantes, but more 
correctly by Rashi to signify “ putting on false hair-toupees,” RNB=ANNB 
(mug) See Levy’s Targumic Dictionary, under mp) I. and xn. 
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though forbidden by the Qoran, is still the delight of women 
in Moslem Oriental countries at the present day, as the 
women of Jerusalem enjoyed it in Isaiah’s days. Great is 
the attractive influence of natural charms, especially when 
enhanced by lavish employment of art; but the prophet, 
blind to this display of splendour, sees only the filthiness 
within, and announces to the women of rank a foul and by 
no means aesthetic fate. The Almighty will smite with scab 
the crown of their head, from which long hair now flows 
down (NB has 4 consecutive, and, at the same time, forms 
the apodosis; the verb is a “denominative” from NNBD, 
which means the scab or scurf which deposits itself on the 
skin); and Jehovah, by delivering them over to the violation 
of and insult of coarse enemies, will uncover their nakedness, 
—the greatest disgrace in the eyes of a woman, who covers 
herself as carefully as possible from every stranger (xlvii. 3 ; 
Nah. iii. 5; Jer. xiii, 22; Ezek. xvi. 37). The noun nb is 
derived from a verb rap (Arab. faut, tefdwut, signifying inter- 
capedo), so that 12MB or iNB (cf. Stade, § 3532, and, further, 
FAN for JAN in Ezek. xxxiv. 31) is thus a designedly disrespectful 
term ; cf. "Mb, plur. nink, a Biblical and Talmudic word signi- 
fying cardo femina. The Babylonians read NB from na, 
which is rather derived from 7n8 (cf. 137%}; also "NB in the 
sense of vulva, in Pesachim 87a; and in explanation of this 
passage, Shabbath 626)! 

The prophet now proceeds in vers. 18-23 to describe 
further how the Lord will tear from them their whole toilet 
as plunder for their foes: “On that day will the Lord remove 
the splendour of the ankle-clasps, and of the forehead-bands, and 
of the crescents ; the ear-drops, and the arm-chains, and the 
light veils; the tiaras, and the stepping-chains, and the girdles, 
and the smelling-bottles, and the amulets; the finger-rings and 
the nose-rings ; the gala-dresses, and the sleeved-frocks, and the 
wrapping-cloaks, and the pockets; the hand-mirrors, and the 


1 Luzzatto explains nb by the Aram. nmap, “ forehead ;” but this word, 
the full form of which is xmipy, is equivalent to NBN, SBN, the face or 
countenance ; moreover, the Syriac fat (whence comes lft =*p)), which 
Bernstein regards as a collateral form from fam, pyg, the “ mouth,” is the 


apocopated apdt =apat. 
VOL. L I 
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Sindu-covers, and the turbans, and the gauze-mantles.” The 
oldest commentary on this passage, important for the infor- 
mation it affords regarding ancient costumes, though itself 
needing explanation, is found in the Jerusalem Talmud, 
Shabbath vi. 4. Later writers who have industriously treated 
of these articles of female dress are Nic. Wilh. Schroder, in 
his Commentarius de vestitu mulierum Hebraearum ad Jes. 
iii, 16-24 (Lugd. Batav. 1745, 4to), and Ant. Theod. Hart- 
mann (sometime Professor in Rostock), in his work entitled, 
Die Hebriierin am Putatische und als Braut, 1809-10 (3 vols. 
8vo); cf. Saalschiitz’s Archdologie (1885), chap. 3 of which 
treats of the dress of men and women; and Sal. Rubin, pro 
pean min (on the luxury, love of show, and mode of living 
among the Hebrew women referred to in the Bible), in vol. i. 
of the monthly magazine called snwn (also published sepa- 
rately, Vienna 1870). (See also Keil’s Biblical Archaeology 
(English ‘translation, Edinburgh 1888), vol. ii. 142.] It is 
not customary elsewhere with Isaiah to be so detailed in his 
descriptions; among all the prophets, Ezekiel most displays 
this style of writing (see, for example, chap. xvi.); nor do we 
find anything similar again in other prophecies against women 
(cf. xxxii. 9 ff; Amos iv. 1 ff). Here ends the enumeration 
of articles of female finery and show; and while it forms a 
trilogy with the enumeration of the props of State in iii. 1-3, 
and the enumeration in ii. 13-16 of persons and things lofty 
and exalted, it has its own special ground in the boundless 
love of ornament which had become prevalent especially 
during the reigns of Uzziah and Jotham, it is intended to 
make a serious impression, and yet show the ridiculous cha- 
racter of the unrestrained luxury actually existing ; for it is the 
prophet’s design in this address throughout to draw a sharp 
contrast between the titanic, party-coloured, noisy, worldly 
glory, and the true glory, which is spiritual, grandly simple, 
and shows itself in working outwards from within. Indeed, 
the subject of the whole address is the course of universal 
judgment from false glory to the true. The general idea of 
“splendour” or “glory” (MBA), which stands at the head 
and forms the foundation of the whole, already points to the 
contrast which follows in iv. 2, with quite another kind of 
glory. 
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In explaining each particular term, we must content our- 
selves with stating what is most necessary and comparatively 
most certain regarding the words which here occur. O‘D>Y 
(from D3Y, (»Sc (Ss, to bind, see the remarks on lix. 5) 
are rings worn round the ankles, and made of gold, silver, or 
ivory: hence the denominative verb D>y (used in ver. 16), 
to make a clinking sound with these rings, o'D'2Y (from 
Dav=/2¥, to weave) are bands woven of gold or silver thread, 
worn on the forehead and under the hair-net, and extending 
from one ear to the other; plausible, but less probable, is the 
explanation current since Schréder’s time, that the word means 
sun-like balls (O°D’DY), worn as ornaments round the neck 
(Arab. sumeisa, subeisa, a little sun). gy are bullulae of 


this kind, moon-shaped ornaments (Arab. ae, Aram. 170, 


moon), fastened round the neck, and hanging down on the 
breast (Judg. viii. 26; cf. 21, royal ornaments), half-moons or 
crescents (hildlat), like those of which an Arabic girl usually 
possesses several kinds, for the Ai/a/ (new moon) is an emblem 
of increasing good fortune, and, as such, the most approved 
means of warding off the evil eye” Mibb) are ear-drops 
(found in Judg. viii. 26 asa designation of the ornament worn 
by Midianite kings); hence the Arab. munattafa, a female 
adorned with ear-rings. iY (from "W, to twist) are chains, 
and these, too (according to the Targum), chains for the arms, 
or spangles for the wrists, corresponding to the spangles for 
the ankles; the arm-chain or bracelet is still at the present 


day called siwdr (hence the denominative 4, to present or 
adorn with a bracelet). miki are veils (from °Y}, Aram. 
In this sense the crescent is the sign (wasm) with which the tribe of 


the Rutoale mark their herds as their property. 
*“ Amulet” and “ talisman ° x both words derived from the Arabic ; 


the former comes from nvr instead of the plural Jian (from 
}+s., to bear, carry), which is more usual in this sense,—see, however, 
Gildemeister (in the Zettechrift der deutech. morgenl. Gesellschaft, xxxviii. 
140-142), who considers amoletum an old Latin word: the latter is from 
eulb, the Arabic form of riasepeas. 
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n, Jen Jen .J 2, to be loose and flaccid, to hang down or 
hang over loosely); these were more costly and of better 
quality than the ordinary veil worn by maidens, which is 
called V'Y¥. OM NB are tiaras; the term occurs elsewhere in 
Scripture only in passages in which the word is applied to 
coverings for the heads of men (the priests, the bridegroom, 
and persons of rank). “"79¥ are the stepping-chains (from 
7y¥, which primarily means a step or pace; then the little 
chain which makes the pace short and elegant). O”8? (from 
WP, to gird) are dress girdles, such as the bride wears on the 
marriage-day (cf. Jer. ii. 22 with Isa. xlix. 18); the Targum 
wrongly renders 809)? hair-pins («aAapides), WO) ND are 
holders of scent (#8) being used only here in the sense of the 
breath of an aroma). Luther appropriately renders the ex- 
pression “ musk-apples,” «¢. capsules filled with musk. Dvn 
(from M2, to whisper, to work magically) are amulets worn 
either as charms or as a protection against witchcraft, perhaps 
something like the later nyrnop (Shabbath 60a), ie. small 
plates with an inscription, or small bunches of plant- 
roots with sanative powers, Niyad (from Y30, to sink into, 
seal) are signet-rings worn on the finger, corresponding to the 
onin worn by men on a string hanging down over the breast. 
ANT ‘DO are the nose-rings in common use from patriarchal 
times (Gen. xxiv. 22) till the present, generally put through 
the right nostril, and hanging down over the mouth; they are 
different from "NM (a word occurring seven times), which is the 
ting put through the nose of animals, though this term is also 
found along with or in Ex. xxxv. 22 as the designation of an 
ornament.! Mi¥pn are garments such as a person of rank 
brings out and presents to another,—gala-dresses, robes of 
honour (from yon, gs. to draw out; as a denominative verb 


it signifies to put on a gala-dress); the Arab. is sels. 
(usually pronounced ils, whence our “ gala,” Spanish gala ; 
it does not come from =e ="bn, mn, jewellery, ornaments). 


1 This Dt signifies also an ear-ring, which afterwards came to be called 
Say by way of distinction ; see the essay on “Ohrgehiinge (pnt) als 
gitzendienerisches Geriith,” in Geiger’s Zettachrift, x. (1872) pp. 45-48. 
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MBOYO is the second tunic or frock, which was worn over the 
ordinary one,—the Roman stola, Nninabd (from NBD, to spread 
out) are wrappers or broad wrapping - cloths,’ like the one 
which Ruth wore when she crept close to Boaz in her best 
attire (Ruth iii, 15). oD Nn (here written O'O“ 0 with the 
article, according to the Masora) are pockets into which 
people put money (2 Kings v. 23), which at other times is 
carried in the girdle or in a purse (02). 0°33 (according to 
LXX. dtadav7 Aaxwmed, sc. iudtia) are Lacedaemonian gauze 
or crape dresses, which reveal rather than conceal the naked- 
ness (from nda in the sense of laying bare); Kimchi (in his 
Lexicon, under mba) compares the Arab. i,l>-, @ transparent 
dress; but the word is more certainly mirrors with handles, 
polished plates of metal (from 773, >, ise, in the primary 
sense of making smooth), for ta elsewhere signifies a smooth 
table, as in the later Hebrew it means the empty space on 
the page of a book, the margin.” 0°)"1D are veils or coverings 
made of the finest linen, perhaps of Sindu or Hindu texture 
(owé8eves) ; for Sindu, the country of the Indus, is the ancient 
name of India (see our commentary on Prov. xxxi. 24).* 
nipyy (from B¥, to roll up) are the turbans or headbands 
formed of cloths of various colours, twisted round the head. 


1 The term nnponp is very commonly used in the Mishna and the 


Gemara to signify a wrapping-cloth, such as a bath-sheet, ora cloth in 
which articles (e.g. the Levitical utensils) are wrapped up, a cloth for 
wiping off (such as a hand towel or bath towel); see, for example, 
Kelim xxiv. 13, xxviii. 5. On the other hand, mvydnp has no connection 
with the Mishnic term mbyno, which means plaited mats for covering 
and laying on the top of an object, but not for folding round anything. 

* The Jerusalem Talmud everywhere explains p'9%3 by mvbyb3, and in 
Bereschith rabba c. 19, p%3 occurs as a specific article belonging to the 
class of nahn, corresponding to the articles of male attire named pop, 


galeae ; Levy accordingly renders it by “headband,” and derives it from 
%)=553. But, as shown by the use of the word in other passages, the 
root does not mean to roll or wind, but to make smooth, or lay bare. 

The Mishna (Kelim xxiv. 13) distinguishes between three kinds of 
yo"1p, the material used for bed-clothes, the material used for curtains, 
and that used for embroidering. The Sindon is pretty often mentioned 
as a covering for the body ; and in Menachoth 41a we read nord sO1D 
sinpd xdanni, “the sindon is summer clothing, the sarbal (cloak) is 
winter clothing,”"—a passage which explains Mark xiv. 51 f. 
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orn (from TN =7F, to spread out) are wide mantles, 
light and loose, for throwing over the shoulders and the 
body. 

No mention is made of stockings and pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
the former were not introduced into Western Asia from 
Media till long after Isaiah’s time, and a lady of Jerusalem 
needed a pocket-handkerchief as little as one of Greece or 
Rome. The govddpia cai orpsxtyOia mentioned in Acts 
xix. 12 were not used for cleaning the nose. Nor did the 
veil (burka’), now commonly used for muffling the face, except- 
ing the eyes, form a portion of female dress among the ancient 
Israelites.’ The prophet mentions together twenty-one articles 
of personal adornment, a threefold evil seven, especially for 
the husbands of these State dolls) In the enumeration there 
is no order observed, from above downwards, or from 
without inwards ; there is as little arrangement in it as in 
the whole array of attire itself. 

When Jehovah now will take away all this grandeur with 
which the women of Jerusalem are laden, they will become 
wretched - looking captives, disfigured by ill - treatment and 
dirt. Ver. 24: “And instead of balmy fragrance there will be 
a mouldy smell, and instead of a sash a rope, and instead of 
artistic dressing of hair a baldness, and instead of a wide cloak 
a frock of sackcloth, branding instead of beauty.” Then, in 
place of the DW (2. the odour arising from the powder of 
balsam, and aromatic powder in general) there comes mouldi- 
ness (PD, as in v. 24, the dust of things that have rotted or 
moulded away) from which a dust may be raised, and the 
smell of which cannot but be felt; and in place of the M30 
(the beautifully embroidered girdle, Prov. xxxi. 24) there shall 
be 7872. This word signifies neither a “wound” (as inter- 
preted by the Targum and Talmud) nor “rags” (the opinion 
of Knobel in his first edition),—- views which find some 
support in the derivation from 423 as meaning to smite through, 
cut through,—but it denotes the rope (as rightly rendered in 


2 Rashi remarks on Shabbath 65a, “The Israclitish women in Arabia 
go out veiled (nidwn, wearing a veil that muffles the countenance), while 


those in India go out nine (with a cloak fastened together above, about 
ty 
the mouth).” 
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the LXX. Vulgate, and Syriac) which is thrown over them as 
prisoners: the word is derived from 4?2, to turn round, revolve, 
and is thus the feminine of a masec. 2) or 4?): it is un- 
necessary to assume the existence of a verb N5P=M)P, signifying 
to twist (as is done by Meier, and by Knobel in his second 
edition)." A baldness takes the place of NYPD AyD (not 
neyo, so that the second noun is in apposition, as in the case 
of two indeterminate notions; see also Ezek. xxii. 18; 
1 Chron. xv. 19, etc.; cf. also the remarks on xxx. 20), de. 
not (as the LXX. renders) a golden head-ornament, though 
nvpo in other passages signifies embossed or carved work in 
metal or wood: by “ artificial turned-work” is here meant 
hair either crisped with the curling-iron, or artificially plaited 
and set up, which custom compels them to cut off in times of 
mourning (xv. 2, xxii. 12), or which falls off from them 
through grief. A PY MIND, ie. a smock of coarse hair-cloth, 
comes in place of the bone, ae. dress cloak (from 3NB, the root 
of which is np, to be open, spreading, with the noun-ending 
il: Targ. NB=vr2, ["1D; by the old interpreters, beginning 
with the Talmud, the word was misunderstood, as if it were a 
compound of ‘NB and -"3); and in place of beauty comes ‘2, a 
branding mark (= 5, the cognate form being 13, which 
occurs in the legal enactment, Ex. xxii 25; the word is 
derived from M2, Arab. _.,$, which is especially used of 


cauterizing with the 3,6, ae. red-hot iron, as practised by 


surgeons), which is burnt by the conquerors into their fore- 
head, though proud and beautiful as Juno’s, For ‘> (Arab. 


3 
) is a noun,’ not a particle, as in Jer. ii. 34; in correct 


codices it stands without Maqgeph, and with TJifcha, but NNA 
with Mercha, and the first letter of this word with Dagesh. 


1 Of cognate origin perhaps is the Arab. nukba (explained in Zamachfari, 
Mokaddima, Wetstein’s edition, p. 62, by the Persian mijdn-bend, a waist- 
belt), a kind of apron fastened by means of a drawing-string, according to 
the Turkish Kamts.—F1. 

*In Arabia the application of the kej by means of a red-hot piece of 
iron (mikwdh) plays an important part in the medical treatment of man 
and beast. One sees many people who have been burned, not merely on 
the legs and arms, but also on the face ; and the most beautiful horses are 
generally disfigured by the ke. 
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The form of the word is like ‘8, ‘Y, ‘¥,", Job xxxvii. 11; 
along with “, Simson ha-Nakdan also compares *) in Ezek. 
xxvii. 32. The inverted arrangement of the words in the 
last of the five clauses is very effective. In the fivefold 
exchange, shame and sadness take the place of the haughty 
rejoicing of luxury. 

The prophet now, by a sudden transition, directly addresses 
the people of Jerusalem ; for the “daughters of Zion” are the 
daughter Zion in her present degenerate state. The daughter 
Zion loses her sons; the daughters of Zion thereby lose their 
husbands, Ver. 25: “ Thy men will fall by the sword, and 
thy heroism in the war.” The plural OND (the singular of 
which—in Ethiopic, met, “man” in the sense of husband, the 
Latin maritus—is still found only in the form >, with the 
union-vowel @, as a constituent part of proper names) is a 
prose-word in the Pentateuch, especially Deuteronomy ; else- 
where it is a poetic archaism. ‘ND is changed for 302), 
“thy heroic power,” an abstract expression meaning the 
inhabitants of the city, in the same way as robur and 
robora are also used in Latin (probably in like manner Jer. 
xlix. 35). 

What the prophet here predicts for the daughter Zion he 
sees in ver. 26 as fulfilled on her: “ Then will her gates lament 
and mourn; and she is made desolate, sits down on the earth.” 
The gates where the husbands of the daughter of Zion, now 
fallen in the war, used at one time to assemble in such 
numbers, have been deserted, and in this condition one as it 
were hears them complain and sees them mourn (xiv. 31; 
Jer. xiv. 2; Lam. i. 4); and the daughter Zion herself is 
quite vacated, thoroughly emptied, utterly stripped of her 
former population. In this state of saddest widowhood, or 
bereavement of her children, brought down from her former 
exalted position (xlvii. 8) and princely adornment (Jer. 
xiii 18), she sits on the ground in the manner shown on 
Roman commemorative medals, struck after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which represented Judea as a woman utterly 
crushed and in despair, sitting under a palm-tree before a 
warrior standing erect, while there is inscribed at the side, 
Judaea capta (or devicta), The LXX. translates in accord- 
ance with the general sense, eal xatadagdOnon povn rad eis 
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tiv yi SagicOycy (cf. Luke xix. 14),—only 2¥'9 is not the 
second, but the third person, as also 7) is third person perfect 
Niphal (for 72), a pausal form, such as is often found also 
with smaller distinctive accents than Silluk and <Athnach 
(here in connection with Zifcha, as also in v. 9, xxii 14; 
1 Kings v. 31; Amos iii. 8). The clause 20% 71> follows 
without any connecting particle, as is pretty frequently the 
case when one of the two verbs stands in relation to the 
other as a closer specification which would otherwise be 
expressed adverbially, as for instance in 1 Chron. xiii. 2, and 
with inverted arrangement of the words, Jer. iv. 5; cf. xii. 6: 
in her depopulated and therefore isolated condition, or her 
deprivation also of even the most necessary articles of house- 
hold furniture (cf. xlvii. 1, 5, and the Talmudic yp.» +p, 
“robbed of his property”), Zion sits on the earth. 

When war shall have thus unsparingly swept away the 
men of Zion, then will arise an unnatural state of things: 
women will not be sought by men, but men by women. 
Chap. iv. 1: “ And seven women shall lay hold of one man on 
that day, saying, Our own bread will we eat, and in our own 
garments will we clothe ourselves ; only let thy name be named 
upon us, take away our reproach.” The division of the chapters 
is wrong, fur this verse is the closing one of the prophecy 
against the women, and the concluding portion of the whole 
discourse only begins with iv. 2. The present pride of the 
daughters of Zion, every one of whom deems herself the 
greatest, as the wife of so-and-so, and whom many men now 
woo, comes to an end with the self-humiliating fact that seven 
of them offer themselves to one man,—any one,—and that, 
too, with a renunciation of the claim, legally resting on the 
husband, for food and clothing (Ex. xxi. 10). It is enough 
for them to be allowed to bear his name (°¥ is employed, as 
in Ixiii. 19: the name is put upon what is named, because 
giving it its definiteness and its character); he is to take 
away their reproach merely by letting them be called his 
wives (viz. the reproach of being unmarried, liv. 4, as in Gen. 
xxx. 23 the reproach was that of being childless). Grotius 
appropriately compares Lucan (Pharsalia, ii. 342): Da tantum 
nomen inane connulit, liceat tumulo scripsisse Catonis Marcia. 
The number seven (seven women to one man) is explained by 
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the fact that there is an evil seven as well as a sacred seven 
(for example, Matt. xii. 45). 

With iv. 1 end& the threatenings addressed to the women 
of Jerusalem. It is the side- piece which accompanies the 
threatenings against the rulers of the nation. Both scenes of 
judgment are but parts of the picture showing the doom about 
to fall on Jerusalem and Judah as a State or commonwealth. 
And even this again is but a part, namely, the central group 
in the picture of a much more comprehensive judgment about 
to fall on everything lofty and exalted on the earth. Jeru- 
salem is thus the centre and focus of the great judgment-day 
for the world. In Jerusalem there is concentrated the un- 
godly glory now ripe for judgment ; here, too, will concentrate 
the light of the true glory in the latter days. To this pro- 
mise, with which the discourse returns to its starting-point, 
the prophet now passes directly. But indeed no transition- 
stage is needed ; for the judgment in itself is the medium of 
salvation. Jerusalem is sifted by being judged ; and by being 
sifted it is delivered, pardoned, glorified. In this sense the 
prophet proceeds, with the words “on that day,” to describe 
the one great day of God at the end of time (not a day of 
twenty-four hours any more than the seven days of creation) 
in its leading features, as beginning with judgment but 
bringing deliverance. Ver. 2: “ On that day will the sprout of 
Jehovah become an ornament and glory, and the fruit of the 
earth pride and splendour for the saved ones of Israel.” The 
four terms signifying glory, here combined in pairs, confirm 
us in the expectation that after the mass of Israel have been 
swept away together with the objects of their worthless pride, 
mention will be made of what will become an object of well- 
grounded pride for the “escaped of Israel” (ze. those who 
have escaped destruction, the remnant that has survived the 
judgment). According to this interpretation of what is pro- 
mised, it is impossible that it can be the Church of the future 
itself that is called “the sprout of Jehovah” and “the fruit 
of the earth” (the opinion of Luzzatto, Malbim, and Reuss) ; 
moreover, considering the contrast drawn between what is 
promised and what is set aside, it is improbable that nin! ney 
and 287 “B (not “ fruit of the ground,” 72187 8) mean the 
blessing of harvest bestowed by Jehovah, the rich produce of 
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the land. For though “the sprout of Jehovah” may possibly 
signify this (Gen. xix. 25; Ps. civ. 14), and though fertility 
of the land is a permanent feature in the promise regarding 
the latter days (as seen in xxx. 23 ff.; Zech. ix. 16 f; cf. the 
close of Joel and Amos, also the end of Hos. ii.), while it is 
also said that the fruitful fields of Israel will become famous 
in the eyes of the nations (Ezek. xxxiv. 29; Mal. iii 12; 
cf. Joel ii. 17), yet this earthly, material good, of which, more- 
over, there was no lack during the times of Uzziah and Jotham, 
was wholly unsuited for forming a contrast that would quite 
outshine the worldly glory hitherto prevailing. Even after 
granting what Hofmann says, “that the blessing which comes 
from the fields, as the natural gift of God, may form a con- 
trast with the studied works of art and articles imported from 
abroad of which men had hitherto been proud,” yet what 
Rosenmiiller had previously remarked remains true, “that 
the grandeur of the whole discourse is opposed to this inter- 
pretation.” Let any one but compare xxviii. 5, where 
Jehovah Himself is in like manner called the glory and 
ornament of the remnant of Israel. But if Mi Noy is neither 
the delivered remnant itself, nor the fruit of the field which 
Jehovah causes to sprout, it will be the name of the Messiah : 
such is the view given in the Targum, and such also is the 
opinion, among modern commentators, of Rosenmiiller, Heng- 
stenberg, Steudel, Umbreit, Caspari, Drechsler, Strachey, and 
de Lagarde." The great King coming in the future is called 
MD¥ (avarory in the sense of Heb. vii. 14), as a Sprout arising 
from soil which is at once earthly, human, and Davidic,—a 
Sprout that Jehovah has planted in the earth, and causes to 
burst through and sprout up as the pride of His congregation, 
which was waiting for this heavenly Child. In the parallel 
member of the verse, this Child is likewise called 28D “B, as 
the fruit which the land will bring forth,—just as Zedekiah 
is called (185 3 in Ezek. xvii. 5, because the same reasons 

) In his Semitica (i. 178) on this passage, this writer explains myn’ npy 
a8 adroparas Quiy and dvadsy dedopnudyov, so that, taken in conjunction 
with Jer. xxiii. 5, xxiii, 15, it points toa descendant of the house of David 
whom Jehovah causes to be born in a time of darkness and distress, in 


contrast with the natural descendant that had become utterly useless and 
worthless, 
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for which *{M\ MO¥ cannot mean the blessing of the fields 
apply with like force to (81 "B, instead of which there 
would be used the expression 2787 “B, if the produce of 
agriculture were intended,—for whenever the former expres- 
sion occurs instead of the latter, there is always a probable 
reason for the choice, as in Num. xiii. 20, 26; Deut. i 25; 
cf. Lev. xxv. 18 f. Here, however, it was necessary to say 
“the fruit of the ground” in order to make clear the mean- 
ing of the expression “the sprout of Jehovah,” for it is 
self-evident that 727% means the land of Israel. In this way 
therefore will the Messiah be the “ fruit of the earth” as the 
noblest fruit of the land in the future,—fruit in which all 
growth and bloom in the history of Israel reaches the end 
that has been promised and appointed of God. 

Without importing New Testament ideas into the passage, 
we may nevertheless account for this double designation of the 
Coming One merely on the ground of the endeavour to describe 
the twofuld aspect of His origin: on the one side, He comes 
from Jehovah, and yet on the other side He is also of earthly 
origin, by His going forth from Israel. We have here the 
passage on the basis of which NO¥ has come to be adopted in 
Jeremiah (xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15) and Zechariah (iii 8, vi. 12) 
as a@ proper name of the Messiah. There is much that com- 
mends itself, however, in Bredenkamp’s interpretation: “The 
prophet here depicts the circle of light forming part of the 
future glory, but not its centre. The Sprout of Jehovah—an 
expression which points to the silent and mysterious power 
of creative grace—and the fruit of blessing with which the 
land is clothed, is the same as is called in Hos. iii. 5, ‘the 
goodness of Jehovah, the good things of the last days, which, 
as the gift of God, will present themselves on the ruins of the 
glory that has passed away.” Nigelsbach also understands 
what is promised in the sense of the declaration in lxi. 11. 

Connecting itself with the expression 982%" NO*>B in ver. 2, 
ver. 3 goes on to describe the Church of the future: “ And iz 
shall come to pass, whoever is left in Zion and remains in 
Jerusalem,—holy will he be called, every one who is written 
down for life in Jerusalem.” The keynote of the whole 
verse is given by the word “holy.” Whereas formerly, in 
Jerusalem, persons were distinguished according to their 
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rank and their fortune, without regard to their moral worth 
(iii. 1-3, 10 f.; ef. xxxii. 5), “holy” will then be the one 
chief name of honour befitting every individual, inasmuch 
as the national vocation of Israel (Ex. xix. 6, etc.) would 
now be realized in every one.. Hence the expression “he 
shall be called ” is not, of course, equivalent to “ he shall be,” 
but it presupposes this, as in i. 26, lxi. 6, lxii. 4. “Holy” 
(@47P) means what is separated from the world and superior 
to it; the congregation of the saints, or holy ones, who 
now inhabit Jerusalem, are what remain after a smelting ; 
their holiness is the consequence of a washing. The term 
7% is interchanged with 1i37: the former word contains the 
idea of intention as a part of its meaning, and thus signifies 
what has been purposely left behind; the latter points more 
to the simple fact, and signifies what remains over or is left. 
The latter part of ver. 3 declares the character and the 
numbers of those who will constitute this “remnant of grace.” 
This apposition-clause means something more than those 
who are entered as living in Jerusalem ; for 3N3 signifies 
not merely “to inscribe as” something, but (like 32 with 
the accusative, Jer. xxii. 30) “to inscribe as destined for” 
something. Whether we translate Dyn? “for life” (as in 
Dan. xii. 2), or—a less probable meaning, however, as the 
form is not pvnb__« for living ones” (cf. Ps. lxix. 29; 
1 Sam. xxv. 29), there is always contained in the expression 
> AND the idea of predestination, the presupposition of a 
divine “ Book of life” (Ex. xxxii 32 f.; Dan. xii. 1; cf. Ps. 
exxxix. 16 ; Rev. xx. 12, etc.), and thus a meaning like that 
which is contained in the words of Acts xiii. 48, dco: joay 
tetaypévos eis Swnv aiwyov. The reference is to persons 
who, on account of the good kernel of faith which is in 
them, have their names standing in the book of life as those 
who are to be partakers of the life in the New Jerusalem, 
and who, in accordance with this divine purpose of grace, 
have been spared amidst the sifting judgment. For it is 
only by passing through the judgment, which sets free this 
kernel of faith, that such a holy community can be formed. 
Whether ver. 4 belongs to ver. 3 and specifies the con- 
dition and the time of the fulfilment of what is there indicated, 
is a question as difficult to decide as the similar case in 
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Ps, Ixiii. 7a. It seems more likely and natural, however, that 
ver. 4 is a hypothetical protasis to ver. 5: the combination of 
clauses will then be like what is found in 2 Sam. xv. 33 f.: 
“When the Lord shall have washed away the filth of the 
daughter of Zion and purged away the Wood-guiltiness of 
Jerusalem from the midst of her, by the spirit of judgment and 
the spirit of sifting ; then Jehovah creates” ... Here, as in 
xxiv. 13, ON followed by a preterite forms the futurum 
exactum (Gesen. § 106. 3c), and introduces that through 
the preceding occurrence of which the other is conditioned. 
The imperfect MT" (Hiphil, to wash or rinse away, as in 
2 Chron. iv. 6; Ezek. xl 38, to rinse off; from 3, to push 
away) likewise obtains the meaning of a futurum exactum 
through the preterite 7M (cf. the very same consecution of 
tenses in vi. 11). The double purification corresponds to the 
two scenes of judgment described in chap. iii. The filth of 
the women of Zion is the moral pollution hidden under 
their showy and coquettish finery; and the bloody deeds of 
Jerusalem are the judicial murders committed by its rulers 
_ on the poor and innocent. This filth and these spots of 
blood the Sovereign Ruler washes and purges away (see 
2 Chron. iv. 6) by the pouring out of His Spirit or breath 
(xxx. 28) over the men and women dwelling in Jerusalem. 
This breath is called HBV Mm, inasmuch as it punishes what 
is evil, and "Ya M5, inasmuch as it sweeps it away or removes 
it. ‘W2is to be explained, as in vi. 13, in the same way as 
in Deut. xiii. 6, etc.; cf. especially xix. 13, xxi. 9. The 
rendering of the LXX. (which is followed by the Vulgate), 
éy mvevpats xavoews, is based on another meaning of the 
verb, which not merely signifies to cut away, sweep away, 
depasture (iii. 14, v. 5, ete), but also to burn, consume by 
fire (xliv. 15, etc.). The “spirit” is in both cases the Spirit 
of God, which pervades and works throughout the world, not 
merely giving and sustaining life, but also destroying and 
sifting, as seems good (xxx. 22 f.); and such is the case 
before us. 

In ver. 5, the imperishable glory is described as breaking 
forth: “And Jehovah creates over every spot of Mount Zion, 
and over her festal gatherings, a cloud by day, and smoke, and 
the brightness of a flaming fire by night ; for over all the glory 
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comes a canopy.” As the Israelites who had been redeemed 
from Egypt were led and screened by Jehovah through the 
day in a smoke-cloud and through the night in a fire-cloud, 
which moved before them in the form of a pillar and floated 
over them as a roof (Num. xiv. 14, etc.),— the continued 
manifestation of His self- revelation at Sinai,— so will He 
also shield the Israelites of the final redemption-days, who, 
because they have no longer to wander, no longer need the 
pillar of cloud, but only the roof of cloud. Such a cloud- 
roof Jehovah will create, as the “consecutive perfect” X72 
declares. The verb %13 (for the pre-exilian use of which, in 
the sense of “creating,” we have vouchers in such passages 
as Ex. xxxiv. 10; Num. xvi. 30; Amos iv. 13; Deut. 
iv. 32) always indicates a miraculous divine production 
having a beginning in time, for even when God does any- 
thing natural, such action is in itself always supernatural ; 
here, however, the reference is to a new manifestation of His 
gracious presence, in a sphere exalted above the present 
course of nature and the world. This manifestation takes 
the form, by day (Cheyne thinks that D0Di* has by an over- 
sight been taken from ver. y); of a cloud, and this too (as is 
designedly made prominent by the hendiadys i) RY, viz. cloud 
as regards form, and smoke as regards substance) in a cloud 
of smoke (not a watery cloud, like those which naturally 
cover the sky), and by night in a fiery splendour, and this, 
too, not a calm brightness resembling fire, like that of the 
sunset, but, as shown by nano, which here follows (as in 
Lam. ii. 3; Ps. cv. 32), a brilliantly flaming and therefore a 
real and living fire. The purpose of the cloud is not merely 
to afford a shade, but also to serve as a protecting wall (see 
Ex. xiv. 19) to withstand opposing influences; and the fire 
is not merely for the purpose of giving light, but also by 
flaming and sparkling to ward off hostile forces. But the 
cloud and fire are above all meant to serve as a token of the 
near presence of God and of His goodwill. In the most 
glorious times of the temple, a smoke-cloud of this kind 
filled the Holy of Holies, and only once (namely at the dedi- 
cation of Solomon’s temple, 1 Kings viii. 10) the whole 
building; but now the cloud, whose smoke, moreover, still 
changes into flaming fire by night, spreads over every spot 
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(f'3 used as the more poetic word instead of Dipd) of Mount 
Zion and Zion’s festal gatherings. The whole mountain has 
thus become a Most Holy Place, and is holy, not merely to 
the extent of its being the dwelling-place of Jehovah, but 
wholly sacred as the meeting-place of a congregation of the 
saints. The word 81pd, or according to another mode of 
writing, 8170 (a defective plural form, as in Jer. xix. 8), 
refers to Zion. There is no need for taking this noun (as is 
done by Gesenius, Meier, Hitzig, Ewald, Luzzatto) in the 
sense of “ meeting-halls "—a meaning which it has nowhere 
else ; it may, however, also signify (as in i 13) the meetings 
or assemblies (exo lac). 

Though ambiguity rests on the explanatory clause ~banby +) 
npn 132, this is no reason for holding (as Cheyne does) that 
the text has been mutilated; rather may we suppose these 
words, as a general statement, to be a gloss. Schegg and 
others regard the clause in this way, as a locus communts, 
and render it: “because, for everything glorious, protection 
and covering are seemly;” and certainly npn bears the mean- 
ing of covering and concealing generally. As a noun, 7Bn 
in Ps. xix. 6, Joel ii. 16, does not signify, as in post-Biblical 
Hebrew, the nuptial canopy, but the bridal chamber. from its 
being concealed. But the verb-forms 78M, 75M also signify 
to cover, to clothe for adornment; and in this way the 78n 
here will also serve, not merely for a guard or protection, 
but also as an honour to the object covered. A cloud of 
smoke and a blaze of fire floats over Mount Zion like a 
canopy. (It is thus unnecessary to take 780 as the 3rd pers. 
Pual, inasmuch as 7%, which immediately follows in ver. 6, 
readily suggests itself as a word to be supplied.) The only 
question is whether 133-72 means “every glory,” or, os in 
Ps. xxxix. 6, xlv. 14, “ pure glory, nothing but glory.” There 
is much that commends itself in the view of Hofmann, that 
Jerusalem is now all glory, as its inhabitants are all holiness, 
and that therefore this screen is spread out over pure glory ; 
nevertheless we prefer the former view, as more in accord 
with the noun-clause. The glory of which Zion has now 
become a partaker no longer suffers any decay; Jehovah 
acknowledges it by tokens of His gracious presence, for 
there will henceforth be nothing glorious in Zion over which, 
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in the way indicated, there will not be a canopy to afford 
shade and light, to cover, protect, and adorn. 

In this way, Zion becomes a safe retreat and shelter against 
all adversities and misfortunes, Ver. 6: “And there will be 
a booth for a shade by day from the heat of the sun, anda 
refuge and hiding-place from storm and from rain.’ Just as 
in this passage, the place of concealment and safety is also 
called 130 in Ps. xxxi. 21, Ixxvii. 5. The subject of the verb 
man is not the miraculous roofing, for 2¥ (cloud) is masculine ; 
and to say of a TBM (canopy) that it will be a "30 (booth) is 
absurd. But "A" is either used in a pregnant sense (as in xv, 
6, xxiii. 18), so as to mean “and there will be a booth;” or 
“ Zion” in ver. 5 is the subject. Considering that “Zion ” is so 
far away, we prefer the former alternative ; the preservation 
naturally applies to the dwellers in Zion. Hitzig, with whom 
Nigelsbach agrees, thinks the end of ver. 5 should be read in 
undivided connection with ver. 6 (“for over everything glorious 
will arise a canopy and a booth for a shade by day,” te. 
serving as such, etc.). But the combination of the synonymous 
terms 7301 7BN is not in Isaiah’s style, and the preservation 
from the glowing heat of the sun does not properly accord with 
the inanimate object 133-52, With M7 (ie. not DN) from 
non, which is allied to van (cf. the Assyrian hast and hdsu), 
“to flee for refuge,”' "ADD is combined (only here in the 
Old Testament), for the sake of alliteration, instead of ND, 
which is more frequently used by the prophets in other 
passages, as xxviii 17, xxxii. 2. The temporal adjunct Op‘, 
“by day ” (which stands in construction with oy; cf. Ezek. xxx. 
16), is purposely left without a corresponding nye, “by night,” 
because what is meant is a place of safety and concealment 
at all times, whether by night or by day. Instead of speci- 


1 This word is shown by the sound of its initial letter (& not )) to be 
different from the Arab. | jus; from which comes | awssi!\ *(., the water 


that is preserved under or by means of a covering of sand, or by means of 
the rock below, from evaporating or oozing away. In a biography of 
Mohammed (MSS, in the Royal Library at Berlin, Sect. Wetzst. ii. Nr. 


$11), it is said in the section on the battle at Mata: * cess (hisd or 


hasd) ia a eandy epot under which there is a rocky bottom; if rain falle 
upon this sand, the water dries up, but the rock prevents it from running 
VOL, I. S 
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‘fying the most manifold dangers, the burning heat of the 
sun, storm, and rain are mentioned as examples; but it is 
a striking fact that the rain, which certainly is a benefit 
earnestly desired by one in a state of 27h, ce, drought and 
burning heat, is also mentioned. At the present day, when 
rain falls in Jerusalem, the whole city leaps for joy. But 
the effects of rain, especially of the winter rain which suddenly 
pours down, are certainly very often destructive. The Jeru- 
salem of the latter days is like Paradise restored (Gen. ii. 5 f.); 
one will not then be any longer exposed to the destructive 
changes of the weather. In this way the end of this pro- 
phetic address runs into the beginning. This Mount Zion, 
‘roofed over with a cloud of smoke by day and the shining of 
‘a flaming fire by night, is no other than the mountain of the 
‘house of Jehovah, which is exalted above all mountains, and 
to which the nations make their pilgrimage; and this Jeru- 
salem, which is holy within and all-glorious without, is no 
-other than the place from which one day the word of Jehovah 
will go out into all the world. But what kind of Jerusalem 
is that? Is it the Jerusalem which is to see the glorious 
days of the people of God in this present life (Rev. xii.), or is 
it the Jerusalem of the new heavens and the new earth (Rev. 
xx.)? The proper answer is, Both in one. In the vision of 
the prophet, the Jerusalem of the latter days on earth and 
Jerusalem of the life beyond—the glorified Jerusalem of 
earth and the glorified Jerusalem of heaven—are fused to- 
gether as one. For it is a characteristic of the Old Testa- 
ment that it views the closing period of the present life and 
the eternity that lies beyond as forming one continuous line, 
and looks upon the whole as if its character were that of 
earth. The first cross-line was drawn by the New Testament. 
away, and the sand keeps the heat of the sun from drying it up; if any 
one therefore digs under this sand, he finds water.” According to this, 
it might appear that non originally means to “hide one’s self.” But the 


proper signification of the old Arabic LL gum is to draw out 


(water), to exhaust, empty, and, metaphorically, to find out something 
secret, to draw secret thoughts out of any one by questions, etc. The 
Pn 


water of a ero is gradually taken out from under the sand, hence the 
naine. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF DEVASTATION UPON JEHOVAH'S VINEYARD, 
Cuap. V. 


Concluding Discourse of the First Cycle of Prophecy. 


The foregoing discourse, at the close of chap. iv., has run 
through all the phases of prophetic address; and it has so 
completely worked out its fundamental thought,—the over- 
throw of the false glory and the establishment of the true 
glory of Israel, which is realized through judgment,—that 
chap. v. cannot be regarded either as a continuation or as a 
completion of it. Unquestionably chap. v. contains various 
allusions to chap. ii—iv. The parable of the Vineyard in 
chap. v. 1-7 grows as it were out of chap. iii. 14; and in 
chap. v. 15 the recurrent verse or refrain of chap. ii. 9 is 
repeated, but varied in a similar manner as in chap. ii. 17. 
Yet these and other points of contact with chap. ii.—iv. do 
not prove that chap. v. was not independent, but only that 
the two were written about the same time. The contem- 
porary citcumstances or situation of the two discourses is the 
same; and the range of the prophet’s thought from its 
relation to his surroundings at the time, is therefore closely 
related. Nevertheless the fundamental thought which is 
carried out in chap. v. is an entirely different one. The 
basis of the discourse is constituted by a parable of 
Israel as the Vineyard of Jehovah, which, contrary to all 
expectation, was bringing forth bad fruit, and therefore was 
given up to devastation. What sort of bad fruit this was, is 
described -in a sixfold woe ; and what kind of devastation it 
‘was ‘to .be, is told in the gloomy night-like close of the dis- 
course, which is wholly without a promise. 

The prophet began the first discourse in chap. i. like 
another Moses, and the second not less intensely with the 
text of an older prophecy; and now he begins this third 
discourse like a player who has a crowd of people around 
him, and who with alluring words addresses and rouses up 
himself and his hearers. Ver. la: “Come, I will sing of my 
beloved,’ a ‘song of my dearest about his vineyard!” The 
winged rhythm, the musical euphony, and the graceful 
assonances of this invocation are inimitable and cannot be 
reproduced in a translation. The 5 of ‘TT and {o73? 
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indicates the reference: the song refers to his Beloved; it is a 
song of his dearest one himself about his vineyard (not of 
his cousin, patruelis, as Luther, following Jerome, translates it, 
for 1 signifies patruus, uncle, but here the meaning is deter- 
mined by TT dyazrnros). The song of the beloved one is more 
definitely designated a song of the beloved one himself; it is 
not a song composed about him or composed for him, bat a 
song as he himself has sung it and has to sing it Knaben- 
bauer rightly says: “The prophet recites it out of the 
thoughts of God.” Cheyne, with Lowth, conjectures the 
reading OMN7 NYw; but this is not appropriate, for it is not 
a “love-song.” The little song is short, and runs thus, 15-2: 
“ My Beloved had a vineyard on a fatly nourished mount. 
And he dug it up and cleared +t of stones, and planted tt with 
noble vines, and Wuilt a tower in it, and also hewed out a wine- 
press therein, and he hoped for grape-bringing, but it brought 
wildings.” The vineyard 073 (originally meaning hill, like 
the Assyrian karmu, cf. Talm. 073, to heap, to heap up’) lay 
upon a NMP, ie. a@ mountain peak projecting like a horn, and 
consequently open to the sunshine on all sides; for “apertos 
Bacchus amat colles,” as Virgil says (Georg. ii. 113). This 
mountain-horn or peak was j0%773, a child of fatness; fatness 
was innate in it, it belonged to it by nature. f¥, as in chap. 
xxviii, 1, is used to indicate the richness of a soil capable of 
cultivation. On this vineyard the possessor bestowed all 
possible trouble and care. On account of the steep side 
of the mountain, the plough could not be used; and therefore 
he dug it up, ze. the soil, which was to become the vineyard, 
with a hoe (Pi, to hoe, i.e. with the hoe; Arab. mi'zak, mi‘zaka, 
to hand hoe in order to make fertile; Mishn., to draw a 
trench around something, whether a plant or a place, which 
is followed by the LXX., cf. Mark xii. 1: «ad paypov 
mepéOnxa, see Kimchi’s Dict. under pry). And as he found 
it covered over with stones and débris, he proceeded to get rid 
of this rubbish by throwing it out (p, privative Pi.; lit. taking 


to do with stones, to clear of stones, like _4,<, removing 


sickness, healing, cf. casting the skin, scaling off, and such like). 


1 The Gemara, Shabbath 88}, says of the verb n15: “it has the sense of 
heaping, gathering” (in w1507 30%). 
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After the soil had been brought under cultivation, he planted it 
with Pi, the finest kind of eastern vine with bright-red grapes ; 
for it is a colour word, not (like the Arab. name of wine, 
ez-zerkd, the bright-blue, the bright) indicating the colour of 


the drink, but that of the grapes (Y= 5 z+, to be suffused 


with red, #.¢, to be dark red, different from i+, signifying to be 
light red). Then, in order to protect and adorn the vineyard, 
planted at such cost, he built in the midst of it a tower. 
D3 sets prominently forth that he also hewed out a wine- 
press trough in it (2%, the trough into which runs the must 
pressed out in the wine-press M3, lacus in distinction from 
torcular); using a rocky portion of the soil in order that the 
trough may be the more immoveable and lasting. {3 33M has 
not the accent retracted, as eg. NY ant, Prov. xii. 1, xvii. 19, 
and ‘3 YBN, Ps. xviii. 20, because a Beth would thereby easily 
become inaudible, and hence there is also more firmness 
given to ayn by the pronunciation 239; and in like manner 
in chap. x. 15 we have {2 2¥mM and "N23 for "723, chap. 
xi 14; cf. Comm. on Ps. cxxxii. 10. This was a difficult 
piece of work, as the nx gives us to understand; it was 
difficult, and for that reason gave evidence of surest expecta- 
tion. But how utterly was this deceived! The vineyard 
brought forth no such fruit as is expected from a sorek- 
planting; it brought forth no O°23y at all, te. no berries or 
clusters such as a cultivated vine bears, but it brought DX, 
wildings. Luther at first translated this word as wild grapes, 
and latterly as harsh or sour grapes; but they come to the 
same thing. The wild and the noble vine are only qualita- 
tively different ; the vitis vinifera is, like all cultivated plants, 
assigned to human nurture, under which it becomes ennobled, 
whereas growing in its wild state it falls short of its destina- 
tion. Hence DVRS designates the small sour berries of the 
wild vine (Rashi: lambruches, i.e. berries of the labrusca), as 
well as those berries of the noble vine which have remained 
unripe and stunted (but which are not like 105, which are 
only not yet ripe). Such berries as these were brought forth 

1 In the Jerusalem Talmud such stunted berries are called PORN; 
and in the Mishna (Ma'aseroth i. 2, Shebfith iv. 8), 3M is the word 
used regularly of grapes that have become half-ripe. 
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by that vineyard; they were such as are produced by the 
wild vine, but not such as are to be expected from the most 
carefully cultivated vines of the noblest sort. 

The Song of the Beloved One, so sorely deceived, thus ends. 
The prophet recites it, and not his dearest one himself; but 
because the two are one heart and one soul the prophet can 
continue thus in vers, 3 and 4: “ And now, ye inhabitants of 
Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, between me and 
my Vineyard! What was there further to do for my Vineyard 
which I did not do for it? Why hoped I for the bringing of 
grapes, and it brought wildings?” The person of the Beloved 
may already be discerned, from the fact that the prophet 
speaks as if he were the beloved himself. The Beloved of 
the prophet and Lover of the prophet, TT and 1m, is 
Jehovah, with whom he is so united through a unto mystica, 
elevated above earthly love, that, like the Angel of Jehovah 
in the primeval histories, he can speak as if he were Jehovah 
Himself (see especially Zech. ii, 12-15). To one who has 
insight, the parabolical meaning and purpose of the song, 
therefore, betrays itself already here; and even the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem and men of Judah (at4* and &x, taken 
collectively, as in chap. viii 14, ix. 8, xxii. 21, cf. xx. 6), 
who are appealed to as adjudicators or umpires, are not 80 
utterly stupefied by sin that they should not perceive at what 
the prophet was aiming. They are called upon to decide on 
which side the guilt of this unnatural issue lies, of this nivy 
of the Vineyard, so contradictory to the Mvp of the Lord: 
that instead of the bringing of grapes, which was hoped for, 
it has brought wildinga On mops, guid faciendum est? 
see Comm. on Hab. i. 17; Ges. § 132. 1. Instead of (72?) 
mab, we have the more appropriate 49; for the latter asks 
for the causa effictens, or the cause, whereas the former asks 
for the causa finalis, or the purpose. The parallel passage in 
chap. 1. 2 resembles this passage, both in the use of the sn, 
and also in the fact that there, as well as here, it relates to 
both clauses, and especially to the latter of the two. This 
paratactical construction is also found in the case of other con- 
junctions, as in chap. xii. 1, Ixv. 12. They are called upon to 
decide and answer as to this what and wherefore ; but they are 
silent, just because they clearly see that they would have to 
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condemn themselves (as David similarly condemned himself 
on the occasion of Nathan's parable, 2 Sam. xii. 5). The 
Lord of the vineyard, therefore, again proceeds to speak. He, 
its accuser, will now also be its judge.——vVer. 5: “ Now then, I 
will let you know what I will forthwith do to my vineyard : take 
away tts hedge, and it shall be for grazing ; pull down tts wall, 
and tt shall be for trampling upon.” Before "FY, ag in chap. 
iii, 14, we must imagine a pause; the Lord of the vineyard 
breaks the silence of the umpires, which betrays their con- 
sciousness of guilt. They shall hear, then, from Him what 
He is going to do to His vineyard (6 in ‘D122, as, for example, 
in Deut. xi. 6). TY IN, fut. instans, equivalent to facturus 
sum (Ges, § 134. 2 0). ‘In the following inf. abs. the content 
of the WX NX, id quod, is unfolded. On this explicative use 
of the inj. abs. see chap. xx. 2, lviii. 6,7; in such cases it 
represents the place of the object, as elsewhere of the subject, 
but always in an abrupt, stiff manner. He will take away 
the 73%, ie, the green thorny hedge (Prov. xv. 19; Hos. 
ii, 8 =O, Micah vii. 4 fr. 72’— Ww, mo, 2, to hedge round), 
with which the vineyard is enclosed, and will pull down the 
7D, te. the low stone wall (Num. xxii. 24; Prov. xxiv. 31; cf. 
Ezra ix. 9 ending, according to Cheyne, in allusion to Isaiah’s 
parable), which had been surrounded by the hedge of thorn- 
bushes to make a better defence, as well as for the protection 
of the wall itself, more especially against undermining, so that 
the vineyard, in consequence of this, is exposed to grazing and 
trampling down (LXX. catawdrnua), ie. becomes an open way 
and resort for men and beasts. 

Thus the uuthankful vineyard comes to an end, and indeed 
to a hopeless end. Ver. 6: “ And I will utterly ruin it: tt 
shall not be pruned, and it shall not be hoed, and it shall shoot 
up in thorns and thistles; and I will command the clouds not 


to rain rain over it.” TN32=NHA3 fr, MB=NNs (ou, akin to 193, 
yp»), abscindere, signifies the sharply cutting off, and, as the 
action is viewed as a quality : what is sharply cut off, abscissum 


preruptum, vii. 19, or it is also transferred to the result of 
the action: the sudden total destruction.’ This is the 


1 In the Arabic, ill, elbatta (Vulg. halbatt), from the meaning 
azxorcue; (absolutely), comes to be commonly used for “ surely.” 
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meaning here, where "2 N'Y is a more refined expression for 
the more usual 72 vy, both being construed with the accusa- 
tive of the thing which is brought to a total end. Further, 
pruning (nr) and hoeing (1y, different from another ‘y, to 
put in order, 2 Chron, xii. 33, 38) with the weeding-hoe 
(719, vii. 25), would not improve it, but only bring new 
disappointments : it is the will of the Lord, therefore, that the 
deceitful vineyard shall shoot up thorns and thistles (mby is 
applied to the soil, as in chap. xxxiv. 13 and Prov. xxiv. 31; 
cf. MD¥, Eccles, ii. 6, with acc. of the object, according to Ges. 
§ 138, 1, 2, applied here to the exclusively and peculiarly 
Isaianic MvA OY), And in order that it may remain a 
wilderness, the clouds receive commandment from the Lord 
not to rain upon it. There can now be no longer any doubt 
who the Lord of the vineyard is. He is the Lord who gives 
commands to clouds (cf. Gen. ii. 16), or in respect to the 
clouds (cf. 2 Sam. xiv. 8, according to the old interpretation, 
to the angels), and therefore the Lord of heaven and of earth. 
It is He who is the prophet’s Beloved and dearest One. The 
song which opened in so loving and harmless a tone, has now 
become sharply severe, and terribly repulsive. The husk of 
the parable, which has already been broken through, now falls 
completely off (cf. Matt. xxii. 13, xxv. 30). What it sets 
forth in symbol is true. This truth the prophet establishes 
by an open declaration in ver. 7 : “ For the vineyard of Jehovah 
of hosts ts the house of Israel, and the men of Judah are the 
plantation of His delight ; he waited for justice, and behold 
rapine; for righteousness, and behold an outcry.” The 
conception is not that the Lord of the vineyard lets 
no more rain fall upon it, for this Lord is Jehovah 
(which is not indeed said in what follows ‘D); but more 
generally: this is how it stands with the vineyard, for 
all Israel, and especially the people of Judah, is this vine- 
yard, which so bitterly deceived the expectations of its Lord, 
and, moreover, it is the vineyard of Jehovah of hosts, and 
therefore of the omnipotent God, whom even the clouds 
must serve when He punishes, The ‘D justifies, as in Job 
vi. 21, not only the truth of what was last stated, but the 
truth of the whole simile, including this ; it is ‘5, explic., which 
opens the epimythion. “The vineyard of the Lord of hosts” 
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Nay ‘NDI2) is the predicate. “The house of Israel” 
(me 3) is the whole nation, which is also symbolically 
represented in other passages under the same figure of a 
vineyard (chap. xxvii. 2 sqq.; Ps. Ixxx., etc.). But because 
Isaiah is prophet in Judah, he applies the figure more parti- 
cularly to Judah, which is called Jehovah’s favourite planta- 
tion, inasmuch as it was the seat of the divine sanctuary and 
of the Davidic kingdom. 53 conct. along with Yb), like 7? 
in Num. xi. 7, Ew. § 213a, and O'ywyy, an abstract plural form : 
the delighting, from the Pilpel, occurring in chap, xi. 8, in the 
sense of delightful playing, literally, stroking or caressing ; 
Luther has seine zarte Feser, a term applied to the vine-shoot 
which is planted. This makes it easy enough to interpret the 
details of the simile. The fat mountain-peak is Canaan, 
flowing with milk and honey (Ex. xv. 17); the digging up 
of the vineyard, and clearing it of stones, is the clearing of 
Canaan from its former heathen inhabitants (Ps. xliv. 3); 
the sorek-vines are the holy priests and prophets and kings 
of Israel of the better early times (Jer. ii. 21) ; the protecting 
and ornamental tower in the midst of the vineyard is Jeru- 
salem as the royal city, with Zion the royal fortress (Micah 
iv. 8); the winepress-trough is the temple, where, according 
to Ps. xxxvi. 9 (8), the wine of heavenly joy flows in streams, 
and by which, according to Ps. xlii. and many other pass- 
ages, all the thirst of the soul is quenched. The grazing and 
trampling down are explained in Jer. v. 10 and xii.10. The 
bitter deception experienced by Jehovah, is expressed in a 
play upon two words, indicating the surprising change of 
what was hoped for, into its opposite. The explanation which 
Gesenius, Caspari, Knobel, and others give of MBwD, as 
“ shedding ”=bloodshedding, does not commend itself; for 
even if mpp occurs once or twice in the Arabizing book of 
Job (chap. xxx. 7, xiv. 19) in the sense of effundere, like 


tien yet this verbal root is otherwise strange to the Hebrew 


(and the Arameean). Moreover, nam in any case would only 
mean pouring out, or shedding, and not shedding of blood; 
and although the latter might indeed be possible in reference 
to the Arabic saffah, saffak (blood-shedder, blood-man), yet it 
would be an ellipsis such as cannot be substantiated anywhere 
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else in Hebrew usage. On the other hand, natn, rendered 
“leprosy,” does not yield any appropriate sense, as (NNBD) 
nnBOD is never generalized anywhere else into the general 
meaning of “dirt” (Luzzatto: sozzura), nor does it appear as 
an ethical conception. We therefore prefer to connect it 
with a meaning assuredly belonging to the verb npo (see Kal, 
1 Sam. ii. 36; Niphal, xiv. 1; Hithpael, 1 Sam. xxvi. 19), 
viz. “ to associate or to join,” of violent annexation, or from 
the root-conception of “ snatching,” and specifically “ carrying 
forcibly away,” etc. ; cf. 10’, ON, 5D, MDD. Hence we regard 
the word as denoting the grasping appropriation and unjust 
heaping up of worldly possessions ; certainly a suitable anti- 
thesis to DBv’D, as TPY¥ vox oppressorum (not sanguinis, which 
would be said) to "27%. The prophet depicts, in full-toned 
figuree, how the expected noble grapes had turned into wild. 
grapes, with nothing more than an outward resemblance 
to grapes. The introduction to the prophecy goes thus far. 
The prophecy itself follows next, a sevenfold discourse 
composed of the sixfold woe contained in the following vers. 
8-23, and the announcement of punishment in which it 
issues. In this sixfold woe the prophet describes the bad 
fruits individually. Confirming our explanation of nave, the 
first woe relates to wAeove§&ia, covetousness and avarice, as 
the root of all evil—Ver. 8: “ Woe unto those joining house 
to house, who lay field to field, till there is no more room, and 
ye are made to dwell alone within the land.”  yy3, a8 also 3p, is 
construed with 3in Judg. xix. 13 and Ps xci. 10. The 
participle, because equivalent to a relative clause, is continued 
in the finite verb, as in ver. 23 and x. 1; the regular 
syntactical construction in cases of this kind (Ges. § 134. 2). 
The preterites after 1) (there being two such preterites, for 
DEN is an intensified [SX including the verbal idea) correspond 
to future perfects: they, the insatiable, rest not till, after all 
the smaller landed properties have been swallowed up by 
them, the whole land has become their possession, and no one 
besides themselves will be settled in the land (Job xxii. 8). 
Such covetousness was all the more condemnable, as the law 
of Israel had provided very stringently and carefully, that as 
far as possible there should be a proper proportional distribution 
of the ground and soil (Num. xxxiii. 54), and that hereditary 
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family property should be inalienable. The curse in Deut. 
xxvii. 17 was directed against the displacing of a boundary 
(in the language of the Roman law, Crimen termini moti). 
All landed property that had been alienated reverted to the 
family every fiftieth year, or year of jubilee; so that aliena- 
tion had reference only to the usufruct of the land till that 
time.. But how badly the law of the jubilee year was 
observed, may be inferred from Jer. xxxiv., according to which 
the law of the manumission of Hebrew bondsmen in the 
Sabbatical year had fallen entirely into neglect. The same 
complaint which Isaiah makes is brought forward by his con- 
temporary Micah, in chap. ii. 2 (cf. Ps. xlix. 12 ; Job xxii. 8). 
The announcement of punishment is also there expressed in 
terms similar to what we have here in vers. 9 and 10: 
“Into my ears Jehovah of hosts: Truly many houses shall 
become a desolation, large and beautiful ones without any in- 
habitants. For ten yokes of vineyard land will yield one 
pailful, and a quarter of seed corn will bring forth a bushel,” 
How the prophet thinks of the nominal clause, Into my 
ears (or literally in my ears) is Jehovah - Zebaoth, is made 
clear from chap. xxii. 14: He is revealing Himself there to 
me, ‘283, pointed with Kamez along with Tifcha, as in that 
parallel passage, reminds us of what is to be interpolated in 
thought. In Hebrew, to say into the ears did not mean to 
speak secretly and softly; but, as Gen. xxiii. 10, 16, Job 
xxxiii. 8, and other passages show, it means to speak in a 
manner that is distinct and intelligible, and which excludes 
all misunderstanding. It is true that the prophet has not 
Jehovah now locally external to him, but he has Him 
notwithstanding objectively over against his own ego, and he 
is able to distinguish distinctly the thoughts and words of 
his own ego from the inspeaking of Jehovah which rises aloud 
within him. This inspoken word tells him how it will go 
with the rich insatiable landowners. "OX introduces an 
oath of an affirmative sense (the complete form being ‘38 ‘f 
xo-pn), just as ON, eg. Num. xiv. 23, introduces an oath of 
@ negative sense. A universal desolation will ensue; 0°37 
signifies not less than all, for the houses (pronounced bdltim) 
form altogether a great number (cf. 0°27, chap. ii 3, and 
qodXol, e.g. Matt. xx. 28), Peo is double, and is thus abso- 
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lutely negative (so that there is not no inhabitant). How 
such a desolation of the houses will come about, is explained 
by °3, beginning in ver. 10: failure of crops brings famine, 
and this brings depopulation of the country. Ten I2¥ (with 
Dag. lene, Ewald, § 2126) of vineyard land are ten pieces as 
large as can be ploughed daily with a yoke of oxen, as is 


shown by the analogous wis ( wl), Lo ma, which signifies 


the plough-span with belongings, and then the field, and 
particularly (in accordance with the Turkish Kamus) a culti- 
vated field of the extent of 400 roods. On the assumption 
that vineyards, on account of their many curves, are difficult 
to calculate by yokes, and that they were never ploughed, 
Noskowyj (in his treatise, De valle Hadhramaut, 1866) under- 
‘stands the meaning to be ten pieces of yoke-like espaliers of 
vines trained on cross-laths (called vina jugata in Varro). 
But 1 Sam. xiv. 14 decides for jugum (jugerum) as a measure 
of land. npn is also applied to vineyards lying in the plain, 
and toy may be a measure of corn-land transferred to vine- 
yard land, which undoubtedly was not worked with the 
plough but with the hoe. Moreover, we want the inter- 
mediate links requisite to furnish the proof that the ancient 
Israelites had the same chief field-measure as the Romans. 
Thus, then, ten days’ work will only produce a single M3. 
This measure of liquids, which first appears in the time of 
the kings, was equivalent to “BN as a dry measure (Ezek. 
xlv. 11). According to Josephus (Antig. viii. 2. 9), it con- 
tained 72 Roman sextarii, or a little more than 33 Berlin 
quarts. The 70M (perhaps an ass’s burden,’ cf. 0, 1 Sam. 
xvi. 20),a dry measure generally called 15 after the time of 
the kings, contained (according to Josephus, Antig. xv. 9. 2) 
about ten Attic uédiuvoc? a uédipvos being a little more than 
15 pecks, If any one sowed 150 pecks of grain, not more 
would be reaped from it than 15 pecks: the harvest there- 

1 See on the jugerum, Hultsch, Griechische und rémische Metrologic, 
1862, p. 68 f. 

2 It has been objected to me that, according to Mesia 80a, a and is 
already equal to $15 = ph, the amount of a normal ass’s burden. 

* Or rather 7$ Attic Medimni=10 Attic Metreti = 45 Roman Modii ; 
see Bickh, Metrologieche Untersuchungen, p. 259. 
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fore would only yield the tenth part of the seed sown, for 
the nex is the tenth part of .pn, or three seahs, the usual 
minimum for one baking (eg. Matt. xiii. 33). In the trans- 
lation, these relations of measure could not be exactly re- 
produced. 

The second woe, to which the curse falling upon the vine 
cultivation (ver. 10a) leads by association of ideas, is directed 
against the revellers who carry on their indulgence in carnal 
security into the day. Ver. 11: “ Woe to those who rise up 
in the early morning to run after strong drink, who continue 
till late in the evening, wine inflaming them.” D3 (from 
"3, bakara, to slit, tear up, split) is the break of day, and 42 
(from 4%, to blow, sigh) the evening twilight (Berachoth 3b), 
when it begins to become cool (1 Sam. xxx. 17), and the 
night into which it passes (chaps. xxi. 4, lix. 10). 08, to 
continue till late, as in Prov. xxiii. 30; the construct state 
before words with a preposition, as in chaps. ix. 2, xxviii. 9, 
and often elsewhere (Ges. § 116.1). 3%, standing with ™, 
is the general name of all other strong drinks, especially of 
wines made artificially from fruit, honey, raisins, dates, etc., 
including barley-wine, oivos xpiOwos, or beer (ée xpiOav 
yéeOv in Aschylus, Suppl. 930, elsewhere called Spérov 
Bpurov, $0005 GOos, and various other names), acquaintance 
with which goes back to Egypt, which was half a wine 
country and half a beer country, and is traceable up to the 
time of the Pharaohs. The form 13¥ is formed like 29 
(Arab. ‘inad), from 73%, to intoxicate; according to the Arabic, 
literally to close by stopping up (730, 73D), de. to stupefy 
(cf. Hos. iv. 11). The clauses after the two participles 
indicate the circumstances (chap. i. 5a) under which they 
run out already in the early morning, and remain sitting 
till late into the darkness at these tempestiva convivia (Cicero, 
De Sen. 14); they hunt after mead, they heat themselves 
with wine, particularly in order to lull the conscience amid 
their deeds of darkness. x 

Ver. 12 describes how these blind ones carry on their 
music-making and carousing: “And guitar and harp, kettle- 
drum and flute and wine is their carouse; but the work of 
Jehovah they regard not, and the purposing of His hands they 
do not see.” Their carouse (OAD, only plural in appearance, 
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rather a singular, as in Dan. i, 10, 16, and frequently with a 
softened * of the ground form ‘AYO=nAYD ; cf. on TY, chap. i. 
30, and vy, chap. xxii. 11, Ges. § 93, 9) is that and that, 
te. it consists of such things, it is composed of intoxicating 
music and wine. Knobel construes it thus: “ And there is 
guitar, etc., and wine is their drink;” but the ‘sentence. thus 
divided becomes feeble, and the other mode of expression is 
employed in the Semitic to the widest extent, eg. Ezek. 
xxxviii. 5, “they all are shield and helmet,’ ce. they appear 
in this armour. 433, guitar (an onomatopeeic word like “Wa¥, 


cataract, jie, spindle), is the general name of the instru- 


ments which have their strings drawn (upon a bridge) over 
the sounding-board ; and 523 (harp and lyre) is the ‘general 
name of those instruments which have their strings swinging 
freely, so that both hands could at the same time seize the 
strings; Ah (Arab. duff.) is the general name for the 
tambourine, the drum, and the kettledrum; btn (bored 
through) is a general name for the flute and double flute. 
In this rioting and revelling they have no perception and uo 
eye for the work of Jehovah and the project of His hands. 
This expresses in idea God’s eternal counsel (chap. xxxvii. 26, 
ver. 19), which leads to salvation by the circuitous ways of 
judgment (chap. x. 12, xxviii. 21, xxix. 23), in so far as that 
counsel is realized in history which is shaped by the invisible 
interposition of God’s hands. In their carousing and revel- 
ling they have no sense for the moving and working of God 
in history; nor do they at all observe the judgment which 
is being prepared in the present. And therefore will the 
judgment fall upon them in this blind, dull, stupid, animal 
state. . 
Ver. 13: “ Therefore my people goes into banishment from 
want of knowledge; and tts glory turns into hw ones, and 
ts tumult into men with burning thirst.” As 12? (as in chap. 
i, 24) opens the threat of punishment, 773 (to emigrate, 
properly, to lay bare, ze. the land) is a prophetic preterite. 
Israel must vacate his land, must go into exile, and moreover 
ny1~ap, The } of ‘3D is causative as in NA bap, Deut. 
ix. 28, cf. Num. xiv. 16, and also in Hos. iv. 6: from want 
of knowledge; and to regard it here as the negative (as in 
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TxD), because nyt is indeterminate, is not justified; and 
besides, our view is supported by nym ‘ban, being immedi- 
ately joined to 126 as a fundamental statement. Moreover, 
nyt ‘Sap does not signify “ unawares,” but unknowingly = un- 
designedly, and yet more frequently “in non-understanding,” 
Job xxxv, 16, xxxvi 12, cf. iv. 21. The knowledge which 
they lack, according to 120, is knowledge of the ruling of 
God and of the moral order of the world, according to which 
calamity is the necessary consequence of wrong-doing. In 
the sequel, '7i33 and 1307 are, as the predicates show, collective 
terms used in a personal sense; the former signifies the dlite 
of the people (cf. Mic. i, 15), and the latter the crowd that 
lived in riot and revelling. The former become 237 ‘Nb, men 
of famine (‘N, as in Gen. xxxiv. 30; Job xi. 11; otherwise 
‘wax, 2 Sam. xix. 29, or 23, 1 Sam. xxvi. 16); and the latter 
NDY TNY (sing. as the subj.), parched with thirst. Instead of 
‘no, the LXX. and Jerome read ‘ND (dead ones); but the 
reading adupted by Hitzig, Roorda, Ewald, and Bottcher, ‘to 
(70), after Deut. xxxii. 24, and exactly corresponding to the 
parallel nny, is more probable; it signifies sucked out or 
emaciated by hunger. NY (dz. Aey.) is formed like pbx, 
m2, Wi, and. other adjectives which express defects; the 
place of the 2 is represented in such forms of verbs n%> by an 
@ that has arisen out of ay. The debauchees of rank must 
starve, and the low boon companions must thirst to death. 
The threat of punishment commences again with 2; it 
has not yet satisfied itself, and therefore reaches deeper still. 
Ver. 14: “Therefore the under-world opens wide its throat, 
and stretches its mouth immeasurably wide; ond the pomp of 
Jerusalem goes down, and its tumult and uproar, and those 
who are jubilating in i.” The verbs which follow =P) are 
prophetic preterites, as in ver. 13. The feminine suffixes 
attached to what the lower world swallows up, do not refer 
to ANY, but, as expressed in the translation, to Jerusalem, 
which is necessarily required by 73 01; Pinw has, accord- 
ing to the rule, Dag. forte conj. The withdrawal of the tone 
from 1991 to the penultimate (cf. YP7 in Ps. xviii. 20, xxii. 9, 
Ezek. xxii. 25, whereby the Zere, which cannot be shortened 
into Segol, gets the checking Metheg) is here omitted; the 
rhythm thereby becomes more picturesque: one hears the 
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falling object rolling down, and at length striking upon some- 
thing. A mouth is ascribed to the under-world, also a ¥62, 
te, a greedy soul, in which sense 6) is applied metonymicallly 
sometimes to a thirst for blood (Ps. xxvii. 12), and sometimes 
to devouring greed (chap. lvi 11), and even, as in the present 
passage and Hab. ii. 5, to the throat or gullet which the soul 
opens “without measure” (cf. Mal. iii, 10, ‘T7271, to insuf- 
ficiency), when its craving knows no bounds (Psychol. p. 204). 
One is reminded here of Cerberus, whose original was Egyptian : 
the devourer in Amenthes (nether-world).! The prophet ap- 
pears to connect 7in’ (which is feminine, like the names of 
countries) in thought with the verb >xv (cf. Hab. ii. 5; Prov. 
xxx. 15): the God-ordered accursed power which calls for 
and swallows up all that is upon the earth. The idea of 
“decision” appears to be really connected with the Assyrian 
sudlu* But the view always still recommends itself, which 
holds that the Hebrew word starts from the idea of sinking 
or depth; for the fundamental meaning of the vbw is yada», 
not to be hollow, as it might appear after 59@ (hollowing, 
properly deepening of the hand), biywn (hollow way, properly 
a sinking of the ground), 90 (excavator = cavorum habitator, 
properly deepener, one who digs himself in). The desig- 
nation corresponds to the notion, universal in antiquity, which 
assigned Hades to the depths below the upper world. As 
God reveals Himself in heaven among blessed spirits accord- 
ing to the light of His love, so does He reveal Himself in 
Shel, in the darkness and fire of His wrath. And, with the 
exception of Enoch and Elijah in the Old Testament, with 
their singular departure from this life, the way of all mortals 
went hither, until Jesus Christ changed the dying of all 
believers on Him from a descent into Hades into an ascension 
to heaven. But even under the Old Testament the believer 
might know that whoever hid himself on this side the grave 
in Jehovah the living One, would retain his eternal germ of 
life even in Shed] in the midst of the shades, and would taste 
the divine love even in the midst of wrath. It was this 
postulate of faith which lay at the foundation of the fact, 

1 See Ludw. Stern, Ueber das dg. Todtengericht, Ausland 1870, Nr. 46. 

See Alfred Jeremias, Die babyl.-cesyr. Vorstellungen vom Leben nach 
dem Tode, 1887, p. 62. 
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that already under the Old Testament the all-comprehending 
range of the idea of ‘xx begins to be contracted into the 
narrower notion of a limbo or fore-hell (see Psychol. p. 415). 
This is the case in the passage before us, where Isaiah 
predicts of everything of which Jerusalem was proud, 
and in which it revelled, including the jubilating persons 
themselves, descent into Hades; just as the Korahite author 
of Ps xlix. wrote (ver. 14) that the pomp of the godless 
will be given up to Hades to be consumed, without having 
hereafter a place in the upper world, when the righteous 
will have dominion over them at some future time. Hades 
even there is almost equivalent to the New Testament 
ryeévva, 

The prophet now repeats a recurring thought of the second 
prophetic discourse (chap. ii 9, 11, cf. ver. 18). It acquires 
here a wuch deeper sense, from the connection in which it 
stands. Vers. 15,16: “ Then are mean men bowed down, and 
lords humbled, and the eyes of lofty men are humbled. And 
Jehovah of hosts shows Himself high in judgment, and God the 
Holy One hallows Himself in righteousness.” What had exalted 
itself above earth to heaven, must go down earthwards into 
hell. The consecutive imperfects exhibit the future, here 
represented as historically present, as the direct sequel of what 
is also represented as present in ver. 14: Hades opens up, 
and then both low and high in Jerusalem sink down, and the 
soaring eyes now wander about in a horrible depth. It is 
the will of God, who is both exalted and holy in Himself, 
that as the exalted One He shall be exalted, and that as the 
Holy One He shall be sanctified. But Jerusalem has not 
done this; and He therefore proves Himself the exalted One 
by the execution of justice, and sanctifies Himself (WP) is to 
be rendered as a reflective verb, as in Ezek. xxxvi. 23, 
xxxviii. 23, whereas the reading 77) is the expression of a 
resulting fact), by the manifestation of righteousness, in con- 
sequence of which the people of Jerusalem must give Him 
the glory against their will, as xatayOdmos (Phil. ii 16). 
Jerusalem has been thus swallowed up twice by Hades: once 
in the Chaldean war, and again in the Roman war. But the 
invisible background of the outward event was the fact that 
it had already fallen under the accursed power of hell. Even 
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in its outward reality, ancient Jerusalem, like the company of 
Korah (Num. xvi. 30, 33), has become subterranean. Just 
as Babylon and Nineveh, the ruins of which are dug out of 
the inexhaustible mine of their wide-stretching foundation 
and soil, have sunk into the earth, so do men walk about 
in the present Jerusalem over ancient Jerusalem, which has 
sunk beneath the ground ; and many an enigma of topography 
will remain an enigma so long as ancient Jerusalem is not 
scraped out of the earth again. 

And considering that the Holy Land is at the present 
time a great pasture-ground for tribes of Arab shepherds, and 
that the modern Jerusalem, which has been built out of 
rubbish, is a Mohammedan city, what ver. 17 prophesies has 
been literally fulfilled: “ And lambs feed as upon their pasture, 
and nomad shepherds enjoy the waste places of the bloated ones.” 
There is no necessity to supply an accusative object to the 
verb W1 (Knobel and others), namely, the devastated lands 
mentioned in the second clause (73, to pasture, as in chap. 
xxx, 23), nor ig 0737) that accusative (Caspari); but the 
place is determined by the context thus: Where Jerusalem is 
sunken, there lambs feed in the manner of their own pasture- 
ground, ze. just as if they were in their old accustomed 
pasture (12%, as in Micah ii. 12, from 125, the Targum word 
for sn) in Exod. iii. 1, is to drive, and 02273 is equivalent to 
013733). The lambs meant are those of the 0%3 mentioned in 
the second clause, which word, used so substantively as here 
in distinction from 03, indicates strangers putting up any- 
where yet settled down, those roaming inconstantly about or 
leading a nomadic life. Were 0% (cf. chap. xi. 6) referred to 
the lambs themselves, it would be an idle word. The LXX. 
translation has @pves, and therefore there must have been 
read 03 or 03 (which is approved by Ewald, Knobel, Reuss, 
and Bredenkamp). But one of the lines in the prophecy, 
which is authenticated by the historical fulfilment, is thereby 
obliterated. o'N niain are the lands of those who were 
formerly full of marrow (ze. full-fed, and strutting about in 
fulness of enjoyment), which lands have now become wastes. 
With ver. 17 the second woe closes, It is the longest of 
the woes. This also confirms the fact that luxury was the 
chief vice of Judah under Uzziah and Jotham, as it was of 
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Ierael under Jeroboam IT. (see Amos vi., where the threat of 
punishment is also the same). 

The third woe is pronounced upon the supposed strong- 
minded men who challenge the judgment of God by 
presumptuous sins and blasphemous sayings. Ver. 18: 
“ Woe unto those who draw criminality with cords of un- 
righteousness, and sin as with the cart-rope.” As 30 is also 
used in Deut. xxi. 3 in the sense of drawing at the yoke, 
that is to say, drawing a plough or cart, and as the cart or 
waggon, mbay (the word commonly used for a transport waggon, 
as distinguished from 12379, the state-carriage or even the war 
chariot), is here expressly named, the figure might appear to be 
the same as that which underlies the New Testament érepo- 
Suyeiy (2 Cor. vi. 14), and to mean: Evil-doing is the burden 
which they draw behind them with cords of §1¥, and sin the 
waggon to which they are harnessed as with (Ewald, § 2210) 
a thick cart-rope (Hofmann, Drechsler, Nigelsbach, Cheyne, 
and Knabenbauer). But this is hardly the meaning of the 
prophet. The ‘2% thus put without O07 NX presupposes the 
signification attrahere in itself, as in Ps. x. 9; Job xl. 25 
(Knobel and most commentators), and it means this in what 
is regarded as the closest parallel, Hos. xi. 4: I drew them 
(te. to myself) with man’s bands, with cords of love. Breden- 
kamp says rightly: The actual drawing to, is in contrast to 
the implied farness. I~ means desolation and emptiness 
(see Comm. on Ps. xxvi. 4, and especially on Job xv. 31), 
and in the ethical sense: irreligiousness, unconscientiousness, 
characterlessness. The cart-rope is an image of the coarse 
boldness with which they diligently draw to them the sin, 
which is here considered as making them liable to punish- 
ment.’ They sin forgetful of duty and boldly, because they 
set themselves in their unbelief above the prophetic threaten- 
ings, and look upon the day of Jehovah as an idle terror. 


1 From this Isaianic verse, which is cited in Sanhedrin 99b as nbap 
(s.¢. to be found in the prophetic division of the Holy Scripture), springs 
the proverb mimays nvnd io Sax xn Sy pind nor sin son Se indn 
nbsp; see Séfré 33a, ed. Friedmann. Hesba Stretton has made it 
the motto of her novel, Cobwebs and Cables, 1882, where it is rendered : 
Sins are at first like cobwebs, at last like cables. The English cob corre- 
sponds to the Talmudic NYD13- 
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Ver. 19: * Who say, Let him hasten, let him then speed on his 
work that we may see; and let the counsel of the Holy One of 
Israel now draw near and come so that we may experience tt.” 
They doubt that the day of Jehovah will ever come (Ezek. 
xii, 22; Jer. v.12 f.; cf. 2 Pet. iii. 3 £.); and they go so far 
in their unbelief as to wish for what they cannot and will not 
believe, and challenge it to come so as to see it with their 
own eyes and experience it (Jer. xvii. 15 ; otherwise than in 
Amos v. 18 and Mal. ii 17-iii. 1, where this wishing does 
not proceed from scorn and defiance, but from impatience and 
littleness of faith). As the two verbs denoting haste are 
used both intransitively (Judg. xx. 37, to make haste, to 
hasten) and transitively, the passage may also be translated: 
let his work haste, hurry itself on (Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit, 
and Drechsler) ; but we prefer the transitive sense in accord- 
ance with chap. lx. 22. The forms 7M (Hi from wan= 


Beduin wle, to move oneself quickly, to drive along; 


DMZ. xxii. 159 f.) and 783A are, along with Ps. xxiv. and 
Job xi. 17, in fact the only examples of a voluntative in the 
third person, strengthened by the ah of summons or challenge ; 
for the imperfects in ak in Ezek. xxiii. 20 and Job xx. 21 
are double feminine forms (Ges. § 48, 3). The fact that the 
freethinkers call God 5x1” vA7p, while they yet scoff at His 
self-attestation actually authenticating this name, is explained 
from chap. xxx. 11: They take this name of God out of the 
mouth of the prophet, so that their scorn applies to both om 
and His prophet at the same time. 

The fourth woe is expressed in ver. 20: “ Woe to those ‘ols 
call evil good, and good evil ; who give out darkness for light, and 
light for darkness ; who give out bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter.” The previous woe had reference to those who made 
the facts of sacred history the butt of their naturalistic doubt 
and ridicule, especially so far as they were the subject of 
prophecy. This fourth woe relates to those who adopted a 
code of morals that completely overturned the first principles 
of ethics, and was utterly opposed to the law of God ; for evil, 
darkness, and bitter, with their opposites, represent funda- 
mental moral principles that are essentially related (Matt. 
vii 23; Jas. iii 11). Evil, as antitheistic, is dark in its 
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nature, and therefore loves darkness, and is exposed to the 
punitive power of darkness. And although it may be sweet 
as regards its material enjoyment, it is nevertheless bitter, 
inasmuch as it produces abhorrence and disgust in the godlike 
nature of man, and, after a brief self-deception, is turned into 
the bitter woe of miserable consequences. Darkness and light, 
bitter and sweet, therefore, are not tautological metaphors for 
evil and good; but designations of evil and good according 
to their essential natures, and their necessary and internal 
effecta. The D'9¥, with following 9, parallel to DNDKN (with 
Mercha, not Darga), has a subjective meaning, as in Job 
xvii. 12. 

The fifth woe, ver. 21: “Woe unto those who are wise tn their 
own eyes, and who are prudent tn their own sight.” The third 
woe had reference to the unbelieving naturalists, the opponents 
of prophecy, m2; the fourth woe referred to the moralists, 
who brought ideas into confusion; and to this woe is attached 
by a closely-connected thought the woe denounced upon those 
whom want of humility makes inaccessible for the nosn, which 
goes hand in hand with the nwi2.,—that wisdom of which the 
fear of Jehovah is the basis (Ps. cxi. 10; Prov. i 7; Job 
xxviii, 28; Eccles. xii. 13). “Be not wise in thine own 
eyes,” is a fundamental rule of this wisdom (Prov. iii. 7). 
Upon this wisdom rests the prophetic state - policy, whose 
warnings, as we read in chap. xxviii. 9, 10, they rejected so 
contemptuously. That in this woe the prophet had specially 
in view the untheocratic state-expediency, is shown by the 
sixth woe, which is directed to the administration of right in 
the State. 

The sixth woe, vers. 22, 23: “ Woe unto those who are heroes 
to drink wine, and bold men to mix strong drink, who acquit evil- 
doers for a bribe, and take away the righteousness of the righteous 
from everybody.” We see from ver. 23 that the drinkers in 
ver. 22 are unjust judges. The threatening of these is every- 
where Isaiah’s ceterum censeo; and accordingly it is also here 
the content of the sixth and last woe. They are heroes, yet 
not in avenging wrong, but in drinking wine; they are 
famous men, yet not for deciding between guilt and innocence, 
but for mixing strong drink, that is to say, with spices (so 
Cheyne, Knabenbauer, and others; cf. vinum aromatites, 
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myrrhinum, absynthites, etc. in Pliny).! The wine of the 
Jews of the present day in Jerusalem and Hebron, Guthe 
tells me, is always spiced, and it thereby acquires great power 
of heating, and passes violently into the blood, a fact which 
agrees with the op? in chap. v.11. But it always remains 
questionable (cf. on Song of Sol. vii. 3) whether it is not 
mixing with water that is meant. It was an old custom to 
temper or dilute wine and other spirituous liquors (12¥, eg. 
date wine and cider) by an addition of water, and to make 
them more agreeable for drinking (Maimonides’ nym pon msdn, 
vii. 9), which is called 90 (in the Mishna sp, Aboda zara 58d), 
wherefore this verb also comes to mean to pour in, to fill 
up, chap. xix. 14 (in Mishn. 31), eg. Pesachim x. 1, and else- 
where, and the classical mepavydvar and temperare. Accord- 
ingly JOD, JOD, or 4% signifies any kind of fine tasting wine 
which has been made palatable by spicing or diluting (Arab. 
chamr memztga). In such preparation of intoxicating drinks 
they are praiseworthy and strong, and therefore the more 
accessible to bribery for acquitting the guilty and condemning 
the just (Deut. xxv. 1; Prov. xvii. 15); beclouding them- 
selves with strong drink, they become blind to right, and get 
bold for wrong, chap. xxviii. 7 f.; Prov. xxxi. 5. PY (Arab. 
“ukb, whereas 3PY, a heel = ‘akid) is an adverbial accusative : 
in compensation for, or for pay; and 85D (which, as one is 
tempted to read 07D, belongs, according to the Masora, to the 
misleading yop) refers back distributively to D'P"I¥; as, for 
example, in Hos, iv. 8. 

In the three denunciations of woes in vers. 18-21, Isaiah 
confined himself to the mere unexplicated »n. On the other 
hand, the first two woes denounced upon the covetous and the 
revellers were already expanded into a detailed announcement 
of punishment. But now, when the prophet has reached the 
bad judges, the announcement of punishment breaks out so 
vehemently that a return to the form of the mere expression of 
woe is not to be thought of. To the two therefores, 13), in vers. 
13, 14, a third is now added in ver. 24: “ Therefore as fire's 
tongue devours stubble, and hay collapses in flame, their root 

1The Assyrian Syllabaries enumerate several kinds of such epiced 


wines, such as karanu ldni = Absinth wine (karanu =yynp, Aboda zara 
30a. Cf. Noldeke in DMZ. xxxiii. 331). 
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will become as mould, and their blossom fly up as dust; for 
they have despised the Torah of Jehovah of hosts, and scorn- 
fully rejected the proclamation of the Holy One of Israel.” 
The persons primarily intended are those described in vera. 
22, 23, but with an extension of the range of view to Judah 
and Jerusalem, the vineyard of which they are the bad fruit, 
The sinners are compared to a plant which moulders both 
above and below, and therefore altogether, into dust (cf. 
chap. xxxvii. 31; Job xviii. 16; Amos ii. 9; Mal. iii 19; 
and the expression, “let there not be to him root below and 
fruit above,” in the epitaph on the sarcophagus of the 
Phenician king ~tynwx, Esmun'azar). Their root moulders 
in the earth, and their blossom (M28, the same as in chap. 
xviii, 5) turns to fine dust which the wind carries away. And 
this transformation of root and blossom takes place very 
suddenly as through the force of fire. In the expression Sbx3 
wvim wx wb wp, which consists of five short words with five 
sibilants (cf. Jo. ii. 5), one hears the crackling sparks, the 
lambent flame. When the infinitive construct is connected 
with both subject and object, the subject generally stands 
first, as in chap. Ixiv. 1, but here it is the object, as in chap. 
xx, 1 (with reference to the former, compare. the similar 
Arabic form katlun Zeidun ‘Amran). The infinitive con- 
struct passes in the second clause into the finite verb just as 
in the similarly constructed passage, chap. Ixiv. 1. As 73% 
has the intransitive meaning collabi, either nand is ace, loci, or 
nand wen is the construct state, and means flame-hay, ie hay 
destined for the flame, or going up in flames," As the reason 

1 In Arabic also, hadts signifies hay ; but in common usage (at least in 
Syriac) it is applied not to dried grass, but to meadow-green grass or 
green barley : hence the expression yahués here gives green fodder.’ Here, 
however, in Isaiah, win is equivalent to hasts ydbis, and this is its true 
original meaning. In the time of the kings, as is evident from Amoa 
vii. 1, the growth of grass was twice mown, specially in order to be used 
as fodder for cattle ; wed there is hay in the proper sense, ¢.¢. grass for 
fodder after the first cropping. In our day it is only in March and April 
that grass and green barley are cut and used as fodder ; during the rest of 
the year the fodder is made up of barley and chopped straw ({3A, 1 Kings 
v. 28). When grass is otherwise cut, it is used for firing. Stubble and 
wild growths, when dried by the heat of the sun, are set on fire and burnt 
to ashes (see James Neil in Jewtsh Intelligence, 1886, pp. 66-69). 
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why the plantation of Judah so suddenly dies out, instead of 
certain particular sins, there is at once named the sin of alt 
sins, the rejection of the word of God with the heart (OND), 
and in word and deed (}'83). The twofald NS and NS give 
prominence to the object, and the 5st ep, changing with 
‘a, makes the sin appear all the greater, the more exalted 
and holy the God is who reveals Himself in His word, and 
who has, moreover, revealed Himself to Israel as His own 
peculiar people. No sooner has the prophet named the 
guilty sin of Judah, than the proclamation of punishment 
has also got new fuel, and it flares forth anew in ver. 25: 
“ Wherefore the anger of Jehovah is kindled against His people, 
and He stretches His hand over it and smites wt; then the 
mountains tremble, and tts carcase becomes like outsweepings in 
the midst of the streets,—with all this His anger is not stilled, 
and His hand remuins stretched out.” The last words are 
repeated in chaps. ix. 11, 16, x. 4, as a refrain. Cheyne 
thinks with Ewald, that vers. 25-30 had a place originally 
within chap. ix. 7-x. 4; and Bredenkamp expounds chaps. 
v. 24, 25, ix. 7-11, 12-16, 17-20, x. 1-4, as five con- 
nected strophes. But what could have occasioned their 
separation from each other? As chap. iii. 14 is a prelude 
to chap. v. 1-7, this passage from vers. 25—30, with the 
formula, “ with all this His anger is not stilled ... ,” may 
also be a prelude to chaps. ix. 7—x. 4; and further, in chap, 
vy. 15 there is repeated chap. ii. 9, 17, without chap. v. and 
chap. ii. sq. therefore being a whole. The judgment upon Judah 
which stands here before the soul of the prophet, is certainly a 
future and not a past judgment; for the verbs after iD-by are 
like those after the three previous 29, praett. prophetica, It 
is therefore impossible to interpret the phrase, “then the hills 
tremble,” as a reference to the earthquake in the time of 
Uzziah (Amos i. 1; Zech. xiv. 5). This judgment in the 
near future will consist in Jehovah stretching out His hand 
over His people, or, as it is elsewhere said, swinging it over 
them (Luther: swaying or moving it hither and thither), 
chaps. xi. 15, xix. 16, xxx. 30, 32; and bringing it down 
upon Judah with a blow, the violence of which gets to be 
felt by the surroundings of nature as well as by men. What 
sort of blow this will be, may be inferred from the fact that 
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the corpses lie unburied upon the streets like the common 
sweepings. The reading Mi¥n is to be rejected, for either 
nin, as the Complut., or nn, which has the Masora on 
Num. xx. 39 in its favour. It at once occurs to compare 
mmO3 with the Arabic kusdéka, sweepings, scourings, from 


od, to sweep, to scour (see on chap. xxxiii. 12); but kusdha 


is the common form for such refuse (e.g. kuldma, nail-paring), 
while 7753 must mean swept out, and then as there was no 
reason for using here the form 02, any more than Pn, 
yon, av, mmD2 had to be written. Hence the 5 is to be 
taken as that of comparison, and ™D is to be derived from 
PRD (verrere), as ‘ND from MND (l<us synonymous with ces). 


It will therefore not be a pestilence (which, moreover, as a 
stroke of God is indicated not by 737, but 923), but a carnage 
of war; and in reference to the still more fearful judgment 
threatened in vers. 26 sqq., which is to proceed from the 
world-power, it cannot be doubted that the spirit of pro- 
phecy here indicates the bloodshed brought about by the 
Syro-Ephraimitic war in Judah (see 2 Chron. xxviii. 5, 6). 
The mountains may well have then trembled under the 
marching of troops and the clashing of arms, and the felling 
down of trees, and the shrieks of woe, and nature in any case 
had to suffer along with what men had incurred; for nature 
is related to man according to God’s creative order, as the 
body of man to his soul. Every infliction of the wrath of 
God which falls upon a people, smites at the same time the 
Jand which has deteriorated with it; and in this sense the 
wountains of Judah then quaked, although only to the hear- 
ing of initiated ears. But for all this (3, notwithstanding, in 
spite of, as in Job i 22), Jehovah’s anger, as the prophet 
foresees, will not turn away as it does when He is satisfied, 
and His hand will remain always still stretched out over 
Judah in order to strike again. 

Jehovah does not take the human instruments of His 
further strokes anywhere from Israel and the neighbouring 
peoples, but from the peoples in far-off lands. Ver. 26: 
“ And He lifts up a banner for the distant peoples, and hisses 
to it from the end of the earth ; and behold hurrying hastily it 
comes hither." What the prophet here prophesies already 
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began to be fulfilled in the time of Ahaz But the prophecy 
which starts with this verse bears in it all the possible marks 
of being the opposite of a vaticinium post eventum. It is 
properly only what was threatened in Deut. xxviii. 49 sqq. 
(cf. chap. xxxii. 21 sqq.), which is here presented in a more 
plastic form, but which yet appears to the perception of the 
prophet as if emerging out of mist. God summons the far-off 
peoples; Pimp is here and in chap, xlix. 1 virtually an adjective, 
as Jer. xxiii. 23 it is virtually a substantive. It combines 
the meanings from afar, as eg. in chaps. xxv. 1, xliii. 6, and 
far away, as ¢g. in chaps. xxii. 3, xxiii 6, cf. chap. xvii. 13, 
as in Homer, &a@ev, from far, may have the sense of far away 
(so with the opposite, éyyv@ev, near); the measure of length 
being determined from the terminus ad quem backwards, 
instead of from the terminus a quo forwards. In this passage 
and elsewhere pimp has become fixed into an expression of 
distance, with the whence and whither lost sight of (see on 
chap. xxxvii. 26). The visible working of God presents 
itself sensibly to the prophet in two figures. Jehovah plants 
a banner or standard which, like an optical telegraph, tells 
the peoples still at a far distance, like the battle-horn, “Biv, 
that they are to band themselves together for war. 02 is a 
high staff with a fluttering banner (chap. xxxiii. 23), set up 
upon a bare mountain-top (chap. xiii. 2) ; 82, in this favourite 
figure of Isaiah, alternates with 0%. The peoples through 
whom this was first fulfilled, were those of the Assyrian 
empire. These peoples are regarded as far off, dwelling at 
the end of the earth (chap. xxxix. 3), not merely inasmuch as 
the Euphrates formed the boundary to the north-east between 
what was geographically known and unknown to the Israel- 
ites (Ps. lxxii. 8; Zech. ix. 10), but also inasmuch as the 
prophet has in his mind a complex body of peoples stretching 
away into further Asia. The second figure is taken from a 
bee-master, who entices the bees with hissing or whistling to 
come out of their hives and settle on the ground; as Virgil 
(Georg. iv. 54) says to the bee-master who wants to make the 
bees settle down: “Raise a tinkling sound, and beat the 
cymbals of Cybele round the quarter.”’ Thus does Jehovah 

1 This tinkling with scythes and cymbals is now regarded as of no use ; 
sce Gedde’s Apiarium Anglicum (1721), xv. § 13, 
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entice the banded peoples, like swarms of bees (chap. vii. 18), 
who now swarm hither, hurrying rapidly. The plural passes 
into the singular, for those who are approaching appear at 
first as an indistinguishable agglomerated mass; but it is also 
possible that the ruling people among the many is fixed upon. 
The perception and the expression are both misty, and this is 
quite characteristic. With 73% the prophet points to those 
who step into his circle of vision; 5? 7779, they are coming 
on, t¢ in the shortest time, with quick feet, and the nearer 
they come within his view, the more distinctly can he describe 
them.—Ver. 27: “ There is none wearied, and no one stumbling 
among them ; they give themselves no slumber and no sleep, and 
to none is the girdle of his hips loosed ; and to none is the thong 
of his shoes rent asunder.” Notwithstanding the long, far 
march, there is no one fatigued, TY, who had been obliged to 
fall out singly and remain behind (Deut. xxv. 18; Isa. 
xiv. 31). There is no 2423; for they march on, pressing 
incessantly forwards, as if on a levelled road (Jer. xxxi. 9). 
From their eagerness for the conflict they do not slumber 
(pv, mimetic of audible breathing), to say nothing of them 
sleeping (i): they do not slumber in order to repose, and 
they do not allow themselves the usual night’s rest. The 
girdle of his armour-shirt or coat-of-mail in which the sword 
is inserted (Neh. iv. 12), is lacking in none; not even the 
shoe-thong of any one, with which the sandals are fastened 
and knotted, is rent asunder (PA), disrwmpitur). The descrip- 
tion of their wanting rest forms a climax descendens, while the 
representation of the tightness and lastingness of their armour 
is a climaz ascendens ; the two statements follow each other 
after the manner of a chiasmus, 

The prophet now describes their weapons and war-chariots. 
Ver. 28: “ He whose arrows are sharpened, and all his bows 
strung ; the hoofs of his horses are accounted like to flint, and 
his wheels to the whirlwind.” As perceived by the prophet, 
they are moving always nearer. For they have brought with 
them pointed arrows in their quivers (chap. xxii. 6). But all 
their bows are already trodden (which implies that, as they were 
in length as much as the height of a man, this was done by 
means of setting the left foot upon the inner bend); and the 
fact shows that they find themselves near their goal. The 
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right reading is "NWP, with Dag. dirimens (Gesen: § 20. 25), 
as, according to Abulwalid, Kimchi, and other witnesses, it is 
also in Ps, xxxvii. 15. As the horses in ancient times were 
not shod, firm hoofs, G7Aat xaptepal, were, according to 
Xenophon’s Hippikos, a prime quality of a good horse. The 
horses of the enemy now drawing near to Judah have hoofs 
which must be found like flint (7¥, dw. Aey.=Arab. girr, Syr. 
tarana), hard, sharp-cornered or sharp-pointed stone. Homer 
calls such horses yadxorodes, brass-footed. And the two 
wheels of each of the war-chariots, in front of which the 
horses are harnessed, turn with such rushing rapidity, and 
throw everything down before them with such violence, not 
merely as if the whirlwind drove, but as if they were the 
whirlwind itself (chap. Ixvi. 15; Jer. iv. 13). Nahum com- 
pares them to flashes of lightning, chap. ii. 5—-Thus far the 
description of the prophet moves on as if in double quick 
marches, through clauses consisting of from two to four words. 
Now the description becomes heavy and stealthy, and then 
springs, in a few sentences, like a carnivorous beast upon its 
prey. Ver. 29: “A roar he raises like the lioness ; he roars 
like the lions and growls low,—seizes the prey, carries it off, and 
no one rescues.” The imperfects (Kert, 38v*), with the preced- 
ing y) mx, which is equivalent to a future (according to which 
also Chethid, 38, is, therefore, admissible as perf. consec.), hold 
fast every separate factor of the description for consideration. 
The lion roars when he longs eagerly for prey, and such now 
is the battle-cry of the bloodthirsty enemy, which the prophet 
compares to the roar of the lioness (w'2d, Copt. laboi, with the 
feminine form, 73?"), and with the roar of young lions full 
of strength (0°"B3). In place of the roaring there succeeds 
a growling (093, fremitus, Prov. xix. 12), when the lion makes 
himself ready, and prepares to fall upon his prey.* And so 
the prophet hears, in the army thus ready for battle, a low, 
evil-foreboding hum. But he immediately also perceives how 
the enemy seizes his booty and drags it irrecoverably away 
(DPB, properly, how he makes it slip away, ie brings it into 

1 In Arabic, en-nehem is used to signify greediness (see Ali’s Proverbs, 
No. 16). 


3 The Indo-Germanic names of the lion appear to be connected with 
wb, perhaps also yD; see Curtius, Griech, Ktymol. No. 543. 
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a place of safety; cf. Micah vi. 14). This prey or booty 
is Judah. And it adds to the weird, gloomy character of the 
prophecy that the prophet does not name Judah. As if he 
was not able to let it pass his lips, this object still remains 
unexpressed in ver. 30: “And there is a deep moaning over 
it in that day, like the moaning of the sea; and he looks to the 
earth, and behold darkness—tribulation and light—+t becomes 
night in the clouds of heaven over there.” The roar of the 
lion and the surging of the sea are so like each other in the 


impression they make, that Sierra Leone (Sierra = Arab. iN, 


mountain chain) took its name from the fact that those who 
first landed there took the noise of the waves breaking on the 
steep shores for the roaring of lions. The subject of O70" is 
the mass of the enemy; and in the expressions ‘)Y and 
ba) (with the Pi. used only here instead of the usual Hi. 
b'37) the prophet has the people of Judah in view as the 
enemy falls upon them with a roar like the sea, and thus 
rushes as in sea-billows over them. And when the people 
of Judah looked to the earth, and therefore to the land in 
which they dwelt, darkness presents itself to them,—a darkness 
in which is swallowed up every friendly and smiling aspect 
formerly exhibited by it. And what further? i) 1¥ have 
been explained as moon (="7D) and sun (Jewish expositors), 
and as stone and gleam = hail and lightning (Drechsler) ; 
but these and similar explanations depart too far from the 
ordinary usage. And the separation of the words 7¥ and 
“ix, proposed by Hitzig, Gesenius (Thesaurus), Ewald, Knobel, 
Umbreit, Schegg, Meier, Luzzatto, Nagelsbach (who refers to 
Job xviii. 16), and Bredenkamp, so that the one word closes a 
sentence (“darkness of tribulation ”) and the other opens one 
(Cheyne: “ yea, the light 1s dusk through the clouds thereof”), is 
against the impression of the connection made by the two 
monosyllables, and which is supported by the punctuation. 
However, we thus obtain a connected thought, as in the 
Vulg.: et ecce tenebrae tribulationis et lux obtenebrata est in 
caligine ejus (Jer.). But if ik) 7¥ are left together, a still 
more expressive meaning results, iN) 7¥ are tribulation and 
lighting up, the one following the other and passing over 
into the other, like morning and night, chap. xxi. 12. This 
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as the preacher of the judgment of hardening;” and if chap. vi. 
stands in its true historical place, it would contain the result 
or sequel of the preceding prophetic preaching. But true as 
it is that the whole of the central portion of Israel’s history, 
which lies midway between the commencement and the close, 
is divided into halves by the contents of chap. vi, and that the 
significant importance of Isaiah as a prophet consists especially 
in the fact that he stood upon the boundary between these 
two historic halves, yet there are serious objections which 
present themselves to such a view of chap. vi. It is possible, 
indeed, that this distinctive importance may have been given 
to Isaiah’s calling and appointment at his very first call 
And what Umbreit says—namely, that chap. vi. must make 
the impression upon every unprejudiced mind of its being the 
prophet’s inaugural vision—cannot really be denied. But 
the position in which chap. vi. stands in the book itself 
exercises an influence contrary to this impression, unless that 
position can be accounted for in some other way. The im- 
pression, however, still remains (just as at chap. i. 7-9), and 
recurs again and again. We will therefore proceed to chap. 
vi. without labouring to efface it. It is possible that we may 
discover some other satisfactory explanation of the enigmatical 
position of chap. vi. in relation to what has preceded it 


Tae Propuet’s Account oF HIs Diving Mission, Caap. VI. 


The time of the occurrence narrated in the following 
words: In the death-year of the king Uzziah, is important as 
regards the prophet himself. The statement thus made in 
the naked form in which it is here prefixed, makes a much 
sharper impression than if it commenced with ‘Mm (cf. Ex. 
xvi. 6; Prov. xxiv. 27). It was the year of the death of 
Uzziah (as he is also called in 2 Kings xv. 13, 2 Chron. 
chap. xxvi., whereas he is called Azaria in 2 Kings xiv. 21, 
1 Chron. xii, 12, and in cuneiform inscriptions). It was 
therefore the year in which Uzziah was still reigning, although 
his death was at hand; not the first year of Jotham’s reign, 
but the last of Uzziah’s; for it is more than highly probable 
that in the calculation of the regnant years of the kings, the 
year of the accession of one king was reckoned to his prede- 
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from afar is couched in such nameless and general terms, and 
is so vague and misty, that we cannot but say that everything 
that was to happen to the people of God on the part of the 
world-power during the five great and extended periods of 
judgment that were now so soon to commence (viz. the 
Assyrian, the Chaldean, the Persian, the Grecian, and the 
Roman), is here unfolding itself out of the mist of futurity, 
and presenting itself to the prophetie eye of the seer. Already 
in the time of Ahaz the character of the prophecy changes in 
this respect. It is then that the eventful relation of Israel 
to the imperial power assumes its first concrete shape in the 
form of a relation to Assur (Assyria). And from that time 
forth the imperial power in the mouth of the prophet is no 
longer an unknown quantity ; for although the notion of the 
world-power was not yet embodied in Assur, yet it is called 
Assur, and Assur represents it. It also necessarily follows 
from this, that chaps. ii—iv., v. belong to the time anterior to 
Ahaz, ic. to that of Uzziah and Jotham. But several puzzling 
questions suggest themselves here. If chaps. ii—iv., v. were 
uttered under Uzziah and Jotham, how could Isaiah begin 
with a promise (chap. ii. 1-4) which is repeated word for 
word in Micah iv. 1 sqq., where it is the direct antithesis of 
the threat in chap. iii, 12, which was uttered by Micah, 
according to Jer. xxvi. 18, in the time of Hezekiah? Again, 
if we consider the advance made in this threatening prophecy 
from the general expressions with which it commences in 
chap. i to the close of chap. v., in what relation does this 
discourse in chap. i. stand to chaps. ii—iv., v., seeing that 
vers. 7-9 are not ideal, but have a contemporary historical 
reference, and therefore at least presuppose the Syro-Ephraim- 
itish war? And lastly, if chap. vi does really relate, as it 
apparently does, to the calling of Isaiah to the prophetic 
office, how are we to explain the singular fact that three 
prophetic discourses precede the history of his call, which 
ought properly to stand at the opening of the book? 
Drechsler and Caspari have attempted to explain this by 
maintaining that chap. vi. contains an account of the call 
of the prophet, who was already installed in his office, to a 
particular mission. The proper heading to be adopted for 
chap. vi. would therefore be, “The consecration of the prophet 
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man, and his limitation by the present life. This is the mode 
of revelation characteristic of ecstatic vision (év éexotace: or 
€v avevpatt). Isaiah, then, is here transported to heaven; 
for although elsewhere prophetic ecstasies have the earthly 
temple as the place and object of the seeing (Amos ix. 1; 
Ezek. viii. 3,x. 4,5; Acts xxii. 17); yet here the high exalted 
throne (to which and to Him sitting on it, chap. lvii. 15, 
x2) DD is to be referred) is the heavenly counterpart of the 
earthly throne of the mercy-seat; and therefore 92% (properly, 
spacious hall, a name of the temple as the palace of God the 
King), as in Ps, xi. 4, xviii. 7, xxix. 9, and frequently else- 
where, is not the Jerusalem temple (Reuss and others), but 
the heavenly temple. There he sees the universal ruler, or, 
as we prefer to translate this name, formed from f1¥=?5,' the 
All-Lord sitting (3% is an accusative predicate, for the 
Hebrew expression is like the Latin form vidi te ambulantem), 
and, moreover, in human form (Ezek. i. 26), as is shown by the 
trailing robe, of which the floating enda or skirts fill the hall 


(ova, as in Ex, xxviii, 33, from bwi= JL, med. O, and 
J's, med. Y, to hang down loose, see on chap. v. 14). The 


LXX., Targum, Jerome have obliterated the figure of the 
trailing robe as too anthropomorphic. But John in his 
Gospel is bold enough to say that it was Jesus whose glory 
Isaiah beheld (John xii. 41); for the incarnation of the 
Logos is the truth of all the Biblical anthropomorphisms, 
The heavenly temple is the super-terrestrial place which 
Jehovah, by giving Himself to be beheld there by angels and 
saints, makes into a heaven and a temple. In giving His 
glory to be beheld, He must at the same time veil it, because 
the creature cannot bear it. But what veils it is not less 
splendid than what of it is made manifest. It is this which 
is symbolized to Isaiah in the long trailing robe. He sees 
the Lord, and what he further sees is the all-filling splendid 
robe of the indescribable One. As far as the look of the seer 
reaches, the ground is covered everywhere with this splendid 
robe. There is therefore no place to stand there. In accord- 
ance with this, the vision of the seraphim is determined in 
. } Comp. Der Waltende aa applied to God by the Old German and Anglo- 
Saxon poets. 
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ver. 2: “Seraphim stood ovcr Him, each one of which had six 
wings; with two he covered his face, and with two he covered his 
Jeet, and with two he flew.” 4 5ys0 is not to be explained as 
near to him; for although the mode of expression that one in 
standing finds himself 5, over one sitting, Ex. xviii. 13, or 
even 0, above him, Jer. xxxvi. 21 (2 Chron. xxvi. 19, 
mppn nated by, above the altar of incense), is also used of 
spirits, Job i. 6; 1 Kings xxii. 19; Zech. vi. 5; and of men, 
Zech. iv. 14, in relation to God upon His throne, where an 
actual towering above is not to be thought of; yet 1b Symp, 
that strongest expression for supra, cannot be otherwise than 
literally meant; and hence the Targum and Rashi explain it 
“above, for His service.” The sequence of the accents can be 
taken as in favour of this view (Luzzatto); it is the same as 
in Gen. i. 5a. How Isaiah thinks of this standing above Him 
who is on the throne, is to be inferred from the use made of 
the wings of the seraphim. The imperfects do not state what 
they are accustomed to do (Béttcher and others), but what the 
seer saw them do; he saw them fly with two of their six 
wings (0623, dual, instead of the plural, as also elsewhere in 
the case of .words used for what is presented in pairs, 
DMZ. xxxii. 33), They therefore stood flying, that is, they 
hovered (cf. toy, Num. xiv. 14), as is said of the earth and the 
stars: they stand although in free epace, Job xxvi. 7; and as 
Apuleius says of the eagle when fixing his prey: volatu paene 
eodem loco pendula circumtuetur. It is true that the seraphim 
(how many not determined ’) are not to be regarded as tower- 
ing over the head of Him who is sitting on the throne, although 
applies to Him, and not to the throne (Jer. super allud, 
scil. solium); but they hovered over His robe that filled the 
hall, being supported by the two outspread wings, while with 
two other wings they covered their faces in awe before the 
divine glory (Targ. ne videant), and with two wings they 
covered their feet in the feeling of the deep distance of the 
creature from the Holiest of all (Targ. ne videantur), as the 
cherubim in Ezek. i. 11 do their bodies, This is the only 


1 Nestle draws my attention to the fact that Origen only accepts two 
eeraphim, and refers the suffix of yp and by to God. The LXX. 
favour this view, for they have merely +6 xpéswwo» and tov; xode; (without 
xtra», as in the imperfect text of the Stier-Theil Polyglott). 
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passage in the Holy Scripture where the seraphim are 
mentioned. The representation of the Church, which took its 
rise from Dionysius Areopagita, represents them as at the 
head of the nine choirs of angels; the first rank or order is 
formed by the seraphim, cherubim, and thront, for which view 
it may be adduced that the cherubim in Ezekiel bear up the 
chariot of the divine throne, whereas here the seraphim hover 
round the seat of the divine throne. In any case the 
seraphim and cherubim are heavenly beings, different in kind ; 
the attempts to prove their identity have only an apparent 
support in Rev. iv. 8. Further, O'8I% certainly does not 
mean merely spirits as such, but if not the most exalted of all, 
yet such as have a separate place before the others; for the 
Scriptures really teach a gradation in their rank, hierarchia 
coelestis, As the cherubim of Ezekiel are three-fourths in 
animal form, and the writer of the Apocalypse gives animal 
forms to three of the four {#a, which are six-winged, like the 
seraphim here (Rev. iv. 7, 8), the seraphim thus appear, apart 
from what was human shaped in them, necessarily to be 
represented as winged dragons; for the serpent lifted up by 
Moses is called 92% in Num. xxi. 8, and the flying dragon in 
xiv. 29, ABivo TY, from sn (to burn, and particularly to 
cause burning wounds, whereas serpens is related to Epes, 
repere*). In any case the name seraphim includes the idea of 
burning, and in any view the sensible externality in which 
they appear to the seer is an emblematic embodiment of their 
supposed nature. While the seraphim hover above on both 
sides of the throne, and thus form two semicircular choirs 
hovering over against each other, they worship Him that sits 
on the throne as in a responsive hymn. Ver. 3: “ And one 
cried aloud to the other, and spake: Holy, holy, holy ts Jehovah 
of hosts, filling the whole earth is His glory.” The meaning is 
not that they raised their voice in concert at the same time 
(Luzzatto); nor is * used in Ps, xlii. 8 in this sense as 
=293 ; but it was an antiphonal song proceeding without 
interruption. Some of them commenced and others responded, 
whether they repeated the whole Trisagion or continued the 

1 Cheyne, like Riehm, sees in the cherub of the original extra-Ieraelite 
representation, the personified thunder-cloud, and in the seraph the 
personified serpent-like lightning. 
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emp wp wp with rao puumdo xdo. Isaiah hears this anti- 
phonal or hypophonal song of the seraphim, not merely to 
learn that endless worship of God is their blessed occupation, 
but it is with this doxology as with the doxologies of the 
Apocalypse: like the whole scene, its significance lies in its 
reference to the history of salvation. God is in Himself the 
Holy One eP, te. He that is separated; that is, from the 
world of the finite and also of sin, and who is exalted above 
it. His glory 132, as Oetinger and Bengel have formulated 
it, is His disclosed holiness, as His holiness is His inner 
glory. That God’s holiness should become universally 
manifest, or what is the same thing, that His glory should 
become the fulness of the whole earth, is what was already 
brought into view in Num. xiv. 21 as the end of the work 
of God (cf. chap. xi. 9; Hab. ii. 14). This end of the work 
of God stands eternally present before God ; and the seraphim 
also have it before them in its final completion as the theme 
of their song of praise. But Isaiah is a man in the midst of 
~ the history which is striving to this end; and the exclama- 
tion of the seraphim, as now thus precisely expressed, gives 
him the means of knowing to what it will eventually come 
on earth ; and the heavenly forms which now present them- 
selves visibly to him enable him to conceive the nature of 
the divine glory with which the earth is to become full. The 
whole Book of Isaiah bears traces of the impression of this 
ecstasy. The favourite name of God in the mouth of the 
prophet banker wp, is the echo of this seraphic Sanctus ; and 
the fact that this name of God is already expressed in the 
discourses in chap. i. 2-iv. 5, and thus used by way of pre- 
ference, is a further confirmation of the view that Isaiah is 
here narrating his first calling. All the prophecies of Isaiah 
bear this name of God on them as their stamp ; it occurs thir- 
teen times (and including chaps. v. 16 and x. 17, fifteen times) 
in chaps. i.—xxxix. ; twelve times (and including chaps. xliii. 15, 
xlix. 7, cf. also lvii. 15, fourteen times) in chaps, xl.-lxvi.; and 
therefore twenty-nine times in all in the whole Book of Isaiah. 
On this Luzzatto remarks: “The prophet, as if foreseeing that 
the second part of his book would be denied to be his, has 
impressed the name of God, Sink wp, as his seal on both 
parts, fs2 mn onn.” The word elsewhere occurs, apart 
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from Hab. i. 12, only three times in the Psalms (Ps. Ixxi. 22, 
Ixxviii. 41, lxxxix. 19), and twice in Jeremiah in two pas- 
sages (chaps. 1. 29, li. 5), which the hypothesis of interpolation 
regards as introductions of their Isaiah IL It belongs to 
Isaiah’s peculiar prophetic signature, pox. Here we find 
ourselves at the very source of this phenomenon. Does the 
thrice holy indeed refer to God the Triune?? Knobel con- 
tents himself with remarking that the expression serves for 
strengthening. No doubt men are accustomed to say thrice 
what they wish to say exhaustively and satisfyingly ; for 
the three is the number of disclosed unity. But why is this 
so? The Pythagoreans said that number is the principle 
of all things; but the Scripture, according to which God 
creates the world in twice three days by ten words of power, 
and completes it in seven days, teaches that God is the prin- 
ciple of all numbers. That the three is the number of un- 
folded and self-enclosed unity has its ultimate ground in this, 
that it is the number of the threefold being of God; and that 
being admitted, the Trisagion of the seraphim (as well as that 
of the cherubim in Rev. iv. 8) therefore applies in the con- 
sciousness of those spirits to God the Triune, and it is called 
in the language of the Church, not without right, Hymnus 
Trinitatis, 

Isaiah, hearing this, stands enraptured at the farthest dis- 
tance from Him that sat on the throne, namely, under the 
door of the heavenly palace or temple; and what he there 
further felt and saw is related by him in ver. 4: “ And 
the foundations of the thresholds shook at the voice of those 
who cried; and the house became full of smoke.” By niox 
D’ppt the LXX. Jer. Syr. and others understand the posts 
of the lintels, the supporting beams of the "ip¥® closing the 


cect 
door at the top (Mishn. "iP¥, Arab. 2iC.\). This may be 


taken as correct; for that O°8D means not merely the thres- 
holds, but also the horizontal beam which closes the frame- 
work of the door above, is proved by Amos ix. 1, where the 


1 Galatinus asserts that he saw a Targum in Lecce (a town in the 
Neapolitan province of the same name), in which the Trisagion was trane- 
lated: NUTID MY. ROMP ND ROTP NIN RET, doubtless an inter- 
polation by a Christian hand. 
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command is given to smite the chapiters of the temple of 
Bethel that the p‘po may tremble, and to smash the upper 
beams, supported by the pillars, down upon the head of those 
assembled. Hence Bottcher’s view (Zehrb. i. 428) recom- 
mends itself; he understands o»p to mean the upper and 
lower threshold together, as distinguished from the upright 
door-posts. mox, however, does not mean, as Niigelsbach 
holds, “ the right-angled frames, like the bend of the arm” 
(for which no parallel can be quoted), but the basis of the 
upper beam; 78 being related to ON as matrix to mater, 
and being used of the receiving basis (eg. Talmudic NNON 
wy), the frame or box of the hand-mill, Berachoth 18d, and 
70 NX, the woodwork which runs along the back of the 
saw and holds it stretched, Kelim xxi. 3; cf. the German 
Scraubenmutter, literally, screw-mother or female-screw, which, 
with its hollowed windings, receives and holds the cylindrical 
screw).' As often as the choir of the seraphim began their 
song (NTP, cf. the collective singular 21187, the ambush, in 
Josh, viii. 19; ona, the men of war, in Josh. vi. 7 and elsewhere; 
and }exd7, the rearguard, in Josh. vii 9 and elsewhere), the 
lower and upper crossbeams of the portal which Isaiah stood in 
shook. The building was seized, as it were, with devout awe. 
At the same time it was filled with smoke. Reference in this 
connection has been made to 1 Kings viii. 10; but there God 
attests His presence by the cloud of smoke behind which He 
conceals Himself, whereas here such a self-attestation was not 
required, nor does God dwell here in cloud and mystery ; and 
the smoke is not represented as the effect of the presence of 
God, but of the songs of praise of the seraphim. The material 
for producing smoke on the altar of incense is thereby set on 
fire. From this point some light begins to fall upon the name 
D’EW, which, when derived from a verb, 9%, in the sense of 
the Arabic sarafa (sarufa), to tower forth, to be set high, or 
highly honoured (Gesenius, Hengstenberg, Hofmann, Kurtz, 
Cheyne, Schultz, Bredenkamp), gives a sense which expresses 


1 Friedr. Delitzsch, Proleg. 107-110, carries back the cognate terms Dx, 
TON, TMX to the fundamental notion of width (roominess), according to 
which mpx in this passage would mean the holder which receives into it 
the beam or poet. 
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little. On the other hand, to follow Knobel, who reads ON, 
servants of God (Targ. f8%), would be a venturesome contri- 
bution of a new word to the lexicon. The verb yxy means 
urere and comburere ; and if the name is explained therefrom, 
then the pn’. are fire-spirits of a burning nature, and efficient 
in setting on fire or burning away. And in any case there 
exists a connection between the name of these heavenly beings 
and the name of the serpents, pny, in Num. xxi. 6, especi- 
ally as Isaiah himself uses sn’ in chap. xiv. 29 as the name 
of a serpent. Why should not the seraphim be heavenly 
antitypes of that which the serpent was, which, apart from 
sin and the curse, belonged to the good creation of God, and 
even appears in Num. xxi. 6-9 as dya0odaipev (cf. John 
iii, 14)? Like winged dragons, the seraphim hover round the 
throne of God as a crowning lustre. But it is only their 
being, which is invisible in itself to sensuous eyes, that thus 
makes itself visible to the seer. 

At first, overwhelmed and intoxicated by the majestic 
spectacle, the seer now becomes conscious of himself. Ver. 5: 
“ Then I said, Woe to me, for I am lost ; for a man of unclean 
lips am I, and I am dwelling among a people of unclean lips ; 
Sor mine eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of Hosts.” It is a 
fundamental view of the Old Testament that man cannot see 
God without dying (Ex. xix. 21, xx. 19, xxxiii. 20; Deut. 
xviii. 16 ; Judg. xiii. 22). He must die,—not, as Ritsch] and 
Schultz, in their theory of sacrifice, suppose, as a creature 
standing at a deep distance from God, but as an impure one 
and a sinner,—because the divine holiness is for the sinner a 
consuming fire, chap. xxxiii. 14. But besides, it is true that the 
infinite distance between the Creator and the creature exercises 
of itself a prostrating effect, which even the seraphim cannot 
sustain without veiling their faces, but not a death-producing 
effect. Here, in Isaiah, the two facts meet: he is a man, and, 
moreover, @ sinful man. Therefore, as he has come to see 
God, he regards himself as undone, annihilated (‘n’2?, like 
Or\wra, perti, the preterite of the fact viewed as complete for 
the individual’s consciousness) ; and so much the more since, 
as regards his own person, he is unclean of lips, and at the 
same time is a member of a people of unclean lips, The un- 
holiness of his own person, in virtue of the solidarity of the 
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natural connection, is doubled by the unholiness of the people 
to which he belongs. This unholiness he calls uncleanness of 
lips, because he sees himself transported into the midst of 
choirs of beings who praise the Lord with clean or pure lips ; 
and he calls Jehovah the King, for he has in fact not seen 
Jehovah face to face, but he has seen the throne, the all- 
filling talar, and the seraphim hovering around the enthroned 
One and doing Him homage——He has therefore seen the 
heavenly King in manifest majesty, and he designates what 
was beheld by the impression he received. Here, however, to 
stand in sight of Jehovah of Hosts, the King exalted above 
all, to whom everything pays homage: to stand here and, in 
the consciousness of deep uncleanness, to be compelled to 
remain dumb—this excites in him the annihilating anguish 
of self-condemnation, And this finds expression in the con- 
fession which is made by the contrite seer. 

This confession is followed by forgiveness of sins, which is 
guaranteed to him through a heavenly sacrament, and is appro- 
priated as his through a seraphic absolution. Vers. 6, 7: 
“ And there flew to me one of the seraphim, with a glowing coal 
tn his hand ; with the tongs he had taken tt away from off the 
altar, And with it he touched my mouth, and said: Behold, 
this has touched thy lips and away «3 thine iniquity, and thus 
thy sin ts expiated.” One of the seraphs hovering about the 
Lord flies to the altar of incense, the heavenly type of the 
golden altar of incense of the earthly tabernacle, which was 
reckoned as belonging to the Holiest of all, and in his hand a 
mgy), which he had taken npp=ANp?, with tongs from the altar. 
nay) is either a red-hot stone (Aq. 8. Th. pijdos, Jer. caleulus) 
from the structure of the altar, or a red-hot coal (LXX. 
GvOpaf). The Masora distinguishes scholastically’ 5%, 
mosaic pavement (see Norzi on Ezek. xl. 17)? and 7px, 


1 Comp. Néldeke, Syrische Gramm. p. 18. An analogous example is 
_ the distinction betweeen 12] and 1h of which the former means 8 


natural father, the latter a spiritual father (see Payne Smith, under 
OI). 
* In the sense of burning coal or burning stone, ney) is related to 


DYpyn (may), 1 Kings xix. 6, as n. unitatis, Also in Arab. Wis, (not 
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glowing coal; and the latter must be what is here meant, as 
the seraph would not have torn a stone out of the structure 
of the altar; and it is far from being natural to think of the 
heavenly altar as constructed of stones, according to the direc- 
tions in Ex. xx. 25 (cf. Josh. viii. 31), which, moreover, refers 
to the altar of burnt-offering, and not to the altar of incense. 
With a pair of tongs he has taken it off from the altar, 
because even the seraph’s hand does not immediately touch 
the structure consecrated to God, and the sacrifice belonging 
to God; and now he flies with this burning coal to Isaiah, 

es it come into contact with his mouth (3, Hi. in 
the causative sense as in chap. v. 8; Ex. xii, 22), of whose 
uncleanness above the other members of the body he had 
complained (cf. Jer. i. 9, where the prophet’s mouth is touched 
by Jehovah’s hand, and is thereby made divinely eloquent), 
and assures him of the forgiveness of his sins, coincident with 
the application of this sacramental sign (cf. Zech. iii. 4). 
The } connects as simultaneous what is said by 322 and 10; 
the ™ in the neuter refers to the burning coal ; and 1827 is a 
mode of sequence separated from its 1, because the notion of 
the subject has to be made prominent. For it is really im- 
possible that the removal of the guilt of sin is to be thought 
of as momentary and the expiation as taking place gradually : 
the very fact that the guilt of sin is done away, shows that 
the expiation is also completed. 85, with the accusative or 
oy of sin, signifies to cover up, extinguish, or wipe out this 
sin (see for the fundamental meaning, chap. xxviii. 18), so 
that it has no existence for the punitive justice of God. The 
sinful uncleanness is burned away from the prophet’s mouth. 
The seraph therefore does here by means of fire from the 


did ») is the name used for the stone made red-hot, which serves for 
roasting by: it and the flesh, wrapped up in leaves, being covered over. 
Two verbal stems of the form yn are to be distinguished. The one, 
from which is derived mpyn, pavimentum, means to lay firmly on or beside 
one another, Assyr. rusdpu (whence, ¢g., arsip, I erected, used of piling 
building-stones on one another) Arab. Wie, and the cognate word in 
Mishna, Hy, to join in rows, connect. The other meaning is to glow, 
Arab. 8d yy cognate hyn. This distinction is correctly made by Miihlau- 
Volck. Stone, calculus, W#eo;, as a part of the flooring, is a meaning 
erroncously adopted by Aquila and others. 
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altar, and therefore by means of divine fire, what his name 
denotes: he burns up, yet not in a destructive way, but in a 
wholesome way: he burns away as likewise from the elevated 
5’ in Num. xxi. 6-9, there proceeds a healing power which 
makes the deadly poison ineffective. As the smoke which 
fills the house comes from the altar, and arises in consequence 
of the adoration of the Lord on the part of the seraphim, the 
incense-offering upon the altar and this adoration are thus 
closely connected. A fire-glance of God, and, moreover, as 
the seraphim are sinless, a pure fire-glance of love, has kindled 
the sacrifice. Now, if the fact that a seraph by means of this 
love-fire purges the seer of sin, presents an example of the 
historical calling of the seraphim in relation to salvation, the 
seraphim are the bearers and mediators of the fire of divine 
love, as in Ezekiel the cherubim are the bearers and mediators 
of the fire of divine wrath. For as in this instance a seraph 
takes the fire of love from the altar, so in that case 
(Ezek. x. 6, 7) a cherub brings forth the fire of wrath from 
the throne-chariot ; and the cherubim therefore appear as the 
bearers and mediators of the wrath which destroys sinners; 
or at least of the doxa which has its fiery side turned towards 
the world, as the seraphim appear as the bearers and mediators 
of the love which purges away sin, or of the doza which is 
turned on its side of light to the world.’ 

After Isaiah is purged of sin, it becomes manifest what is 
the special purpose of the heavenly scene. Ver. 8: “ Then 
I heard the voice of the All-Lord saying: Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? Then I said: Behold me here ; send 
me!” According to Knobel, the plural wb is the plural of 
majesty, by which God frequently speaks of Himself in the 
Koran ; but the Holy Scripture furnishes no certain example 
of this. It is rather the plural of inner reflection or of self- 
consultation (Hitzig), but the Biblical representation of the 
relation of the heavenly beings to the heavenly God decides 
for the view that the seraphim are included in the idea, as 


1 Seraphic love is the expression used in the language of the Church to 
denote the ne plus ultra of holy love in the creature. The Syriac fathers 
regarded the burning coal as the symbol of the incarnate Son of God, who 
is often designated in poetry as the “live or burning coal” (kemurtd denura): 
MZ. 1860, pp. 679, 681. 
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they form along with the Lord an assembled council (1{5 
op, Ps. Ixxxix. 8), as in 1 Kings xxii. 19-22 ; Dan. iv. 14, 
and elsewhere (see comm. on Gen. i, 26). The mission for 
which the right man is sought is not only a divine mission, 
but generally a heavenly mission; for it is not only a matter 
that concerns God that the earth shall become full of the 
glory of God, but it is also a thing incumbent on the spirits 
who serve Him, But Isaiah, whose longing to serve the 
Lord is no longer suppressed by the feeling of his sinfulness, 
has no sooner heard the voice of the Lord than he exclaims 
in holy self-consciousness : '3>¥ ‘230, 

There now follows the terms of the mission and the sub- 
stance of the message. Vers. 9,10: “ He spake, Go and say 
to this people: Hear always, and wnderstand not ; and but see ever 
and perceive not. Make the heart of this people greasy, and tts 
ears dull, and its eyes sticky ; lest it see with tts eyes, and hear 
with its ears, and its heart understand, and i be converted, and 
one bring about its healing.” MI DY points back to the 
people of unclean lips, dwelling among which Isaiah had 
complained, and which the Lord cannot call ‘®Y (cf. Judg. 
ii. 20; Hagg. i. 2). He is called to go to this people and 
to preach to it, and therefore he is called to be the pro- 
phet of this people. But how sad does the divine commission 
sound; it is the terrible opposite of the seraphic mission 
which was experienced by the prophet in himself. The 
seraph had purified Isaiah from sin by the burning coal, in 
order that he now as prophet may not purify his people from 
sin, but harden them by his word. They are to hear and see, 
and, moreover, as the added intensive infinitives say, on and 
on, by having the prophetic preaching actu directo always before 
them, but not to their salvation. The two prohibitives wane 
and wiA->x express what, according to God’s judicial will, is 
to be the result. of the prophetic preaching. And the im- 
peratives in ver. 10 commission the prophet not merely to say 
to the people what God has determined ; for the proposition 
saepe prophetae facere dicuntur quae fore pronunciant (for 
which reference is made to Jer. i, 10, cf. xxxii 28; Hos. 
vi. 5; Ezek. xliii. 3) has its truth not in a rhetorical figure, 
but in the very nature of the divine word. The prophet is 
the organ of the divine word, and the divine word is the 
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comprehension of the divine will, and the divine will is an 
intra-divine act, a divine act that has only not yet become 
historical, For this reason it may be said that the prophet 
executes what he proclaims as future: God is the causa 
efficiens principalis; the word is the causa media, and the 
prophet is the causa ministerialis, There are three figurative 
expressions for hardening: PowN, to make fat, pinguem, i.e. to 
make without feeling for the operations of grace (Ps. cix. 7); 
‘T235, to make heavy, and especially heavy or dull of hearing 
(chap. lix. 1); 2@9 or 32 (whence tmper. YOR, also in p. 
yw), to spread thickly, to smear over, to do to any one what 
happens to diseased eyes when their sticky secretion during 
the night becomes a closing crust (from Y¥¥, syn. TD or Nb, 
chap. xliv. 18; Arab. |=, dllinere collyrium in the sense of 
occaecare ; related to YW, with which nny is translated in the 
Targum). The three future clauses with !® point back in the 
inverse order to the three demands, Spiritual sight, spiritual 
hearing, spiritual feeling are to be taken from them, their 
eyes becoming blind, their ears deaf, and their hearts covered 
over with the grease of insensibility. Ruled by these im- 
perfects, the two preterites iy) NB 3Y say what might have 
been the result, but what will not be the result, if this 
hardening had not taken place. > RBI is always elsewhere 
used transitively (eg. Hos. vii. 1), for to heal any one or to 
heal a disease, and never subjectively, to become whole ; here 
it gets a passive sense through the so-called impersonal con- 
struction, “and one heal it = and it be healed,” according to 
which it is paraphrased in Mark iv. 12, whereas the three 
other New Testament quotations of it (in Matthew, John, and 
Acts) reproduce the xal idowpas adrods of the LXX. The 
commission which the prophet receives, sounds as if it were 
quite incompatible with the fact that God as the Good only 
wills the good. But it is not only God’s will of love that is 
good, but also His will of wrath, into which His will of love 
is transformed when He is obstinately rejected. There is a 
self-hardening of man in evil which makes him absolutely 
incorrigible, and which is not less a judicial infliction of God 
than self-produced guilt of man. The two are involved in 
each other, sin bearing its punishment already essentially in 
itself, as a punishment which consists in the wrath of God 
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excited. by it. Israel has delivered itself over to this wrath 
by obstinate sinning. Hence the Lord now closes the door 
of repentance to His people. But that He nevertheless has 
repentance preached to the people through the prophet, takes 
place because the judgment of hardening, while decreed upon 
the mass of the people, is yet not without the possibility of 
the saving of individuals, 

Isaiah has heard with sighing, but with obedience, what the 
mission to which he has so joyfully offered himself is to 
consist in. Ver. lla: “ Then I said, How long, All-Lord?” 
He asks how long this service of hardening and this state of 
hard - heartedness were to continue—a question which his 
sympathy with the people to which he himself belongs forces 
from him (cf. Ex. xxxii. 9-14), and one which is justified 
by the certainty that God, who is faithful to His promise, 
cannot cast off Israel as a people forever. The divine answer 
follows. Vers. 11-13: “ Until cities are made desolate, with- 
out inhabitants, and houses without men, and the ground shall 
be laid waste, a wilderness, and Jehovah shall remove men far 
away, and there shall be many forsaken places within the land. 
And if there is still a tenth therein, this is again given up to 
extermination ; like the terebinth, and like the oak, of which, when 
they are felled, there only still remains a root-stock—a holy seed 
is such a root-stock.” The answer intentionally begins, not 
with ‘271Y, but with D8 "Wx IY (which is only elsewhere found 
in Gen. xxviii. 15 and Num. xxxii. 7),—an expression which, 
without dropping the conditional DX, means that the end of 
the judgment of hardening is only coming after the condition 
is realized that the cities, houses, and soil of the land of 
Israel and its surroundings have been first laid waste (pret. 
and imperf., thus in the sense of fut. ex as in chap. iv. 4; 
cf. Num. xxiii. 24); and, moreover, utterly and thoroughly as 
the three successive accompanying determinations declare 
(without inhabitants, without men, wilderness). PM isa still 
wholly vague designation of the exile (cf. Joel iv. 6; Jer. 
xxvii. 10), for which chap. v. 13 already presents the proper 
designation in using 773, Instead of some national designa- 
tion, the expression here employed is general, OUNA-NX, along 
with the process of depopulation, its consequence, the lack of 
men, being thus expressed. Like PIM, 737) is also a perf. 
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consec, with accent on the last syllable (Olsh. p. 482); and 
naryn, “the forsaken,” embraces the idea of places which were 
formerly full of life, with the life now extinct and fallen into 
ruins (chap. xvii. 2, 9). This judgment will be followed by 
a second, which will also subject the remaining tenth of the 
people to a sifting; ™M 3¥, to become again (Ges. § 142, 3); 
1y2? mA, not as in chap. v. 5, but as in chap. iv. 4, after 
Num. xxiv, 22, the feminine refers to the tenth. Up to 
ay2> the announcement is a threatening one; but from that 
point up to 03 a comforting prospect already begins to dawn, 
which in the last-three words lines the horizon of this gloomy 
announcement like a distant streak of light, It will fare 
with them as with the terebinth and the oak. These trees, 
with which a multitude of associations from the early times of 
Israel were connected (see on Gen. xii. 6), have (like certain 
others, as, for instance, the beech, the nut tree, and the alder) 
the property of renewing themselves again from the root- 
stump even when their trunk has been felled. As the forms 
nvz' (dryness), np (fever), MRY (blindness), NENY (consump- 
tion) designate certain conditions, and especially faulty ones, 
so N32 is not the throwing down or felling as an act, but the 
condition of a tree which is thrown down or hewn down: the 
state of fallenness, not (which would here be too little) that of 
defoliation (Targum) or of the falling of the fruit from the 
stalk (Syr.). Perhaps also the name of the gate of the 
temple, nsby "We, points to trees which formerly stood there, 
and had been felled down, 03-- + "W& goes together in quibus ; 
3 has its primary significance of cleaving to something. Of 
the felled terebinth or oak, deprived of its trunk and its 
crown, there is still a N3¥> (collateral form of 72%), ¢.c. there 
is a root-stock, truncus (a cippus, which the word otherwise 
signifies, but it is a natural cippus, and capable of shooting), 
fast fixed in the ground,—an image of the remnant surviving 
the judgment, which becomes a “i> St from which a new 
Israel shoots out after the old Israel is exterminated. In a 
few weighty words the way is thus sketched upon which God 
will henceforth go with His people. It presents an outline of 
the history of Israel to the end of time. It is repeated in 
Zech. xiii, 8, 9, where instead of the tenth we have a third, 
and they are therefore both to be taken as the symbolical 
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designation of a fraction, but not as its arithmetical measure- 
ment. Israel as a people is imperishable in virtue of divine 
promise ; but the mass of the people is henceforth destined for 
destruction in virtue of a divine decision, and only a remnant 
which is converted will finally propagate Israel’s prerogative 
as a people, and inherit the glorious future. 

Now, if the impression which we have received from vers. 
5-8 is not a false one,—namely, that the subject of chap. vi. 
is the inaugural vision of the prophet, and not his calling ad 
unum specialem actum offcti, as Sebastian Schmidt holds,—this 
impression will be verified by the fact that the discourses in 
chaps, i—v. do not merely give a picture of the state of the 
people ripening for the fatal event in chap vi, as Strachey 
holds, but that these discourses already contain the elements 
here conveyed to the prophet in the way of a revelation, and 
that the prophet is there already found executing his fateful 
commission. The impression also actually stands the applica- 
tion of this test. For the very first discourse, after it has 
shown to the people as such the gracious way of justification 
and sanctification, takes in the consciousness of its being all 
in vain, the turn indicated in chaps. xi—xiii. The theme of 
the second discourse is that it will only be after the overthrow 
of the false glory of Israel that the promised true glory will 
be realized, and that after the extermination of the mass of 
the people, only a small remnant will live to experience its 
realization. The parable with which the third discourse 
begins, rests upon the supposition that the measure of the sin 
of the people is full, and the threatening of judgment which 
is introduced by this parable agrees actually, and in part 
verbally, with the divine answer received by the prophet to 
his question, ‘NOY. From all sides, therefore, we have the 
view confirmed, that Isaiah in chap. vi. relates his consecra- 
tion as a prophet. The discourses in chaps. ii—iv. 5, which 
belong to the time of Uzziah and Jotham, do not fall earlier 
than the death-year of Uzziah, from which date the whole time 
of Jotham’s sixteen years’ reign is open for them. Now Micah 
appeared on the scene under Jotham; but his book, by work- 
ing up the proclamations he delivered in the time of Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, has taken the form of a chronologically 
indivisible summary, which, as we may learn from Jer. xxvi. 
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18, he recited or published in the time of Hezekiah; and 
hence Isaiah may thus quite well have taken the word of 
promise in chap. ii. 1-4 (certainly borrowed from some source) 
from Micah’s lips, though not from Micah’s book. 

Further, the position of chap. vi. is not inexplicable. 
Hivernick has already observed that the prophet in chap. vi. 
is justifying, on the ground of a divine commission, the manner 
and style of his previous proclamation. But this only serves 
to explain the intention from which chap. vi. was not made 
to stand at the commencement of the collection, and not why 
it is found exactly in this and no other place. Prophecy and 
fulfilment are brought together; for, on the one hand, chap. 
vii. brings manifestly forward the judgment of hardening 
suspended over the Jewish people in the person of king Ahaz ; 
and, on the other hand, we find ourselves in the middle of the 
Syro-Ephraimitish war, which forms the transition to the judg- 
ments of extermination prophesied in chap. vi. 11-13. It is 
only the position of chap. i. which still remains obscure. If 
the verses chap. i. 7—9 are meant to have a historical reference 
to the times, then chap. i. was composed when the danger of 
the Syro-Ephraimitish war was averted from Jerusalem, while 
the land of Judah was still bleeding from the opened wounds 
which this war, aimed at its annihilation, had inflicted upon 
it. Accordingly chap. i. is more recent than chaps. ii—v., and 
also more recent than the connected chaps. vii—xii. It is 
only the comparatively more indefinite and general character 
of chap. ii which seems to tell against this view. This 
objection, however, is removed, if we assume that chap. i. is 
not, indeed, the first spoken discourse of the prophet, but the 
first of his discourses that was written down, and that it. was 
primarily designed to form the proémium to the discourses 
aud historical narrations in chaps, ii—xii, the contents of 
which are ruled by it.’ For chaps. ii—v. and vii—xii. are 
two cycles of prophecy; chap. i. is the portal which leads 
into them, and chap. vi. the band which connects them 


1A different view is taken by v. Hoffman (Hermeneutik, herausgeg. 
von Volck, p. 133), who regards chap. i. as the preface to chaps. ii.—xxxv. 
Niagelebach again holds chaps. i. 2-v. 6 to be the threefold introitus of the 
whole book in ite two divisions, chaps. vii.-xxxix., xl.-Ixvi., and chap. i. to 
be the portion of the collection which was written last. 
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together. The cycle of prophecy in chaps. ii—v. may, with 
Caspari, be called the Book of hardening, and chaps. vii.—xii., 
after the example of Chr. Aug. Crusius, may be called the 
Book of Immanuel, For in all the stages through which the 
proclamation in chaps. vii.—xii. passes, the future Immanuel is 
the banner of consolation which the proclamation lifts up amid 
the judgments which are now breaking in, in consequence of 
the doom pronounced in chap. vi. 


PART II.—CONSOLATION OF IMMANUEL IN THE ASSYRIAN 
OPPRESSIONS, CHAPS. VII.-XII. 


Tue Diving SIGN oF THE WonpDrRous SON OF THE VIRGIN, 
Cuap. VII. 


As the following prophecies cannot be understood without 
reference to the contemporary historical events into which 
they entered, the prophet begins historically. Ver. 1: “Zé 
came to pass in the days of Ahaz, the son of Jotham, the 
son of Uszxiah, the king of Judah, that Rezin, the king of 
Aram, and Pekah, the son of Remaliah, the king of Israel, 
went up towards Jerusalem to war against it; and was not 
able to war upon v%.” We read the same words again, only a 
little varied, in the history of the reign of Ahaz in 2 Kings 
xvi 5, That the author of the Book of Kings takes them 
from the Book of Isaiah, is betrayed by the fact that he inter- 
prets them. Instead of “and he was not able to war upon 
it,” he says particularly: “and they besieged Ahaz, and could 
not war upon him.” The singular 55' in Isaiah is transformed 
into the simpler plural; and the fact that the two allies could 
not assault or storm Jerusalem (which must be the meaning 
of Sy ond here) is more exactly determined by saying that 
they vainly besieged Ahaz cy ‘WS is the usual expression for 
ubsidione claudere, cf. Deut. xx. 19). This et obsederunt 
Ahazum caunot merely mean obsidere conati sunt, although we 
know nothing in detail about this siege, and 2 Kings xvi. 5, 
from the secondary relation of this passage to Isa. vii. 1, cannot 
be regarded as a historical source. But happily we have 
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two accounts regarding the Syro-Ephraimitish war, in 2 Kings 
xvi. and 2 Chron. xxviii The Book of Kings relates that 
the incursion of the two allies into Judah began already at 
the end of the reign of Jotham (2 Kings xv. 37); and apart 
from the statement taken from Isa. vii. 1, it mentions that 
Rezin reconquered for Edom the port of Elath which belonged 
to the kingdom of Judah (in 2 Kings xvi. 6 read nxd instead 
of onxS); and the Book of Chronicles relates that Rezin 
brought a multitude of Jewish captives to Damascus ; and that 
Pekah conquered Ahaz in a bloody battle, in which his forces 
were destroyed. However unquestionable the credibility of 
these events is, yet it is as difficult to bring them into an 
indubitably certain connection in relations of fact and chrono- 
logy, as Caspari has attempted to do in a monograph on the 
Syro-Ephraimitish war, published in 1849. If we could 
assume that 18, bo (not 3°), is the authentic reading, and 
that the thwarting of the attempt to take Jerusalem, related 
here, had its ground, not in the intervention of Assyria, but in 
the strength of the city,—so that accordingly 16 would not be 
an anticipation of the ultimate thwarting of the whole under- 
taking, although such summary anticipations are in the 
manner of the Biblical mode of writing history, and likewise 
also in the manner of Isaiah,—then the course of events 
might be so represented that while Rezin marched to Elath, 
Pekah wished to deal with Jerusalem, but did not attain his 
purpose ; but that Rezin was more successful in his easier 
undertaking, and that after the conquest of Elath he joined 
his allies. 

It is this which may thus be taken to be referred to-in 
ver. 2: “ And it was told the house of David: Aram has 
settled down upon Ephraim,—then his heart shook, and the heart 
of his people, as the trees of the forest shake before the wind.” 
The Y Tm) indicates here the coming down of the one army 
after the other in order to strengthen it; whereas ver. 19, 
2 Sam. xvii. 12 (cf. Judg. vii. 12), indicates a hostile attack, 
aud 2 Kings ii. 15, a spiritual cataBalverr. OB (feminine, 
like the names of countries, and of the peoples thought along 
with their countries, see chap. iii. 84, as the name of the chief 
stock of Israel, is used as the name of the whole kingdom, 
and here of the whole military power of Israel. Following 
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the combination indicated above, we find that the allies now 
prepared themselves for a second united march against Jeru- 
salem. In the meantime, Jerusalem was in the condition 
indicated in chap. i: 7-9: like an invested city in the midst 
of a land overrun by a plundering enemy setting everything 
on fire. Elath had fallen, as Rezin’s opportune return from 
it showed ; and it was quite natural, humanly regarded, that 
in the face of his approaching junction with the united army 
of the allies, the court and people of Jerusalem should 
tremble like aspen leaves. 3" is a contracted impf. Qal 
ending in a, not in short 0, on account of the guttural, as in M4, 
Ex. xx. 11, and such like; and Yi), otherwise the form of the 
injin, abs. chap. xxiv. 20, is here and only here inf. constr. 
instead of Yo (cf. M2, Num. xi. 25; 3%, Josh. ii. 16; 
vio, Ps. xxxviii. 17, and frequently). 

In this time of terror, Isaiah received the following divine 
instructions. Ver. 3: “ Then said Jehovah to Isaiah, Come, 
go out to meet Ahaz, thou and Shear-Jashub, thy son, to the end 
of the aqueduct of the upper pool by the road of the fullers’ field.” 
The fullers,’ «e. cleaners and thickeners of woollen stuffs, 
received as workmen the name O°P3> from 039, related to 
AD, | usS, subigere, which is related to 7M), as huvew, likewise 
specially used in reference to clothes washing, is related to 
Aovew. The D219 MI, so called as ‘being their washing and 
bleaching place, lay, as Robinson, Schultz, von Raumer, 
Thenius, Unruh, Schick, and most expositors hold, upon the 
western side of the city. Zimmermann, in his maps and 
plans of the topography of ancient Jerusalem (1876), places 
the two great pools on the west of the city, the lower pool 
and north-west therefrom the Mamilla pool, eastward from 
which in the same line lies the Hezekiah pool, through which 
an aqueduct led the water of the upper pool to the upper 
city. On the other hand, Williams, Kraft, Meier, and Hitzig 
transfer the upper pool with the fullers’ field to the north- 
east of the city, beside the monument of the fuller (Joseph. 

1 In the Aramaic of the Talmud and Targums the fuller is called “wp, 
as in Arab. we have also kassér and mikgar, the cylindrical round fuller’s 
club, which, according to Hegesippus (in Euseb. H. £. ii. 23), was the 
inetrument by which James the Just was beaten to death, A p75 
appears in the controversial dialogue with a Christian in Sanhedrin 38b. 
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Wars, v. 4. 2). But Rabshake encamping by the upper pool 
(chap. xxxvi. 2) comes from Lachis, and therefore from the 
south-west. Furrer (in the Bibel-Lex. ii. 464) also recognises 
the Mamilla-pool as the “upper pool in the fullers’ field.” 
Explorers have not yet succeeded in discovering a living 
spring on the west side ;* both pools were probably even in 
former times only fed by rain, for catching which the lie of 
the land is very favourable” If the upper pool was the 
Mamilla-pool, then the road 79>, which ran past this fullers’ 
field, was the road which led from the western gate to 
Joppa. Here in the west of the city, outside the enclosing 
wall, king Ahaz now found himself engaged in preparations 
for the event of a siege of Jerusalem, which received the most 
pert of its water supply from the upper pool; and here, 
according to Jehovah’s direction, Isaiah with his son was to 
meet him. These two are like a blessing and curse in person, 
offering themselves to the king for him to make his choice. 
For the name 2% "82, i¢. remnant is converted (chap. x. 
21, 22), is a kind of abbreviation of the divine answer which 
had been given to the prophet in chap. vi. 11-13, and is, 
moreover, at once threatening and promising, but in such a 
way that it has the curse, as it were, before it, and the grace 
behind it. The prophetic name of the son of Isaiah is 
intended to urge the king by threat to Jehovah, and the 
prophetic announcement of Isaiah himself, whose name points 
to salvation, 3%, is designed to entice him by promise to 
Jehovah. 

No means remain untried. Ver. 4: “ And say to him, 
Take heed, and keep thyself quiet ; fear not, and let not thy 
heart become soft from these two smoking stumps of firebrands,— 
at the burning anger of Resin and Aram, and the son of Rema- 
liah.” The imper. “take heed” is regularly pointed ")8A 
(see especially, Ex. xxiii 21; Job xxxvi. 21), and thus 7987 
bpvin will accordingly be infinitives absolute in the sense of 
urgent imperatives (Hitzig): take heed, and keep at rest |= 


1 Schick believed he had discovered it in 1865 about ten minutes’ 
walking distance from the Jaffa gate; see Ausland, Nr. 38, 1865. 

* This is entirely different from the Gihon, a running, although inter- 
mittent spring, probably the same as the Mary-spring at the east foot of 
Ophel, and therefore in the eastern side of the city. 
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be on your guard, and do not act precipitately, rather keep at 
rest. The first is a warning against self-willed acting; the 
latter is an exhortation to undismayed equanimity. Calvin 
correctly renders it: ut et exterius contineat sese et intus pacato 
sit animo, The explanation given by Jewish expositors of 
"D8, conside super faeces tuas (Luzzatto, vivi riposato), 
according to Jer. xlviii. 11 and Zeph. i. 12, gives an unseemly 
sense to the exhortation. The object of terror before which 
and at which the king’s heart is not to be dismayed, is first 
introduced with ©, and then with 3, as in Jer. li. 46. The 
two allies are at once designated as what they are before God, 
who sees through things in the future. They are two tails, 
te. nothing but the fag ends of wood pokers (nx, properly 
turners, namely, fire-turners, an Arabic figure for a warrior, 
Ges. Thes. p. 1570), half-burned off and wholly burned out, 
so that they do not burn any longer, but only still keep 
smoking. Certainly they are not this yet at the time in 
question as regards outward reality, where, as "3 does not 
conceal, their anger has not yet been long kindled, but they 
are such before God, who makes the prophet cognisant with 
Himeelf of His counsel. Along with [3 (in cuneiform in- 
scriptions Rasdna*), in order not to honour it with the name 
of a king, O08 is specially named, and Pekah is called 
amor, to recall the lowness of his descent, and the want of 
any promise in the case of his house. 

The ‘> { which now follows does not belong to ver. 4, as 
might appear in consideration of the Sethume after it (fear 
not on this account that), cf. Ezek. xii. 12, but it gives the 
motive of the following sentence of judgment as in chap. 
iii, 16. Vers, 5-7: “ Because that Aram has resolved evil 
against thee, Ephraim, and the son of Remaliah, saying, We 
will march against Judah, and strike tt with terror, and conquer 
it for ourselves, and make the son of Tabel king in the midst of 
tt: thus saith the All-Lord Jehovah, It shall not come about, 
and not take place.” The promise to Ahaz is founded upon 
the wicked design with which the war has been begun. 
How far the allies had already advanced on the way to their 

1 Cf. Schwartzlose, Waffen der alten Araber, p. 32. 


* Schrader, Die Ketlinschriften und das Alte Testament, 2nd ed. 1883, p. 
260 eqq. 
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ultimaté goal, the overthrow of the Davidic kingdom, it does 
not say. But we know from 2 Kings xv. 37 that the 
invasion had already begun before Ahaz had ascended the 
throne, and we may see from ver. 16 of Isaiah’s prophecy 
that the 733°?) (from ppp, taedere, pavere, for which the Syrian 
translator has 73¥?) from /’¥P, abscindere) had been successfully 
attained. The 3*?35, <e. cleaving, forcing of the passes and 
fortification (2 Kings xxv. 4 ; Ezek. xxx. 16; 2 Chron. xxi. 17, 
xxxii 1) can therefore not be regarded as pertaining to the 
future. For history knows nothing whatever of a successful 
resistance of Judah in this war. Only Jerusalem hes not yet 
fallen, and this, as 73iN3 mp shows, is what is specially referred 
to under THT, just as Wwe i in chap. xxiii. 13 refers to Nineveh. 
Here they ‘intend to appoint as king a favourite named ora? 
(see Ezra iv. 7, in p. intentionally ox by 20, a vocalic change 
which the tone-long 2 of be does not otherwise admit ; 

ef. DMZ. xxxiii. 30, but which here separates the name of 
God from the name of “ this good-for-nothing fellow ”); but 
the intention remains a mere wish, the thing wished does not 
come about (cf. Prov. xv. 22), and is not realized (cf. Zech. 
xiv. 8). 

The allies will not succeed in altering the course of history 
as the Lord has ordered it. Vers. 8-9: “For head of Aram 
ts Damascus, and head of Damascus Resin, and in other siaty 
and five years Ephraim will be broken to pieces as a people. 
And head of Ephraim is Samaria, and head of Samaria the 
son of Remaliah ; if ye believe not, verily you will not remain.” 
It naturally occurs to regard 8b as a later interpolation 
(Eichhorn, Gesenius, Hitzig, Maurer, Knobel, Meier, Dietrich, 
Cheyne, Reuss). The prophecy here becomes divination, and 
one might hold that an indefinite expression of the near 
future would have been more effective than this fixing of a 
considerably distant terminus, and it is, in fact, probable that 
instead of 120% Wem o'ey ‘yz there stood in the original 
text the expression of what was only but a short delay 
(chap. xvi. 14, xx. 3, xxi. 16), and that a later hand glossed 
the unprecise expression by a reference to the history of the 

1 The name has not yet been traced out in the cuneiform inscriptions; 


eee Schrader, u.s. p. 384, and comp. his Keilinschriften wu. Geschichts- 
Sorchung, p. 396. 
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fulfilment of the prophecy. If 86 be left out, the whole idea 
is only this, that the two hostile powers will remain in their 
previous relationships without an annexation of Judah. If 
8d is retained (under the supposition of such a phrase as 
“within a short time” instead of the “within sixty-five 
years ”), then 8@ and 9a similarly say that the old condition 
of things will remain; but 8d states that while Syria gains 
nothing, Ephraim, which had become involved in an unnatural 
and irreligious league with it, will lose its national inde- 
pendence, and 96, that Judah, although Samaria’s attempt to 
take away its independence fails, yet if it gives up its trust in 
Jehovah and makes flesh its arm, it will have no continuance, 
ae. will lose its national independence. Ver. 86 is a prophecy 
announcing the destruction of Ephraim; 93 is a warning, 
threatening Judah with destruction in so far as it rejects 
the promise from unbelief. The colour of the style of 8d is 
entirely Isaianic (cf. on i¥3, chap. xxi. 16, xvi. 14; and on 
byd, away from being a people = so that it is no more a 
people, cf. chap. xvii. 1, xxv. 2, and Jer. xlviii, 2, 42). 
But it cannot be asserted that the sixty-five years are false, 
and that they are in contradiction with chap. vii. 16. 
Certainly they do not come out if we refer the prophecy to 
what happened to Ephraim in consequence of the Syro- 
Ephraimitish war carried on by Tiglath-Pileser, and to what 
was done to it by Salmanassar in the sixth year of Hezekiah’s 
reign, to which events, and more especially to the former, 
chap. vii. 16 relates. But there is another event through 
which the existence of Ephraim, not merely as a kingdom, 
but also as a people, was broken, namely, the carrying away 
of the last remnant of the Ephraimitish population, and the 
planting of East Asian colonists upon the soil of Ephraim. 
While the land of Judah remained desolate after the deporta- 
tion to Chaldea, and a new generation grew up there, which, 
being in exile, might again return, the land of Ephraim was 
occupied by heathen settlers, and the few who remained 
behind were fused with these into the mixed people of 
Samaritans, those in exile being lost among the heathen. 
This is the view which was already held by Malvenda, 
Calmet, and Usher as to the terminus ad quem. Bosanquet 
reckons the sixty-five years from the year 736 as the con- 
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jectural date of the meeting of Isaiah with Ahaz, and as 
extending to 671, founding upon the fact that even after the 
fall of Samaria, a kingdom of Samaria continues to be always 
mentioned in the inscription, but it is found for the last time 
in one that dates from 681 to 673. This calculation by the 
Assyrian monuments has, however, meanwhile become doubt- 
fal by more correct reading of them. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that the populating by Esarhaddon (2 Kings 
xvii. 24, Ezra iv. 2, and his successor Asnappar = Asur- 
banipal, Ezra iv. 10) of the land of Ephraim with colonists 
from Eastern Asia is the fulfilment of the OY nm,; and if it 
was Esarhaddon under whom Manasseh was carried away to 
Babylon about the middle of his reign (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11), 
then we get just sixty-five years from the second year of the 
reign of Ahaz to the final ending of the existence of Ephraim 
as @ people (fourteen years of Ahaz+twenty-nine of Heze- 
kiah + twenty-two of Manasseh = sixty-five). Then was ful- 
filled what is here unconditionally predicted, DD yD nM (certainly 
not 3 impf. Qal, but Ni. 1M, Mal. ii. 5), just as the condi- 
tionally threatened YOxN > was fulfilled on Judah by the 
Babylonian exile. For 2 signifies to have a fast hold, and 
PORT to prove fast holding. If Judah does not hold fast to 
his ‘God, he will lose his fast hold by losing the country in 
which he dwells, the ground beneath his feet. The same 
play on words is found in 2 Chron. xx. 20. The suggestion 
that the original reading was ‘3 woxn x5 on, but that *2 
appeared objectionable and was altered into ‘>, is improbable.’ 
Why should it have been objectionable when the words form 
the conclusion of a solemnly introduced direct discourse of 
Jehovah? On this ‘>, which has passed from the confirmat- 
ive into an affirmative meaning, and here opens the conse- 
quence of the hypothetical clause, cf. 1 Sam. xiv. 39; Ps. 
exxviii. 4; and (as used in the formula Ay ‘D) Gen. xxxi. 42, 
xliii 10; Num. xxii 29, 33; 1 Sam. xiv. 30. Their con- 
tinuance is conditioned by faith, as this ‘> surely asserts.” 


1 Geiger in DMZ. 1861, p. 117, and previously in the Review pbnn, 
1860, P- 89. 

* It is worth quoting what Augustine remarks on this subject in his 
De doctrina Christiana, ii. 11: Nést credideritis, non intelligetis [so LXX. 
and Itala). Alius (Jerome) interpretatus est: Nést credideritis, non per- 
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Thus Isaiah speaks, and thus Jehovah speaks through him, 
to the king of Judah. We are not informed as to whether 
he replied or what he replied. He is silent, for in his heart 
he hides a secret which consoles him better than the word of 
the prophet. The invisible assistance of Jehovah and the 
distant prospect of the fall of Ephraim are not sufficient for 
him. His mind is already made up. His trust is in Assur 
(Assyria), with whose help he will be superior to the kingdom 
of Israel, as that kingdom had been to the kingdom of Judah 
through the help of Damascene Syria. The pious theocratic 
policy of the prophet comes too late. He therefore lets the 
enthusiast talk, and thinks he knows what it is worth at the 
best. Nevertheless, the grace of God does not give up the 
unhappy son of David as lost. Vers.10, 11: “And Jehovah 
continued to speak to Ahaz as follows: Ask thee a sign from 
Jehovah thy God, going deep down to Hades or high up to the 
height above.” Jehovah coutinued,—what a deep and firm 
consciousness of the identity of the word of Jehovah and the 
word of the prophet is expressed therein! It occurs also in 
chap. viii. 5. .According to an astonishing communicatio 
tdiomatum which runs through the Old Testament books of 
prophecy, the prophet speaks at one time (as, eg. in Zech. 
ii 13 and 15) as if he were Jehovah, and at another time, 
as in this passage, Jehovah speaks as if He were the prophet. 
Ahaz is to ask a sign from Jehovah his God. Jehovah does 
not scorn to call Himself the God of this son of David who 
so hardens himself. Perhaps the holy love which pulsates 
in this 775% may yet move his heart; or perhaps he may 
reflect upon the covenant promises and covenant duties 
manebitis. Quis horum vera secutus sit, nisi exemplaria linguae praece- 
dentis legantur, incertum est. Sed tamen ex utroque magnum aliquid 
insinuatur scienter legentibus. Difficile est enim ita diversos inter se 
interpretes fieri, ut non se aliqua vicinitate contingant. Ergo quoniam 
intellectus in specie sempiterna est, fides vero in rerum temporalium 
quibusdam cunabulis quasi lacte alit parvulos, nune autem per fidem 
ambulamus, non per speciem, nisi autem per fidem ambulaverimus, ad 
speciem pervenire non poterimus, quae non transit, sed permanet per 
intellectum purgatum nobis cohaerentibus veritati: propterea ille ait: 
Nist credideritis non permanebitis. Ille vero: Nési credideritis, non 
intelligetis. Et ex ambiguo linguae praecedentis plerumque interpres 
fallitur, cui non bene nota sententia est, et eam significationem transfert, 
quae a sensu scriptoris penitus aliena est. 
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which this ‘pndx recalls to mind. He is to ask for a nix 
from this his God. nix (from &, to indicate) is a thing, 
event, or act which may serve to guarantee the divine cer- 
tainty of some other thing, event, or act. This happens 
partly through sensible miracles presently performed (Ex. 
iv. 8, 9), or through fixed symbols of the future (chap. 
viii. 18, xx. 3), and partly through prophesied events, which, 
whether miraculous or natural in themselves, are not to be 
humanly foreseen ; and therefore if they occur, they authentic- 
ate either the divine causality of other events retrospectively 
(Ex. iii. 12), or their divine certainty prospectively. The 
thing to be here guaranteed is what the prophet has just 
prophesied with great definiteness: the preservation of 
Judah with its kingdom, and the fruitlessness of the wicked 
enterprise of the two allied kingdoms, If this was to be 
guaranteed to Ahaz in a manner that would break down 
his unbelief, it can only be done by a sign, nix, which 
breaks through the regular course of nature. As Hezekiah, 
when Isaiah announces his recovery and a prolongation of 
life for fifteen years, requires a nix, and the prophet gives 
him it (chap. xxxviii.), so does Isaiah here meet Ahaz with 
the offer of such a sign, and, moreover, by laying before him 
heaven, earth, and Hades as the sphere of the miracle. poyn 
(Poyn) and 9335 are either infin. abs. or imper., and TORY is 
apparently imper. : ORY with the He of challenge, which is 
given here instead of M?X& as ANY (as likewise elsewhere 
with distinctive accents, as in Dan. ix. 19, and even without 
any pause in xxxii. 11, ¢.v.); but in no case do we need to 
read, with Hupfeld, nba with the tone upon the last, in the 
sense of nbyw ; and thus: in profundum descende (or descend- 
endo) precare. But TY may also be a pausal collateral 
form for TkY, which is allowable in itself (cf. yam, always in 
p. for Y5™, and other examples, Gen. xliii. 14, xlix. 3, 27), 
and here it appears to be preferred on account of its con- 
sonance with i pyr (Ewald, § 93. 3). We give the preference 
to this latter possibility, with Aq. Sym. Theod. Jer. (@a@uvoy 

1 The passing of the 0 into @ (4) likewise produces the infinitive form 
nein, 1 Sam. xv. 1; aw (according to Norzi), 1 Sam. xxiv. 11; 
Dy, Obad. ver. 11. On corresponding imperative forms, see on chap. 
xxxviii. 14 
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eis Gdn), against the Targum ; it corresponds to the antithesis 
(cf. Job xi 8), and if the words before us were unpointed, 
this would first suggest itself. The challenge, accordingly, 
amounts to this: Descend down deep (in thy asking) to 
Hades, or ascend high up to the height; but more probably 
(as the closer construction is more pleasing, and nin as 
imper. would be well distinguished from the inf. by the form 
A223, cf. Nw, Ezek. xxiv. 10, with a gerundive acceptation of 
poyn and nan, Ewald, § 280a): going deep down to Hades, or 
ix, from MS, as vel, from velle) going high up to the height. 
his offer of the prophet of any kind of miracle in the upper 
or lower world cannot but perplex the adherents of the 
modern view of the world. The prophet, says Hitzig, is here 
playing a dangerous game, and if Ahaz had closed with the 
offer, Jehovah would certainly have left him in the lurch. 
So Meier observes: it cannot have at all come into the mind 
of an Isaiah to wish to do a miracle, And de Lagarde says : 
Tf he had done it, he would have been an enthusiast whom the 
failure of such a mx would have subjected to punishment for 
lying, or whom an artificial performing of it would have made 
a deceiver. None of these commentators can recognise the 
miraculous power of the prophet, because they do not at all 
believe in miracles ; whereas Ahaz knows the miraculous power 
of the prophet, but is not to be constrained by any miracle 
to renounce his own plans and believe on Jehovah. Ver. 12: 
“ But Alhaz answered, I may not ask, and may not tempt 
Jehovah.” How pious this sounds, and yet his self-hardening 
culminates in these pious-sounding words! Hypocritically 
he hides himself under the mask of Deut. vi. 16, in order not 
to allow himself to be disturbed in his Assyrian policy, and 
he is so unthinking as to call the acceptance of what Jehovah 
Himself offers him a tempting of God. He studiously draws 
down upon himself the fate indicated in chap. vi; and not 
merely upon himself, but upon all Judah. For under the 
successor of Ahaz, the host of Assyria will stand upon this 
same fullers’ field (chap. xxxvi. 2), and demand the surrender 
of Jerusalem. In this hour when Isaiah stands before Ahaz, 
the fate of the Jewish people is decided for more than two 
thousand years. 

The prophet might now be silent, but in accordance with 
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the command in chap. vi. he must speak, although his word 
be a savour of death unto death. Ver. 13: “ He spake, Hear, 
then, O house of David: Is it too little for you to make men 
weary, that ye also weary my God?” He spake. Who spake? 
The speaker, according to ver. 10, is Jehovah, and yet what 
follows is given as the word of the prophet. Here again the 
statement proceeds on the assumption that the word of the 
prophet is the word of God, and that the prophet himself, 
even when he distinguishes himself and God, is the organ of 
God. The address is directed to 71 M3, i¢, tu Ahaz, includ- 
ing all the members of the court. O'V2® is the plural of the 
category, and by it the prophet indicates himself. The prophet 
would, indeed, well have borne that those of the house of 
David should yield no results to his zealous human efforts, 
but they are not satisfied with this (cf. on the expression 
minus quam vos = quam ut vobis suficiat, Num. xvi. 9; 
Job xv. 11); they also weary the long-suffering of his 
God by letting Him exhaust all the means of their correction 
without effect.' They will not believe without seeing; and 
when signs are about to be given them to see in order that 
they may believe, they will not even look at them. 

Jehovah, then, will give them a sign against their will 
after His own choice. Versa. 14,15: “ Therefore the All- 
Lord, He will give you a sign: Behold, the virgin? is with 
child, and bears a son, and calls his name Immanuel. Butter 
and honey will he cat when he knows to reject the bud and to 

1 Perhaps wdn and ‘bx form an intended enantiophony ; see the 
collection of examples in the Review pbna, Jabrg. 2 (1853), pp. 94-99. 

* [As will be seen by what follows, “virgin” is not strictly the correct 
rendering of mnby, according to Dr. Delitzsch’s own view; but as he 


retains Jungfrau in the German, it has been thought better in like 
manner to retain the usual English term rather than introduce “damsel,’, 
“maid,” or “maiden.” Cheyne renders modyn, “the young woman,” 
“so Hitzig, R. Williams, Nigelsbach, and (in effect) Gesenius ;” gives the 
rendering of Ewald and Delitzsch (Jungfrau) as “the maiden ;” and 
quotes the late Professor Weir of Glasgow as retaining “virgin,” while 
observing: “But the Hebrew, strictly speaking, does not correspond to 
our ‘virgin.’” Dr. Kay in his comm. on Isaiah in the Speaker's Com- 
mentary, sl, says: “Our English word “maiden” comes as near, pro- 
bably, as any to the Hebrew word.” “Or maiden” is added in the margin 
of the Revised Version. Prof. Drever remarks: “ Probably the English 
word damsel would be the fairest rendering ” (Jeaiah, p. 41).—TR.] 
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choose the good.” In its form the prophecy recalls Gen. xvi. 
11: “ Behold, thou art with child, and wilt bear a son, and 
call his name Ishmael.” Here, however, the words are not 
addressed to her who was afterwards to bear the child, 
although Matthew gives this form to the prophecy ;1 for MXP 
is not 2 p. but 3 p. =P (ground form kara’at, which 
occurs for MP, “it takes place,” Deut. xxxi. 29; cf. Gen. xxx. 
11; Lev. xxv. 21; Ps cxviii. 23)? The question as to 
whether the clause is-to be translated: Behold, the virgin is 
with child, or shall be with child, ought not to have been 
raised. on with the following participle (here participial 
adjective; cf. 2 Sam. xi. 5) is always presentative, and the 
thing presented is always either a real thing, as in Gen. xvi. 
11 and Judg. xiii. 5; or it is an ideally present thing, as is 
to be taken here; for except in chap. xlviii. 7,37 always indi- 
cates something future in Isaiah. This use of mon in Isaiah 
is of itself opposed to the view of Gesenius, Knobel, Fried- 
mann (De Jesaiae vaticinits Achaso rege edilis, 1875), S. 
Davidson, and others, who understand npbyn to apply to the 
already pregnant young wife of the prophet, and who, like 
Raven (see on chap. viii. 3) and Reuss, identify Immanuel 
and Mahershalal.? But it is already very improbable that 
it is the wife of the prophet who is meant; for if he 
meant her, one cannot well see why he did not rather say 
nw’233, Further, the meaning and use of moby are against the 
reference of the nw to the prophet’s own household. For 
while 7n2 (from 503, related to 773, to separate, sefungere) 
signifies the virgin maiden living retired in her parents’ 
house, and still a long while from marriage (Assyr. has also 
batiilu, a youth), mpey (from pby, to be strong, full of sap and 
vigour, arrived at the age of puberty, WSy, (J, to swell) is the 

1 Jerome discusses this difference in an exemplary manner in his Ep. 
ad Pammachiuwm de optimo genere interpretandi. 

* The pointing makes a distinction between nwrp (she calls) and nxp 
(as Gen. xvi. 11 should be pointed), thou callest (see Abenezra’s Zachoth, 
7a, and Jekuthiél ha-Nakdan on Gen. xvi. 11); and Olshausen (§ 35d) is 
wrong in pronouncing the latter form of writing the word a mistake. 

3 Another view is taken by the expositor to whom Jerome refers: 
Quidam de nostris Judaizans Esaias duos filios habuisse contendit Jasub, 


et Einmanuel. Et Emmanuel de prophetissa uxore ejus esse generatum 
in typum Domini salvatoris, etc. 
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mature woman who is near marriage.’ Both names may be 
applied to a female who is betrothed or even married (Joel 
i. 8; Prov. xxx. 19; see Hitzig on these passages). It must 
also be admitted that the idea of immaculate virginity is 
not necessarily connected with noby (as in Gen. xxiv. 43, 
cf. 16), since in such passages as Song of Sol. vi. 8 it can 
hardly be distinguished in sense from the Arab. Surriya. It 
must also be admitted that it might be said of one who has 
a still youthful fresh wife, that he has a noby for his wife; 
but it is inconceivable that in a religiously earnest and well- 
weighed style a woman who has been already for a long time 
married, like the prophet’s wife, could be called absolutely 
nodyn without qualification.? On the other hand, the ex- 
pression warrants the assumption that the prophet by anbyn 
ineans one of the nindy of the royal harem (Luzzatto); and if 
we consider that the birth of the child in the view of the 
prophet is to take place in the near future, his look might 
have been directed to that Abijyah (Abt) bath-Zechariah (2 Kings 
xviii, 2; 2 Chron. xxix. 1) who became the mother of king 
Hezekiah, to whom the virtues of his mother appear to have 
been transmitted in contrast with the vice of his father. 
But while the expression might admit this view, reference to ~ 
Hezekiah and his mother is excluded by the fact that he was 
born to the young king Ahaz before his accession to the 
throne, and therefore he cannot be meant either here or 


1 Vercellone, in a lecture (in his Dissertazioni accademiche, Roma 1864), 
has defended at considerable length the assertion of Jerome: Hebratcum 
noby nunquam nisi de virgine scribitur, significat enim puellam virginem 
absconditam ; but his defence is untenable. The root is not pdy, to con- 
ceal, according to which Aq. translates Gen. xxiv. 43, éaéxpudos. Luther, 
in 1523, expressed himself to better effect thus: “ Well, then, to oblige 
the Jews, we shall not translate the word Alma as virgin, but as a maid, 
* although in German maid means a woman who is still young, and wears 
her crown with honour, so that it is said: she is still a maid and nota 
wife. Thus, then, the text of Isaiah is most properly translated : Behold, 
a maid is with child.” In fact, the translation 4 veds:s (Aq. S. Th.) is more 
exact than 4 xapéivos (LXX. Syr.). In medieval sermons Christ is called 
“the son of the maid.” 

* A young and newly-married wife might be called nbs (as in Homer, 
vveOn = nubilis and nupta; Eng. bride); but even in Homer a married 
woman, if young, is sometimes called xevpidin droxos, but not xovgy 
vstves). 
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in chap. ix. 5.1. But, in any case, even if the prophet thought 
of one of the moby of the then royal house, the child thus 
prophesied of is the Messiah, that wondrous heir of the 
Davidic throne whose birth is exultingly greeted in chap. ix. 
It is the Messiah whom the prophet here beholds as about 
to be born, then in chap. ix. as born, and in chap. xi as 
reigning —three stages of a triad which are not to be wrenched 
asunder, a threefold constellation of consoling forms, illuminat- 
ing the three stadia into which the future history of his people 
divides itself in the view of the prophet. Or is anbyn no 
determinate person at all, or not any single person? Duhm 
asserts that wife and son are merely representative ideas; and 
Reuss holds that by the virgin is meant la femme comme 
telle, Kuenen thinks that some particular woman of the time 
was meant; and Henry Hammond as early as 1653 expounded 
this view, maintaining that the prophecy has found in Jesus 
Christ a fulfilment which goes beyond its immediate sense, 
that in its pr{mary sense pregnancy, birth, and maturity are 
only parabolical facts subservient to the chronological measure- 
ment of time. But all this is opposed by the address in 
chap. viii. 8, which demands a definite and highly significant 
personality. And, further, the view is not to be accepted which 
holds that the house of David is the noby, and that her son is 
a future new Israel (Hofmann, Ebrard, Kohler, Weir); for 
while it is true that in contrast to the widowhood of the 
community of Israel a youthful age of it, preaby, is spoken of 
in chap. liv. 4 (ef. Jer. ii. 2), yet the community of Israel is 
never absolutely called mpdyn or nfansi, and the text is here 
thoroughly individual in its reference, and does not point to a 

1 According to 2 Kings xvi. 2, Ahaz on ascending the throne was twenty 
years old, and according to 2 Kings xviii. 2, Hezekiah on his ascending 
the throne was twenty-five years old. Now, as, according to 1 Kings xvi. 
2, Ahaz reigned sixteen years, he thus died in his thirty-sixth year, and 
would thus have to be regarded as father of Hezekiah when eleven years 
old. According to the LXX. and Pesh., in 2 Chron. xxviii. 1 he was 
twenty-five years old on ascending the throne, and therefore died when 
forty-one years old, so that Hezekiah, according to this reckoning, would 
have been born to him in his sixteenth year. This might have been 
possible. But however Hezekiah’s accession to the throne may be 
regarded (see the tables on pp. 32-33), the result is always reached that 
Hezekiah was already born when his father succeeded to the govern- 
ment (cf. Driver, Isaiah, p. 40). 
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twofold persona moralis. The prophet would have said f's"N3 ; 
noby in this kind of personification is unheard of, and the 
house of David, as then before the view of the prophet, was 
not at all deserving of such a designation. There is therefore 
no other alternative left but to accept the view that the 
prophet means by mobyn a particular virgin, and one, more- 
over, belonging to the house of David, as the Messianic 
character of the prophecy desiderates. She who is meant is 
the same as is named by Micah v. 2, 7121. It is the virgin 
whom God’s spirit presents before the prophet, and who, 
although he cannot name her, yet stands before his soul as 
selected for something extraordinary (cf. the article in 20 
in Num. xi. 27 and similar passages). How exalted this 
mother appears to him, is seen from the fact that it is 
she who gives the son his name, the name DeuEy (here to 
be written as one word). The purport of this name is 
purely promissory. But if we look at the 12? and the occasion 
which preceded it, the nix can be no mere promise and no 
pure promise; we expect (1) that it will be an extraordinary 
fact which the prophet announces, and (2) a fact with a 
threatening presentative side. Now a humiliation of the 
house of David is already included in the fact that the God 
it will not recognise nevertheless shapes its future as the 
emphatic xi says: He (adrés) from His own impulse and: 
out of His own choice. But this shaping of the future must 
also be as threatening for the unbelieving house of David as 
it is promising for the believers of Israel. And the threaten- 
ing of the nix cannot be to be sought exclusively in ver. 15, 
seeing that both B? and 73 transfer the central Learing of 
the mx to ver. 14; and further, the externally unconnected 
addition of ver. 15 shows that what is said in ver. 14 is the 
main thing, and not conversely. In ver. 14, however, a 
threatening element of the nv can only lie in this, that it is 
not Ahaz and not a son of Ahaz, or generally of the house of 
David as then hardening itself, through whom God saves His 
people, tut that a nameless virgin of humble rank, whom God 
has chosen, and whom He shows to His prophet in the mirror 
of His counsel, will bring forth the divine deliverer of His 

1 See on this the tractate Sofrim iv. Halacha 8, and pp. 67, 68 of the 
edition by Joel Miiller, 1878. 
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people in the midst of the impending tribulations. And by 
this it is indicated that He who is the pledge of the continued 
existence of Judah does not come until the present degenerate 
house of David, which is bringing Judah to the brink of 
destruction, is removed even to the stump (chap. xi. 1). 

But now comes the further question, Wherein consists 
the extraordinary characteristic of the announced fact? It 
consists in this, that according to chap. ix. 5, Immanuel Him- 
self is a xDB,—He is God in bodily self-presentation. If, how- 
ever, the Messiah is 28v®Y in the sense that, as the prophet in 
chap. ix. 5 (cf. chap. x. 21) expressly says, He is Himself 

x, His birth must also be a wonderful or miraculous one. 
The prophet, it is true, does not say that the noby whom no 
man has yet known will bear Him without that happening, 
so that He is born not so much out of the house of David, 
as into it, a gift of heaven; but this mobyn was and remained 
in the Old Testament an enigma or mystery, powerfully inciting 
to the épevydy mentioned in 1 Pet. i 10-12, and waiting 
for its solution in a historical fulfilment. Thus the nix is on 
the one side a mystery staring threateningly at the house of 
David, and on the other side it is a mystery rich in comfort 
to the prophet and all believers; and it is couched in such 
enigmatic terms in order that they who harden themselves 
may not understand it, and in order that believers may so 
much the more long to understand it. It is the result of the 
self-hardening of Ahaz, that the nix withdraws itself from his 
comprehension, just as the proclamation of the kingdom of 
heaven, according to Matt. xiii. 10-17, was wrapped in the 
veil of parable to the benefit of the disciples, but for the 
punishment of the hardened masses. 

In ver. 15 the threatening element of ver. 14 then becomes 
alone predominating. It would not be so if thickened milk 
and honey were meant here, as the usual food of the tenderest 
age of childhood (as maintained by Gesenius, Hengstenberg, 
and others). But the reason on which it is grounded in the 
following verses, 16, 17, conveys another view. Thickened 
milk and honey, the food of the desert, will be the only 
provisions which the land will furnish in the time con- 
temporaneous with the ripening youth of Immanuel. Non 
(from ¥DN, 4s, to be thick, clotted) is butter including the 
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cream (both included in Arab. .,0.), as 73°23 means cheese 


including the curd. The object to yt is expressed in vers. 
15, 16 by inf. absoluti (cf. the more usual mode of expression 
in chap. viii. 4). The 5 in inynb is that of time (Spurrel on 
Gen. iii. 8); it is used in a somewhat vaguer manuer than 7, 
as in ""¥p2, Amos iv. 7; 7p32, Deut. xvi. 4, where all the 
three parallel passages, Ex. xii. 10, xxiii. 18, Num. ix. 12, 
have "WY; M5) in Lev. xxiv. 12 is a designation of the terminus 
ad quem, as it also interchanges in reference to space in 
Ps, lix. 14 with Sy and 7Y. The incapacity to distinguish 
between bad and good belongs characteristically to the age of 
childhood (Deut. i. 39 and elsewhere), and to old age when it 
relapses into childish ways (2 Sam. xix. 36). The commence- 
ment of the capacity to distinguish things is equivalent to 
entering into the so-called anni discretionis, into the riper age 
of conscious free self-determination. The notion implied in 
the expression is not purely ethical, and therefore the ? is not 
to be taken as the 5 of purpose. By the time when Immanuel 
has advanced to this age, all the blessings of the land 
will be reduced to this, that a land full of luxuriant corn- 
fields and vineyards would have turned into a great wooded 
pasture land, only furnishing milk and honey and nothing 
more. The fact that #2R 29 N3t PW is used in the Torah 
as the characteristic designation of Canaan, ought not to 
disturb this view. The desolation of the land is the reason 
of the limitation of Immanuel to that most simple and 
uniform kind of food, a food which is also most meagre and 
insipid when compared with the fat of wheat and the 
exhilaration of wine. , 

This limitation thus finds its reason in vers. 16, 17; there 
are two successive and causally connected events which bring 
about that universal desolation. Vers. 16,17: “For before 
the, boy shall understand how to reject the evil and choose the 
good, laid waste will be the land before whose two kings thow art 
tn terror. Jehovah will bring upon thee, and upon thy people, 
and upon thy father's house, days such as have not come since 
the day when Ephraim tore himself from Judah—the king of 
Assur.” The land of the two kings, Syria and Israel, is first 
devastated by the Assyrians who are called hither by Ahaz 
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Tiglath-Pileser conquered Damascus and a part of the kingdom 
of Israel, and took away a large portion of the inhabitants of 
both regions into captivity (2 Kings xv. 29, xvi. 9). Judah 
is then also devastated by the Assyrians as a punishment for 
having scorned the help of Jehovah and having preferred 
their human help. Days of misfortune will come upon the 
royal house and the people of Judah, such as (WX, quales, as 
in Ex. x. 6) have not come upon them since the days of the 
calamity of the falling away of the ten tribes (c1*0> with prefixed 
?, the vague expression of direction in time, as in Judg. xix. 
30; 2 Sam. vii 6; for which elsewhere is also used D177), 
with following infin., Ex. ix. 18; 2 Sam. xix. 25). The calling 
in of Assur laid the foundation for the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Judah not less than for that of the kingdom of Israel. 
Ahaz thereby became a tributary vassal of the Assyrian king, 
and althuugh Hezekiah again became free from Assyria 
through the miraculous help of Jehovah, nevertheless what 
Nebuchadnezzar did was only the accomplishment of the 
frustrated undertaking of Sennacherib, “W8x 390 MX stands 
with incisive force at the end of the two verses. The NX is 
frequently placed where to an indefinite object is appended 
the more particularly defined object (Gen. vi. 19, xxvi. 34). 
Cheyne thinks that the closing words ~wx yoo nx weaken the 
energy of the expression, and that their ultra - distinctness 
betrays the fact of their being an interpolation. Like Knobel 
aud others, he rejects them as a gloss. But even if Sp3 
new in ver. 20a be a gloss, here the words appear to me to 
be like the arrow point of vers. 16, 17. The very king to 
whom Ahaz has. recourse in his terror will bring Judah to the 
brink of destruction. Besides, the entirely loose unconnected 
succession of ver. 17 after ver. 16 is very effective. The hope 
which ver. 16 gives rise to in Ahaz, is suddenly transformed 
into bitter deception. In the view of such catastrophes, 
Isaiah prophesies the birth of Immanuel. At the time when 
he will understand aright what is good and bad, he will eat only 
thickened milk and honey ; and this fact has its reason in the 
desolation of the whole of the old territory of the Davidic king- 
dom which will precede his maturer youth, when he would choose 
other kinds of food if they were to be found. Consequently 
the birth of Immanuel in the vision of the prophet occurs in 
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the interval between that present time and the Assyrian 
oppressions, and his earliest childhood runs parallel with 
the Assyrian oppressions. In any case, their consequences are 
still lasting during the time of his riper youth. This cannot 
be taken away from the prophecy; nor does Bredenkamp 
(who takes inynd as determining a purpose “in order that he 
may know what Ahaz has not known: to reject the evil and 
to choose the good”) succeed thereby as he intends in separat- 
ing the birth of Immanuel from being interwoven with the 
Syro-Ephraimitish war. We shall afterwards see how, not- 
withstanding this involvement, the truth of the prophecy 
nevertheless continues to exist. 

What now follows in vers. 18—25 is only the development 
in detail of ver. 17. The promising side of the ms remains 
in the background. In the presence of Ahaz the promise 
must be dumb. So much the more eloquent is the threatening 
of judgment expressed from ver. 18: “ And it comes to puss 
in that day, Jehovah shall hiss for the fly that is at the end of 
the Nile-arms of Egypt, and the bee that is in the land of 
Assur; and they come and settle down all of them in the 
valleys of the declivities, and in the clefts of the rocks, and in 
all the thorn thickets, and in all the meadows.” The prophet 
already said in chap. v. 26 that Jehovah would hiss for dis- 
tant peoples, and now he is able to name them by name. 
Bees and swarms of flies are also used as a Homeric image 
for swarms of peoples, Jl. ii. 87: jive EOvea eici peticoawy 
adwvawv, and 469: jire putawy adwdwv EOvea vrodAd. Here 
the images are likewise emblematic. The Egyptian people, 
being unusually numerous, is compared to the swarming fly 
(m2, wba, from we to move much and inconstantly hither 
and thither) ; i and the Assyrian people, being warlike and eager 
for conquest, is compared to the stinging bee, which j is so difficult 
to turn away (Deut. i. 44; Ps. exviii. 12); 754 from 1m, ye 
to be behind one another, to follow one another, drive, swarm. 
The emblems also correspond to the nature of the two countries ; 
the fly to slimy Egypt, which, from being such, abounds in 
insects (see chap. xviii. 1),! and the bee to the more moun- 

1 Egypt abounds in midges, gnats, gadflies, and especially muscartae, in- 
cluding a species of small flies (Lge, so called from their humming, 
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tainous and woody Assyria, where bee-culture still constitutes 
one of the principal branches of trade in the present day. 
ni’, pl. OM, is a name of the Nile and of its arms; the word 
is Egyptian (yaro, with the art. phiaro, plur. yaréu), but also 
Semitic (Friedr. Delitzsch, Hebr. Language, p. 25). The end 
of the Nile-arms of Egypt, from a Palestinian point of view, 
was the farthest corner of the land. The army of Egypt 
marches out of the whole extent of the couutry, meets with 
the Assyrian army in the Holy Land, where both settle down 
QQ", according to the Masoretic evidence, Mira, like .yn, chap. 
xix. 1; \on, Lev. xxvi. 36, and other instances), and cover it 
in such a way that ninan ‘om, the valleys of steep overhanging 
heights (cf. on chap. v. 6), and pypon ‘P'P2, clefts of the rocks, 
all O'8332, thorn hedges, and pny, pastures (from bay, accord- 
ing to the Assyr., related to 33, 205, to make to couch, 
to bring to rest), are covered over with their swarms. Just 
such places are named as afford the flies and bees suitable 
shelter and abundance of nourishment, and this shows the 
faithfulness to nature with which the figure is depicted. If 
we look at the historical fulfilment, it also corresponds to the 
literal terms of the prophecy ; for no collision of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian forces took place iu the time of Hezekiah ; 
and it was not till the time of Josiah that a collision took 
place between the Chaldean and Egyptian powers in the 
eventful battle fought between Pharaoh-Necho and Nebuchad- 
nezzar at Carchemish, which was decisive for the fate of Judah. 
That the spirit of prophecy points to this eventful occurrence, 
is shown in ver. 20, where there is now no further reference 
to Egypt, because it succumbed to the Eastern Asian empire. 
Ver. 20: “In that day the All-Lord will shave with a razor 
that is for hire on the banks of the river, with the king of Assur, 
the head and the hair of the legs; and also the beard will it take 
away.” Knobel takes the hair-growth as figurative of the 
vegetable produce of the country; but the allegation that the 
flora, as the hair-covering of the soil, is a Biblical representa- 
tion, has only limited support in the use of 12 as a name of 


DMZ. xii. 701, 702, Anm. 3),and they area great plague to men in the whole 
region of the Nile (eee Hartmann, Naturgeschtchtlich-medicintsche Skizee der 
Nilldnder, p. 204 f., 1865). The wasp is found as a hieroglyphic sign, in 
Lower Egypt (see Ebera, Aegypten und die Bticher, Mose’s i. 73 f.). 
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the uncultivated vine left to itself (Lev. xxv. 5).! The people 
of Judah are viewed here, as chap. i. 6, as a stripped and 
naked man, who has not only the hair of his head and parts 
(orm, euphemistically of the place where the two legs separate) 
shaved off, but, what is most shameful of all, also the hair of 
his beard, which is the sign of manly vigour, manliness, and 
manly dignity. For this purpose the All-Ruler uses a razor, 
which is more exactly designated as conductitia in litoribus 
(see on 2393, 1 Sam. xiv. 4), Huphratis (193 here instead of 
37), and yet more precisely as the king of Asshur, although 
this 1wix 75p2 may be an elucidative addition not belonging 
to the original text.? 27 might mean, as the genitive of 
a neuter, conductitii, or of an abstract term, conductionis, as it 
seems to have been so taken by the accentuation ; but we take 
it rather adjectively: with a razor, that is to say, that which 
is for hire in the regions on both sides of the Euphrates—the 
king of Asshur. ‘WA is mase. in Num. vi. 5, but may be fem. 
in the same way as V3F in Hos, vii. 4, and as ban and D{7A, with 
same nominal prefix ¢a, always is; and that it is thus understood 
here is shown by "BOF, The verb 75D has here its proper 
meaning, to shave off, radere (cf. 350, abstergere, whence 210, 
omoyyos, aoyyos, a sponge), which also takes on the special 
sense of scraping together, gathering in. In “1269 there is 
involved the bitterest sarcasm for Ahaz; the cheap knife which 
he had hired for the deliverance of Judah is hired by the 
Lord in order to shave Judah wholly and most shamefully. 


1In the Arabic (Persian and Turkish) we frequently find the hair of 
the head compared to long leaves (DMZ. vii. 373), to the foliage of vines 
(de Sacy, Chrestom. iii. 54), or to the branches of palms (Amrulkais, Muall. 
v. 33). In the classical usage, figurative terms like xén, 968, coma 
(caesaries) are commonly applied to woods and trees. In the Mishna, Peah 
ii. 3, the branches of two trees beating on each other are designated Wwe 
vmod. 

. pal also signifies the tract along the banks of a river (as the place for 


apes passing over), and xar’ 3, that of the Euphrates, the whole tract of 


land stretching from the east bank of the Euphrates to the Tigris, and 
from the west bank to the Arabian desert (berrtjet-el-‘arab), from which, 
according to the Turkish Kamas and Lez geographtcum, ii. 232-3, is derived 
‘Ibri or ‘Ibrdni, the name of the Jewish people, as having come from the 
land stretching from the bank of the Euphrates to the Tigris, 
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Thus shaved Judah is a depopulated and desert land, in which 
men nourish themselves no longer by cultivating corn and 
wine, or by trade and commerce, but exclusively by the rearing 
of cattle. Vers. 21, 22: “And wz will come to pass in that 
day that a man keeps a little cow and a couple of sheep. And 
tt comes to pass, on account of the quantity of the milk produce, 
he will eat cream, for butter and honey shall every one eat who 
is left within the land.” The former prosperity has gone down 
even to scantiest housekeeping. One man keeps carefully 
alive (™M, like 77 elsewhere) a diminutive milch cow (only 
a heifer, for the strongest and finest of the cattle that are full 
grown have fallen as spoil to the enemy) and two head of 
smaller animals. ‘nY, not ‘2%, because two female sheep or 
’ goats in milk are meant, and all the same this is enough; 
there are but a few men now in the country, and since all the . 
land is pasture, the few beasts give milk in abundance; for, 
as a rural proverb says, “ the cow is milked through the mouth.” 
Bread and wine are unprocurable, Whoever has escaped tlie 
Assyrian razor eats thickened milk and honey; this, and 
nothing but this, without change ad nauseam ; for the hills, 
formerly covered with vines and corn-fields, are now over- 
grown with thorns. 

The prophet repeats this three times in vers. 23-25: “And 
at will come to pass in that day, every place where a thousand vines 
stand at a thousand silver pieces, thorns and thistles will it be- 
come. With arrows and with bows will men go; for the whole 
land will become thorns and thistles. And all the hills which are 
wont to be hoed with the hoe, thou wilt not go to them from fear 
of thorns and thistles ; and it becomes a gathering place of oxen, — 
and a treading place of sheep.” The D2 AD, ie. 1000 shekels 
of silver, recall to mind Song of Sol. viii. 11; but there that 
is the value of the yearly produce. Here the thousand 
shekels are the value of a thousand vines, the designation of 
a peculiarly valuable bit of vineyard. In the present day the 
value of a vineyard in Lebanon and Syria is still reckoned 
according to the value of the separate vines, and usually one 
vine is reckoned as worth one piastre, a little more than two- , 
pence each, just as in Germany a Johannesberg vine is valued 
ata ducat, Every piece of land where such precious vines 
stand will become a prey to thorny brushwood. People go 
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there ("BY KI3;, retraction of the tone, with following Milel)* 
with arrow and bow, because the whole ground will have become 
thorns and thistles (see on chap. v. 6a), and therefore wild 
beasts will make their abode among them. And thou,—thus 
does the prophet address the dweller in the country,—thou 
comest not to all the hills which have been hitherto most 
carefully cultivated,’ thou comest not to them in order to make 
them again fertile, from fear (NNT in the accusative = NNYD) 
of thorns and thistles, 2¢ because the thick undergrowth 
frightens thee from attempting to reclaim such a fallow. 
Jerome, Vitringa, Ewald, and others interpret otherwise: 
timor veprium.non veniet illuc, but me sian-nd has a personal 
meaning ; if nxv were the subject, the expression would have 
been Dxi3n. Thus, then, they give the oxen free course there, 
and let what grows be trodden down by sheep and goats. The 
description is intentionally tautological and pleonastiv, heavy 
and dragging. It aims at giving the impression of a waste 
heath, of a dull uniformity. Hence the repetitions of 7 and 
mm, In vers. 23-25, whatever is intended as historically 
future may be also in every case translated by the future; 
the impf. 08m, ver. 23a, expresses the condition of things 
at the breaking in of the devastation (“ where when this breaks 
so and so many vines will stand”); only puy’ in ver. 25a has 
not a future, but a present signification; not sarrientur, and 
still less sarriebantur, but sarriuntur, as expressing the culti- 
vation going on at present. The indefinite subject of ™ in 
ver. 250 is all that lies round about. 
Thus far does the discourse of Isaiah to king Ahaz go. 
He does not say expressly when Immanuel will be born, but 
only what will have happened before he enters upon the 
riper years of boyhood: namely, first the devastation of Israel 
and Syria, and then the devastation of Judah itself by the 
Assyrians. But when he represents Immanuel as eating 
thickened milk and honey as well as all those who survive 
the Assyrian oppressions in the Holy Land, he manifestly 
_beholds and thinks of the childhood of Immanuel as coincid- 
ing with the time of the Assyrian calamities. In such a 
1 In the Codices the remark is expressly made on wy: Syd opus ‘3 
Po 72 yer, te. twice occurring as Milel, here and in Deut. i. 38. 
2 Compare the reminiscence in the Mishna, Peah ii. § 2. 
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combined perspective view of events which lie far apart, 
consists what Chr. A. Crusius has designated the complex 
character of the prophecy.’ The ground of this complex 
character of it is the human limitation attaching to the far 
look of the prophet, which limitation the Spirit of God allows 
to exist and makes subservient to Himself. If we cleave to 
the letter of the prophecy, it is possible on account of its 
complex character to find fault with its truth; but if we look 
upon the substance of what it contains, it will be found that 
its truth is not thereby destroyed. For the things which the 
prophet sees together are also essentially connected although 
not in time. If Isaiah here, in chaps. vii—xii., looks upon 
Assyria absolutely as the universal empire (cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 
29; Ezra vi. 22), this is so far true, seeing that the four 
empires from the Babylonian to the Roman are really only 
the unfolding of the beginning which had its beginning in 
Assyria. And if, here in chap. vii, he thinks of the son of 
the virgin as growing up under the Assyrian oppressions, this 
is also so far true, since Jesus was actually born in a time in 
which the Holy Land, deprived of its earlier fulness of bless- 
ing, found itself under the supremacy of the universal empire, 
and in a condition which went back to. the unbelief of Ahaz 
as its ultimate cause. Besides He, who in the fulness of time 
became flesh, does truly lead an ideal life in the Old Testa- 
ment history. The fact that the house and people of David 
did not perish in the Assyrian calamities is really, as chap. viii. 
presupposes, to be ascribed to His presence, which, although 
not yet in bodily form, was nevertheless active. Thus is 
solved the contradiction between the prophecy and the history 
of its fulfilment. We do not need to have recourse to the 
expedient of Bengel, Schegg, Schmieder, and others, who hold 
that the mx consists in an event just about to happen, which 
points typically to the birth of the real Immanuel ; nor do we 
require the expedient of Hofmann, who takes the words of tho 
prophet as an emblematic prophecy of the rise of a new Israel 
which will come to spiritual understanding in a troublous 


1 Ed. Konig (Offenbarungsbegrif des A. T. ii. 388, 389, 1882) thinks 
this subject can be more correctly formulated thus: “God makes what 
was announced by prophecy separate itself in reality into different 
stages.” 
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time, due to the want of understanding in the Israel of that 
present time. Rather is the view of Vitringa, Haneberg, 
Reusch, Vilmar, and others to be adopted, namely, that the 
prophet makes the stages in the life of the Messiah of the 
far future to be time-measures of the events of the immediate 
future. This he actually does; but in prophesying, without 
holding the birth of Immanuel to be an event of the distant 
future, he combines him who is seen in vision with the 
approaching tribulations. Far sight and near sight are com- 
bined with each other in his prophecy; the prophecy is 
divine within human limits. 


Two SIGNS OF THE IMMEDIATE ForurE, Cuap, VIII. 1-4. 


In the midst of the continued turmoils of the Syro- 
Ephraimitish war, Isaiah receives God’s instruction to perform 
a peculiar prophetic action. Vers. 1,2: “ Then Jehovah said 
to me, Take thee a large tablet, and write thereon in common 
legible lines: In speed trophies, booty hastens.’ And I will 
take for me trustworthy witnesses: Uriah the priest and 
Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah.” The tablet (cf. iii. 23, 
where the same word signifies a metal mirror), perhaps a 
smoothed tablet of wood, is to be large, in order to produce 
the impression of its being monumental; and the writing 
upon it is to be v2 01, the stylus of the people, «.e. writing 
in the usual popular character, consisting of inartistic lines 
easily read (cf. Rev. xiii. 18, xxi. 17). What is to be written 
is introduced with ? of dedication, as in Ezek. xxxvii. 16, or, 
more generally, of relation, as, ¢g., jn Jer. xxiii, 9. But as it 
is not a personal name which the 4 introduces, but a thing, 
a -)) will have to be taken, as Luzzatto does, for fut. instans, 
according to Gen. xv. 12; Josh. ii 5; Hab. i. 17 (see remark 
upon it) = acceleratura sunt spolia, spoils are about to be 
hastened. Most of the commentators confuse the nature of 
the thing by taking these words at once as the name 
of a person (Ewald, § 288c); they are not yet this at the 
outset, but only become such afterwards. At first they are 
an oracular announcement of what is future: trophies, booty, 
are at hand,—but who is the conquered one? Jehovah and 

1 (Maher-shalal-hash-baz.] 


f 
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His prophet, although not initiated into the policy of Ahaz, 
know. But their knowledge is intentionally shrouded in the 
veil of mystery. For the inscription is not to predict any- 
thing to the people. It is only to be a means whereby 
publicly to announce that the course of events was one that 
was foreknown and pre-indicated by Jehovah. Accordingly, 
when what is said by the inscription on the tablet occurs, 
men will know that it is the fulfilment of this inscription, 
and therefore an event predetermined by God. On this 
account Jehovah takes to Himself witnesses. It is not 
necessary to read either 7TYN!, with Knobel and others (and 
I got to testify), nor 71yM, with LXX. Targ. Syr. Hitzig 
(and get to testify). The relation is the same as with POX 
instead of P}7 in Ezek. v. 3. Jehovah says what He will do, 
and the prophet knows without its being necessary to be told 
him that it was to be done instrumentally through him. Uriah 
is doubtless the same person who afterwards set himself to serve 
the heathen desires of Ahaz (2 Kings xvi. 10 sqq.). Zechariah 
ben Jeberechiah (Berechiah), of the same name as the post- 
exile prophet, was perhaps the Asaphite mentioned in 2 Chron. 
xxix. 13. The two are reliable witnesses as being persons of 
high distinction whose testimony is of great authority with the 
people. Accordingly, when the history of the time itself solves 
the enigma of that inscription, these two will tell the people how 
long before it had been written down by the prophet as such. 

In the meantime something occurred whereby the place of 
the dead tablet was taken by a more eloquent living one. 
Vers. 3, 4: “ And I approached the prophetess ; and she con- 
ceived, and bear a son. Then said Jehovah to me: Call his 
name Swiftly—Trophies—Booty hastens; for before the boy 
will learn to cry my father and my mother, they will carry the 
property of Damascus and the trophies of Samaria before the 
king of Assur.” How entirely different does ver. 3 sound 
from chap. vii. 141! The nya is not the moby there ; for if the 
son of the virgin is the Messiah, he is born into the house of 
David, and not into the house of the prophet. Besides, the 
prophet has already a son from his young wife, and she was 
no longer moby.’ To his son Shearjashub, in whose name the 


1 J. J. Raven (Cambridge), in his Hesay on Isaiah vii.-ix. 7, observes 
on chap. viii. 3: “ Now to accomplish the sign that was given to Ahaz, 
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law of the history of Israel was formulated to the prophet on 
the occasion of his call in chap. vi., there is now added 
another son, to whom the inscription on the tablet (with 
omission of the ?) is given as a name, agd who therefore 
symbolizes the approaching chastisement of Syria and of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes. Before this boy learns to lisp the 
name of father and mother, they will carry away (8%, not 
3 imperf. Ni. which is 83, but Kal with the latent un- 
determined subject Xian, Ges. § 137. 3) the treasures of 
Damascus and the trophies (te. spoils taken from the flying 
or slaughtered enemy) of Samaria before the king of Assyria, 
and he will therefore leave the territory of the two capitals 
as a conqueror. It is true that Tiglath-Pileser only 
conquered Damascus and not Samaria; but he wrested 
from Pekah, the king of Samaria, the’ land beyond the 
Jordan and also a part of the land on this side. The trophies 
which he took home from there to Assyria were not less 72% 
je’ than if he, as Shalmanasar-Sargon afterwards did, had 
conquered Samaria. The birth of Mahershalal took place 
about three-quarters of a year later than the preparation of 
the tablet (for there is no need to take 22?8! in the sense of 
a plupf.); and the interval defined from the birth of the boy 
till the chastisement of the allied kingdoms amounts to about 
one year. Now, as the Syro-Ephraimitish war did not begin 
later than in the first year of Ahaz, and as the chastisement 
by Tiglath-Pileser occurred during the lifetime of the allies, 
whereas Pekah was murdered soon thereafter (2 Kings xv. 30), 
there elapsed from the beginning of the war to the chastise- 
ment of the allies at most three years, and the setting forth 
of the tablet. cannot consequently be assigned a much later 
date than the scene with Ahaz. The inscription on the tablet 
adopted as the name of the child was not a purely consolatory 
prophecy, since the prophet had shortly before prophesied that 
the same Assyria would devastate Judah as well as the two 
allied countries. It was only a practical proof of the omni- 
scient omnipotence of Jehovah shaping the history of the 
future. The prophet has indeed the melancholy vocation of 
the prophet takes to wife the young woman spoken of ;” but this and 


other forced hypothetical explanations—such as that Ahaz may have 
adopted Mahershalal—convict themeelvea, 
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having to make obdurate, to harden. Hence his discoursing 
and acting are so enigmatical in relation to both the king and 
the people. Jehovah foreknows the consequences which the 
calling in of the help of Assyria will have for Syria and 
Israel. This knowledge He writes down with the certification 
of witnesses, If this is fulfilled, it is at the same time a 
termination to the rejoicing of the king and people in their 
self-obtained deliverance. 

But Isaiah does not find himself surrounded merely by the 
very wide circle of an incorrigible people ripe for judgment. 
He does not stand alone, but is surrounded by a small band 
of believing disciples, who need consolation, and are worthy of 
it. It is to these that the promising other side of the prophecy 
of Immanuel belongs. Mahershalal cannot comfort or con- 
sole them; for they know that when Assyria has done with 
Damascus and Samaria, the troubles of Judah are not over, 
but are only really about to begin. The prophecy of 
Immanuel is destined to be the stronghold of the believers in 
the terrible judgment time of the worldly power which was 
then commencing; and to turn into the light and unfold 
the consolation it contained for the believers, is the purpose 
of the discourses which now follow. 


THe Esoteric Discourses, Cuaps. VIII. 5-XIL 


A.—Immanuel’s consolation in the coming darknesses, . 
chap. viii. 5-ix. 6. 


The heading and introduction: “ And Jehovah continued 
Jurther to speak to me as follows,” extends to all the following 
discourses as far as chap. xii. They all tend to consolation. 
But consolation presupposes need of consolation. Hence the 
prophet must also begin here with threatening of judgment. 
Vers. 6,7: “ Forasmuch as this people despises the waters of 
Siloa that go softly and hold with delight to Rezin and the son 
of Remaliah—therefore behold ! the All-Lord bringeth up upon 
them the waters of the river, the mighty and the great ones, the 
king of Assur and all his host; and it rises up over all his 
channels, and goes over all his banks.” The Siloa has the 
name MY, or, according to a well-supported reading, 1?” 
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(the resolved open form like P%'¥, 16‘? is interchangeable with 
the sharpened form like nidp, viay, 3, and the full writing 
with the defective as in THY, VIMY), ab emittendo, either in an 
infinitive sense as shooting forth, or in a concretely coloured 
particigal sense (after the form 7133) as emissus (amrectaApévos, 
Jobn ix. 7), bubbling forth ; cf. Talm. pndwn nva, land to be 
artificially irrigated (oppos. yan nva, fertilized by rain)! The 
“waters of Siloa” streamed from what is now called the 
Mary - spring, and they were brought from there to the 
western city by means of a canal sunk in the rocks; and 
they served besides for watering the gardens lying at the 
outlet of Tyropceon and the valley of Kedron (see Miihlau, 
Art. “ Siloah ”” in Riehm’s Dict.). The canal had a slight slope ; 
the fal], therefore, was moderate; and, further, the spring was 
intermittent. These still-flowing waters” present an image of 
the invisible ruling of God which does not always appear 
sensibly to the eye,—that God whom Israel and the royal 
house with which He had connected His promise might call 
their own. The beautiful figure was the more appropriate, 
that the Siloa passage ran through the Ophel from the north- 
east to the south-west, and the Siloa water therefore to a 
certain extent’ streamed from Zion. But Zion and the mount 
of the temple are one, and hence Jerome has good ground 
for representing the fons Siloe as flowing ad radices montis 
Ston, and again in radicibus montis Moria. The reproach of 


1 Since Athias, the written form nown (without Dagesh) has come in. 


But all the editions from Soncin and the Complutensian to the Venetian 
of 1521 (as well as Nissel, Lombroso, and Hutter) have ndwn. The 


Cod. Babyl. also writes it thus with Dagesh (although a later hand has 
erased it), and the Targum has anidy. It is true that Kimchi also 


erroneously quotes (under the form Siyrg) miby; but there is not a 


single text which presents this double plena scriptio with  raphatum. 

* Rabban Simon b. Gamaliel—as we read in Erachin 10b—taught that 
the Siloah poured forth water only to the extent of an as, that is, so that 
the opening of the spring had only the circumference of an as. Then the 
king ordered that it (the Siloah) was to be enlarged, that it might give 
more water. But, on the contrary, it gave less, so that they again made 
itsmaller, and it then ran as before ; in order thus to confirm what is said 
in Jer. ix. 13: “Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let 
the mighty man glory in his might.” 
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despising the waters of Siloah applies to Judah as well as 
to Ephraim, and not to the latter only (Nigelsbach): to the 
former, because it trusts in Assyria and despises the less 
tangible but surer help which the house of David—if it 
remained faithful—had to expect from the God of promise ; 
to the latter, because it had allied itself with Aram to over- 
throw the house of David. And yet the house of David, 
although sunken and deformed, is the God-chosen fountain- 
head of the salvation which is realized in secret still course. 
The second reproach applies more especially to Ephraim. 
NX is a prep.: and (because) delighting (is felt) with (see on. 
the form of connection before a following preposition, Ges. 
§ 116. 1), ae in and by the fellowship with Rezin and 
Pekah, nX tab like OY m7, The substantive clause is pre- 
ferred to the verbal clause #1 on account of the antithetical 
consonance of thvp with oxo. Knobel and others refer the 
reproof to dissatisfied Jews who were secretly favourable to 
the undertaking of the two allies. But although there may 
have been such under the misgovernment of Ahaz (to which 
Luzzatto refers the D°¥28 nixdn), yet chap. vii. 2 speaks of the 
people of Judah without exception, and 731 Opn, which in 
Isaiah mostly applies to Judah (eg. chap. xxix. 13), but 
sometimes also to the whole people, with special reference 
to Ephraim (chap. ix. 15, cf. chap. ix. 7, 8), will consequently 
in attachment to chap. viii. 4 comprehend Ephraim. This is 
also confirmed by ver. 8; and chap. ix. 7 sqq. may be cited 
in support of it, where sin and punishment are also appor- 
tioned to Ephraim and Judah. An explanation which would 
allow the immediate reference of mn pyn to Judah would be 
welcome. Such an expedient is furnished by Kohler (Gesch. 
ii 1, p. 2), who refers 6a to Judah and explains 66 thus: 
“ And because nothing but jubilation prevails with Rezin and 
the son of Remaliah about the previous succeeding of their 
plans.” But nx after tno makes the impression that it 
indicates the object of the delighting. Perhaps Did» is to be 
read with Meier and Bredenkamp, following which Reuss 
also translates: et perd courage aw sujet de Resin ; Didd, melt- 
ing away (chap. x. 18), for fear is perhaps pregnant for 
fearing, and is in virtue of a bold construction, mpds 70 
onuawopevoy (like tw, chap. Ixv. 18), connected with the. 
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accusative of the object. This melting away would corre- 
spond to the trembling like aspen leaves in chap. vii. 2. 
But however the text is to be taken, what is threatened in 
vers. 7, 8 must be referred to Ephraim and Judah. The 
image of the invasion of Assyria is, aa in Jer. xlvii. 2, taken 
from the periodic overflowings of the Euphrates. The over- 
flow of the Assyrian host (7133 here used of a heavy massive 
multitude) strikes Ephraim first, in whose territories it flows 
over everything. P'S is the channel holding the water, and 
mi the bank ; "73 is abbreviated from Mi", The threat of 
punishment is introduced by A; 1 is like the Arab. 
3, the mark of sequence (Ewald, § 3.488). The words 
WEN WON we take as an elucidation by the prophet himself, 
_ as in chap. vii. 17. 

Not till then, but certainly then, and irresistibly, this 
overflowing reaches on to Judah. Ver. 8: “And presses 
forward into Judah, overflows, and streams farther, till it 
reaches to the neck; and the spreadings out of its wings fill 
thy land, as broad as it is,O Immanuel!” Ephraim is put 
wholly under water by the river; it perishes entirely. But 
in Judah the river rolling on (039, driving farther or there- 
over, Hab. i. 11) and pressing forwards (adh), really reaches 
the most dangerous height; yet if a deliverer is found, there 
is still a possibility of being saved. Such a deliverer is 
Immanuel. To him the prophet complains that the land 
which is his land, and not merely the land of his birth (Gen. 
xii, 1; Jonah i 8) but of his dominion (cf. chap. ix. 6), is 
almost swallowed up by the world-power; the land has become 
filled in its whole breadth (cf. on 1, Ges. § 147a) by the 
outspreadings (Mite, a Hophal noun; cf. similar nominal 
forms in ver. 23, chap. xiv. 6, xxix. 3, and especially 
Ps. Ixvi. 11") of the wings of the stream, ic. of the masses of 
water covering the land, pouring from the main stream like 
two equally broad wings, on either side of the trunk. The 
figure of wings of the streain is introduced by the fact that, 
the stream represents the army of Assyria, and the wings of 
the stream are the ‘BIN, the wings of the army of Assyria. 

1 mp9, to spread itself out, applied to a river, corresponds to the Arab. 
maddu, yamuddu, which is also said of the water passing over its bank 
and the surroundings, and flooding them. 
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But it also naturally occurs from the nature of the subject 
to compare the onward hurrying stream to a bird shooting 
thither; "Aerds is an old name of the Nile. Immanuel, 
whether it be written masoretically as one word or as two, is 
here in any case used as a proper name, as in chap. vii. 14 
(as Jerome remarks, nomen proprium non interpretatum). 
Bredenkamp makes the apostrophe of Immanuel into an 
apostrophe of the people of Judah, and takes 5x woy as the 
watchword: With us is God. But we cannot let this Old 
Testament invocation of the name of the future Christ 
(Acts ix. 14; 1 Cor. i 2) be eo easily wrested from us. 

The upturned look, imploring help, does not remain un- 
answered. The lamentation over the threatening destruction 
is immediately transformed into the jubilation of holy defiance. 
Vers. 9,10: “ Hxasperate yourselves, O peoples, and break to 
pieces ; and learn tt, all distances of theearth! Gird yourselves, 
and break to pieces; gird yourselves, and break to pieces! 
Counsel council, and it comes to naught ; speak speech, and i 
does not become real: for with us is God.” The-second imperat- 
ives in ver. 9 are threatening words of authority, having a 
future signification, and alternating in ver. 10 with imper- 
fects: Go on exasperating yourselves (wh with the tone on the 
penult., and therefore not Pu. of 139, consociart, as the Targum 
translates, but the Qal of 381, malum esse), go on equipping 
yourselves; nevertheless ye are about to fall in pieces (anh 
from NNN, related to NN3, confringi, consternari). The prophet 
classes together all the peoples that are rushing on against 
God’s people, pronounces upon them the sentence of annihila- 
tion, and calls upon all the distant lands to hear this ultimate 
fate of the kingdom of the world spoken to them. The 
world - kingdom must be shattered to pieces in the land of 
Immanuel ; for with us—as the watchword of believers runs 
in reference to Him—with us is God ! 


1A. v. G. in the Lit. CBI. 1869, Nr. 5, puts forward the conjecture that 
Alyueros, which is also used as an original name of the river, is equiva- 
lent to alyvxids, because the powerful many-armed river made the 
impression on the first Hellenes of a bird of prey with powerful pinions. 
Tlereyés is hardly to be derived from xéz-oxes, but rather from xs— 
TI{E]T—«, and is therefore synonymous with pry (see A. Kolbe in the 


Zeitschrift fir d. Gymnasialwesen, xx. 927). 
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There now follows in ver. 11 an explanatory proposition. 
It seems at first sight to turn away to a different theme, but 
it stands in the closest connection with the triumphal words 
of vers. 9,10. Immanuel is the stronghold, the fortress of 
the believers in the approaching time of Assyrian judgment. 
He and in Him God, and not any kind of human support. 
This is the connection of vers. 11, 12: “ For Jehovah has 
thus spoken to me, overpowering me with God’s hand, and pressing 
it upon me not to walk in the way of this people, saying: Call 
not conspiracy all that this people calls conspiracy, and what is 
feared by it fear not, and do not think terrible.” ‘PI, the 
hand, is the absolute hand which, when it is laid upon a man, 
overpowers all his perception, feeling, and thinking ; 77 npn 
(that is to say, Y, Ezek. iii. 14) is therefore the condition in 
which God’s hand shows itself peculiarly strong on the pro- 
phet, the state of a peculiarly pressing and impressive working 
of God. Luther, like the Syriac, erroneously interprets it: 
as if he takes me by the hand; Npin is related to the Kal, 
tnvalescere, not to the Hi. apprehendere. This circumstantial 
statement, and not the main verb D8, is what is carried on in 
‘710%; for the latter term is not 3 p. prf. Pi., which would 
have to be ‘720%, as Ps, exviii. 18 (28TN, Josh. ii. 18, is the 
form of address to a woman, with é instead of 4), nor does it 
need to so be corrected ; rather is this 3 yp. imperf. Kal (without 
suffix "6°, Hos. x. 10, whereas impf. Pi. ©") closely con- 
nected with nm nprna, according to the analogy of the usual 
passing of the participial and infinitive expression into the 
finite form. With overwhelming influence and instructively 
warning against going in the way of this people, Jehovah spake 
to the prophet as follows, The warning runs to the effect that 
the prophet and those who stand on his side are not to call We 
what the mass of the people call WP (cf. the cry of Athaliah, 
wp rwp, 2 Chron. xxiii. 13). The combination of Rezin and 
Pekah does not appear to be meant, for that was, in fact, an 
actual conspiracy or league against the house and people of 
David. Still less can the warning mean that believers, when 
they see how the unbelieving Ahaz brings the people into 
misfortune, ought not to enter into conspiracy against the 
person of the king (Hofmann, Drechsler); they are not 
warned, in fact, against making 1%7p, but from joining in the 


— 
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popular cry when the people say -wp. Roorda is therefore 
perhaps right when he explains it thus: sermo hic est de con- 
juratione, quae dicebatur prophetae et discipulorum eus. The 
same thing happened to Isaiah as to Amos (Amos vii. 10) 
and Jeremiah ; when the prophets were zealous against calling 
in foreign assistance, they were treated as being in the 
service of the enemy, and as having conspired for the over- 
throw of the kingdom. Those who were honest were not to 
share in this confusion of ideas, But this explanation of 
Roorda is seen to be impossible, by the fact that the warning 
is introduced as addressed to the prophet himself; and even 
if it is to be regarded as applying mainly to the disciples 
gathered around him, yet it cannot exclude himself. No 
solution of the enigma justifies the transformation of the wp 
into MP, as held by Secker, Gritz, and Cheyne; for that 
Isaiah with his disciples is warned against making the 
religion of the people theirs, is a thought quite foreign to the 
connection, nor is it so expressed that the warning could be 
understood according to ver. 19. We are therefore thrown 
back upon the explanation which has been commonly adopted 
since Jerome: noli duorum regum timere conjurationem. The 
prophet and his followers are not to call the enterprise of 
Rezin and Pekah conspiracy ; and they are generally not to 
join with cowardly political newsmongers (Niigelsbach) in the 
worldly ways of judging and speaking of the people who 
look upon things apart from God, nor in the hue and cry 
(2 Kings xi. 4) of the rabble who deny the higher hand in 
all things (Knabenbauer) ; they are not to fear (iD) what 
is to the people an object of fear (with subj. suffix, which is 
applied objectively in 1 Pet. iii. 14), nor are they to regard 
it as terrible, or feel it as terrible (724, as in chap. xxix. 23 ; 
Deut. i. 29, and in the Jewish Tefilla 73™Y2, “ we shudder 
before thee ”). 

The object of its fear was a very different one. Vers. 
13-15: “Jehovah of hosts, Him sanctify ; and let Him be 
your fear, and let Him be your terror ; so will He become a 
sanctuary, but a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to both 
the houses of Israel, a snare and trap to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. And many among them will stumble and will yall, and 
break to pieces, and be snared, and taken.” With 7 commences 
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the logical apodosis to ver. 13. If ye actually confess 
Jehovah the Holy One as such a one (@ "PM, as in chap. 
xxix, 23, for which there is only once Ps. in Deut. xxxii. 51), 
and if it is He whom ye fear, and who fills you with terror, 
(Ye, used of the object of the terror as 10 of the object 
of the fear, and therefore it is that which terrifies in a 
causative sense), then He will become a MPD, PO may 
indeed also denote the sanctified object or the object to be 
sanctified, as Knobel understands it here according to Num. 
xviii, 29 (cf. the plural in Lev. xxi 23; Ezek. xxviii. 18, 
res sanctae); but keeping to the idea of the word, this gives 
an unmeaning apodosis. Usually repo means the sanctified 
place, the sanctuary, with which the idea of an asylum is 
easily associated, because the temple was also regarded among 
the Israelites as an asylum, and was also generally respected 
as such (1 Kings i. 50, ii, 28 ; 1 Mac. x. 43; cf. Ex. xxi. 14). 
This is the explanation given here by most expositors; and 
the punctuators also took it in this sense, seeing that they 
have divided the two halves of ver. 14, as antithetical, by 
athnach ; and thus wpn is to be understood really, and to be 
translated sanctuary (Driver), and not asylum or refuge, which 
would be too narrow. The temple is not only a place of 
shelter, but also of grace, of blessing, of peace. Whoever 
sanctifies the Lord of lords, him He encompasses like temple 
walls ; He hides him in Himself while death and tribulation 
dwell without, and He comforts, feeds, and blesses him in his 
fellowship. pod mm must thus be explained, as I still 
always think, according to such passages as chap. iv. 5, 6; 
Ps, xxvii. 5, xxxi. 21, and Prov. xviii. 10; for the sequence 
makes us expect the expression of what Jehovah will become 
for those who sanctify Him. Another view is held by Reuss, 
who understands wpo to mean an unapproachable a&duroy 


( 0 >) (see Baudissin, Studien, ii. 89), and similarly Breden- 


kamp, and v, Orelli: “Sanctuary, He showing Himself as 
the destroying one whom one does not profane unpunished ;” 
Cheyne, “and He shall show Himself as holy.” But this 
gives an idea that is not germane to the following series of 
synonyms, and a thought that is not to be expected in relation 
to ver. 13. One expects the statement that He will become 
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a sanctuary to those who sanctify Him, also on His side. The 
antithesis follows: to the two houses of Israel, on the con- 
trary, t.¢. to the mass of the people of the two kingdoms 
as a whole, which neither sanctifies nor fears Jehovah, He 
becomes a rock and snare.’ The synonyms are intentionally 
accumulated (comp. xxviii. 13) in order to make the impression 
of a manifold but always inevitable fate of death. The first 
three verbs of ver. 15 refer to 128 (stone) and ‘yw (rock), and 
the last two to MB (snare) and wid (springe).’ All those 
who do not give the honour to Jehovah are dashed to pieces 
by His ruling as on a stone, and they are caught in it as in 
a trap. Accordingly, 52 might refer to ;2x and “ww (on them, 
as Gesenius, Hitzig, and Cheyne explain it); but why then 
not 12 on Him? We take na, with Ewald and Nagelsbach, 
partitively like {2 in chap. x. 22. 

The words that follow in ver. 16: “ Bind up the testimony, 
seal the doctrine among my disciples,” is either a prayer of the 
prophet addressed to God (Drechsler and others), certainly 
not to Immanuel (Vitringa), or a command of God to the 
prophet. As the word of God to the prophet has preceded 
this, and as God is not expressly addressed, it is such an 
instruction as we find in Dan. viii. 26, xii. 4, 9, Rev. 
xxii. 20, and elsewhere, addressed to the seers of things in the 
far future. The explanation of Rosenmiiller, Knobel, and 
others, namely, by bringing in God-taught men (adhibitis viris 
pits et sapientibus), is grammatically impossible. As keep- 
ing safely requires a place, the immediate local significance 
of the 3 has to be maintained. People tie together (77¥, imper. 
iy, instead of ¥, the more orthographic mode of writing it, 
not infin. absolute, which would be 15¥) what they wish not 
to get separated and to be lost ; men seal (09M) what is to be 
kept secret, and is only to be opened by one entitled to do it. 


1 As Jerome on this passage informs us, the “two houses” were referred 
by Jewish Christians (Nazaraet qui ita Christum recipiunt ut observationes 
legis veteris non admtttant) to the schools of Shammai and Hillel. 

3 Malbim correctly remarks : “mp catches but does not injure; wpin 
catches and injures [e.g. by breaking off the legs or by crushing the nose, 
Job xl. 24); the former is the simple snare [like the simple snare or gin 
for catching fieldfares] ; the latter is the springe [a rod bent like a bow, of 
a flexible nature, which easily springs back], and the snare which catches 
by means of the springe (Amos iii. 5).” 
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And go the testimony of the prophet which relates to the future, 
and his instruction designed to prepare for this future—that 
AYA and MIA which the great mass in their obduracy do 
not understand, and spurn in their self-hardening—has to be 
deposited by him well secured and well preserved, as if by 
band and seal, in the hearts of those who with believing 
obedience receive the prophetic word cred, of the same form 
as MY, ready to learn and learned, common to both halves of 
the collection of prophecy, chap. 1 4, liv. 13). For it would 
be all over with Israel unless a community of believers con- 
tinued to exist; and it would be all over with this community 
if the word of God, which is the ground of their life, escaped 
from their heart. There is here already announced the great 
idea which the second part of the Book of Isaiah carries out 
in the grandest style. The command in ver. 16 stands un- 
connected without 7AN! like the beginning of a new discourse, 
and in ver 17 the prophet continues to speak of himself 
without ‘281; ‘MDM is the perf. of sequence. Ver. 17: 
“I watt then upon Jehovah who conceals His face from the 
house of Jacob, and I hope on Him.” There is a lacuna per- 
ceptible between vers. 17 and’ 16, and the supposition that 
something has fallen out (Cheyne) suggests itself. DN gets 
from the fundamental meaning of “ making fast” the mean- 
ing of firmly directing, of straining the mind towards some- 


thing future, just as MP, .¢53, originally means to be strained, 


vw 


firm, strong, and ™P therefore signifies strained expectation, 
confident hope. With the ¢ form ‘MM, the older é form 
‘MP! interchanges (Ges. § 75, 9). A time of judgment has 
now commenced which will last for a long time yet; but the 
word of God is the pledge of Israel’s continuance in the midst 
of it, and of Israel’s renewed glorification beyond it. 

The prophet therefore hopes in the grace which has now 
hidden itself behind the wrath. The future is his home, and 
he also serves it with his whole house. Ver. 18: “ Behold, 
I and the children whom Jehovah has given me for signs and 
types in Israel from Jehovah of hosts, who dwelleth upon Mount 
Zion.” He presents himself to the Lord with his children ; 
he devotes himeelf with them to Him. His bodily children 
are meant, not his spiritual children (his disciples, as Jerome 
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Calvin, Vitringa, and Bredenkamp explain it). It is not 
the latter, for the obvious reason that it would then be 
expressed by o*237, according to the analogy of nx‘. ‘33 and 
2, the “my son” of the Proverbs. They are indeed 
Jehovah’s gift, and certainly given for a higher purpose 
than the common everyday happiness of the family. They 
serve as signs and types ministering to the purpose of the 
history of salvation. nix is a preindication and token, 
onpeiov, in word and deed, which (whether it is itself 
something miraculous or natural) points to the future and is 
a pledge of it nbio (after the form (DID = 7DND and ftXD, 


& 
from MBX, or after the form “vid, wip from NB! =Nzx, I 


~7? 


. 
=), 3!) is a miraculous work, répas, which refers to a 


supernatural cause or type, Tumros ( prodigium = porridigium), 
which points beyond itself to something future and concealed, 
literally turned round, that is, opposed to the common, para- 


> 
doxical, striking, standing out ; Arab. il, res mira, Sewdy Te. 


His children are signs and enigmatic images of the future, 
and that from Jehovah of hosts who dwells on Zion. In 
accordance with His counsel (to which the DY in OYo points), 
He has set up these signs and types, He who can realize the 
future which they represent as certainly as He is Jehovah of 
hosts, and who will realize it as certainly as He has chosen 
the hill of Zion for the place of His gracious presence on 
earth. Shear-jashub and Mahershalal are indeed figures of 
future wrath no less than of future grace, but the name of 
their father sy declares that the salvation of Jehovah is 
the ultimate end. Isaiah and his children are figures and 
emblems of the redemption which is making way for itself 
through judgment. The Epistle to the Hebrews in chap. ii. 13 
puts the words of Isaiah into the mouth of Jesus, because the 
spirit of Jesus was in Isaiah—the spirit of Jesus which 
in this holy family, bound together by bands of the shadow, 
pointed to the New Testament community, bound together by 
bands of the substance. Isaiah and his children, together 
with his wife, and the believing disciples gathered around 
this family, form upon the ground and soil of the. present 
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massa perdita of Israel the stock of the community or church 
of the Messianic future. 

To this ecclesiola in ecclesia is directed the admonition of 
the prophet in ver. 19: “And when they shall say to you, 
Inquire ye of the necromancers and of the soothsayers who chirp 
and whisper—shall not a people inquire at their God? for the 
living at the dead!” It is unnecessary to take 19a as an 
anacolouthon (as Cheyne does): 190 is the apodosis, as MHNXN 13 
pnb easily .completes itself. Those who are demanding are 
Jews of the existing stamp; for, from chaps. ii. 6, iii 2, 3, 
we know that all kinds of heathen superstition had found 
their way into Jerusalem, and were practised there as a trade. 
Those to whom the prophet assigns the answer are his chil- 
dren and disciples. The circumstances of the time were 
critical. People were going to wizards to obtain information 
about the gloomy future. 34x (from sx, to be bellied or hollow, 
to sound indistinctly) means primarily the spirit of sorcery or 
witchcraft, then the possessor of such a spirit = 318 bya, and 
more especially the necromancer or conjurer of the dead. 
"$1 means primarily the possessor of a spirit of soothsaying 
(7dOev or wvedpa Tod TUOwvos), Syr. jadta (after the inten- 
sive form fay with unchangeable vowels), then also the 
soothsaying spirit itself (Lev. xx. 27; Deut. xviii. 11), which 
may have been called fim, just as Salyer is, according to 
Plato, = Sanjpov. These people, designated by the LXX. 
here and elsewhere as ¢yyaorpopvOor, i.e. ventriloquists (of é« 
THs Kottlas pwvodcrv), imitated (as Isaiah ironically intro- 
duces into the summons itself) the chirp which was ascribed 
to the shades of Hades, whose voice as well as their whole 
being had become a mere phantom, according to Homer a 
tpifew, Il. xxiii. 101, Od. xxiv. 5-9; and, according to the 
Assyrian descent into hell of Istar, a bird-like existence (cf. 
the Arabic name for magicians, zamdzimu, whisperers ; Aruch, 
wun, .v.). What an unnatural thing that Jehovah’s people do 


1 The Mishna, Sanhedrin 65a, defines it thus: “ayy Sy3 is the Python 
(ovn'D), te. soothsayer (= xesipeee xvbavos fxw»), who speaks from his arm- 
hole; ‘nyt’, he who speaks with his mouth.” The nx Sys, in so far as 
he deals with the bones of the dead, is called in the Talmud wb noisy, 


eg. the witch of Endor, Shabbath 125b. On the history of the etymological 
explanation of the word, see Bottcher’s De inferis, § 205-217. 
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not go to ask their God, but such heathenish demoniacal 
deceivers and deceived ones! (-% W714, to turn oneself to 
any one to inquire, chap. xii 10, synonymous with 3 OR, 
1 Sam. xxviii. 6). What blindness to consult the dead in the 
interest of the living! The word of the prophet is the echo 
of the divine prohibition in Lev. xix. 31. 5°M29 here do not 
signify the idols, as in Ps. cvi. 28, but the dead, as is proved 
by Deut. xviii. 11; cf. 1 Sam. chap. xxviii.; and 1Y3 is to be 
taken neither here nor elsewhere as equivalent to the substi- 
tutive NMA, “instead” (Knobel), but, as in Jer. xxi 2, as 
“for” = for the benefit of, as “for” elsewhere is equivalent 
to “on account of,” Prov. xx. 17. The nekyiomancy (necro- 
mancy, medieval nigromatia, whence black art), which makes 
the dead teachers of the living, is a gloomy deception. 

In opposition to such a falling away to miserable super- 
stition, the watchword of the prophet and those who stood 
with him is thus given in ver. 20: “Zo the doctrine of God 
and to the testimony! Or shall they not thus speak who are 
without a dawn?” The summons: To the instruction and to 
the testimony, that is to say, to those of Jehovah of which 
His prophet is the medium, ver. 17, is like a watchword 
formed in time of war, Judg. vii. 18. In this formation 
the following N7"ON gives the presumption of a conditional 
sense: he who has not this word is to be regarded as 
Jehovah’s enemy, and will suffer the fate of such a one. 
This is to all appearance the meaning of the apodosis We 
ang ‘o7e. Luther has given the rendering correctly thus: 
If they will not say this, they will not have the morning 
dawn; or, as he previously translated it, keeping more closely 
to Jerome: they shall never overtake the morning light, 
really, they are those for whom no dawn rises. But if we 
take ‘1 xb pe as a conditional protasis, then wwe, as opening 
the apodosis, is and remains hard in style whether it is taken 
relatively: thus they are a people to whom, etc. (cf. 2 Sam. 
ii. 4), or as an alternative for the affirmative and recitative 
‘2, of which there is no certain example (cf. 1 Sam. xv. 
20). On the other hand, Xd DY also signifies “truly” (Ps. 
exxxi, 2), according to which Luzzatto and Cheyne and 
Driver explain it: truly they shall speak thus when (qr, 
quum, as, ¢g., in Deut. xi. 6) no dawn shows itself to them: 
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but this watchword is not suited for the people which is too 
late in thinking of something better, and that assertative 
meaning is got by xd ox only by means of the suppression of 
a principal clause (Ges. § 155. 2 f.), which would be insipid 
here. But it also means annon, numne; and this meaning 
suggests itself the more readily here since there is a pre- 
ceding question with “> (cf. chaps. x. 9, xl. 28); and 
accordingly we adopt the explanation given by Knobel and 
Reuss: Or, will those who are without a dawn not agree with 
this word, this people whose present and future is surrounded 
by night, and which can hope for no breaking of light which 
could benefit them, inasmuch as they do not turn themselves 
to God’s teaching and God’s testimony, of which His prophet 
is the bearer ?7 

There now follows the description of the people which is 
without a dawn, and the description proceeds in the singular, 
into which the plural of the interrogative clause has changed 
(the individuals being thrown together into one mass). Vers. 
21, 22: “And they will enter thereinto hard pressed and 
hungry ; and it comes to pass when hunger comes upon tt, tt ts 
roused to anger and curses by its king and by its God, and tt 
turns ttself upwards and looks down to the earth, and, behold, 
distress and darkness, the anguish of night around, and thrust 
out into darkness.” Cheyne, agreeing with Siegfried, changes 
the order of these verses (arranging thus, vers. 20, 22, 21, 
23). Diestel and Nagelsbach begin, without changing the 
order, by taking ver. 21 as the apodosis to ver. 20. Accord- 
ing to the syntax this is possible, but it more naturally occurs 
to take it so that the description of those who are without a 
dawn is further carried on by 12; those who are without a 
dawn, and who will enter into... The singulars attach 
themselves to b in ver. 19; *2 refers in the neuter to the 
land, as ™yY in Job vi. 20 to the place. The people roam 
about in the land—so far will it come in the approaching 
Assyrian oppressions — 7p, pressed by hard misery, and 
3, hungry, for all provisions are gone, and the fields and 
vineyards are laid waste. As often as it again becomes 
1 Strangely enough, vera. 19, 20 are regarded in Lev. Rabba, c. 15, a8 


words of Beeri, the father of the prophet Hosea, incorporated in the Book 
of Isaiah. 
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sensible of hunger, it falls into rage (1820, with 1 of the 
apodosis and pausal a with Rebiah), and curses by its king 
and by its God, ze. by its idol. We must thus explain the 
passage according to 1 Sam. xvii. 43 and Zeph. i. 5, if we 
would keep by the authenticated usage of the language, 
which shows no 3 43? corresponding to the Latin execrari in 
aliqguem (Gesenius, Cheyne, and others, following LXX. Symm. 
and Jer.); the object of the cursing is rather everywhere 
expressed in the accusative. The connection, king and God, 
refers to one and the same object, as in Ps. v. 3 and Ixxxiv. 4 
(otherwise than in 1 Chron. xxix. 20): they curse by the 
idol who is regarded by them as king and God;* they curse 
with, as they consider it, this most effective curse their 
unhappy condition, without recognising in it the just punish- 
ment of their apostasy, and humbling themselves penitently 
under the all-powerful hand of Jehovah. Consequently, all 
this reacting of their exasperation and of their rage avails 
nothing—whether they turn themselves upwards to see if the 
black sky is not unclouding itself, or look down to the earth, 
there meets them everywhere only distress and darkness, only, 
as TAY "YD expresses in a sort of summary, a surrounding 
night of anguish (9, a connective form of "yO from my, 


Las, obtegere, the veiling round, darkening). The judgment 


of God does not convert them, but only heightens their bad- 
ness; just as in Rev. xvi. 11, 21, after the pouring out of the 
fifth and the seventh vials of wrath, men utter blasphemies 
and do not penitently cease from their works. After this 
statement of what the people sees when it turns up its eyes or 
casts them down, the participial closing clause of ver. 22 jin. 
tells how it sees itself: in caliginem propulsum. There is no 
need to supply a completing san, but from the preceding 37 
there is easily repeated {37 or 37, en ipsum; 72DX, ace. loci, 
stands with emphasis first, as in Jer. xxiii. 12, nbpHD, What 
next follows would be directly connected if man nbam could 
mean at caligo dispellitur (more exactly, est aliquid quod dis- 
pellitur). This is the view of Hitzig and of Chr. A. Crusius. 
But the verb ms, the part. Pual, the shrill interruption of the 

1 Menahem b. Seruk in his Lexicon (written c. 950), under the word 
JON, assumes the reading who2. 
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gloomy night- image whose close is expected, is altogether 
opposed to this interpretation. And yet the reason-giving 
‘2, which now follows, assumes the thought that it will not 
always continue thus; but as it remains unexpressed we 
must seek to get it by looking back to “nv 1 pe rie. 

The prophet gives the reason for the assumption involved 
in the words he has used, namely, that a renewed dawning of 
light is to be expected, although not for that present genera- 
tion. Ver. 23: “ For it does not remain dark where there is 
now distress: at the first time he has brought into ignominy the 
land of Zebulon and the land of Naphtali, and in the last he 
brings to honour the road by the sea, the other side of the Jordan, 
the circle of the heathen.” Is xb ‘> to be understood as inter- 
rogative with Abravanel and Luzzatto? (cf. 2 Kings v. 26); 
for is it not surrounded with night ...? Such a form of 
address expressed by »> with the accent of interrogation, is 
the style of Hosea, but not of Isaiah. Or is ‘3, by supplying 
the intermediate clause, “ it will not so continue,” to be trans- 
lated by “ but” or “nay, rather, immo,’ Ewald, § 330d 
(Cheyne, 1870, “nay,” now, “ surely”)? This would be a 
harsh ellipsis. We have not to read between the lines what 
is grounded by ‘3; but the statement that the unbelieving 
people of Judah is passing into a night without a morning, is 
grounded on the fact that a morning is coming whose light, 
however, does not rise first over the land of Judah, but over 
other regions of the land. The transition is harsh, how- 
ever explained. Reuss remarks: Transition brusque (chap. 
iv. 2, vi. 13) & la prédiction d’un changement heureux. "ro 
and P¥¥2, because formed from py and py, cannot have arisen 
from "YD and P¥O (as APM, a tube for pouring through, from 
px), and are therefore to be regarded as Hophal nouns, like- 
ned in chap. viii, 8. They indicate that which (8, rt) is 
darkened, oppressed, and then also that (és) it is darkened, 
oppressed, and therefore the fact or circumstance of darkening 
and oppression; and they thus pass into the meaning of 
abstract verbal terms, being darkened, being oppressed. The 
meaning is that there is not, z.c. there does not continue, a state 
of surrounding night on the land (7), like 73 in ver. 21, to be 
referred to 778) which is now in a state of distress, and, 
moreover, those very regions which God formerly made to 
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experience deep humiliations, will be brought by Him in the 
future to honour (pa=den, opp. T2355, as in chap. xxiii. 9). 
The height of the glorification will correspond to the depth 
of the ignominy. The noun My, however it be construed, 
is used as masculine, although it is originally feminine, how- 
ever it may be derived. It is not correct to translate with 
Knobel: as in the former time, etc., so that NY is acc. temp., 
and 3=7Wx2 for 2 is never used conjunctionally in this way 
(see on Ps. xxxviii. 15) and in chap. Ixi. 11, Job vii. 2, the 
verbal clauses after > are elliptical relative clauses. The 
rendering adopted by Rosenmiiller and many others is also 
wrong : sicut tempus prius vilem reddidit, etc. Hence, too, 
the } of MNKMN is not the waw of sequence used in place of 2 
of comparison, Ewald, § 360a. Both pee nyd and poinxn 
are adverbial determinations of time. The prophet intention- 
ally designates the time of ignominy with 2, because this is a 
period in which the same fate should occur again and again. 
And, on the other hand, he indicates the time of the glorifica- 
tion with acc. temp., because it comes in at once in order to 
continue unchangingly. It is undoubtedly possible also that 
pinen is regarded as the subject, but the antithesis thereby 
become incongruent. The region (778, localis, with the 
signification obliterated, as in Job xxxiv. 13, xxxvii. 12, 
cf. Ezek. xxi. 31) of Naphtali is the later Upper Galilee, and 
the region of Zebulon is the later Lower Galilee. In the 
antithetical parallel clause what is meant by the two regions 
is specialized : (1) 0° 314 is the tract of land on the western 
side of the ND Dr (Rashi, X20 e AB); (2) TIVI7BY, the 
country east of the Jordan; (3) o%a0 ba, the northern border 
district of Palestine, only a part of the later so called 
Tadsraia. All these regions were exposed from the time of 
the judges, by their local position, to the disintegration of 
heathen influences, and to subjection by heathen enemies. 
The northern tribes on this side, along with those on the 
other side, suffered most in the almost incessant war of Israel 
with the Syrians and in the later war with the Assyrians ; 
and the deportation of their inhabitants went on increasing 
under Phul-Tiglathpileser and Shalmanasar until it gradually 
came to utter depopulation (Caspari, Beitr. pp. 116-118). 
It is these very regions which will be remembered before all 
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others when that dawn of glory arises. How this has been 
fulfilled in the commencement of the Christian era, is stated 
in Matt. iv. 13 sqq. On the ground of this prophecy of 
Isaiah, and not, as Renan in chap. xiii. of his Life of Jesus 
says, of a “considerably erroneous exposition of it,” the 
Messianic hope of the Jewish people was actually directed to 
Galilee." The Nazarenes, indeed, according to Jerome on this 
passage, referred ver. 23b to the light of the gospel spread 
in terminos gentium a& viam universi maris by the Pauline 
preaching. In the time of the crusades, the via maris was 
still the name of the way passing by the Mediterranean from 
Acco to Damascus; but it is impossible to take O° here as 
referring to the Mediterranean, for it was the Philistines and 
Phenicians who inhabited the n’n m5 in this sense. But the 
prophet intends to designate the regions belonging to the 
Tsraelitish people which have suffered ignominy and affliction 
above all others. 

The prophecy now takes together the inhabitants of those 
rejected and degraded regions, while at the same time the 
range of vision is widened. Chap. ix. 1: “ The people who 
walk in darkness see a great light ; they who dwell ina land 
of the shadow of death—a light shines forth over them.” The 
horizon is enlarged, not, however, to the heathen, but to the 
whole of Israel, Salvation does not break forth till it has 
become entirely dark along the horizon of Israel, as in chap. 
v. 30, till the land of Jehovah, on account of the falling away 
of its inhabitants from Him, has become a land of the shadow 
of death, m%¥ is modified? in the manner of a composite 


Lae ae 


1 It is a Jewish tradition that the Messiah will appear in Galilee, and 
that the redemption will break forth from Tiberias ; see Literaturblatt des 
Orients, 1843, Col. 776 ; cf. Eisenmenger, ii. 747. 

* The shadow, by, Arab. gill (radically different from tall =p, dew), gets 
its name ab obtegendo; and, according to the idea attached to it as the 
opposite of heat or of light, it was used as a figure of what is beneficial, 


shading (chap. xvi. 3—<=gall_(Jlb in a poetical passage of the Jakat of 
the thick terebinth-shadow of a valley), or of what was dark and horrible 
(cf. Targ. bp, a night-demon). The verb nby, in the sense of the Arabic 
galima, bears the same relation to bby as 073 to nn3, Dry, to be naked, 
to my. Another verbal stem is the ory, from which comes oy. 
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word Os=by as, ¢.g., in bubya), like the proper name MitY in’ 
2 Sam. xxiii. 31, being modified from raoby according to the 
form MTP (from ody, Aeth. saléma, Arab. zalima, to be dark). 
The apostate mass of the people is to be regarded as swept 
away; for if death has cast his shadows over the land, it 
must be quite desolate. In this state of things those remain- 
ing in the land behold a great light which breaks through the 
sky hitherto covered with blackness. The people which 
turns its eyes upwards in vain, because with cursing, chap. 
viii. 21, is no more; it is the remnant of Israel which sees 
this light of spiritual and material redemption rise above their’ 
heads. 

The prophet, in what follows, tells what this light consists in, 
first describing the blessings and then the star of the new time. 
He tells it in a thanksgiving of prayer and praise. Ver. 2: 
“ Thou makest the nation numerous, preparest for it great joy ; 
they rejoice before thee like the joy in harvest,as men rejoice when 
they divide spoil.” “30 is doubtless the Israel that has melted 
down toa small remnant. That God makes this again into 
& numerous people, is a leading feature in the picture of 
the time of glory (chap. xxvi. 15, lxvi. 8; Zech. xiv. 10, 11), 
which in this respect is a counterpart of that of Solomon in 
1 Kings iv. 20. If our explanation is so far correct, then the 
Chethth 5, taken negatively, can only be understood if we 
translate, with Hengstenberg, Hitzig, and Schegg, thus: Thou 
increasest the nation to which Thou formerly didst not give 
great joy, which must signify per litoten, which Thou hast sunk 
into deep sorrow. But it is unnatural to take one of the 
prophetic preterites commencing with T3?0 in chap. viii. 23 
in any other than a future sense. We must therefore give 
the preference to the Kert %5," and translate: magnum facis 
numerum gentis, ei ingens gaudium paras, % stands first 
without special emphasis, as in chap. xlv. 24; Lev. vii. 7-9; 
1 Sam. ii. 3, Keri; Job xxix. 21; Ps. vii. 14, exxxix. 17; 
Dreschler gives it such emphasis, rendering thus: To %, in 
which there was not any appearance at all of such an issue. 
And it is intentionally that 7912) and 0°37) stand beside each 

1 On the passages in which x5 Chethth is 1b Kert, see commentary on 
Ps, c, 3, and in Job xiii. 15. moun is an ingenious conjecture by Selwyn 
and others for xb "3m (n'mIn). 
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other, in order te‘co-ordinate the intensity of joy with the 
extensiveness of the multitude. This joy is a holy joy, as 
Tp? indicates ; the expression is the one used in Deuteronomy 
for the joy that is experienced at the meals connected with 
the sacrifices and tithes (chap. xii. 7, xvi. 11, xiv. 23, 26). 
It is a joy “¥p3 NNO’, like the joy in the harvest-tinie (the 
temporal ypa operates here as a virtual genitive), just as men 
exult when they divide spoils. It is therefore joy over good 
things that have been obtained, and, moreover, in consequence 
of evil that has departed. For the division of spoil is a thing 
that is done by conquerors. This second figure is not merely 
a figure. The people so gladdened is actually a victorious 
and triumphant people. Ver. 3: “For the yoke of tts burden, 
and the stick of its neck, the stick of tts driver, thou hast broken 
’ to pieces, as in the day of Midian.” The suffixes refer to Dyn, 
Instead of 13D from 53b, the more vigorous form 130 is inten- 
tionally used with Dag. dirimens and Chateph-Kamez, under the 
influence of the previous «. The rhythm of the one-membered 
verse is anapaestic, {930 and ‘2 &3) both recall the Egyptian 
bondage (Ex. ii. 11, v. 6). The future deliverance which the 
prophet celebrates is the counterpart of the Egyptian deliver- 
ance. But as at that time the whole of the great people of 
Israel was redeemed, whereas only a remnant participates in 
the final redemption, he compares it to the day of Midian, when 
Gideon broke the seven years’ dominion of Midian, not with 
a great army, but with a handful of undismayed warriors 
strong in God (Judg. vii.). One asks here: Who is the hero, 
Gideon’s antitype, through whom this is to happen? The 
prophet does not say this yet, but building a clause with ‘2 
upon the others, he first of all gives a reason in ver. 4 for the 
ceasing of the despotic sway of the world-power from the 
annihilation of all the equipments of war. Ver. 4: “ For every 
boot of booted tramplers in the tumult of battle, and cloak rolled 
in blood—all is for burning, a food of fire.” The complex 
subject stands first in the way of a protasis, for the predi- 
cate begins in the way of an apodosis with "MM; cf. chap. 
xliv. 12; Ex. xxx. 33, 38 (Driver, § 123a). All the equip- 
ments of war are meant, wherever they may be found; but 
while in Zech. ix. 10 the representation referring to the fratri- 
cidal wars between tlie separated kingdoms applies primarily 
VOL. I. Q 
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to the whole of Israel, here it is applied by reference to the 
previous subjugation by the universal power primarily to the 
foreign enemies from whom the possibility of conquering 
Israel henceforth shall be withdrawn. What becomes "B71? 
UR rpbRD is not merely kindled and burned out, but 
entirely burned away; it is consumed by the fire until it 
disappears without leaving a trace behind. This closing state- 
ment réquires for fit the concrete sense of a thing that can 
be burned; and this at once excludes the meaning, noise or 
din (=v, Jer. Syr. Rashi, Malbim, and others). On the 
other hand, the meaning, equipment of arms, given by Knobel 
and others, is admissible; it is obtained by comparison of the 
derivatives of the Aramean Pi, 1% and the Arabic zdna, Impf- 
yaztn (to deck, to equip); nevertheless the interchange of pb 
and } in this word cannot be philologically established by the 
dialects. Jos. Kimchi has rightly referred to the Targumic 
PO 30D (Syr., also sd@n), which means shoe (see Bynaeus, De 
calceo Hebraeorum, p. 83), which is rather an Aramean than 
a Hebrew word, and the application of which in this place 
is explained from the fact that the prophet has in his mind 
the annihilation of the Assyrian forces. One would, indeed, 
rather expect RXD (sain), cavSadovpevos, instead of (XD; but 
the denominative verb (82 may mean the appearing or coming 
up in the soldier's shoe or soldier’s boot, caligatum venire, 
although the primary meaning is undoubtedly calceare se (Eph. 
vi. 15; Syr.). Accordingly we translate it: Every boot of 
the booted strider in the tumult of battle. Thus we do not 
take %7 (which Gritz, after the Targum, would transform 
into Y&), with Drechsler, as indicating the noise of the warrior 
proudly tramping in his war-boots, nor do we take it, with 
Luzzatto and Nagelsbach, as applying to the war-boot itself, 
for which, notwithstanding the clavi caligares of Pliny, H. N. 
ix. 8, the word is too strong; but we take it as referring to 
the noise of battle (as in Jer. x. 22), amid which the warrior, 
booted for military service, appears. {ND is genitive and 
nbbir j is attributive ; rolled in 0°, that is, in violently shed 
blood, in which the mortally wounded warrior rolled about. 
The prophet intentionally names boot and cloak. The destruc- 
tion of the hostile weapons is viewed as a matter of course, 
when even every single. shoe which a soldier of the enemy 
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has worn, and every soldier’s cloak lying on the battle-field, is 
given up to the fire. 

The prophet upon the two sentences with ‘2 now rears a 
third. The ground of the triumph is the deliverance, and 
the ground of the deliverance is the annihilation of the enemy, 
and the ground of all the joy, of all the freedom, of all the 
peace, is the new great king. Ver. 5: “Fora child is born 
to us, a son is given to us, and the government rests upon His 
shoulder, and they call His name: Wonder, Counsellor, Strong 
God, Eternally Father, Peace Prince.” He whom the prophet 
foretells in chap. vii. as the Son of the virgin, who was to 
grow up in a troublous time, is here beheld by him as born 
(but the words do not say that this is now seen only in the 
vision of the prophet), and as having entered upon possession 
of the government. In the former passage he appeared as a 
sign, and here as a gift of grace. The prophet does not say 
expressly here, any more than in chap. vii, that he is a 
descendant of David. But this follows of itself from the fact 
that he bears M7 (from Mv=NW, WW), the government 
with its official right, chap. xxii. 22, upon his shoulder; for 
the promise of eternal kingship, of which the new-born child 
is the fulfilment, has been bound up with the seed of David 
in the course of the history of Israel since 2 Sam. vii. In 
chap. vii. it is the mother who names the child; here it is 
the people, or any one who rejoices in him, 1%, “they 
name, he is called,” as Luther correctly translates, but under 
the mistaken idea that the Jews, in order to efface the 
Messianic sense of the passage, had altered the original *7—% 
into 82>". The active x py has, in fact, been misused by 
Jewish expositors with this object in view, as Rashi, Kimchi, 
Malbim, and others, following the example of the Targum, 
explain the passage thus: The God who is called, and is 
sy7ax nade pyr xdp, calls his name oby—w; but this 
explanation evidently tears asunder the connection in the 
clause from a motive or tendency. And Luzzatto rightly 
observes that one does not here expect attributes of God, but 
such as characterize the child; and therefore he translates 
thus: God, the Strong, the Eternally-Father the Peace-Prince, 
resolves upon something wonderful. He thus persuades 
himself that the whole of this long clause is meant to be the 
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proper name of ‘the child, as, indeed, other proper names thus 
consist of whole verbal clauses, not merely in Arabic (as, for 
example, the giant’s name, baraka nahruhu, his collar-bone 
flashes), but also in the Hebrew, as, for instance, the names 
of the two sons of the prophet. But granting such a 
sesquipedalian proper name to be possible, how unskilfully 
would it be formed, since the long-winded sentence, which 
yet should have to be spoken in one breath, would resolve 
itself in this form into separate clauses which are again 
names, and, moreover, contrary to expectation, names of God ! 
This holds also against Cheyne, who maintains that what 
follows ww is one name, although not, as Luzzatto thinks, in 
the form of a connected proposition. There are, however, in 
any case five, or if, with Cheyne, Wonderful-Counsellor is 
taken together, four names, forming one name. According to 
Luzzatto’s way of taking it, the name would also be one 
name as regards its form. Luzzatto frankly confesses what 
prompted him to his view. He formerly attempted, like 
Aben Ezra, to take the words from sp to modem as the 
name of the child, regarding "19 Se as well as ya as a 
hyperbolical expression, like the words applied to the king 
in Ps, xlv. 7a; bat afterwards he could not help taking the’ 
view that it was absolutely impossible for a human child to 
be called 23 Se, es God Himself is in chap. x. 21. The 
accentuators likewise appear to have shrunk from making 
sna Sx be regarded as a human name. For if we x7py was 
to be the introduction of the following string of names, then 
oY would not have been marked with geresh, but with zakeph. 
It is inter-punctuated as if mby—ty aya were the name of 
the child, and what precedes from xbp were the name of the 
God who assigns to him these two names of honour. But 
wherefore should there be just here in connection with the 
naming of the child such a periphrastic designation of God, 
seeing that this is not Isaiah’s habit elsewhere, and generally 
it is unexampled, especially in this form, without a prefixed 
‘n? Moreover, the names of God, in order to mark them off 
in contrast to the two names of the child, should at least be 
determined thus: i297 xn wba yyin. Supposing then that, 
according to the accentuation, the translation would be: “ And 
He who is a Wonder of a Counsellor, or (as in this case we 
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expect a connective accent instead of the ¢elisha, although the 
least separative accent) He who resolves upon something 
wonderful, the Strong-God, calls his name: Eternally-Father, 
Peace-Prince:” we must yet reject it as resting upon mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation. We take the whole 
from x5p—as the connection, expression, and syntax require 
—as a governed accusative predicate to the ww sips, which 
stands at the head: “they call his name” (cf. x7p, they name, 
it is called, Gen. xii 9, xvi. 14; Josh. vii. 26, and supra 
chap. viii. 4, xe, they will carry; chap: vii 24, they will 
come, Ges. § 137.3). If it be objected to the Messianic 
interpretation of chap. vii. 14, 15, that the Christ who 
appeared has not been called Immanuel, but Jesus, this 
objection is removed by the fact that neither did He bear as 
& proper name the five names by which He is to be called 
according to this second prophecy. Moreover, this objection 
does not less apply to the interpretations adopted by Jewish 
expositors, such as Rashi, Aben Ezra, Kimchi; Abravanel, 
Malbim, Luzzatto, and others, and also by such Christian 
expositors as Grotius, Gesenius, and Hendewerk, who are in 
favour of referring the prophecy to Hezekiah,—a view which is 
chronologically untenable, as has been shown in connection 
with chap. vii. 14. The name Jesus is a combination of all 
the Old Testament designations of the one to come, according 
to His nature and works, The designations given in chap. 
vii. 14 and chap. ix. 5 have not, however, disappeared in it ; 
they continue to be in the mouth of all believers from Mary 
downwards; and there is none of these names under which 
worship and homage have not been paid to Him. The first 
name is we or nop? which is not to be taken along with 73’, 
as might seem recommended according to chap. xxviii. 29, 
Myy won, This is the view of the LXX., A S*: Oavpaoris 
ovpPovros, Theodoret: Oavpacréas Bovrdevov. Explaining it 

1 To be written here with zere, according to Abulwalid, Rikma, p. 57, 
and Kimchi, Michlol, 202a. The codices vary (see Norzi). 

9 The psyddrus Rovatis derysros of the LXX. is evolved out of de py xdp 
from the view that not only pry ‘93 and ox 193, but also pyndye in Ps. 
viii. 6, and Gy in Job xx. 15, can mean “angels.” In A and S* there is 
interpolated after peydéaAns Bovrts dyyedos a new independent translation 


of the five names: daupsacrés ovpeBovros loyupés eboveraorys dpxay elpgons 
weargp tov peidrovres alavos. S? has also ecg before iexvpé;, which again is 
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in this way, pyr xbp may be regarded as an inverted form for 
xbp yy: One counselling wonderful things; and the possi- 
bility of this inversion is proved by chap. xxii, 2, mo mewn, 
#¢ full of tumult. Or we may, with Ewald, § 2879, after the 
analogy of om sw, Gen. xvi. 12, take the: connection as genitive 
or appositional (Nigelsbach): a Wonder of a Counsellor; in 
which case the separating ¢eltsha gedola in xop would have to 
be exchanged for a connecting mahpach. Both combinations 
have their weak points, and their meaning would rather lead 
us to expect Tyy wpD; whereas to take xbp and pyr as two 
separated names has nothing opposed to it (not even the 
accentuation, which, in this combination of pashta with teltsha 
gedola, is without a parallel elsewhere, and is therefore unique). 
As the Angel of Jehovah answers Manoah in Judg. xiii. 18, 
when he asks how he is. named, that his name is 2B cde), 
and therefore that his nature is incomprehensible by mortals, 
so the God-given Ruler is bp (v 58, to split, separate) a 
phenomenon lying beyond human comprehension and natural 
occurrence. Not merely is this or that in him wonderful ; 
he is himself entirely a wonder, rapado£acpes, as Symmachus 
translates it. The second name is i, Counsellor, because in 
his royal office (Micah iv. 9), by virtue of the spirit of counsel 
which he possesses (chap. xi. 2), he always knows how to 
find and to bring counsel for the best good of his people; he 
does not need to surround himself with counsellors; but 
without being counselled he counsels those who are without 
counsel, and he is the end of all lack of counsel for his people. 
The third name, 723 5x, ascribes to him a certain divine 
nature. This indeed is not so if we translate the words with 
Luther: “ power, hero ;”? or with Meier: “hero of strength ;” 
or as Hofmann formerly did: “a God of a hero;” or with 
Ewald: “ hero-God,” te. he who combats and conquers like an 
invincible God. But all these and similar renderings break 


a double translation of Sue. This interpolation of the LXX. is older than 
Irenaeus and Origen ; see Field’s Hezapla, tr loc. 

1 Luther would have “power” understood in the sense of absolute 
might, but translated it more correctly in 1542 as Deus fortis. His 
accepted rendering is like the lexupcs duvards of Aquila and Symmachus, 
and Theodotion’s lexupés duvderns. Only Syr. and Jerome give xe its 
meaning “God ;” and S* has, as stated, do sexupos eGovssactns. 
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down in connection with chap. x. 21, where he to whom the 
remnant of Israel again penitently turns is called 7128 Dt, 
Moreover, we cannot take -® (which in the sense of “ mighty” 
only occurs in the plural, with the exception of Ezek. xxxi. 
11, where the Orientals write 5) in this name of the Messiah 
otherwise than in Seatey, And, in addition to this, by in 
Isaiah is always a name of God, and he is strongly conscious of 
the contrast between € and O7%, as is shown by chap. xxxi. 3 
(cf. Hoa. xi. 9). Finally, 133 5 is everywhere else a designa- 
tion of God, as in Deut. x. 17; Jer. xxxii. 18 ; Neh. ix. 32; 
and the noun 134 is used in the designation adjectively, like 
vw? in “W 5x8 The Messiah is therefore here called “ Strong 
God” (and so the designation is understood by Knobel and 
others), but he is thus named as a hero equipped with divine 
power ; or according to Kuenen, who compares Zech. xii. 8, 
as a mighty God: surpassing the children of men, and not as 
@ supernatural ruler. We compare wpty mn in Jer. xxiii. 6 
—a Messiah name which even the synagogue cannot call in 
question (see Midrash Mishe 57a, where it is cited as one of 
the eight names of the Messiah), and whose significance for the 
conscious faith of the Old Testament was that the Messiah 
would be the image of God as no other man (cf. >t, Pa, Ixxxii. 
-1), and would have God dwelling in him (cf. Jer. xxxiii. 16). 
Who shall lead Israel to victory over the hostile world but 
God the Strong? The Messiah is the bodily presence of this 
‘Strong God; for He is with him, He is in him, He is in him 
with Israel. From the third name arises the fourth name: 
TaN (according to Ochla weochla and some manuscripts 
1°38, in one word), Eternally-Father; for it is just what is 
divine that is eternal. He is thus named not merely as the 
possessor of eternity (Hengstenberg) in the same sort of 
way that the pre-Islamic Arabians called their time - god 
vs gl) nor as creating a continued existence (Junilius, 
Instituta regul. i, 15: Causa a genitor beatitudinis nostrae), 
but as the tender, faithful, and wise trainer, guardian, and 
provider of his own in eternity (chap. xxii. 21). He is 
Eternally - Father as the eternal loving King, as Ps, Ixxii. 
describes Him ; the primitive word for king is Sanskr. janaka, 
begetter, tc. father (see Max Miiller’s Chtps, vol. ii.. He is 
1 See v. Orelli, Zeit und Ewigkeit, p. 107. 
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Strong God, as the man in whom God exhibits Himself, and he 
uses his.divine strength in a philanthropic gentle: manner for 
ever for the good of his people. And he is accordingly, as the 
fifth ndme says, Oo, a Prinee who removes all peace- 
disturbing powers, and secures peace among the peoples, Zech. ix. 
10, as it were the embodied peace which has come down to the 
world of the nations (Micah v. 4). If sy~ax signified, accord- 
ing to Gen. xlix. 27, “father of booty” (as held by Hitzig, 
Knobel, Kuenen, Schultz, and others), then the advance to 
nie would only express that he leads through a conflict 
rich in booty (Micah v. 3, 4; Isa. lili, 12) to peace; but 3 
has, when a ruler is in question, presumptively the same sense 
in its favour as in chap. xxii. 21, and in genitive connections 
"y always represents the adjective acternus (¢g. chap. xlv. 17, 
lvii. 15).' He will therefore be thus named on account of the 
devoted protection and tender provision which he bestows 
apon his people, and which he indeed vonchsafes to them for 
ever. But the goal and the fruit of his dominion is peace. 
Intentionally the five names die away in mov, like the three 
utterances of the Aaronic blessing. To elevate the Davidic 
government to a government of eternal peace is the end for 
which he is born, and for this end he proves himself to be 
what he is named and is——Ver. 6: “For increase of the 
government, and for peace without end upon David's throne and 
over his kingdom, to establish and support i through spline 
and righteousness from now onwards for everlasti eG 

jealousy af Jehovah of hosts will accomplish this.” (with 
=minp pvp)" is here not a participle reeds: according 


_1 Among the names of persons compounded with ‘ax (see Nestle, 
Etgennamen, pp. 182-188), hardly one is found elsewhere in which the 
relation is genitival and the genitive has an attributive sense, for pier, 
pv>e/ae- means, in fact, not father-of. peace, but the Father (God) is peace. 

3 In the Talmud the Mem clausum is represented as a mystery. When 
Bar-Kappara says (Sanhedrin 94a) that God designed to make Hezekiah 
the Messiah, and Sennacherib Gog and Magog, but that Hezekiah was 
not found worthy of this, and therefore the Mem of maw was closed 
 GFIMD:, there is eo far eome sense in this, since the Messianic hopes really 


could cleave for a certain time to Hezekiah ; whereas the assertion of a 
certain Hillel (4b. 98b), that Hezekiah was actually the Messiah of Israel, 
and no other was to be expected, is an absurd (perhaps antichristian) 
idea, Compare the beautiful Midrash on Neh. ii. 18, o'°ymMb pn, that 
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to the form ™mMD AyD, and not from M330 but from 732, an 
infinitive noun expressing abstract action or its actual result. 
The august king’s child brings.an always more widely extend- 
ing dominion and endless peace when he sits upon David’s 
throne and rules over David’s kingdom. He is a semper 
Augustus, ie. one always increasing the kingdom, yet not by 
war, but by peaceful spiritual weapons. Internally he gives 
the kingdom Dv’> and MPTy, as the foundations and pillars 
of its continuing existence: legal right which he pronounces 
and ordains, and justice which he himself practises and 
transmits to the members of the kingdom. This new time of 
the Davidic monarchy is as yet still a thing of faith and of 
hope, but the jealous zeal of Jehovah guarantees ite realiza- 
tion. The accentuation is here misleading, since it gives the 
appearance as though the words DA nAyD belonged to the 
closing clause, whereas the perspective which they open 
applies directly to the government of the great descendant of 
David, and only indirectly to the work of the divine jealousy. 
MOP (properly glow, cf. Deut. iv. 24) is one of the deepest 
eonceptions of the Old Testament.’ It is double-sided; the 
glow of love has for its obverse the glow of wrath. For 
jealousy is jealous for the object of its love in opposition to 
everything which trenches upon it and this love. Jehovah 
loves His people. That He leaves it to such bad Davidic 
kings as Ahaz, and gives it up to the world - power, is not 
compatible with this love in the long run. His love flames 
up, consumes all that is adverse to it, and gives His people 
the true king, in whom that which was typified-id David and 
Solomon culminates as in its antitype With this same 
expression: the jealousy of Jehovah of hosts, eto., Isaiah seals 
the promise in chap. xxx. 32. 


_ the broken walls of Jerusalem will be closed in the day of salvation, and 
that the government will then be opened, which has been closed up to the 
time of King Messiah (mon ybo sy moino) 

1 See my Introduction to Ferd. Weber's treatise on the Wrath of God, 
1862, p. xxxVv. 
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B.—The punishing hand reaching out to inflict still more strokes, 
chap. ix. 7—x. 4. 


The great light will not arise before the darkness has 
reached its deepest. The gradual increase of this darkness is 
prophesied in this second section of the esoteric discourses. 
Many difficult questions rise in connection with this section : 
(1) Is it directed only against the northern kingdom, or 
against the whole of Israel? (2) What is the historical 
standpoint of the prophet in time? Most commentators 
answer that the prophet is here only prophesying against 
Ephraim, and particularly after Syria and Ephraim had been 
already chastised by Tiglathpileser. The former position is 
incorrect ; the prophet indeed starts from Ephraim, but he 
does not stop with Ephraim. The fates of both kingdoms, 
causally connected as in reality they are, flow into one 
another here, as in chap. viii. 5 sqq. And it is not merely 
this or that point, but all that is expressed historically in this 
section which the prophet has lying behind him from the 
standpoint he occupies. We know from chap. ii. 9, v. 25, 
that he uses the imperf. cons, as the preterite of the ideal past. 
We translate here in the present throughout, for our mode of 
representation is familiar with making a past event present, 
but not with this historicizing of the future. In its external 
arrangement, no section of Isaiah is so symmetrical as this one. 
We have had approximatidns to strophes with the same begin- 
ning in chap. v., and with the same ending in chap. ii In 
this section chap. v. 250 is made the recurring refrain of four 
symmetrical strophes. In translating we shall always take a 
whole strophe at once. 

Strophe 1, vers. 7-11: “ The All-Lord sends out a word 
against Jacob, and tt descends into Israel. And the people 
altogether must make expiation, Ephraim and the inhabitants of 
Samaria speaking in arrogance and pride of heart. ‘ Bricks 
have fallen, and we build up with hewn stones ; sycamore trees 
are hewn down, and we put cedars in their place.” Jehovah 
raises high Rezin’s oppressors over him, and goads on his ene- 
mies. Aram from east, and Philistines from west, they devour 
Israel with. full mouth,—for all that His anger does not turn 
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away, and His hand ts stretched out still.” The word 13% is 
the messenger of the Lord in nature and history; it runs 
quickly through the earth (Ps. cxlvii. 15, 18); sent by the 
Lord, it comes to men to destroy or to heal (Ps. cvii. 20), and 
never returns to its sender with its object unaccomplished 
(chap. lv. 10,11). Thus does the Lord even now send a 
word against Jacob (2)¥', not used otherwise than in chap. 
ii. 5). And this heavenly messenger passes down into Israel 
(83, as in Dan. iv. 28, and like the Arab. nazala, the term 
used of the coming down of divine revelation), turning to 
lodge, as it were, in the soul of the prophet. Its first com- 
mission is directed against Ephraim, which is so little humbled 
by the misfortunes experienced under Jehu (2 Kings x. 32) 
and Joahaz (2 Kings xiii. 3), that they are presumptuous 
enough to substitute for bricks and sycomores ( /icus sycomorus,' 
which furnishes an excellent wood for building, but is a very 
common tree, 1 Kings x. 27) hewn building stones (""N, Cod. 
Babyl. "2 from wm, like M32 from s3) and cedars, nn 
is not used here as in Job xiv. 7, where it means nova germina 
emittere, but as in chap. xl 31, xli. 1, where it means, with 
nd, novas vires assumere, so that in this passage, where the 
object is something external to the subject, it means substd- 
twere, like the Arab. achlafa, to restore, to replace. The 
poorest style of building in the country is contrasted with 
the best, for “the sycomore is a tree which only flourishes in 
the plain, and there the most wretched dwellings are still built 
in the present day of bricks dried in the sun, and of knotty 
beams of sycomore.”* If the war has destroyed these, then 
more lasting and stately dwellings will be raised in their 
place. Ephraim is to be brought to feel this defiance of the 
judgments of God (JT as in Hos. ix.7 ; Ezek. xxv. 14). Jeho- 
vah gives to the adversaries of Rezin supremacy over Ephraim 
(a¥), and spurs on the enemies of Ephraim. 03D, as in 
chap. xix. 2, from 39, in the root meaning, which is dialeo- 
tically guaranteed, means to prick, jfigere (which has nothing 
to do with the meaning to plait and to cover); from which 


1 As distinguished from cuxdpopos or agg ribet the sycomore, mam, means 
the mulberry-tree, morus; see Imm. Liw, Aram. Pflanzennamen, Nos. 332 
and 338. 

* Rosen, “ Topographisches aus Jerusalem,” in DMZ. 1860, xiv. 612. 
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we have "¥, %, is, a prickle, a nail, peg, and the Aramaeo- 


Heb. fv, ee a knife: and therefore the pilpel is to be 


translated to goad, to incite, according to which the Targum 
translates this passage and chap. xix. 2 and the LXX. chap. 
xix. 2. It is not necessary to adduce the Talmudic 4030, to 
kindle (by friction), which never occurs in the metaphorical 
sense of to excite; our JOD would be better taken as an 


intensive form of 29, in the sense of the Arab. ss, “to 


provide oneself with weapons, to arm;” but this is properly 
a denominative from that sikka which means an offensive 
weapon, from stabbing and spearing, from which the transition 
is easy to the meaning of spurring on and instigating. The 
“oppressors of Rezin” (f¥) "WY, like “a “in in chap. i. 4) are 
the Assyrians who were called in by Ahaz against Rezin. 
The indirect designation of them is peculiar, but neither does 
the striking out of the “y (Lagarde) nor its transformation 
into "ew (Ewald, Cheyne) commend itself; most in its favour 
has the conj. w¥ with py1 expunged (Bredenkamp), so that 
yy (my) and ra are specialized in ver. 11. The range of 
vision here widens to the whole of Israel; for the northern 
kingdom has never had to suffer from the Philistines, whereas 
an invasion of Philistines into Judah actually belonged to the 
punitive judgments of the time of Ahaz, 2 Chron. xxviii. 16-19. 
Ephraim is overrun by Aram, that is to say (if mm is not 
expunged), by Aram as subjugated by Assur, and now tribu- 
tary to it, and Judah is invaded by the Philistines, and 
becomes a fat prize of both. But this extreme distress is still 
far from being the end of God’s punishments. Because Israel 
does not turn (3¢ x5), God’s wrath also does not turn (2% x5). 

Strophe 2, vers. 12-16: “ But the people turneth not unto 
Him that smiteth tt, and they seek not Jehovah of hosts. There- 
Sore Jehovah rooteth out of Israel head and tail, palm-branch 
and rush, in one day. Elders and the right honourable, this is the 
head ; and prophets, teachers of lies, this is the tail: the leaders 
of this people have become mis-leaders, and ther followers 
swallowed up ones. Therefore the All-Lord will not rejoice 
in their young men, and will not have compassion on their 
orphans and widows: for altogether they are impious and evtl- 
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‘doers, and every mouth speaketh blasphemy,—with all this His 
anger ts not turned away, and His hand is stretched out still.” 
The 1 of pym corresponds to the Latin autem. ‘Y 2 is 
used of thorough conversion that does not stop half way. 
awip00, the smiter of it, or he who smiteth it, is Jehovah (com- 
pare, on the other hand, chap. x. 20, where Assur is meant). 
The article and suffix are used as in chap. xxiv. 2; Prov. 
xvi. 4, and elsewhere. It might be thought that the 1 of 
wis0n was inadvertently appended from the following mm; 
but the article could rather be dispensed with than the suffix ; 
the case is similar to what we have in 0% Ddymn, chap. Ixiii. 
11, gv. There is now coming a great day of punishment, 
like several which Israel has experienced in the Assyrian 
oppressions and Judah in the Chaldean oppressions; and in 
it head and tail, or, according to another proverbial ex- 
pression, palm branch and rush are rooted out. One might 
think that by this is meant the upper and the lower classes, 
high and low; but ver. 14 makes another application of the 
first double figure by giving it a turn different from ‘its 
popular sense (cf. Arab. er-ru’és w-al-edndéd = high and low, 
in Dietrich, p. 209). Since Koppe this ver. 14 has been 
almost universally held to be a gloss (Hitzig, Ewald, Dietrich, 
Knobel, Cheyne, Diestel), and, moreover, a sotte glose (Reuss). 
But in opposition to this is to be put the habit of Isaiah 
(chap. i. 22, 23), and also of the other prophets and poets of 
interpreting their figures themselves (Hos, xiii. 15; Ps. xviii. 
17, 18, cxliv. 7); against it also is the Isaianic conception in 
chap. iii. 3, xxx. 20; against, too, is the mediating relation of this 
verse to ver. 15; and against it further is the wit of the inter- 
pretation. The chiefs of the people are the head of the people 
as a body; and behind it sit the prophets, like the wagging tail of 
a dog, flattering the people,—prophets who love, as Persius says 
(iv. 15), blando caudam jactare popello. The prophet drops the 
figure of "BD, the palm: branch forming the crown of the palm 
(which has its name from the fact that it is formed like the palm 
of the hand, instar palmae manus), and fox, the rush which 
grows out of the marsh.’ It signifies the rulers of the people 

1 The noun DIN is used in the Old Testament as well as in the Talmud 
to signify both a marshy place (see Mezta 36b, and more especially Aboda 
sara 38a, where Now “*) signifies the laying bare of the marshy soil 
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and the rabble of the people. Accordingly, the: demagogic 
prophets form the ignoblest extremity. or so far has it 
come, says ver. 15, that those who promise to lead by a 
straight way ("8%) lead astray, and they who allow them- 
selves to be led by them are as good as already swallowed up 
by hell (cf. chap. v. 14, iii, 12). Therefore the All-Ruler 
will not rejoice over the young men of this people, ic. He 
will let them be smitten by their enemies without going 
forth with them into the conflict, and he will deny his 
wonted compassion even to widows and orphans, for they 
are all utterly corrupt on all sides, The alienation, obli- 
quity, and dishonesty of their heart is indicated by "29" (from 
son, which has in itself the indifferent root-idea of inclina- 
tion, whence, in the Arabic, hanif conversely signifies one 
who is decided for right); the badness of their conduct is 
indicated by 37D, a sharpened form, as in Prov. xvii. 4, for 
YI, maleficus? and the vicious infatuation of their words is 
indicated by m9, This they are and this they continue to 
be; and consequently the wrathful hand of God continues 
stretched out over them for the inflicting of new strokes. 

Strophe 3, vers. 17-20: “ For the wickedness blazes up like 
Jore: 4 consumes thorns and thastles, and kindles in the thickets 
of the wood ; and they roll upwards in a high whirl of smoke. 
Through the wrath of Jehovah of hosts the land is charred, and 
the people has become itke the food of fire: one does not spare 
his brother. They hew on the right, and are hungry; and 
devour on the left, and are not satisfied : they devour the flesh 
of their own arm: Manasseh, Ephraim ; and Ephraim, Man- 
assch: these together over Judah,—with all this His anger is 
by the burning up of the reeds), and also the marsh grass (Shabbath 11a, 
“if all the p’pax were kalams, i.¢. writing reeds, or pens ;” and Kiddd- 
shin 62b, where O3x signifies a stalk of marsh-grass or reed, @ rush or 
bulrush, and is explained, with reference to Isa. lviii. 5, wobyiat woe 
win, “it means a tender, weak stalk”), The noun pix, on the 
other hand, means only the stalk of the marsh-grass, or the marsh-grasa, 
like the Aramaean xmven, the marsh-growth, from (sls, to rot, to 

act 

fust=poe, »o-|. 

2 On the extra-biblical use of the qn, see DMZ. xxii. 635, 636. 

* The reading np is wrong; the Masoretic reading is Ind, and the 
interpretation ix wosnpod is therefore excluded, 
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not turned away, and His hand ts stretched out still.” The 
standpoint of the prophet is at the farthest end of the course 
of judgment, and from there he looks back ; consequently this 
link of the chain is also past in his view, and hence the con- 
secutive imperfects. The curse, which the apostasy of Israel 
carries within itself, now breaks fully out. Wickedness 
myer, i.e the constant willing of evil, is a fire which man 
kindles in himself. And when the grace of God, which stifles 
and checks this fite, is at an end, it breaks forth ; the wicked- 
ness flames forth like fire (WY3, as in chap. xxx. 27, is used of 
God’s wrath). So it stands with the wickedness of Israel, 
which now consumes first thorns and thistles, 7¢. the indivi- 
dual evil-doers who are the most ripe for judgment on whom 
the judgment begins, and then the thicket of the wood (‘230 
or ‘330, as in chap. x. 34, from 930, Gen. xxii. 13 = 
ab), that is to say, the mass of the people knit together by 
bands of iniquity, is set on fire (M¥™, not reflexive Niphal, as 
in 2 Kings xxii. 13, to kindle, but Qal: to kindle into 
something = to kindle up, from N¥, related to 33, literally to 
set on [fire]). The distinction which the two figures intend 
is therefore not the high and low (Ewald), not the useless 
and useful (Drechsler), but the individuals and the whole 
people (Vitringa). The tire into which the wickedness breaks 
out seizes individuals first, and then like a forest-conflagration 
it seizes the people in all its ranks and members who whirl 
up (roll forth) the ascending of smoke, te they roll forth 
in high ascending smoke. 38M, dz. dey. a synonym of 
wenn, Judg. vii. 13, to turn oneself or roll (cf. Assyr. abdku, 


to turn); the smoke itself has the name {t?, apes from the 


pillars of smoke curling into one another (cf. ric, used 


of the felted beard of the camel). This fire of wickedness is 
nothing else but God’s 29, for so wrath is called as breaking 
forth from within and spreading itself inwardly more and 
more, and then passing outwards into word and deed ; it is 
God’s own wrath ; for all sin carries this within itself as its 
own punishment. By this fire of wrath the soil of the land 
is gradually ana wholly burnt out, and the people of the 
land entirely consumed ; ONY, da. Ney. to glow (LXX. ovyeé- 
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cautat, and similarly also in Targum), and to be -dark, 
black (Arab. ‘atama, late night), for what has burned out 
becomes black (cf. nin, Aram. O°7), Fire and darkness gre 
correlates throughout the whole of Scripture. Thus far do 
the figures go in which the prophet unveils the inner nature 
of this stage of judgment. In its historical manifestation it 
consists in the most inhuman self-destruction during an 
anarchical civil war. Devoid of any gentler feeling (8 207 
for °Y, as in Jer. li. 3), they devour each other without being 


satisfied ; W3, to cut, to hew into (whence the Arab. Nes the 


butcher), {3x!, according to Jer. xix. 9==*¥W, a member 
of his family and tribe, who, as being a natural defence and 
support, is figuratively called his arm, Arabic ‘adud (see Ges. 
Thes, p. 433). The Talmud in reading ¥¥ testifies to the 
defective mode of writing nr (see Norzi). This interminable 
self-slaughtering and the king-murder conjoined with the 
jealousy of the tribes, shook the northern kingdom again to 
its destruction. And how easily the unbrotherliness of the 
northern tribes towards each other can turn into united 
hostility against Judah, has been sufficiently proved by the 
Syro-Ephraimitish war, whose consequences are always still 
going on, even now when the prophet is prophesying. This 
hostility of the brother kingdoms will still increase. But 
even this is not yet the end of the judgments of wrath. 
Strophe 4, chap. x. 1-4: “ Woe unto them that ordain 
godless ordinances, and to the writers who prepare trouble; to 
force away the needy from demanding justice, and to rob the 
suffering of ny people of their rightful claim, that widows may 
become their prey, and they plunder orphans. And what will 
ye do in the day of visitation, and in the storm that cometh 
Srom afar? To whom will ye fice for help, and where will ye 
deposit your glory? There is nothing left but to crouch down 
under captives, and they fall under the slain—with all this His 
anger is not turned away, but His hand is stretched out still.” 
This last strophe is directed against the unjust authorities and 
judges. The woe upon them, as we have already several 
times seen, is the celerum censco of Isaiah. PPM (to cut in, 
originally to mark, chap. xxx. 8; Job xix. 23) is their 
deciding of decrees ; and 22 (Piel occurring only here, and 
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in the perf. according to Ges. § 126. 3) is their official sub- 
scribing and writing (not scribbling, scrawling, Ewald, § 1208). 
Their decrees are PX ‘PPM (an open plural from a principal 
form PN=Pn, as in Judg. v. 15, ef. 298, "In, ‘poy, ‘ddy), 
inasmuch as their content is nothingness, ie. is the direct 
opposite of moral reality: and what they write out is doy, 
trouble, ae. unjust (cf. sovos, movnpos) oppression of the 
people.” Poor people who wish to enter upon legal proceed- 
ings are not allowed by them to do it; widows become their 
prey—that is, the object of their spoil, and they plunder the 
orphans entirely (compare on the diversion into the finite 
verb, chap. v. 24, viii. 11, xlix. 5, lviii, 5). For this the 
judgment of God cannot be escaped by them, and this is told 
them in ver. 3, the statement being clothed in three questions 
(beginning with 72, quid igitur). The noun 77p8 of the first 
question always means simply a visitation of punishment. 
nxiv from AX is empty and waste, emptiness and wasteness, 
then the rumbling of what has fallen down into an empty 
deep ; and more generally it is a catastrophe, destruction, 
and here “coming from afar,” because a distant people 
(Assur) is God’s instrument of wrath. The second question 
tuns thus: Upon whom will ye throw yourselves when 
seeking refuge (ey DY, constr. praegnans only here)?. Third 
question: Where, ze. in whose hand, will ye deposit your 
wealth in money and property (i323, what is weighty in value 
and imposing in its appearance)? 2Y with on, as in Job 
xxxix. 11, or S Job xxxix. 14, is to leave anything with a 
person as property in trust. No one receives from them 
their wealth as a deposit; it is irretrievably lost. To this 
negative answer there is attached the following ‘AD2, which as 
@ preposition after a preceding negation signifies praeter, as a 
conjunction nisi (OX ‘F273, Judg. vii. 14), and when it governs 
the whole proposition, as in this case (cf. Gen. xliii. 3; Num. 

1 On the punctuation of *ppn with vocal Shebd (without metheg) see 
Kimchi, Michlol, 796. In like manner Deut. xxxiii. 17 has ni33%, not 
authenticated like nian in Num. x. 36. 


2 The current accentuation, Dany, mercha, Spy, tiphchah, is wrong. 
The correct accentuation is D*aMzD3, tiphchah (and metheg), Spy, mercha ; 
then y3n> Spy is an attributive clause. 
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xi. 6; Dan. xi. 18), nisi quod ; and here, where the previous 
negation is to be supplied in thought, it signifies nil reliquum 
est nisi quod. The singular 73 is used contemptuously, the 
high persons being taken together in the mass; and MOA does 
not mean aeque ac or loco (Ewald, § 217%), but infra in its 
primary local sense (cf. 7:73, Ezek. xxxii. 20). Some crouch 
down in order to find more room at the feet of the prisoners 
who are crammed closely together in the prison; or if this 
is to be taken as referring to a scene of deportation, they 
sink under the feet of the other prisoners, being unable to 
bear their hardships) The others fall in war; and as the 
carnage lasts long, in such a way that when corpses them- 
selves they are covered by the corpses of the other slain 
(cf. chap. xiv. 19).' And even with this God’s wrath is 
not yet satisfied. The prophet, however, does not follow 
out the terrible gradation further. The exile to which this 
fourth strophe points also actually forms the close of a 
period. 


C.—The annihilation of the imperial kingdom of the world 
and the rising of the kingdom of Jehovah in His 
Anointed, chap. x. 5—xii. 


The law of contrast which rules in the history of salvation 
also holds good in prophecy. When distress culminates, the 
course of events takes a turn and it is changed into help; 
and when, as in the previous section, prophecy has become 
black as night, it suddenly becomes as bright as day, as in 
the section which now begins. The "4 spoken over Israel 
now becomes a ‘in over Assyria (Assur)? Assyria, proud of 
its own power, after having served for a time as a rod of 
the wrath of Jehovah, itself now falls under the power of that 
wrath ; its attack upon Jerusalem becomes its overthrow, and 


1 Lagarde (Symmicta, i. 105; Mittheilungen, i. 210) reads nyny ‘nda 
Yok nn: “ Beltis sinks down, Osiris is crushed” (according to xlvi. 1 ; 
Jer. 1. 2). But the following bp’ on Mmm has then no connection ; 
and I still hold that it cannot be shown that Egyptian gods were 
worshipped in Judah in the time of the kings. 

2 (Dr. Delitzsch uses “ Assur” rather than Assyria, and it is retained in 
the renderings of the Hebrew text. —TR.] 
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on the ruins of this imperial kingdom of the world there 
rises up the kingdom of the great and righteous son of David, 
who rules in peace over his redeemed people and over the 
people who rejoice in him. This is the counterpart of the 
redemption from Egypt, and one rich in material for songs of 
praise, like that which happened on the other side of the Red 
Sea, The Messianic prophecy, which in chap. vii. turns the 
side of its curse towards unbelief, and the substance of whose 
promise breaks through the darkness in chap. viii. 5-ix. 6, 
like a great light, is standing now upon its third and highest 
stage. In chap. vii. it is like a star in the night; in chap. 
viii. 5—-ix. 6 it is like the breaking in of the morning ; and now 
the sky becomes entirely cloudless, and it appears like the 
noonday sun. The prophet has now penetrated to the fringe 
of the light of chap. vii The name Shear-jashub, having 
emptied itself of the curse it contained, is now transfigured 
into a pure promise. And it now becomes as clear as day 
what the name “Immanuel” means, and what Jmmanuel’s 
name 33 5x declares: the remnant of Israel turns itself to 
God the Strong, and God the Strong is henceforth with His 
people in the sprout of Jesse, who has the seven spirits 
of God dwelling in him. As regards the date of the com- 
position of this third section of the esoteric discourses, most 
modern commentators agree in assigning it to the time of 
Hezekiah, because chap. x. 9-11 represents the conquest of 
Samaria as having already taken place. Now if the prophet 
had, in fact, already foretold in chap. vii. 8 and viii. 4, 7 
that Samaria, and with Samaria the kingdom of Israel, 
would succumb to the Assyrians, he might presuppose 
it here as ideally a past. But vers, 9-11 really require 
us to assign the composition of this section, at least in 
its existing form, to the time of Hezekiah, and is opposed 
to the view that would assign its composition to the time 
of Ahaz, whether before or after the punishment inflicted 
on the two allies by Tiglath-pileser (Vitringa, Caspari, 
Drechsler). 

The prophet begins with %n, which is always used as an 
expression of indignant pain in opening a proclamation of 
judgment over the party named ; although this proclamation, 
as in the present case (cf. chap. i. 4, 5-9), does not always 
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immediately follow, but there may be prefixed to it a state- 
ment of the sin by which the judgment is brought about. 
First of all, Assyria is more definitely indicated as the chosen 
instrument of divine judgment upon all Israel. Vers. 5, 6: 
“ Woe to Assur, the rod of mine anger and a staff is he in their 
hand—mine indignation. Against a reprobate nation will I 
despatch them, and against the people of my displeasure will I 
direct them to prey prey, and to spoil spoil, and to make it 
trodden down like street mire.” What follows ‘in is not 
necessarily vocative, but it may be the designation of the 
object (without 9, >, Sy), as shown by chap. i. 4. ‘yt is 
either permutative of the predicative xin, which is placed 
emphatically in front (cf. the NVT7AN, similarly with 
makkeph, in Jer. xiv. 22), as we have translated it; or 
DTS NN stands elliptically for O72 NW, the staff which 
they use is my indignation (Aben Ezra, Gesenius, Rosen- 
iniiller, and others), in which case, however, we should rather 
expect ‘pyr xin OTA noo. It cannot, however, be rendered : 
“And a staff is he, in their hand is my indignation,” as 
Knabenbauer gives it, for this breaks up the half verse too 
much. Nor is it permissible, following Knobel’s view, to 
take ‘pyr as a separated genitive to nun, and to punctuate 
med, which is altogether without an example in the Hebrew 
language.’ Hitzig, Ewald, Diestel, and others eliminate 
pT2 NT as a gloss; but a glossator would have written Wx 
ors, and what remains would be a tautology. Instead of 
ins the Kert gives iow, os the infinitive combined with a 
suffix appears everywhere else; compare, on the other hand, 
2 Sam. xiv. 7. Further, the manuscripts waver between 
DD1D and DD1) like N35 (Ewald, § 160c). Assyria is to be 
a means of inflicting the divine wrath on Israel; for Israel, 
and particularly (in accordance with the standpoint of this 
prophetical discourse) Judah, is the reprobate nation, the 
people which had become the object of the overflowing divine 
wrath, 

The instrument of punishment, however, exalts itself and 


1Jn Arabic this separation of the governed word from the governing 
word with a genitive relation (even apart from the allowable interposi- 
tion of a word expressive of an oath) is a poetical licence ; see de Sacy, 
Gramm. t. ii. § 270. 
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makes itself out of a mean into an end in itself. Ver. 7: 
“ Nevertheless he meaneth not thus, nor doth his heart think 
thus: for to destroy is his striving, and to cut off. nations not a 
few.” Assyria thinks j3°M>, not as he ought to think, in 
consequence of the fact that he is conditioned in his power 
over Israel by Jehovah. For what filled his heart (12203 
instead of the usual i3357Dy) is the striving peculiar to the 
imperial power, not tolerating any independent people beside 
itself, to destroy peoples not a few (OYD % in apposition, as 
in Neh. ii 12, cf. Num. ix. 20), te. as many peoples as pos- 
sible, in order to extend the range of its dominion, and to 
deal with Judah as with all the rest; for Jehovah is to 
Assyria only as one of the idols of the peoples. Vers. 8—11: 
“For he saith, Are not my generals all kings? Is not Calno 
as Carchemish, or Hamath as Arpad, or Samaria as Damascus ? 
As my hand has reached the kingdoms of the idols—and their 
graven images were more than those of Jerusalem and Samaria 
—shall I not, as 1 have done to Samaria and her idols, likewise 
do to Jerusalen. and her idols?” The king of Assyria bore 
the title of the great king (chap. xxxvi. 4); in Assyrian 
sarru rabbu, or even (cf. Ezek. xxvi. 7) of the King of kings; 
in Assyrian, gar sarrdnt (sarru, not malik, because the former, 
in the political linguistic usage of the Assyrian, is a higher 
title than the latter). The generals in his army he can call 
kiugs, because the satraps* who led their contingents were like 
kings in the extent and splendour of their dominion, and 
some of them were also really subjugated kings (cf. 2 Kings 
xxv. 28). He proudly asks whether one of the cities named 
was not as incapable of resistance as the other, and yet had 
fallen before him. 5379 (even after a connecting accusative, . 
not P2722, but &*03732,? on account of the incompatibility of 


1In the titular designations of the gods, éarru (garratu) and malik 
(malkatu) interchange, as Schrader has shown against Stade. 

2 Yarpexnes (cf. carpe in the Persian senee in the Acharnanians of Aristo- 
phanes), in Theopompus éZerpaxn;, in inscriptions éa:épaxsvws, is the old 
Persian (cuneiform) khshatra pdvan, t.c. government-keeper (pdvan, in neo- 
Persian abridged as .,U in U0 ,¢5, arbén, city-keeper, zh, bdghbén, 
garden-keeper), plur. Hebraized into DYBTIVINN. 

§ Cf. on the rule, Luth, Zeitschrift, xxiv. (1863) p. 414. The punctuation 
adopted is 55, 33; even after “ix; whether pp may also be adopted 
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the aspirates) is not Circesium nor Mabug, but the ruined 
site Girbas (plur. Gerabis), lying to the north-east of Aleppo, 
a name corrupted from Evpwrres (’Qpw7es), or the right bank 
of the Euphrates, right over against the town of Biredgik 
(Assyr. Garkamis), lying on the left bank. a3 is usually 
regarded as the later Ctesiphon, on the left bank of the 
Tigris’ (Was it the same as nba, Gen. x. 10, and n353, 
Amos vi. 2?) As to Arpad, which is now an uninhabited 
heap of ruins named Tel Erfdd, in the Pashalic of ‘Aziz, 
about three German miles north from Haleb, see DMZ. xxv. 
258, 259, 655, Hamath = Epiphania, on the river Orontes 
(which is now called _ ,oldl, el-‘ Asi), is still a large and rich 
place. The king of Assyria had also conquered Samaria at 
the time when the prophet introduces him speaking. Samaria 
received its death-blow in 722 through Salmanassar, who 
died during the siege, and through Sargon, who succeeded in 
his place after the kingdom had been shorn of a great part of 
its territory in 734 by Tiglath-pileser. Damascus had been 
taken and plundered in 732 by Tiglath-pileser; and Car- 
chemis, and with it the kingdom of the Hittites, whose capital 
it was, was subdued by Sargon in 717.7 Neither, then, will 
Jerusalem hold out against him. As he had got idolatrous 
kingdoms into his power (? §8¥9, to attain, as in Ps, xxi. 9, 
and xn with the generic article), which had stronger idols 
than Jerusalem and Samaria, he will likewise overcome Jeru- 
salem like Samaria, Jerusalem having equally powerless idols. 
10, prac, implies only a “more than” (as eg. in Ezek. v. 6), 
which may be either a more in number, or, what is more 
directly suggested, a more in power (compare the similar 
question in Amos vi. 2). Note here that ver. 11 is the apo- 
dosis to ver. 10, and that the comparative clause of ver. 10 
is repeated in ver. 11 in order to bring Samaria and Jeru- 
salem specially into comparison. The king of Assyria calls 
the gods of the peoples by the name of idols without the 
prophet transferring to him his Israelitish standpoint. On 
the contrary, the chief sin of the Assyrian lies in this. For 


(cf. Ps. xxvi. 12, evi, 7, exxix, 2, ed. Baer) is questionable ; see Strack, 
Proleg. p. 116, Liber Pealmorum Hebr. atque Lat. p. ix. 

1 See on this Chald. Genesis, p. 293. Paradies, p. 225, 

* See Schrader, KAT. 2 Auf. p. 385. 
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while he recognises no other gods than his own national gods, 
he places Jehovah along with the idols of the heathev cults 
which had been introduced into Samaria and Jerusalem. 
For the worshippers of Jehovah this fact brings the consola- 
tion that such blasphemy of the one living God cannot remain 
unavenged. For the idolaters, however, it brings a bitter 
teaching ; for their gods really deserve nothing better than to 
be spoken of with scorn. The prophet has now characterized 
Assyria’s sin. It is ambitious self-exaltation above Jehovah, 
carried even to blasphemy; and yet he is only Jehovah’s rod, 
which it was in His power to use. 

And when He has used this rod so far as He would, He 
throws it away. Ver. 12: “And it will come to pass, when the 
All-Lord shall bring to an end all His work upon Mount Zion and 
in Jerusalem, I will come to punish on the fruit of the pride of 
heart of the king of Assur, and on the haughty glancing of his 
eyes.” The statement about the Lord suddenly changes into 
a direct utterance of the Lord. When He will consummate 
His whole work, a work which, as in chap. xxviii. 21, is 
punitive (Cheyne, Orelli, and Bredenkamp), this will be done 
in Zion and Jerusalem, where He calls to Assyria “thus far 
and no farther,” with the judgment on Assyria, the instru- 
ment of punishment which has become presumptuous and 
further unusable. ¥3, absindere = absolvere, Lam. ii. 17, 
Zech. iv. 9, is a metaphor derived from the loom, as in chap. 
xxxviil 12. There is no reason for taking 3¥3° as fut. ex- 
actum, which would be expressed in the perfect in accordance 
with chap. iv. 4. The “whole work” is that which has been 
carried out to the utmost. The end of the work of punish- 
ment passes into the judgment upon the instrument of punish- 
ment, and therefore into the deliverance of Jerusalem from 
extreme distress. The “B of the pride of the heart of Assyria 
is his vainglorious blaspheming of Jehovah, in which his whole 
disposition is concentrated, as the internal quality of the tree is 
in the fruit which hangs aloft amid the branches, MMRDA, as 
in Zech. xii. 7, is the self-glorification which expresses itself 
in the lofty look of his eyes (Prov. xxi. 4). A considerable 
number of genitives are intentionally brought together in 
order to express that Assyria is greatly puffed up, even to 
bursting. But Jehovah, towards whom humility is the soul 
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of all virtue, will visit and punish this pride. When He has 
punished so far that by further punishing He would annihilate 
Israel, which is inconsistent with His grace and truth, He 
then turns His punishing against the instrument of punish- 
ment, which falls under the curse of all that is selfishly 
opposed to God. Vers. 13, 14: “For he has said: By the 
strength of my oun hand I have accomplished tt, and by my 
own wisdom, for Iam prudent, and removed the boundaries of 
the peoples, and I plundered their stores, and, as superior, put 
down enthroned ones, and my hand took out the possessions of 
the peoples like a nest ; and as men gather forsaken eggs, I have 
gathered up the whole earth,—there was no one who stirred a 
wing and opened the mouth and chirped.” The imperfects 
ruled by the preterites express what happened several times. 
The second of these preterites, ‘Nviv (= "NDIv), is the only 
example of a perf. Poel of verbs n%, and is only in appearance 
a mixed form from DD{¥ (Po. of DD%) and MBY (Pi. of TDW), 
The object to this is Minny (Chethib) or niany (Keri), which 
means parata in the sense of ta wéAAovta (Deut. xxxii. 35), 
or, as here, ta tmdpxovra. According to the Keri, it is 
further to be translated: and put down, a mighty one, en- 
throned ones; 32, as in Job xxxiv. 17, 24, and xxxvi. 5. 
The Mishna (Yadayim iv. 4) has pmnyvvny (Chethid), smrow, 
and 39 (Keri). But the Chethtd V283 is suitable if the 
> is taken, as in chap. xiii 6, as 5 veritatis: as a strong 
one (superior in strength), not: asa bull (Bredenkamp); for 
38 can be shown to have this meaning only in the plural 
(Ps. Ixviii. 31, xxii 13, 1. 13), although it would give a 
relevant sense. It is possible, however, that: what is indicated 
by ax, according to Ps. Ixxviii. 25, is a superhuman power 
(Cheyne), as the bull-god (alpu, and also wat’ é€. 3édu) ap- 
pears in the inscriptions as a power marching through the 
enemy’s lands and trampling everything down. In ver. 14 
the stiffer 1 consec. appears before the 3rd pers. fem. The 
kingdoms of the peoples are here compared to birds’ nests, 
which the Assyrian seizes upon and harries (8, as in Hab. 
ii. 5; cf. nay in chap. v. 7); and their possessions are com- 
pared to lonesome eggs, the mother bird being away. And 
thus there is not even an appearance of resistance, and in the 
nest not one of the little birds stirs a wing to defend itself, 
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nor does any one open its beak to scare away by its chirping. 
Seb. Schmid correctly renders it thus: nulla alam movet ad 
defendendum aut os aperit ad terrendum. Thus proudly does 
Assyria look back upon his course of victory, and thus con- 
temptuously does he look down upon the subdued kingdoms. 
This self-exaltation is a senseless sin. Ver. 15: “ Dare 
the axe boast ttself against him who hews with it, or the saw 
magnify itself against him who draws it? As if a staff were 
swinging those who lift it up, as if a stick were to lift up not- 
wood.” What madness lies in this self-deification is indicated 
by the two questions. The boasting of the Assyrian is the 
bragging of an axe against (literally, over) him who hews with 
it ((2 33n7, without moving back the tone, which is not 
usual, especially in participles of Kal, excepting n> and x), 
or of asaw (1i8D from 79, pts, Aramean 102, in Mishna 102, 
serr-are) against him who wields it (129, to move rhythmically, 
te. to and fro according to a determinate measure and time). 
Then follow two exclamations of astonishment at the absurdity 
of such a conceit of greatness; > represents here a whole 


clause, as in the Arabic “\¢: it is the same as that, ... it 
ws 


is as if, yy) is one word, as in chap. xxxi. 8.’ The stick 
is wood, and nothing more, a thing that is motionless in 
itself; the man is not-wood, an incomparably higher living 
being. In order to lift up wood there must be not-wood ; 
and in like manner, where a man accomplishes something 
extraordinary there is always a superhuman cause behind, 
namely, God, who stands in the same relation to the man as 
the man to the wood. The plural 2" points to the fact that 
by him who lifts up the stick there is symbolized Jehovah, 
the Cause of all causes, the Power of all powers.” 

Next follows the punishment provoked by such self-deifica- 


1Cf gh Vas not-speech. There is used even the expression el-la- 


tldhiya, the not-deity ; the ¥ is to be regarded as pars vocabuli, 

? The reading accepted by Baer, yo o-nxi, notwithstanding the im- 
posing evidence in its favour, is certainly not the original one ; it can be 
explained only in a way by taking ) as explicative: as if a staff were to 
swing, and indeed (were to swing) those who raise it; sce my treatise, 
Complutensische Varianten sum aittest. Texte, 1878, 
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tion (cf. Hab. i. 11). Ver. 16: “ Therefore will the Lord, the 
All-Lord of hosts, send forth consumption against his fat men, 
and there burns under Assur’s glory a brand like a fire-brand.” 
There are three designations of God used here according to 
His unlimited, all-ruling omnipotence: i787, which in Isaiah 
is always used in connection with manifestations of punitive 
power; Mik2¥ ‘8, a combination not met with elsewhere, 
similar to the. expression found in the Elohimic Psalms, 
ninay pide ; cf. on the other hand, chap. iii 15, x. 23, 24. 
However, the expression mxay ‘37% wants the evidence of the 
Masora,' while many codices and editions give May ‘7. fin 
(chap. xvii. 4) is a disease contained in the register of curses 
in Lev. xxvi. 16; Deut. xxviii. 22, Galloping consumption 
comes like an angel of punishment upon the fleshy lumps of 
the well-fattened Assyrian grandees; 0°32¥® is personal, as 
in Ps, Ixxviii. 31. And under the glory of Assyria, 1. its 
expensively equipped army (7133, as in chap. viii. 9), He who 
makes His angels flames of fire, puts fire so that it passes 
away in flames. This is expressed in such a way that one 
seems to hear the crackling and cracking, the spluttering and 
hissing of the fire as it lays hold round about. This fire, 
whatever it may be in its natural phenomenal appearance, is 
essentially the wrath of Jehovah. Ver. 17: “And the light 
of Israel becomes a fire, and iis Holy One a flame, and it sets on 
Jire and devours its thistles and thorns in one day.” God is 
fire, Deut. ix. 3, and light, Ps. xxvii. 1; 1 John i. 5; and in 
His self-life the former is taken up into the latter. tip 
stands here parallel to nix; for that God is holy, and that He 
is absolutely pure light, is essentially one and the same thing. 
The nature of all creatures, and of the whole cosmos, is a 
mixture of light and darkness, The nature of God alone is 
absolute light. But light is love. In this holy light of love 
He has given Himself to Israel to be its own, and He has 
taken Israel to Himself as His own. But He has also in 
Himself a principle of fire which sin stirs up against itself, 
and which now breaks forth as a flaming fire of wrath against 
Assyria, when committing sin against Him and His people. 

1 For this passage is not included among the 134 instances of rs) 


enumerated by the Masora, é.e. “real” instances of 933 (not merely in- 
atances to be read, but actually written). 
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To this exterminating power of His penal righteousness the 
splendid host of Assyria is nothing but a crop of thistles and 
a tangle of thorns (here this pair of words, peculiar to 
Isaiah, N'v1 Wo", is given in reversed order), and as such they 
deserve to be burned, and are easily made to burn. According 
to the external appearance it is a forest and a park, but yet 
irretrievably lost. Vers. 18,19: “And the glory of his forest 
and of his garden field tt shall destroy, both soul as well as flesh, 
that it 1s as when one mortally sick dies ; and the remnant of the 
trees of his forest will let themselves be numbered, and a boy 
could write them.” A forest, *}!, and a gardenfield, D023, repre- 
sent the army of Assyria, which resembled the former in being 
composed of many and various peoples, and the latter as glitter- 
ing in the beauty of its men and armour; it is a forest of men 
and a park of men, and hence the idea of penitus is expressed 
by the proverbial "211 YO3D (which is to be understood in 
accordance with Gen. xiv. 23; Deut. xxix. 10; Num. v. 3; 
1 Sam. xv. 3). This gives occasion for a leap to the figure 
of the pining away of a DD9 (dar. Aey., the wasting one, from 
DD, which comes from the same root-idea in t4, vx, Assyr. 
énéS). Bredenkamp puts tho words from wp» to pp) after 
pn, and thus obtains two figures that are more distinct from 
each other (consumption and forest-burning). The two words 
dbs DbS2 depict the melting away, te. the dying out in the 
consuming fire of fever, and the representation is not only 
indicated by their slow movement, but also by their conson- 
ance and their accumulated sibilants, in which heavy-breathed 
expiring life becomes audible. By resuming the first figure 
the prophecy leads us from the death-bed to the scene of the 
burning of the forest. The proud beautiful forest is burned 
down, and only here and there does an isolated tree still tower 
over the desolate surface. Only a few trees of the forest, easily 
countable (0BDD, as in Deut. xxxiii. 6; cf. Isa. xxi. 17), will 
remain; a boy could count up their numbers, and write 
them down (compare the lad who is represented as doing 
much more in writing in Judg. viii. 14), as would be the 
figures representing the larger cedars of Lebanon which still 
remain. And so it actually came about; only a remnant of 
the army that marched against Jerusalem escaped. 

The prophet now contrasts with this remnant of a large 
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destroying power the remnant of Israel, which is the seed of 
a new power that is rising. Ver. 20: “ And tt will come to 
pass in that day: the remnant of Israel and what has escaped 
of the house of Jacob will not continue to stay itself upon tis 
chastiser, and will stay itself upon Jehovah, the Holy One of 
Israel, in truth.” Behind the judgment on Assyria lies the 
restoration of Israel. %139 is the Assyrian. Supporting itself 
upon the Assyrian, Israel was smitten, Jehovah making 
Israel’s supporting stick the rod of His wrath. Thereafter, 
however, Israel will sanctify the Holy One of Israel by putting 
its trust in Him and not in man; NON3, purely and faith- 
fully, and no longer with hypocrisy and wavering. Then will 
be fulfilled what the name Shear-jashub promises after there is 
fulfilled what He threatens, as is seen in the following verse. 
Ver. 21: “ The remnant will turn itself, the remnant of Jacob, 
to God the Strong.” 7423 58 is He who has become historically 
manifest in the heir of David, chap. ix. 5. Whereas Hosea 
(chap. iii. 5) puts Jehovah and the other David side by side, 
Isaiah thus beholds them in each other. 

So then the remnant of Israel will return, but only the 
remnant to the God who dwells in that son of David (accord- 
ing to the New Testament mode of expression, to God in 
Christ). Vers. 22, 23: “ For although thy people were as the 
sand of the sea, the remnant thereof will turn itself: extermt- 
nation 1s strictly determined, flowing in righteousness; for a 
thorough and strictly determined finish the All-Lord, Jehovah of 
hosts, executes within the whole carth.” As there is no pre- 
ceding negation, O8 ‘9 do not go together in the sense of 
sed or nist; but, as belonging to two clauses, the words mean 
nam, st, Were the highest number of the people of Israel 
attained according to the promise, yet will only the remnant 
among them or of them (ia, partitively, like 2 in Zech. xiii. 8 ; 
2 Kings ix. 35) be converted; or seeing that the more 
definite determination ad Deum is wanting, come again into 
their right position. With regard to the mass, extermination 
is irrevocably decided (Y20, téuvew, and then to determine 
something dzotopws, 1 Kings xx. 40); an extermination 
which is overflowed by righteousness, or better, which flows 
along (iY, as in chap. xxviii. 18), t¢. which flowing brings 
along righteousness, and therefore comes like a swelling 
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Lillow of divine righteousness, ze. penal justice. It is not 
(as Luther translates) uprightness as the fruit of the penal 
judgment,—a thought which, though appropriate in itself, 
would not be expressed merely by one word, and it is excluded 
by the reason given in the following clause. On "DY with 
the acc., see Ges. § 138. 2. That m2, as in Deut. xxviii. 65, 
is not used in the sense of perfecting, is shown by ver. 23, 
where 772 (fem. of nba, that which vanishes, then the vanishing, 
the thorough ending) interchanges with it, and 7397) designates 


vane 


the judgment as a thing inexorably decided (as in chap. 
xxviii, 22, and borrowed thence in Dan. ix. 27, xi. 36). 
Such a judgment of extermination the Almighty Judge is 
about to execute ("YY in the sense of a fut. instans.) within 
the whole land (2773, within, not 4iN3, in the midst of), or 
rather of the whole earth (LXX. ey tH oixoupévn &8n)—a 
judgment of the nations of which the judgment on Israel is a 
central constituent. 

In these esoteric discourses it is not, however, the intention 
of the prophet to threaten and terrify, but to comfort and 
encourage. Therefore he turns to that portion of the people 
which is in need of consolation and is receptive of it, and he 
draws the inference from the element of consolation in what 
has been prophesied that they may be consoled. Ver. 24: 
“ Therefore thus saith the All-Lord, Jehovah of hosts: Fear not, 
my people, which inhabitest Zion, before Assur if it will smite 
thee with the rod and lift up its stick against thee in the manner 
of Egypt.” 1? never means in Hebrew, nor consequently 
here, attamen (Gesenius, Hitzig), but propterea. Already the 
address contained in the words: My people which inhabits 
Zion, is indirectly encouraging. Zion is, in fact, the site of 
the divine gracious presence, and of the kingdom which is 
imperishable according to the promise. Those who dwell 
there, and who are God’s people (God’s servants), not merely 
by their calling but by their inner qualities, are also heirs of 
the promise; and if the Egyptian bondage becomes renewed in 
an Assyrian bondage, they may be certain of this to their 
consolation, that the redemption of Egypt will also be renewed. 
Dv1¥D 7173, in the way, ze. in the manner of the acting of the 
Egyptians, ‘is the course both of active procedure and 
also (as in ver. 26 and Amos iv. 10) of passive endurance. 
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The encouraging address is now based upon new reasons by 
taking up again the grounds of consolation from which the 
129 derives it. Vers. 25, 26: “For yet a very little, then is the 
indignation past, and my wrath turns to destroy them, and 
Jehovah of hosts shakes over him the scourge as He smote Midian 
at the rock of Oreb, and His staff reaches out over the sea, and 
He lifts it up in the manner of Egypt.” The phrase: a very 
little (as in chap. xvi. 14, xxix. 17), is meant from the point 
of view of the ideal present, when Israel is threatened by 
Assyria with destruction. Then will the indignation of 
Jehovah at His people suddenly have an end (03? mba, 
borrowed in Dan. xi. 36, and to be interpreted according to 
chap. xxxvi. 20); and Jehovah’s wrath becomes or goes forth 
on*ban-by, Luzzatto recommends the conjectural reading: 
phy bannby ‘pN}: and my wrath against the world will cease ; 
San being taken, as in chap. xiv. 17, with reference to the 
oixougevn as enslaved by the empire. It would be better 
explained as: “and my wrath at the world will fulfil itself,” 
23f being taken for the sinful world represented by the 
empire. But the traditional text gives an easier connection 
for ver. 26. We are not, however, to be misled by the by into 
explaining it as: my wrath (burns) at the destruction inflicted 
by Assyria on the people of God, or at the destruction endured 
by that people. It is the destruction of the Assyrians to 
which Jehovah’s wrath is now directed ; *¥ is used here, as 
frequently, of that to which the look is directed, that to 
which the intention points (Ps. xxxii. 8, xviii. 42). When 
taken thus, ver. 25d leads on to ver. 26. The destruction of 
Assyria is here prophesied in two antithetical figures founded 
on facts of the olden time. The almighty criminal judge 
will brandish the scourge over Assyria (WHS, agitare, as in 
2 Saw. xxiii. 18, in assonance with the following 2¥), and 
will smite it after the manner of the smiting upon Midian, 
chap. xxvii. 7, or of the blow (overthrow) which Midian 
experienced. The rock of Horeb is the place where the 
Ephraimites slew the Midian king Oreb (Judg. vii. 25). 
Then will His staff be over the sea, 7.e. will be stretched out, 
like the miraculous staff of Moses, over the sea of tribulation 
into which the Assyrians have driven Israel (0°, an emblem 
borrowed from the type, see Kohler on Zech. x. 11; cf. Ps. 
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Ixvi. 6), and He will lift it up, commanding the waves of the 
sea that they swallow Assyria, O° ¥D 7173, a Junus-word, as 
Cheyne calls it, indicated in ver. 24 how the Egyptians 
raised it, but here how it was raised over the Egyptians. 
The expression is intentionally conformed to that in ver. 24: 
Because Assyria had raised the rod in the Egyptian manner 
over Israel, Jehovah will also raise it in the Egyptian manner 
over Assyria. 

The yoke of the world-power must then burst asunder. 
Ver. 27: “ And tt will come to pass in that day, its burden 
will remove from thy shoulder and its yoke from thy neck, and 
the yoke will be destroyed from the pressure of the fat.’ There 
are two figures here: in the first (cessabit onus ejus a cervice 
tua), Israel is represented as a beast of burden; in the second 
(et fugum ejus a collo tw), asa beast of draught; and this 
second figure divides again into two divisions. For ¥0* only 
states that the yoke, like the burden, will be taken from 
Israel; but oan, that it will itself spring the yoke by the 
counter pressure of its fat strong neck. Knobel, who alters 
the text, remarks against this view that the yoke was a cross 
piece of wood and not a collar. And undoubtedly the simple 
yoke is a cross piece of wood, but it lies upon the back of 
the neck of the ox (usually of two beasts yoked together, 
jumenta = jugmenta, like jugum from jungere), where it often 
rubs deep broad wounds on the nape, and is fastened under 
the neck by means of a cord, which at the same time connects 
it with the beam of the plough’ It is derived from 2p = dby, 
inire, 4) 2, tmmittere, to let in and close (as by a sort of 
stoppel, which the Kami explains by (25, to stop up). The 
conj. by 2am is therefore in accord with the thing. But that 
joy ‘28 means “ face of the fat,” and refers to the head of the 
fat bullock, is contrary to the linguistic usage, according to 
which 3B must designate that before which the yoke must 
yield (cf. eg. Ps. Ixviii. 3). We therefore do not get away 

1 Professor Schegg wrote to me after his return from a visit to Palestine, 
in the year 1866, in these terms: “I saw many oxen at the plough in 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and at Ephesus ; and the yoke G25) was always a 


cross piece of wood laid on the back of the neck of the beast, and con- 
nected by a rope under the neck with the beam of the plough.” 
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from the view that what is expressed is a bursting of the 
yoke produced by the increasing fatness of the ox, the yoke 
being a cross piece of wood with its connecting rope or strap. 
Undoubtedly $30 is not the most natural word for it; it 
means a corrumpi, but such as has been produced by means 
of a disrumpi, which has resulted, lit., if we compare the Arabic 


Ge 
jas., by means of a crumpling, a crushing together, a wrench- 


ing. Probably the word was chosen by reference to oan, the 
yoke-rope, although there is no denominative Pual in the 
privative signification of being unroped (Nagelsbach). Kimchi 
makes the striking remark on this passage, that the yoke 
usually becomes hurtful to the fat flesh of the ox by pressure 
and rubbing, but that here the converse case occurs, that the 
fatness of the ox becomes the means of destroying the yoke 
(compare the figure of grafting in Rom. xi. 17, to which 
Paul there also gives a turn wapa gust). There is no need 
for a correction of the text by removing ban (Robertson 
Smith, Bredenkamp). The deliverance comes from within 
(27d) and from without (27a). It is no less a consequence 
of the world-overcoming power which is at work in Israel 
than a miracle performed for Israel upon the enemy. 

The prophet now describes how the Assyrian army advances 
against Jerusalem without halting, and spreading terror around ; 
and how, like a towering forest planted there, it breaks to 
pieces before the omnipotence of Jehovah. Eichhorn and 
Hitzig declare this prophecy to be a vaticinium post eventum, 
because it is too special for any other view. But the Assyrian 
army when it marched against Jerusalem did not come directly 
from the north, but from the way to Egypt out of the south- 
west. Sennacherib had conquered Lachish, then besieged 
Libnah, and marched thence against Jerusalem. The prophet, 
however, does not mean to give a piece of military history, 
but to present vividly the future fact that the Assyrian will 
advance to Jerusalem after devastation of the land of Judah. 
One need not object to calling the description ideal, or even 
poetical (see Driver, Jsaiah, p. 73). It is not, however, on 
that account a chimera; for ideas are the essential roots of 
the real, and reality is their historical and external form. 
This external formation, their essential manifestation, may, 
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without detriment to their essentiality, be presented in par- 
ticular momenta either in one form or in another form. The 
Assyrian has really come with the storm strides of a conqueror 
from the north, and the cities named have been really struck 
by the dangers and terrors of war. The description here 
given, when looked at aesthetically, is one of the most pictur- 
esque and magnificent representations that human poetry has 
ever produced. Vers. 28-34: “He comes upon Ayyath, 
marches through Migron, in Michmash he leaves his baggage. 
They march right across the ravine ;—let Geba be our night- 
quarters! Ramah trembles; Gibeah of Saul flees; Scream 
loud, O daughter of Gallim[ O only listen, Laysha! Poor 
Anathoth! Hurries Madmena, the inhabitants of Gebim rescue. 
To-day he still makes a halt in Nob—swings his hand over the 
mountain of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem.—Be- 
hold, the All-Lord, Jehovah of hosts, lops down the branches with 
terrible force, and those of towering growth are hewn down, and 
the lofty are laid low. And He fells the thickets of the forest 
with the iron; and Lebanon, by a majestie One tt falls.” The 
Assyrian suddenly assails ™Y, or as the two St. Petersburg 
MSS. write it, MY (=™Y, 1 Chron. vii. 28, ©Y, Neh. xi. 31, 
usually ‘Yt or ‘Y), about six German miles to the north-east of 
Jerusalem (7% 813 comes hostilely upon, in the same sense as, 
eg., Judg. xviii. 27), and in doing so he here steps for the 
first time upon Benjamite territory that was under the sway 
of Judah. The name of this ‘AY, which means a heap of 
stones, agrees with the name of Tell el-hagar (van de Velde), 
which lies at the distance of forty-five minutes’ walk south- 
east from Beitin = Bethel; but such Arabic translations of 
the original names of a place as reproduce their recognised 
original meaning are not to be expected from tradition. 
Schegg,’ who made a three days’ excursion from Jerusalem 
for the sake of exploring this Assyrian marching route, and 
who returned by Teyyiba. Michmash, Geba, Anata, and 
Isawiya, puts Ay more probably (as the march would then be 
straightforwards) on the site of the present Teyyiba, six hours’ 
journey to the north of Jerusalem, 2700 feet above the sea, 
upon an isolated hill from whence a wide view opens up 

1 See the notice of my Commentary in Reusch’s Theolog. Literaturblatt 
Jahrg. ii. 80, 81. 
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towards the lowlands of Jaffa, to the hill of the Franks, over 
the Gor, and a great part of the Dead Sea, so that the deep 
blue mirror of its waters and the limestone hills encompassing 
it are seen nowhere else to such extent from one point of 
view. The hill, upon which lies the Christian village with 
about one thousand inhabitants, contains many ruins and the 
strong foundation walls of ancient fortresses and deep vaults, 
which point back to early pre-Roman antiquity. We give 
the preference to this determination of the situation of the 
place, as there is found in the neighbourhood of Teyyiba a 
small village with the name of Chirbet ‘At At this point 
the Assyrian army could survey the whole of the land yet to 
be conquered to the south. Instead of turning to the usual 
great north road (the “ Nablus road”), the army marches 
straight by Michmash to Jerusalem without allowing itself to 
be delayed by the difficulties of the unlevelled way which led 
over mountain and valley. From Ay they pass Micron, the 
name of which appears to be preserved in the ruins of Burg 
Macrén, which lies some eight minutes’ walk from Beitin. 
MicumasH (#20, according to Norzi, but in 1 Sam. xiii. 
wesp, while in Ezra ii 27 and Neh. xi. 31 it ig DD30, 
with D) still exists as a small village with ruins on the 
eastern side of the Migron valley under the name of Michmas. 
Schege says of Michmas: “It lies, like Jerusalem, upon a 
neck of land between two valleys, the one of which separates 
it from the tableland on the west and the other from that on 
the south, on which Geba lies and over which the road to 
Jerusalem goes. The latter valley running from west to east 
is not narrow, but it is difficult to cross, deep, and so furrowed, 
especially near the bottom of the valley, that it requires effort 
to pass over it. The stream of this Wadi es-Suweinit has 
scooped through the rock a deep narrow frightful bed about 
ten minutes’ walking to the east of Michmas. On the right 
and left, rocks—some of them 100 feet high, perpendicular, 
naked, and dingy red—form such a narrow outlet that the 
foaming waters of the winter torrent must still, it appears, 
struggle to escape. The rocky clefts of Kedron at Mar Saba 
are roomy valleys compared with this Suweinit. I did not see 
a rock outlet like it even on Lebanon with all its numerous 
ravines. Hence this Wadi has been called from of old 13¥2 
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word, as in 1 Sam. xiii. 23.” After the Assyrians had de- 
posited (Pb, Jer. xxxvi. 20) in Michmfs as much of their 
baggage as they could dispense with—whether in order to 
leave it there or to have it sent after them by the easier road 
—they passed over the ford (3, as in chap. xvi. 2), 
namely, that of the Wabi Es-SuwxiniT. If they had marched 
through this rocky valley lengthwise, this would have led 
them to the Dead Sea; but they wished to go to Jerusalem, 
and therefore they cut through the valley and river crosswise. 
On their difficult march they encourage each other by saying, 
“Gepa be our night-quarters!” “The beautiful tableland 
between Geba and Hizma,” Schegg further remarks, “was 
thoroughly fitted for this, and quite inviting; for it is large, 
fruitful, and even to-day is well cultivated. For the first 
time I saw here in Judah wide-stretching wheat-fields and 
beautiful groups of trees which picturesquely shade the 
surroundings of the little village of Geba.” This Geba is 
now almost universally regarded, according to the view given 
by Gross, as not the Gibeah of Saul; but the latter is 
recognised in the towering Tell (Tuleil) el- Fil which lies 
more to the south (Robinson, Valentiner, Keil, and others). 
And rightly so. For this mountain, the name of which signifies 
“ bean-hill,” presents a strong position suiting the Gibeah of 
Saul ; and for the view that there were two Benjamite places 
of the name of yas, myas, or nya, there is the evidence of 
Josh. xviii. 21-28, where 933 and Nya are distinguished from 
each other. Besides, this mountain, which lies to the south 
of er- Ram, and therefore between ancient Ramah and 
Anathoth, fits into the marching route of the Assyrian 
as here indicated ; and it is at least improbable that Isaiah 
should have named one and the same place first Y23 and 
then (without any visible reason) cd ny33. The Assyrian 
army therefore took up its night quarters in Geba, which 
still bears this name; and from there it spread terror 
to the west and east, and especially to the south. In the 
morning, having emerged from the deep valley between 
Michmash and Geba, they leave on their flank the Benjamite 
Rama, now er-Ram, which lay half an hour’s march west 
from Geba, and which, trembling, sees them march on. The 
inhabitants of GiBEATH OF SAUL, lying on the summit of the 
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“bean-hill” commanding the whole surrounding region, take 
- to flight as they march past. Every station on their route 
brings them nearer Jerusalem. The prophet lives through it 
all in the spirit. It is so objectively present to him that it 
puts him into anguish and pain. The cities and villages of 
the region are lost. He calls upon the daughter, ie. the 
inhabitants of GALLIM, to set up a far shrilling cry of woe 
with their voice (adv. acc. Ges. § 138. 1, R. 3); and to the 
near-lying LaysHA (cf. on the two places which have now 
disappeared, Judg. xviii. 29; and on the personal names, 
pap awe wdya ‘ube, 1 Sam. xxv. 44) he calls out sympa- 
thetically: O, only listen, nearer and nearer come the enemy ; 
and over ANATHOTH (the still existing ‘Andtd, which lies three- 
quarters of an hour’s walking to the north-east of Jerusalem, a 
name which Cheyne regards as that of the Babylonian goddess 
Anat, the wife of Anu) he makes this lamentation, taking its 
name as‘an omen of its fate: “O, for the poor, Anathoth !” 
No change of the text is required. 3¥, as in chap. liv. 11, is 
an exclamation, and nin2y follows according to the same order 
of words as in chap. xxiii 12; it is a prefixed apposition. 
as in Jer. iii. 6, 581%" 3e (compare in the Persian text 


Vlsy gol ws\, O, noble Buchara, DMZ. xxxviii. 330, 331). 
Ever nearer now to Jerusalem draws the crisis so much to 
be feared. MapMmena (“dung-heap,” see on Job, pp. 62, 63) 
flees in anxious haste; the inhabitants of GEBIN (“ water- 
pits ”) run off with their belongings; T'Y9 from ny, dle, to flee 
(cf. van, and also 70M), and therefore to carry away in flight, 
to bring hastily into safety, Ex. ix. 19, cf. Jer. iv. 6, vi 1, 
synonymous with 0°97, Ex. ix. 20, Judg. vi. 11; different 


from 1A (Prov. xxi. 29, vii, 13), from NP, je, to be firm, 
strong, defiant, from which is derived , md‘dz, a fortifica- 
tion, in distinction from the Arabic Sle, ma‘dd, refuge; 
ef. chap. xxx. 2, “to flee to Pharaoh’s fortress,” 3 WY, like 
w ok. Neither of these places has left any certain trace 


1 Hardly, however, vay, John iv. 11, which probably means, according 
to LXX. and Targ., congregari, and with which Gesenius compared the 


Arab. (uc in the erroneously accepted sense of “to hasten.” 
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behind.’ The passage is usually held to mean further that the 
army rested another day in Nob. But this is not conformable 
to the intention of surprising Jerusalem by the suddenness of 
the destroying blow. Hence we explain it thus: Even to- 
day he will make a halt in Nob (in eo est ut subsistat, Ges. 
§ 132. R. 1) in order to gather up new strength in sight of 
the city doomed to destruction, and to arrange the plan of - 
attack. The view held, that Nop is the still inhabited village 
of el-‘Isawtya to the south-west of Anata, fifty-five minutes to 
the north of Jerusalem, is at variance with the situation as 
described by Jerome: Stans in oppidulo Nob e& procul urbem 
conspiciens Jerusalem. “‘Isawtya,” says Schegg, “lies at the 
commencement of the valley of that name, which is turned 
towards the Dead Sea; it is a very lovely place, but is so 
sunk in the valley, and surrounded on three sides by 
mountains, that one cannot think at all of identifying it with 
Nob.” Perhaps what is meant is the height which rises on 
the north of Jerusalem, and which is called Sadr from its 
breast-like prominence or convexity. From this height the 
way leads down into the valley of Kedron, and the city 
spreads out at a short distance before one going down. It may 
have been here where the Assyrian is represented as halting 
in the vision of the prophet. Nor is it long (which is ex- 
pressed by the 8% which follows acuvdérws) till, stretching 
out his hand for a blow, chap, xi 15, xix. 16, he swings it 
over the mount of the daughter of Zion (chap. xvi. 1, not ma, 
in connection with which the writer has thought of mm m3 7), 
over the city of the holy hill. What will Jehovah then do, 
the only one who can save His threatened dwelling-place 
from such a host ?—Up to ver. 32a the discourse has moved 
in rapid stormy steps; then it begins to linger, and, as it 
were, to beat with anxiety, and now it breaks forth in 
dactylic vibrations like a long rolling thunder. The hostile 
army stands before Jerusalem like a broad thick forest. Then 
it is shown that Jerusalem has a God who does not allow 
Himself to be taunted with impunity, nor does He leave His 
city at the decisive moment in the lurch, like the gods of 

1A writer in the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1880, p. 108, supposes 
that Gebim is in the neighbourhood of the caves of the six hundred 
Benjamites (Mughéret-el-Gai). 
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Carchemish and Calno. Jehovah is the Lord, the God of the 
spiritual and starry hosts. He smites down the branches of 
this forest of an army; ‘YD is a so-called Piel privativum: to 
lop off (literally, to deal with the branches, cf. 98D, chap. v. 2), 
and XB = NB (in Ezekiel 7B) means, like the Latin rons, 
both branch and foliage, the leafy branches as the adornment 
of the tree, or the branches as adorned with leaves. His 
instrument is Myo, His terrifying crushing power (compare 
the verb in chap. ii. 19, 21). And even the lofty stems of 
the forest, thus stripped of branches and foliage, do not 
remain standing ; hewn down, they lie there, and the tall ones 
must go down. It goes with the stems, ze. the leaders, as with 
the branches and the foliage, 12 with the great crowded 
mass. The whole thicket of the forest (as in chap. ix. 17) 
He hews down (2, 3 p. Piel, although it may be also Miphal), 
and Lebanon, ze. the army of Assyria, which now stands over 
against Mount Zion, like Lebanon with its forest of cedars, 
falls down through a gloriously powerful One, "IN, ¢e. 
through Jehovah (chap. xxx. 21; Ps. lxxvi. 5, xciii. 4). In 
the history of the fulfilment given in xxxvii. 36, the ‘7 4472 
is this "1 as the organ of the present divine government. 

So it goes with the imperial kingdom of the world. 
When the axe is laid to it, it falls without hope But 
in Israel it becomes spring. Chap. xi 1: “And there goes 
forth a sprout out of the stump of Jesse, and a shoot out of 
its roots brings fruit.” If the world-power is like the cedar 
forest of Lebanon, on the other hand the house of David, on 
account of its falling away, is like the stump of a felled tree 
(383, truncus, from Ya, truncare), like a root stock without stem, 
branches, or crown. But while the Lebanon of the world- 
power is overthrown so as to remain lying, the house of David 
becomes young again; and while the former, when it has 
reached the height of its glory, is suddenly laid low, the 
latter, when it has reached the utmost danger of destruction, 
is suddenly exalted. What Pliny says of certain trees in 
L. xvi. 44: inarescunt rursusque adolescunt, senescunt quidem, 
sed ¢ radicibus repullulant; is fulfilled in the tree of the 

1 The cedar is unlike the oak in that when it is felled it does not send 
up any shoots. The pine resembles the cedar in this respect according to 
Herodot. vi. 37: “to destroy like a pine-stem.” 
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Davidic dominion, which has its root in Jesse. Out of the 
stump of Jesse, ze. out of the remnant of the chosen royal 
family, which had sunk down to the insignificance of the 
house from which it sprang (“the fallen tabernacle of David,” 
as Amos expresses it in chap. ix. 11’), there goes forth a 


sprout, IDF ( pus , from 70M, to swing, to sway, balancer), which 


promises to fill up the place of the stem and crown; and 
below in the roots, covered by the earth and only rising a 
little above it, there shows itself a 7¥2, a little fresh green 


twig (from 739, pai to glance, to blow). The history of the 


fulfilment has here alluded even to the sound or ring of the 
prophecy ; the at first insignificant and undistinguished 7¥3, 
was a poor despised Nazarene (Matt. ii. 23). But that this 
lowliness of the beginning will not continue is already 
indicated by the ™B5‘, from mp, to break out and up, to 
unfold itself, to be or become fruitful, Ex. xxiii. 30. In the 
humble beginning there lies a power which carries it up to 
the height with certain progress (Ezek. xvii. 22, 23). The 
sprout shooting out below the soil becomes a tree, and this 
tree gets a crown with fruits; and thus a state of exaltation 
and completion follows the state of humiliation. 

Jehovah acknowledges him and consecrates and equips him for 
his high work with the seven spirits. Ver. 2: “And the spirit 
of Jehovah descends upon him, spirit of wisdom and of under- 
standing, spirit of counsel and of power, spirit of the knowledge 
and fear of Jehovah.” ‘ni 7 is the Divine Spirit as the bearer 
of the whole fulness of divine powers. Then follow in three 
pairs the six spirits comprehended by ‘n mn, the first pair of 
which relate to the intellectual life, the second to the practical 
life, and the third to the direct relationship to God. For 
nosn is the faculty for recognising the essence of things 
through their appearances, and 73°3 is the faculty for recognis- 
ing the distinctions of things through their appearances ; the 
former is co¢ia, the latter Sidxpioes or ovveois. TYP is the 
gift which enables man to form right resolutions, and A323 

1The Messish is therefore emblematically called ‘py 13, Sanhedrin 


96b: “when will Bar nafli come?” Cf. Dalman, Der leidende und 
sterbende Messias der Synagoge (1888), p. 13. 
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that of putting them energetically into action. ‘nN nym is the 
knowledge that is founded in fellowship of love, and ‘7 ney 
is the fear of Jehovah giving itself up to adoration. There 
are seven spirits which are enumerated from above down- 
wards; for the spirit of the fear of God is the basis of all 
(Prov. i. 7; Job xxviii. 28; Ps. cxi. 10), and the spirit of 
God is absolutely the heart of all; it corresponds to the 
shaft of the seven-flamed candlestick, and the three pairs to 
the arms that stretched out from it. In these seven forms 
(see my Psychology, pp. 188, 203) the Holy Spirit descends 
upon the second David for abiding possession ; as is expressed 
here by the perf. consec. 1), which is accented on the last 
syllable on account of the following guttural in order to 
guard against its indistinct pronunciation (cf. Gen. xxvi. 10); 
mv, like xaraB8aivey xal pévery, John i. 32, 33. The seven 
torches before God’s throne in Rev. iv. 5, cf. i. 4, burn and 
illumine in his soul. The seven spirits are his seven eyes 
(Rev. v. 6). 

His royal mode of ruling is then also determined according 
to this his divinely produced, spiritual equipment for his 
office. Ver. 3: “And fear of Jehovah is fragrance to him, 
and he judges not according to outward seeing, and he determines 
justice not according to outward hearing.” The translation 
should not be: His smelling is smelling of the fear of God, 
te. the penetrating of it with deep judicial insight (Hengsten- 
berg, Umbreit, and others); nor: His breathing is in the 
fear of Jehovah (Cheyne), for [5 does not mean “ to breathe,” 
and with 3 it does not mean “to smell something ” (as with a 
following accusative), but “to smell with pleasure” (v. Orelli), 
like 3 78), to see with pleasure, or as in Gen. xxix. 32, to see 
with inward sympathy (Ex. xxx. 38; Lev. xxvi. 31; Amos v. 
21). It is not meant that he has as regards himself pleasure 
in fear of God, but that fear of God when he perceives it in 
men is fragrance to him (Mh) 0, Gen. viii. 21); for the fear 
of God is a sacrifice of adoration, continually ascending to God. 
Brilliant or repellent external qualities do not determine his 
favour or disfavour; he judges not by the external appear- 

1 So also in Sanhedrin 93), whereas R. Alexandri combines inn with 
pr, and explains it: He (God) has loaded him with duties and sufferings 
as with millstones (see Dalman, op. eit. p. 38). 
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ance, but by the relationship to his God in the depths of the 
heart. 

This is the standard according to which he will judge in 
saving and will judge in punishing, Vers. 4, 5: “And judyes 
with righteousness the insignificant, and passes sentence with 
equity on the humble in the land, and smites the earth with the 
staff of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips he slays the 
transgressor. And righteousness is the girdle of his loins, and 
Saithfulness the girdle of his hips.” The main thing in ver. 4 
lies in the objects there presented. He will do right to the 
py, the weak and helpless, by incorruptibly just procedure 
against their oppressors; and he will decide with straight- 
ness for the humble or meek of the land; ¥Y, like ‘2?, from 
722, to bend, the latter meaning one who is bowed down by 
misfortune, the former one who is bowed down inwardly or 
emptied of all selfness; ? 317, as in Job xvi. 21. The wrayoi 
and mpgeis will be the very special object of his royal care ; 
just as the first beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount really 
apply to them. But the earth, ae. the antichristian world and 
the wicked one (3%, not collective, but used as also in Ps. 
Ixviii. 22, cx. 6, Hab. iii, 13, 14, of one in whom the 
hostility against Jehovah and His Anointed One satanically 
culminates),’ will come to experience the force of his punitive 
righteousness. The very word of his mouth is already a 
staff which shatters to pieces (Ps. ii. 9; Rev. i. 16), and the 
very breath of his lips, no further means being required, 
exercises an annihilating influence (2 Thess. ii. 8)—a feature 
in the Bible which, as Cheyne remarks, brings the Messiah 
near the Deity. As the girdle around the loins, O'9nD (LXX. 
rv éopdv), and forward on the hips, OY>N (LKX. rds 
adeupas), holds the clothes together,—the unity of the designa- 
tion, "it, showing that it is not two kinds of girdles that are 
meant,—-so all the qualities and activities of his person have 
as their connecting bond ‘TS, which follows the inviolable 


vrs? 


norm of the divine will, and "308, which keeps immovably 


ver? 


to the relationship which is instituted by God, and in accord- 


1In this sense the Targum translates pido, Armilus, 6. °Papevres, 
Romulus (DMZ. xxxix. 343), and according to another reading in the 
Cod. Reuchlin, pibore (owborx), which perhaps, as Bucher euppoees, 
means the incarnated Agramatnyus (Ahriman), 
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ance with the promise (chap. xxv. 1). The M®O¥ is specially 
made prominent by the article: he is the true and faithful 
witness (Rev. i. 5, iii. 14). 

The trilogy of the prophetic figures of the Messiah — as 
about to be born, as born, and as ruling—is now complete. 
Isaiah was not the creator of Messianic prophecy, as Guthe 
(in his Das Zukunftsbild des Jesaia, 1885) tries to prove, 
forcing the proof by negativing all the Messianic prophecies 
before Isaiah. An ideal king was hoped for before the 
expectation was attached to the house of David. But Isaiah 
and his contemporary Micah raised the outline to a living 
richly-coloured picture, for which the opening period of the 
secular empires furnished the basis. With the virgin’s son, 
the five-named king’s child, the son of David anointed with- 
out measure with God’s spirit, there begins a new time in 
which this king’s righteousness attains to a world-conquering 
position, and finds a home in a humanity which, like him, has 
risen up out of deep humiliation. 

The fruit of righteousness, however, is peace, which now 
reigns under the government of the Prince of Peace, not only 
in humanity, but, without being disturbed from any quarter, 
also in the animal world. Vers. 6-9: “ And the wolf dwells 
with the lamb, and the pard lies down with the kid, and the 
calf and lion and fattened ox together—a little boy drives 
them before him. And cow and bear go to the pasture, 
their young lie down together; and the lion devours chopped 
straw like the ox. And the suckling plays on the hole of the 
adder, and the weaned child stretches his hand to the pupil 
of the basilisk-viper. They will not become bad, and will not 
commit destruction in all my holy mountain: for the land has 
become full of knowledge of Jehovah like the waters covering 
the sea.” The Sibyllines, iii. 766 sqq., paraphrase this, 
and Virgil in his Eclogue perhaps stands unconsciously 
under the influence of Isaiah through the medium of that 
paraphrase (Cheyne). The Church Fathers, Luther, Calvin, 
Vitringa, Schmieder, regard these images from the animal 
world as symbolical. Rationalistic expositors take them 
literally, but as a beautiful dream and wish. In the Midrash 
on Ecclesiastes at chap. i. 9, a real transformation of the 
animal world is already rejected with won nnn win pr; but 
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we have here really a prophecy before us the full realization of 
which is certainly conditioned by a re-creation, and it there- 
fore belongs to the new earth under the new heaven. Even 
Reuss refers here to Rom. viii. 19 sqq., remarking that “the 
idea, at once poetical and sublime, of nature sighing for its 
glorification, is at bottom only a more ideal form of this same 
conception.” There now reigns in irrational nature, from the 
greatest beings in it down to the invisibly least, a malevolent 
strife and fierce delight in carnage. But when the son of 
David shall have entered upon the full possession and exercise 
of his royal inheritance, then will the peace of Paradise be 
renewed, and the truth contained in the popular legends of 
an aurea aetas will be authenticated. It is this which the 
prophet depicts in charming images, The wolf, formerly 
scared away from the flock, now keeps good neighbourhood 
(73) with the lamb ; the leopard lets the frisky kid lie down 
beside it. The lion between calf and fatted ox neither seizes — 
upon the weak neighbour nor lusts after the fat one; a little 
boy rules the whole three together with his driving staff (ans, 
according to Stade, 7 33, stimulo propellere). The cow and 
bear graze with each other, while their young lie together on 
the meadow. The lion thirsts no more for blood, but, like 
the ox, is satisfied with chopped food, ¢e. with cut and 
crushed straw. The suckling has its delight, ie enjoys 
iteelf (Pilpel in the same reflexive sense as in Ps. cxix. 70, 
from YY, to stroke, to caress, to smoothen, mulcere) on the 
hole of the adder; and the child hardly yet weaned boldly 
and safely stretches his hand to ‘i¥p¥ MpND. From Jer. 
viii. 17 it is clear that ‘nypy is the name of a species of 
snake ; it is, according to Aquila and Jerome in the passage, 
the Bactdiokos, serpens regulus (with which also agrees the 
Targum and Syr. 4", charmana), according to Schultens 


from DY = a iss to singe by means of the hot breath, but 


according to Gesenius and Fiirst from + ny, to pipe, to hiss, 
for which Isidore (Origg. xii. 4), sibilus idem est qui et 

1 This trait of the Messianic time has been borrowed by a tradition 
cited by Damtre under the rubric (j»A (serpent) : “till it come to this 
that the child pute his hand into the mouth of the serpent without ite 
harming him.” 
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regulus ; stbilo enim occidit, antequam mordeat vel exurat. It 
is hardly equivalent to ‘NY2¥, as it appears according to 
Saadia, who translates it er-rakds, the spotted (speckled). 
mn is a dw. dey. and the meaning of it is secured by the 
Arabic go> dirigere, tendere ; itis cognate in root with 77, 


projwere, from which comes T (hand). So much the more 
uncertain is the meaning of the dz. Ney. TuxD. Correspond- 
ing to the parallel .f, it appears to mean the hole (Syr. 
Jerome, LXX. «oirn), whether from 3% =‘yy, from which 
comes MY, 5 lio (there is no word in Arabic of this meaning 


Tr? 


from a verb beginning with |); or from six, the light-hole 
(as Wi8D occurs in the Mishna, Ohaloth xiii. 1), or the opening 
where the hole appears. But it is more probable that mnxo 
is something that exercises an attractive power on the child, 
such as the play of colour, or better, the apple of the eye 
(Targum), as the fem. of “itd, the light of the eye (Hrubin 55) 
== power of seeing). The glance of snakes, and not merely 
that of the basilisk-lizard but also that of the basilisk-viper, was 
regarded as having a paralysing and fascinating power. But 
this terrifying hurtfulness of snakes has now ceased, chap. 
lxv. 25; the basilisk has become so gentle that he lets 
children catch at his sparkling eyes as if they were precious 
stones. The prophet thus represents as in an idyl the state 
of peace of the glorified time which was about to come, and 
it is requisite to take the thought of the promise in a spiritual 
sense without adhering literally to the media through which 
it is expressed. But the representation is more than a drapery 
thrown around the object ; it is the refraction of the beheld 
future in the soul of the prophet. But are the animals 
still to be taken as the subject in ver.9? The subject most 
naturally suggested is the animals, some of which have just 
been named as terrible and destructive to men; and that 
they are actually thought of as the subject is confirmed in 
chap. Ixv. 25, where chap. xii 6-9a is compendiously 
repeated. That WX requires men as the subject is refuted 
by the usual 737 7m (compare the parallel promise in Ezek. 
xxxiv. 25, which rests upon Hos. ii, 20). That sn can 
be said of animals is evident from Jer. ii. 30, and is at once 
understood. But if the animals are the subject, then ‘#71p 14 
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here is not the hill of Zion (Cheyne), upon which wild 
beasts never had their lair in historical times, but, as > 
indicates, the holy mountain land of Jehovah; and this is just 
the sense of ‘wp 1n in chap. lvii, 13; ef. Ps. Ixxviii. 54; 
Ex. xv. 17. Further, the fact that peace prevails in the 
animal world, and that there is also peace between the 
animals and man, is founded upon the universally prevailing 
knowledge of God, in consequence of which has ceased that 
destructiveness of the animal world in relation to man by 
which alienation from God and apostasy had been previously 
so often punished (2 Kings xvii. 25; Ezek. xiv. 15, and 
other passages; see also remarks on chap. vii. 24). The 
meaning of ‘gap wda3 also determines the extent of the 
signification of purn; it is the land of Israel, the more 
restricted domain of the government of the son of David, that 
is meant (Hofmann), which is henceforward, like the para- 
disiaval centre of the whole earth, a prelude of its future total 
and perfect glorification (chap. vi. 3, yum). It has become 
fall of ‘AN HAYS, of that experienced knowledge of Jehovah 
which consists in fellowship of love (7 like mm, a collateral 
form of Ny), like to the waters covering the sea, .c. the bottom 
of the sea (cf. the borrowed passage in Hab. ii. 14, where MYT? 
is a virtual accusative: full of the knowing). 9 D2 (like 
> 730 in Ps. xci. 4) means to afford covering to something ; 
the Lamed with a participle readily comes in as a designation 
of the object, particularly (in Arabic it holds regularly in this 
case) when it precedes the participle (Ewald, § 292¢). The 
omission of the article in the case of 0°30 is an immediate 
consequence of the inverted order of the words; and generally 
the attributive participle, when it is in any way more closely 
determined, can dispense with the article. 

The prophet has now described in vers, 1-5 the just 
ruling of the son of David, and then in vers. 6—9 the peace 
which under his government extends to the animal world, 
and which is the consequence of the living knowledge of God 
having become universal, and which therefore follows from a 
spiritual transformation of the people subject to him. The 
matter here indicated is variously enigmatic, and the detail of 
what it contains and presupposes is unfolded in what follows. 
Ver. 10: “ And it will come to pass in that day, the root- 
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sprout of Jesse which stands as a banner of the peoples, for +t 
shall nations ask, and its resting-place ts glory.” The proud 
tree of the Davidic kingdom is hewn down, and only the root 
has still remained ; the new David is '* (WW, and therefore 
in a certain sense that root itself, because it would have long 
since perished if it had not borne within itself from the 
beginning Him who now springs forth out of it. But when 
he who was the One hidden in the root of Jesse as its sap 
and its power shall have become himself the rejuvenated root 
of Jesse in the springtide (cf. Rev. xxii. 16), he will be 
exalted out of this lowly beginning and raised O'=y D2, as a 
banner, attracting the peoples and uniting them around him- 
self. Thus visible to all the world, he will draw the atten- 
tion of the heathen to himself; they will turn zealously to 
him ; and his "30, «ie. the place where he has settled down 
to dwell and reign (for the word in this local sense, see Num. 
x. 33; Ps. cxxxii. 8,14; the Vulgate, e sepulchrum ejus, is 
contrary to connection and to history), is glory, ¢e. the dwell- 
ing and reigning seat of a king who shines over all, and rules 
all, and gathers all the nations around him. The people, 
however, from which and for which this One is primarily 
king, will, according to the revelation in chap. vi., be scattered 
away from its native land to a far distance. 

How will he be able to reign in the midst of this people ? 
Vers. 11,12: “And tt will come to pass in that day: again 
will the All-Lord a second time stretch out His hand to ransom 
the remnant of His people which will be left remaining, out of 
Assur, and out of Egypt, and out of Pathros, and out of 
Ethiopia, and out of ‘Elam and out of Sin‘ar, and out of 
Haméth, and out of the islands of the sea. And He lifts up a 
banner to the nations and fetches home the outcasts of Israel, 
and the dispersed of Judah will He gather from the four 
borders of the earth.” Assyria and Egypt stand first as the 
two great powers of the time of Isaiah, and side by side 
(cf. vii. 18-20). The following were dependencies of Egypt : 
1, D5NB, in the hieroglyphics torés, and with article petorés, the 
southland, ie. Upper Egypt, so that OM¥D in the narrower 
sense thus signifies Lower Egypt (see, on the other hand, Jer. 
xliv. 15); and 2. waz, the country lying still farther south 
than Upper Egypt on both sides of the Gulf of Arabia. The 
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following were dependencies of Assyria: 1. bby, the high 
land (Assyr. elamu), the old Eran (Old Pers. Airyama, 
Aryama) to the east of the Tigris; and 2. 1Y3¥, the old 
Sumér, from which the Assyrian kings designated themselves 
as kings of Sumér and Akkad (southern and northern Baby- 
lonia). These are followed by the Syrian Hamath at the 
northern foot of the Lebanon, and last of all by 0°9 “8, the 
islands and coast lands of the Mediterranean with the whole 
island part of the world (Targ. 8©* M2, or merely 33, cf. 
Assyr. nagt, district, land). There was not yet any such 
diaspora of Israel at the time when the prophet prophesied, 
nor even after the dissolution of the northern kingdom; the 
specialization is prophetical The redemption which the 
prophet here prophesies is, in fact, a second redemption, after 
which there is no third; the banishment therefore out of 
which Israel is redeemed is the final form of what is 
threatened in chap. vi. 12; cf. Deut. xxx. 1 sqq. It is the 
second redemption, the counterpart of the Egyptian one. He 
will then again stretch out (A'0", supply: 15x) His hand, 
and as He ouce delivered Israel out of Egypt, so will He now 
ransom and reacquire it (73?, opp. 2D) out of all the countries 
named. The {© of the names of countries is to be construed 
with Msp, which the LXX. translate rod {yddoat (rd xata- 
AecPOey Hrorowrroy Tod aod), by which it is meant that He 
will be zealous in His care for the diaspora; but in the sense 
of this €nXodv tiva (2 Cor. xi. 2), 832 is not used seg. ace., but 
? ap. In ver. 12a it is indicated that the conversion of the 
heathen becomes the means of the redemption of Israel: the 
heathen will at Jehovah’s beck let His people free and 
accompany them (chap. xlix. 22, lxii. 10), and thus He will 
again gather (OX with reference to the one gathering point, 
and /3? referring to the dispersion of those who are to be 
gathered) even from the uttermost four ends of the world, 
TAT nivan Sek 12 (= 1, with the Dag. dropped before the 
following guttural as in ‘MPR, WY), the outcasts of the 
kingdom of Israel, and the dispersed of the kingdom of 
Judah, men and women. This recalls the fact of the present 
rupture in the unity of the people; but the people brought 
home again will be a single people in brotherly union. v 
Ver. 13: “ And the jealousy of Ephraim is removed, and the 
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adversaries of Judah are extirpated; Ephraim will not act 
jealously against Judah, and Judah will not be hostile. to 
Ephraim.” As a suffix and genitive after "¥ are elsewhere 
always objective (eg. Amos v. 12), 7W™ "M¥ does not mean 
those who are hostile in Judah (Ewald, Knobel, and others), 
but those who are hostile to Judah (Umbreit and Schegg). 
On the other hand, the genitive after NX2P may be the gen. 
obj. as well as the gen. subj.; but to understand po px nwp 
of the disinclination of Judah against the more powerful 
Ephraim (Néagelsbach and Cheyne) is yet hardly possible, as 
nxip with the objective genitive is only found in the sense of 
zeal about something (chap. xxvi. 11; Ps. lxix. 10), and not 
in the sense of zeal against something. Accordingly we 
render it thus: the jealousy (passionate hostility) of Ephraim 
will cease, and if there should nevertheless be found those 
who oppress (are hostile to) Judah, they fall under the 
punishment of the 134, +e. God’s immediate judgment 173". 
Another question turns upon the relationship of this Israel 
of the future with the neighbouring peoples: with the war- 
like Philistines, the predatory nomad tribes of the East, the 
unbrotherly Edomites, the boastful Moabites, and the cruel 
Ammonites. Will not these disturb and contract the new 
Israel as they did the old? Ver. 14: “And they fly upon 
the shoulder of the Philistines seawards, unitedly they plunder 
the sons of the east, of Edom and Moab they take possession, and 
the sons of Ammon are subject to them.” ND is the proper 
name of the coast land of Philistia sloping seawards (Josh. 
xv. 11, fpyY AND); but here alluding thereto it is repre- 
sented as the shoulder of the body of the Philistine people 
(A723 = N33, see on the cause at chap. v. 2), on which Israel 
sweeps down from the height of his mountain-land like an 
eagle. “Object of the outstretching of their hand” is the 
same as object of their seizure. Whenever henceforth any one 
of the neighbouring peoples here named attacks Israel, Israel 
will act in common. But how does this warlike prospect 
accord with the previous promise of paradisiacal peace, and 
the end of all war presupposed by it (cf chap. ii. 4)? This 
is a contradiction, the solution of which lies in this, that they 
are only figures, — figures drawn from the present relations 
of the peoples and their warlike actings, in which the 
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dominion of the future united people over the neighbouring 
lands comes into the vision of the prophet. 

He lingers still upon the miracles in which the antitypical 
redemption will resemble the typical one. Vers. 15, 16: 
“And Jehovah pronounces the ban upon the sea-tongue of 
Egypt, and swings His hand over the Euphrates in the glow 
of His breath, and strikes it asunder into seven brooks, and 
makes it that men pass through in shoes. And thus a road 
is made for the remnant of His people which will have 
remained out of Assur, as there was made for Israel on the 
day of its marching out of the land of Egypt.” The two 
countries of the diaspora which are here first named are 
Assyria and Egypt. To those who are returning from both 
and through both, Jehovah miraculously makes a way. The 
sea - tongue (ne, as in Josh. xv. 5) of Egypt ("2 with @ 
retained in the construct state, as is mostly the case), 
stretching between Egypt and Arabia, is the Red Sea (sinus 
Heroopolitanus, the Gulf of Suez, not as Cheyne supposes, 
sinus Aelaniticus, i.e. the Gulf of Akaba). This he lays under 
the ban (0%, corresponding in meaning to the pouring out 
of the vial of wrath in Rev. xvi. 12, and a stronger expres- 
sion than 7¥3, ¢g. Ps. evi. 9), the consequence of which is that 
it furnishes a dry passage for those who are returning. As 
onn from Ov7 = Saad (with the radical meaning to cut off, 
to separate, to consecrate), gives a meaning that is Eas 
able, it is unnecessary to read 2°07 from I= sor to 
follow Meier and Knobel, who fake: omni in the ain of 
to split (from 07M, Lev. xxi. 18 = P ay And in order that 


the cleaving of the Jordan may also have its antitype, 
Jehovah swings His hand to smite the Euphrates, while He 
breathes upon it at the same time with glowing breath, so 
that it is split into seven shallow brooks through which one 

1 The rule is already found in Kimchi, Michlol, 205a, and following 
him in Luzzatto (Gramm. § 870). The following are the forms both 
written and spoken, DYnvB OD, DMyD"D", m33"D, nbwn-oy, whereas it 
ie §AD“DY on account of the ‘immediately following tone- ‘syllable. It 
would certainly be correct according to rule to write instead of =p», “oO 
with Metheg; see Norzi on Gen. iv. 25; Num. xxxiv. 3; and on the 


placing of Metheg, § 11. 
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can go in sandals. Ova stands, according to the law of 
euphony, for O'Y3, and the dz. Aey. O'Y (with fixed Kamez) 
from DY = o3n, ODN, to glow, means a glow, a meaning which, 
besides, is so well supported by the two Arabic verbs med. Ye 


ele and ek (inf. ‘aim, gaim, inner glowing, burning thirst, 


also violent raging), that the conjecture of O¥$2 (Luzzatto, 
Gesenius, and Cheyne) is not required. The LXX. translate 
mvevpare Brain as if it was written O'N3; the Syriac renders it 
only according to the general sense by b‘ukddnd, with a display 
of might. Saadia, however, renders it with etymological cor- 
rectness by suhdn, from sakana, to be hot, kindled. Thus in 
the (singeing, parching) hot glow of His breath, transforming 
the Euphrates into seven shallow Wadis, Jehovah makes a 
free way for His people who come out of Assyria. This is 
the idea which thus presents itself to the prophet. 

Now, as the Israel that was redeemed from Egypt raised 
songs of praise on the other side of the Red Sea, so likewise 
does the Israel of the second redemption when brought not 
less miraculously over the Red Sea and Euphrates. Chap. 
xii. 1, 2: “And thow wilt say in that day: I thank Thee, 
Tehovah, that Thou wast angry against me,| Thine anger has 
turned ttself away, and Thow hast comforted me. | Behold, the 
God of my salvation, | I trust, and am not afraid ; | for Jah 
Jehovah is my pride and song,| and He became salvation to 
me.” The address is directed to the people of the future as 
contained in the people of the present. They give thanks for 
the wrath experienced, inasmuch as it was followed by all 
the richer consolation. The formation of the sentence after 
‘D is paratactic; the principal tone falls upon 1 (see on Job 
iv. 2), where 3 is equivalent to 2%, or, more correctly, 
where this modal form, followed by ‘2073, has included 
in it a past meaning (cf. Deut. xxxii. 18; Ps. xviii 12). 
Driver, § 1175, maintains that it is to be translated as an 
optative: May Thy anger turn away, and mayest Thou com- 
fort us; but it is not till 2b that the object for which thanks 
are given comes to be fully expressed. As 7! in Hos, vi. 1 
means “he struck,” ruled by 470, so here both imperfects are 
ruled by ness, as Cheyne translates: “Thy wrath turned back, 
and Thou comfortedst me.” We hear the sound of the ex- 
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pressions in Ps, xc. 13, xxvii. 1, breaking through here, but 
20 is an echo of Ex. xv. 2 (from which also comes Ps. exviii. 
14). ‘W (a collateral form of ‘}¥) means here the lofty self- 
consciousness that is combined with the possession of power: 
pride and its expression, glorification; M0? is the extended 
ground form of Mt= Mot, and is therefore only in sense 
equivalent to ‘mort, the suffix of the first word also holding 
for the second (cf. 720 in 2 Sam. xxiii, 5 = ‘SBN). Peculiar 
to this echo of Ex. xv. 2 is the doubling of the * into 
mm m, which corresponds to the surpassing of the type by 
the antitype. 

Attaching itself to the introduction in ver. 1, a prophetic 
promise again appears. Ver. 3: “And ye will draw water 
with rapture out of the wells of salvation.” As Israel drank 
miraculous water in the wilderness, so will the God of 
salvation, who has become your salvation, also open to you 
springs (‘*¥0, with auxiliary Pathach instead of the otherwise 
usual ‘35, as we have frequently wr for Wy) of salvation, 
many and manifold, in order to draw therefrom with and 
according to the heart’s delight. mw is repeated three times 
as the most striking and comprehensive designation of what 
arises out of the gracious work of the future for Israel, and 
through Israel for all the world. For, having attained to the 
possession of salvation, Israel seeks to put the other nations too 
into this same blessed possession, and in this sense the pro- 
mise contained in ver. 3 changes into the psalm tones of the 
next three verses. Vers. 4-6: “And ye will say in that 
day, Praise Jehovah, proclaim His name, | make known among 
the nations His deeds, | boast that His name is exalted, | harp 
to Jehovah, for He has displayed majesty, | let this be known in 
all lands, | Shout and fubilate, inhabitress of Zion, | for great 
within thee is the Holy One of Israel.” The first hymn of six 
lines is followed here by a second of seven lines, a prophetic 
word of promise introduced between them separating the one 
from the other. This second hymn of praise also begins with 
the well-known tones of @ psalm; the passage on which wenn 
ynoSy opps is founded is Ps. ix. 12, which has yon for yon, 
The form in which it is put by Isaiah is repeated in Ps, 
ev. 1, and in the mosaic of 1 Chron. xvi. 8. The phrase 87? 
‘nN Cv'2 means to make the name of Jehovah the medium of 


of 
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calling (Ges. 138. 1, R. 3*), ie. to call to Him, or, as here, to 
call out, exclaim. 8a is high-towering sublimity ; here used 
of God, as in chap. xxvi. 10, with NYY: to prove such in fact, 
as with wad in Ps, xciii. 1, to show oneself publicly in such 
sublimity. For the Chethtb NywWD in ver. 5, the Kert substi- 
tutes the more appropriate Hophal form NYRO; YD means 
the known = familiar one. According to the previous ap- 
peals, the sentence is to be taken as expressing a wish that 
the glorious self-attestation of the God of the history of sal- 
vation may be introduced into the consciousness of the whole 
of the population of the earth, ie of mankind. When God 
redeems His people, He has in view the salvation of all the 
peoples. It is the Holy One of Israel, the knowledge of 
whom is spread by the word of proclamation, who becomes 
salvation to them all. How, then, may the Church of Zion 
rejoice at having such a God dwelling in its midst! Thus 
closes this second psalm-hymn of the redeemed people, and 
with it the Book of Immanuel. The name of God, ont emp, 
with which it closes, is, as it were, the anagram of the author. 


PART IIL—COLLECTION OF ORACLES CONCERNING THE 
HEATHEN, CHAPS. XIII.-XXIIL 


THE ORACLE CONCERNING THE CHALDEANS, THE HEIRS OF THE 
Assyrians, Cuap. XIII. 1—XIV. 27. 


Just as in Jeremiah, chaps. xlvi—li., and in Ezekiel, chaps. 
xxv.—xxxii., 0 likewise in Isaiah the oracles concerning the 
heathen stand together. In this respect the three great books 
of prophecy have the same kind of arrangement. In Jere- 
miah these oracles disjoined from their introitus in chap. xxv. 
form the concluding part of the collection. In Ezekiel they 
fill up that interval of time when Jerusalem at home was 
lying at the last extremity, and the prophet had become 
speechless on the Kebar of Chaldea. Here in Isaiah these 
prophecies indemnify us for the interruption which his public 
labours appear to have undergone in the latter years of Ahaz. 
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Moreover, this was their most suitable position, following chaps. 
vii—xii.; for the great consoling thought of the prophecy of 
Immanuel, that all the kingdoms shall become the kingdom of 
God and of His Christ, is here unfolded. And as the prophecy 
of the Immanuel is given on the threshold of the period of 
the great empires in order to rule this whole period with its 
consolation, the oracles concerning the heathen peoples and 
kingdoms properly belong to it and go with it. 

The fact that with chap. xiii. there begins a new part of 
the whole book, is indicated by the superscription or heading 
given in chap. xiii. 1: “Oracle concerning Babel which Isaiah, 
son of Amos, has beheld.” S882 from NP, efferre, then effart, 
Ex. xx. 27, means, as is evident from 2 Kings ix. 25, 
efatum, the utterance, particularly the sentence of God; and 
the term (without introducing the idea of onus, according to 
which it is translated by the Targum, Syr. Jer. and Luther, 
although, according to Jer. xxiii. 33, they were only scoffers 
who connected this idea with the word) commonly, although 
not always, indicates the judicial sentence of God. We see 
from this superscription that the aa xb originally formed a 
whole by itself, and that it was handed down to the redactor of 
the Book of Isaiah as Isaianic, or, at least, that he had grounds 
for holding it to be Isaianic. And, in fact, the mode of 
exposition and the whole external character impressed upon 
it accords in many respects with those prophecies which are 
undoubtedly Isaianic; and Zephaniah and Jeremiah appear 
to stand in a relation of dependence to this Saa xb, a re- 
lation which cannot be inverted without conflicting with the 
admittedly mosaic work in Zephaniah and the imitative 
character of Jeremiah (see on this, Caspari in the Luth. Zeit- 
schrift, 1843, 2). Ezekiel, too, in chap. xxxi., where he holds 
up before the land of Pharaoh the fate of the Asiatic empire 
as @ mirror, appears to fuse together recollections of this xo 
baa and of other prophecies which are recognised as the 
genuine productions of Isaiah (cf. eg. chap. xxxi 16 with 
Isa, xiv. 8; and chap. xxxi. 10-14 with Isa. x. 33-34). 
The lamentation and the funeral song over the king of 
Egypt in Ezek. xxxii. is regarded by Ewald and Cheyne as 
the original, which has been imitated by the author of the 
Sa2 xo. But there are reasons for holding to the originality 
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of the $33 x’m: Ezekiel may be said to pick particular pas- 
sages out of it (compare chap. xxxii. 7, 8 with Isa. xiii. 
10; and chap. xxxii, 28 with Isa xiv. 19), and these he 
expands in his own way of working details into more com- 
prehensive pictures. However, we do not overlook the weight 
of the one ground opposed to this view, namely, that this 
prophecy concerning Babylon (Babel) has no historical con- 
temporaneous attachment in Isaiah’s own time. It is true 
that Isaiah had become certain in the time of Hezekiah (as 
chap. xxxix. shows; cf. Micah iv. 10) that it was not Assyria 
that would be the executor of the final judgment on Judah, 
but Babylon, which was already at that time the second 
capital city of the Assyrian kingdom and the seat of depen- 
dent kings who were striving for independence, and that it was 
thus a Chaldean kingdom. But that Jehovah, as in the case 
of Assyria, would avenge His people on Babylon through a 
Median (Medo-Persian) empire, which was to arise after the 
Chaldean empire, and that He would thus redeem the exiles, 
is a consolatory hope for which a prophet of the beginning of 
the Babylonian exile is better fitted to be the organ than 
Isaiah, for whom, as for Micah, Babylon, as the mistress of the 
world, formed the farthest bound of his horizon, and who did 
not yet proclaim the fall of Nineveh, as Nahum and Zepha- 
niah afterwards did for the first time. 

The prophet hears a summons to war. From whom it 
proceeds, and to whom or against whom,—still remains secret ; 
but this makes the anxiety the more intense. Ver. 2: “On 
unwooded mountain lift ye up a banner, call to them with 
loud-sounding voire, shake the hand, that they may enter into 
gates of princes.” The pronoun ond precedes, and the naming 
of those to whom it refers follows, as, for instance, in Deut. 
xxxiii, 2,3. The summons is pressing, and hence a threefold 
signal: the staff of the banner planted in order to be widely 
visible on a “bared” mountain ("BY2, from which comes ‘BY, 
only found in Isaiah and Jeremiah); the voice raised high ; 
and the waving of the hand, which implies a violent beckon- 
ing—all three signs being favourite ideas with Isaiah, The 
destination of this arriére-ban is the marching into a city of 
princes (0°3"), freemen, nobles, princes, Ps. cvii. 40; cf. cxiii. 
8), that is to say, they were to march in as conquerors; for 
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it is not the princes who call them thither, but He who 
summons them is Jehovah. Ver. 3: “J have summoned my 
consecrated ones, also called my heroes to my wrath, my proudly 
eculting ones.” ‘BS? is to be explained in accordance with 
chap. x. 5. To execute his wrath, he has commanded his 
DARD, i.e. (according to Jer. xxii. 7; cf. the dependent pas- 
sage, li. 27, 28) those who were already solemnly consecrated 
to march to battle, and called his heroes whom he had taken 
into his service, and who, even while exulting in the intoxicating 
pride of victory, are his instruments (apparently borrowed in 
Zeph. i. 7; cf. iii, 11). 1>¥ is a word peculiar to Isaiah 
(xxii 2, xxiv. 8); and the combination 3 ‘r>y is so unusual 
that it is hardly to be expected in two writers who stand out 
of relation to each other. 

The command of Jehovah is speedily executed. The 
great army is already moving down from the mountain. Vers. 
4, 5: “Hark, tumult upon the mountains after the manner 
of @ great people ; hark, uproaring of kingdoms of nations met 
together ! Jehovah of hosts musters an army. Those have come 
out of a far land from the end of the heaven: Jehovah and His 
instruments of wrath, to destroy the whole earth.” ip opens 
an interjectional proposition, and thereby becomes itself almost 
an interjection (compare lii. 8, xvi. 6,and on Gen. iv. 10). On 
the mountains there is a rumbling uproar (chap. xvii. 12, 13); 
for they are the peoples of Hran, and at their head the Medes, 
who inhabit the very mountainous part of Eran to the north- 
east of Babylonia, who descend over the lofty Shahu (Zagros) 
and the mountain chains lying towards the Tigris and stretching 
down to the Babylonian lowlands ; and not merely the peoples 
of Eran, but generally the peoples of the mountainous north of 
Asia (Jer. li. 27). It is an army under the guidance of Jehovah, 
the God of the hosts of spirits and stars, whose wrath it is 
about to execute on the whole earth, i. on the kingdom of 
the world; for the fall of Babylon is a judgment, and it is 
accompanied with judgments upon all the peoples under the 
Babylonian government. 

Then must all sink into anxious and painful terror. Vers. 
6-8: “ Howl, for the day of Jehovah ts near, like a destroying 
force, from the Almighty it comes. Therefore all arms hang 
slack down, and every human heart melts away. And they 
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become disturbed, they fall into cramps and pangs, like a travatl- 
ing woman they writhe ; one stares at the other, their faces are 
Jaces of flame.” The outcry, on (not defectively, on), LXX. 
erorvtere (cf. Jas. v. 1), is founded on the expression “the 
day of Jehovah is near,” which, from the time of Obadiah 
and Joel, was the watchword of prophecy. The 3 in 12 
is the so-called 5 veritatis, ic. of the comparison of the con- 
crete with its idea (chap. xxix. 2 ; Song of Sol. viii. 10), or of the 
individual with the universal or common which is manifested 
in it (see Ezek. xxvi. 10; Zech. xiv. 3; 2 Sam. ix. 8; Neh. vii. 2); 
it is a destroying by him who possesses unlimited power to 


destroy (1% from TI wx», to ram, to attack in a violently 


destructive way, from which we have “W, according to the 
form ‘37 from 33M), In this play of sound the prophet repeats 
words of Joel (i 15). He himself uses “IY nowhere else as 
a name of God. On that day men let their hands hang 
down from despondency and helplessness, and the heart, the 
seat of life, dissolves (chap. xix. 1) in the heat of anguish. 
Universal consternation ensues, as is here expressed by the 
TI standing in half pause (shalsheleth, with the mark of 
separation after it). The following paragogic imperfects in- 
crease the energy of the description by their anapaestic rhythm. 
Men (this is the subject) are seized by cramps and pangs (as 
in Job xviii. 20, xxi. 6), the force of events compelling them 
to enter into these states (cf. chap. xxxv. 10). The cramps 
are called OY from WY = NS, like tormina, from torquere, and 


the pangs and throes pan from the ban, +>, which is related 
in meaning to sy (cf. x Te to be pregnant, literally, semen in 
se constrictum habere). The pains are indicated in their order 
of succession, which is here expressed by nm (from bon = ban, 
dle, to turn oneself, to writhe). Further, their faces are 
faces of flame. What is here meant is the fever glow of 
anguish, which drives the blood into their face, so that it 
becomes deep red and glowing hot (compare the expression 
for deadly paleness in Joel ii. 6). 


Jehovah’s day of wrath is coming,—a starless night, a 
night-like, sunless day. Vers. 9, 10: “Behold, the day of 
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Jehovah comes, a cruel one, and indignation and glowing wrath, 
to turn the earth into a wilderness ; and its sin it abolishes from 
it. For the stars of the heaven and its Orions will not let their 
light gleam ; the sun darkens itself at its rising, and the moon 
does not let its light shine.” The day of Jehovah comes, cruel 
and severe (“N3N, an adj. relat., fr. the elative form “I38), as 
the overflow of inner excitement and as sheer glowing wrath. 
mid is carried on in the finite verb. It is, indeed, not the 
judgment of the world which the prophet is describing, but a 
historical catastrophe of the nations drawing the whole earth 
afar into sympathetic suffering; 87 is here not merely the 
land of Babylon (Knobel), but the earth. That the day of 
Jehovah is a day of wrath is established in ver. 10. Even 
nature clothes itself in the colour of wrath, the opposite of 
which is light. The heavenly lights above the earth are 
extinguished ; the moon does not shine; the sun in the act of 
rising changes its mind. That D3, in the sense of “the. 
fool = foolhardy one,” indicates Orion, which is according to 
the old translations (LXX. 6 ’Qplwy, Targum fib) from 
¥°B2, in the same astrological sense), is more probable’ than 
that it indicates in the sense of “the tardy one,” suhél, ze. 
Canopus (see on Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 31), although the Arabic suhél 
occurs as the generic name for stars of prominent splendour 
(see on Job xxxviii. 7). The comprehensive signification of 
the term is similar to the use of poyan in Hos. ii. 15, 19, as 
applying to Baal, Astarte, and the bull images taken together ; 
or as when in Arabic (according to a figure of speech which 
is called Jai, ie. the letting the pars potior predominate) 
“the two late evenings” are used for evening and late even- 
ing; “the two Omars” for Omar and Abubekr (DMZ. vii. 
180-81), and Sibaweihs for Sibaweih and the grammarians 
like him, exactly as in Latin we have Scipiones = men of the 
greatness of Scipio. Even the Orions, te. the stars, which at 
other times beam most brightly (cf. ceipra waydpavéervta in 


1 So when the astronomical R. Samuel of Nehardea, Berachot 58, says : 
“ Were it not for the heat of the Sp, the world could not exist on account 
of the cold of the axpy (Scorpion) ;” and, conversely, he means by Sp3 
Orion. The sense of the saying is that the constellations Orion and 
Scorpio, of which the one appears in the hot season and the other in the 
cold, maintain an equilibrium in the relations of the temperature. 
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a fragment of Ibykos), withhold their light ; for when God is 

angry, the principle of anger stirs also in the natural world. 

and indeed primarily in the stars which were created ninkd 

(compare Gen. i. 14 with Jer. x. 2). Instead of 3, Ezekiel 
«in chap. xxxii. 7 says WN. 

The prophet now hears again the voice of Jehovah, which 
reveals to him what is His purpose—a visitation punishing 
the wicked, humbling the proud, and depopulating the lands. 
Vers, 11,12: “And I visit on the world the evil, and upon 
evil-doers their guilt, and sink into silence the pomp of the 
inflated, and the show of the tyrants I throw to the ground. I 
make men more costly than fine gold, and people than Ophir- 
jewels.” The verb 728 is, as in Jer. xxxii. 2, construed with 
the accusative of what is punished, and with by of him who 
is punished. Instead of 77% we have here ban, which is 
always used in the manner of a proper noun (never with the 
article, nor in plural) of the earth without limitation. Instead 
of O°2" we have here O'Y"Y, like O'Y in Job xxi. 28; the 
former means only princes, having only sometimes the collateral 
sense of despots; the latter signifies primarily ferocious men 
or tyrants, and it occurs frequently in Isaiah. The typical 
impress of Isaiah is here unmistakable. “What is high is 
thrown down” is one of the chief themes of Isaiah’s pro- 
clamation. It is one of the fundamental thoughts of Isaiah, 
that the judgment only leaves a remnant (1%); and this 
thought also runs through the oracles concerning the heathen 
(chap. xvi. 14, xxi. 17, xxiv. 6), and is variously represented 
(chap. x. 16-19, xvii. 4-6, xxiv. 13, xxx. 17). Here the 
thought is expressed by indicating that men will be as scarce 


as the finest kinds of gold. OND from OnD= os to conceal, 


is literally hiding, and then, what is kept hidden on account 
of its preciousness, Isaiah is fond of painting in tones, and 
the Bi, which resembles ‘Pi8 in sound, is—according to 
what is still always the most probable view—the gold region 
of India, which lay nearest the Phoenicians, the coastland of 
Abhira, east of the mouths of the Indus (see Comm. on 
Gen. x. 29; Job xxii. 24; and as to the Egyptianized 
Zovgip of LXX., see Comm. on Job xxviii. 16). 

The wrath of God thus rules on earth among men, thus 
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casting down and rooting out; and the natural world above 
and below cannot remain unaffected by it. Ver. 13: “ There- 
fore I set the heavens a-quaking, and the earth trembles away 
from its place, because of the fury of Jehovah of hosts, and 
because of the day of His glowing anger.” In 13a there is 
an echo of Job ix. 6 (cf. xx. 27). The two 3 (cf. ix. 18) are 
used causatively. They correspond to the IBY as its explica- 
tion. Because God’s wrathful judgment is inflicted upon 
men, every creature which is not the object of that judgment 
of wrath must yet become a means of carrying it out. It is 
the thought of ver. 9a which is here repeated in a sort of 
refrain (similarly as in chap. v. 25). Now follow the several 
fatalities. The first is flight. Ver. 14: “ And it happens as 
with a gazelle which is scared, and as with a flock without a 
gatherer, they turn every one to his people, and they flee every one 
to his land.” The subj. of 7 is 3 instar: there happens the 
like of, or the same as with a scared gazelle. Babylon, the 
“ shopkeepers’ city of the merchants’ land” (Ezek. xvii. 4), was 
the world market of inner Asia, and therefore a gathering place 
of the most diverse nationalities (Jer. 1.16; cf. li. 9, 44), the 
rendezvous of a mdpuextos Sydos, as Aeschylus says in his 
Persae, v. 52, This great and motley mass of strangers 
scatter hurriedly away on the fall of the imperial city (chap. 
xlvii, 15; Jer. 1. 16, 11.9). The second fatality is violent 
death. Ver. 15: “ Every one who is found is thrust through, 
and every one who is overtaken falls by the sword.” &¥031 are 
those who are found in the city by the inrushing conquerors ; 
and 7803) are those who are caught by them in flight (71D, 
chap. vii. 20, to snatch away). All are slaughtered. The 
third and fourth fatalities are plundering and ravishing. Ver. 
16: “And their sucklings are dashed in pieces before their eyes, 
their houses plundered, and their wives ravished.” Instead of 
nb3en, the Kert has here and in Zech. xiv. 2 euphemistically 
72238, concubitum patientur, a passive which, like the Pual of 
the Kert of Jer. iii 2, nowhere appears in the Old Testament 
text itself (see Geiger, Urschrift, pp. 407, 408). The queen’s 
name, 23%, and the odalisque’s name, nb, in Dan. v. 2, 3, 
show that Sse was not regarded as ignoble in the ancient 
period of the language. 

. With ver. 17 there begins a new turn of the prophecy in 
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which the obscurity thus far lying upon it is completely 
broken through. We now learn the name of the conquerors. 
Ver. 17: “ Behold, I rouse upon them the Medes, who regard 
not silver, and have no pleasure in gold.” The Medes are 
called "3, the old Bactrian Mdda, the Assyrian Mada-a-a 
(without marking of the first syllable as long). The Persians, 
who are first named by Ezekiel and Daniel, are not mentioned 
here ; the prophet who ascribes the fall of Babylon (538 B.c.) 
to the Medes, prophesies, as the statement shows, before 
Cyrus made himself the master of the Median empire 
(549 Bc.) by conquering Astyages. The Medes lived till 
about the end of the reign of Hezekiah, in country districts 
containing regions (villages) organized in a constitutional 
way. After they had broken away, in 714 B.c, from the 
Assyrians, they put themselves, in 709-8 Bc, under a 
common king, named Deyoces, or more correctly, under a 
common monarch. But the proper founder of a Median 
kingdom was Cyaxares, 633-593 B.c., who was followed by 
Astyages (593-549 B..). The “kings of Media” appear, in 
Jer. xxv. 25, among those who must drink the cup of revel- 
ling, which Jehovah presents through Nebuchadnezzar to the 
peoples. Their expedition against Babylon was thus an act 
of revenge for the disgrace of servitude brought upon them. 
The fact that they did not esteem silver and gold (2¥n, 
aestimare, and indeed magni, as in chap. xxxiii, 8, and 
frequently elsewhere) is not meant to mark them as a rude 
uncivilised people, but the prophet means it in the same way 
as Cyrus in Xenophon, Cyrop. v. 120, when he says to the 
Medes: ob xpnudrov Seduevos civ euol é&ndOere. Revenge 
incites them on even to ignore all morality and humanity. 
Ver. 18: “And bows smite down young men; and on the fruit 
of the body they have no compassion, on children their eye has 
no pity.” The bows do not stand exactly for the bowmen 
(see chap. xxi. 17); but the bows of the latter smite down 
the youths by means of the shot arrow. The fruit of the 
body they do not spare, since they kill the sucklings, and 
even rip up the bodies of women with child (2 Kings viii. 12, 
xv. 16, and elsewhere). They feel no emotion of pity or 
consideration even towards children; no such emotion is 
keeping them back or expressing itself in their look (Prov. 
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xxi 10); psn, related to (-\+, from which comes cle, 


absit = nbvdn, here, as in Ezek. v. 11, used of the eye as the 
mirror of che soul (cf. 1 Sam. xxiv. 11, where ‘yy is to be 
supplied). With such inhuman excesses on the part of the 
enemy, the capital of the empire becomes a scene of terrible 
conflagration. Ver. 19: “And Babel, the ornament of king- 
doms, the glory of the pageantry of the Chaldeans, becomes like 
Elohim’s judicial overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah.” The 
ornament of Mi329 is so called because it is the centre of 
many subjugated kingdoms which now take their revenge 
upon her, ver. 4; and she is called the glory or pride (cf. 
xxviii. 1) because the ancient seat of a mighty and far-ruling 
people. Its present catastrophe is compared to that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah; the two M8 are in the accusative; 
NBN, catactpogy, is used like TY" in chap. xi. 9 with a 
verbal force (to xataotpéwas), and the LXX. render it well 
dy tporov Katéotpeyer O Geos (cf. on the arrangement of the 
words, Ges. § 133, 3). 

Babylon, like the cities of the Pentapolis, is now an ever- 
lasting wilderness. Vers. 20-22: “She rematns unoccupied 
Sor ever, and uninhabited to generation of generations ; and an 
Arab does not pitch tent there, and shepherds do not make lie 
down there. And beasts of the desert lie down there, and hyenas 
ful their houses, and ostriches dwell there, and field-devils hop 
about there. And jackals howl in her castles, and wild dogs in 
palaces of pleasure: and her time is near to come, and her days 
will not be prolonged.” A city sits and dwells when it is 
settled and inhabitable, and has therefore a settled population 
(cf. eg. Zech. ix. 5). Babylon thus becomes a ruin. The 
conclusion is similar to the conclusion of the prophecy against 
Edom in chap. xxxiv 16, 17; there the certainty of what is 
prophesied is asserted to the most individual details; here 
the nearness of the fulfilment is asserted. The fulfilment, 
however, did not take place so soon as may appear from 


1 This is not connected with le waa! dats (Hariri, p. 140, 
Comment.) in which ,.as)\ is not gen. subjecti, but n. act. and which 


means: Anxiety lest his sons should be smitten by the evil eye; literally : 
Anxiety of ogling for his sons (see the remark above on ii. 6).— FL. 
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the words of the prophecy. According to Herodotus, Cyrus, 
the leader of the Medo-Persian army, left the city still stand- 
ing with its double ring of walls. Darius Hystaspis, who was 
forced to conquer Babylon a second time in 518 B.c., had the 
walls taken away all but 50 ells. Xerxes gave the last 
blow to the glory of the temple of Belus. Conquered by 
Seleucus Nikator (312 3.c.), Babylon fell in proportion as 
Seleucia arose, and Seleucia even inherited the name of the 
city it surpassed.’ Babylon, says Pliny, ad solitudinem rediit 
exhausta vicinitate Seleuciae. In the time of Strabo (born 
60 B.c.), Babylon was a complete desert ; and he applies to it 
(xvi. 15) the words of the poet: éepnula peyddy ’otw 7 
peyddn modts. Consequently prophecy shows itself here too 
as subject to the law of perspective foreshortening. But the 
curse, to the effect that Babylon should never come again to 
be settled and inhabited (a poetical expression, as in Jer. 
xvii. 25, xxxiii. 16), proved itself effective when Alexander 
wished to make Babylon the metropolis of his empire; he 
was carried off when engaged at it by an early death. Ten 
thousand workmen were at that time employed for two months 
in clearing away the rubbish from the foundation of the 
temple of Belus (the Nimrod Tower). The fact that there is 
now found, not far from the Birs Nimrud, a considerable and 
pleasant town named Hilla, is not contrary to 20a; for the 
prophecy means Babylon, the city of imperial power. In 
ver. 200 it is said that no Arab (319, from the old Semitic 


IW, 4,5, a steppe, used here for the first time, and then in 


Jer. iii, 2 = <p, Bedouin, from .a:, a desert) pitches his 


tent there On, different from om in chap. xiii. 10 and Job 
xxxi. 26, is syncopated from DON, tentorium figet, like the 
Assyrian Sxx=nx, to settle down, to camp), is the natural 
consequence of the great field of ruins which is supplied only 
with scanty vegetation. General Chesney found at the foot 
of the Birs Nimrud a tribe of Arabs encamping there ; and this 
is indeed against the letter of the prophecy, but not against 
its sense ;—the field of ruins is not a pasture-land where 

1 Stephanus Byz.: Be@vady Tlepocxs worss penrpoworss Seasvxere xa- 
Dovuesyn. 
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nomads could remain. In depicting this desert field the 
prophet names all sorts of beasts of the desert and of waste 
places that make their haunts there. The series opens with 
O”¥ (from *¥, dryness = “¥, or from “Y, adj. relat. of the noun 
‘S), we. inhabitants of the desert, here not men, but, as in most 
instances, beasts, yet without its being possible to determine 
those which are specially so designated. It was a plausible 
conjecture of Aurivillius, that D°N& meant long -eared owls 
(Uhu’s); but the Assyrian did (syn. barbaru) is in favour of a 
four-footed beast." On 73p. ni23, see Comm. on Job xxxix. 


13-18 ; Wetzstein combines 723" with dic,, a desert; Ewald, 
on the other hand, compares the Syriac soy’, greedy, devour- 
ing. The feminine plural includes the ostriches of both sexes, 
just as the OMX (sing. ‘"N=8 from MX, Qsyc, to howl), ce. 
jackals, are called in Arabic, without distinction of sex, aly 
ust, and in the vulgar dialect (s,!,. 1 (see Kéhler on 
Mal. i. 3) has also been regarded since Pocock and Schnurrer 
as a name of the jackal; for which the Arabic name for the 
wolf, tindn (which is only incidentally so used), gives less 
authority than the Syriac translation by NX} (eg. in Jer. ii. 
24, where the Targum has X71) ;” it may designate a variety 
of the species canis aureus, from the characteristic mark of its 
being stretched out long (whether from length of the trunk, 
or of the snout, or of the tail)? The animals named, the 
quadrupeds (737) as well as the birds (15%), are actually still 
found there on the ground and soil of ancient Babylon. When 
Ker Porter was approaching the Nimrod Tower, lions were 
sunning themselves quietly upon its walls, and they came 
down leisurely when alarmed by the cries of the Arabs. And, 
as Rich heard in Bagdad, the site of the ruins is still regarded 
as a rendezvous for ghosts; Yy¥, in distinction from FY, 
signifies the full-grown shaggy he-goat, but here O'YY (as in 


1 See Friedr. Delitzsch, Hebrew Language (1883), p. 34. 

2 Just as strange is the way in which 4 and % interchange in the 
Talmudic 3n3y, and the Palestinio-Aramaean Sn3y (a bit, a little). The 
transition of the 3 spirans into r is also found in the sphere of the Arian 
languages, DMZ. xxxvi. 135, 136. 

3 W. Robertson Smith mentions in the accounts of his journey to Hijaz 


that the fox is there called abu-hosein, and the jackal Le. 
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chap. xxxiv. 14) are demons in the shape of goats to which 
the heathen offered sacrifices (Lev. xvii. 7; cf. 2 Chron. xi. 15). 
Virgil, like Isaiah, calls them saltantes Satyros. In the present 
day the nightly howling and yelling of jackals (7¥ after 
779, as in 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7) still produces its weird discon- 
certing effect upon the traveller there. These are the future 
inhabitants of the royal ni307%, which the prophet (cf. Targ. 
Ezek. xix. 7) with a sarcastic touch calls ni328, on account 
of their witheredness and desolation (although asnbx is shown 
to be only different in sound from mim.x by the Assyrian 
almattu =almantu).' These are to be the inhabitants of the 
23 wn, the luxurious villas and chateaux or pleasure 
mansions, with their hanging gardens. The fulfilment is put 
in prospect in ver. 226 as in the near future. MY (hardly 
contracted out of M3Y from Y= 73%, to meet, a meaning for 
m3y which has no certain support, but out of MY from 7H, 
to determine)? signifies the final term of fulfilment. The 
Apocalypse in chap. xviii. 2 takes up this prophecy of 
Tsaiah and applies it to a then existing Babylon, which 
has to look at itself in the mirror of the Babylon of old. 

It is love to His own people which drives the God of Israel 
to suspend such a judgment of eternal destruction over 
Babylon. Chap. xiv. 1, 2: “ For Jehovah will have mercy on 
Jacob, and will once more choose [srael, and will settle them on 
their native soil ; and the foreigner will associate himself with 
them, and will attach themselves to the house of Jacob, And 
peoples take them and accompany them to their place, and the 
house of Israel makes them its own on the soil of Jehovah as 
servants and maid-servants, and they hold captive those who led 
them away captive, and become lords of their oppressors.” We 
have here in nuce the comforting substance of chaps. xl— 
Ixvi. Babylon falls in order that Israel may rise. God’s 
compassion brings this about. He chooses Israel “iy, iterwm 
(as in Zech, i. 17, ii. 16), and therefore concludes with it 
a new covenant. Then follows restoration to the possession 
of their country (OND), of the land of Jehovah (‘7 NOW, as 


1 See Friedr. Delitzsch on Baer’s Ezekiel, p. xi. 
* Similar to this pair of derivatives, ny and 4yip, are myy and nyyin, 
i and spin; cf. v. Orelli, Zeit und Enrigheit, pp. 47-49, 
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in Hos. ix. 3). The proselytes from the heathen who had 
attached themselves to Israel (m2, as in Zech, ii. 15, parallel 
to BD), march with them as Ruth went with Naomi. 
Heathen accompany the exiles to their locality and place. 
And the relation between them is now reversed. Those who 
accompany Israel are now taken possession of by them for 
themselves @nana, used reflexively, like MMBNT in chap. lii. 2 


AvecOar) for servants and wmaid-servants, and they (the 
Israelites) become leaders into captivity of those who led them 
captive @, with the participle, as in chap. xi. 9), and they will 
rule over those who were their oppressors (2 77, as in Ps, 
xlix. 15). The promise literally refers to this world, in 
accordance with the national form of the Old Testament 
community, and will not be realized in this its literal sense. 
Israel, indeed, will be restored as a people; but the essence 
of the Church which is raised above all national distinctions 
does not return to the national limit which it has broken 
through. The fact that the prophecy moves within this 
limit here is explained at once from the fact that it is 
primarily deliverance from the Babylonian exile that is 
promised. 

The song of the redeemed is a song on the fall of the king 
of Babylon.’ Vers. 3, 4a: “And it comes to pass on the day 
when Jehovah brings thee rest from thy torment, and from thy 
anguish, and from the heavy servitude wherewith thou wast 
made to serve, then thou raisest such a triumph-song over the 
king of Babel, and sayest.” Instead of the Hiphil ™35 (to let 
down, to set down, as in Gen. ii. 15) of ver. 1, we have here, 
as in the original passage in Deut. xxv. 19, the more usual 
form 25, in the sense of to give rest, to procure rest. 39 is 
trouble which torments (as S0Y is trouble which presses 
heavy), and 135, agonizing restlessness (Job iii. 26; cf. Ezek. 
xii. 18). The assimilated {© before 125 is not 9, as in I3¥¥9, 
but >, with a virtual duplication (Michlol, 54a), as elsewhere 
before n,n, and also before 4 in 1 Sam. xxiii. 28; 2 Sam. 
xviii, 16. In the relative clause J272Y (Wt, We is not the 
Hebrew causus adverb., corresponding to the Latin ablative, 


1 In Bungener’s Un sermon sous Louis XIV., Bossuet is represented as 
saying: “What beauty! Were the author a poet, I would say: that is 
his masterpiece !” 

VOL. I. U 
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quai servitute servo te ust sunt; it is conceived as ace. obj., 
according to Ex. i. 14 and Lev. xxv. 39, qwon ta fait 
servir,as in Num. xxxii. 5, gwon donne la terre (Luzzatto). 
Delivered from such a yoke of servitude, Israel will raise a 
bein, 2viD, according to its primary general meaning, is 


v 


exposition or representation, ae. oratorical exposition (from 


dep = Jo, to exhibit, put oneself forward), thoughtful and 


pregnant speech, figurative speech, and generally poetry, but 
more particularly gnomic poetry, with a liking for what is 
emblematic and piquant; and from this the idea of the 
satirical is easily combined with the term. 

The song is addressed to the Israel of the future in ‘the 
Israel of the present, as in chap. xii. 1. The former will then 
sing and say, vers. 46-6: “ How it is over now with the tyrant, 
over with the place of torture! Jehovah has broken to pieces the 
rod of the wiched, the ruder-staff which smote peoples fiercely with 
blows without ceasing, wrathfully subjugated nations with pur- 
suing that never pauses.” The dz. Aey. NIT is derived, by 
Parchon, Kimchi, Ben-Melech, Vitringa, Aurivillius, and 
Rosenmiiller, from the Aramaean 37%, aurum; but this was 
never thought of by any of the ancients. The latter all 
translate the word as if it were 739 (arrogant, violent 
treatment, from 3m, chap. iii, 5), as it has been mostly cor- 
rected since J. D. Michaelis. But we come to this result 
without changing a letter, if we take 377 = 387 331, meaning 
to flow away, to pine away. The » is the local p, as in 
mpd, chap. xxv. 10, and therefore the place where they 
reduce to pining away, ze. Babylon, as a house of servitude 
where Israel has been made weary to death. The ruler-staff 
in ver. 5 is the Chaldean imperial power concentrated per- 
sonally in the king of Babylon (cf. 02Y in Num. xxiv. 17); 
the ruler is termed v2, as standing upright and bearing the 
sway (kdim b1-l-mulki), just as the ‘parable i is called -’b, as a 
(comparative) exhibition or exposition. Here the associated 
idea of the tyrant is connected with bye, That tyrant-sceptre 
smote peoples with incessant smiting and hunting of them ; 
with 73D is connected, as the accusative of manner, the 
derivative M39, and with 4 is connected in cognate 
sense FM, that which (6, 7) is hunted, then this that 
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(Gre) there is hunting, and as the meaning of the passive 
participle passes into that of the verbal abstract: the being 
hunted, a Hophal noun, as in chap. viii. 23, xxix. 3. Déder- 
lein’s conjecture of NM is ingenious but unnecessary. 
Unceasing continuance is expressed first by ‘FP3, which is 
used as a preposition, and is followed by ™, which is a 
participial noun like 73, and then it is expressed by ba, 
which is construed as in Gen. xxxi, 20, Job xli. 18, with a 
finite verb; for 9#M°>3 is an attributive clause: with a 
“being hunted” which did not hold itself in, made no halt, . 
and therefore did not spare. But it is not Israel only and 
other subjugated peoples that now breathe again. Vers. 7,8: 
“The whole carth is quiet, is at rest; they break forth into 
jubilation, Even the cypresses rejoice because of thee, the 
cedars of Lebanon: ‘since thou hast fallen asleep, there will not 
come up one who lays the axe to us.” The preterites indicate 
inchoatively the circumstances into which the whole earth 
has now entered. The want of a subject with 37¥B gives the 
greatest generality to the bursting out of jubilation; 737 Mya, 
erumpere gaudio, is an expression exclusively Isaianic (eg. 
in chaps. xliv. 23, xlix. 13), 1&8 also in historical prose 
signifies “since” in a relative conjunctional sense (e.g. Ex. v. 
23); and it is peculiar to our prophet to draw the trees of 
the forest into the general joy as living and speaking beings 
(cf. lv. 12). Jerome understands the trees here figuratively as 
principes gentium. But the disposition to allegorize not only 
destroys the reality of the contents, but also the colouring of 
the poetry. Cypresses and cedars rejoice, because the Chal- 
dean has behaved so badly when among them in employing 
the almost imperishable wood of both for building ornamental 
structures, for carrying on sieges, and for constructing fleets. 
They even made ships of them, as Alexander, for example, 
built for himself a fleet of cypress wood, and the Syrian ships 
had masts of cedar. Of the thousand-year-old cedars of 
Lebanon, which at a moderate height are distinguished by the 
circumference of their trunk (being about 14°56 metres at 
breast high), there are only some seven still remaining, while 
the number of all the trunks goes considerably beyond 350. 
The old botanist Rauwolff, in the year 1573 (according to 
the account of his travels published in 1583), counted only 24. 
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While it has now become quiet on earth, on the other hand 
the nether world is found in the most violent agitation. Ver. 
9: “ The kingdom of the dead below falls into uproar on account 
of thee at thy coming; it stirs up for thee the shades, all the 
he-goais of the earth; it raiscs up from their throne-seats all 
the kings of the nations.” The mythological idea of Hades 
proceeds on the twofold truth, that what and how man has 
been in this world is not obliterated in the other world, but 
becomes essentially manifest, and that there is an immaterial 
self-formation of the soul in which all that the individual 
man has become through his own self-determination under 
God-given relations is reflected as in a mirror, and that in 
an abiding figure. This image of the soul, to which the dead 
body is related as the shattered form of a mould, is the 
shadowy corporeity of the inhabitants of Hades, in which 
they appear essentially, although in the condition of spirits, 
as what they were in this life. The prophet depicts this 
poetically ; it is truly a 9% which he here inweaves in his 
prophecy. The greatest astonishment and excitement lay 
hold of the whole of Hades now when the king of Babel 
approaches, the invincible ruler of the world, who was not 
expected, or, at least, not so soon. From TY onwards, ANY, 
although feminine, might be the subject, since the verb turns 
from the feminine form into the original masculine form ; 
but it is better to take the subject as neuter, a nescio quid, a 
nameless power ; for were bie’ to be taken as the personified 
Sheol with allusion to the heathen god of the nether world 
(such as Nergal, the gar apsi, king of the water deep, Job 
xxvi. 5), then 713) would have to be altered into I (DMZ. 
xxvi. 793). A sudden shock runs through the inhabitants of 
the still land, especially those who were formerly the leading 
goats or bell-wethers of the herds of peoples, so that they 
bound up from astonishment. 

And what do they call out to the lofty new-comer as he 
approaches? Ver. 10: “ They all beyin and say to thee: 
Thouw also hast been made weak the same as we; thow art become 
like us/?” This verse only contains the address of the shades. 
The Pual nbn, only used here, meaning to be made sickly or 
powerless, signifies the being transposed into the state of the 
O’NB" (a word occurring in Phenician inscriptions, from 85) = 
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. TBI, to be slack, weary); for the life of tle shades is only a 
shadow of life (cf. eiSwda, dxixus, and xduovtes in Homer). 
We cannot expect more than this expression of highest amaze- 
ment in Hades. Why should they taunt their new associate ? 
From ver. 11, accordingly, the singers of the Mashal again 
take up the song. Ver. 11: “ Thy splendour is hurled down 
to the realm of the dead, the sounding of thy harps; maggots 
are spread under thee, and they who cover thee are worms,” 
We learn from the Book of Daniel the nature of the Baby- 
lonian inusic, which was rich in instruments, partly of a 
foreign kind. Maggots and worms—a bitter sarcasm—now 
take the place of the artistic and costly Babylonian carpets as 
the pillows and coverings of the noble corpses, 3: might be 
a 3rd pers. imperfect Hophal (Ges. § 71), but here between 
perfects it is 3rd pret. Pual, like > in chap. ix. 5 (Aben 
Ezra). 9, which is preceded by the verb in a masculine, 
and, to some extent, indifferent form, is the collective name of 
small worms which corruption brings with it (from O69, . 
to be rotten, putrid), LXX. ojypes. With 78, the catchword 
of the Mashal, it goes on in ver. 12: “ How art thow fallen 
from the heavens, thou shining star, son of the dawn, smitten 
down to the earth, who threw nations down from above !” oben 
(which elsewhere as the imp. Hiphil of the verb ” means 
ejula) here means the glittering star (from the quadriliteral 
Yon, hailula, an intensive form of $bn, to shine), ie. the morn- 
ing star, which Babylonians and Assyrians personified in the 
feminine as Istar,’ but of which they said: “Istar is feminine 
at sunset and masculine at sunrise.”* To the idea of the 
morning star as a male messenger of the sunrise, corresponds 
the surname *1@j3; just as according to the Greek myth he 
is son of Eos, because he rises before the sun and swims in 


Ge 

1 Isar is originally goddess of the morning star (like uszall of the 
ancient Arabians, DMZ. xli. 710); and not till later, after the suppression 
of Sin, did she become the Moon-goddess, and the planet Venus was 
thenceforth represented by Biltt (Baaltis), the ancient goddess of the even- 
ing star (see Schrader in Stud. wu. Krit. 1874, 337, 340 ; DMZ. xxvii. 403 ; 
Jahrbiicher fiir protest. Theologie, i. 127). On the mythus of "mpD*x being 
transferred to the Pleiades, see DMZ. xxxi. 225-229. 

2 See Friedrich Delitzech on Smith’s Chald. Genesis, p. 271. 
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the morning red, or rather in the morning grey (for this is 


the literal meaning of the ne’, ,=1.., in distinction from <u, 


the red dawn), as if he were born out of it. Lucifer, the 
name of the devil, is derived from this passage, the reference 
of which to Satan is designated by Luther as insignis error 
tottus papatus ; but it is found already in Jerome and other 
Fathers. The designation is exceedingly appropriate for the 
king of Babylon, because of the Babylonian culture going 
back to the grey primeval time, and on account of its astro- 
logical character. The additional name assigned to him, vin 
pyia-by, arises from the idea of the influxus siderum ; win 
means laying low, as in Ex. xvii. 13, and with by, bringing 
overthrow (7¥5n) upon; . . . whereas the Talmud (Shabbath 
1498) takes it in the sense of S13 Syn (projiciens sortem), and 
explains the th (= 88, lot) of the Mishna by it. 

A look is now thrown back at the self-deification of the 
king of Babylon, in which he is the antitype of the devil and 
the prototype of Antichrist (Dan. xi. 36; 2 Thess. ii. 4), a self- 
deification which has found its reward. Vers. 13-15: “ And 
thou, thow hast spoken in thy heart : ‘The heavens will I ascend, 
high above the stars of God exalt my throne, and sit duwn on 
the mountain of the assembly of gods in the corner of the north. 
I will mount up to cloud-heights, make myself equal to the Most 
High, —nevertheless thou art hurled down into the realm of the 
dead, into the corner of the pit.” With AS) there begins, as 
in ver. 19, an antithetical circumstantial clause: whilst thou, 
whereas thou. The 731077 cannot be Zion, as Schegg and 
others suppose, misled by Ps. xlviii. 3; Zion was certainly 
neither a north point of the earth, nor did it lie in the north 
of Jerusalem. The prophet makes the king of Babylon speak 
according to the ideas of his people, who had not, like Israel, 
the seat of the Deity in their midst, but transferred it to a 
mountain-range in the farthest north, the Aralf, as the Hindus 
transfer it to the fabulous northern mountain Kailfisa lying 
beyond the Himalaya, and the Eranians to the Alburg which 
bounds the earth to the north. There in the north, on the Aralf, 
the mountain of the lands (ad métdté), i.e. at whose feet lie the 
lands or countries of the earth, according to the Babylonio- 
Assyrian notion, the gods had their home, their habitation, 
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the seat of their dominion.’ D'NI% (from 733 with suffix 
in3™) are the two sides of a thing into which it sunders, the 
two legs of an angle, and then the apex where the legs 
separate. So here ff¥ ‘N37 is the farthest point of the north 
from whence the northern mountain chain stretches fork-like 
into the land; and i37N37 is the inmost part of the pit into 
which it slopes with its two walls, and from which it gapes or 
widens. All the foolhardy purposes of the Chaldean are em- 
braced ultimately in Wey MIN, just as the Assyrians (which, 
however, is not yet established by the inscriptions) according 
to Ktesias, and the Persians according to the Persae of 
Aeschylus, called their king God, and the Sassanidae actually 
call themselves bag @EOC on coins and inscriptions. 598 
is Hithpael = MBIns, with the usual assimilation of the pre- 
formative mn. With 8, in ver. 14, a contrast is drawn 
between the pride of the Chaldean flying to the far lofty 
inountain range towards the north, and to the heavens above, 
and his inflicted punishment dragging him deep down to 
the pit. 4%, originally affirmative and then restrictive (as 
P? is originally restrictive and then affirmative), passes here 
to an adversative meaning, asin Ps, xlix. 16 and Job xiii. 15 
(a transition which 128 shows still more frequently): never- 
theless thou wilt be hurled down; nothing but that will 
occur, and not what thou proposest. This prophetic THA is 
not appropriate either in the mouth of the inhabitants of 
Hades or in the mouth of the Mashal-singer. The address 
of Israel has here imperceptibly passed into the words of the 
prophet, who has before him, but still in the future, what the 
Mashal sings of as already past. 

The subject is also carried on in the tone of prophecy. 
Vers. 16, 17: “ Those who see thee look thoughtfully, look 
meditatively at thee: ‘Is this the man who set the earth 
quaking, kingdoms shaking? He who made the world a 
wilderness, and threw down its cities, and did not let away 
his captives to their home?’” The scene is no longer in 
Hades (Knobel, Umbreit). Those who thus speak have the 
Chaldean before them, not as a weary shade, but as an unburied 
corpse that has passed into corruption. 3%] means the 


1 See Friedr. Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 118, Alfred Jeremias, Babyl. 
assyrische Vorstellungen vom Leten nack dem Tcdc, p. 59 sqq. 
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thoughtful fixing of one’s attention upon something. As 3A 
is feminine, the suffixes in ver. 17 refer, according to a con- 
structio ad sensum, to the oixoupévn as transformed into 137. 
nnp, to open, namely, lock and fetters, here joined with 
mma, is equivalent to releasing and letting away (syn. 
nbv, Jer. 1. 33). Among the captives the Jewish exiles are 
particularly referred to; and it was their release that had 
never entered the mind of the king of Babylon. 

The prophet, into whose own words the words of the 
spectators have passed, then tells of the state in which the 
tyrant now lies, a state which calls forth such earnest reflec- 
tions, Vers. 18,19: “ All the kings over nations, all of them 
are laid away in honour, every one tn his house; but thou art 
cast away far from thy sepulchre like a shoot hurled forth, 
clothed over with slain ones, those thrust through by the sword, 
those that go down to stones of the ptt—like a carcase trodden 
under foot.” Every other king lies after his death i23, in 
the confines of his residence, but the Chaldean lies far from 
the hereditary vault which seemed destined for him. The 
in 7733 means away therefrom, as in Zeph. iii. 18; ef. 
Prov. xx. 3; Num. xv. 24. He lies there like a AYN) 73), i. 
like a side shoot cut off from the tree and thrown away with 
disgust, because ugly, useless, and only prejudicial to the 
development of the tree; 3903, pregnant: cum abeminattone 
abjectus. The Targum takes -¥) figuratively, and translates 
‘vod bMD as a buried abortion (Job iii. 16). ‘The scene which 
here rises before the mind of the prophet is the field of 
battle. In order to clear it, a hole has been made, and 
stones are thrown upon it without the trouble being taken 
of shovelling it up (27238); but the king of Babylon 
remains lying like a branch which, when a tree is pruned, 
is let lie aside unheeded, and is trodden into the mire. 
The following wad is also a participle; he comes to lie in a 
common grave deep below other bodies gathered from the 
battle-field. There he lies then like a carcase (738), trodden 
down and deserving nothing better than to be trodden down 
(©2, part. Hophal from p13, conculcare), He is not buried 
with other kings and like other kings’ Ver. 20: “ Thow art 
not united with them in burial, for thou hast ruined thy land, 
murdered thy people ; seed of evil-doers is not named for ever.” 
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With them, ze the nya ‘Sp of ver. 18a. He does not come 
to lie where kings are entombed with royal honours, not in 
“ his grave,” ver. 19a, the royal place of burial. Vengeance 
is thus taken because he has tyrannically spoiled and 
exhausted his country, and because he has made his people 
the mechanical instrument of his lust of conquest, and sacri- 
ficed them. And it is not merely with himself that all is 
over for ever; it is also so with his dynasty, The prophet, 
the messenger of the punitive righteousness, and the mouth 
of the ommipotence which shapes history, commands it. 
Ver. 21: “Prepare for hie sons a slaughter-house because of 
the iniquity of their fathers. They shall not rise up and con- 
quer lands, and fill the face of the world with cities.” The 
exhortation is addressed to the Medes, if the prophet is to be 
considered as having particular persons in his mind. After 
they stormed Babylon by night, the new Babylonian kingdom 
and royal house of Nabopolassar disappeared from history ; 
the last shoot of the royal house of Nabopolassar was slain 
when a child by conspirators; and the second Nebuchad- 
nezzar “deceived the people by declaring: I am Nabuku- 
dracara the son of Nabunita ”—as Darius says in the great 
inscription of Behistan. 53 (poetical for 8, like "3 in 
xiv. 6, for x5) is the expression of a negative wieh (as 
1B is of a negative intention). A Babylonian kingdom shall 
never arise again. MHitzig (Psalms, ii. 89) corrects OMY into 
oy, “heaps of ruins,” which is approved by Cheyne, who 
renders it “ heaps;” Ewald makes it OY (tyrants); Meier, 
DY, which is made to mean conflicts ; and Maurer, like Knobel 
(in editions 2, 3, whereas in ed. 1 he preferred to read O'y), 
gives OMY, which is to be taken, not in the sense of cities, but of 
enemies (see on Ps. cxxxix. 20). Nothing of all this, however, 
is necessary. Nimrod built cities in order to strengthen his 
monarchy. The king of Assyria built cities for the Medes in 
order to keep them better in check. Itis this building of cities 
as a means of subserving tyrannical government that is meant. 

Thus far the prophet speaks as from God. The prophecy 
concludes with a word of God Himself given forth through 
the prophet. Vers. 22, 23: “ And I will arise against them, 
saith Jehovah of hosts,and root out in Babel name, and remnant, 
and sprout, and shoot, saith Jchovah, And I make it the 
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possession of hedgehogs and toater-marshes, and sweep tt away 
with the besom of destruction, saith Jehovah of hosts.” tA DY 
and 723) f) are two alliterating proverbial pairs of words in 
the alliterative style, and they express the whole without 
exception. Jehovah rises against the descendants of the king 
of Babylon, and entirely exterminates Babylon root and 
branch. The destructive powers, which Babylon hitherto 
could control by artificial protection, are let loose The 
Euphrates, now undyked, lays the territory of Babylon under 
water. Hedgehogs then take the place of men, and morasses 


oz Ce 

the place of palaces, O38, ,=| (4s>1), means here stagnating 
marshy waters, see chap. ix. 13, ‘BP appears indeed in chap. 
xxxiv. 11 and Zeph. ii. 14 associated with birds, but it 
signifies in all the Semitic dialects the hedgehog (LXX. épnpov 
wore xaTotxety éxyivous), which can roll itself together (¥ 9p, 
si, comprehendere, comprimere), and which, although it can 
neither fly nor climb very well, being a plantigrade, yet it can 
easily get on the capital of an overturned pillar (see Zeph. 
ii, 14). The concluding threat makes a tabula rasa of 
Babylon. From the Pilpel D&D (or, according to Kimchi, 
Michlol, 150a 6, SOND, according to which the codices and 
old editions read MNXDND), ROXDD means something with 
which one drives forth or sweeps away—a besom (a word 
which was preserved in the popular speech of Palestine, 
according to Rosh ha-shanah 266). Jehovah treats Babylon 
as sweepings (0°D, Babylonio-Assyrian ¢é¢w), and sweeps it 
away, 7200 (a substantively used infinitive absolute) serving 
him as besom. 

There now follows a short passage about Assyria, which 
apparently stands unconnected here. Vers. 24-27: “ Sworn 
has Jehovah of hosts, saying, Surely as I have thought, so shall it 
be ; and as I have resolved, tt takes place: to break Assur to 
pieces in my land, and upon my mountains I will tread him 
down: then departs from them his yoke, and his burden will 
depart from their neck. This 1s the purpose which is purposed 
concerning the whole earth ; and this the hand which is stretched 
out over all the nations, For Jehovah of hosts has resolved, and 
who could bring to naught ? And His hand that is stretched 
out, who can turn it back?” It is a quite different judicial 
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catastrophe that is presented here from that which is pro- 
phesied in chaps. xiii. 2—-xiv. 3. The world-power which it 
falls upon is likewise also called, not “Babel” or “ Kasdim,” 
but “ Assur,” which cannot be taken as a name of Babylon 
(Abravanel, Lowth, and others). Babylon falls by the Medes. 
Assyria, on the other hand, perishes in the mountain land. of 
Jehovah, which it seeks to subdue ; so it was fulfilled. Only 
when this had taken place did a time come for a prophecy 
against Babylon, the heiress of the broken Assyrian empire. 
The two prophecies against Babylon and Assyria therefore 
form, as they here stand, a hysteron-proteron. The thought 
which occasioned this conjunction of them, and which it is 
intended to set forth, is expressed by Jeremiah thus: “ Behold, 
I punish the king of Babel and his land as I have punished 
the king of Assur” (Jer. 1. 17, 18). The one event is the 
precursor and guarantee of the other. This prophecy against 
Assyria is, as it were, the pedestal upon which the 523 xvn is 
placed. For this it was doubly appropriate, on account of its 
epilogical tone from ver. 26 onwards. 


THE ORACLE CONCERNING Puriuistia, Coap. XIV. 28-32, 


The punishments enumerated in 2 Chron. xxviii. 5-21 as 
falling upon king Ahaz, also included the one represented 
here of the Philistines invading the low country (79%) and 
the south land (333), taking several cities, of which the chro- 
nicler mentions six by name, and settling therein. This 
aggressive rising of the Philistines against the government of 
Judab was probably a consequence of the oppression of Judah 
by Syria and Ephraim, or of its continued weakness from its 
sufferings in the Syro-Ephraimitish war. However it be, the 
fact sutfices of itself to enable us to understand the following 
minatory prophecy. 

This prophecy belongs to those which are dated. Ver. 28: 
“In the death - year of king Ahaz, the following oracle went 
forth.” The death - year of Ahaz is (as in chap. vi 1) the 
year in which the death of Ahaz occurred. The Philistines, 
without being again humiliated, were still holding possession, 
a fact which was shameful to Judah. But this year was 
also a turning-point. For Hezekiah, the successor of Ahaz, 
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not only wrested from them the conqueréd cities, but also 
smote them completely within their own territory (2 Kings 
xviii. 8). 

It was therefore a very decisive year in which Isaiah began 
thus to prophesy. Ver. 2%: “Rejoice not so completely, 
Philistia, that the staff which smote thee is broken to pieces: for 
out of the serpent’s root goes forth a basilisk, and its fruit is a 
Jtying, dragon.” The death-year of Ahaz was exactly the 
death-year of Tiglath-pileser (726 B.c.), or it was close to it. 
Hence Barth, with Noldeke assenting, understands by the 
broken staff the castigating rod of Tiglath-pileser; whereas 
Bredenkamp, on the other hand, takes it to refer to Shal- 
manassar. On that view, the basilisk and the flying dragon 
would have to be understood to be kings of Assyria, as Cheyne 
and Driver take them to be. Philistia had really to suffer 
from Sargon and Sennacherib, according to the evidence of 
the inscriptions. But the superscription of the prophecy 
does not run (rex30>v) spNdanban ybon mio mows, but mo nova 
nx yoon. Shall we then hold it to be an erroneous marginal 
addendum written by some one or other (as Cheyne and 
G. A. Smith’ hold), and thus support one hypothesis by 
another hypothesis? No. The point at issue stands in the 
same position as that in chap. xv. 9. What Philistia suffered 
through Sargon and Sennacherib stands only in a preparatory 
relation to the lasting subjection under Judah which the 
prophet hopes for. 29 03Y, scipio feriens te (not ferientis te, 
which is less suitable), is the Davidic sceptre which held the 
Philistines in subjection under David and Solomon, and in 
later times since Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 6). This sceptre is 
broken to pieces ; for the Davidic kingdom is broken by the 
Syro-Ephraimitish war, and it has not yet recovered itself, 
and it has fallen to pieces in so far as it had extended its 
power over the neighbouring peoples. It is about this that 
Philistia is wholly filled with joy; but this joy ig at an end 
now. The power from which Philistia had withdrawn itself 
was a common serpent, YM), which, besides, is now cut to pieces, 
or has died down to the root. But out of this root, ¢e. out 
of the house of David, which had been reduced to the lowli- 


In the first volume of his work, The Book of Isaiah (London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1888), which has just reached me (Jan. 1889). 
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ness of its original stem, there grows forth SB¥ (see chap. 
xi. 8), a basilisk regulus (Jerome and other old translators) ; 
and this, which is already dangerous and deadly in itself, will 
when matured bring as fruit a winged dragon—a beast of the 
popular mythology, although Herodotus (ii. 75) speaks of 
winged serpeuts in Egypt and Arabia. The basilisk is Heze- 
kiah, and the flying dragon is the Messiah (such is the 
explanation of the Targum); or what is the same thing, the 
former is the Davidic kingdom of the immediate future, and 
the latter the Davidic kingdom of the ultimate future. The 
figure may appear inappropriate, because the serpent is a 
symbol of evil; but it is not a symbol merely of creaturely 
evil, but also of the divine curse; the curse, however, is the 
energy of penal justice, and as the executor of this justice as 
a judgment of God on Philistia, the Davidic king is here 
called a serpent in a climax rising through three stages. 
Perhaps the choice of the figure was suggested by Gen. 
xlix. 17; for the saying concerning Dan was fulfilled in 
Samson the Danite, the sworn enemy of the Philistines. 

The coming Davidic king is for Israel peace, but death for 
Philistia. Ver. 30: “ And the poorest of the poor will feed, 
and needy ones liedown in peace; and I kill thy root by hunger, 
and thy remainder he lays low.” on "23 is an intensified 
form of 0°97 ‘23, the latter meaning those who belong to the 
race of the poor, the former (cf. Job xviii. 13, mors dirissima) 
those who occupy the first rank in this race; it is a designa- 
tion for Israel as deeply, very deeply reduced and at present 
threatened on all sides, but as afterwards enjoying his country 
in quiet and peace (Zeph. iii 12, 13). In this sense ¥ is 
used absolutely, and the conjecture of Lowth, ‘33, or of 
Koppe and Hupfeld, 133, is not required. Israel again comes 
up, but Philistia goes down to its root and remainder, and even 
this falls on the one hand under the penal infliction of God 
(famine), and on the other hand under the punishment in- 
flicted by the house of David. For the change of persons in 
30d is not a synallage ; 257. has for its subject the basilisk, the 
father of the flying dragon, and not the hunger (as Nigelsbach 
holds) ; for the hunger is only one of the means of punish- 
ment which take effect upon Philistia. 

The Massa consists of two strophes. The first threatens 
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judgment from Judah, and the second, beginning here, 
threatens judgment from Assyria. Ver. 31: “ Howl, gate! 
Cry, city! Thow art getting to melt away, Philistia, entirely ; 
Sor from the north comes smoke, and there is no isolated one 
among tts bands.” “ye elsewhere is always masculine, but 
here (cf. Song of Sol. vii. 5) it is used in the feminine as a 
local name. The world-renowned strong gates of the Philis- 
tine cities (especially of Ashdod and Gaza), and the cities 
themselves, shall lift up a cry of woe (cf. Lam. ii. 18 if 
the text there is uncorrupted), and Philistia, which was 
hitherto all joy, must wholly perish in the fire of anguish 
(chap. xiii. 7); 3102 is the inf. abs. Niphal (cf. lix. 13; 
Konig, Lehrgeb. p. 473) with subject following, as in Ezek. 
i. 14 with it preceding. It falls into the state of complete 
dissolution, for from the north there comes a singeing and 
burning fire which already announces itself from afar by the 
smoke; it is an all-devastating army out of whose bands 
(7yid, after the form 3¥D, is the mass assembled at the “pid, 
i.e. the determined place, Josh. viii. 14; 1 Sam. xx. 33, fora 
determinate object) no one separates himself from weariness 
or self-will (cf. chap. v. 27); and therefore it is an army 
without a gap, animated by one striving, namely, the desire 
of conquest. And this it cannot possibly have only with a 
view to the Philistine strip of coast, the conquest of which is 
rather merely a means for securing possession of the countries 
on the right and left. The question then rises, what will 
happen to the land of Judah from the fire which is rolling 
along from the north? For the fact that the prophet of 
Judah threatens Philistia with that fire, presupposes that 
Judah is not also consumed by this fire. 

It is this which is expressed in ver. 32: “And what 
answer do the messengers of the peoples bring ?—That Jehovah 
has founded Zion, and that the afflicted of His people are 
hidden therein.’ The IT DNPD are the ambassadors of the 
several neighbouring nations who were sent to Jerusalem 
after the Assyrian army was destroyed before Jerusalem, to 
ascertain for themselves how it had fared with that city. 
The question may be explained: And what answer is given 
(723% with the most general subject) to the inessengers of the 
nations? or, and what do they proceed to say, te. what 
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information do the messengers of the nations bring (singular 
of the predicate with the plural of the subject, as in chap. 
xxx. 20; Ezek. xiv. 1; Esth, ix. 23, and elsewhere)? but 
however it is explained, there is always a certain hardness in 
the expression. The answer, however, is to this effect: Zion, 
protected by its God, has remained unshaken ; and the people 
of this God, the poor and despised community of Jehovah 
(cf. Zech. xi. 7), exists and knows that it is concealed in Zion. 
The prophecy is enigmatical and oracular. Prophecy speaks 
to the other peoples otherwise than to Israel. To the former 
its language is dictatorially brief, self-consciously elevated, 
loftily poetical, and peculiarly coloured, according to the 
special character of the people to which the oracle refers. 
The following prophecy against Moab makes it clear to us 
that in the view of the prophet the judgment which Assyria 
executes on Philistia prepares for the subjugation of Philistia 
again under the sceptre of David. By the wreck of the 
imperial power of Assyria at Jerusalem, the house of David 
again recovers its old supremacy round about. And so it 
actually happened. But the fulfilment was not lasting and 
not exhaustive. Jeremiah therefore (Jer. xlvii.) takes up 
the prophecy of his predecessor anew in the time of the 
Chaldean judgment of the nations. But he only takes up its 
second strophe; the Messianic element of the first is con- 
tinued by Zechariah (Zech. ix.). 


THE ORACLE CONCERNING Moaps, Cuaps. XV., XVI. 


Looked at in its relation to the neighbouring peoples, the 
kingdom of Israel began victoriously and gloriously. Saul 
made them richly compensate for their previous offences 
against Israel (1 Sam. xiv. 47), and the Moabites among them. 
David subdued the Moabites completely (2 Sam. viii. 2). 
After the division of the kingdom, the northern kingdom 
entered into possession of Moab. The Moabites delivered 
tribute of their flocks to Samaria. But when Ahab died, 
Mesha, the king of Moab, withdrew from this obligation to 
pay tribute (2 Kings i. 1, iii. 4 sqq.). The memorial stone 
found among the rubbish on the field of Dibon is dedicated to 
the commemoration of his struggles for the independence of 
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Moab. It has an inscription of thirty-four lines in the 
language and character of the ancient Hebrew, and it contains 
at least seven of the Moabite names of places which appear 
in this xv.’ Ahaziah of Israel did nothing to subdue 
Mesha again. In the meantime the Moabites, allied with 
other nations, made an attack upon Judah also; but the 
allies destroyed each other; and Jehoshaphat celebrated in 
the valley of Beracha the victory which he gained without a 
battle, and which is sung in several Psalms. When Jehoram 
of Israel proceeded to subdue Monb again, Jehoshaphat made 
common cause with him. The Moabites were defeated, but 
the fortress, the Moabitish Kir, which lay on a lofty and 
steep chalk cliff, remained unsubdued. The interminable 
struggles with the Syrians rendered it impossible for the 
northern kingdom further to retain Moab, or generally the 
country east of the Jordan. In the time of Jehu the 
country east of the Jordan in all its breadth and length, as 
far down as the Arnon, was taken possession of by the 
Syrians (2 Kings x. 32, 33). The peoples that were now 
no longer subject to the kingdom of Israel rose again, 
oppressed the Israelitish population, and revenged on the 
weakened kingdom the loss of their independence. Jeroboam 
II., as Jonah the prophet had prophesied (2 Kings xiv. 25), 
was the first to re-conquer the territory of Israel from near 
Hamath to the Dead Sea. That he also again subdued 
Moab is indeed not expressly said, but as Moabitish bands 
in the time of his predecessor Joash disturbed even the 
country on this side the Jordan (2 Kings xiii. 20), it may 
be supposed that he also sought to keep Moab within bounds. 
If the Moabites had then, a8 was very probable, extended 
their territory beyond the Arnon to the north, war with 
Moab would have been absolutely inevitable. Further, in 
the time of Jeroboam II. on the one hand, and of Uzziah- 
Jotham on the other, we read nothing of risings of the 
Moabites ; and statements like those in 1 Chron. v. 17 and 
2 Chron. xxvi. 10 show that they kept themselves quiet. 
But the appeal to Assyria by Ahaz conjured up again the 

1The Moabite stone has been reproduced with the most painstaking 


exactness, and translated in the best possible manner, in Smend-Socin’s 
Die Inschrift des Konigs Mesa von Moab, Heft i. 1888. 
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hostility of Moab and of the neighbouring peoples. Tiglath- 
pileser repeated in 754 B.c. what had been done by the 
Syrians; he took possession of the northern part of the 
country on this side the Jordan, and almost the whole of it 
on the other side, and depopulated it. The Moabites thereby 
found room for settling themselves again in their primeval 
dwelling-places to the north of the Arnon. This is how 
circumstances apparently stood at the time when Isaiah 
prophesied." The misfortune comes from the north, and 
therefore strikes chiefly and primarily. the region that lay 
to the north of the Arnon, which appears to be in the posses- 
sion of the Moabites after having been previously peopled by 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad (1 Chron. v. 26). 

There is no prophecy in the Book of Isaiah in which the 
heart of the prophet is so painfully moved by what his 
spirit beholds and his mouth must prophesy. All that he 
prophesies is felt as deeply by him as if he belonged to 
the poor people whose messenger of misfortune he is com- 
pelled to be. He begins at once with a feeling of dismay. 
Ver. 1: “Oracle concerning Moab: for in a night is ‘Ar-Moab 
devastated, destroyed ; for in a@ night is Kir-Moab devastated, 
destroyed.” The ‘> is both times expressive of a reason. 
The prophet justifies the superscription of his prophecy by 
the horrible vision which it is given him to see, transporting 
us at once into the heart of it asin chap. xvii. 1, xxiii. 1. 
asio WW (in which Y is Moabitish for YY in Num. xxii. 36; 
ef. Jer. xlix. 3, where, instead of "Y which is expected, 'Y is 
written) is the name of the capital of Moab, lying in the 
river valley of the Arnon (Deut. ii. 36; Josh. xiii. 9, 16). 
It is Grecised into ’Apedzods, city of “Apns = eID from 
vind = 33, in the present day a large field of ruins with a 
village of the name of Rabba, 3xi0 VP (in which ‘VP is 
Moabitish for 77P), the same as #1N WP in chap. xvi. 11, 
Jer. xlviii. 31, 36, is the chief fortress of Moab, situated to 
the south-east of Ar, now called Kerek, still a city with a 
fortress on rocks, which is visible in clear weather with a 
telescope from Jerusalem, and which forms so completely one 
mass with the rock that Ibrahim Pasha in the year 1834 

1 See Wolf Wilh. Graf Baudissin, “ Zur Erklarung des B. Jesaia Kap. 
15 u. 16,” in Studien u. Kritiken, 1888, 509-521. 
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was compelled to give up his intention of demolishing it. 
The identity of Kir with Kerek (Targum avin N319) is 
indubitable, whereas the identity of ‘Ar with Rabba has 
been disputed by Dietrich (in Merx’ Archiv, i. 320 sqq.). 
For (1) the Old Testament and its versions do not mention 
any Moabitish Rabba ; it is Eusebius who first mentions it ; 
and it appears in consequence of the destruction of “Ar by 
the earthquake, mentioned by Jerome in commenting on this 
passage, to have become the capital of the country, and to 
have obtained the name "Apedrodcs along with that of 
Rabbath Moab; (2) Ar lay on the Arnon boundary, whereas 
the ruins of Rabba are 64 hours’ walk to the south of the 
Arnon, and do not lie on the northern boundary of Moab, but in 
its midst. The statement in Num. xxi. 15 makes it probable 
that Ar lay near the confluence of the Leyum and Mugib, 
perhaps (at least the fortification that lay “on the heights of 
the Arnon,” as mentioned in Num. xxi. 28) on the ruined 
site plesl el (mother of lead), to the south-east of the con- 
fluence on the eastern mountain wall of the Arnon as it here 
winds southwards. The two names of the cities are used as 
masculine, like pynst in chap. xvii. 1 and 1 in chap. xxiii. 1, 
though it cannot be said here, as in Micah v. 1, that the city 
stands for the inhabitants. In a night it is all over with the 
two pillars of the might of Moab. mba might be taken as 
subordinating to itself what follows ; in which case TY would 
not be an infinitive (Baudissin), since such an inf. constr. 
Pual (except in Ps. cxxxii. 1) is without authority, but it 
would be 3 pret.: “in the night when,’—but where would 
the apodosis begin? Not with mo (Ewald), for Te and 
D7) almost coincide in meaning (cf. Jer. xlvii 4, 5); nor 
with my (Hitzig), for the solemn “anadiplosis i is not favourable 
to the dependence of the two clauses on 23, We therefore 
take > absolutely, as in chap. xxi. 11, and ‘the arrangement 
of the words is like that in Hos. x. 15 (Olsh. § 1420). In 
the space of a night, and therefore most suddenly (chap. 
xvii. 14), Moab is lost. As if fixed to the terrible spectacle, 
the prophet says twice over what is sufficiently said once 
(cf. on the asyndeton, chap. xxxiii. 9; and on the anadiplosis, 
ver. 8, chap. viii. 9, xxi. 11, xvii. 12, 13). His first feeling 
is that of horror. 
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But as horror, when it begins to reflect, is dissolved in tears, 
the thunder-claps in ver. 1 are now followed by universal 
weeping and lamenting. Vers. 2-4: “ They go up to the temple 
house, and Dibon unto the heights to weep; wpon Nebo and 
upon Medeba, Moab wails; on all heads baldness, every. beard 
mutilated. On Moab’s markets they gird on sackcloth ; on the 
country’s roofs and in its streets everything wails, melting down 
into weeping. Heshbon cries and Elale, to Jahas they hear 
their howling,—wherefore even Moab’s armed men break out in 
lamentations ; his soul quakes in him.” Seeking for help (1239, 
ad fletum), the people (the subject to nby) ascend the moun- 
tain with the temple of Kemosh, the central sanctuary of 
the country. This temple is called '30, not (which is unex- 
ampled) some particular Moabite place, such as Beth Dibla- 
thayim in Jer. xlviii. 22 (as Knobel and Baudissin suppose), 
but rather the Beth-Bamoth mentioned in the inscription. 
Dibon, which lies, like all the places named in vers. 2-4, 
above the Arnon (Wadi Mugib), is now a heap of ruins 
situated a short hour’s walk to the north of the middle Arnon 
in the magnificent plain of e-Kurah. It had heights for 
worship in the neighbourhood (cf. Josh. xiii. 17; Num. xxii. 
41), and is therefore turned towards them. The style of 
ver. 2a is similar to that in chap. xliii, 140. Moab laments 
on Nebé and Médebd. 4" (for which 77" stands in chap. lii. 5), 
with a double preformative, is used intentionally for am (cf. 
similar forms in Job xxiv. 21 and Ps, exxxviii. 6 ; Ges. § 70). 
5y is to be taken in a local sense, for Nebo was undoubtedly 
a place on a height of the mountain of that name, south-east 
from Heshbon (the ruined site of Nabo, Nabau, of the Onom., 
now \y); and Medeba (in Steph. Byz, according to Uranios, 
woMs tav NaBataley, now a ruined site with the same 
name) lay on a round hill about two hours to the south-east 
of Heshbon. According to Jerome, there was ‘an image of 
Kemogh in Nebo; and among the ruins of Medeba, Seetzen 
recognised the foundation walls of a peculiar temple. There 
now follows the description of the expressions of pain. We 
read here YY with reference to what has become the stand- 
ing collective phrase U->D (Amos viii, 10 and frequently 
elsewhere), instead of the otherwise usual Yv*. Instead of 
nyAta, abseissae, Jeremiah, in chap. xlviii. 87, has "YM, decurtatae; 
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and the reading attested by the Masora on the passage is 173. 
Everything (752 written as in chap. xvi. 7, whereas we have 
{93 in chap. ix. 8, 16) runs down in weeping; elsewhere it is 
said of the eyes that they run down (™) in tears, waters, 
water-brooks, but here it is said still more boldly of the whole 
man that he flows down to the ground, running, as it were, 
into a stream of tears. Heshbon and Eldle are still visible in 
their ruins, situated on hills only half an hour’s walk apart, 
and are known by the name of Husbdn and el-Al (,)\e!l). 
Both places lay on heights commanding a wide view. There 
the cry of woe produced an echo that could be heard far 
and wide, even to Jahas (Jahsa), the city where the king of 
Heshbon made a stand against Israel in the time of Moses 
(Deut. ii. 32). The general mourning is so great that even 
the equipped men of Moab (MN, expeditus, ready for striking, 
frequently used in the account of the seizure of the land east 
of the Jordan, Num, xxxii, 21, ete.; Deut. iii. 18), Ze. war- 
riors (Jer. xlviii. 41), seized by the pain of despair, cried out 
(the same element in the figure as in chap. xxxiii. 7); poy, 
thereat, that is to say, on account of this universal lamentation. 
The lamentation is therefore a universal one without exception, 
and iz'b) applies to Moab as a whole people. The soul of 
Moab quakes i in all the members of the national bodys ny 


(forming a play of sound with ¥) from yt = € prto quake, 
to waver, to flutter, from which comes TY", a fluttering tent 


curtain, and eles reeds waving back and forward (see 


Fleischer in Levy’s New Hebr. WB. ii. 446 sq.). Néagelsbach 
and others erroneously take 37° as a secondary verb to YN, 
imperf. YY, to be pained. 5, as in Ps. exx. 6, cxxiii. 4, is an 
ethical dative throwing the action or the pathos inwards (as 
roy elsewhere). In this pain quivering through Moab the 
heart of the prophet shares; for, as Rashi observes, the pro- 
phets of Israel are distinguished from heathen prophets like 
Balaam in this, that the calamity which they announce to the 
Gentile peoples goes to their own hearts (compare chap. xxi. 34 
with chap, xxii. 4). 

The difficult words in which the prophet expresses this his 
sympathy in ver. 5a we translate thus: “ My heart towards 
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Moab it cries out, its fugitives even to Zo'ar, the three-year-old 
heifer.” The ? in 3809, both here and in chap. xvi. 11, as in 
chap. xiv. 8, 9, means turned to Moab. 3910, which was 
masculine in ver. 4, is feminine here. From this it may be 
inferred that WY¥7Y AM3 is an expression concerning Moab 
as a land. Now, wherever "3 elsewhere occurs, it means 
the “ bolts,” according to which Jerome translates vectes ejus 
usque ad Segor ; but everywhere else we read only of the bolts 
or bars of a city, as in Lam. ii. 9 and Jer. li. 30; cf. Jonah 
‘ii. 7. Hence I now prefer to follow the prevailing interpre- 
tation, according to which Zoar is named as the south point 
as far as which rolls the stream of the fugitives flying from 
the enemy pressing on from the north. Zoar lay (as the 
Excursus on Zoar by Wetzstein in the 4th ed. of my Comm. 
on Genesis shows) south-east from the Dead Sea in °Gér 
es-Sdfia ; the Safia is a wall of sandstone almost smooth, and 
about 1000 feet high, which is formed by the Moabite moun- 
tain range dipping down there perpendicularly to the ‘Gér. 
mercy nbsp is taken to be the name of a place by Graf (on 
Jer. xlviii. 34), Dietrich in Merx’ Archiv, i. 342-346, and 
others, and signifying “Eglath the third.” But (1) in favour 
of an appellative meaning is the fact that it stands in 
Jer. xlviii, 34 in like manner aouvdérws, after Horonayin ; 
(2) here, in that case, what would be expected is M'v*2e (m'e*>¥n); 
(3) there are indeed found names of places like 4JW! x05 el: 


“Um Kuseir the second,” but a place with the surname of 
“the third” has not yet been shown to occur. We therefore 
hold by the view that mute nby is in apposition efther to 
“p¥ or to aid, In any case it is a distinguishing designation : 
a head of cattle of three years old, or literally, in its third 
year (cf. nen in Gen. xv. 9), te. a three-year-old beast 
(Ges. § 112, Rem. 1), which is still in full fresh strength, and 
not yet used up by prolonged bearing of the yoke. The refer- 
ence of the term to the Moabitish people (LXX. Targum, 
Jer. Luther) is supported by reference to Jer. xlvi. 20, where 
Egypt in the same sense is called MONE. "Dy; and Babylon 
is similarly designated in Jer. L 11; cf. Hos. iv. 16, x. 11. 
But the reference to Zoar is more in accordance with the 
immediate suggestion of the syntax and the accentuation ; 
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and it is supported by Jer. xlviii. 34, where, along with Zoar, 
Horonayim receives this surname. So then: Zoar the beau- 
tiful, strong, and hitherto unsubdued city, is now the goal of 
a wild flight before the enemy that is coming from the north. 
A blow so terrible as this has never struck Moab before. 

In brief co-ordinated clauses the prophet brings before us 
the several scenes of mourning and desolation. Vers. 50, 6: 
“ For the mountain slope of Inhith with weeping they ascend ; 
Sor on the road to Horonayim they lift up a cry of despatr, for 
the waters of Nimrim are deserts henceforth ; for withered is the 
grass, the vegetation wastes away, gone ts the green.” The way 
to Luchith (according to the Onom., lying between Ar-Moab 
and Zoar, and therefore in the centre of Moabitis proper) led 
up a height, and the road to Horonayim (according to Jer. 
xlviii. 5) led down a declivity. Weeping, they run to the 
mountain city to hide themselves there (ja, as in Ps. xxiv. 3, 
for which, in Jer. xlviii. 5, there is miswritten ‘23); raising a 
hue and cry, they stand before Horonayim, which lay below, 
and was more exposed to the enemy. ‘p}" (perhaps in order 
to be more an echo of the sound) has arisen from TY $", like 
3313 from 3323, by a compensatory extension, just as 123 from 
IBD by compensative duplication. The LXX. renders the 
phrase well thus: xpavyny curtpispod ékavayepoicuw, a pecu- 
liar expression which is foreign to us; it indicates a strained 
and always renewed outcry in view of a danger threatening 
utter destruction (120, as in chap. i 28, xxx. 26), and its aim 
is to procure relief and help. The description is now trans- 
ferred from the extreme south to the farthest north of the 
Moabite country, to as far as the Moabites had extended their 
territory ; for Nimrim, as in fact identical with Beth-Nimra 
in Josh. xiii, 27 (Talmud, yona, and Peah iv. 5, 7p nva), lay, 
according to Wetzstein (Comm. on Genesis, pp. 572-574), three 
and a half hours’ walk to the east of Jordan, still within the 
Pergan range on the Wadi Soeb, and more particularly on the 
south-east bank of the stream from whose abundance in water 
it is called nop». The waters there have been choked up by 
the enemy, and will now assuredly lie waste for ever (an 
expression similar to that in chap. xvii. 2). The enemy have 
been marching through the land, firing and burning, so that 
all its vegetation has in a manner disappeared. On these 
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miniature-like short sentences, compare chap. xxix. 20, xxxiii. 
8, 9, xxxii. 10; and on 7 &), it is not existing, or also it has 
become nothing, xd (like Assyrian wd), see Ezek. xxi. 32, 18; 
Job vi. 21; ef. Dan. iv. 32. 

The Moabites then thus cross the border and flee to Idumea. 
The prophet gives the reason for this by continuing to link on 
further statements with "3. Vers. 7-9: “ Therefore what was 
saved, what was gained, and their store, they carry tt over the 
willow-brook. For the ery of woe has gone the round in the 
territory of Moab; to Eglayim sounds Moab’s wailing, and to 
Beer-Elim his watling. For the waters of Dimon are full of 
Wood ; for I hang over Dimon new calamity, over the escaped 
of Moab a@ lion, and over the remnant of the land.” MD is 
the superfluity which goes beyond the immediate need, and 
mB (literally a laying up, depositio) what is carefully stored ; 
ney (in the same sense as Gen. xii. 5) is, as the borrowed 
passage in Jer. xlviii, 36 shows, an attributive clause (although 
the accentuation of our whole ver. 7 starts from another con- 
ception; see Rashi): what one has made, acquired, or gained. 
All these things they carry over D'S {yn 5m, which does not 
mean the desert brook (Hitzig, Maurer, Ewald, Knobel), 
as the plural of M3, desert, is ni; but it is either the 
Arab-brook (LXX. Saadia), or the willow-brook, torrens salicum 
(Vulg.). The last meaning is more suitable in itself; and 
among the streams flowing to the south of the Arnon from 
the mountains of the Moabitish highlands to the Dead Sea 
there is actually one which is called Wadi Safed, i. willow- 


brook (as also we have the "8¥B¥, “willow”); it is the 


northern arm of the Sew e-Kerek. This may be considered 
to be what is meant here; but Wetzstein, on the contrary 
(on Geneas, pp. 567, 568), identifies the Arab-stream better 
with the Zered (12) = Wadi el-Ahsd (W. e-Hasd), the 
boundary river on the south, which separates Moab and 
Edom, and which in its eastern course bore this name, On 
emerging from the ravine of the high plateau, in the ‘Gér—in 


which the 2Y (populus Kuphratica, see on chap. xliv. 4), 


which requires a very hot climate, is exclusively at home— 
it there has got the name npn bm. Wading through this 
Arab-stream, they carry their possessions across, hurrying to 


‘the land of Edom; for their own land, in its whole extent, 
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has fallen a prey to the enemy, and within it the cry of 
lamentation goes from Eglayim on the south-west of Ar, and 
therefore not far from the south end of the Dead Sea (Ezek. 
xlvii. 10) as far as to (72 to be supplied) Beer-Elim (Num. 
xxi, 16-18), in the north-east of the land towards the 
wilderness, and therefore—if a diagonal is drawn through it 
—from one end of the land to the other. Even the waters of 
Dibon (which here, in order to make it assonant with 0%, is 
called fio"), by which may be understood, as Hendewerk does, 
the Arnon lying less than an hour’s walk therefrom (just as 
by 125 ‘D, in Judg. v. 19, is meant the Kishon), are full of 
blood (87 aNd) ; the enemy has therefore carried devastation 
and death to the heart of the country. But what drives them 
over the Arab-stream is not merely this; it is as if they fore- 
boded that what has hitherto happened is not yet the utmost 
and last. Jehovah suspends N'Y (as in Hos, vi. 11) over 
Dibon, whose waters are already reddened with blood, Mipbia, 
a something more coming, ¢e. a still further judgment in 
punishment, namely, a lion. Moab’s measure of misfortune is 
not yet full. After the northern enemy a lion will come 
upon those who have escaped by flight, and those who have 
been spared at home (compare on the expression, chaps. x. 20, 
xxxvii. 32). Reuss, who refers the prophecy to the second 
subjection of the land east of the Jordan under Jeroboam II., 
finds it consequently “ difficult to say what the prophet means 
by the lion.” This lion, however, is no other than the basilisk 
in the prophecy against Philistia, only with the difference that 
the basilisk is a definite Davidic king, whereas the lion is 
Judah generally, which had, according to Gen. xlix. 9, the lion 
as its emblem. 

Just because Judah, with its sovereignty, is this lion, the 
summons now goes forth to the Moabites who fled to Edom, 
and particularly, as it appears, as far as yo, te. Petra (Wadi 
4MfasG), near Mount Hor, in Arabia Petrea, so called from it; 
and they are summoned to turn, seeking protection, to Jeru- 
salem. Chap. xvi. 1: “ Send a land-lord’s tribute of lambs 
out of the cliffs desertwards to the mountain of the daughter of 
Zion.” This verse is like a long trumpet blast. The prophecy 
against Moab takes here the same turn as in chaps, xiv. 32, 
xviii, 7, xix. 16 sqq., xxiii 18. The judgment produces 
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slavish fear, which then becomes refined into loving attach- 
ment. Submission under the house of David is Moab’s only 
deliverance. This is what the prophet, weeping with those 
who weep, calls out to them to their hiding-corner, where they 
have concealed themselves in such long - breathed, hurried, 
and urgent words. Usually by 39D is understood the Sela’ of 
Edom (see on 390 = Petra, Strabo, xvi. 4. 21); a citadel, 


a, was still standing in the Middle Ages in the W. Masa 


of the Edomite mountains (3\,4)\; see Noldeke in DMZ. xxv. 
259, 260, and compare Blau, DMZ, xxvii. 324). However, 
Wetzstein (in the third German edition of this commentary, 
p. 698) is right in saying that all the attempts to explain 
how the Moabites come to be sending lambs out of the Petra 
of Edom are unsatisfactory,—the indy necessarily being taken 
as indicating voluntary obligation for the future,— and he 
understands by y>p the ravines of the © (Ma‘tn) which 
run into the Dead Sea, and especially that of the Arnon, in 


which (now called Sh the rock recess) extensive recesses are 


formed by perpendicular walls, mostly several hundred fathoms 
in height. It is true that yop does not mean ravine or cleft, 
but rather, in distinction from W¥ (mass of rock), the rock 
as cleft; and there is reason for following Barth ' in explaining 
it, according to Jer. xlviii. 28, as: from the rock (the rocky 
region) where you have concealed yourselves, The tribute 
of lambs due to the prince of the country is briefly called 

wo2vp 1D; this tribute, which Mesha, the king of the pastoral 
country which was so rich in flocks (Num. xxxii. 4), formerly 
sent to Samaria (2 Kings iii. 4), they ought now to send to Jeru- 
salem, to the “ mountain of the daughter of Zion ” (as in chap. 
x. 32, cf. chap. xviii. 7), to which the way which passes through 
the desert lying at the north end of the Dead Sea leads. 

The counsel does not fail to make an impression; they 
embrace it eagerly. Ver. 2: “And there, too, are found, like 
birds fluttering about, a scared nest, the daughters of Moab at 
the fords of the Arnon.” 3¥iD Ni03 are like THM M33, eg, in 
Ps, xlviii. 12, the inhabitants of the cities and villages of the 
land of Moab. They are, because fleeing from their country, 

1 Bettrdge zur Erkldrung des Jeaaia (1885), pp. 20-23. 
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already themselves like wandering birds (Prov. xxvii. 8); but 
here, as 72"0N mM indicates, this comparison is used to 


depict the condition into which the advice of the prophet 


throws them. Both the figure (cf. chap. x. 14) and the 
expression (cf. chap. xvii. 2) are Isaianic. It is a state of 
anxious and timid irresoluteness, resembling the fluttering to 
and fro of birds that have been driven out of their nest, and 
that wheel anxiously around without venturing to return to 
the old dwelling- place. Thus do the daughters of Moab, 
coming out of their distant and near hiding - places, now 
show themselves at the fords of the Arnon. fi0X? nhhayo we 
should take as in apposition to Kid Niza if Mayo signified 
coastlands (like 32 in chap. vii. 20), and not invariably 
fords; it is locative in meaning, and it is accentuated 
accordingly. 

There — away at the point where their land formerly 
reached before it passed into the possession of Israel, on its 
utmost boundary, in the direction towards Judah, which was 
seated above it—they show themselves; and they take heart 
and send suppliant petitions over to Zion. The description 
is ideal. Vers. 3, 4a: “ Bring counsel, give decision, make thy 
shadow like night in the midst of noon, conceal outcasts, 
discover not wanderers! Let my outcasts tarry in thee! Moab 
—te a shelter to tt from the devastator.” In their perplexity, 
supplicating Zion for counsel, and submitting the decision of 
their fate to the men of Judah (so according to the Kert'), 
they stand most fervently bespeaking Zion’s shelter and 
protection —they who were formerly the proud Moabites, 
but are now completely humbled before Zion. Their anxiety 
after the dire distress of war, which has hardly yet been com- 
pletely realized, is so great, that in the sunshine of noon they 
wish to be encompassed by Zion’s protecting shadow as by 
black night, in order that the enemy may not be able to see 
them. To the anxious urgency of their supplicating request, 
correspond the short propositions in which they are expressed 
(cf. xxxiii. 8). rive (cf. mba, chap. xxviii. 7) is the decision 
of a judge (a), the figure of the shadow is the same as in 
chaps, xxx, 2, 3, xxxii. 2, and elsewhere; 71) is the same as 


1 So Kimehi, Ven. 1521, and Codd: nda aby ayy wea. 
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in chap. xxi. 14; ‘2, the same as in chap. xi. 12; "NO is 
the same as in chap. xxxii. 2 and elsewhere; THY is the 
same as in chap. xxxiii. 1 ; ‘28D is the same as in chap. xxi. 
15,—it is all word for word Isaianic. It is not necessary in 
ver, 4 to read ‘112 for Iai ‘13, and still less is ay a collec- 
tive ending, as in chap. xx. 4. Nor does the expression: 
“My outcasts . . . of Moab,” belong to the syntazis ornata 
(cf. chap. xvii. 6); rather is such a mode of expression here, 
where the speaker is speaking of himself, utterly impossible. 
We keep to the existing interpunction, according to which 
‘1™) (zakeph) closes the first clause of ver. 4a, and 2KiD (tebir, 
which subordinates itself to the following ttphcha, and with 
this to the athnach), not used as a vocative (Nigelsbach), but 
as a nominative, opens a nominal clause, so that the pro- 
position is translated as above: “ Moab—be a shelter to it” 
(without taking !0> = 15), 

The question now arises, by what means has Zion come to 
awaken such trustful respect and commanding reverence in 
Moab? The answer to this is given in vers, 4b, 5: “ For the 
extortioner has an end; desolation has disappeared ; treaders 
under foot are away from the land. And a throne 1s established 
through grace; and there sits thereon in truth in the tent of 
David one who judges, and who is zealous for right, and who is 
skilled in righteousness.” The imperial power which pressed 
out the marrow and blood (7% in the form of r, & pressor, 
like 7 in Prov. xxx. 33, pressure), which devastated and 
trod down everything (chap. xxix. 20, x. 6, xxxiii. 1; cf. 8), 
is swept away from the land on this side of the Jordan, and 
Jerusalem has not fallen under it, but has come forth more 
glorious than ever out of her oppressions. The collective 
subject is here preceded by A, as in Ps. xi. 7, Prov. xxviii. 1, 
cf. Job viii, 19, where the plural of the predicate follows. 
And the throne of the kingdom of Judah has not fallen, but 
by divine grace is anew established (j2*, as in Zech. v. 11); 
there sits upon it no longer a king who disgraces it and en- 
dangers his kingdom ; but the tent roof of the fallen, yet now 
again erected, tabernacle of David (Amos ix. 11) is arched 
over a king who makes truth the criterion of his action, while 
realizing right and justice by his government. > designates 
one who masters a thing externally and spiritually with ease. 
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It is therefore the Messianic time which has dawned (accord- 
ing to which the Targum renders the passage ; and Cheyne, 
Driver, and G. A. Smith agree with us in thus explaining it, 
while Baudissin historicizes it); ; for NOs TON and PTR Devo 
are the divine-human insignia of this time, and as ‘it were 
its kindred geniij And who could fail here to recall chap. 
ix. 6 (cf. chap. xxxiii. 5, 6)? If, but only if, Moab submits 
to the king on the re-established throne of David, will it 
escape the judgment. 

But if Moab does this, and if the law of the history of 
Israel, which is 210 (NY, is then in this way reflected in 
Moab’s history, ver. 6 cannot possibly be an answer going 
from Zion to Moab (Reuss, Baudissin, and others); but the 
prophecy begins here a new stage, starting from Moab’s sin, 
and always more elegiacally describing Moab’s penal fate. 
Ver. 6: “ We have heard of Moab’s pride, the exceedingly over- 
weening, his haughtiness, and his pride, and his indignation: the 
untruth of his sayings.” With the future self-humiliation of 
Moab, which will be the fruit of its penal sufferings, is con- 
trasted its previous self-exaltation, whose fruit these penal 
sufferings will be. YOY, says the prophet, including himself 
along with his people (Cheyne). Boastful inflatedness was 
hitherto the distinguishing characteristic of Moab in relation 
to that people (see chap. xxv. 11), The accumulated words of 
the same verbal stem (cf. chap. iii. 1) are intended to express 
how very haughty (%3 from 7&3, chap. ii. 12, the nominal form 
of the faults) their haughtiness, and how entirely possessed 
Moab was by it. Jeremiah in chap. xlviii. 29 retains this 
paronomasia as strengthening the meaning and exhausting the 
idea (cf. Prov. viii. 13; Job xl. 10; and above, on chap. 
iii. 1). Moab bragged, and was at the same time full of rage 
against Israel, to which, so far as it remained conscious of the 
truth of Jehovah, Moab’s pratings (3, from 3 = 873, to 
think out something strange or new and to begin it; cf. 
mentiri = mente fingere) must appear as 13°¥), as not right, 
and contrary to the relation of things. The adjective or 
adverbial -xd of 2 Kings vii. 9 stands here substantively, 
like {2 in Prov. xi. 19. Such expressions of sentiment have 
been heard by God’s people, and, as Jeremiah adds in chap. 
xlviii. 29, 30, also by Israel’s God. 
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Therefore is the delightful wine-land mournfully laid 
waste. Vers. 6-8: “Therefore will Moab wail for Moab, 
everything will wail: for the grape-cakes of Kir Hareseth will 
ye whine, utterly crushed. For the fruit-fields of Heshbon 
have faded away, the vine of Sebma—lords of peoples its noble 
grapes smote down, they reached unto Ja‘zer, twined through the 
desert ; its branches spread themselves out wide, they crossed over 
the sea.” The ? in 3¥i0> is the eame as in chap. xv. 5, and 
in the here following xd. Kir-Haréseth (in ver. 11 and 
in Jeremiah Kir-Héres; cf. 2 Kings iii. 25, where the vocali- 
zation appears to be erroneous, #7 or N@n perhaps referring 
to glazed tiles or stones dressed for joining) is the chief 
fortress of Moab, which, according to chap. xv. 1, is destroyed, 


and therefore ‘Us appears to signify foundations, ze. els 


(ywlul,? as laid bare or in ruins, like Mee in Jer. 1. 15, and 
wx in Ezra iv. 12 and elsewhere (synonymous with “100 in 
chap. lviii. 12), with which Kimchi compares it. But the 
word, wherever it elsewhere occurs, means a kind of cake; 
and seeing that the devastation of the vineyards of Moab is 
what is further bewailed, it means here, as in Hos. iii. 1, 
grape-cakes, which consisted of grapes pressed together 
into the form of a cake (DMZ. iii. 366). Such cakes may 
have been a specially abundant article of the trade of Kir. 
Jeremiah has altered 28 into ‘W28 in chap. xlviii, 31. 39 
is to be understood according to chap. xxxviii. 14, lix. 11 (of 
the cooing of the dove); I is to be taken according to Deut. 
xvi. 15. On the construction of the plural form Mod, com- 
pare Hab. iii. 17. Op, assuming that it is connected with 
Puy, mp (chap. v. 2), means the beautiful red grapes of the 
noble vine which is named from them; for it is a colour 
word (Zech. i. 8). The clause with 0%2 Y2 has been trans- 
lated by us with the same amphibole as it presents in the 
Hebrew ; it may mean: lords of peoples or nations, domini 
gentium, smote down its vine-shoots, namely, those of the 
vine of "D2 (with gaya, in order that the two labials 


1The word in the Beduin is ule, in diminutive (po) Sufs, the 
name of the well-known port, which designates it as having risen on the 
foundations of old harbour structures (DM/Z. xxii. 175). 
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may be separated), Oo as in chap. xli. ‘7; or its vine-shoots 
smote down, te. intoxicated, the lords of nations,—dominos 
gentium ; obn being used as in the undisputed Isaianic pro- 
phecy in chap. xxviii. 1.. As the prophet launches out here 
on the excellence of the wine of Moab, it is rather the latter 
that is meant. The wine of Sibma was so good that it came 
to the table of monarchs, and so strong that it smote down 
such drinkers as were accustomed to good kinds of wine, te. 
it irresistibly intoxicated them. This Sibma wine, as the 
prophet says, was cultivated far and wide in Moab: north- 


wards unto Jazer (now a ruined site, -0), between Ramoth 


=Salt, and Heshbon,' eastwards into the desert, and south- 
wards over O°", 7¢. (as in Ps. Ixviii. 23 and 2 Chron. xx. 2) over 
the Dead Sea, which, being hyperbolical, is equivalent to till 
close to it. Jeremiah determines 0° more precisely in chap. 
xlviii. 32 as ty" O°, by which the hyperbole disappears. But 
what sort of sea is the sea of Jazer? Probably a celebrated 
large pool like the pools of Heshbon, a pool in which the 
water of the Wddi (Nahr) Str, which rose close by, was 
gathered. Seetzen found some pools still existing there. 
That p° is also used of large artificial basins of water, is shown 
by the o of Solomon’s temple. In the present day in Dam- 
ascus the marble basins of flowing water in the halls of the 
houses are still called bahardt ; and in like manner the public 
reservoirs in all the streets of the city, which are fed by 
an ancient network of aqueducts from the Barada river, are 
also thus designated.? The expression 127 WN is also a bold 
one; it probably points to the fact that there were trailing 
vines which did not require staking, but crept on the ground, 
and thus strayed into the desert, ie. which extended into the 
pathless wilderness (WA, milel, to favour the consonance with 
W2, cf the milel forms 92 in Ps, xxxvii. 27; ¥0, Job xxiv. 1; 


1The Targums render 7" by 30 (1290), te. Machaerus, which is 
approved by Aug. Parent in his monograph, Machaerous, Paris 1868 (the 
fruit of a journey to the east of the Dead Sea); but this is an erroneous 
view. The ancient Machaeros, but not likewise the primeval Ja'zer, lay 
where Seetzen in Jan. 1807 found the ruined site ake Makaur (in the 
Attarus range of mountains on the south side of the Zerka-Matn). 

2 Wetzstein, “Der Markt in Damaskus,” in DMZ. 1857, pp. 476, 477. 
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sy YY, Ps. cxxxvii. 7; and the putting forward of the tone 
for the same purpose in %P8, chap. xxviii. 7). 

The natural beauties and the fertility of the land which 
has fallen to a people are gifts out of the riches of divine 
goodness, remnants of the paradisiacal commencement of the 
history of man and types of its paradisiacal end, and for this 
reason they are not things without interest to the spirit of 
prophecy. Nor, for the same reason, is it unworthy of the 
prophet, who prophesies the renovation and perfecting of 
nature to paradisiacal beauty, to mourn elegiacally over 
such devastations as those of the wine-land of Moab now 
present before his mind (cf. xxxii. 12, 13). Ver. 9:// 
“Therefore I weep with Jazer’s weeping for Sibma's vines ; 
I flood thee with my tears, Heshbon and Elale, that upon 
thy fruit harvest and upon thy vintage hédad has fallen.” 
This is a tetrastich, in measure and movement resembling 
a Sapphic strophe. The prophet mingles his tears with 
Jazer’s tears; as Jazer weeps for the devastated vines of 
Sibma, so does he also weep. ‘28 is transposed out of 778 
=™8. Heshbon and Elale (see on this name DMZ. xxv. 
560), these cities lying adjacent to each other with luxuriant 
fields nioww (ver. 8), and which are now destroyed to the 
ground, are watered by the prophet with tears, because that 
7) has fallen upon the fruit harvest and wine harvest of 
both the sister cities. Y¥P is elsewhere used for the wheat 
harvest, but it is here preferred to the more exact "'¥3 for 
the sake of the alliteration with }*2 (cf. eg. "nop for rnp in 
chap. iv. 6). It is apparent from the figure indicated in 170 
that it is not the wheat harvest that is meant, but the vin- 
tage, which nearly coincided with the fruit harvest, which is 


called #"2, as in chap. xxviii. 4. 77°) (from 77), ua, to crack, 


to burst forth, after the form 43°? and also 237, Sa; ef. Son, 


chap. xiv. 12) is not a battle-cry, like the Indo-Germanic 
dana, but the self-regulating call at which the wine-pressers 
in the trough raise their legs and let them fall in order to 
squeeze the grapes (ver. 10; Jer. xxv. 30). Such a hédad 
has fallen upon the rich plains of Heshbon-Elale, inasmuch 
as they have been pressed or trodden down by enemies,— 
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arn T1,a hédad and yet no hédad, as Jeremiah in chap. 
xlviii. 33 reproduces it in a beautiful oxymoron, «e. there is 
no merry shout (Luther’s Song) of proper grape-treaders. 

The prophet, te. Isaiah, to whose favourite words and 
favourite figures bor belongs as the name of a place and the 
name of a thing, now proceeds further in his description, 
and is plunged still deeper into mourning. Vers. 10, 11: 
“ And joy and jubilation is taken away from the garden land, 
and in the vineyards there is no rejoicing, no glad shouting ; 
the grape-treader does not tread out wine in the troughs ; to the 
hédad I put an end—therefore my bowels sound for Moab like 
a harp, and my interior for Kir-Heres.” Jehovah says ‘AIM, 
and accordingly the words: therefore my bowels sound like a 
harp (or as Jeremiah expresses it in chap. xlviii. 36, like 
flutes), might also appear to be the expression of the feeling 
of Jehovah. Nor do the Scriptures actually shrink from 
attributing D'Yd, viscera, to God, as ey. in chap. lxiii. 15 and 
Jer. xxxi. 20. But as the prophet is the sympathizing 
subject throughout the whole prophecy, it is appropriate even 
on the ground of its unity to take the words here also as 
expressing his feelings) As the hand or plectrum moves the 
strings of the harp so that they vibrate with sound, so does 
the terrible thing which he presents Jehovah as saying con- 
cerning Moab move the strings of his inward parts, so that 
they sound in tones of deep pain. By the entrails are 
specially meant heart, liver, and kidneys—the noblest organs 
of the psyche—which, according to the Biblical idea, are the 
seat of the tenderest emotions, as it were the sounding-board 
of those “ hidden sounds” to be found in every man. God 
converses with the prophet év mvevyatt; but what occurs 
there takes form in the domain of the soul, in individual 
impressions in which the bodily organs of the psychical life 
sympathetically participate. Thus does the prophet in the 
spirit perceive God’s purpose concerning Moab, in which he 
neither can nor would alter anything ; but his soul is thrown 
by it into the restlessness of pain. 

The ultimate reason of this restlessness is that Moab does 
not know the living God. Ver. 12: “And it will come to pass ; 
when Moab appears, wearies himself on the mountain height 
and enters into his sanctuary to pray—he will obtain nothing.” 
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maby 79, a picturesque assonance such as Isaiah delights 
in. ®W (from it in chap. i, 12, mix, Talmud mv) is 
transferred from the Israelitish worship (the appearing 
before God in His temple, Talmud "8, 1&9, after the form 
t's) to the heathen worship, syntactically: si apparuerit, with \ 
before the apodosis. It will go with the Moabites as with 
the priests of Baal in the time of Elijah (1 Kings xviii. 
26 sqq.). Ewald supplies another apodosis: then will Moab 
give up his Kemosh and be converted to Jehovah. This 
thought would not be impossible before Jeremiah (Baudissin), 
but it remains unexpressed, and to interweave it (Cheyne) is 
unnecessary and unjustified. 

The Massa is now at an end, and there follows an epilogue, 
which in conformity with the horizon of the history as moved 
forward assigns the term of the fulfilment of what is not 
now prophesied for the first time. Vers. 13, 14: “ This is 
the utterance which Jehovah uttered concerning Moab long ago. 
And now Jehovah speaks thus: In three years, as the years of 
a hired labourer, then 1s the glory of Moab dishonoured, together 
with all the multitude of the great, and a remnant miserably 
small, not great at all!” The determination of the time is 
the same as in chap. xx. 3. Of the working time the hiring 
master remits nothing, and the hired labourer adds nothing 
to it. The statement of time is therefore to be taken exactly 
as three years and not longer, rather somewhat short of it than 
over it. Then will the old word of God concerning Moab be 
fulfilled. Only a remnant, a petty one, will remain (syntac- 
tically, as we have punctuated it, an exclamative clause) ; for 
all the history of the peoples is the shadow of the history of 
Israel. 

The Massa, in chaps. xv. 1—xvi. 12, is therefore a word 
that had gone forth from God before, %©. This statement is 
capable of being taken in three different senses. (1) Isaiah 
may mean that older prophecies already announced the same 
thing in reference to Moab. But which? The answer to 
this may be derived from Jeremiah’s prophecy concerning 
Moab in chap. xlviiii Jeremiah there reproduces the xo 
amo of the Book of Isaiah, but interweaves with it remini- 
scences (a) from the Mashal concerning Moab in Num. xxi. 
27-30; (0) from Balaam’s prophecy concerning Moab in 
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Num. xxiv. 17; (¢) from Amos’s prophecy concerning Moab 
in Amos ii, 1-3 (see Caspari in Luth. Zeitschrift, 1843). 
Isaiah might mean these older words of prophecy, as Haver- 
nick, Drechsler, and others hold. This, however, is very 
improbable, as there is no echo of these older pieces found in 
the Massa, which would be expected if Isaiah had them in 
mind. (2) Isaiah may mean that chap. xv. 1 sqq. is the pro- 
phecy of an older prophet which he only brings to remem- 
brance in order to combine with it the term of its fulfilment 
as revealed to him. This is the view which prevails at 
present. Hitzig, in a special treatise on the subject (1831) 
and in his commentary, has endeavoured to make it probable 
on the ground of 2 Kings xiv. 25 that Jonah was the author 
of the oracle which is here taken up again by Isaiah. 
Knobel, Maurer, G. Baur, and Thenius agree with Hitzig ; 
de Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, Reuss, and Kuenen regard it at 
least as borrowed from an older prophet by Isaiah from the 
terms of his postscript ; and Cheyne assigns the author to 
the beginning of the reign of Uzziah. It is hardly possible 
to think of Jonah as the author. Jonah belongs to the 
prophets of the type of Elijah and Elisha, in whom the 
eloquence of prophetic address still falls entirely behind the 
energy of the prophetic act. His prophecy of the bringing 
back of the kingdom of Israel to its ancient extent, fulfilled 
by the victories of Jeroboam II., is not to be thought of as 
so picturesque and so highly poetic as the aw» xo is, which 
would only be a part of that prophecy. And, moreover, that 
Jonah went into the sulks about the sparing of Nineveh, also 
accords badly with the elegiac softness of this prophecy and 
its flood of tears. Nor is it anywhere indicated that the 
conquerors to whom Moab succumbs are of the kingdom of 
Israel; and the hypothesis completely breaks down upon the 
call addressed to Moab to send tribute to Jerusalem. My 
young friend Oscar Vallette, who died in Paris on the 17th 
April 1883, after a richly blessed activity in the ministry, 
in a Thése of the year 1864, ably brought together the 
reasons against this view. But the fact that the oracle must 
be derived from some other older prophet is an inference 
from grounds which are worthy of consideration, but are not 
sufficient to establish it. It is acknowledged that not only 
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the epilogue but also chap. xvi. 58, 6 included in the Massa, 
are thoroughly Isaianic If the view of Cheyne is not 
adopted, who regards chap. xvi. 50, 6 as an expansion of the 
older original Massa by Isaiah, then there undoubtedly 
predominates in the rest of it expressions which are not 
discoverable elsewhere in Isaiah ; yet they are not on that 
account un-Isaianic. The expressions which are not found 
elsewhere in Isaiah are OM) ‘ya, Tn, ndD, yw, Mn, Th», yp, 
nipoi2, PB (provision, possession). There is something 
peculiar in the circular movement of the discourse in the 
relation of reason and consequence carried out, as it is, to such 
length, and in the monotonous combination of clauses by ‘3 
and 137 (129), of which the former is repeated twice in chap. 
xv, 1, thrice in chap. xv. 8, 9, and even four times in 
succession in chap. xv. 5, 6. But, in fact, there is no Isaianic 
prophecy which does not contain expressions exclusively used 
in it by the prophet ; and as regards the conjunctions ‘3 and 
ay (2), Isaiah accumulates thein also elsewhere, but here 
it is done even till it becomes monotonous as a natural 
consequence of the elegiac mood which prevails throughout. 
And is not chap. xv. 68 in form just like chap. xvi. 40? 
And if it is true that in Isaiah there is not found elsewhere a 
prophecy which is elegiac through and through, yet is not 
chap, xxii. 4 an approach to the Aina? The third possible 
view will therefore be the real one. (3) Isaiah intends to 
say that the fate of Moab just proclaimed was already long 
since revealed to himself, but now in addition to this it was 
revealed that it will be realized in exactly three years, md 
does not necessarily point to a time before Isaiah (compare 
chap. xliv. 8, xlviii, 3, 5, 7, with 2 Sam. xv. 34). If we 
assume that what Isaiah prophesies down to chap. xvi. 12 — 
was already revealed to him in the death-year of Ahaz (at all 
events after Tiglath-pileser’s invasion of the country east of 
the Jordan, in consequence of which, according to the evidence 
of inscriptions, the king of Moab became a tributary vassal), 
and that the epilogue is to be reckoned from the third or the 
tenth year of Hezekiah, in either case the interval is long 
enough for the 82. We indeed do not know anything certain 
about the time at which the three years up to the fulfilment 
commences. The question whether Shalmanassar, or Sargon, 
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or Sennacherib is to be thought of as the king who treated 
the Moabites so hardly, cannot be answered. In Herodotus 
(ii. 141), Sennacherib is called BacAe’s “ApaBiwv te xal 
*Acovpiwv. Moab might be included in the Arabians 
(‘ApaBiwv). In any case there remained of Isaiah’s prophecy, 
when it had been fulfilled in the Assyrian time, a further 
part or surplus whose fulfilment, according to Jer. xlviii., 
was reserved for the Chaldgans. 


THE ORACLE CONCERNING DAMASCUS AND ISRAEL, 
Cuoap. XVII. 


From Philistia, the neighbouring people on the west, and 
Moab, the neighbouring people on the east, the prophecy 
now proceeds northwards to the people of the Damascene- 
Syria. The curse pronounced upon it falls also upon the 
kingdom of Israel, because it has allied itself with the 
heathen Damascus against their brethren in the south and 
the Davidic kingdom, and by this unnatural alliance with 
a Wt has itself become a %. From the reign of Hezekiah, 
to which the ap xbw belongs, according to its epilogue 
at least, we are here carried back to the reign of Ahaz, 
and indeed back far beyond the death-year of Ahaz (chap. 
xiv. 28) to the boundary line of the reigns of Jotham and 
Ahaz, soon after the conclusion of the league which aimed 
at Judah’s destruction, by which revenge was taken for the 
similar league of Asa with Benhadad against Israel (1 Kings 
xv. 9). When Isaiah incorporated this oracle in his collection, 
its threats against the kingdoms of Damascus and Israel had 
' long been fulfilled. Assyria had punished both of them, and 
Assyria had also been punished, as the fourth strophe of the 
oracle sets forth. The oracle therefore stands here on account 
of its universal vontents, which are instructive for all time. 

The first strophe. Vers. 1-3: “ Behold, Damascus must 
away out of the number of cities, and becomes a heap of fallen 
ruins. Forsaken are the cities of Aroer ; to flocks they are given 
up, which lie down there without any one scaring them away. 
And abolished is fortress from Ephraim, and kingdom from 
Damascus: and to those left of Aram it happens as to the glory 
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of the sons of Israel, saith Jehovah of Hcests.”' 739, with the 
following participle, points, as it does everywhere else, to 
what is just about to happen. Damascus is removed *YD 
(=P ni", cf. 1 Kings xv. 13), out of the sphere of existence 
as a city. It becomes, in fact, mbao ‘yo, a heap of fallen 
ruins, The word-form ‘YO (=myo, ma aw), of which no 
instance elsewhere occurs, is deleted by de Legarde as “ ditto- 
graphy ;” but the striving after word-painting in tones 
produces strange forms, and so here ‘YO appears as if it would 
be an echo to Yyd, of which it is an apocope: Damascus 
becomes the fragment of a city. The same thing happens to 
Israel, which has made itself an appanage of Damascus. The 
cities of Aroer (gen. appos. Ges. § 114. 3) represent the 
land to the east of the Jordan in which the judgment on 
Israel, executed by Tiglath-pileser, began. There were, in fact, 
two Aroers: an old Amorite Aroer, which fell to the tribe of 
Reuben, situated on the Arnon (Deut. ii. 36, iii. 12, and else- 
where) ; and an old Ammonite Aroer, which fell to the tribe 
of Gad—aAroer before Rabba (Rabbath Ammon, Josh. xiii. 25). 


The site of the ruins of the former is jl, ‘Ardir, on the high 


northern bank of the Migib; the situation of the latter has 
not yet been ascertained with certainty (see Keil on Josh. 
xiii, 25). The “cities of Aroer” are these two Aroers along 
with the cities on the east of Jordan like them, just as the 
“Orions” in chap. xiii. 10 are Orion and stars like it. We 
again find here in WY “Wa significant play of sound: the 
name of Aroer is ominous. It will happen to the cities of its 
circuit as its name indicates; "YY signifies to lay bare, to 
tear down (Jer. li. 58), and Wy (‘MY) signifies being in a 


stark-naked state, in desolation and solitude (c+, juniperus, 


and as its plur. fractus, xyny, the name of the place may be 
explained as “juniper bushes,” as is done by de Lagarde). Job 
xi. 19 (cf. Zeph. iii. 13) is the original passage on which 
chap. xvii. 26 8 is founded. After ver. 1 has threatened 


1 Before ver. 3 there is found in the Codd. the reniark: p*s"959n ‘yn 
p’mop2, also Bibl. rabbin.: orx'aom yn. The Masora reckons from 
Joshua to Isa. xvii. 3 the number of verses to be 4647, the half of the 
9204 verses of all the Nebtim. 


te 
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Damascus in particular, and ver. 2 has threatened Israel in 
particular, ver. 3 takes them both together. Ephraim loses 
the strong cities which served it as protecting walls, and 
Damascus loses the rank of a kingdom. Those of Aram who 
remain and who do not fall in the war, become like the proud 
citizens of the kingdom of Israel—they are dragged away 
captive. All this was fulfilled by Tiglath-pileser. The 
accentuation draws O18 NY to the first half of the verse; but 
the meaning remains the same, as the subject to '™ is in any 
case the Aramaeans, 

Second strophe. Vers. 4-8: “And it comes to pass in that 
day, then the glory of Jucod wastes away, and the fat of his 
Slesh becomes lean; and it will be as when a reaper grasps the 
stalks of corn, and his arm mows off the cars; and tt will be as 
with one who gathers ears in the valley of Rephaim. Yeta 
gleaning remains thereof, as at the olive beating: two, three 
berries above at the top ; four, five in tts, the frutt tree's, branches, 
saith Jehovah, the God of Israel. In that day man will glance 
up to his Creator, and his eyes will look to the Holy One of 
Israel. And he will not glance round to the altars, the pro- 
duct of his hands, and what his fingers have made he will not 
regard, neither the Astartes nor the Sun-gods.” This strophe 
does not speak of Damascus, but only of Israel, and, moreover, 
of all Israel, the range of vision widening out from Israel in 
the narrower sense to this total view. It will diminish to a 
small remnant, but this will return, 2% 182 is thus the law 
of the history of Israel, which is here applied first on its 
threatening side, and then on its promising side. The 
reputation and prosperity to which the two kingdoms were 
raised by Jeroboam II. and Uzziah will pass away. Israel is 
ripe for judgment, like a field of corn in the ear for the 
harvest ; and it will therefore be as when a reaper grasps the 
upright stalks and cuts off the ears. ‘¥P is not used ellipti- 
cally for "¥P &s (Gesenius), nor is it a determination of time 
(Luzzatto, Niigelsbach), nor the accusative of the object 
(Knobel), but an intensive active noun in the sense of a 


reaper, formed like 8°22, 5B, YB (otherwise ¥P, Arab. Jai 


from (j.c5 ="yp). The figure here indicated is expanded in 
John iv. and Rev. xiv. There will hardly any one escape 
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the judgment, just as in the wide plain of Rephaim, covered 
with precious wheat fields, sloping down from Jerusalem 
towards the south - west to Bethlehem, the reapers scarcely 
leave an ear lying here or there. Nevertheless a cleaning is 
left over of Israel (i3, i. apy, ver. 4, chap. x. 22); just as 
when the branches of the olive tree, which have been already 
plucked by the hand, are again further shaken with a stick 
(P33, like a shaking off = just as with ... Ges § 118.3 
Rem.), there still remain a few berries hanging on the highest 
branch (two, three, cf. 2 Kings ix. 32), or hidden under 
the foliage of the branches. “ Its, the fruit-tree’s, branches ” 
(*DYD, not RYO) is an elegant expression, as ¢.g. Prov. xii. 4, 
xiv. 13; the drawing over of the mn to the second word is 
natural in both passages, but the same mode of expression is 
also found where this removal is impracticable, as in 2 Sam. 
xxii 33; Ps. Ixxi. 7 (see comm. on the passage); cf. chap. 
xvi. 4a. This small remnant will turn with undiverted look 
to the living God, as is becoming in man as such (0789), and 
not consider the idols worth a look, least of all a devout look : 
neither the ovnn nor the onwex, the two 1 being correlative. 
D2» are here images of the sun-god, jon Sys, well known 
from the Phoenician monuments (see 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4), 
as in Himyaritic ntwy, his sun is used for his sun- 
sanctuary; and so OM¢* (for which we find more rarely 
ninwx) may be images of the TWX, and this may be a name of 
Astarte ; a view supported by 2 Kings xxiii. 4, “ Baal, Ashera, 
and the whole host of heaven,” and 1 Kings xv. 13, nydao 
m72'N2. Mex has now actually been shown to be a name of 
Astarte in the form Airatu.* The name signifies the blessed, 
the saving (salvation-bringing), holy one. Of the same root are 
the Assyrian plurals airé (from aru) and asrdti (from adirtw), 
which mean places of grace (temples)? The proper name of 
the goddess is /3dér, or corresponding to the Hebrew niFvy, 

1 Sanchuniathon professes to have drawn his information from dxéxpude 
"Aupouvioy ypaypare. *Acpovses are pillars or temples of the jon bya. 
The Gr. Venetus translates on, Lev. xxvi. 30, with reference to dxapac 
4éA00¢, ingeniously by the similar sounding dxapeavrss. 

2 By the Phoenicio-Assyrian Abd-Ashera-table of Tell-el-Amarna, sce 
Schrader in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Bd. iii. 363, 364. 

3 See on this, Friedrich Delitzsch, in his Excursus on the name of 
Tiglath-pileser, in Baer’s edition of the Liber Chronicorum, 1888, 
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Titdrtu' d"eEX (nw) is the name applied to her con- 
secrated places, particularly pleasure groves (bosquets) or trees 
(Deut. xvi. 21; cf. the verbs yn, nna, wn3, used of removing 
them); but here probably her statues or images (2 Kings 
xxi. 7; compare the M¥9BD in 1 Kings xv. 13, which 
is meant to apply to an obscene representation). For these 
images of the sun-god and of the goddess of the moon or 
morning star the remnant of Israel purified by the furnace of 
judgment has no longer an eye. Their look is exclusively 
directed to the one true God of mankind. The promise, 
which begins to dawn at the close of the second strophe, is 
now again swallowed up in the third strophe, only to break 
forth again in the fourth with double and triple intensity. 
Third strophe. Vers. 9-11: “Jn that day will his forti- 
Jied cities be like the ruins of the forest and of the mountain- 
top, which they evacuated before the sons of Israel: and there 
arises a waste. or thou hast forgotten the God of thy salvation, 
and of the rock of thy fortress thou hast not thought, therefore 
didst thou plant pleasant plantations, and didst set them with 
strange vine slips. In the day that thou plantedst, thow didst 
draw a hedge, and with the morning dawn thou broughtest thy 
seed to the blossom,—a harvest heap in the day of deep wounds 
and deadly pain.” What was said in ver. 3, that the fortress 
of Ephraim is abolished, is repeated in ver. 9 in a more de- 
scriptive way. To the strongly fortified cities of Ephraim it 
happens as to the old Canaanite forts which were still visible 
in their antiquated remains in the depths of woods or on the 
heights of mountains. The word 73), which was not under- 
stood by the old interpreters, means, as in chap. vi. 12, 
desolate places that have become ruined. Instead of “hn 
Vvorm, the LXX. read “pxm snn (which is approved by 
de Lagarde), but in the translation they transpose the two 
names thus, of "Apoppaios cal ot Evaio. P8T undoubtedly 
means elsewhere the top of a tree, which is not suitable here ; 
but as in this sense it goes back to "DX, extollere efferre (see 
on Ps. xciv. 4), the Hiphil of which in the Mishna (Sota 


1 Schlottmann, in DMZ. xxiv. 658 sqq., derives the name, starting 
from the Deuteronomic jxyn nvinvy, Deut. vii. 13 ¢ al., from spy, 
to connect, to beget. Fried. Delitzsch also regards Jétdrtd as a triliterate 
with inserted p (Agsyr. Gramm. § 65, No. 40). 
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ix. 14) means “to top” ("ex spyn, the dearness will reach 
its highest degree), it may also mean the top of a mountain, 
as the contrast to the base of a mountain (Job xxviii. 9), and 
therefore the summit of the mountain.’ The name of the 
people, "DN? (signifying those who dwell high up in the 
mountains), proves the possibility that the prophet had this 
name in his mind, and was determined by it in his choice of 
the word. It is not necessary to read SY for IY; the sub- 
ject of 3312 is evident of itself. It is only ruins in woods and 
mountains that are mentioned, because other places lying on 
the lines of intercourse merely changed inhabitants when the 
Israelites took possession of their country. The reason that 
the same fate is to overtake Ephraim’s strong forts as fell on 
those of the Amorites then lying in ruins, was because, as is 
said in ver. 10, Ephraim had turned away from his true rock- 
fast fortress, his stronghold of Jehovah. It is a consequence 
of this estrangement from God that Ephraim planted ‘yo3 
DY DY) (YON, with Dag. compensativum, and not the ambiguous 


‘yon), plantations of lovely kind of things = lovely plantations 


(as in Sur. 56. 90, genndtu na’tmin, see on Ps. lxxviii. 49), 
ae, they made for themselves all kinds of sensuous cults in 
conformity with their heathen inclination. Perhaps ony) 
points to a particular cult, such as that of Adonis.” And 
further, it is a consequence of this estrangement from God 
that Ephraim planted these garden grounds (to which the 
suffix ennuw belongs) with strange vines; or since Mb! 
signifies the setter of the vine, he has set it with them, that 
is to say, by concluding an alliance with a I, the king of 
Damascus. On the very day of the planting Ephraim care- 
fully fenced it in (this is what the Pilpel s%3% from ny = xp 
signifies, not: to bring up, as 2” = tw, 82D, cannot be estab- 
lished) ; that is to say, he insured the continuance of those 
sensuous cults in the manner of a State- religion with the 
prudence of a Jeroboam (see Amos vii. 13), and what had 
been sown was already brought into blossom in the morning. 


¢ ‘2 
1 Cognate is ¥,c\, which means a heap of stone, a way-mark (sign- 
post), and also a hill. 
2 De Lagarde, with whom Cheyne agrees, combines wmy3 as an Adonis- 
name (cf. Ewald, § 287a) with the name of the Anemone. 
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The foreign slip has shot up like a hothouse plant, te the 
alliance has rapidly become a happy agreement, and has also 
already shot forth a blossom which is the common plan 
directed against Judah. But this planting, which has been 
so flattering and so full of promise for Ephraim, and which 
flourished rapidly and seemingly so happily, is a harvest heap 
for the day of judgment. The modern expositors almost all 
take "3 .(for which LXX. have “sy, and Syr. 3 = yoke), 
according to the Targum and Jer., as the 3rd person, accord- 
ing to the form M2: the harvest flees; but the 3rd pers. of 
‘) must be 12, like the part. in Gen. iv. 12; whereas the 
meaning cumulus, which it has elsewhere as a substantive, is 
quite appropriate, and the statement of the prophet is like 
that of the apostle in Rom. ii. 5. The day of the judgment 
is called day of nbn (Fn), in no case — 5n3, river, stream 
(Luzzatto: tn giorno di jfiumana), as in Ps. cxxiv. 4, the 
accent being on the last syllable is opposed to this; nor is it 
on the day of the possession (Rosenmiiller, Meier, Drechsler, 
and others, following LXX. and Jer.), which, as expressing 
nothing of itself, would require more precise definition ; but it 
is the feminine of mbna, and written shortly for mbm 3D in 
Jer. xiv. 17, x. 19, Nah. iii 19, inasmuch as it inflicts 
grievous and deadly wounds. On this day Ephraim’s planta- 
tion becomes manifest as a harvest heap. What he has 
heaped up is in that day brought home (cf. Y¥?, a harvest of 
punishment, Hos. vi. 11; Jer. li. 33), and the hope set upon 
this plantation is changed into WX 383, a despairing, in- 
curable heart-sorrow (Jer. xxx. 15). The organic connection of 
what now follows in vers. 12-14 with the oracle concerning 
Damascus-Israel has been either entirely misunderstood on 
the one hand or not properly appreciated on the other. The 
relation is this: As the prophet sets before himself how 
Ephraim’s sin is punished by Assyria, and how the latter 
sweeps over the Holy Land, the promise which appears in 
the second strophe now breaks fully through: the world- 
power is Jehovah’s instrument of punishment, but not for 
ever. 

Fourth strophe. Vers. 12-14: “ Woe to the roaring of 
many peoples; like roaring of seas they roar, and to the 
rumbling of nations like the rumbling of mighty waters they 
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rumble. Nations like the rumbling of many waters they rumble 
and He threatens it—then it flies far away, and is chased like 
chaff of mountains before the wind, and like straw haulms 
before the whirlwind, At eventide—behold, there is consterna- 
tion ; even before morning dawn tt is annthilated—this is the 
portion of our plunderers and the lot of our robbers.” It is the 
annihilation of Assyria which the prophet prophesies here, as 
in chaps. xiv. 24—27, xxix, 5-8, and elsewhere; but not of 
Assyria as Assyria, but of Assyria as the empire, which 
embraces a multitude of peoples (chaps. xxii. 6, viii. 9, 10, 
xiv. 26, xxix. 7, 8) under one will for a common combating 
of the Church of God. The relation of this fourth strophe to 
the third is entirely like the relation of chap. viii. 9, 10 to 
chap. viii. 6-8. The exclamation of woe, %n, is, as in chap. 
x. 1, an expression of the pain of wrath, which is then 
followed by the proclamation of the judgment of wrath. The 
description of the billow of peoples is as picturesque as the 
well-known description: ille inter sese, etc., of the Cyclopes in 
Virgil. “It spreads and stretches out; it is as if it would 
not cease to swell, and to roar, and to surge, and to sound ” 
(Drechsler). In ‘a, in ver. 130, the many surging peoples 
are kneaded together as into one mass. The onomatopoeic 
word 1y3 (in Ethiopic, to cry, to lament) signifies a commanding 
influence bringing about silence and yielding. It costs God 
only one threatening word, and then this mass flees far away 
(PM, like Pimp in chap. xxii. 3; see on chap. v. 26); it is 
scattered and whirled asunder like chaff from high - lying 
threshing-floors, and as babs before the storm. The Chaldee 
wba (*3) and Arabic gill, gull, gall, demonstrate the meaning 
of 5:53 to be: stubble, dry blades of straw, ¥ 53, to be round, 
and to roll, to move easily and quickly. The judgment 


begins to execute overthrow M753 (from 793, aly, to get out of 


control, to be out of oneself) in the evening. It rages in 
the night, and before the break of the morning the host of 
peoples belonging to the imperial power is annihilated (com- 
pare chap. xxix. 9, 10, and the fulfilment in chap. xxxvii. 36). 
The fact that this particular oracle concerning Damascus is 
so comprehensive on this fourth stage, and is so promising 
for Israel, is explained on the ground that Syria was the 


—_ 
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precursor of Assyria in the attack on Israel, and that 
the alliance of Israel with Syria had become the cause of 
the complications with Assyria. If the matter of the xp 
pwor had been restricted to what the name Mahershalal 
expresses, then the element of promise which is characteristic 
of the prophecies against the peoples of the world (the 
Gentile nations) would be entirely lacking in it. But the 
shout of triumph, ‘) pon Mm, supplied a terminal point which 
the xp cannot pass beyond unless it is to sacrifice its unity. 
We are therefore justified in taking chap. xviii. as a prophecy 
by itself, although at the same time this last strophe of the 
oracle concerning Damascus forms the ring linking into which 
the following prophecy concerning Ethiopia is immediately 
attached. 


Ernioria’s SUBMISSION UNDER JEHOVAH, CHAP. XVIII. 


The view which holds that chap. xviii. 4—6 contains a 
description of the judgment inflicted on Ethiopia by Jehovah 
is untenable. The prophet prophesies the annihilation of the 
army of Sennacherib in his usual way, and as it was fulfilled 
in chap. xxxvii. 36. Equally untenable, however, is the old 
Jewish and Christian view, which has been taken up again 
by Hofmann, that the people so strangely described at the 
beginning and close of the prophecy is the people of Israel. 
The borrowed passage in Zeph. iii. 10 should not mislead us, 
for it fuses together references to Isa. xviii. and Ixvi. The 
people here peculiarly described are the Ethiopians, and the 
prophet prophesies the effect on Ethiopia of the judgment con- 
cerning Assyria which Jehovah executes, as Drechsler has con- 
vincingly proved (Studien u. Krit. 1847, and Komm.), and as 
is now universally recognised. But it is not probable either 
that the prophecy falls later than the Assyrian expedition 
against Egypt (Schegg), or that the Ethiopian ambassadors 
whom it mentions are dispatched to Judah to offer it friend- 
ship and help (Ewald, Knobel, Meier, and Thenius). No; 
the expedition against Egypt, including Ethiopia, is only 
in prospect, and that against Judah is a means to this end. 
And the ambassadors do not go to Judah, but, as Drechsler 
apprehends the situation, with the most active despatch they 
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carry commands to all the regions under Ethiopian rule. The 
Ethiopian kingdom is, in view of the impending Assyrian 
invasion, in the greatest excitement, and the envoys are sent 
forth to call out the available military force. From the fact 
that in the trilogy contained in chaps. xviii—xx., Ethiopia and 
Egypt are specially treated, and are carefully kept apart in 
chap. xx., it appears that we must conclude that at the time 
when the prophecies in chaps. xviii., xix. went forth, and in 
the time of Sargon, Egypt and Ethiopia were not yet one 
kingdom. Moreover, Sennacherib, in the prism-inscription 
(translated in Friedr. Delitzsch’s Assyr. Lesestiicken, xii.—xvi.), 
still distinguishes kings of Egypt (Sarraéni’ mdtu Musuri) and a 
king of Ethiopia (sar métu Meluhhi), whom he boasts of having 
defeated near Elteké (SPRDR, Josh. xix. 44). Egypt and Ethi- 
opia did not actually become a single kingdom till the time 
of Psammetichus the son of Necho, whose son, Necho II, 
on his march against Nabopolassar encountered Josiah. In 
the Delta, the two chief dynasties, the Saitic and the Tanitic, 
still contended with each other; but in Thebes the Ethiopian 
supremacy always gained more in power, and the kings of the 
Delta were not able to make astand against it. Shebek (SaBa- 
xoov) the xd (810), on whom Hosea, the last king of the northern 
kingdom, depended (2 Kings xvii. 4), was the beginner of the 
new (25th) dynasty, consisting of Ethiopian kings, which, 
from 725 B.c., reduced the lesser kings to vassals. It was 
he whom Sargon overthrew at Raphia in 720 Bc. His suc- 
cessor was Shabatok, whom Taharka, who encountered Senna- 
cherib’s expedition against Judah, removed out of the way in 
672 B.c.; and Taharka himself was subdued by Esarhaddon 
in 672 Bc, and this was the end of the Ethiopian dynasty. 
At this time, then, when the prophecies in chaps. xviii, xix., xx. 
were given forth, Egypt was not yet a single kingdom. The 
local princes of Lower Egypt were not yet removed; the 
Ethiopian dynasty had the supremacy, but only in so far as 
it asserted itself by force and craft. The separating of Egypt 
and Ethiopia in Isaiah is founded on the same political ground 


1 Of the texts of the two copies of the priam-inscription one has sarrdni, 
and the other sar. On the place of the battle of Elteké, in the order of 
the details of the Jewish campaign, ece Friedrich Delitzsch’s art. “San- 
herib” in the Herzog-Hauck RE. xiii. 
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as that of the kings of Egypt and of the king of Meluhhi in 
the prism-inscription of Sennacherib. Moreover, it cannot 
be exactly determined how near or far from the time when 
the Assyrian army entered on the expedition through Judah 
to Egypt the prophecy in chap. xviii. was composed. What 
it sets forth in prospect, namely, that the judgment of Jehovah 
upon the empire will have as its consequence the submission 
of Ethiopia to Jehovah, did occur at least in a preliminary 
way after the catastrophe of Assyria (2 Chron. xxxii. 23). 
The prophecy begins with %n, which never means heus, but 
always vae. Here, however, it differs from chap. xvii. 12 in 
being rather an expression of compassion (cf. Isa. lv. 1; Zech. 
ii, 10) than of anger; for the fact that the more mighty 
Assyria is coming against the mighty Ethiopia, is a humiliation 
prepared for the latter by Jehovah. Vers.1, 2a: “Woe, land 
of the whirring of wings, which is beyond the rivers of Kéé, 
which sends messengers to sea,and in papyrus boats over the face 
of the waters.” The land of Kush begins, according to Ex. 
xxix. 10, cf. xxx. 6, where Upper Egypt ends. The 2b 
(Aswan) mentioned by Ezekiel is the boundary point where 
the Nile enters O%¥> proper, and which is still in the present 
day a depot of the products that come by the Nile from the 
south. The vA5""172, which are to be sought to the south of 
that point, are chiefly those that flow round the Kushite 8320 
(Gen. x. 7). This latter name is applied to the insular or 
interfluvial land of Meroé which is enclosed by the White 
and Blue Nile (the Astapos of Ptolemy, now Bahr el-Abyad, and 
the Astaboras of Ptolemy, now Bahr el-Azrak), the present 
Senndr, which, as such, is called 5, sul (like Mesopotamia). 
Besides, the multitude of tributaries which in its long course 
bring always new masses of water to the Nile, might be 
well. known generally to the prophet. The land “beyond 
the rivers of Kush” is the land bounded by the upper 
streams of the Nile, ze. the land lying farther to the south 
under the Ethiopian rule, including Ethiopia proper; it is 
the land of its African auxiliaries, whose names (including 
probably the later Nubians and Abyssinians) are mentioned 
in 2 Chron. xii. 3; Nah. iii. 9; Ezek. xxx. 5; Jer. xlvi. 9. 
To this Ethiopia, designated according to its farthest limits 
(cf. Zeph. iii, 10), the prophet gives the peculiar name /O8 
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D‘BID byby, This has been explained as the land of the wings 
of an army with clanging arms (Gesenius and others); but 
D'b)3 has not, even in chap. viii. 8, immediately the same 
sense as O'BIN in Ezekiel. Or, again, it is explained as “land 
of the noise of waves” (Umbreit); but 5°823 cannot be said 
of waters out of such connection as in chap. viii. 8. Besides, 
byby is not an appropriate onomatopoeic word for the noise of 
weapons and waves. Or, again, it has been explained as “land 
of the double shadow ” (Grotius, Vitringa, Knobel, and others). 
But however appropriate this epithet (dudioxcos) is for the 
southmost part of Ethiopia as a tropical country, yet it is 
hazardous to take -¥7¥ in a meaning which is not sustained 
by the usage of the language; and the same objection holds 
to Luzzatto’s interpretation, “land of the far and wide shadow- 
ing defence.” Schelling has also correctly remarked against 
this view, that the shadow in countries between the tropics 
is not a double shadow at the same time (thrown now to the 
north and now to the south), and therefore that it cannot be 
figuratively called double-winged. 0°B23 mypy is the whirring 
of the wings of the insects with which Egypt and Ethiopia 
swarm on account of their climate and abundance of water; 

¥2¥, constr. W¥?¥, tinnitus stridor, its primary meaning from 
which the three other meanings of the word: cymbal, har- 
poon (ze. a whirring dart), and grasshopper are derived. 
The Egyptian power was called, in chap. vii. 18, the fly from 
the end of the rivers of Egypt. Here Egypt-Ethiopia is called 
the land of the whirring of wings, inasmuch as the prophet, 
in association with the swarms of insects, has in his mind the 
inotley swarms of people of this great kingdom, which were 
fabulously strange for an Asiatic. Within this great kingdom 


1 The meaning stridere becomes more particularly to sink down with 
a whirling motion, and in the Talmud, to have settled down, to be cleared 
(bby, limpidus). 

2 Tzaltzalya in the language of the Gallas, Tsetse in the language of the 
Bechuanas, is the name of the most dreaded insect (diptera) of the tropical 
interior of Africa, a species of glossina ; see Hartmann, Skizze der Nillinder, 
i. 205 ; Ausland, 1865, p. 960, and Merinsky, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss Siid- 
Afrikas, 1875, pp. 23-25 (where it is stated that the poison of the tsetse 
has a fatal effect only on the domestic animals, the ass being an exception). 
Bruce first brought this insect to England, and the first account of the 
“ Tealtsalya-fly ” is found in vol. v. of Bruce’s Select Specimens (1790). 
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messengers are now passing to and fro upon its great waters 
xp} ‘53, in boats of papyrus (see about Xi, explained by 


Saadia by Soy, in my comm. on Job, chap. viii. 11); in 


Greek Bapides (Ionic in Herodotus, ii. 96, Bapres) aramvpiwas 
(Bapis, after the Egyptian bari, bali, barge), cf. Lucan, Phars. 
4.136: conseritur bibula Memphitis cymba papyro. In such 
canoes, ex papyro et scirpo et harundine (Plinius, vii. 206, xiii. 
72, ed. Jan.), they skimmed along the Nile, and ventured even 
as far as Zaprobane (Ceylon). They were made for folding 
together (plicatiles), so that they could be carried past the 
cataracts (rapids), Arab selldldt (see Parthey on Plutarch de 
Iside, p. 198 f.). 

It is to the messengers in such paper boats that the appeal 
of the prophet is directed. He bids them go and summon 
the mighty Ethiopian people to the combat: to a combat, 
however, which Jehovah will in their place take upon Him- 
self. Vers. 26,3: “Go, feet messengers, to the nation long- 
stretched and beautifully polished, to the terrible people far away 
on the other side, to the nation of command on command and 
treading down, whose land rivers cut through. All ye possessors 
of the world and inhabitants of the carth, when a banner rises 
on mountains, look thither, and when they blow the trumpet, 
then hear!” They are to go to the powerful people which 
will not be the prey of Assyria, but the prey of Jehovah ; for 
He Himself will save the world from the conquering might 
of Assyria, against which the Ethiopian kingdom summons 
all the means of self-help. That to which the looks of 
Ethiopia and all the peoples of the earth are directed is made 
known to us by what follows: it is the destruction of Assyria 
by Jehovah. And they who look are particularly to attend 
and mark when they perceive the two signals of the banner 
and the trumpet blast: these are decisive moments. The 
people which is called to arms is described as being so 
glorious a people, not because it will actually join in the 
combat, but because it will be Jehovah’s own people. It is 
38d, long-extended, tall (LXX. €Ovos peréwpov), by which 


rar? 


the Sabeans are likewise designated in chap. xlv. 14 (cf. 


psa in the sense élancé, from (p<, to extend long) ; 
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and then 11D = p7in5," polished, politus, especially by depila- 


tion (cf. oa, imberbis, of a youth), and therefore not marred 


by a disfiguring growth of hair. To these first two predicates 
corresponds tie description of the Ethiopians in Herodotus, 
iii, 20, as wéytorot Kal KadALOTOS aVOpwTrwY TayTeY ; and as to 
the glittering of their skin see also Herodotus, iii, 23.7. They 
are further called the terrible people, by reference to the 
wide extent of their kingdom to the remotest south. 7779 
ANN, from here (compare the vulgar Arabic min henne, 
hitherwards), where the prophet meets with the messengers 
further and always further out; cf. 1 Sam. xx. 21, 22 (but 
not 1 Sam. xviii. 9, where the expression has a temporal 
meaning, which is less suitable here, where everything is so 
picturesque ; and, besides, it is to be rejected, because X¥"}D 
cannot be equivalent to 7 Wd, cf. Nah. ii, 9). In 
Homer they are also tA06’ doves, those dwelling far off. 
Nagelsbach connects the mention of place with ww: feared 
far from its boundary; but then xin-jm would be superfluous. 
What 1? (with a connecting accent and before Makkeph 1?), 
& Measure or criterion, means, when used by the prophet in 
the reduplicated form in which it is presented here, is shown 
by chap. xxviii. 10, 13; or if these parallels are rejected by 
Ps, xix. 5, it is a commanding people that conquers region on 
region, or (according to Ewald, Knobel, and Cheyne) a people 
“of strength strength,” a2. terribly strong; and this view 


ov 
would recommend itself were \? = 5,3, strength, established as 


a meaning in the Hebrew (the radical idea being stiff, com- 
pact). D339 is a second genitive to %3: a people of treading 
down, namely, of others, ic. which subdues and tramples down 
wherever it appears, as had been conspicuously shown since 
Pianchi, about 766 B.c.2 The Tirhaka (Tedpxwy) is called by 
Megasthenes in Strabo, xv. 1. 6, a great conqueror who pressed 


1So, too, onye) in Jer. xxix. 17 is equivalent to DMytin, abhorred, 
abominable. 

3 See on this also the description of the Burdbira (plur. of Berbert), 
probably epigons of the ancient Ethiopians, in the Zeitschrift fiir allg. 
Erdkunde, xvii. 7. 

8 See Stade’s monograph, De Isaiae vaticiniis aethiopicis, 1873. 
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forward to the pillars of Hercules. These are purely predi- 
cates of distinction: an imposingly beautiful people, a ruling 
and conquering people. The last predicate *I3 WX extols 
their fruitful land. We do not take 813 in the sense of 
diripere = 3, ag OND, to melt = DDD, but in the sense of 
findere = VIB, ag NOX 1, to sip = YD; for it is no praise to say 
that a land is carried off or washed away by rivers. Béttcher 
aptly compares the phrase used by Herodotus, ii. 108, «are- 
t70n % Abyvrros. There is a divine irony lying in the 
circumstance that a people so great and glorious, and (looking 
at its natural gifts) not without reason so full of self-feeling, 
falls into such violent excitement in presence of the threaten- 
ing danger and makes such violent efforts to meet it, while 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, will Himself annihilate the power 
that threatens the danger in a night, and consequently that al 
the anxiety and labour of Ethiopia is utterly useless, 

The prophet knows this for certain. Vers, 4—6: “ For ihe 
hath Jehovah spoken to me: I will be still, and will look on 
upon my throne during clear heat tn sunshine, during dew- 
clouds in the harvest glow. For before the harvest, when the 
blossom fades off and the bud becomes a ripening grape, then 
will He cut off the vine shoots with vine-pruners, and He removes, 
breaks off the tendrils, Left are they altogether to the birds of 
prey of the mountains, and to the catile of the land, and the 
birds of prey summer thereon, and all the cattle of the land will 
winter thereon.” The prophecy expounds itself here; for the 
unfigurative ver. 6 undoubtedly enables us to understand what 
it is that Jehovah without interposing will let develope pro- 
sperously under favourable circumstances till He suddenly 
and violently puts an end to it just as it is approaching per- 
fect maturity. It is the power of Assyria. Jehovah calmly 
looks on from the heavenly seat of His glorious presence 
without disturbing the progression of what is intended. This 
rest of His is not neglectfulness; it is, as is indicated by the 
cohortatives (the second of which is provided with ¢ under 
the half-guttural p; cf. Num. xxiii. 25), well considered 
resolution. The two Caphs (2) in ver. 4 are not comparative, 
but are indicative of time. The noun 9, thickness, darkness, 
cloud, is in the construct 3, or even 32, as 0° is sometimes 
D’, sometimes 5°, being the latter according to the mode of 
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derivatives from yy. Jehovah keeps Himself at rest while 
there is bright heat with sunshine (“Y, of a continuing state, 
as in Jer. viii. 18, 1 Sam. xiv. 32, and elsewhere), and whilst 
there is dew-cloud, Y¥? 573 (LXX. Syr. erroneously ova), ze. 
in the midst of that warmth which is favourable for the 
harvest, so that the plant thus heated through by day and 
refreshed at night by the falling dew shoots up rapidly and 
luxuriantly, and ripens. The plant thought of is the vine, as 
is shown by ver. 5. It is erroneous to take V¥? in the sense of 
V¥3 (see xvi. 9): it is the grain harvest at whose approach the 
vine blossom fades and the berry sets, with which the summer 
heat, during which the grapes ripen (Hofmann), coincides. 
D is also here indicative of time. When the blossom has 
become complete, so that it now fades off, and the set fruit- 
bud (72, according to the Masora here, in distinction from 
Gen. xl. 10 with  rafatum) becomes a ripening grapelet 
(753, the still unripe grape, 3uda€, so called from its hardness 


and sourness, as , is the unripe date), he cuts away the 


vine branches, Debit (from othr, to swing to and fro; cf. Arabic 
déliya, grape, from dald, to hang long and loose), on which 
the grapes that will soon be quite ripened hang; and the 
tendrils (mith), as in Jer. v. 10, from 2, to stretch far 
down, Niphal, to twine for a long way, chap. xvi. 8; cf. Jer. 
xlviii. 32) he removes, nips off (*0, a pausal form for 7, as 
5x0 is for 5830 in chap, vii. 6, Olsh. § 91d, from 1A, Hiphil 
in Talmud, pnn, to break off, to break in two, to weaken; cf. 
vem), an intentional asyndeton with a picturesque sound. 
The discourse of Jehovah concerning Himself has here passed 
imperceptibly into a discourse of the prophet about Jehovah. 
The ripening grapes are, as is elucidated in ver. 6, the Assy- 
rians now not far from the summit of their power, and the 
fruit-branches that are lopped off and broken to pieces are 
their corpses, which are now summer and winter through the 
garbage of swarms of summer birds and of the beasts of prey 
that remain through the winter. (YP is a denominative from 
7P, glowing heat = summer, and 479A, denominative, from 
47h, plucking off = harvest.) This is the divine act of judg- 
ment to which the approaching planting of the banner and 
the approaching blare of trumpets is about to call the atten- 
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tion of the people of Ethiopia. What effect this act of 
Jehovah if it now takes place will exercise upon the people 
of Ethiopia is now described. Ver. 7: “At that time will 
there be offered as a homage to the Lord of hosts a people long- 
stretched and beautifully polished, and from a terrible people far 
away on the other side, a nation of command upon command and 
treading down, whose land rivers cut through, to the place of the 
name of Jehovah of hosts, the mountain of Zion.” To the difficult 
DYyd the DY at the beginning does not require to be accommo- 
dated (for which Knobel indeed reads O¥9); that which is offered 
is the Ethiopian people itself, just as it is Israel in chap. lxvi. 
20; Zeph. iii. 10. Along with OY and “3, nominatives of the 
subject, DY can only have a local signification: the people 
brings itself as a present, and presents are brought from it 
(Nagelsbach); but for what purpose is this weakening altera- 
tion made? It is probable that mi is an inadvertent “ ditto- 
graphy,” and should be deleted. Cheyne translates twice : 
Srom the people ; but the former py is guaranteed by parallels, 
as in Zeph. iii. 10. Ethiopia is offered or presents itself as 
an offering to Jehovah, being impelled irresistibly to this by 
the force of the impression made by the great deed of Jehovah, 
or as the Titan among the Psalms says (Ps. Ixviii. 32): “There 
come thither the splendid ones out of Egypt, and Cush hastily 
stretches his hands to Elohim.” In order that the greatness 
of this spiritual conquest may be fully appreciated, the de- 
scription of this strangely glorious people is here repeated. 


THE ORACLE CONCERNING Eaypt, Cuap. XIX. 


The three prophecies in chaps. xviii, xix. xx. form a 
trilogy. The first (chap. xviii. which, like the inérottus, 
chap. i, is without any special superscription) treats of 
Ethiopia in language of the sublimest pathos. The second 
(chap. xix.) treats of Egypt in language of calmer description, 
which is expanded to some length; and the third (chap. xx.) 
treats of Egypt and Ethiopia in a setting of plain historical 
prose. The kingdom to which all the three prophecies refer 


‘ is the same, namely, the Egypto-Ethiopian kingdom; but it 


is so dealt with that chap. xviii. refers to the ruling people, 
chap, xix. to the ruled people, and chap. xx. embraces them 
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both together. The reason why the prophecy occupies itself 
so particularly with Egypt is that no people of the earth was 
so closely interwoven with the history of the kingdom of God 
from the patriarchal time as Egypt. And because, as the Thora 
impresses it, Israel must never forget that it long resided in 
Egypt, and there grew great, and enjoyed much good; so 
prophecy, when it cgmes to speak to Egypt, is not less zealous 
in promising than in threatening. Accordingly the Isaianic 
xO falls into two distinct halves: one threatening, vers. 1-15, 
and one promising, vers. 18-25; and between judgment and 
salvation there stands the terror in vers. 16, 17, as the bridge 
from the former to the latter. And just as is the great- 
ness of the coil of punishments which the prophet unfolds, so 
in just as many stages is the promise which is carried on in 
ever new grooves, and which here rises so far that at last, 
breaking through the temporary historical veil and the Old 
Testament limitation, it speaks the spiritual language of the 
world-embracing love of the New Testament. 

With a short introduction—in the use of which Isaiah was 
a master—which concentrates the whole of what is contained 
in the first half in a few weighty words, and three times 
naming Egypt, the land unequalled in the world, the oracle 
thus begins, Ver. 1: “ Behold, Jehovah rides along upon a 
light cloud, and comes to Egypt ; then the idols of Egypt shake 
before Him, and the heart of Egypt melts within it.” Jehovah 
tides upon clouds when He is about to reveal Himself in 
judicial majesty (Ps. xviii. 11), and here He rides upon a 
light cloud, because it is to happen rapidly. ” signifies light 
and quick ; what is light moves itself quickly ; and even the 
light, because thin cloud, is relatively 3%, literally, dense, 
opaque, dark. The idols of Egypt shake (¥¥, as in chap. vi. 4, 
vii. 2), for Jehovah comes over them to judgment (cf. Ex. 
xii 12; Jer. xlvi. 25; Ezek. xxx. 13). They must shake, for 
they are about to be thrown down; their shaking from fear is 
a shaking to their fall (YB, as in chap. xxiv. 20, xxix. 9). 
The 1 of W321 (praet. consec. with tone on the last) connects 
cause and effect, as in chap. vi. 7. 

In what judgments the judgment is about to be executed 
is now declared by the majestic Judge Himself. Vers. 2-4: 
“And I goad Egypt against Egypt, and they go to war every 
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one with his brother, and every one with his neighbour ; city 
against city, kingdom agatnst kingdom. And the spirit of Egypt 
ts emptied out within tt, and I swallow up tts readiness in counse!, 
and they go inquiring to the idols, and to the mutterers, and to the 
oracle-spirits, anid to the soothsayers. And I shut up Egypt in 
the hand of a hard government, and a violent king will rule over 
them, saith the Lord, Jehovah of hosts.” , Civil war will rage 
in Egypt (on 03D see at chap. ix. 10). The people usually 
so prudent will not be able to deliberate; their spirit is quite 
poured out (7?23, with the dropped reduplication for P32), as 
n30) = 7309, Ezek. xli. 7, ci comm. on Gen. xi. 7), so that 
nothing of insight or resolution remains to them. Then in 
their blindness they turn for help in counsel and action to 
where none is to be found—to their nothings of gods, and to 
the manifold demoniacal arts of which Egypt could boast that 
it was the primeval abode. On the names of the practisers 
of the black art see chap. viii. 19. O'%, mutterers, from 


BEX = uN, to squeak (used of a camel’s saddle, especially when 


it is new), to rumble (of the empty stomach), and such like 
(see Lane’s Lexicon). But all this avails them nothing. 
Jehovah gives them up (029, syn. 1%3DM, cuyxAciey, and 3d) 
to be under a hard-hearted, severe king. The prophecy does 
not refer to a foreign conqueror, so as to lead us to think 
of Sargon (Knobel, Kuenen, Schrader, Cheyne, Driver) or 
Cambyses (Luzzatto), but toa native despot. In comparing 
the prophecy with the fulfilment, we must above all keep firmly 
to the view that ver. 2 prophesies the national revolution 
which broke out in Sais, in the midst of which the Ethiopian 
dynasty, which ruled from 725, was overthrown, and the 
federal Dodekarchy, which sprang out of the national rising. 
Hitzig denies this, but only because he holds it to be im- 
possible that the prophetic glance of Isaiah could extend to 
events after his death. Stade? refers the prophecy to the 
subjection of Middle and Lower Egypt, and especially of the 
Saitic prince and conqueror, Tafnecht, by the Ethiopian 

1 Op. cit. pp. 31-33; cf. “Die Siegesinschrift Koénigs Pianchi von 
Aethiopien, tibers. von H. Brugsch,” in the Nachrichten der Kgl. Gottinger 
Gesellechaft d. W. 1876, Nr. 19. Wiedemann, Aegyptische Geschichte, 
Teil 2 (1884), pp. 565-576. ; 
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Pianchi-Meremen, which he dates between 729 and 722. 
But with this interpretation of the Isaianic prophecy would 
there not rather be expected, according to the stele of Mount 
Barkat, instead of pyyoa onyo, rather onyna ova? §=6The 
napona nadpp (LXX. voyds em) vousv) does not apply nearly 
80 well to the time of Tafnecht and Pianchi as to those twelve 
small kingdoms into which Egypt was divided after the 
removal of the Ethiopian dynasty, till Psammetichus, the 
Dodekarch of Sais, again united these twelve States into one 
monarchy, a result which Pianchi was not able to bring about. 
Shabaka (the Sabakon of Manetho), the Biblical sp, under- 
took not only a victorious campaign to Egypt, like Pianchi, 
and not only made it tributary, but remained there, and was 
the first Egyptian Pharaoh of Ethiopian race (founder of the 
XXV. dynasty).’ Psammetichus I. (604—610) was the first 
to restore the unity of the kingdom. He (and generally the 
royal house of the Psammetichide) is the hard ruler, the 
ruthless despot. After long struggles, and by the aid of 
mercenaries of Ionia and Caria, he attained sole undisputed 
dominion over Egypt. From him onwards the characteristic 
Egyptian system appears already much broken by the 
admixture of Hellenism, which led in consequence to the 
emigration of a large portion of the military caste to Meroé 
(Herod. ii. 30; Diod. i. 67). How oppressive this new 
dynasty was came to be felt by the Egyptian people, when 
Necho (616-597), the son and successor of Psammetichus, 
took up anew the project of Ramses Miamun to construct a 
connecting canal between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 
and tore away 120,000 natives from their homes and wore 
them out in toilsome drudgery (Herod. ii. 158). A revolt of 
the native troops which, being sent against the rebelling 
Cyrene, were driven back into the desert, brought about, after 
losing a battle, the fall of Hophra’ (Azpéns of Herodotus and 
Diodorus), the grandson of Necho, in 570, and put an end to 
the hated government of the house of Psammetichus (Herod. 
ii. 161 sqq., iv. 159). 

The prophet now prophesies another calamity which is 
coming upon Egypt: the Nile dries up, and with it vanishes 
the fruitfulness of the land. ‘Vers. 5-10: “And the waters 

1 See Wiedemann, op. cit. p. 581. 
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will dry up from the sea, and the river becomes parched and 
dried, And the arms of the river spread a stench ; the canals 
of Masor become shallow and parched ; reed and rush shrivel up. 
The meadows by the Nile, at the mouth of the Nile, and every 
seed-field of the Nile dries up, scatters in dust and disappears. 
And the fishers groan, and all who throw hoop-nets into the 
Nile mourn, and they who spread out the net on the face of the 
water languish away. And confounded are the workers of fine- 
combed flax and the weavers of cotton fabrics. And the pillars 
of the land become crushed to pieces, all who work for hire grieved 
in soul.” The Nile in ver. 5 (as well as in chap. xviii. 1; 
cf. Nah. iii. 8) is called O°, just as Homer calls it dxeavds, 
which, as Diodorus (i. 19) observes, is the native name of 
the river, the Egyptian oham; the corresponding Arabic 


name is .=w; a8 here it is called yam in the Begawtya idiom 
of Besharin. The Nile is really more like an inland sea 
than a river from that point where the main stream in 
consequence of the swelling of the two great Abyssinian 
tributaries of the Blue Nile and the Atbara overflows the 
delta of Lower Egypt, assuming this appearance in conse- 
quence of its breadth and of its stagnating in the dry season. 
It is not till the beginning of the tropical rains that the 
swelling river begins to flow more rapidly, and the 0° becomes 
"72, But when, as is threatened here, the Nile sea and the 
Nile river of Upper Egypt fall together and dry up (N82, 
Niphal, either from NMnv, / ny, to set, to place = WW, to set 
oneself, to become shallow; or rather from MW, since chap. 
xli. 17 and Jer. li. 30 warrant us assuming such a secondary 
verb), then the arms of the mouth of the Nile (ni099), which 
flow through the delta and the many canals (BM®) which 
convey to the Nile valley the blessing of the overflow, 
become stinking pools (INT, a half nominal, a half verbal 
Hiphil, unexampled elsewhere; to spread a stench, formed 
from the elative 3% or 738, which is not found, perhaps in 
order to distinguish it from 2t5, which means to abhor, to 
make an abhorrence). Probably it is not without intention 
that Isaiah says “S¥O, seeing that he distinguishes “!¥D and 
bane in chap. xi. 11 as Lower and Upper Egypt, Egyptian 
sa-hét, lower land, and sa-rés, upper land (together forming 
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n‘1¥d), And we are warranted in taking OM® (standing 
beside i773) as a name for the canals of the Nile. The 
canals and irrigation system of Egypt are older than the 
invasion of the Hyksos. On the other hand, “i8 in ver. 7 
(thrice written plene, as also in ver. 8) is the Egyptian name 
of the Nile generally (aur, river, or awr-da, great river), which 
is thrice repeated with emphasis like the name O”¥D in 
ver. 1. On mb, a reed, Egyptian sebe, see comm. on Ps, 
evi. 9. Parallel with 3716, but different from it, stands ninp 
from MY, nudum esse, which, like several derivatives of the 
synonymous verb se signifies open places, and here grass 
flats situated beside the water, and therefore meadows. Even 
the meadows close to the mouth of the river (see on Prov. 
viii. 29), %.e. where it flows to the neighbouring sea, and all 
the fields become so dry that they go off in dust like ashes. 
The three chief sources of the nourishment of Egypt thus fail 
also, viz. the fishing, the manufacture of linen which supplied 
the dresses of the priests and bandages for the mummies, and 
the manufacture of cotton which provided all who were not 
priests with material for clothing. In ver. 8 no objection 
need be taken to the view which assumes an inversion for 
aw’2 non ‘ovo; this obstruction is less striking where the 
governing word has Chirek compaginis in chap. xxii. 16; 
Gen. xlix. 11. Nmipo’ might be adj. to the feminine O'nvs 
from AYB, but it is according to the accents the accus. of 
manner: by means of repeated careful combing (cf. Pi7D, wool- 
combers, Kelim xii. 2). The mode of working the flax is 
shown us on the monuments; and in the Berlin Museum 
there are some of these Egyptian combs with which they 
carded the flax. The fabrics of the Egyptian looms were 
celebrated in antiquity ; “HN, literally, white stuff (a singular 
only with the old termination ay), from "3n or WW, candidum 
esse (cf. 17N, candere), is the collective name for cotton stuffs or 
the different kinds of byssus which were woven there (cf. 
Buoclvey dOovlwy of the Rosetta inscription).’ All the castes 
from the highest to the lowest fall into the pain of despair. 

1 Luzzatto and Pinsker (Hinlettung in das babyl. Punktationssystem, 
p. 183) correct as follows: “And the flax-workers are put to shame 
(athnach), the carders (but would not that be nip?) and weavers 
become pale.” 


ey 
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The nin’ (a designation perhaps suggested by the thought of 
‘nN’, the warp of the web, Syr. ‘AMR, to weave), te. pillars of 
the land (with a feminine suffix relating to DM¥D, see on 
chap. iii. 8, and construed as masculine, as in Pa xi. 3), are 
the highest castes who directly support the edifice of the 
State ; and 72% *#Y cannot mean the citizens engaged in trade 
or the middle class of the peopie, but those who, being hired 
to those who provide labour, live not on their own property 
but on wages (13%, as in Prov. xi. 18, according to Rashi on 
this passage ; cf. comm. on Prov. xxvi. 10 = 13D; the dammers 
of water for the purpose of fishing, like (30, Kelim xxiii. 5).’ 

The prophet now pauses to describe the punishment 
inflicted on the pillars of the land. Vers. 11-13: “ Utter 
fools do the princes of Zoan become, the wise counsellors of 
Pharaoh ; readiness in counsel is stupefied. How can ye say 
to Pharaoh: I am a son of wise men,a son of kings of the 
early time ?— Where are they, then, thy wise men? Let them 
then announce to thee and know what Jehovah of hosts has 
resolved concerning Egypt! The princes of Zoan are stultified, 
the princes of Memphis deceived ; they have led Egypt astray, 
who are the corner-stone of tts castes.” The two constructs 
‘yy ‘220 do not stand in subordination but in co-ordination 
(see comm. on Ps. Ixxviii. 9; Job xx. 17, and compare 
2 Kings xvii. 13, Keri), the wise men, counsellors of Pharaoh, 
so that the second name is the explanatory permutative of 
the first. W¥ is = Tants, lying between the Sebennytic 
and the Pelusian arm of the Nile, anciently (Num. xiii. 22) 
a capital of the Hyksos, and restored after their destruction 
by Ramses II. It was the parent seat of two dynasties. 
a) per aphaer. ="), contr. my in Hos. ix. 6, is Memphis,’ 
which was raised by Psammetichus to be the metropolis of the 
whole kingdom. On its ruined site now stands the village of 


So Rashi, understanding s9w ‘wy to be used of dyke labourers, 
understands wh) DIN to be fish - ponds, which is untenable. On the 
other hand, the view of Ehrentreu is probable, that the choice of the 
word ‘3x was occasioned by pix (water tanks formed by means of 


confining dykes) ; see above at chap. i. 31. 

* With this Greek form of the name the Assyrian name agrees: 
Mé-im-pi, Mt-im-pi (Paradies, p. 314). The original Egyptian for is 
Men-nefer (Plutarch, de Is. 20: dppeos dyadav). 
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Mitrehéne (according to Seetzen), and to the north-west of it is 
the Serapeum. Princes of Zoan and Memphis were therefore 
princes belonging to the most distinguished cities of the 
country, and, as may be assumed, of primeval pedigree ; they 
were probably priest-princes ; for the wisdom of the Egyptian 
priests was of world-wide renown (Herodotus, ii. 77, 260), 
and out of the priest caste sprang the oldest kings of Egypt. 
Even in the time of Hezekiah, when the military caste had 
long become the ruling one, the priests again succeeded in 
raising one of their own number, Sethos, to the throne of 
Sais. These magnates of Egypt with their wisdom will be 
made fools by the history of Egypt in the immediate future, 
and—this is the meaning of the sarcastic MOXA Px—they 
will not trust themselves further to boast of their priestly 
hereditary wisdom or their royal hereditary nobility when 
counselling Pharaoh. 07? does not mean here “ east” as in 
1 Kings v. 10, but primeval time. They are the corner- 
stone of the O'2Y, ie. of the castes of Egypt (not of the 
districts or divisions, voyoi, *737B, as it is rendered in the 
Targum). But instead of supporting and protecting their 
people, as it now appears, they have plunged it into error. 
wnt has here—as is observed by the Masora on ver. 14—no 
waw cop. 

_ This state of disorder is now more minutely described in 
vers, 14, 15: “Jehovah has poured into Egypt's heart a spirit 
of giddiness so that they have led Egypt astray in all its doing 
as a drunken man wanders about in his vomit. And there is 
not done of Egypt a work which worked, of head and tail, palm 
branch and rush.” The spirit which God pours into them is a 
spirit of judgment, and has for its judicial penal result O'My, 
which is formed from ‘YY (7, to curve), and is abridged 
from ONY, or points back to a singular 7. The suffix of 
A21p3 refers to Egypt. The divine punitive spirit makes use 
of the fancied wisdom of the priestly caste, and by it throws 
the people, as it were, into the giddiness of intoxication. 
The prophet uses the Hiphil yn of the carefully meditated 
doings of the leaders of the people, and the Niphal "yn of 
the state of the drunken man when he is no longer free nor 
master of himself. The people is made so perverse by false 
counsels and hopes that it lies there like a drunk man in his 
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own vuwit, and, not being able to extricate itself, it gropes and 
rolls about therein. A work which worked or was effective, 
t.e. which brought it out of the disorder (MWY, as frequently of 
persons, ¢g. in Dan. viii. 24), is brought to a successful result 
by no one; neither by the heads of the people, nor by the 
common people and its flatterers ; neither by the upper classes 
nor by the masses. 

The result of all these plagues which come upon Egypt is 
fear of Jehovah and of Jehovah’s people. Vers. 16, 17: 
“In that day the Egyptians become like women, and they tremble, 
and they shudder before the swing of the hand of Jehovah of 
hosts, which He sets into swing against them. And the land of 
Judah becomes a dread to Egypt: as often as they mention 
this against Egypt, i shudders,—on account of the decree of 
Jehovah of hosts which He suspends over vt.” The swinging, 
ABVA, of the hand (chap. xxx. 32) points back to the fore- 
going judgments as they smite Egypt with blow after blow. 
These humiliations make the Egyptians as soft and timid as 
women. The accent on "IM is separative (Mchuppach 
Legarmeh). Further, the sacred ground and soil of Judah 
(MOI, as in chap. xiv. 1, 2, xxxii. 13), which Egypt has so 
often made the scene of war, throws them, whenever it is but 
mentioned (WR 5», cf. 1 Sam. ii. 13; Gen. iv, 15: literally 
whoever, but = as often as any one), into frenzy, into an 
excitement of terror (837, with & instead of 4, like SW in 
Num. xi. 20, 8™P in Ezek. xxxvii. 31; cf. 852, Ezek. 
xxxvi. 5, and similar in form with morrah in Prov. xiv. 10). 
The originator of the plagues is known to them. Their faith 
in the idols is shaken, and the wish naturally rises in them 
to avert new plagues by propitiation of Jehovah. 

At first there is only slavish fear, but it is the beginning 
of a turn for the better. Ver. 18: “In that day there will 
be five cities in the land Egypt speaking the language of Canaan 
and swearing by Jehovah of hosts, ‘Ir ha-Heres will one be 
called.” Five cities are few for Egypt,’ which is sowed over 
with cities (townships); but this is only a fractional begin- 
ning of the future complete conversion of Egypt. It is an 

1 Herodotus (ii. 177) gives the number of them as 20,000 in the time of 
Amasis ; Diodorus (i. 31) gives their number as 18,000 in ancient times, 
and under Ptolemy Lagi, 30,000. 
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external sign of this conversion that the converted begin to 
speak the language of Canaan, ic. the holy language of the 
worship of Jehovah (cf. Zeph. iii. 9), and that they devote 
themselves with a sworn vow to the God of Israel in words 
of this language.  y3¥9 (different from 3 Y3¥%, chap. lxv. 16, 
as chap. xlv. 23 shows) means to swear to any one, to pro- 
mise him fealty, to give oneself up to him. One of these 
five will be called 0099 YY, As this must be a proper name, 
nnd thus means not unicuique, as in Judg. viii. 18, Ezek. 
i 6, but wn, It is the habit of Isaiah to express the 
nature of a thing in the form of a future name of it (chap. 
iv. 3, xxxii 5, lxi. 6, lxii. 4). This name must therefore 
here have a distinguishing meaning in accordance with the 
promise. But what does 017 Yy mean? The LXX. has 
changed it into oAss doedéx, PI¥D VY, in honour of the 
Jewish temple, which was founded by Onias IV., the son of 
the high priest Onias III., when he emigrated to Egypt, and 
found a friendly reception from Ptolemy VL Philometor and 
his wife Cleopatra (about 160 Bc.). The 079, handed down 
in the Masoretic text, can mean nothing else than destruction, 
and it naturally occurs to read for it 0°00 WY (which is 
also given in some codices, but is contrary to the Masora). 
It is unnecessary to interpret this according to the Arabic as 
meaning city of protection (Rosenmiiller, Ewald, Knobel, 
Meier) = duy' <ul, divinitus protecta, DN VY means city of 
the sun (07M, as in Job ix. 7 ; Judg. xiv. 18), as the Talmud 
in the leading passage concerning the van ma (the Onias 
temple) in Menachoth 110a considers that the traditional 
reading is to be understood in accordance with Job ix. 7 (xxv 
nn RwowN, “it is a designation of the sun”).? “Sun-city” 
was actually the name of one of the most famous old Egyp- 
tian cities, namely, ‘HAcovzronus, situated to the north-east of 
Memphis, the city of the sun-god Ra, which elsewhere in the 


1 On the other hand, no Greek Cod. reads xéass dxspis, into which the 
Coinpl. has emended it after the Vulgate, see the Vocabularium Hebr. 37a 
belonging to the Compl. A Hebrew MS. in St. Petersburg has the reading 
A Vy transcribed in inverted order from the Greek, see DMZ. xx. 459. 


9 In this sense of “sun-city will one be called,” these words are the 
device on the coat of arms of the Andalusian city Ecija ; see von Vincenti, 
Tn Glut und Ets, Ba. ii. 165. 
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Old Testament is called jix,' a name which Ezekiel (chap. 
xxx. 17) modifies into N¥, in order to brand the idolatry of 
the city. If the well-attested reading 0799 is retained, it 
can only be taken as meaning “tearing down of the previous 
heathen sanctuaries” (o0n, as in Judg. vi. 25; 1 Kings 
xviii. 30, xix. 10, 14), and the meaning of the prophecy will 
be that the city, which was hitherto 0795 "y, the chief city of 
the sun-worship, will. become the city of the destruction of 
idolatry (Caspari, Drechsler, Herzfeld), as Jeremiah prophesies, 
chap. xliii. 13: “Jehovah will break in pieces the obelisks 
of the sun-temple in the land of Egypt.” oxnn vy, with this 
interpretation, has essentially the same relation to nonn vy 
as ne ma to Sx ma, and, so far as this is interpreted according 
to Hos. x. 8, cf. xii. 12, means: the sun-city becomes a city 
of ruins. The prophet is here thinking of the temples and 
altars, and also in particular of the Mi2¥d, obelisks (see Jer. 
xliii. 13), which stood there on the spot where Ra was 
worshipped. 

Vers. 19, 20: “In that day there stands an altar con- 
secrated to Jehovah in the midst of the land of Egypt, and an 
obelisk near the boundary of the land consecrated to Jehovah. 
And a sign and a witness for Jehovah of hosts is this in the 
land Egypt: when they cry to Jehovah because of oppressors, He 
will send them a helper and combatant, and save them.” This 
is the passage of Isaiah (not ver. 18) to which Onias IV. 
appealed when he sought permission from Ptolemy Philometor 
to build the temple of Jehovah in Egypt. He built it in 
the nome of Heliopolis, 180 stadia to the north - east of 
Memphis (Jos. Bell. vii. 10. 3), and particularly on the ground 
and soil of the éy¥pwpa in Leontopolis which was consecrated 
to Bubastis (Ant. xiii. 3. 1, 2)? This temple, built like a 


1 "Hasovwoass corresponds to the sacred name Pe-ra, house of the sun- 
god, which is borne by the city otherwise called sx, old Egyptian Anu ; 
nevertheless Cyril also explains this name thus: “Oy 3é ier: xar adrovs ¢ 
#asos, that is Atn, Oin, Ont, the eye as emblem of the sun. Perhaps with 
reference to this Heliopolis is called in Arabic ‘Atn-e3-3ems, see Arnold, 
Chrestom. arab. p 56 f. Eadrtsi (iii. 3) calls this Ain-cé-dems, “the plea- 
sure seat of the Pharaoh, whom may God curse,” just as thn el-Faraun 
is an insulting designation of the Coptic fellah. 

* Perhaps the present Tel el-Jehddi points to the site of the old 
Jewish temple (Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinat, p. 497). 
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fortress, was externally unlike that of Jerusalem; it stood for 
more than two hundred years (160 BC—72 a.D., when it 
was closed by command of Vespasian). It was magnificently 
equipped and much frequented, yet its recognition was a 
subject of dispute in Palestine and even in Egypt itself. It 
really lay ON¥D ys FNd ; but it is not feasible to see in that 
temple the fulfilment of the Isaianic prophecy ; for this reason 
of itself, that it was built by Jews and for Jews. And where 
then would the obelisk have been which, as Isaiah prophesies, 
was to stand on the boundary of Egypt, ie on the side 
of the desert and of Canaan? The altar was not to be 
in fact a place of sacrifice, but, like the altars in Josh. 
xxii, 26, 27 and Ex. xvii. 15, was to be nix, a monument 
that there were worshippers of Jehovah in Egypt, and the 
obelisk was to be a 1? that Jehovah had proved Himself for 
the salvation of Egypt to be the God of the gods of Egypt. 
And if those who erected this place of worship and this 
monument now cry to Jehovah, He will show Himself ready 
to help them, and they will no more cry in vain as they 
formerly did to their idols (ver. 3). What is here spoken of 
is therefore the beginning of the conversion of the natives 
of Egypt. The fact that since the Greek period Judaism 
became a power in Egypt is certainly not out of relation 
to this The Therapeutae, scattered through all the vopoi 
of Egypt as described by Philo (Opp. ii. p. 474, ed. Mangey), 
were of a mixed Egypto-Jewish nature. It was a victory of 
the Jehovah religion that Egypt was already covered in the 
pre-Christian period with Jewish synagogues and coenobia. 
Further, Alexandria did become the place where the law of 
Jehovah was rendered into Greek and became accessible to 
the heathen world, and where the religion of Jehovah created 
for itself the forms of speech and thought in which as Chris- 
tianity it was to become the religion of the world. So, when 
Christianity had entered into the world, there were already 
towards the end of the first century more than one nayp to 
be found by any one coming from Palestine to Egypt, and 
more than one nam to be found by any one when he had 
arrived in the middle of Egypt. Alexandria and the 
monachism and anchoritism of the Sinaitic peninsula and of 
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Egypt became of the greatest importance in the history of 
the spread of Christianity.! 

When Egypt became the prey of Islam in the year 640, 
there had been, at least in magnificent prelude, a fulfilment 
of what the prophet prophesies in vers. 21, 22: “And 
Jehovah gives Himself to be known to the Egyptians, and the 
Egyptians know Jehovah in that day; and they serve with 
slain-offerings and meat-offerings, and vow vows to Jehovah, and 
pay them. And Jehovah smites Egypt, smiting and healing ; 
and when they return to Jehovah He lets Himself be entreated, 
and heals them.” From that beginning of the five cities, and 
the solitary altar, and the one solitary obelisk, it has come to 
this, that Jehovah extends knowledge of Himself to the whole 
of Egypt (1), reflexive, se cognoscendum dare, or neuter, 
innotescere), and throughout all Egypt there arises the know- 
ledge of *the God made known in the history of salvation, 
and this knowledge shows itself in practice, This practice is 
described by the prophet, as was naturally to be expected, 
according to the views of the Old Testament, as consisting in 
the presentation of bloody and bloodless, legal and freewill 
offerings. 17331, viz. ‘n-nx, and therefore 739 with the double 
accusative, as in Ex. x. 26; cf. Gen. xxx. 29: or perhaps 
directly in the sense of to sacrifice (Hitzig), as in the 
Phoenician, cf. Mp (eg. in Ps. xvi. 15), and the classical 
Epdeuv, péew, facere, operart; and even when thus taken it 
is no evidence against the authorship of Isaiah (cf chap. 
xxviii. 21, xxxii 17). Egypt, though converted, is still 
always a sinful people, but Jehovah smites them, NiBN 9 (cf. 
1 Kings xx. 37), so that in the smiting the intention of 
healing prevails, and healing follows it, since the chastisement 
of God has the effect of leading them to repentance. Egypt 
therefore stands now under the same order of salvation as 
Israel (e.g. Lev. xxvi. 44; Deut. xxxii. 36). 

Assyria is not less humiliated, as we know from chap. xviii. 
Accordingly the two great powers, which hitherto only met as 
enemies, now meet in the worship of Jehovah, which unites 
them. Ver. 23: “Jn that day a road will lead from Egypt to 
Assur, and Assur comes unto Egypt, and Egypt to Assur; and 

1 See my Ecclesiastical Chronicle of Arabia Petrea in the Luth. Zeit- 
schrift, 1840, 4, and 1841, 1. 
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Egypt with Assur serves (the Lord).” OS® is not a sign of 
the accusative, for there can be no more mention of a sub- 
jection of Egypt under Assyria; but it is a preposition of 
fellowship, and ¥132 is not intended to mean that the two 
great powers which are now contending for the government of 
the world will then have become subservient (Hofmann); but 
it is to be understood, as in ver. 21, where the accusative of 
manner puts the object out of doubt. In this passage as 
well as in that one it has the sense of worship. The friendly 
intercourse between Egypt and Assyria is brought about by 
both peoples being converted to the God of revelation. The 
road of communication between them passes through Canaan. 

Thus is prepared the highest that the prophet prophesies 
in vers, 24, 25: “In that day will Israel be a third to Egypt 
and Assur, a blessing in the midst of the earth, inasmuch as 
Jehovah of hosts blesses it, saying: Blessed thou, my people, 
Egypt, and thow work of my hands, Assur, and thou, mine 
inheritance, Israel.” Israel joins the covenant or federation 
of Egypt and Assyria, so that it becomes a tripartite con- 
federation, in which Israel is MY, tertia pars (like MTP in 
chap. vi. 13, decima pars). Israel, the seed of the patriarch, 
is now at the goal of its calling: a blessing 8) 373, in the 
whole circuit of the earth, the peoples of which are here 
represented by Egypt and Assyria. Hitherto Israel lay to its 
own misfortune between Assyria and Egypt. The history of 
the kingdom of Ephraim, as well as that of Judah, proves 
this, When Israel leaned on Egypt, it deceived itself and 
was deceived; and when it leaned on Assyria, it became 
Assyria’s slave, and had Egypt as its enemy. Thus Israel 
found itself confined in painful straits between the two great 
powers of the world. How this will now be altered! Egypt 
and Assyria become one in Jehovah, and Israel is the third 
party in the alliance or covenant. Israel then is no longer 
alone God’s people, God’s creation, God’s inheritance, but 
Egypt and Assyria are each a third sharer with Israel. In 
order to express this, Israel’s three names of honour are 
mixed together, and each of three peoples receives one of the 
precious names, of which ‘nbn is assigned to Israel as point- 
ing back to the beginning of its history. This essential 
equalization of the heathen peoples with Israel is no degrada- 
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tion to the latter; for although henceforth there exists no 
essential distinction of the peoples in their relation to God, it 
is nevertheless always Israel’s God who attains recognition, 
and Israel is the people which, according to the promise, has 
become the medium of blessing to the earth. Hence it is 
unnecessary to take the suffix of i223 distributively ; it applies 
to Israel, which is blessed by Jehovah since in blessing Egypt 
and Assyria He takes them along with it. There is thus 
fulfilled what was promised from of old, that in the seed of 
Abraham all the kindreds of the earth should bless themselves 
(Jer. iv. 2), and therefore be blessed; that seed has now 
really become a ‘1373 to all the world. 

Thus has the second half of the prophecy ascended step by 
step from salvation to salvation, just as the first descended 
step by step from judgment to judgment. The culminating 
point in ver. 25 corresponds to the lowest point in ver. 15. 
Every step of the ascending half is marked with a 8¥10 Disa, 
Six times within vers. 16-25 do we read this finger-post 
pointing to the future. Generally speaking, this wnn ova is 
almost as characteristic of Isaiah as O'ND O'D) 730 is of 
Jeremiah (cf. eg. Isa. vii. 18-25). And it is just the 
promising Messianic parts of the prophecy which love this 
fugue-like arrangement (chap. xi. 10, 11, xii. 1; cf. Zech. 
xii, xiii, xiv.). Nevertheless the genuineness of vers, 16-25 
has lately been called in question, especially by Hitzig. But 
Caspari in a special dissertation (Luth. Zeitschrift, 1841, 3) 
has convincingly refuted the reasons put forward for question- 
ing the genuineness of this passage. Cheyne and Driver 
both leave this whole prophecy to Isaiah as really belonging 
to him. The two halves of the prophecy are like the two 
wings of a bird. Moreover, it is only in virtue of its second 
half that the prophecy becomes the significant middle of the 
Ethiopic-Egyptian trilogy, for chap. xviii. prophesies the saving 
effect of the catastrophe of Assyria upon Ethiopia. And that 
Egypt and Assyria will also be spiritually overcome is 
prophesied in chap, xix. with its eschatological close, in which 
Egypt and Assyria are the representatives of the two halves 
of the heathen world. 
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THE SYMBOL OF THE FALL oF EGYPT AND ETHIOPIA, AND ITS 
INTERPRETATION, CHAP. XX. 


This third part of the trilogy, beginning in historical prose, 
introduces itself thus. Vers.1,2a: “In the year when Tartan 
came to Ashdod, Sargon, the king of Assur, having sent him, and 
he made war against Ashdod, and took it: at that time spake 
Jehovah through Isaiah, son of Amos, as follows,” i.e. He gave 
forth the following revelation through the medium of Isaiah 
(%3, as in chap. xxxvii. 24; Jer. xxxvii. 2, and frequently), a 
revelation which was attached to a symbolical acting of it. 
‘!3 refers to what is to be announced by the prophet through 
the medium of what was enjoined upon him, and therefore to 
ver. 3, and only indirectly to ver. 20. pny does not begin the 
apodosis to M3; it would then necessarily have been pnp) ; 
but the infinitive construction is thus carried on (cf. Ps. xxxiv. 
1, lii. 2, liv. 2, lix. 1), 80 that s*nn nya therefore takes up again 
and universalizes the nwa. Tartan appears in 2 Kings xviii. 17 
as the chief general of Sennacherib; the name (in Assyrian 
tur-ta-nu) is not a proper name, but the official title of the 
commander-in-chief of the army. An Assyrian king, fia90,— 
or, according to the Masoretic correct writing, fi270,—is not 
named elsewhere in the Old Testament; but we know now 
that Sargon was the successor of Shalmanassar.. The Book 
of Kings, indeed, names Shalmanassar as the conqueror of 
Samaria ; but the form of expression used in 2 Kings xviii. 10 
(TB), which generally makes the Assyrians the conquerors, 
leaves open the possibility that what Shalmanassar begun was 
brought to an end under the command of another. The 
Eponym-lists which we now possess put it out of doubt that 
Shalmanassar IV. reigned as the successor of Tiglath-pileser IT. 
from 727 to 723-2 Bc, and that Sargon, the successor of 
Shalmanassar IV., reigned from 722 to 705 Bc. It was 

1 On the transition here taking place from the Assyrian p into the 
Hebrew pj, and the Assyrian wy into the Hebrew p, see Complutensische 
Varianten zum alttest. Texte (1878), p. 34, cf. 22 (on Hos. x. 14). The name 
in the inscriptions is ‘Sar-u-kin, sometimes also Sa-ru-kina (with p) The 
interpretation wavers between “the king he commanded ” (ukfw), ¢.e. God, 
or “king by right” (kénu) The prefixing of the object in ‘Sarukin is not 
surprising in Assyrian syntax (Friedr. Delitzsch, p. 142), but the subject 
is missed ; and therefore the latter interpretation is to be preferred. 
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Longperrier who first established the identity of the monarch 
of the palaces of Khorsdbdd, which form the north-east corner 
of ancient Nineveh with the Biblical Sargon. These ruins seem 
to have been called, down to a late time, eye yes and the old 
Assyrian name of the city was Diér-Sarrukén (Sargon’s Castle). 
We still possess a considerable number of inscriptions on 
bricks, harems, votive tablets, and in other forms, which bear 
the name of this king, and contain all kinds of testimonies by 
him to himself." Sargon became the founder of a new 
dynasty,? and appears, after the death of Shalmanassar, to 
have incorporated the military exploits of the dead monarch 
in his own list of fame, as if he already had been at that 
time king. After the fall of Samaria in 722, according to 
his own annals in the inscriptions, ten years were spent in all 
sorts of wars with Merodach Baladan of Babylon, Jahubi’di of 
Hamath, etc., before he again, in the eleventh year of his reign 
(711), took up the plan of subduing Egypt. The attack upon 
Ashdod was only a means to this end. As the Philistines 
were led by their situation, and probably also by their kin- 
ship, to take the side of Egypt, the conquest of Ashdod (a 
fortress so strong that, according to Herodotus, ii. 157, Psam- 
metichus besieged it for twenty-nine years) was an indispensable 
preliminary of the expedition against Egypt. Alexander the 
Great, when he marched against Egypt, had to do the same 
with Gaza. How long Tartan needed is apparently to be 
inferred from ver. 1. The conquest of Ashdod, according to 
the terms of ver. 1, took place in the year of the attack. The 
humiliation of Egypt must have followed not long thereafter, 
which, at least, is so far in accord with ascertained fact, that, 
as the annals of Sargon relate, soon after the fall of Ashdod, 
and in the same year, the king of Ethiopia tendered his sub- 
mission. But in vers, 3, 4 this submission is dated three years 
later, reckoning from the time when Isaiah had to go stripped 
and barefooted. Hence the direction given by Jehovah to 
Isaiah must have gone forth three years earlier, and the 
vague xn ny2 points back to that time. Or otherwise, it 


1 Enumerated by Schrader in his KA 7°, pp. 394-896. [Die Keilinachriften 
und das alte Testament, 2nd ed. Giessen 1883,] 

* First recognized by Oppert, Les Inscriptions Assyriennes des Sargonides 
ét les Fastes da Ninive, Versailles 1862. 
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belongs to px, if the punctuation is put thus: In that time 
after Jehovah had spoken ... Hesaid The latter view is the 
more probable, since 7°3 ‘7 73% does not introduce a prophecy, 
but a direction, and therefore what begins with x’nn nya points 
to ver. 3. 

The direction received ran thus. Ver. 2b: “Go and loosen 
the frock from thy loins, and draw thy shoes from thy feet ! 
And he did 80, went stripped and barefooted.” We see from 
this that Isaiah was dressed in the same way as Elijah in 
2 Kings i. 8 (cf. Zech. xiii. 4; Heb. xi. 37), who wore a fur 
coat; and like John the Baptist, who had on a garment of 
camel’s hair, with a leather girdle around it (Matt. iii 4); for 
PY is a coarse linen or hairy overcoat of a dark colour (Rev. 
vi, 12; cf. Isa 1. 3), such as mourners wore either on the 
bare body (Ww3ny, 1 Kings xxi. 27; 2 Kings vi. 30; Job 
xvi. 15) or over the tunic, in both cases fastened by means 
of a girdle; and hence not wind, but 734, is the usual word em- 
ployed to indicate the putting of it on. That the former was 
the case here is not to be inferred from Df7p (see, on the contrary, 
2 Sam. vi. 20, cf. 14; John xxi. 7). Owing to the great 
importance which is attributed to clothing from the stand- 
point of Oriental culture and manners, any one who appears 
without the upper garment is already regarded as naked and 
bare. Isaiah has to lay off the garment of the preacher of 
repentance and of the mourner, so that only his tunic, nh3, 
remains; and in this dress, and moreover barefooted, he has 
to appear in public. It is the costume of a man who had been 
robbed and disgraced, of a begvar, it may be, or a prisoner of 
war. {3 is followed by the inf. abs, which develops the 
meaning as in chap. v. 5, lviii. 6, 7. 

The meaning and duration of this unclothing of himself is 
not learned by Isaiah until after he has acted according to the 
divine direction. Vers. 3,4: “ Then said Jehovah, Even as my 
servant Isaiah has gone naked and barefooted, three years long 
a sign and type concerning Egypt and concerning Ethiopia: so 
will the king of Assur lead away the prisoners of Egypt and 
the exiles of Ethtopia, children and old men, naked and bare- 
footed, and with bared seat—a shame of Egypt.” This. address 
of Jehovah, the word of Jehovah imye* 3, prepared for by 
ver, 2, took place after the lapse of three years (Cheyne), when 
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the fate of Ashdod was decided. The unseemly strange dress 
of the prophet, if he appeared through the whole three years 
in the exercise of his office, was a token and type (Msi, 
as in Ezek. xxiv. 24) of the fall of the Egypto-Ethiopian 
kingdom, which occurred after the lapse of these three years. 
Egypt and Ethiopia were then one kingdom, so that the 
shame of Egypt is at the same time the shame of Ethiopia. 
My is shameful bareness, and DM¥D NW is in apposition to 
all that precedes it in ver. 4. How prisoners are deprived of 
clothing and shoes is shown, for example, in 2 Chron. xxviii. 
15. NM is the seat or buttocks (see Bernstein in DMZ. ix. 
872), as in 2 Sam. x. 4, being derived from “NY, to set a 
nominal form, like {2, YY, #9, DY, with the third radical letter 
dropped. ‘Bw’ has the same ay as the words in chap. 
xix. 9, Judg. v. 15, Jer. xxii. 14, but they are hardly to 
be taken as construct forms (although *~ of the construct 
undoubtedly has arisen from *—); they are rather singular 
forms with a collective signification. The emendations ‘Ben 
(Olshausen, Nagelsbach) or ‘SN, with the 7 of connection 
(Meier), are unnecessary. 

Tf, then, Egypt and Ethiopia are so shamefully humbled, 
what sort of impression will that make upon those who proudly 
and securely trust to the great power which is supposed 
to be unapproachable and invincible? Vers. 5, 6: “And 
they are terrified, and see themselves deceived by Ethiopia, to 
which they looked, and by Egypt, of which they vaunted. And 
the inhabitant of this coastland says on that day, Behold, thus 
it happens to those to whom we looked, whither we fled for help 
to save us from the king of Assur, and how should we, we 
escape?” With MN5n, show, splendour, 639 is parallel, which 
is a synonym of Mb3d, according to which the Targum renders 
it. On?) t3 compare chap. i. 29, Jer. ii. 36. The question 
with 78 is quite the same as in 2 Kings x. 4. ‘, which 
means both island and coastland, is in Zeph. ii. 5 a name of 
Philistia, and in chap. xxiii. 2,6 a name of Phoenicia; and 
hence Knobel and others understand it here as meaning the 
former with inclusion of the latter. But as the Assyrians, 
when they marched against Egypt, had already measured 
themselves with the Phoenicians and Philistines, Isaiah has 
doubtless the Jews chiefly in his mind (Ewald, Drechsler, 
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Meier, Luzzatto), as Jerome already remarks: Juda speravit 
tn Aegyptiis et Aegyptus destruatur. The expressions are also 
entirely the same as those in which we shall afterwards hear 
Isaiah scathing the Egyptianizing policy of Judah. However, 
33 °NT 3M signifies the inhabitants of the Palestinian coast- 
land in general, among whom Judah is included, because it 
denies so untheocratically the character of the Jehovah-people. 
The profane designation divests the people and land of their 
holiness. 

The conquest of Samaria falls in the first year of Sargon 
(722 B.c.). In the second year, according to his Annals, he 
put the Egyptian ruler (Siltannu) Sabi (Sevech) to flight at 
Raphia, and took his ally Handn, the king of Gaza, prisoner. 
In his eleventh year he deposed the rebellious king Azuri of 
Ashdod; and when the people of Ashdod expelled Ahimit, 
the brother of Azuri, whom he had put in his place, and 
raised a certain Jaman to the throne, he marches against 
Ashdod and conquers it in the self-same year. Jaman fled 
to Egypt, to the confines of Ethiopia, but was delivered up to 
Sargon by the ruler of that region. The voluntary antici- 
pative submission of the Ethiopian ruler was a commencement 
of what Isaiah prophesies, but the subjection of the Nile-land 
did not come till the time of Asarhaddon and Asurbanipal, 
his son, the conqueror of Thebes (Nah. iii. 8-10). The 
hope of Judah in Egypt turned out for Judah’s destruction, 
as Isaiah prophesies. But the catastrophe before Jerusalem 
was not yet the end of Assyria. Nor did the campaigns of 
Sargon and Sennacherib yet bring about the end of Egypt, 
nor were the triumphs of Jehovah and of the prophecy con- 
cerning Assyria yet the means for the conversion of Egypt. 
In all this the fulfilment shows in the prophecy an element 
of human hope drawing the distant into immediate nearness, 
and this element it eliminates. For the fulfilment is divine, 
but the prophecy is divine and human. 


THE ORACLE CONCERNING THE DESERT OF THE SEA (BABYLON), 
Cuap. XXI. 1-10. 


Ewald’s explanation of this and similar headings is that 
they are additions made by the ancient readers. Even 
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Vitringa ascribed them at first to the collectors, though later 
he saw that this was inadmissible. As matter of fact, it is 
not possible to understand how the title O°"31 could be 
derived from the prophecy itself, for 0‘ (everywhere the west) 
cannot mean the south (=333), and there is no mention of a 
sea in the prophecy. The heading is symbolical. The four 
Massas, xxi. 1-10, 11-12, 13-17, xxii, in virtue of their 
symbolical titles (cf. xxx. 6), as also their visionary form 
and the numerous points at which their contents come into 
contact, unite closely to form a tetralogy. The representation 
of the prophet as a watchman is common to the first and second 
Massas, while in the fourth Jerusalem is called the valley of 
vision, because in it is the watch-tower whence the prophet 
views the future destinies of Babylon, Edom, and Arabia. 
As in the first two Elam and Madai march against Babylon, 
so in the fourth (xxii. 6) do Kir and Elam against Jerusalem ; 
even the mode of expression is strikingly similar in both (cf. 
xxii. 6 sq. with xxi. 7). As regards the symbolical headings, 
it is to be noted that Isaiah is fond of symbolical names, 
xxix. 1, xxx. 7, and 0°37 for Babylon and its surroundings 
is one such. Chap. xxi. 1-10, especially in the framework 
of a tetralogy, impresses one strongly with the idea that it is 
Isaianic. This impression is so strong that Cheyne, Driver, 
G. A. Smith, following Kleinert’s example (1877), hold 
that this second 5aa xb, as distinguished from the first, 
xiii—xiv. 23, is the work of the original Isaiah. This they 
do by referring it, not to the conquest of Babylon by the 
Medes and Persians under Cyrus in 538, but to the conquest 
of Babylon, the seat of Merodach Baladan’s government, by 
the Assyrians under Sargon in 710 (not the first conquest in 
721, but that in 710, the twelfth year of Sargon’s reign, who 
from that time calls himself king of Babylon). Though once 
beaten by Sargon, Merodach Baladan had again established him- 
self in Babylon, and, having sought helpers since his defeat, he 
tried not only to be the independent ruler of North and South 
Babylon, but also to contest with the Assyrians the position 
of ruler of the world. If the messengers of Merodach Baladan 
to Hezekiah (Isa. xxxix.) are some of the commissioners 
whom for the space of twelve years Merodach Baladan was 
constantly dispatching, the pain expressed in this prophecy 
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becomes all the more intelligible. The prophet is announcing 
the fall of that Babylon with the hope of having which for a 
bulwark against Assyria his people are deceiving themselves 
—the city of the secret confederate falls a prey to Assyria, 
and now Judah has to expect its vengeance. Nevertheless, I 
am of opinion that this historical setting of the oracle does 
not suffice for the purpose of retaining the Isaianic author- 
ship. The Babylon whose fall he prophesies is the very 
same torment of the peoples as is mentioned in chap. xiv., 
the threshing-floor is the exile, and it may be asked how can 
Elamite and Median contingents be expected in the army of 
Assyria that marched against Merodach Baladan, seeing that 
Elam was the hereditary enemy of Assyria, and both by 
nature and in fact, the nearest ally of Merodach Baladan ?? 
Moreover, while in this way, on the one hand, an original 
composition of Isaiah is reclaimed by these three English critics 
from being assigned as hitherto to a later date, on the other 
hand the prophecy, xxxix. 6 sq., which foresees in Babylon 
the future mistress of the world, becomes to them unintel- 
ligible, and on this account open to suspicion? Rather than 
pay so dearly for maintaining Isaiah’s authorship in the case 
of xxi, 1-10, we hold that this piece is Deutero-Isaianic, but 
emphasize at the same time that the criticism of the Book of 
Isaiah, far from having attained finality, is still in constant flux. 

We return to the heading. The continent on which 
Babylon stands is a 1279, a great plain running south-west- 
wards into Arabia deserta, and it is so broken up by the 
Euphrates as well as by marshes and lakes that it floats as 
it were in the sea. The low land on the Lower Euphrates was 
in a manner wrested from the sea, for before Semiramis con- 
structed the dams the Euphrates used to overflow the whole 
like a sea (aredaylfecv, Herod. i. 184). Abydenus even says 
that at first the whole of it was water, and was also called 
Odracoa (Euseb. Praep. ix. 41); and the monuments call 
South Babylonia simply mét témtim, the sea land, and its king 
sar (mat) témtim, the king of the sea. The prophet’s reason 


1 Schrader, KAT?, pp. 346, 351, 353. 

3 [Professor Driver has pointed out that this is an oversight so far as he 
is concerned ; see his eaiah in the “ Men of the Bible” series, pp. 96, 127. 
—Tr.] 
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for using this roundabout name may be inferred from xiv. 
23; the origin and natural features of Babylon are made 
into ominous prognostics of its ultimate fate. Jeremiah 
(li. 13, 1. 38) gives the correct interpretation. 

The power which first brings destruction on the city of 
the world, is a hostile army representing various peoples. 
Vers. 1, 2: “Like storms, which sweep along in the south, + 
comes from the desert, from a terrible land. A hard vision is 
made known to me: The robber robs and the waster wasteth. 
Go up, Elam! Surround, Madai! I put an end to all ther 
sighing.” 3333 Nib (cf. xxviii. 21 ; Amos iii. 9) are storms 
which rise in the south, and therefore, in the case of Babylon, 
proceed out of the south or south-east, and which, like all 
winds coming from open steppes, are exceedingly violent 
(Job i. 19, xxxvii. 9, see this; Hos, xiii. 15). Accordingly 
it lies to hand to connect 12729 with Ai9n> (Knobel, Umbreit), 
but the objection to this is the arrangement of the words. 
Rion, “in the act of pressing forwards,” instead of nom (see 
Gesen. § 132, Rem. 1, and in fuller detail note on Hab. i. 17) 
—the conj. periphrastica, in order to express the violent rush 
associated with the onward movement—has great weight at 
the conclusion of the comparison. Of course the Medo- 
Persian army, if it advanced by the same road as did Cyrus, 
could not be said to come 137>. For, according to Herod. 
i, 189, he came over the Gyndes, and therefore descended 
into the Babylonian lowlands by the road described by 
Isidor of Charax in his Itinerarium,' ie. over the Zagros pass 
through the Zagros gate to the upper course of the Gyndes, 
and along this stream which he crossed before its junction 
with the Tigris, through Chalonitis and Apolloniatis. If the 
Medo-Persian army, however, at least the Median part of it 
proper, descended into the lowlands of Chuzistan by follow- 
ing the course of the Choaspes (Kerkha)—the route passed 
over by Major Rawlinson with a Guran regiment *—and so 
advanced from the south-east against Babylon, it could be 
regarded in several respects as coming 27H», chiefly because 
the lowlands of Chuzistan form a broad open plain, a 137». 

1 See C. Masson’s “ Illustration of the Route from Seleucia to Apobatana, 
as given by Isid. of Charax,” in Astatic Jour. xii. 97 eqq. 

? See Rawlinson’s route in Ritter’s Erdkunde, ix. 3(West Asia), p. 397 eqq. 
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The comparison with the storms of the south seems really 
to presuppose that the hostile army advanced from Chuzistan, 
or (since it is not to be supposed that geographical distinc- 
tions are strictly observed) from the direction of the desert 
of ed-Dahna, the portion of Arabia deserta which bounds the 
lowlands of Chaldaea on the south-west. The Medo-Persian 
land itself is called 78712 (7X, because it lies outside the circle 
of civilised nations by which the land of Israel is surrounded. 
After the opening statement of his theme in ver. 1, conform 
to Isaianic custom, the prophet makes as it were a fresh start 
with ver. 2. Mit" has the same meaning here as in xxix. 11 
(not, however, as in xxviii. 18); MP NUN is the object of the 
passive that follows (Gesen. § 143. 1b). The prophet calls 
the glance into the future vouchsafed him by divine inspira- 
tion NP, hard or heavy (in the sense of dificilis however, not 
of gravis, 12>), on account of the repellent, hardly endurable, 
and so to speak hardly digestible impression which it makes 
on him. The contents are wide-spreading spoliation and 
devastation (the expression like xxxiii. 1, cf. xvi. 4, 
xxiv. 16: 33, ¢egere, then fecte agere, of faithless, deceitful, 
then thievish action), and summons of the peoples on the 
east and north of Babylonia to the conquest of Babylon ("S, 
Milra, see on li. 9); for Jehovah brings to an end (‘F3¥7, as 


in xvi. 10) all their sighing (Ann with accented ult., and 


therefore n raphatum pro mappicato, as frequently in the 
Book of Isaiah, see on xlv. 6; cf. 1 Sam. xx. 20; Job 
xxxi, 22; Hos. ii. 8), #« all the lamentation which the 
oppressor has wrung out on every hand (an abridgment of 
xiv. 3-6). 

Here, as in the case of the prophecy concerning Moab, the 
humanity of the prophet is affected by the contents of the 
vision vouchsafed him ; it acts on him like a horrible dream. 
Vers. 3, 4: “Therefore are my loins full of cramp; pangs 
have taken hold of me, like the pangs of a woman in travail: I 
writhe so that I hear not, I am overcome with fear so that I see 
not. Wildly beats my heart, horror has disturbed me, the 
darkness of night that I love he hath turned for me into 
quaking.” The prophet does not carry out into detail the 
description of what he sees, but we may infer how horrible it 
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is from the exceeding violence of the effect it produced. 7>nen 
is spasmodic writhing, as in Nah. ii, 11; OS is properly 
used of birth-pangs ; 2, to bow oneself, to bend, also used 
of convulsive manifestation of pain ; NYA (otherwise than in 
Ps. xev. 10; ef., however, Ps, xxxviii. 11) is used of irregular 
feverish beating of the pulse. yo¥> and Nit are equivalent 
to negative consequential sentences as everywhere else; once 
only, Eccles. i. 8, does YOWD occur in another than a negative 
sense. The darkness of evening and night, which the prophet 
so loves (PYM, desire from inclination, 1 Kings ix. 1, 19) and, 
as a rule, wishes for, in order that he may give himself over 
to contemplation or to rest from outward and inward work, 
is changed for him by the frightful vision into quaking. 
According to Herod. i. 191, and Xenophon, Cyrop. vii. 23, it 
was during a nocturnal feast that Babylon was stormed. As in 
Dan. v. 30, cf. Jer. li. 39, 57, so in ver. 5 something of the 
kind is pointed to. They spread the table, watch the watch, 
eat, drink—Arise, ye princes! anoint the shield! This is not 
a scene from the hostile camp, where they are bracing them- 
selves for the attack on Babylon, for instruere mensam is 
intended to convey the impression of a secure careless life of 
pleasure, and the summons “ anoint the shield” (cf. Jer. li. 11) 
presupposes that they are not expecting to have to fight. 
What the prophet sees therefore is a feast in Babylon. Only 
one of the vividly pictorial infinitives (Ges. § 131. 40), viz 
Mp¥T ALY, seems not to square with this. Hitzig’s explana- 
tion, “they spread carpets out” (as in Talmud XB‘¥, NADY, 
mat, store), has no support in the language of the Bible, and 
on this account we prefer, along with the Targum, Pesh. 
Jerome (LXX. does not translate the words at all), to under- 
stand the dm. Aey. MDY of sentinel - duty, — sentinel - duty 
(from “BY HBY, speculari) is attended to. Content with this 
one precaution, they all the more wildly gave themselves up 
to their debauch (cf. xxii. 13). The prophet mentions this 
matter, because it is by the sentinels that the cry, “ Up, ye 
princes,” etc., is addressed to the revellers. It was customary 
to oil the leather of the shields in order that it might present 
a shining surface and not suffer from damp, in particular, 
however, that blows might glance off (cf. laeves clypeos in 
Virgil, Aen. vii. 626). The foolish self-confidence of the 
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chief men of Babylon shows that they needed this summons; 
they think themselves so safe behind the walls and waters of 
the city that they have not even got their weapons ready for 
use, 

The prophecy is now continued with ‘D; this is what is 
doing in Babylon, for the destruction of Babylon is decreed. 
This thought appears in the form of an instruction to the 
prophet in a vision that he should station a "B¥D on the 
watch-tower to look out and see what more happens. Ver. 6: 
“ For thus said the Lord to me: Go, place a watchman ; what 
he sees, let him declare.” The introduction runs as in xviii. 4, 
72, as in xx. 2. Elsewhere it is the prophet himself who 
stands on the watch-tower (ver. 11; Hab. ii. 1 sq.); in this 
vision he is distinguished from the person whom he stations 
on the watch-tower (specula). The first thing that presents 
itself to the view of the occupant of the watch-tower is a long 
long procession —the army of the foe in orderly, silent, 
caravan-like, self-confident march. Ver. 7: “And he saw a 
cavalcade, pairs of horsemen, a train of asses,a train of camels ; 
ant he listened sharply, as sharply as he could listen.” 35, here 
as in ver. 9 the leading idea, and placed accordingly, means, in 


general, a cavalcade, just as in Arabic as means a caravan 
mounted on camels. In front, then, there was a cavalcade of 
horsemen (O18 from ta =  \w,\3, rider on horseback) 


arranged two and two—for Persians and Medes fought either 
on foot or on horseback (in the latter way from the time of 
Cyrus at least, Cyrop. iv. 3). Next came trains of asses and 
camels, a large number of which accompanied the Persian 
armies for various purposes. They not only carried baggage 
and provisions, but were also taken into battle in order to 
throw the enemy into confusion. Thus Cyrus carried the 
battle against the Lydians by means of the great number of 
his camels (Herod. i. 80), and Darius Hystaspis a battle 
against the Scythians by means of the great number of his 
asses (iv. 129). Some of the subjugated peoples rode on 
asses and camels; the Arabs in the army of Xerxes on 
camels, the Caramanians on asses. What the watchman sees 
is therefore the Persian army. But he only sees, and though 
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he listens, and that “listening, greatness of listening” (3°, 
as in 1 Kings xviii. 29; whereas in 2 Kings iv. 31, 2 
should be written with Abulwalfd on MS. authority), te he 
strains, straining to the very utmost stretch (33, substantive, 
as in Ixiii. 7; Ps. exlv. 7; and 2%", in accordance with its 
radical idea “to stiffen,” sc. the ear), still he hears nothing, 
because the long train moves on in deathly silence ; at last the 
long train too disappears, he sees nothing and hears nothing, 
and impatience takes possession of him. Ver. 8: “ Then he 
erted with the voice of a lion,‘ Upon the watch-tower, O All-Lord, 
I stand continually by day, and at my post I keep my stand all 
the nights.” His patience fails, and he roars as if he were a 
lion (cf. Rev. x. 3); with a like angrily sullen voice, with 
a like long deep full-drawn breath, he complains to God that 
he has now stood so long at his post without seeing anything 
except that inexplicable vanished train. But just as he was 
about to have his say out, the complaint died away in his 
mouth. Ver. 9: “ And behold there came a cavalcade of men, 
pairs of horsemen, and began and spoke: Fallen, fallen is 
Babylon, and all the images of its gods he has dashed to the 
ground.” It is now clear to him where the long train went 
to when it vanished. It has entered Babylon, has made 
itself master of the city, and established itself there. Now 
after a long time a smaller cavalcade appears to announce 
the news of victory, and the watchman hears them trium- 
phantly call, “ Fallen, fallen is Babylon.” The subject of 130 
(thus, out of pause for 13Y, Ex. ix. 25) is Jehovah ; even the 
heathen conquerors are compelled to acknowledge that the fall 
of Babylon and its DDB (cf. Jer. li. 47, 52) is the work of 
the God of Israel. 

The gloomy vision of the prophet is intended to comfort 
Israel. Ver. 10: “O thou my threshing and child of my 
threshing-floor ! what I have heard from Jehovah of hosts, the 
God of Israel, that I have announced to you.” Threshing, wx, 
is a figure that expresses crushing subjugation, xli. 15, Micah 
iv. 12 sq., and judicial punishment, Jer. li. 33 (a parallel, 
which we must not allow to mislead us, seeing that Jeremiah 
in this case as frequently has given another turn to the 
Isaianic figure), or as in the passage before us disciplinary 
scourges, in which wrath and good intention mingle. Israel, 
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under the tyrannical supremacy of the world-empire, is called 
‘nwo (this, not ‘NW, is the reading), i¢. the grain which he 
threshes, but under limitations (xxviii. 28). It is also called 
ra7j2, inasmuch as it is considered fit for the threshing-floor 
(cf. ni33 13, one who deserves scourging, Deut. xxv. 2), and is 
transported thither in order after enduring punishment to 
come out threshed and winnowed. Babylon is the instru- 
ment employed by the divine wrath to thresh with. But 
love takes part also in the work of threshing, and restrains 
the action of wrath. A picture likely to give comfort to the 
grain lying for threshing on the floor, ze. to the people of 
Israel which, mowed down as it were and removed from its 
native soil, had been banished to Babylon, and there sub- 
jected to a tyrannical rule,—that is what the prophet in his 
vision has perceived (AYOY, as in xxviii. 22). 


THE ORACLE CONCERNING THE SILENCE oF DeaTu (EpDom), 
Cuap, XXI. 11, 12. 


This oracle consists of a question addressed to the prophet 
from Seir, and of the prophet’s answer. Seir is the hill 
country in the south of Palestine which was taken possession 
of by Edom after the expulsion of the Horites. Thus 15% of 
the heading cannot be any of the places of this name elsewhere 
with which we are acquainted. It is not the Judean 75%, Josh. 
xv. 52; nor the Dima in the Damascene ‘Gitta ; nor one of the 
Dimas (Dauma) in the district of the Euphrates and Tigris. It 
is not even the Dama of the Eastern Hauran, but, supposing 
that the word is the name of a place, the Déma (Gen. xxv. 14) 
in the lowest district of the Syrian Nuféd country, the so- 
called iy>- (G6f). It was situated on the great Nabataean 
line of traffic between the northern ports of the Red Sea and 
‘Irak, and was called more exactly Diémat el-gendel, or “ the 
rocky Dima,” because lying in a basin surrounded on every 
side by rugged sandstone hills.’ This Arabian Dima lies 
eastwards from the mountains of Seir (now ‘Serdh), and was a 
settlement (hadtra) for a time at least loosely united with 


1 Duma itself is also called wieadl ; nufad are tracts of loose sandy 
ground. See DMZ. x. 828 sq., 742. 
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Edom. That the name of this 75%! should appear in the 
heading of the oracle, is due to the circumstance that this 
very name lent itself to symbolical treatment. 5" from 
ov, to smooth, to still, is entire deep silence, and therefore the 
land of the dead (Ps. xciv. 17, exv. 17). The name ons, by 
the removal of the sound at the beginning to the end of the 
word, is made the emblem of the fate of Edom. It becomes 
a land of deathly silence, of deathly sleep, of deathly gloom.” 
To this the inquiry from Seir corresponds. Ver. 11: “A cry 
comes to me from Sétr: Watchman, how far is tt tn the night? 
Watchman, how far in the night?” Those making this 
inquiry are not Israelites (Hitzig), the cry proceeds from Seir; 
an oracle occupying a place between. oracles concerning 
Babylon and Arabia, in virtue of its very position refers to 
the inhabitants of Seir. Luther translates 87P rightly “ they 
cry ” (man ru/ft), for it is a participial present with a perfectly 
general subject (as in xxx. 24, xxxiii 4). It is only for the 
purpose of bringing out to some extent the change from 
nsbp to bby that, as regards the rest, we have departed from 
Luther’s excellent translation. The more winged form of the 
second question expresses heightened anxious urgency; they 
would like to hear that already the night is well through, and 
will soon be over. [ is used partitively (Saad.}—What part 
of the night is it now? Just as a sick person wishes for the 
end of a sleepless night, and is constantly inquiring as to the 
hour; so the inquiry comes to the prophet from Edom whether 
the night of trouble will not soon be past. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that messengers from Edom really, as matter 
of fact, came to Isaiah. The event possessed only a spiritual 
reality. What now is the prophet’s answer? He lets the in- 
quirers see, 5s’ dcomrpou év aiviypats, in ver. 12: “ Watchman 
says, Morning cometh and also night. If you will inquire, ingutre! 
Return, come.” The answer intentionally takes a kind of foreign 

1 The Codex of Rabbi Meir had for moys the reading mpi (*o1n), Jerus. 
Talm., Taanith i. 1 (by the people Edom was regarded as equivalent to 
Rome), cf. Jerome on our passage, Quidam Hebracorum pro Duma Romam 
legunt. 

* By Arabian poets a wilderness is mentioned, called -~so!, “be 
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form, though Nigelsbach goes too far when he says, “ the prophet 
mocks them with Edomitic sounds.” SN (with ¥ at the end, 


like G\ = atawa, according to another reading "MX, as in Deut. 


tyr? 


xxxili, 2, Arab. _5!=ataya) is the Aramaic word for wis, 
while 7Y3 (NY3) is the Aramaic word for DX’, and from ‘p3, 


i), the fundamental form of the latter, are formed here the 
imperfect ¢d‘ayan (as in xxxiii. 7) and the imperative b“dyu. 
The analogous imperative from vnx (‘nk) is *M8; here, how- 
ever, it is pointed in Syrian fashion, as in Ivi. 9, 12, "nx. 
What is the meaning of the verse? Ewald (Gram. § 354a) 
gives 03) here the meaning of “and yet” (dues dé). Morning 
comes, and yet it remains night, inasmuch as the dawning 
morning will be at once swallowed up again by night. 
There is a difference between the cases of Edom and Israel, 
for the night of Israel’s history has for irrevocably fixed close 
a promised dawn. The prophet therefore sends the inquirers 
home. If they wish to make further inquiries, they may do 
so, they may return and come. There is a significant hint in 
anw. The prophet has a comforting answer for them only if 
they return, come, 4.¢. only if they come converted. So long 
as there is no change on them, their future is enveloped in 
endless night for the prophet as much as for themselves. 


Tae ORACLE IN THE EveninG, Caap. XXI. 13-17. 


The heading, when pointed [ya NWO, means (according to 
Zech. ix. 1, cf. Isa. ix. 7) oracle against Arabia. But why 
have we not 2 XW, seeing that in the three other headings 
the simple genitive follows xm? Is this the only heading of 
the four that is not symbolical? The object of the 3, by which 
it is distinguished, is almost certainly to make it symbolical. 
The prophet undoubtedly pronounced it 20¥3 (Cheyne), and 
the LXX. Targum, Syr. Jerome, and Arab. thus read the 
second ays, though there was no necessity for their doing so. 
Even without this change on 2293 the oracle begins with an 
evening scene, and on this ground the Massa received its 
symbolical title. Just as DIN becomes 75%, because a night 
without a morning falls on the mountain land of Seir, so 21ya 
will it soon be 24Y3, seeing that the sun of Arabia is sinking, 
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the darkness of evening is settling over it, and the land of 
the Orient is becoming a land of the Occident. Vers. 13-15: 
“ In the wilderness in Arabia ye must pass the night, caravans 
of the Dedanites. To the thirsty bring water! The inhabitants 
of the land of Tema come with his bread before the fugitive. 
For before swords they are fleeing, before a drawn sword, and 
before a bent bow, and before oppressive war.” There is the 
less call for making any alteration on {V2 133, that the 
second 3 (wilderness in: Arabia = of Arabia) corresponds to 
Isaianic usage (xxviii. 21, ix. 2, cf. 2 Sam. i. 21; Amos 


iii, 9). ZY, wy, Ezek. xxvii. 21 (in pause, 2, Jer. 
xxv. 24), is the collective for DTW (xiii, 20), ware 


inhabitants of the ‘Araba deserticola! and 7y' is here the 
solitary barren wilderness as distinguished from the land 
covered with cities and villages. Wetzstein® remarks, that 
to say they will have to flee from the steppe into the wood 
would be a promise rather than a threat—a shady tree is the 
most delightful dream of the Beduin; in the wood he finds 
not only shade, but a constant supply of green pasture, and 
fuel for his hospitable hearth—and so he explains it: “ Ye 
will take refuge in the war of Arabia,” ze. the open steppe 
will no longer afford you protection, and so you will be forced 


to hide yourselves in the war. 7°) is the name applied to 


the trachytic district of the Syro-Hauranitic volcanoes which 
is covered with a layer of stones. Undoubtedly in xy, as 
used here, the idea of a wilderness is more prominent than 
that of wood. The meaning then is: the trading caravans 
(Mim, wandering troops, like nioen, bannered troops, Cant. 
vi. 4) of the Dedanites journeying from east to west, probably 
to Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 20), whom the war in its progress from 
north to south has driven from the ordinary route followed 
by such traders, must encamp in the wilderness. The prophet, 


one 
1 It was only at a later time that & 1,2, "ApaBia, was used as the name 
of the deserts of the Arabian peninsula regarded as a whole. See 
Wetzstein, Zeitschrift fiir Votkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, vol. vii. 
pp. 463-465. 
3 Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Erdkunde, 1859, p. 123. 
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whose sympathy in this instance mingles itself also with the 
revelation, asks water for the panting fugitives. N17 (accord- 
ing to the Eastern reading, *"'7), as in Jer. xii. 9, is the 
imperat. ="NNN="NNA (Ges. § 76. 2c); cf. 2 Kings ii. 3, and 


cole, give, %7P, which is more suited to the parallelism, is 


read by Targum, Ewald, Diestel ; but %©7? increases the vivid- 
ness of the picture. “ His bread,” iond, refers to T13; it is the 
bread which was needful for him, the fugitive, in order to 
save him. The request is addressed to the Temanites. It is 


open to discussion whether X>'‘R (+447) means the trans- 


Hauranitic 7émdé, three-quarters of an hour from which there 
is a Dima; or the Témd, situated on the pilgrim-road from 
Damascus to Mecca between Tebtk and Wéddi-el-kord, almost 
equally distant (four days) from both these places and from 
Chaibar,’ and lying forty hours in a southerly direction from 
the Duma of the Syrian desert. The latter is the more 
probable. Just as uncertain is it whether by the caravans of 
the Dedanites are meant those of the so-called Cushites (Gen. 
x. 7), who, according to Wetzstein, lived in North-Eastern 
Africa, and provided for the transport of caravans between 
Egypt and Ethiopia on the one hand, and Syria and the 
Tigris - Euphrates districts on the other; or those of the 
Keturean Dedanites, whose name, according to Wetzstein, is 


preserved in that of the ruined city. layall (Yakit, ii. p. 636), 


which he places at the eastern base of the mountains of 
Hism&. While it seems as if Ezek. xxvii. 15, 20, xxxviii. 13 
must be understood of the Cushite Dedanites, there can be no 
doubt that Ezek. xxv. 13, Jer. xxv. 23, xlix. 8 have in view 
the Keturean Dedanites, to the borders of whose district the 
land of Edom stretched. Our prophet also seems to refer to 
these. While on their way to the Euphrates regions, especially 
Babylon, they were driven by the bursting of the war-clond 
southwards into the parched sandy desert as far as Téma, to 
which the prophet appeals on behalf of these thirsty and 
hungry ones for kindly and hospitable treatment. Drechsler 


1 See Wetzatein, Reisebericht, p. 202. 
3 See Sprenger, Post und Reiserouten des Orients, part i. (1864) p. 118 eq. 
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well remarks, How mortifying to be forced to show hospitality, 
that on which the Arab most prides himself, in so restricted 
a manner, and with such indecent secrecy! But no other 
course is open; for, as the four times repeated ‘28D shows, 
without pause the arms of the foe press forward ("YAD3, used 
of the sword, and in Sanhedrin 956 of the sickle, like MmnB, 
in the sense, drawn for the purpose of cutting at, Ezek. xxi. 33), 
and, without pause, the war, like an overwhelming Colossus, 
rolls on its onward way. 

Thus is realized and pictured by the prophet the impend- 
ing fate of Arabia, which is revealed to him in vers. 16,17: 
“ For thus hath the All-Lord spoken unto me: Within a year as 
the years of a hireling, i 18 over with all the glory of Kedar. 
And the remnant of the number of bows of the heroes of the 
Kedarenes will be small, for Jehovah the God of Israel has spoken.” 
Here the noun 11? (Assyr. Kidru) is a general name for the 
Arabian tribes, In its narrower sense, Kedar, like the neigh- 
bouring Nebaioth, is a tribe of Ishmaelite nomads, whose 
camping-ground extended to the Elanite Gulf. In a year’s 
time, calculated as exactly as is the custom between employers 
and employed, Kedar’s freedom, military strength, numbers, 
and wealth (these together being its 7132) shall have vanished. 
Only a small remnant is left of the brave archer sons of 
Kedar. They are numbered here, not by heads, but by bows, 
so specifying the fighting men—a# mode of numbering 
common, for example, among the Indians of America. The 
noun SY is followed here by five genitives (just as "8 is by 
four, x. 12; see Ges. § 114. 1), and the predicate %by* is in the 
plural because of the fulness of content of the subject. The 
time specified for the fulfilment of the prophecy apparently ties 
us down to the Assyrian period—though Wetzstein connects 
the oracles concerning Edom and Arabia with that concerning 
Babylon, the fall of which threatens Edom and the tribes of the 
desert with bloody subjection to the new Medo-Persian world 
monarchy. We have no exact information as to the fulfil- 
ment. In Herodotus (ii. 141, cf. Joseph. Ant. x. 1. 4) 
Sennacherib is called Bacwreds "ApaBiwy te kal ‘Accupiwy, 
and both Sargon and Sennacherib, in the annals of their 
reigns, boast of the subjugation of Arab tribes. Jeremiah, 
however, prophesies in the Chaldean period similar things 
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against Edom and against Kedar (chap. xlix., where xlix. 
30 sq. is in reciprocal relation to the oracle in Isaiah). After 
a short glimmer of morning, night has fallen for the second 
time on Edom, evening for the second time on Arabia. 


THE ORACLE CONCERNING THE VALLEY OF VISION (JERUSALEM), 
Cuap, XXII. 1-14. 


The MM concerning Babylon, and the no less visionary 
prophecies concerning Edom and Arabia, are followed by a 
Massa, the object of which is the fi ® 2 itself. Of course 
these four prophecies did not originally form a group of 
four as they now stand side by side. Only at a later date 
were they collected into such a group, and to this, notwith- 
standing that the cycle of prophecy in chaps. xii—xxiii. 
referred to the nations of the world, was attached this 
prophecy against Jerusalem, resembling them as it did in 
having a symbolical heading, and in being of the nature of a 
vision. The internal arrangement of this group was not 
determined by the chronological sequence of composition, but 
by the idea of a storm advancing from the distance, and at 
last breaking over Jerusalem. The time of Sargon (Cheyne, 
Nowack) does not correspond to this, for although it is the 
case that Sargon calls himself once in the Nimrod inscription 
(Lay. xxxiii. 8) musaknis mat Ya-u-du (he who has subjugated 
the land of Juda), still the annals of his reign are silent on the 
matter.’ This being so, the occasion of the Isaianic oracle must 
be sought in the time of Sennacherib, at some point or other in 
the campaign which he entered on against Phenicia, Philistia, 
and Juda, 701. The mention of Jerusalem under the name 
pin wa may cause wonder, for airy tmép Sto Adhwv avti- 
mMpocwmos Extioto, pean paparyye Senpnpeven, eis Av érddrnros 
KatéAnyoy ai oixias (Joseph. Wars, v. 4.1). But it is quite 
in place, in so far as round Jerusalem there are mountains 
(Ps. exxv. 2), and the very city, which in relation to the 
country occupied an elevated position, in relation to the 
mountains of the immediate neighbourhood appeared to stand 
on a low level (xpos S& Ta éyopeva tavTns ynodoga xOapa- 
AiSeras, as Phocas says). Because of this twofold aspect 

1 See Winckler, Keilschrifttexte Sargons (1889), p. xvi. sq. 
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Jerusalem is called (Jer. xxi. 13) the “inhabitant of the 
valley,” and immediately on the back of this the “ rock of the 
plain” and (Jer. xvii. 3) the “ mountain in the fields,” whereas 
(Zeph. i. 11) not all Jerusalem, but a part of it (probably the 
ravine of the Tyropaeum), is called #32, the mortar, or as we 
say, basin. If we add to this that Isaiah’s house was 
situated in the lower city, and that therefore the point of 
view from which the epithet was applied was there, the 
expression is perfectly appropriate. Furthermore, the epithet 
is intended to be more than geographical. A valley, 813, is a 
lonely, quiet. depression, shut in and cut off by mountains. 
Similarly is Jerusalem the sheltered peaceful place closed against 
the world, which Jehovah has chosen in order to show there 
to His prophets the secrets of His government of the world 
On this holy city of the prophets, Jehovah’s judgment is 
coming, and the announcement of the judgment upon it has 
place among the oracles concerning the nations of the world! 
From this we see that at the time when the prophecy was 
uttered, the attitude of Jerusalem was so worldly and 
heathenish as to call for this threat, so dark and unrelieved 
by any gleam of promise. Neither the prophecies dating from 
Ahaz’s reign, however, and referring to the Assyrian age of 
judgment, nor those uttered in the midst of the Assyrian 
troubles, are at the same time so entirely without promise and 
so peremptory as this one. This Massa falls then in the 
interval, probably in the time when the people under the 
influence of freedom had grown light-headed, and, trusting to 
an alliance with Egypt, were cherishing the hope of being 
able to bid defiance to Assyria. The threat harmonizes with 
xxviii, 1-22. The prophet gives expression to the confidence 
of the time, and also its worthlessness, in vers. 1-3: “ What 
aileth thee then, that thou art wholly ascended to the house-tops ? 
O full of uproar, thou noisy city, joyously shouting fortress, thy 
slain are not slain with the sword nor killed in battle. All thy 
chief men, making their escape together, are made prisoners with- 
out bow; all those of thee who are seized are made prisoners 
together, while they are fleeing far away.” From the flat house- 
tops they are looking out, the whole of them at once (723 for 
"2, xiv. 29, 31; Ges. § 91. 1, Remark 2), eager for the fight 
and sure of victory, at the approaching army of the enemy. 
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They are so confident, cheerful, and defiant because they have 
no suspicion of what is threatening them. nxpo niNwA is an 
inversion for Nixwn nxdo, like mz ndDN in viii, 22. mrby is 
used of self-confident rejoicing, as in Zeph. ii 15. How 
terribly they deceive themselves! Not even the honour of 
falling on the field of battle would be theirs. Their chief 
men (f¥?, judge, and then generally person of distinction), one 
and all, would depart from the city and be made prisoners 
outside nvp>, without the bow needing to be bent against 
them (i, as in Job xxi. 9; 2 Sam. i. 22; Ewald, § 2175). 
All, without exception, who are met with (T'8¥0), as in xiii. 15) 
in Jerusalem by the invading foe, would, while trying to 
escape (perf. de conatu, corresponding to the classical presens 
de conatu) to a distance (see note on v. 26), be made 
unresisting prisoners, The conative clause cannot be trans- 
lated who had fled from a distance, 7.e. to Jerusalem, in order 
to find refuge there, for this thought is not evident enough to 
remain unexpressed. The city would be besieged (indirectly 
stated), and in consequence of the long siege hunger and 
pestilence would destroy the inhabitants, and every one who 
tried to reach the open would become the prize of the enemy, 
and, because exhausted by hunger, without venturing on resist- 
ance. The prophet on realizing the fate of the infatuated 
Jerusalem and Judah is seized with inconsolable anguish. 
Vers. 4, 5: “Therefore I say, Look away from me that I 
may weep bitterly ; press not on me with comfort for the 
destruction of the daughter of my people! For a day of uproar, 
and of treading down and of confusion, cometh from the All- 
Lord Jehovah of hosts, in the valley of vision, dashing walls into 
ruins, and a cry of woe is echoed from against the mountains.” 
Isaiah here adopts the Kina style, the same that we meet 
with later in the Lamentations of Jeremiah. This prophet 
uses 72Y for TW (Lam. iii, 48), and ‘oy"Na is there inter- 
changed with f'¥"N3 and MANNS, ‘233 TO is more than 
2 723 (xxxiii, 7); it means to give up oneself with full 
consent of the mind to bitter weeping, to take one’s fill of 
weeping. The day of the divine judgment is called (ver. 5) 
a day in which bodies of men surge, raging through each 
other (037d), in which Jerusalem and its inhabitants are 
trodden down (70:25) by enemies and thrown into wild con- 
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fusion ("329), This is one of two plays upon sounds in the 
passage. The other strikes on our ears like the crash of the 
walls overthrown by the siege-engines. 1? 771PD is to be 
explained as meaning he tears down walls according to Num. 
xxiv. 17, and like the phrases occurring in the Palestinian 
Talmud and Midrash, pmna np a mprpy, they tore down the 
walls of their houses, and 13 1p7p, to demolish a thing (see 
Levy, Neuheb. Worterbuch, iv. 391). When that happens 
which is stated in ver. 5, then aes yi’, there sounds at 


the mountain a cry of woe (4 like Ww, Ne; cf. ene, help, 


cry for help), Ze it strikes on the mountains surrounding 
Jerusalem, and returns as an echo. Against the translation, 
Kir undermineth and Shoa is at the mount (Cheyne, following 
Fried. Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 235 sq.), is the arrangement of 
the words in 1 "P1?0, and the lack of clearness in vnn-be ner. 

The description does not move forward step by step as 
would an historical narrative. Ver. 5 at once depicts the 
day of Jehovah in the light of its final cause and effect, and 
only in vers. 6 and 7 is described the advance of the be- 
siegers, leading at last to the destruction of the walls. “And 
Elam has taken the quiver together with chariots with men, 
horsemen, and Kir has uncovered the shield. And then tt comes 
to pass that thy choice valleys are filled with chariots, and the 
horsemen jirmly establish themselves in the direction of the gate.” 
Of the nations in the Assyrian army there is mentioned 
‘Elam, the Semitic nation of Susiana (Chuzistén), whose ori- 
ginal habitation is the series of valleys between the moun- 
tain chain of Zagros and the chain of outlying mountains 
that bound the plains of Assyria on the East. They were 
greatly feared as archers (Ezek. xxxii. 24; Jer. xlix. 35). 
Though this people appears here as a contingent of the Assy- 
rian army, there is no instance of this in the inscriptions 
(Paradies, p. 237); but it is to be remembered that the 
testimonies of the inscriptions and of the Bible are mutually 
illustrative. “VP also is fully proved by the Bible to have been 
a land under Assyrian rule (2 Kings xvi. 9; Amos i. 5, ix. 7), 
and yet down to the present it has not been possible to illus- 
trate this from the inscriptions; for the tract of land through 
which the river Cyrus flows can surely not be meant, since 
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the river Kur, which joins the Araxes and debouches into the 
Caspian, is written with k, not k% The readiness for battle, 
characteristic of the people of Kur, is expressed by 20 ™y,— 
what Caesar (Bell. Gall, ii. 21) calls seutis tegimenta detrahere, 
for the Talmudic meaning applicare (Buxtorf, Lez. col. 1664) 
is not to be thought of. These nations, whose custom it was 
to fight on foot, are accompanied (3, as in 1 Kings x. 2) by 
OW 333, chariots filled with men, te war-chariots (as dis- 
tinguished from niday), and, as is added dovvdéras, by DB, 
horsemen (i.e. riders trained to arms). The historical tense 
is introduced by ‘TM (ver. 7), but in a future sense. It is 
only for the sake of the arrangement of the words here pre- 
ferred that the sentence does not proceed *8?0' (ie, vav 
consec.). {20¥ are the valleys by which Jerusalem is en- 
circled on the east, west, and south: the valley of Kidron on 
the east, the valley of Gihon on the west, the valley of 
Rephaim, stretching along on the right of the road to Beth- 
lehem (xviii. 5), on the south-west, the valley of Hinnom 
meeting the Tyropaeum in a south-eastern corner, perhaps 
also the valley of Jehoshaphat, running on the upper side of 
the valley of Kidron in the north-east of the city. These 
valleys, especially the southern and finest ones, are now cut 
up by the wheels and hoofs of the enemies’ chariots and 
horses, and already have the enemies’ horsemen taken up 
position, i.e. firmly established themselves (N'Y with nv, to 
strengthen it, as in Ps. iii. 7; 0%, 1 Kings xx. 12; cf. 1 Sam. 
xv. 2) in the direction of the gate, in order that on the signal 
being given they may gallop at the gates and press in at 
them. 

When Judah now, after having so long given itself up to 
the intoxication of hope, becomes aware that it is in extreme 
danger, it adopts wise measures, but without God. Vers. 
8-11: “ Then does he draw away the covering of Judah, and 
thou lookest on that day to the store of arms of the forest-house, 
and the breaches of the city of David ye see, that there are many 
of them, and ye collect the waters of the lower pool. And the 
houses of Jerusalem ye count, and pull down the houses in order 
to fortify the wall. And a basin ye make between the two walls 
for the waters of the old pool; and ye do not look to Him who 
done tt, and Him who formed tt from afar ye do not regard.” 
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30D is the curtain or covering which made Judah blind to the 
threatening danger. Their eyes now turn first of all to the 
forest-house on Zion (it may have stood in the middle of the 
outer court of the royal palace) which had been built by 
Solomon for the storage and display of valuable weapons and 
implements (P¥3, or, according to the Masora on Job xx. 24 and 
old editions, Pt), and bore this name because it rested on 
four rows of cedar pillars that ran all round. They notice 
also in the city of David, the southern and highest part of 
the city of Jerusalem, how ruinous is the wall, and begin to 
think of repairing it. With this end in view they examine 
the houses of the city, in order to obtain building material for 
the strengthening of the walls and the repair of their breaches 
by pulling down buildings likely to be useful in this way and 
capable of being dispensed with (cf. Jer. xxxiii. 4). The com- 
pensative duplication in *¥0M) from 7M) is dispensed with in 
spite of the inconvenient combination of sounds, ¥M, in order 
that the two ¢ may not coalesce into one (cf., on the other 
hand, *8hA, Deut. vii. 5, and also MAA, Ezek. xxii. 22, where 
the duplication remains on account of the aspirated 5). The 
“old pool” has hitherto been held to be the same as the 
upper Gihon (2 Chron. xxxii. 30) = the upper pool (vii. 3) 
= Birket-el-Mamilla, in the west of the city, the tank of the 
ndyn, or conduit (mentioned vii. 3), through whose artificial 
channel the water of the tank was carried into the interior of 
the city to the so-called pool of Hezekiah or the Patriarchs. 
This conclusion, however, is based on the identification of the 
upper pool (Isa. vii. 3) with the Gihon. This identification 
is at present rightly universally given up; for, according to 
1 Kings i. 33, cf. 45 (“from the royal castle on Zion down to 
Gihon ”), 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14, etc, the Gihon coincides rather 
with the present Spring of the Virgin on the eastern slope of 
the temple-hil]. Thus, if we found on 2 Chron. xxxii 30 
(explanatory of 2 Kings xx. 20), a passage also claiming 
attention in connection with 9b and 11a of Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy, Hezekiah’s peculiar work consisted in stopping (aonp) 
the discharge (8¥iD) of the waters of the upper Gihon, te. 
in diverting the Gihon spring, so that it no longer ap- 
peared above ground, but sent its waters towards the west 
side of the southernmost part of the temple-hill, which lay 
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inside the city wall, through a covered subterranean rocky 
channel, «¢. through the Siloah channel, which at present 
opens into the Siloah basin, lying thirty metres below the 
level of the Spring of the Virgin. This excludes the possi- 
bility of the intention expressed in ver. 11 having anything 
to do with the pool of the Patriarchs (Birket-el-Batrak), the 
Amygdalon of Josephus, for during the rainy season it is 
served by a small conduit descending from the upper pool 
along the surface of the ground under the wall at or near to 
the Jaffa Gate. On the contrary, the “ basin for the waters of 
the old pool” must be sought in the neighbourhood of the mouth 
of the Siloah channel, where also, in reality, lies the place 
‘between the two walls,” ze. between the independent ram- 
parts of the city of David and the old city, which extended 
along both sides of the Tyropaeum.’ The “old pool,” which 
supplied the water for the new basin in the valley of the 
Tyropaeum, was therefore one of the several old water-basins 
of the Tyropaeum Valley,? and Hezekiah’s new channel con- 
ducted the waters of this “old pool” into the new basin 
“between the two walls.” But what is meant here by the 
“lower pool” ? Formerly it was thought to be the Birket-es- 
Sultdn, situated below the upper pool. Since, however, the 
Gihon lies on the east side of the city, and the bringing into 
use (Anspannung, literally “ yoking,” Heb. yap) of the lower 
pool is certainly connected with the waterworks at the end of 
the Siloah channel, the lower pool also must be sought in the 
lower part of the Tyropaeum valley. It therefore gets this 
name in order to distinguish it from another upper pool than 
that mentioned in vii. 3. It is perhaps the same as Tobler’s 
“lower pool of Siloah,” which lay close to the city wall, and 
is now called Birket-el-Hamré. In no other passage than 
this one do we meet with the “lower pool” under this name. 
The collection also of the waters of this lower pool is one of 

1 Cf. the digest of the most recent views as to the locality “between the 
two walls,” in Bertheau-Ryseel’s Commentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
pp. 195, 206, 215. 

* There is a basin at the mouth of an old (now blocked-up) channel, 
which led down from the Spring of the Virgin, ée. the Gihon, on the 
eastern border of Ophel, and is older than the channel constructed by 


Hezekiah. Perhaps this channel is the pre-Hezekian Siloah (ix. 6), and 
this basin the “old pool ;” ef. Ryssel, loc. cit, p. 213 sqq. 
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the prudent measures which will be resorted to in Jerusalem 
in view of the impending siege. This will happen, however, 
too late, and in self-reliant alienation from God, with no 
regard to Him who, in accordance with a plan adopted long 
ago before its realization, both executes and gives form to the 
fate which by these measures they are seeking to ward off. 
As in chap. liv. 5, TY might be plural, but the parallel 
my‘ favours the singular; cf. as to the form (from ‘t= 7%) 
xlii. 5, and the note on v. 12,i. 30. Here, as in xxxvii. 26 
(cf. Eccles. iii, 11), we have the same doctrine of ideas as is 
an underlying prevailing note of the sccond part of Isaiah. 
Whatever is realized in time exists long before as a spiritual 
image, t.¢. as an idea in God. God discloses it to His prophets, 
and prophecy in foretelling the future thereby proves that the 
fulfilment has been the work as also the long predetermined 
counsel of God. Thus in the passage before us the punish- 
ment that befalls Jerusalem is said to have been fashioned 
beforehand in God. Jerusalem might avert its realization 
by repentance, for it is not a decretum absolutum. As soon as 
Jerusalem repented, the realization would proceed no farther. 
The realization, therefore, so far as it has gone, is a call by 
Jehovah to repentance. Vers, 12—14: “ The All-Lord Jehovah 
of hosts calls in that day to weeping, and to mourning, and to 
the pulling out of hair, and to girding with sackcloth, and behold : - 
joy and gladness, slaughtering of oxen and killing of sheep, 
eating of flesh and drinking of wine, cating and drinking, for 
‘to-morrow we die. And Jehovah of hosts hath revealed Him- 
self in mine ears; Surely this iniquity shall not be expiated to 
you until ye die, saith the All-Lord Jehovah of hosts.” The 
first antecedent condition of repentance is the feeling of 
pain caused by the punishments of God. In the case of 
Jerusalem, however, they produce the opposite effect. The 
more threatening the future, the more callously and madly do 
the people give themselves up to coarse sensual enjoyment of 
the present. As harmonizing with bin’, ninv, the feminine 
form of the infin. abs, takes the place of int (for Thy, as in 
vi, 9, xxx. 19, lix. 4). A similar case occurs in Hos, x. 4.’ 


} Similarly there stands in the Pesach-Haggada (in the prayer 2°p) 
D'2n wNpN) between mad and pbpd the incorrect infin. nbyd (to raise). 
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Elsewhere also, for the sake of sound-play, the author ventures 
what is unusual (see iv. 6, viii. 6, xvi. 9, xxxii. 7, xxxiii 6; 
ef. Ezek. xliii. 11, and the Kerf, 2 Sam. iii. 25). Flesh and 
wine stand side by side, as in Prov. xxiii, 20, The absolute 
infinitives sketch the conduct of the revellers; their own 
statement of the reason for this conduct follows ‘>. What is 
expressed there is not a joyful welcome of death, but a love 
of life that scoffs at death. Then the unalterable will of the 
all-commanding God is announced to the prophet in a way 
that he can clearly understand. Such disdainful defiance of 
God’s chastisements will not be otherwise expiated than by 
the death of those bidding defiance. To be covered and so to 
be expiated is the meaning of "BD (from “ps, 7; tegere). 
This is effected for sin, either by God’s justice, as here, or by 
God’s mercy (vi. 7), or by God’s justice and mercy combined 
(xxvii. 9). In all three cases it is divine holiness that 
demands the expiation. This holiness requires a cover or 
covering between itself and the sin, in virtue of which the 
sin becomes as though it were not. In this particular case 
the act of blotting out consists in punishing. That punish- 
ment may also be called expiation is shown by Num. xxxv. 33; 
uncovered blood (xxvi. 21) is just unexpiated blood. So here, 
the sin of Jerusalem will not be expiated until the sinners 
meet death. The verb ANDA stands without qualification, and 
is therefore all the more dreadful (cf. dao@aveicGe, John 
viii, 21). The Targum renders: till ye die the second 
(eternal) death (32n NNiD), 

So far as this prophecy holds forth the threat of Jeru- 
salem’s destruction by Assyria, it was not fulfilled. Still the 
prophet did not withdraw it. For, in the first place, it is a 
monument of divine mercy which, on the manifestation of 
repentance, departs from or lessens the threatened judgment. 
The revolt against Assyria was accomplished, but, on the part 
of Hezekiah and many who had taken to heart the announce- 
ment of the prophet, as an affair which had been surrendered 
into the hands of the God of Israel, and with regard to which 
nothing was hoped for from their own strength or from the 
help of the Egyptians. In the second place, it stands here 
as the announcement of a judgment which, though deferred, 
was not revoked. God’s declared counsel remains, and the 
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time will come by and by when it will be realized. It 
remains hovering over Jerusalem like an eagle, and in the 
end, sure enough, Jerusalem becomes its carrion. 


AGAINST SHEBNA, THE STEWARD, CaaP. XXII. 15-25. 


(Aypendiz to the Tetralogy, xxi.—xxii. 14.) 


Shebna (823%; 2 Kings xviii. 18, 26, 722%") bears the 
official designation manmby Wwe? This is the name of a high 
office of state in both kingdoms (1 Kings iv. 6, xviii. 3), in 
fact of the very highest, and it was so superior in rank to all 
others (xxxvi. 3, xxxvii. 2) that even the heir to the throne 
sometimes held it (2 Chron. xxvi. 21). The office is that of 
minister of the household, and resembled the Merovingian 
office of major domus (maire du palais). The Mam-by wwe 
had under his care the whole domestic affairs of the king, 
and was, on this account, also called 1257 (from 120, Assyr. 
jw, whence gaknu, governor ®*), the administrator, as being the 
official next to him in rank. In this high office Shebna 
showed that he united in extraordinary degree that haughty 
self-security and forgetfulness of God in pursuit of enjoyment 
for which the people of Jerusalem had just been threatened 
with death (cf. chap. vii. in relation to chap. vi.; in the one 
a judgment of hardening is proclaimed, in the other Ahaz 
appears as a conspicuous example of it). He may also have 
been a leader of the party of notables whose sympathies lay 
on the side of Egypt, and so in connection with a policy 
foreign to the spirit of a theocracy the opponent of Isaiah in 
advising the king. Therefore the general content of xxii. 


1 The brother of the celebrated Hillel was so named (Sota 21a); in 
the full form of the name maw (also Phoenician), which is interchange- 


able with 30 (vicinus Dei), ja% is equivalent to Py (constr. of 1y), 
cf. Aram. 23%, 22¥, vicinus. Nestle supposes that m2 from yoy= 
2, donare, largirt, is a synonym of ms mI and such like 
names. 
# Cf, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22, ybon "Wy, the popular rendering of the 


Aramaic N07, Bearrsxoi. 
§ Cf. Fried. Delitzech, § 46, p. 108. 
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1-14 takes the specific form of a prophecy against this 
Shebna. The time when this happened is the same as in 
xxii, 1-14. Defiance is being bidden to what is threatening, 
and the great dignitary not only drives about in magnificent 
equipages, but is engaged superintending the erection of a family 
tomb. Vers. 15-19: “ Thus spake the All-Lord, Jehovah of 
hosts, Go, get thee unto this administrator, to Shebna the steward. 
What hast thou here, and whom hast thow here, that thou hewest 
thee out here a grave, hewing out his sepulchre on high, digging 
out in the rock a dwelling for himself? Behold, Jehovah 
hurleth thee hurling with a man’s throw, and graspeth thee 
grasping. Clewing, he clews thee a clew, a ball into a land far 
and wide ; there shalt thow die, and thither the chariots of thy 
glory, thou shame of the house of thy lord! And I thrust thee 
from thy post, and from thy station he pulleth thee down.” oN 
after 8377) (repair to,as in Gen. xlv. 17; Ezek. iii. 4) is 
changed into Sy (used commonly of attack by the stronger, 
1 Sam. xii, 12). The expression 7 257 points contemp- 
tuously to the subordinate though high position of the 
court servant. We already feel from this introduction of the 
divine address that arobition is a leading feature of Shebna’s 
character. What Isaiah is to say to Shebna follows rather 
abruptly, but the LXX. insertion «ai eiroy a’t@ at once 
suggests itself. The question, What hast thou to do here, 
and whom hast thou to bring here? is put in view of the 
fate awaiting Shebna. This building of a sepulchre is useless : 
neither will Shebna ever lie there, nor will he be able to bury 
those connected with him there. The triple nb is forcible in 
the extreme: here where he is acting as if he were at home 
it is not fated that he shall remain. The participles *2¥n and 
‘PPA (with hireg compaginis, see note on Ps, cxiii.) are still 
part of the address ; the third person which comes in here is 
syntactically correct, although the second person is used also 
(xxiii. 2 sq.; Hab. ii 15). There were rock-tombs, ie. 
tombs in the form of rock-hewn chambers, for the reception of 
several bodies on the south of the valley of Hinnom, and on 
the western slope of the Mount of Olives, and in the north- 
west of the city beyond the upper pool The oi, however, 
when we keep before us the triple nB and the contemptuous 
myn }2bN, points to the city of David (1 Kings ii 10), or 
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TT722 "T3P Ay (2 Chron. xxxii. 33), ie the east’ slope of 
Zion, in the rock of which from the top downwards the tombs 
of the kings were hewn. So high a position does Shebna 
occupy, and so great does he think himself, that he hopes 
after his death to be laid to rest among kings, and by no 
means far down. 

How he deceives himself! Jehovah throws him far away 
(by, J'b, to be long, Pilp. to throw or stretch far’), 723 700. 
Either this expression is equivalent to 723 novoy ndupn, with 
a man’s throw (Rosenmiiller), or 123 is in apposition to mr 
(Gesen. Knobel): throw, a man, te. throw of a man, like 
n'72 OYD, water, measure of the knees, we. reaching to the 
knees (cf. note, xxx. 20). The vocative rendering, “O man” 
(Syriac, Béttcher, Cheyne), is contrary to custom and style. 
Jerome gives the strange rendering, “as they carry off a 
cock ” (13B=>unA), which he had from the lips of his Hebraeus. 
The verb muy means in Jer. xliii. 12 to be covered (lk), not 
to roll up; in 1 Sam. xv. 19, xxv. 14, xiv. 32, to fly or 
rush upon anything (with 3, 5%); here, like he, to grasp, to 
lay hold of (Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Knobel, and others). 
And as *y¥ means to roll into a ball or clew, 753%, the clew 
or roll, so 173 means that which Shebna becomes by being 
rolled up. For 5 is not to be taken as the particle of com- 
parison, W713, as we see from the Talmud (cf. note on Job 


xv, 24), being used in the sense of globus, sphaera, while 0 


(cf. >) means only gyrus, periodus. Shebna becomes a clew, 


a ball, which is thrown into a land stretching far out on both 
sides, where with nothing to stop it it flies farther ever farther. 
Thither he goes to die,—the man who had degraded his own 
office and the Davidic court as well by an undue exercise and 
misuse of his power,—and with him his splendid equipages. In 
order to prepare for the transition to the installation of another 
into Shebna’s office, the punishment of deprivation of his office 
is put at the end of the first half of the prophecy, though it 
cannot be otherwise conceived of than as preceding the punish- 

1 In later usage this verbal root means generally “to move on,” whence 
Sy, movement, walk ; rpppnn, movables, personal property. 
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ment of banishment. In 190 not the king (Luzzatto), but, as 
in 19a, Jehovah (cf. x. 12) is the subject. First of all, he 
gives him the push that makes him stagger in his place, then 
he pulls him completely down from this lofty station of his. 
The object of this, that he may make way for a worthier 
man, is stated in vers. 20-24: “ And it will come to pass in 
that day that I call to my servant Eliakim, son of Hilkiah, 
and clothe him with thy robe, and with thy sash I bind hin 
round, and thy authority I give into his hand, and he will 
become a father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem and to the house 
of Judah. And I place the key of David upon his shoulder, 
and when he opens no man shuts, and when he shuts no man 
opens. And I strike him as a peg into a sure place, and he 
becomes a seat of honour to his father's house. And the whole 
body of (the members of) his father’s house hangs on him, the 
descendants and the offshots, all the small vessels, from the vessels 
of the basins to all the vessels of the pitchers.” Eliakim is called 
‘1 729, as being the servant of God in his heart and conduct, 
to which official service is now first added. Usually this 
title of honour includes both kinds of service (xx. 3). In- 
vestiture is the means by which the transfer of office is 
carried through (cf. 1 Kings xix. 19). PI, with the double 
accusative of the official girdle and the person, means here to 
tie firmly, to tie round (cf. P!9, 37 j=), to put the girdle 
round him, so that the whole ‘tress sits firmly without any 
looseness. From 77202 we see how almost kingly dignity 
attaches to the office forfeited by Shebna. The word 38 like- 
wise shows the same, for elsewhere it designates the king as 
the father of the land (ix. 5). Key means here the power of 
the keys, and therefore it is not placed in the hand, but on 
the shoulder (ix. 5) of Eliakim. Ht is used by the king 
(Rev. iii. 7), by the steward only in his stead. The power of 
the keys consists not merely in supervision of the royal 
chambers, but also in the decision as to who was and who 
was not to be received into the king’s service. Similarly in 
the New Testament the keys of the kingdom of heaven are 
handed over to Peter. There, the mention of binding and 
loosing introduces a metaphor related to the other in sense; 
here, in MMB and 73D, the metaphor of the key is retained. 
The comparison of the settlement of Eliakim in his office with 
VOL. 1. 2¢ 
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the driving in of a tent-peg was all the more readily avail- 
able that 7M is in general the designation of a nation’s rulers 
(Zech. x. 4), who stand in the same relation to the community 
as a tent-peg to the tent which it holds firmly and keeps up. 
As the tent-peg is driven into the ground in such a way that 
@ person can, if necessary, sit on it, so by development of the 
metaphor the peg is changed into a seat of honour. <As a 
splendid chair adorns a room, so Eliakim graces his hitherto 
undistinguished family. The closely connected thought, that 
the members of his family in order to attain to honours 
would sit on this chair, is expressed by a different figure. 
Eliakim is once more presented to us as a "N', now, however, 
as a high one, somewhat like a pole on which coats are hung 
up, or as a peg driven into the wall at a distance from the 
ground. On this pole or peg they hang (n), ae. one hangs, 
or there hangs i233 23, ae, the whole heavy lot (as in viii 7) 
of the family of Eliakim. The prophet proceeds to split up 
this family into its male and female components, as the juxta- 
position of masc. and fem. nouns shows. The idea in O'Nsx¥ 
and Niyp¥ (from YY, by straining and pressure to bring forth 
and form, cf. Y*B¥, dung, with FN¥, filth) is that of a wide- 
spreading and undistinguished connection. The numerous 
metaphorical collection of refuse is made up of nothing but 
vessels of a small kind (jépn D3, like 722 5, xxxvi. 2, 
23 NYY, xxviii. 4, combinations in which the genitive expresses 
the genus). None of them are larger than Misax (Arab. 
ifgadna, ingdna, wash-hand basin), basins like those used by 
the priests for the blood of the sacrifices (Ex. xxiv. 6), or in 
a house for mixing wine (Cant. vii. 3); most of them are only 
p39, leathern pitchers, earthenware bottles (xxx. 14). The 
whole of this large but as yet plebeian set attaches itself to 
Eliakim, and through him rises into distinction. At this 
point the prophecy that hitherto has spoken of Eliakim most 
respectfully suddenly assumes a tone in which there is an 
element of satire. We are impressed with the idea that tlie 
prophet is now dealing with nepotism, and ask ourselves, 
“What propriety is there in letting Shebna hear that ?” 
Eliakim is the peg, that beginning so brilliantly comes to an 
ignominious end. Ver. 25: “In that day, saith Jehovah of 
hosts, will the peg that is struck into a sure place give way, and 
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at ts knocked down and falls, and the burden that tt carried 
perishes: for Jehovah hath spoken.” In this verse the prophet 
does not revert to Shebna (Gesen. Ewald, Driver), he could 
not more clearly express the identity of the object of his 
threat with Eliakim (Cheyne, G. A. Smith), Eliakim also 
comes to ruin in the exercise of the plenary power attaching 
to his office by giving way to nepotism. His family makes 
a wrong use of him, and with an unwarrantable amount of 
good nature he makes a wrong use of his official position for 
their benefit. He therefore comes down headlong, and with 
him all the heavy burden which the peg sustains, «¢. all his 
relations, who, by being far too eager to make the most of 
their good fortune, have brought him to ruin. 

Hitzig says that vers. 24 sq. are a later addition. It may 
be so, but it is also possible that the prophet wrote down 
xxii. 15-25 at one sitting, after the fate of both dignitaries, 
revealed to him at two different times, had found its fulfilment. 
We know nothing but that in the fourteenth year of Heze- 
kiah’s reign the mary We was no longer Shebna, but 
Eliakim (xxxvi. 3, 22, xxxvii, 2), Shebna, however, also 
fills another high office, that of "BID. Was he really made 
prisoner by the Assyrians and carried away? This is con- 
ceivable even without an Assyrian captivity of the nation. 
Or did he prevent the threatened judgment by penitence and 
self-abasement ? To these and other questions we have no 
answer. 


THE ORACLE CONCERNING TyRE, CHAP. XXIII. 


As the series of prophecies against the nations began with 
Babylon, so it ends with the other leading type of the pride 
and power of heathenism. So says Stier. Babylon is the city 
of the empire of the world, Tyre the city of the trade of the 
world; the former is the centre of the greatest land power, the 
latter of the greatest maritime power; the former subjugates 
the nations with an iron hand, and secures its rule by means of 
deportation ; the latter carries off as peaceably as possible the 
treasures of the nations, and secures its interest by colonies 
and factories. The Phoenician cities formed at first from 
six to eight independent States, the government of which was 
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in the hands of kings, Of these Sidon was older than Tyre. 
The ethnological table (Gen. x.) mentions Sidon only. Tyre’s 
celebrity dates first from the time of David. In the Assyrian 
era, however, Tyre had already attained to a kind of supremacy 
over the rest of the Phoenician cities. It lay on the coast, 
rather more than twenty miles from Sidon; but being hard 
pressed by enemies, it had transferred the real seat of its trade 
and wealth to a rocky island, three miles farther north, and 
only 1200 paces from the mainland. The strait that sepa- 
rated this insular Tyre (Tvpos) from ancient Tyre (ITadai- 
Tupos) was, upon the whole, shallow, and the ship channel in 
the neighbourhood of the island was only about eighteen feet 
deep, so that a siege of insular Tyre by Alexander was carried 
out by the erection of a mole. Luther refers the prophecy to 
this attack by Alexander. But earlier than this event was 
the struggle of Tyre with Assyria und Babylon, and first of 
all the question arises, Which of these two strugsles has the 
prophecy in view? In consequence of new disclosures, for 
which we are indebted to Assyriology, the question has 
entered a new phase. Down .to the present, however, it still 
permits of only a hypothetical and unsatisfactory solution. 
The point that continues to call for the exercise of ingenuity 
lies in ver. 13. Let us therefore content ourselves until 
such time as we come to try our skill on this verse with the 
knowledge that it is the dominant world-power to which Tyre 
succumbs, 

The beginning of the prophecy places before us homeward- 
bound Phoenician trading vessels, which are appalled by the 
evil tidings of their country’s fate. Ver. 1: “ Sfourn, ye ships 
of Tarshish, for it is laid waste, so that there is no house, no 
entranceany more! From the land of the Kittaeans tt is made 
known to them.” Even while at sea they hear it as a rumour 
from ships that meet them. For they have long and far to 
sail; they come from the Phoenician colony on the Spanish 
Baetis, the Guadalquivir, as it has been called since the days 
of Moorish rule. etn nx (ef. ii. 16) are ships that sail to 
Tartessus (LXX. inaccurately wAota KapynSovos), These are 
to howl (3 bn, instead of the ferme. as in xxxii. 11), for the 
hand of the devastator has been at work (sc. on Tyre, easily 

1 See Socin in Baedeker’s Palestina und Syrien, 2nd ed. p. 324. 
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understood), and now home and city, to entering which the 
returning travellers were looking forward with joy, are swept 
away. Cyprus is the last station on this return journey. 
pnd are the Kerieés, the inhabitants of the Cyprian port Kércov 
and its district. Cyprus, the principal Phoenician emporium, 
is the last place of call. As soon as they put in here, what 
they had heard as a rumour on the high sea is disclosed to the 
crews (77739), ¢.¢. it becomes clear, undoubted certainty, for they 
are now told of it by eye-witnesses who have escaped hither. 
What follows is addressed to the Phoenicians at home, who 
have the devastation before them. Vers. 2, 3: “ Be horror- 
struck, ye inhabitants of the coast! Sidonian merchants, sailing 
over the sea, replenished thee once on a time. And on great waters 
the seed of Shihor, the harvest of the Nile, was brought into her 
(lit. her ingathering), and she became gain for the nations.” The 
feminine suffixes of xdn (to fill with merchandise and riches) 
and 2h (ingathering, i.e. into barns and storehouses) refer 
to the name of the country,—'S, applied to the Phoenician coast, 
including insular Tyre, Sidonian merchants are, as in Homer, 
Phoenician merchants in general, for the ancient and great 
Sidon (727 jiv¥, Josh. xi. 8, xix. 28) is the mother city of 
Phoenicia, which stamped its name on the whole people so 
deeply, that on coins Tyre is called ot O8 The meaning 
of ver, 3a is not that the revenue of Tyre, which was pro- 
duced on the great barren sea, was like a Nile-sowing, an 
Egyptian harvest (Hitzig, Knobel). This would be a fine 
comparison ; but as matter of fact the Phoenicians were in the 
habit of buying the corn stores of Egypt, the granary of 
the ancient world, and of gathering up in the warehouses of 
their cities what was brought in 0°31 DY93 (on the great Medi- 
terranean). The name hv (in Dionys. Perieg. and Pliny, Sipes, 
the native name of the Upper Nile) means the black river 
(Meédas, Eust. on Dion. Per. 222), the dark-grey, almost black 
mud of which gives such fertility to the land. 78 V¥P is added 
more by way of amplification than explanation. The Nile 
valley was the field where this invaluable grain crop was 
sown and reaped, the Phoenician coast its granary. Phoenicia 
being thus the basis for further trade in grain and other 
articles of commerce, became a gain (const. of 1D, meaning the 


same as in ver. 18, xlv. 14; Prov. iii, 14, xxxi 18), tea 
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means of gain, a source of profit and subsistence for many 
entire peoples. Others translate the word “emporium,” but 
nD has not this meaning. Moreover, foreigners did not come 
to Phoenicia, but the Phoenicians went to them (Luzzatto). 

From addressing the whole coast Jand, the prophet now 
turns to address the ancestral city. Ver. 4: “ Tremble, O 
Sidon, for the sea speaketh, even the stronghold of the sea; I have 
not travailed nor brought Sorth, and have not reared young men. 
brought up virgins.” The sea, not this itself (Nigelsbach), but 
more specifically the stronghold of the sea (fvD, with unchange- 
able pretonic vowel, like BD, 70D), ze. the rocky island on 
which New Tyre, with its lofty strong dwelling-houses, stores, 
and temples stood, lifts up its voice in lamentation. Sidon, 
the ancestress of Canaan, must hear what cannot but cover 
her with shame,—the lament of her own daughter Tyre, that 
robbed as she is of her children, she is like a barren woman. 
Because her young men and virgins have been done to death 
by war, she is in the very same case as if she had never 
brought forth or reared them (cf. i 2). The fate of Phoenicia 
causes dismay even in Egypt. Ver. 5: “ When the report 
comes to Egypt, they writhe at the report of Tyre.” The ex- 
pression onynd in 5a requires us to supply in thought a verb, 
N23 (cf. xxvi. 9); the 2 in 55 means “at the same time as,” 
“simultaneously with,” as in xviii. 4, xxx. 19 (Gesen. Thesau- 
rus, p. 650). In 5a the report is not defined, in 5d it is 
specially referred to the fall of Tyre. The genitive after Yow 
and Myo (eg. 2 Sam. iv. 4) is almost always (except in liii. 1) 
the genitive of the object. Then anxiety and horror lay hold 
of the Egyptians, because along with Tyre, to which they sold 
their grain, their own prosperity is ruined, and a similar fate 
awaits themselves, now that such a bulwark is fallen. 9° is 
the imperfect Kal of ‘nbn i in ver. 4, 

The inhabitants of Tyre, however, who wish to avoid death 
or deportation, must make their escape to the colonies, the 
more distant the better; not to Cyprus, nor to Carthage (as 
when Alexander attacked insular Tyre), but to Tartessus, the 
farthest west and most difficult to reach. Vers. 6-9: “ Pass 
ye over to Tarshish ; mourn, ye inhabitants of the coast! Fareth 
it thus with you, O joyous one, whose origin is of ancient days, 
whom her feet carried afar off to settle? Who hath determined 
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such a thing concerning Tyre, the giver of crowns, whose mer- 
chants are princes, whose traders are the honourable of the earth? 
Jehovah of hosts hath determined tt, to desecrate the magnificence 
of every ornament, to disgrace ali the honourable of the earth.” 
The call a implies that they had a right to give themselves 
. up to their grief. Elsewhere complaint is unmanly, but here 
(cf. xv. 4) it is justifiable. In 7a it is doubtful whether nrby 
is a nominative of predication, as it is explained by most (“Is 
this, this deserted heap of ruins, your formerly so joyous one?”), 
or a vocative. We prefer the latter, because in this case the 
omission of the article is not strange (xxii. 2; Ewald, 327a) ; 
whereas in the other case, although the omission is possible (see 
xxxii, 13), it is harsh (cf. xiv. 16). To “PY attaches itself the 
descriptive attributive sentence—the beginning of whose exist- 
ence (707), Ezek. xvi. 55) dates from the days of olden time— 
and also a second—whose feet carried her far away (oN, masc., 
as eg. in Jer. xiii. 16) to dwell in foreign parts. Deportation 
by force into the land of the enemy is not intended. Luzzatto 
rightly remarks against such a view, that mn m3! is the very 
strongest expression for voluntary migration, with which also 
7% agrees, and also that this interpretation makes us feel the 
want of an antithetical "7. What the words refer to are 
the trading journeys (whether by sea or land) to a distance 
(see as to PIMP, note on xvii. 13) and the colonies, te. 
settlements abroad (for which 733 is the most suitable word). 
This fundamental characteristic of the Tyro-Phoenician people 
is expressed by mb'3', quam portabant. Sidon is no doubt 
older than Tyre, but Tyre is also ancient. It is called by 
Strabo the oldest Phoenician city after Sidon (pera 3.dadva) ; 
by Cartius, vetustate originis insignis; while Josephus (Ant. 
viii. 3. 1; cf. Herod. ii, 44) estimates the interval between 
the foundation of Tyre and the building of Solomon’s temple 
at 240 years. Tyre is called 71O!90, not as wearing a crown 
(Jerome: guondam coronata), but as conferring crowns (Tar- 
gum). As matter of fact, both meanings are suitable; but the 
latter answers better to the Hiphil (since fi, 0°50, which 
expresses production from within, cannot be brought into 
comparison). In the colonies, such as Kition, Tartessus, and 
at first Carthage, the government was in the hands of kings, 
appointed by, but independent of, the mother city. Her mer- 
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chants were princes (cf. x. 8), the most honoured ones of the 
earth. 1233 acquires a superlative force from standing in the 
genitive. Because the Phoenicians had the commerce of the 
world in their hands, a merchant was called simply ‘2323, the 
merchandise P22. The plural formation 3923 corresponds 
to the sense in which it is intended the word should be 
taken (that of a common noun), her merchants. The question, 
ver. 8, serves only to give prominence to what the answer, 
ver. 9, states, ‘ay->3 fia, like “Pay, has an Isaianic ring. 
The verb bon, to desecrate, causes us, on the mention of “ mag- 
nificence of every ornament,” to think specially of the holy 
places of continental and insular Tyre, among which the 
temple of Melkart, in insular Tyre, was celebrated on account 
of its great antiquity (cf. Arrian, Anabd, ii. 16: wadXaorarov 
wv punun avOpetivn Svacaterat). These glories, which were 
supposed to be inviolable, Jehovah profanes. pq), ad igno- 
miniam deducere (Jerome), as in viii. 23. 

The consequence of the fall of Tyre is that the colonies, of 
which Tartessus is mentioned by way of example, achieve 
their independence. Ver. 10: “Overflow thy land like the 
Nile, O daughter of Tarshish! No girdle confines thee any 
more.” The girdle, Md, is the supremacy of Tyre, which has 
hitherto restrained all independent action on the part of the 
colony. Now they no longer need to wait in the harbour for 
the ships of the mother city, no longer need as her bond- 
servants to dig in the mines for silver and other metals; they 
have full and free possession of the colony’s territory, and can 
freely spread themselves over it, like the Nile, when, leaving 
its bed, it overflows the land. 

The prophet next relates, as if to the Phoenicio - Spanish 
colony, the daughter, ¢.e. the population of Tartessus, what has 
befallen the mother-country. Vers. 11, 12: “ His hand hath 
He stretched over the sea, thrown kingdoms into trembling ; 
Jehovah hath given command concerning Canaan, to destroy 
her fortresses, And He said, Thow shalt not rejoice any longer, 
thou dishonoured one, virgin daughter of Sidon! Set out 
Sor Kittim, pass over; there also thou wilt not find rest.” 
Jehovah has stretched His hand over the sea (Ex. xiv. 21), 
in and on which Tyre and its colonies lie; He has thrown 
into a state of anxious excitement the countries of anterior 
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Asia and the Esypto- Ethiopian quarter, and with regard to 
Canaan Cx, like by, Esth. iv. 5) has commissioned instru- 
ments of destruction. The Phoenicians themselves called their 
country 129, but in the Old Testament the name occurs in 
this most restricted application only here. ‘T2¥? for Tovn? 
is the same syncope as in iii. 8 (cf. i, 12); Num. v. 22; Amos 
viii. 4; Jer. xxxvii. 12, xxxix. 7. The form ™3t¥2 (Babyl. 
Mm31yd) is stranger, but it is not amorphous (Knobel, Meier, 
Olshausen, Nagelsbach); there are other examples of this 
way of resolving duplication and transposition of letters (it 
stands for MPyd), viz. VOA, Lam. iij. 22, cf.on Ps. lxiv. 7, and, 
at least according to Jewish grammarians (see, however, 
Ewald, § 2500), 232, Num. xxiii. 13.’ “ Virgin of the daughter 
of Sidon,” equivalent to virgin daughter of Sidon (two 
epexegetical genitives, Ewald, § 289c), is synonymous with 
iyi2, The name of the ancestral city (cf. xxxvii. 22) has 
here become the name of the whole people that has sprung 
from it. Hitherto this people was untouched, like a virgin; 
now it resembles one who has been ravished and overpowered. 
If, now, they flee over to Cyprus (O35; according to the 
Oriental reading, ons, Kethtb ; O'N3, Kert), there will be no 
rest for them even there; because the colony, emancipated 
from the Phoenician yoke, will be glad to rid itself also of the 
unwelcome guests from the despotic mother-country. 

The prophet proceeds, vers. 13, 14, to relate the fate of 
Phoenicia: “ Behold the land of the Chaldeans, this people that 
has not been (Assyria—it hath prepared the same for desert 
beasts) — they set up their siege - towers, destroy the palaces of 
Canaan, make it a heap of ruins. Mourn, ye ships of Tarshish, 
Jor your fortress is laid waste.” So taken, the text which has 
been handed down says that the Chaldeans have destroyed 
Canaan, in fact Tyre. *%*P is to be referred to the plural 
idea, and Y2N2 (Kethib, Y2N3) to the singular idea in 
byn at; the feminine suffixes, on the other hand, to Tyre,— 

1 Perhaps, however, the 9 is part of the suffix, and the form an 


intentional imitation of Phoenician, like poy, their helper, pax, their 
father, and like the dialectic nw =‘py (my name), Chullin 51a, Erubin 
oy "ee 


64b. Reifmann in Maggid, p. 350, compares mp oty, Lev. xv. 13 = tip, 
Kelim, xvii. 15. The conjecture of Abramsohn, m9 17 (10), couples 
tv t ry 


two indisparate words, 
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they (the Chaldeans) have laid bare the palaces (Mi3D7% from 
njb1X) of Tyre, ec. have pulled or burned them down (79, 
here not from ‘wy, but from “Y=, Ps, cxxxvii. 7, like 
wy, Jer. li. 58) to the foundations, it (the Chaldean people) 
has made her (Tyre) a rubbish-heap. If this were all, the 
text would be clear and free from difficulty. But in the croup 
of words D¥¥> MID" “WR is Assyria subject or object? If the 
former, the prophet, in order to describe the instruments of 
divine wrath, points to the land of the Chaldeans, calls them 
a people x5, which up to this point has not been, and 
explains this by the statement that Assyria at the first laid 
for them, the wild hordes (Ps. Ixxii. 9), the foundations of the 
land which they (the Chaldeans) at present inhabit, or better 
(seeing that ovy can hardly be supposed to mean mountain 
hordes), that Assyria appointed it (this people, OY, fem. as at 
Jer. viii. 5; Ex. v. 16) inhabitants of the steppe (so Knobel). 
This can convey only the idea that Assyria settled the 
Chaldeans, whose place of abode was among the mountains of 
the north, in the land now bearing the name of Chaldea, and 
so made the Chaldeans a people, ze. a settled civilised people, 
and a peopie by conquest playing a part in the history of the 
world (at first, according to Knobel, as a part of the Assyrian 
army). But that the Assyrians brought down the Chaldeans 
from the mountains to the lowlands (Calvin), and that about 
the time of Shalmaneser (Gesenius, Hitzig, Knobel, Segond, 
and others), is an unhistorical, untenable hypothesis, nothing 
but an inference from this passage. On this account I have 
tried in my Commentary on Habakkuk, p. xxii, to give 
another meaning to OMY? #10) WR: Assyria, ie. Nineve—it 
has assigned the same to the desert beasts. For the transference 
of the name of the country to the chief city there are many 
examples, as Sham = Damascus, Misr = Cairo (Zeitschrift deut. 
morgenl. Gesellschaft, xxxix. 341): D°¥ is commonly used of 
beasts of the desert, eg. xiii 21, and pry) 10° may be 
explained in accordance with Ps. civ. 8 (cf. Mal. i. 3, misnd ob, 
to make over to the jackals); while the form of the parentheti- 
cal sentence would be like that of the concluding sentence of 
Amos i, 11. This passage, however, would be the only one 
where Isaiah prophesies, and that only in passing, how the 
transition from an Assyrian to a Chaldean world-empire will 
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come about; the drawing of this connecting-line is the business 
of Nahum and Zephaniah. For this reason Cheyne, Driver, and 
others, as already Riehm, refer 13a to the subjugation of the 
land of the Chaldeans by Assyria, This leaves us a choice. 
We may think either of the conquest of Babylon (Babel) by 
Sargon in 709, or by Sennacherib in 703, and again in 696/35. 
The translation would run, See the land of the Chaldeans, 
this people is no more; Assyria has assigned it to the desert 
beasts. We would then need to refer ™0: to Babylon 
(Babel), which is not mentioned; since, however, of course, 
conquest of Babylon (Babel) and devastation of Babylonia do 
not coincide, and since “the Assyrians” is the subject of 
qwo’pn, we must suppose that j7 points to their irresistibility as 
proved in the case of Babylon (Babel). This is so forced, so 
unprepared for, so destructive of the unity of the prophecy, 
that my own translation, given above, according to which the 
land of the Chaldeans is the population of Chaldea and 
Assyria is the city of Nineveh, which had been reduced to ruins 
by them, appears in comparison much more natural, although it 
does not admit of our maintaining Isaiah’s authorship. Ewald’s 
and Schrader’s conjecture, that the text originally ran 718 {9 
O'y25 is still the best way of escape. The first sentence read 
thus runs: See the land of the Canaanites, this people has 
perished (literally, has come to nothing), Assyria has prepared 
it (their land) for the desert beasts. x5, it is true, usually 
means, not to be in existence (Obad. ver. 16), not to have 
been, but since xd is used with a slightly substantive force 
(cf. Jer. xxxiii. 25), it has also the sense to come, or to have 
come to nothing, Job vi. 21, Ezek. xxi. 32, and perhaps also 
Isa. xv. 6. By this alteration of oan into oxy:0n all 
objections to Isaiah’s authorship are removed. But the 
traditional text as it runs makes it necessary for us to suppose 
that a later prophet was the author. As the destroyers of 
the palaces of Tyre he names the Chaldeans—this people 
which hitherto, notwithstanding its great antiquity (Jer. v. 15), 
has not distinguished itself as a conqueror of the world (cf. 
Hab, i. 6), but was subject to the Assyrians, which now, how- 
ever, after it has destroyed Assyria, .e. Nineveh, has risen to 
power. The summons to lamentation addressed to the ships 
of Tarshish (ver. 14) brings the prophecy back to its starting- 
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point (ver. 1). The fortress is here, as ver. 4 shows, insular 
Tyre. 

Since in this way the prophecy is a completely closed 
circle, vers. 15-18 may appear to be a later addition. Here 
the prophet announces that Tyre will once more rise to 
prominence. Vers. 15, 16: “And t will come to pass in 
that day that Tyre will be forgotten seventy years like the days 
of one king — after the expiry of the seventy years tt will fare 
with Tyre according to the song of the harlot: ‘ Take the lute, 
roam through the city, O forgotten harlot. Play bravely, sing 
zealously, that thou mayest be remembered.’” The days of one 
king are a period that is characterized throughout by same- 
ness and absence of change; for, especially in the East, all 
circumstances are then determined by one sovereign will, and 
so stereotyped. The seventy years are compared to the days 
of one king in this sense. In itself seventy is a suitable 
number to designate such a uniform period, for it is 10 
multiplied by 7, and so a completed series of heptads of 
years ninav, Ifa Deutero-Isaiah is taken to be the author, 
we will have to understand by the seventy years the seventy 
years of Chaldean rule, Jer. xxv. 11 8q., cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
21. During these Tyre has against its will to give up the 
traffic which hitherto had been carried on over the whole 
world. N3v'2} is not the perfect consec. (for "3¥21) with the 
original fem. termination n, which occurs only in the case of 
verbs x and n%, vii. 14, Ps. cxviii. 23, but the participle 
following the same syntax as in Ps. Ixxv. 4, Prov. xxix. 9, 
Lat. obliviont tradita Tyro . . . eveniet Tyro, After the 
seventy years the harlot once more finds acceptance. It fares 
with her as with an alma or bayadére, who moves through 
the streets singing and playing, and so draws attention again 
to her charms. The prophecy at this point passes into the 
strain of a street song. As in the popular song it fares with 
such a common musician and dancer, so fares it with Tyre. 
Then, when it begins again to play the harlot with all the 
world, it will get rich again from the profit of such traffic 
with the world. Ver. 17: “And tt will come to pass at the 
end of seventy years, Jehovah will visit Tyre, and she comes agatn 


to the wages of prostitution, and plays the harlot with all king- 


doms of the earth on the brond face of the earth.” In so far 
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as commercial activity, thinking only of earthly advantage, 
does not recognise a God-appointed limit, and carries on a 
promiscuous traffic with all the world, it is called Ni3t, as being 
a@ prostitution of the soul; and, moreover, at markets and fairs, 
especially Phoenician ones, prostitution of the body was an 
old custom. For this reason the trades-profits now once more 
enjoyed by Tyre are called 1298 (Deut. xxiii. 19). The fem. 
suffix to this word, according to the Masora, has no Mappik, 
whereas the same authority writes in ver. 18 732n8'. Here 
72X° is Milra; in vi. 13, on the other hand, Milel; this is au 
inconsistency in punctuation (cf. on xi. 2). 

This resuscitation of the trade of Tyre is called a visitation 
of Jehovah; for however worldly the activity of Tyre is, the 
end which Jehovah makes it serve is a holy one, though it is 
true this does not hallow it. Ver. 18: “And her gain and 
her wages of prostitution become holy unto Jehovah ; it is not 
stored wp and not gathered, but theirs who dwell before Jchovah 
will be her gain from trade, to eat their fill, and for splendid 
clothing.” In this passage WD (it was not necessary to 
assume another form, 200, for ver. 3), being used side by side 
with pnx, is the business itself which yields the profit. This, 
as well as the profit made, becomes holy unto Jehovah. The 
latter is not, as previously, treasured up (38!) and stored 
(OM from jO7= js, whence magazine = store-place), but 


they give tribute and presents from it to Israel, and con- 
tribute to maintain in abundance, and to clothe with splendid 
garments (1525, what covers = covering, and PNY, like Arab. 


voip? 


ws, old, time-honoured, noble, from PNY, provchi, of time, 


place, and rank), the people that dwell before Jehovah, ie. 
whose proper dwelling-place is in the temple before the divine 
presence (Ps. xxvii. 4, Ixxxiv. 5). A strange prospect ! 
Haec secundum historiam necdum facta comperimus, says 
Jerome. 

We return now to the question whether the prophet points 
to the Assyrians or the Chaldeans being the destroyers of 
Tyre. Shalmaneser IV., concerning whom there are no 
cuneiform records, had to do with Tyre; we are informed of 
this by the excerpt from the chronicle of Menander, preserved 
in Josephus, Ant. ix. 14. 2. Elulaeus, king of Tyre, had 
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once more brought the Cyprians (Kirtazor) into subjection. 
In order to recover Cyprus, the king of Assyria made war on 
Phoenicia, but a general peace soon put an end to this 
campaign. Thereupon Sidon, Arke, Old Tyre, and many 
other cities deserted Tyre (insular Tyre) by placing themselves 
under the supremacy of Assyria, As the Tyrians did not do 
this, Shalmaneser renewed the war, and the Phoenicians 
subject to him supplied him with sixty ships and eight 
hundred rowers for this purpose. The Tyrians fell upon 
these with twelve ships, scattered the hostile vessels, and 
took about five hundred prisoners. By this the reputation of 
Tyre was much increased. The king of Assyria had to 
content himself with leaving guards on the river (Leontes) 
and the conduits in order to cut off the supply of fresh water 
from the Tyrians. This lasted five years, during which time 
the Tyrians obtained water by digging wells) We have 
information in at least one cuneiform inscription as to the 
relation in which Sargon, Shalmaneser’s successor, stood : he 
punished the Ionians, and procured rest (usapsihu) for the 
city of Tyre (tr Surri) from these dreaded pirates’ From 
this we may infer that the relation was a friendly one, indeed, 
one of vassalage. Under Sennacherib, Tyre tried to become 
more independent. It is not named among the cities of 
Phoenicia which Sennacherib boasts he conquered in his third 
campaign.? Nebuchadnezzar’s expedition against Tyre also 
was not crowned with success. Josephus knows (Ané. x. 
11. 1) from the Indian and Phoenician histories of Philos- 
tratus only that Nebuchadnezzar besieged Tyre thirteen years 
while Ithobaal was king. He also reports (c. Ap. i. 21) from 
a Phoenician source that Nebuchadnezzar (from the seventh 
year of his reign onwards) for thirteen years besieged Tyre 
under Ithobaal, and the history of the Tyrian reigns which 
follows this leads us to suppose that previous to the Persian 
period the Tyrians were dependants of Chaldea, for twice 
they got their king from Babylon. Phoenicia (whether in- 
cluding insular Tyre or not, we do not know) became 4 
satrapy of the Chaldean empire (Joseph. Ant. x. 11. 1; 
c. Ap. i. 19, from Berosus), and was so still towards the end 
of the Chaldean rule. Berosus says expressly, that Nebuchad- 
1 Schrader, KAT, p. 169. 2 Assyrische Lesestiiche?, p. xii. 8q, 
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nezzar again suppressed the revolt which had broken out in 
Phoenicia and returned to Babylon, whither he had been 
recalled by the death of his father, with Phoenician captives. 
What we fail to find, however, is information as to an actual 
conquest of Tyre by the Chaldeans. Neither Josephus nor 
Jerome was able to produce such a thing. The following 
word of Jehovah was addressed to Ezekiel (xxix. 17 sq.) in 
the twenty-seventh year of the deportation under Jehoiachin 
(the sixteenth after the destruction of Jerusalem): “Son of 
man! Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, has made his 
army perform a long and grievous service against Tyre: every 
head has lost its hair, every shoulder is skinned without him- 
self and his army obtaining any recompense from Tyre for 
the grievous service which they have endured on account of 
it.” Then it is added that Jehovah will give up Egypt to 
Nebuchadnezzar, and that this will be his army’s recompense. 
Hengstenberg (de rebus Tyriorum, 1832), Havernick, Drechsler, 
and others are of opinion that this passage presupposes the 
conquest of Tyre, and only declares the disproportion between 
the profit which Nebuchadnezzar derived from it and the 
exertions which it cost him. So Jerome before them (on 
Ezek. loc. cit.): At the time when the army of Nebuchadnezzar 
with immense exertion had secured access for themselves to 
insular Tyre by throwing up a mole, and were able to make 
use of their siege-engines, the Tyrians had already shipped off 
all their riches to the islands, ta ut capta urbe nihil dignum 
labore suo inveniret Nabuchodonosor, et quia Dei in hac parte 
obedierat voluntuti, post aliquot captivitatis annos Tyriae datur 
et Aegyptus. It is, however, surely far likelier that he did 
not succeed in conquering Tyre (Gesen. Hitzig, Grote, and 
others), not even in compelling it to capitulate (Winer, Movers, 
Kuenen) ; for this last would surely have brought him gain, 
and would itself have been of this nature. All our authorities 
speak only of a subjugation of Phoenicia, but not of Tyre; 
all that can be adduced in support of the vassal-relation of 
the latter to the great king of the Babylonian empire is that 
one statement of the Phoenician authorities, that the Tyrians 
obtained from Babylon (dirocteinavres peteméupavto éx THs 
BaBvdavos) two of their rulers, Merbal and Eirom; but it 
has no evidential value. 
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But even assuming that Nebuchadnezzar conquered Tyre, 
it is still the case that he did not destroy it, as we are led to 
expect from the words of the two prophecies. The true 
solution lies in the character of all prophetic vision into the 
distant future. In the view of the prophet, all the destruction 
by which at last the downfall of Tyre was completed moves 
forward in company with the impending humiliation and sub- 
jugation of the Phoenician mother-country by Assyria and 
Babylon. Even Alexander did not destroy Tyre, at least insular 
Tyre, when, after seven months’ exertions, he conquered it. 
Under Syrian, and later, under Roman supremacy, Tyre still was 
an important and flourishing commercial city. At the time of 
the Crusades it was so still, and even the Crusaders who con- 
quered it in 1124 did not destroy it. Only one hundred and 
tifty years later did the work of destruction begin with the 
removal of the fortifications by the Saracens. At present all 
the glory of Tyre is either sunk in the sea or buried under 
drifted sand—an inexhaustible mine of building material for 
Beyrout and other coast towns. On this large ruin-covered 
spot, once occupied by the island city, at the north-west corner 
of the island, there stands the present Tyre (Sir), a miserable 
decaying little place. The island is an island no longer. 
Alexander's mole, through the washing up of sand, has become 
a pretty broad neck of land, and connects the island with the 
shore. This picture of destruction meets the prophet’s out- 
look into the distance; but the interval of two thousand 
years being so much compressed that the whole appears con- 
tinuous, the place it occupies is close on the back of the 
attack by the Chaldeans on Tyre. The law by which 
prophecy is governed all through is the well-known one of 
perspective. Propheey itself cannot have been ignorant of 
this law, for it needed it in order to vindicate itself in its 
own eyes. Still greater need had posterity, in order not to 
be led astray by prophecy, to know about this law, which, 
everywhere governing it, combines human limitation and 
divine vision in such a way that, while the former retains its 
place and power, the latter perceives things, not under the 
form of time, but in a sort of eternity. 

But one other enigma presents itself. The prophet 
announces that after seventy years Tyre will once more rise 
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to a high position, and that its world-wide trade will be 
transferred to the service of the community of Jehovah. As 
matter of fact, the Tyre that did rise to note again in post- 
Chaldean times, especially after the capture by Alexander the 
Great in 333 B.v., had no political importance, but was only a 
great emporium. Tyrus olim clura—says Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 
17—nune omnis ejus nobilitas conchylio atque purpura constat. 
Moreover, in post-Chaldean times events also occurred that 
were preludes to the fulfilment of this prophecy. In accordance 
with the command of Cyrus, Sidonians and Tyrians assisted in 
the building of the temple in Jerusalem (Ezra iii. 7, ef. i. 4), 
and at the very beginning of the apostles’ labours there existed 
in Tyre a Christian community, which was visited by Paul 
(Acts xxi. 3 sq.), and thenceforth continued to grow steadily. 
Is it not, however, Christian Tyre which is lying in ruins? 
One of the most noteworthy ruins is the magnificent cathedral 
of Tyre, for the consecration of which Eusebius of Caesarea 
composed an address. Down to the present, then, there have 
indeed been preludes in which there are features belonging to 
the fulfilment of the prophecy; but the real fulfilment has 
apparently become impossible. Whether the prophecy will 
in the end be fulfilled only ideally, 7. in so far as along with 
the kingdoms of the world its commerce also becomes God's 
and His Son’s, or avevpatixas in the sense in which this 
word is used in the Apocalypse, ze. by the reproduction in 
another city of the essential nature of old Tyre, just as Rome 
was a reproduction of Babylon in this respect, or in propria 
persona, i.e. by the disappearance of the present miserable Sur 
before a Tyre that rises again from its ruins,—this no ex- 
positor, who is not himself a prophet, is able to say. 


PART IV.—FINALE OF THE GREAT CATASTROPHE, 
CHAPS. XXIV.-XXVII. 


The cycle of prophecy that begins here finds a counterpart 
in the Old Testament only perhaps in Zech. ix-xiv. Both 
these sections are eschatological and apocalyptic /in content. 

VOL. I. 2D 
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Even so, they start from apparently sharply-defined historical 
circumstances, which, however, like will-o’-the-wisps, elude any 
attempt at following out and grasping them. The particular 
reason for this is that the root of the idea in the circumstances 
being laid hold of, they are lifted forward out of the sphere 
of mere history and made symbols of things in the far-distant 
final future. It is not matter for wonder, therefore, that in the 
case of these chapters (xxiv.—xxvii.) Isaiah’s authorship has 
been denied since the time of Eichhorn and Koppe, notwith- 
standing the fact that, so far as the mere words are concerned, 
they contain nothing later than the Assyrian period. This 
was done by Rosenmiiller in the first edition of his Scholia, 
but in the second and third editions he again deviated from 
this view, mainly because the prophecy nowhere passes beyond 
the political horizon of Isaiah’s own time. We cannot allow 
any weight to the reason mentioned for the genuineness ; it 
is the light thrown by it which we compared to a will-o’-the- 
wisp. As a consequence, too, of following this light, however, 
critics in the course of their search after another historical 
basis for this cycle of prophecy to take the place of that 
offered in Isaiah’s own times, are involved in contradic- 
tions. According to some, the author wrote in Babylon; 
according to others, in Judah: according to some, towards the 
end of the exile; according to others, as early as the fall of 
the kingdom of Judah. Hitzig holds that the city of the 
world ( Weltstadt) whose destruction is prophesied is Nineveh ; 
most others, that it is Babylon. Only Egypt and Assyria 
are mentioned by the prophet as powers that enslave Israel, 
and so Knobel is led to think that he is speaking figuratively 
for fear of the enemies still dwelling in Judah. All attempts 
to settle the historical circumstances break down, because 
everything that seems to belong to this or that historical 
period is only eschatological symbol. There is no way of 
determining whether what reads as history belongs to the 
present or the past of the prophet; his stand is taken in 
advance of the farthest point as yet reached by history in its 
course. These chapters (xxiv.—xxvii.), joined on as they are 
to chaps. xiii—xxiii, without any heading, demand that they 
should be viewed as connected with the oracles concerning the 
nations in a relation of continuous progress, and this relation is 
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supported by retrospective allusions, and the fact that Jeremiah 
(cf. xxiv. 17 sq. with Jer. xlviii. 43 sq.) seems to have read these 
chapters and xiii.—xxiii together." The particular judgments 
prophesied in the oracles against the nations run out into 
this final judgment as into a sea, and all the salvation that 
encircles with a halo of radiance the oracles against the 
nations concentrates here its light and warmth. Chapters 
xxiv.—xxvii. are the finale to chaps. xiii—xxiii., and that in 
the strictest sense of the word. This concluding cycle per- 
forms the same function as the finale in musical compositions, 
—it gathers into one grand impressive whole the previously 
scattered themes, It is also, however, in reality full of music 
and song. The description of the catastrophe in chap. xxiv. 
is followed by an echo in the simple form of a hymn. As 
the book of Immanuel (chaps. vii.—xii.) concludes with a 
psalm of the redeemed, so here there rise the strains of a 
fourfold song of praise. It celebrates the overthrow of the 
city of the world (xxv. 1, 2), the appearing and beatific pre- 
sence of Jehovah (xxv. 9), the restoration and resurrection of 
Israel (xxvi. 1-19), the vineyard of the community bringing 
forth fruit under Jehovah’s protection (xxvii. 2-5). This 
song, too, assumes every form from the most sublime hymn 
to the most ordinary kind of popular ditty. It is a great 
and varied concert to which we are listening, opened and 
closed only as it were with the epic beginning chap. xxiv., 
and the epic conclusion chap. xxvii. 6 sqq., and interspersed 
with sort of recitative pieces in which the thread of prophecy 
is carried forward. Nowhere, too, do we find so much music 
in the very sound of the words. This entire jinale is a great 
Hallelujah to chaps, xiii—xxiii, hymnlike in content, musical 
in form. The form does not make us hesitate to attribute it 
to Isaiah ; even Driver notes verses and groups of verses 
quite Isaianic in style, and admits the type to be fundamentally 
Isaianic and non-Jeremianic. But this cannot be denied :— 
the contents, in order to find a place in the development of 
the Old Testament knowledge of salvation, must be referred to 
post-Isaianic times. The author is not Isaiah himself, but a 
disciple of Isaiah’s who in this case surpasses his master. 
Isaiah is great in himself, greater still in his disciples, as 
1 See the closing remarka, Drechsler’s Isaiah, iii. 405 aq., cf. 399 sq. 
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rivers are greater than tlie source whence they issue. It 
must, however, always appear strange, that tradition has 
been so careless as to let the name of a prophet who, like the 
author of Isa. xxiv.—xxvii., played so important a part in the 
history of thought on the subject of salvation, sink into 
oblivion. 


THE JUDGMENT UPON THE Earta, Cuap. XXIV. 


Like xix. 1, the first verse of chap. xxiv. places us at once 
in the very midst of the catastrophe, and the contents of the 
subsequent description of the judgment are gathered together 
in a few comprehensive sentences (as in xv. 1, xvii. 1, xxiii 1, 
ef. xxxiii. 1). Vers. 1-3: “ Behold, Jehovah poureth out the 
carth and laycth it waste, and marreth its furn and scattereth 
its inhabitants, And it farcth as with the people, so with the 
priest ; as with the servant, so with his master; as with the 
-maid, so with her mistress; as with the buycr, so with the 
seller; as with the lender, so with the borrower; as with the 
creditor, so with the debtor. Emptying the carth is emptied out, 
and plundering is plundered, for Jehovah hath spoken this 
word.” As it does everywhere in Isaiah (iii. 1, xvii. 1, xix. 1, 
xxx. 27, and frequently), 73 points to something future. It 
is also only in Isaiah that we find prophecies beginning like 
this with nothing but mon; for though the most nearly parallel 
beginnings, Jer. xlvii. 2, xlix. 35, cf. li. 1, Ezek. xxix. 3, do 
commence with msn, an introductory formula precedes. The 
emphatic 734 ‘2 °D, which everywhere in Isaiah forms the 
conclusion of a statement about the future, occurs by no 
means exclusively (Obad. 18; Joel iv. 8; Micah iv. 4; 
1 Kings xiv. 11), though, no doubt, principally in the Book 
of Isaiah (i. 20, xxi. 17, xxii. 25, xxv. 8, xl 5, lviii. 14; 
cf. in addition, specially xix. 4 and xvi. 13, xxxvii.22). The 
detailed enumeration of ver. 2 has Isaianic parallels in ii 
12-16, iii. 2 sq., 18-23, cf. ix. 13 (cf. also xix. 2-4, where 
there is a judgment unfolded which concludes similarly). The 
prophet begins at this early stage to play with sounds. There 
is a similarity in the ring of PP3 (root p32, reproducing the 
sound of a liquid gradually emptying itself out) and pba 
(cf. Arab, dalliika, an empty bare desert), as in Nah. ii. 11, 
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cf. 3; Jer. li. 2, The Niphal imperfects are intentionally 
written Pi3m and 13h (instead of P3M, 12M), as if from hollow 
roots, in order that they may rhyme with the absolute 
infinitives (cf. xxii. 13). Instead, too, of the regular "77333, 
we have 71223 with more closely attracted 2 for the sake of 
getting the same opening sound as in the case of the other 
ten words. 19D is a lender, and nid one who deals in loans 
(borrower). In the clause in which the comparison is drawn, 
x3 (so here according to the Massora, whereas in 1 Sam. 
xxii, 2, NW) is written instead of 7v, Similarly kw? else- 
where also occurs alongside of 7¥3, and indeed from com- 


rT 


arison of | ;, to prorogue, to delay, to credit, is the original 
P uj» 60 prorog y gl 


form. ¥/3 is the creditor, and {2 NY WN is not the person 
who has borrowed from him, but, as 12/2 everywhere means to 
credit (Hiph. give credit), the one whom he lends to (with 3 
of obj. like 2 &33, ix. 3), not the person through whom he is 
xv (Hitzig on Jer. xv. 10). Hence—likeness of creditor, 
likeness of debtor—d.e. it fares with the one exactly as with 
the other. The judgment is one that embraces all without 
distinction of rank and condition. It is universal, too, not 
merely within the borders of the entire land of Israel, but as 
regards the inhabitants of the earth, for 087 means the earth 
here, and implies even the New Testament ethical idea of 
Koopos as in xi. 4, 

That it is so, vers. 4—9 show, where the condition of the 
curse - smitten earth is more particularly described, and its 
cause stated: “ Stricken down, lying withered is the earth ; 
languishing and withered is the world ; they have languished 
away, the foremost of the people of the earth. And the earth 
is become regardlessly wicked under its inhabitants, for they 
transgressed revelations, violated the statute, broke the ever- 
lasting covenant. Therefore Curse hath devoured the earth, and 
they who dull in it make expiation; therefore are burnt up 
the inhabitants of the earth, and there remain few mortals. 
The juice of the grape mourns, withered is the vine, all the 
merry-hearted groan. Hushed is the joyous playing of timbrel, 
ceased has the uproar of the exultant, hushed is the joyous play- 
ing of the lute. They do not drink wine with song, bitter tastes 
strong drink to them who drink tt.” | 23F (always without the 
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article, after the fashion of proper nouns) and 728", which 
are in general in this cycle of prophecy interchangeable, are 
used here (ver. 4), as in xxvi. 9, as parallel expressions. In 
poetry 3A signifies the earth, and that without limitation (also 
xiii. 11, xviii. 3), so that 787 also is used here in the most 
comprehensive sense (not as in the passage xxxiii. 9, which 
contains the same play on sounds). The earth, including D1», 
the high ones (abstr. pro concer. like 333, v. 13, xxii. 24) of 
the earth’s people (OY, as in xlii. 5, xl. 7, of humanity), is 
plunged into mourning, and is become like a withered heat- 


wasted plant. oO (from px, bd, to be or become long, 


to hang down far, loosely, withered) stands in semi-pause, 
thus bringing into prominence the following subject. It is 
the penalty of the sin of the earth’s inhabitants which the 
earth has to share, for the iniquity of those who live on it 
has been imparted to it. 2" (52M) means to be degenerate, 
set on evil (ix. 16), regardlessly wicked, used thus intransi- 
tively of a land to have the guilt of iniquity, especially blood- 
guiltiness, attaching to it (Ps. evi. 38; Num. xxxv. 33; ef. 
transit. Jer. iii. 9). The regardlessly wicked conduct of men, 
by which the earth has been made 759M, is expressed in three 
short hurried indignantly excited sentences (cf. xv. 6, xvi. 4, 
xxix. 20, xxxiii. 8; also xxiv. 5, i. 4, vi. 8, and not in Isaiah ; 
Joel i. 10; and, perhaps, Josh. vii. 11). In view of the 
universal reference in 7787, we cannot understand by law 
merely the positive law of Israel. There is, however, also a 
positive law older than Israel. It was with the human 
race in the person of Noah, and so before it had split into 
peoples, that God made an everlasting covenant consisting of 
promises and obligations. But the inhabitants of the earth 
have transgressed (2) this revealed rule of life; they have 
forsaken (left behind them, 8°; cf. ahlafa, to become faith- 
less, Aulf, the non-fulfilling what was promised) this law; 
they have broken this covenant (3754, root 1p, separate, dirt- 
mere). Israel is included among the transgressors, and by 
this the choice of expression is determined. With BY the 
prophecy, exactly as in v. 25, cf. 24, makes the transition 
from the sin to the punishment. 78 is the curse of God 
with which the transgressors of His law are threatened (Dan. 
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ix. 11; cf. the borrowed passage Jer. xxiii. 10, from which, 
in some codices and editions, 723% in place of 92% has passed 
into our passage). The curse of God devours, for it is fire, 
and a fire devouring from within outwards (see i. 31, v. 24, 
ix. 18, x. 16 sq., xxix. 6, xxx. 27 sqq., xxxiii, 11-14), ‘n 
(Milel) from 0, they are burned out, exusti. With regard 
to ORM, it is hardly necessary to remark that it is not to be 
referred to Dv’ = DY, DOW, but of the two meanings culpam 
contrahere and culpam sustinere has the latter. We should 
note in the vanishing away of men till there is only a small 
remnant an Isaianic feature; "XY CNY) is the formal word 
for this remnant. Y? (used of number here and in xvi. 14, 
of time, x. 25, xxix. 17) is exclusively Isaianic, and MN is 
used as in xxxiii. 8; cf. xiii. 12. Ver. 7 reminds us of Joel 
chap. i (cf. on the short sentences xxix. 20, xvi. 8-10) 
vers. 8 and 9, of v. 12, 14, and other Isaianic passages. roy 
is found only in Isaiah (Zeph. ii. 15 derives it from Isa. 
xxii, 2, xxxii. 13; Zeph. iii. 11, like Isa, xiii, 3), and for 
183 (with joyous song), cf. xxx. 32 (with beating of timbrels 
and playing of lutes) together with xxviii. 7. The descrip- 
tion is elegiac, and dwells so long on wine (cf. chap. xvi.), 
because as a vegetable product and as a drink it is of all the 
gifts of God in nature the one that most gladdens the human 
heart (Ps. civ. 15; Judg. ix. 13). All the means of enjoy- 
ment are destroyed, and even though much of what gladdens 
still exists, it is bitter to men's taste. 

The world and its pleasure are judged, judged also the city 
of the world, where the world’s power and pleasure were 
concentrated. Vers. 10-13: “ Broken to pieces is the city of 
Tohu, shut up every house, not to be set foot in. A cry of 
lamentation because of the wine is in the fields, all gladness has 
set, the joy of the earth is banished. Of the city there is left 
desolation, and the gate was battered into ruins. For so will it 
be within the earth, in the midst of the peoples, as at the beating 
of the olive, as at the gleaning, when the vintage is over.” In 
view of the fact that M7? is joined on to wh (a kind of proper 
name), it is not possible to take 7A NMP collectively (like 
Rosenmiiller, Drechsler), and the context, in which, as we 
saw, 787 has the sense of xocpos, prevents our understanding 
it (like Schegg, Stier, and others) of Jerusalem (according to 
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xxxii. 13 sq.). It is the city that is the centre of the world 
and its alienation from God, whose end will be 3A as its 
essence was 31h; destruction of the harmony of the divine 
order was its essence, destruction of its existence and pre- 
cipitation back into the chaos of the primeval beginning will 
be itsend. Rome is similarly called turbida Roma in Persius, 
i. 5. Here, too, everything is Isaianic: wh is used as in 
xxix. 21; and with regard to NiBD (ita ut tngredi nequeas, 
sew, on account of the ruins that block up the entrance), cf. 
xxiii. 1, vii. 8, xvii. 1; also v. 9, vi 11, xxxii. 13. Crying 
on account of the wine in the fields outside, ver. 11 (cf. Job 
v. 10), is lamentation over the destruction of the vineyards. 
Wine, which is one of the favourite Isaianic symbols, stands 
here, too, for all the natural sources of joy conjointly. The 
expression nney-pa IW presupposes an affinity between joy 
and light, for 7, ,£, means to go away, and, especially, to 
set of the sun (Assyr. eréb Samsi, sunset). Of the city (*Y3, 

partitive, as in case of ‘2, x. 22) nothing more is left (18t'3) 

than "e¥, which it has become (cf. v. 9, xxxii. 14), The strong 

gates, which once swarmed with men, are battered (N3‘, as in 

Micah i. 7, for N3¥, Gesen. § 67, Rem. 8) into ruins (™RY, dar. 

Aey., noun predicative of consequence, as in xxxvii. 26, into 

desolated heaps; cf. vi. 11 and elsewhere). Then there is left 

in the wide circuit of the earth (vi. 12, vii. 22; but 7289, the 

earth, as in x. 23, xix. 24), and in the midst of what has 

hitherto been a crowd of peoples (cf. Micah v. 6 sq.), only a 

small remnant of men. The metaphors of this passage, which 

is a miniature of xvii. 4—6, express the fundamental thought 

which runs through the Book of Isaiah from beginning to 

end. The state of matters produced by the catastrophe is 

like the olive-beating, which recovers the fruit left hanging 

when the trees were stripped, and like the grape-gleaning 

after the grape harvest has been fully gathered in (793, here as 

in x. 25, xvi. 4, xxi. 16, and frequently = to be past, whereas 

it means to be hopelessly gone, xxxii. 10, like xv. 6); there 

will be as few men left in the great wide world as olives 

and grapes after the principal harvest in each case. Those 

who are saved belong especially, but not exclusively (Joel 

iii. 5), to Israel. The place where they assemble is the land 

of promise. 
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There a community now exists which, purified by the jud¢- 
ment, now rouses itself to discharge its calling as the apostle 
of the world, Vers. 14,15: “ Those will lift up their voice, 
shout exultingly ; because of Jehovah's majesty they shout from 
the sea : ‘ Therefore in the lands of the sun praise ye Jehovah, 
in the isles of the sea the name of Jehovah the God of Israel.’” 
The reason and matter of rejoicing is ‘7 fia, ie. that Jehovah 
has shown Himself so majestic in judgment and mercy (xii. 
5 sq.), and is now so manifest in His exaltedness (ii. 11, 17). 
Therefore the sound of rejoicing comes from the Mediterranean 
(2&2), by which the land where Jehovah’s community dwelt is 
washed. The community when turned in that direction had 
before it the islands and coastlands (0° “8, as only once 
more, xi. 11; cf. Ezek. xxvi. 18) of the European west, and 
behind it the lands of the Asiatic east, called O08, the lands 
of the light, ae. of the sunrise. This is the meaning that we, 
along with F. Schelling, Drechsler, Griinbaum (Zésch/t. deut. 
morgenl. Gesellschaft, xxi. 597), put on the word OM® (a dz. 
Aey., like BND, xi. 8). The reading ovxa (Lowth, J. D. 
Michaelis, Hitzig, Cheyne, Driver, on authority of LXX.) 
destroys the antithesis of east and west, which we are led to 
look for. The summons goes forth in both directions, and 
calls, because of the manifestation of the glory of Jehovah, 
Israel’s God (xviii. 7) to the praise of His name. His ov 
(cf. xxx. 27) is just His essence or nature as made known 
and rendered capable of being named in His acts of judgment 
and mercy. 

The summons, too, does not go forth in vain. Ver. 16a: 
“From the border of the earth we hear songs, ‘ Praise to the 
righteous one!’?” It is not unnatural to think that in pw? 
Jehovah is meant; but, as Hitzig rightly remarks, P%¥1 is 
never used thus absolutely of Jehovah (cf. Ps. cxii. 4, where, 

t 
1 Doderlein compares the Arabic ag) septentrio, but this is the Greek 


¢ a 
evpo;. It is more natural to think of regions in the west, for Jy! means 
the time between mid-day and sunset, like the Talmudic mix (xmrix), 
the evening, in Pehlvi pony, urwerdn, western; cf. RUAN, western 
region, Bathra 25a, Kiddushin 12), which, however, according to Fried. 
Delitzsch, Assyr. Studien, p. 141, might be a contraction of the Assyrian 
aharru. 
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however, it is connected with other attributes, and Ex. ix. 27 
where it occurs in an antithesis), and, in addition to this, ‘3¥ 
is what Jehovah bestows (iv. 2, xxviii. 5), while what is 
given to him is not ‘2¥ but 7133, We must therefore explain 
the passage in accordance with iii, 10; cf. Hab. ii 4. It is 
the community of the righteous whose faith has outlasted the 
fire of the judgment of wrath that is intended. Its summons 
to praise Jehovah is answered from the border of the earth 
with songs, in which it is thanked and congratulated. The 
earth is thought of under the figure of a garment spread out; 
42D is the edge or end of it—the most distant eastern and 
western extremities (cf. xi. 12). The grateful songs, whose 
echo sounds in the ears of the community of the future, rise 
from that quarter. 

The prophet feels himself éy avevpare to be a member of 
this community. Still all at once he becomes conscious of 
sufferings that must first of all be got over, and which he 
cannot see without himself experiencing also. Vers. 160-20: 
“Then I said, Ruin to me! Ruin to me! Woe tome! Rob- 
bers rob, and, like roblers robbing, they rob. Terror and pit and 
snare are upon thee, O inhabitant of the earth! And it comes to 
pass, whoso fleeth from the tidings of the terror falls into the pit, 
and whoso escapeth out of the pit is taken in the snare; for the 
trap-doors of the height above are opened, and the earth’s foun- 
dations quake. Breaking breaks up the earth ; bursting bursts up 
earth ; tottering totters earth to its fall: reeling reels earth like a 
drunken man, and surings like a hammock ; and the weight of tts 
crimes presses heavily on it, and tt falls and rises not again.” 
71081 (cf. vi. 5) is connected with an apocalypse in the same 
way as, eg.,in Rev. vii. 14. He said it at that time when in 
a state of ecstasy ; now when he is writing down what he saw, 
this saying is a thing of the past. Behind the final salvation 
there is a final judgment of wrath, and looking back to that he 
broke out into the cry of pain; ‘PM, consuming, wasting away 
(see x. 16, xvii. 4) to me, te. I must pass away. The word 
‘Nis formed like "0, ‘?, 2¥, 2Y, and is really a neuter ad- 
jective, meaning-emaciatum = macies: it is from 72M, to make 


vy 
Bre 


ae 
disappear, wipe away, Arab. |;,, usp more general in signifi- 


cation = to damage, whence raziya, plur. razdyd, Palmyr. psn, 
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calamities (Zischft. deut. morgenl. Gesellschaft, xviii. 81); cf., 
however, also (53 ay to be enfeebled, exhausted. He sees a 


dreadful fierce people at work among men and treasures 
thinning them out (cf. for the play upon sound in 33, tecte 
agere, i.e. from behind, treacherously, trickily, xxi. 2, xxxiii. 1). 
The exclamation, “terror and pit,” etc. (applied by Jer. 
xlviii. 43 sq. to the fate coming on Moab from the Chaldeans), 
is not an invocation, but only the deeply-felt statement of the 
inevitable. The words pit and snare compare men to game 
and the enemies to hunters (cf. Jer. xvi. 16; Lam. iv. 19). 
nnB is derived from a strong verb, NB (cf. the popular 
Arabian proverb, “whoever digs a pit for others, 2) =u, 
falls into it himself”); 72", as in viii. 15, xxviii. 13. The 
Yin Tv is used exactly as in Judg. xvi. 9; cf. Isa. xvi. 9. 
Whoever, on hearing the terrible news, flees before it (10, 
as in xxxiii. 3), by no means escapes the destruction, but 
falls into its clutches, if not in the one way, then in the 
other (the very same thouglit which is expressed twice by Amos 
in v. 19, and again at greater length and in more terribly 
sublime words in ix. 1-4). The instruments of punishment 
referred to in 0312 are kept in the background. What stands 
in the foreground and dominates the whole is the thought 
that the judgment is a direct act of God Himself. For this 
reason it is described as if it were another flood (for the 
nialy, sluices, carappaxras, of the rakta' point back to Gen. 
vii. 11, viii, 2; cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 23), and represented as an 
earthquake. [18 “Dip are the foundations on which the visible 
body of the earth rests. The three reflexive forms in ver. 19 
together with their gerundives, the latter of which help the 
mind to take in, by keeping steadily before it, each stage of the 
catastrophe, fix in a word-picture the way in which the earth in 
its quaking first breaks, then bursts and falls. AY" seems to 
be a slip of the pen for ¥4, unless, as in Hab. iii. 9, it is a 
nomen actionis instead of the inf. abs. ; the accentuation, how- 
ever (different from Prov. xxv. 19, where Decht does not in- 
dicate the place of the tone), treats the ak as a toneless 
addition, and the form therefore (like sp, Num. xxiii. 25) as 
inf. absol, The reflexive form }y5Nn is here, of course, not 
Hithpal. from YW, vociferari, but Hithpo. from vn (7s), 
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frangere. The earth first of all gets fractured, then yawning 
chasms open, once more it sways to and fro, and falls. It is 
no longer possible for it to keep upright, its enormities bear 
it heavily down (733 for 733, the weight being represented as 
active), so that now for the last time it reels like a drunk 
man (xxviii. 7, xxix. 9), or like a hammock (i. 8), then falls 
never to rise again. The articles with 3 express the genus. 
‘0, whence han, is connected with pw (Ps. xcix. 1), just as 
ole, to turn oneself hither and thither in walking, se balancer, 
with py, whence Dbbnn, 

If the old earth perishes in such a manner from its place 
in the universe, God will at the same time (the prophet does 
not break up in thought and chronologically arrange what 
belongs to the end of all things) punish the princes of heaven 
as well as the princes of earth. The secrets of two worlds 
here unveil themselves to the gaze of the Old Testament 
seer. Vers. 21-23: “ And tt comes to pass in that day, 
Jehovah will visit the host of the height in the height, and the 
kings of the earth on the earth. And they are immured as one 
immures prisoners in the pit, and shut up in the prison, and 
after the expiry of many days they are visited. And covered 
with shame is the moon and confounded the sun, for as king 
reigns Jchovah of hosts on Mount Zion, and before His elders 1s 
glory.” In view of the antithesis of BIND and ADIW (cf. 
xxiii, 176), which is made as sharp and prominent as possible, 
we cannot (with the Targum, Luther, Calvin, Hévernick) 
understand by the host of the height earthly powers. The 
name itself is also opposed to this view; for D190 N2¥, as is 
shown by ver. 18 (where fd = DOWD, cf. xxxiii. 5, xxxvii. 
23, xl. 26), is equivalent to O'D81 N2¥, and everywhere this 
is either the starry host (xl 26) or the angelic host (1 Kings 
xxii, 19; Ps. exlviii. 2), occasionally both in one without 
distinction (Neh. ix. 6). As sun and moon are mentioned in 
ver. 23, we might be inclined to think (with Baudissin, G. A. 
Smith, and others) that here the host of the height is the 
starry host: “The shining kingly forms of the sky, the stars 
out of which idols have been made fall from their altars, and 
the kings of the earth from their thrones” (Umbreit). The 
antithetical member "250, however, compels us to suppose 
that DIT K3¥ also designates personal powers, and the par- 
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ticularizing account of the penal visitation Oy PB, as in 
xxvii. 1, 3, ef. xxvi. 21, and the verbal and material parallel, 
Jer. xlvi, 25), “they are immured,” etc, which in some 
way or another must be applicable also to the host of heaven, 
postulates personality. It might be objected that it is the 
kings who are immured, and that in the putting to shame of 
the sun and moon in ver, 23, the penal visitation of the 
host of heaven is expressed. The fact, however, that sun and 
moon are thrown into the shade by the revelation of the 
glory of Jehovah, we cannot for a moment admit to be 
punishment. But if 01) N2¥ is the angelic host, the penal 
visitation referred to must be one that, happening within the 
spirit-world, stands in causal connection with the history of 
humanity, specially with the history of the peoples) Con- 
sequently Siw N2¥ will have to be understood as meaning 
the angels of the peoples and kingdoms (Abn Ezra, Rosen- 
miiller, Hitzig, Knobel), and the presupposition of this 
prophecy is what is stated in Deut. xxxii. 8a, LXX. (cf. 
Syriac, xvii. 14), and represented in the visions of the Book 
of Daniel, viz. that there is a world of spirits which God 
employs to carry on His government of the world, and which 
influences not only the life of the individual, but also the 
history of the peoples. God’s judgment here goes forth, as 
against the kings of earth so against the celestial guardian 
powers of the peoples, though it need not from this be 
supposed that these guardian powers were from the first 
rebel angels. They come under God’s penal visitation, 
because they have misled the peoples whom it was their 
duty to lead.” Ver. 22a states the preliminary punishment 
of the angelic as well as of the human princes. ‘EX 
takes the place of an inf. intens. like nbody, xxii. 17. 
my, Hab. iii. 9, cf. mph, ver. 19, and the construction 
TDR TBDX, following the verbal expression DX OX, to 
immure a captive, means “immuring after the manner of 
immuring captives ;” for )D%, to gather, in x. 14, xxxiii. 4, 
has here the signification to immure (thrust into), as in Gen. 
xlii 17. Both verbs are used with 5Y, because the captives 
are thrust down into pit and ward from above cy contains 


1 Eiesenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, i. p. 814 9q., shows how familiar 
later Judaism was with this idea. 
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the two ideas wpon or over anything and info it, eg. 1 Sam. 
xxxi, 4; 2 Kings iv. 4; Job vii 16; see Hitzig on Nah. 
iii. 12). How we are to understand this is shown by 2 Pet. 
ii. 4, Jude 6, with the parallels in the Book of Henoch 
(xviii. 14-16, cf. x. 12 sq.) and the Jubilees (chap. v.). 
The prophet is thinking of the abyss of Hades, where they 
are reserved, bound with chains of darkness els xpicow 
peyddns juépas. In accordance with this parallel, we must 
apparently understand by ‘72B', on the analogy of xxix. 6, 
Ezek. xxxviii. 8, cf. 728, seg. ace, xxvi. 21 (also xxvi. 14), 
Ps. lix. 6: visitation in wrath, and so execution of the final 
punishment. Hitzig, Ewald, Knobel, Luzzatto, on the other 
hand, understand by it a visitation in mercy; Gesenius, 
Umbreit, and others (without support in idiom or custom), a 
citation. A comparison of xxiii. 17 in relation to xxiii, 15 
(following which the Targum and Saadia paraphrase, they 
will come again into remembrance) is in favour of visitation in 
mercy ; they are visited in getting free again (cf Rev. xx. 3). 
They then begin again their former life, but only immediately 
(as ver. 23 says) to lose for ever their temporarily re-acquired 
dominion. Then the Lord reigns with His own in the new 
Jerusalem in such glory that the silvery moon (723?) shame- 
facedly veils itself, and the glowing sun (97) is confounded 
with shame (see on i, 29), because in the presence of such 
glory the two great lights of heaven will be, according to a 
Jewish expression, x3 NXII'D, like a lamp in the noontide 
sunshine. Noteworthy among the many parallels to ver. 23 
found in Isaiah (77 and m325, xxx. 26; 767 and gia, i. 29; 
7b, xxxiii. 22; on Mount Zion and in Jerusalem, x. 12) are 
those to the concluding noun-sentence 133 3p? 7321, especially 
xi. 10 (also iv. 5), and for the definition of the idea in 5°22, 
i 26, cf. iii 14. “His elders,” as also the twenty - four 
mpecBurepo. of the Apocalypse, are not angels, but men. 
Angels never become 22? (see Jris, p. 174). They are elders 
after God’s own heart, such as in contrast with its present 
bad 0°37? (iii. 14) are promised to the Israel of the Jerusalem 
of the future (i. 26). These, being admitted to God’s im- 
mediate presence and reigning with Him, are confronted with 
nothing but glory, and it they reflect. 
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Tue FourFoLD Hymnic Ecuo, Cuaps. XXV., XXVL 


A.—The first echo: salvation of the peoples after the fall of 
the city of the world, chap. xxv. 1-8. 


But what at this time is accomplished finds not only its re- 
flection but also its echo, At xxv. 1 sqq. the hymnic echoes 
begin. The prophet, transported to the end of time, celebrates 
what he saw in psalms and songs. These do not reproduce 
merely the contents of the prophecy, but by penetrating to its 
depths and drawing out of it, they partly develop, partly pro- 
vide the means for developing it further. The first echo is 
xxv. 1-8, or more exactly xxv. 1-5. The prophet, whom 
from chap. xii, we already know to be a psalmist, acts as 
leader of the community of the future, and praises Jehovah 
for having destroyed the mighty city of the world, and for 
having proved Himself the shield and defence of the hitherto 
oppressed community against the tyranny of the city of the 
world. Vers. 1-5: “ Jehovah, my God art Thou! TI will 
exalt Thee, praise Thy name, that Thou hast done wonders, 
counsels from afar, truthfulness, truth. For Thou hast turned 
what was a city into a heap of stones, the steep castle into ruins, 
the erection of tarbarians into a city of the past, for ever not 
to be rebuilt. Therefore will a fierce people honour Thee, citics 
of violent nations fear Thee. For Thou didst prove Thyself to 
be a stronghold to the humble, a stronghold to the poor in his 
distress, a shelter from the rain-storm, a shade from the sun’s 
burning ; for the blast of violent ones became like a rain- 
storm against a wall. Like the sun’s burning in a thirsty 
land Thou didst subdue the uproar of the barbarians ; like the 
sun’s burning before the shadow of clouds had the violent men’s 
song of victory to subside.’ The introduction, in structure 
reminding us somewhat of the “ Aufgesang” of the Minne- 
singers, is to be understood in accordance with Ps. cxviii. 28 : 
Jehovah (vocat.), my God art Thou. This confession of faith 
now sounds forth in tones of increased strength and fervour. 
Among the many plays on sound in the cycle of prophecy the 
rhyme aromimcha (see as to t on i. 15, lii. 12), ddeh simcha 
is noteworthy. 8?3 Ny (like Ps. Ixxvii. 15, Ixxviii. 12) is 
taken from Ex. xv. 11 (as xii. 2 from Ex. xv. 2). The 
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wonders now accomplished are Pi nixy, resolutions taken far 
back, i.e. long before, God’s thoughts from eternity,—the same 
ideal view as in xxii. 11, xxxvii. 26 (a perfect parallel in every 
respect to our passage), and all through the second part. 
Nagelsbach translates, “ counsels with a distant object,” but 
even pirrd of xxxvii. 26 points to the past in such a con- 
nection. It is the manifold "¥Y of the Holy One of Israel 
(v. 19, xiv. 24-27, xix. 12,17, xxiii. 8, xxviii, 29) which 
displays its wonders in the events that happen in time. The 
phrase N2N1 ON Avy requires us to connect emtima émen with 
mvY as accusative of the second and third object. Deriva- 
tives from the same original stand side by side in order to 
emphasize the idea as much as possible, as in iii. 1, xvi. 6. 7330€ 
means faith and faithfulness (from the root idea of firmness) 
as qualities and conditions; f& (only here) is faithfulness 
proved and maintained in deeds. Jehovah has shown constancy, 
has been constant, z.e. once having allowed His word to take 
effect, He has stood to it. The city of the world is overthrown. 
Jehovah has, as the first sentence, ending with zake/, says, 
transposed out of the nature of a city into the condition of a 
heap of stones. The parallel member might lead us to look 
for YYF, but the sentence as it stands brings only the change 
effected into prominence. ? is used as in, ¢g., xxiii. 13; ef. 
xxxvii. 26 ; and 70 as in vii. 8, xvii. 1, xxiii 1, xxiv. 10. 78D 
(here and xxiii 13) or nba (xvii. 1) is a word, instances of 
which are found only in the Book of Isaiah. Y, 7, and fiow 
are likewise words commonly used by Isaiah in parallelisms 
(i. 26, xxii. 2, xxxii. 13 sq.); and OM, as in i. 7, xxix. 5, is 
the most general designation of the enemies of the people of 
God. The fall of the world-empire is followed by the con- 
version of the heathen; for the songs, xxiv. 16, come from the 
lips of the farthest peoples. Ver. 3 runs parallel with Rev. 
xv. 3 sq. Peoples, down to this time uncivilised and slaves 
of their passions (t¥), submit to Jehovah with proper reverence ; 
those hitherto despotically oppressive (O'S, as in xiii. 11 of 
the form pede, ox"B), with humble fear. The reason for 
this conversion of the heathen is, as stated in the Apocalypse, 
étt Ta Sieatmpata cou édavepwOnoav. 71 and {3X (cf. xiv. 
30, xxix. 19) are names of the ecclesia pressa, as we know 
from their use in the Psalms, Jehovah has proved Himself to 
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her in her distress (19 "¥3, as in xxvi. 16, lxiii. 9, cf. xxiii. 2) a 
stronghold (M¥® from MY) or refuge (from ny, dle, see on xxx. 3), 


in short, a place of safety, a protection against the storm, 
and shade from the heat (cf. as to the figures, iv. 6, xxxii 2, 
xvi. 3; Sir. xxxi. 16, Greek text), so that the blast of the 
tyrants (cf. 9, xxx. 28, xxxiiii 11; Ps, lxxvi. 13) became 
like a wall-storm, ze like a storm which comes in contact 
with a wall (cf. ix. 3, shoulder-stick, ze. one which comes in 
contact with the shoulder), dashes against it and is broken, 
without being able to wash it away (xxviii. 17; Ps. lxii. 4), 
for it is the wall of a strong castle, and this strong castle is 
Jehovah Himself. As Jehovah is able to subdue all of a 
sudden the sun’s intense heat in dryness (j*¥, abstr. pro coner., 
as in xxxii, 2=™¥ PO, xli. 18), and it is allayed as soon as 
He raises a shady cover (Jer. iv. 29), ae. of clouds (Ex. xix. 9 ; 
Ps. xviii. 12), so does He of a sudden subdue the raging (fixv, 
as in xvii. 12) of the hordes that assail His people, and the 
tyrants’ song of triumph (5, elsewhere only Cant. ii 12), 
which spread over the world like scorching heat, is made to 
subside. 329 has its neuter root meaning, “to bow or bend” 


(Arab. Us, imp. 0.), as in xxxi. 4, 


So the first hymnic echo dies out, and the eschatological 
prophecy, returning to xxiv. 23, but with a power of insight 
increased by prayer, proceeds. Ver. 6: “ And Jehovah of hosts 
prepares for all peoples on this mountain a feast of fat ghings, 
a feast of wines on the lees, of fat things rich in marrow, of 
wines on the lees well strained.” “This mountain” is Zion, the 
place of God’s presence, the place of His community’s worship. 
The feast thought of therefore is a spiritual one, an antitype 
of the meals in connection with the Shelamim sacrifices (cf. 
Ps. xxii. 26 sqq.), which it far surpasses. OY, elsewhere 
lees (from "%, to lay past or up, to let ferment), are here vina 
JSaecata, as Cato, de re rust. c. 154, calls wines which have 
lain on the lees for a long time for the sake of gaining in 
strength, colour, and durability. Of course O”DY really 
means the faeces themselves; and bad wines might bear this 
name, as faex Laletana in Martial, i. 27. But the adjective 
does away with the idea of dregginess. For O'ppt oMDe are 
wines which, left on their lees after the first fermentation, have 
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thoroughly fermented and long settled, and which are filtered 
before drinking (Greek, otvos caxkias, ic. Sciducpevos or 
SenOcxos, from 8:nOeiv, percolare), hence strong clear wines. 
DEY is equivalent to 0°22 from 35, mY being also applied to 
animal fat (x. 27, xvii. 4, x. 16). Op O°DY does not mean 
pieces of fat meat deprived of the marrow, for the Piel (Arab. 


, 


1.) is used privatively, but never the Pual, and seldom 
amd y: 


the Kal (see Miihlau on Prov. xxxi. 3); then “to deprive of 
marrow ” can only be applied to bones, not to fat meat itself; 
thirdly, we expect in this place rather to find mention of 
abundance of marrow. So the meaning of the adjective is 
“made marrowy,” “provided with marrow,” medullata. The 
thing thus symbolized is the full enjoyment of blessedness in 
the perfected kingdom of God. The heathen are not only 
humbled in such a way that they submit to the Lord, they 
also have share in the blessedness of His community, and are 
satisfied with the abundance of His house, and given to drink 
of delight as of a stream (Ps. xxxvi. 9). This verse (6) sounds 
like the joyful music of the heavenly feast. The choice of 
the more flexible form D!7©> (from the original ‘Nod = nnd) 
instead of O'TDD ig intentional. We hear, as it were, the 
playing of rapidly-bowed stringed instruments. 

The feast is on earth, for the Old Testament knows nothing 
of a heaven where blessed men are gathered. Still the pro- 
mise takes a higher flight than anywhere else. Vers. 7, 8: 
“And He swallows off on this mountain the veil that veils over 
all peoples, and the cover that is covered over all nations. He 
swallows off death for ever, and the All-Lord, Jehovah, wipes the 
tear from every face, and the shame of His people He takes away 
Jrom the whole earth; for Jehovah hath spoken i.” On the 
back of what Jehovah bestows comcs what He removes. 
“This mountain ” is specified as the place where this also is 
accomplished. He who decreed death and now also abolishes 
it is Jehovah Elohim. Veil and cover (7205 from 452 = 70, 
xxii. 8, from qo3, whence ndsik, protector, prince ; mussikku, pro- 
tection= sovereignty, supremacy. Zéschft. deut. morgent. Gesell- 
schaft, xxviii. 128) are symbols, not of grief and affliction, but 
of spiritual blindness, like the xdAvzua on the heart of Israel 
in 2 Cor. ii, 15, Biba ‘28 (cf. Job xli. 5) is the outer or upper 
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side of the veil. Niigelsbach asks, “Was He then likely to 
take hold of it from behind?” Undoubtedly it is possible to 
tear off a veil in this way, but Jehovah grasps it by the ov:p, 
removing it, not with violence, but with care. The second pibn 
is not a passive form (Kimchi), but for the sake of the homo- 
phony, takes the place of bn (see iv. 6, vii. 11, viii. 6, xxii. 
13); cf. the obscure Niphal forms, xxiv. 3 (Gesen. § 72, 
Rem. 1). With regard to the names for the veil,—in vid the 
idea of all-sidedness predominates; in "30D that of density. 
The removing of the veil, as well as of death, is called pba, a 
word which is used of God also in xix. 3; Ps. xxi. 10, lv. 10. 
He has abolished death (93, absorbere, see on iii. 12), so that 
no trace of its former sway is to be seen. Paul renders freely: 
ater 6On (9921) 6 Odvatos els vixos, 1 Cor. xv. 54 (following 
the Aramaic ¥), which, like 83}, cf. Ps. li. 6, LXX., developes 
the meaning of “conquering,” from the root-idea of being 
prominent, bright, outshining). The Syriac version, uniting the 
ideas of the Targum (mpby?) and of Paul, translates absorpta 
est mors per victoriam in sempiternum. The annihilation of 
death, however, is in itself not yet the perfection of blessed- 
ness, There are sufferings which wring out a sigh for death 
as bringing deliverance. From all these sufferings, too, which 
are to be traced finally to sin, Jehovah grants release. YD", 
here as in Eccles. iv. 1, is a collective idea; cf. Rev. xxi. 4, mwav 
Sdxpvov. Wherever there is a tear on any face whatever, 
Jehovah wipes it away; and since Jehovah does so, it is 
thoroughly done. He removes the cause along with its mani- 
festation, the sin along with the tear. Naturally this applies 
to the ecclesia triwmphans. The world is, of course, judged, 
and what it is possible to save is saved. There is therefore, 
too, no such thing now as shame of the people of God. In 
the whole earth it has no place at all; Jehovah has cleared 
it out. Thus, then, the earth is a holy abode of blessed men. 
The new Jerusalem is indeed Jehovah's throne, but the whole 
earth is Jehovah’s glorious kingdom. The prophet’s vision of 
things has brought him to the same point as that reached by 
Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 28, and John on the last page of his Apocalypse. 
1 See No. IV. of my Reformationsgeschichtliche Curiosa (Eran. Luth. 
Kirch, Ztg. 1884, March 28): Eine alttest. Frage Luthers (yb3 or yba ?) 
und die Antwort Bernhard Zicglers, : 
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B.—The second echo: the abasement of Moab, chap. xxv. 9-12. 


After the predictive vers. 6-8, which followed the first 
hymnic echo like a recitative introduced at that point, the 
song of praise begins anew, but this is soon changed into the 
prophetic tone.’ The dishonour done to the people of God, 
mentioned in xxv. 8, reminds us of their hostile neighbours, 
who, though they cannot tyrannize over it like the imperial 
power, yet scoff and persecute. Of these foes, the representa- 
tive and emblem (cf. 2 Kings xxiv. 2) in the present passage 
is the boastful Moab, xvi 6; Jer. xlviii. 29; Ezek. xxv. 8-11. 
It is the prediction of Moab’s humiliation, in this spiritual 
sense, which prepares the way for the second echo by 
celebrating the appearance of Jehovah, who is now manifestly 
present as the conqueror of death, the drier of tears, the 
preserver of the honour of His oppressed Church. Ver. 9: 
“ And people say on that day, ‘ Behold our God, for whom we 
waited that He might help us; this is Jehovah, for whom we 
waited ; let us be glad and rejoice in His salvation!’” The 
undefined but self-evident subject of 7©8) is the Church of 
the latter days; 7! 3 are connected, as in xxi. 9. The 
waiting is spoken of with reference to the remote past, even 
as far back as the exclamation of Jacob, “ For Thy salvation 
do I wait, O Jehovah” (Gen. xlix. 18). The summons, “ Let 
us be glad,” etc., has changed into the beautiful “ Praise ye” 
of Ps. exviii. 24. 

In the land of promise there is jubilation, but on the otner 
side of the Jordan there is the anguish of destruction. Vers. 
10-12: “For the hand of Jehovah will sink down on this 
mountain, and Moab will be trodden down where tt ts, as @ 
heap of straw is trodden down in the water of the dung-pit. 
And he spreadeth out his hands in the pool therein, as the 
swimmer spreadeth them out to swim; but Jehovah humbleth 
his [Moab’s] pride, in spite of the artifices of his hands. Yea, 
thy steep, lofty walls He brings down, humbles, hurls to the 
earth, even into dust.” Upon Zion the hand of Jehovah is 
brought down (™) being here used, as in vii. 2) in order to 
protect (Ezra viii. 22, 31), and this, too, by taking vengeance. 
Moab will be threshed down, stamped or trodden down (Job 
xxxix. 15) where it stands ("AMA being employed, as in 
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2 Sam. vii. 10, Hab. iii. 16, to signify “in his place,” “in his 
own land,” with the additional notion of banishment without 
any possibility of escape)—just as straw is trampled down 
into a dung-pit in order to become manure. W777 is the 
construct infinitive with &, probably to distinguish it from 
the absolute infinitive 177 (see Ewald, § 2400). Instead of 
$2 (as in xliii. 2), the Kethib has ‘22 (cf. Job ix. 30),—much 
more correctly, inasmuch as 77D in itself does not denote 
the hole with dung-water, but the dung-heap, like the Arabic 
dimna. It might also be possible, however, that 103 is meant 
as an allusion to the name Moab (3XiD), as 73275 has probably 
been chosen with allusion to the Moabitish city Madmen 
(27, Jer. xlviii. 2). In ver. 11, if 12972 referred back to 
Moab, Jehovah would be the subject (Targum, Aben-Ezra, 
and Kimchi); but though the figurative representation of 
Jehovah as pressing down the pride of Moab, by spreading 
out His hands within it like a swimmer, might possibly, in 
another connection, produce an impression of boldness and 
sublimity ; yet here, where Moab is described as having been 
forced down into the watery filth, to compare Jehovah toa 
swimmer would be offensive: the swimmer is Moab itself. 
i25p3 points back, in a neuter sense, to the place, ill-suited 
for swimming, into which Moab has been violently plunged. 
In a manure-pond one cannot swim; but, to save himself, 
Moab attempts it, though without success, for Jehovah presses 
down the pride of Moab in spite of (OY being used as in Neh. 
v. 18) the Mine (thus written without Dagesh), “ artifices,” 
te, the clever and cunning movements of his hands). Ewald, 


with many, compares the Arab. C+! in the sense of a 
s 
“member” or “joint” (Kimchi, '% m>'yN); but the com- 
© 
parison of V4, in the sense of “cunning, intelligence with 


s 
craft and forecast” (see Lane’s Arab. Lex.), comes nearer the 
Hebrew usage of 298. Saadias rightly renders it by muhdtala, 
te. tricks and devices; Hitzig by “ machinations,” ie. twist- 
ings and turnings, which Moab makes with his arms in order 
to keep himself upon the water. The noun 72%8 is here the 
nomen actionis from 298%, which originally signifies to entwine 
firmly and closely, then to lay wait for cunningly (cf. such 
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expressions as “to forge lies,’ “lay plans,” etc.). The 
figurative statement in ver. 11 is exemplified literally in ver. 
12. If the reading of the text were T1320 nivh 23, one 
would require to think of Kir-Moab (xv. 1, xvi. 7); the text 
as it stands, however, refers to the strong and lofty walls cf 
the cities of Moab in general. Hitherto mention was made 
of but one hostile city—the imperial city of the world. This 
closing verse is remarkable, so that Ewald and Cheyne suppose 
that it originally stood in some other place; Smend, however, 
derives from this verse a new illustration of the whole cycle 
of prophecy.’ 


C.—Third echo: Israel as restored, or raised to life again. 
chaps. xxvi-xxvii. 1. 


The second hymnic echo has thus its confirmation in a 
prediction against Moab, on the basis of which a third hymnic 
echo now arises. While on the other side, in the land of 
Moab, the people are being trodden down and their lofty 
castles razed, the people in the land of Judah can boast of an 
impregnable city. Ver. 1: “On that day will this song be 
swng in the land of Judah: Ours is a city of defence ; salva- 
tion He sects for walls and bulwark.” According to the point- 
ing, one ought to translate “A city is a stronghold (“¥) for 
us;” but it is better, in accordance with Prov. xxi. 22, to 
render the words “a city of powerful offence and defence 
belongs to us.” The subject of M'%* is Jehovah; the im- 
perfect is used to signify what He is constantly doing, and 
always doing anew; for the main walls and the outer walls 
of Jerusalem (on, as in Lam. ii. 8, indicating the small outer- 
most wall which encloses the whole of the fortifications — 
according to the Rabbinical interpreters, XNt73, as the Syriac 
also translates the word) are not inanimate stone, but TY, an 


1 See the remarks of this author on Isa. chaps. xxiv.—xxvii., in Stade’s 
Zeitschrift for 1884, pp. 161-224, where he endeavours to make ont that 
the historical setting of this cycle of prophecy belongs to the time of the 
expedition of Alexander and the fall of the Persian monarchy. The 
portion about Moab (in xxv. 10-12) we regard as an episode, while he 
considers it the centre of the whole ; on this view there certainly results 
a state of affairs (viz. the enslavement of the Jews by the Moabites) for 
which no historical testimony can be adduced. 
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ever-living and never-dying salvation (Ix. 18). In the same 
sense, Jehovah Himself is elsewhere called the wall of Jeru- 
salem, and a wall of fire too, Zech. ii, 9,—parallels which 
show that 1 is meant to be taken as the accusative of the 
object, not (as in v. 6; Ps, xxi. 7, Ixxxiv. 7; Jer. xxii 6) 
as the accusative of the predicate.—the view of Luzzatto and 
Nigelsbach. 

In ver. 1, the city is still regarded as empty; hence the 
summons in ver. 2: “Open ye the gates, that a righteous 
nation may enter, one that maintains fidelity!” The cry is a 
heavenly one, and those who open—if we have at all to in- 
quire who they are—are angels, We are reminded of Ps. 
xxiv. 7, 9, but the scene is different; the present passage 
has been individualized by the writer of Ps. cxviii. (vers. 
19, 20). As in xxiv. 16, the “righteous nation” is the con- 
gregation of the righteous ones; and ‘a is here used (as in 
ver. 15 and ix. 2) of Israel, which has now through grace 
become righteous, and has been confirmed in covenant-faith- 
fulness towards God, who maintains His faithfulness (Ps. 
xxxi, 24. The form 0°08 is from POX), 

Ver. 3 shows that the relations between Israel and Jehovah 
now continue the same on both sides: “A firmly settled 
mind Thou keepest in peace, peace; for on Thee rests his 
confidence.” This is an apothegm taken from Ps. cxii. 7, 8, 
but set in a lyric context, and employed with reference to 
the Church of the latter days. The disposition of mind here 
designates him who has it, in accordance with his inmost 
nature. “¥is the constitution of man as inwardly taking 
shape in act and disposition (i.e. thinking and willing),—the 
form assumed by his whole mental life. This inner life is 
said to be “ firmly settled” (ROD) when it has a firm hold 
within itself, and this it has when it keeps a firm hold on 
God (x. 20). The new Israel has such a mind, and Jehovah 
preserves this subjective condition (733, with an object in- 
dicating the mental disposition, Prov. xxii. 12), in “ peace, 
peace,”"——an accusative of the predicate used instead of a 
consequential clause, and signifying “so that deep, constant, 
and imperturbable peace prevails within” (cf. Phil. iv. '7),— 
for its trust is placed on Jehovah. According to Ewald 
(§ 149d), "OS refers to 7¥*, and is thus equivalent to WN MD3 
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(cf. Ps. vii. 10, lv. 20), the passive participle being here used 
like the Lat. conjisus, fretus. To depend on God, to be 
resigned to Him, brings stability and peace. 

Once more a cry goes forth, as if from heaven, exhorting 
Israel to continue in this frame of mind. Ver. 4: “ Trust 
ye in Jehovah for ever ; for in Jah, Jehovah, is an everlasting 
rock.” “W is the construct form of “WY, which comes from 
My (like ‘ND from NS); and Y, which is likewise formed 
from the same verb (like Y, a fault, from nde), properly 
signifies progress, far-reaching duration. The combination 
mim m is found only here and in xii 2: it is the proper 
name of God the Redeemer in its most emphatic mode of 
expression. The so-called Beth essentiae stands pretty fre- 
quently before the predicate (see the remarks on Ps, xxxv. 2); 
here, as in Ps. Ixviii. 5, 1v. 19, it stands before the subject: 
“in Jah, Jehovah, there is an everlasting rock,’ t¢. He is 
essentially such a rock (cf. Deut. xxxii. 4; as Ex. xv. 2 may 
be compared with Isa. xii. 2), or one has such a rock in Him. 

He has shown Himself to be a rock, on which everything 
breaks that would attack the faithful whom He encompasses. 
Vers. 5, 6: “ For He hath bent down those who dwell on high, 
the towering fortress; He tore it down, tore it down to the 
earth, hurled it into dust. The foot treads i to pieces,—feet of 
the needy one, steps of the lowly.” After passing rapidly over 
the fall of Moab, there is at once celebrated the fall of the 
imperial city (xxv. 1, 2, xxiv. 10-12) to which Moab was 
but an adjunct. The imperfects are regulated by the pre- 
terite; and the anadiplosis which in other passages (like 
xxv. 1; cf. Ps. cxviii. 11) places words of a common deriva- 
tion beside each other, here contents itself with a change in 
the suffix-forms. The second thought in ver. 6 is an intensi- 
fication of the first: she is trodden,—trodden is she who 
oppressed those who have hitherto been oppressed. 

The righteous ones, who, in the estimation of the world, go 
astray, thus reach a goal from which their way appears in 
quite another light. Ver. 7: “The path on which the 
righteous man goes is smoothness ; smooth dost Thow level the 
path of the just.” WR is the accusative of the predicate, 
indicating the result or consequence ; 028 means to make 
even or level, and also (as a denominative form pbp, a balance, 
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by means of which an equipoise is effected) to “ weigh,” but 
not to “make horizontal :” the fundamental meaning of the 
word is sufficient here, so that there is no need for thinking 
of the balance to explain the expression. This part of the 
song has fallen into the style of the Solomonic proverbs 
-(cf. Prov, iv. 26, v. 6, 21): there is a pause, as if the writer 
were reflecting. 

In vers, 8, 9, there is then made a new beginning in lyric 
style: “ We have also waited for Thee [that Thou shouldest 
come] in the path of Thy judgments, O Jehovah ; after Thy 
name and Thy remembrance [went] the desire of the soul. 
With my soul I desired Thee in the night ; yea, with my spirit 
deeply within me I longed for Thee ; for, when Thy judgments 
[strike] the carth, the inhabitants of the world learn righteous- 
ness,” The Church of the last days, looking back into the 
past, tells how she waited longingly for the manifestation of 
God’s righteousness which has now taken place. ‘WN is here 
employed in the same way as when we say, after something 
wished for has happened: “and we were right in waiting for 
this.” “The path of Thy judgments” belongs to the “ Thee,” 
after which we must supply such a connecting expression as 
“that Thou shouldest come:” the poetic expression Mi xi3, 
following the analogy of 377 on, forms the basis of the con- 
struction here. They longed for God to come as Redeemer 
along the path of His judgments. “Name” and “ remem- 
brance” denote the essential nature of God which becomes 
capable of being niade the subject of speech and thought 
through the revelation which He makes of Himself (Ex. iii. 15). 
They desired that God would again come before the conscious- 
ness and memory of man in an act which would break through 
His concealment and silence. The prophet declares this of 
himself especially, for he feels himself “in spirit” to be a 
member of the perfected Church. ‘t’5) and ‘7 are accusa- 
tives of closer specification (Ewald’s Syntax, § 281c). “The 
night” is that of trouble and sorrow, as in xxi, 11; and 
with reference to this stands 7M¥, with an allusion to WN’ 
(“dawn ”) ; for the morning dawn after a night of suffering 
was the object for which he (#2, é.e. with his whole person- 
ality, see Psychology, English translation, p. 239; and ‘™ 
‘2023, 4. with the spirit of his mind, wvedua tod voos,—see 
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Psychology, p. 180) longed. And why? Because men were 
brought to the knowledge, and possibly also to the self- 
application, of what is right, whenever God showed Himself 
as the Judge, punishing men for their sins (cf. Ps. ix. 17). 
In the clause 718? THEO WP, the verb to be supplied is 
suggested (as in xxiii. 5) by the 5 which indicates the object 
or point on which the movement terminates; the rendering 
of the LXX. is Score das (WN3) TA TpooTdypatd cov. The 
perfect yma) is the usual form in gnomic poetry, and expresses 
a fact of experience that has often occurred and still continues 
frequently to happen. 

Here once more the *% has struck the tone of the 2; 
and continuing in this strain it here pauses anew to reflect, 
as at the end of a strophe. Ver. 10: “Jf favour were shown 
to the wicked man, he did not learn righteousness ; in the most 
upright land, he acts perversely, and has no eye for the majesty 
of Jchovah.” YAM is a hypothetical clause, left to be 
marked as such by the manner in which it is uttered, like 
Neh. i. 5 (Ewald’s Syntax, § 3576; cf. Ges. § 159. 2), and 
meaning “even supposing that kindness (i? = ypyororns, Row. 
ii 4) is shown to the wicked man:” the Hophal form j™ is 
either written defectively for {™, or it has virtually a doubled n; 
the latter is the more probable view, considering Prov. xxi. 10 
(where it is written in the same way) ; cf. Dan. iv. 24 (where 
the n of iM must be regarded as virtually a doubled letter) 
and Job xix. 23 (Pm), ind) yyw (cf. Isa. xxx. 10, lix. 14) 
is a land in which everything is right and is done uprightly. 
A villain, even supposing he were placed in such a country, 
will nevertheless act as a scoundrel; and for the majesty of 
Jehovah, which shows itself in premonitory visitations for 
sin, in the midst of which he is still spared, he has no per- 
ception ; this thought the prophet utters in a way which 
reveals pain combined with his indignation. 

In vers. 11-13 also the state of matters remains essentially 
the same: “O Jehovah, Thy hand has been exalted, but they 
do not care to look: they will look, becoming ashamed, upon the 
zeal for a people; actually fire will devour Thine adversaries. 
O Jehovah, Thou wilt establish peace for us, for assuredly all 
our works Thou hast perforned for us. O Jehovah our God, 
lords besides Thee had enslaved us—only through Thee will we 
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praise Thy name.” There are three prayer-ejaculations, each 
beginning with 717, which, in the case of the third, is height- 
ened into the fuller expression “Jehovah our God.” The 
standpoint of the first is the time before the judzment; that 
of the other two is in the midst of the redemption accom- 
plished throughout the whole course of the judgment. Hence, 
what the prophet utters in ver. 11 will be a general truth 
which has now received its most splendid confirmation through 
the fall of the empire. The complaint of the prophet is 
similar to what is found in Jiii. 1. With this passage we are 
not to compare Ps. x. 5, but Ex. xiv. 8, etc. (no does not 
mean to remain in the distance and unrecognised, but to prove 
oneself high); the hand of Jehovah has already made itself 
known as highly exalted (7) is 3rd pers. sing.) by revealing 
itself in the history of the nations, protecting the Church, and, 
in the midst of its humiliation, preparing the way for its 
exaltation. But they have no eye to see this hand 03 marks 
not mere negation, but negation combined with a manifesta- 
tion of feeling; its accompanying verb is followed by another, 
um, but this with an objective meaning): they will be obliged 
to see, though they do not like to do so,—they will come to feel 
the hand of Jehovah in itself, especially as the Avenger of His 
people. The expression OY"NN2P, “zeal concerning a people,” 
changed from this abstract form into the concrete, means the 
zeal of Jehovah of hosts (ix. 6, xxxviii 32) regarding His 
people (OY being used as in xlix. 8); this expression, more- 
over, forms the object of #™, for 34 forms a dependent 
clause, not an interruption which disturbs the flow of the 
sentence; cf. Micah vii.16. The words “Thou wilt establish 
peace,” in ver. 12, express the sure hope of a state of peace 
which will no longer be destroyed; and this hope is based on 
the fact that everything which the congregation has hitherto 
accomplished (n¥YS is the carrying out of work to which one 
is called, as in Ps. xc. 17; cf. the remarks on v. 12) has not 
been their own performance, but the work of Jehovah for them. 
In this way the liberation from the yoke of the imperial power, 
which they now desire, is also the work of Jehovah. The 
meaning of the complaint, “lords besides Thee had enslaved 
us,” ete., is precisely the same as in lxiii. 19, with this differ- 
ence, that the standpoint there is in the midst of the circum- 
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stances regarding which the complaint is made, while here it 
lies in the future beyond. Jehovah is the King of Israel. He 
seemed to have lost His dominion when the lords of the world 
ruled Israel as they liked; but it is otherwise now, and it is 
only Jehovah through whom (43, “through Thee”) Israel can 
again gratefully celebrate Jehovah’s name. 

The tyrants who usurped authority over Israel have dis- 
appeared without leaving a trace behind. Ver. 14: “ Dead 
men live not again; shades rise not again; therefore hast Thow 
visited and destroyed them, and annihilated every memorial to 
them.” The meaning is not that they are dead for ever, as if 
there were no resurrection at all after death; the prophet 
knows certainly there is such a thing, as afterwards appears. 
When he speaks of O'ND and O'NB , he has in his mind those 
who have hitherto been oppressors of Israel, who (like the 
king of Babylon, chap. xiv.) have been cast down into the 
realm of the shades, so that we are not to think of a self- 
resuscitation, a rising up again. The conjunction i3) (“ there- 
fore,” “then”), like the Greek dpa, introduces what has 
happened along with another event, and is bound up with the 
very fact of its occurrence (cf. similar cases in lxi. 7; Jer. v. 2, 
ii, 33; Zech. xi. 7; Job xxxiv. 25, xlii 3); and the meaning 
of the passage is that they have fallen into Shedl, from which 
they cannot be brought back (Ps. xlix. 15),—then God has 
utterly swept them away, so that not even their name is per- 
petuated. When Israel has cause to praise Jehovah in this 
way, it will again have become a numerous people. Ver. 15: 
“ Thou hast added to the nation, O Jehovah, Thou hast added to 
the nation ; Thou hast glorificd Thyself, Thou hast extended all 
the boundaries of the land.’ The verb 40°, elsewhere construed 
with by or bx, is here followed by ?, and contains its object 
within itself, “to add to” being the same as to give increase. 
What is here stated is of parallel import with ix. 2 (cf. 
xlix. 19 £, liv. 1 f.; Micah iL 12, iv. 7; Obad. 19 f, and 
many other passages; regarding FPM, see especially Micah 
vii. 11); it is also contained, in germ, in vi. 130. 

The prayer now returns once more to the retrospect already 
taken, in vers. 8, 9, of the night of sorrow which preceded 
the redemption that had taken place. Vers. 16-18: “ O Jeho- 
vah, in distress they missed Thee ; they poured out gentle prayers 
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because Thy chastisement fell on them. As a woman with child, 
who is nearing her delivery, writhes, cries out in her pangs, so 
have we been before Thee,O Jehovah. We have been with child, 
we have writhed in pain; it was asif we brought forth wind: 
deliverance we have not wrought for the land, nor did inha- 
bitants of the world come to the light.” The circumstantial 
clause, D2 770%, “ while Thy chastisement was afflicting them” 
Q being used as in ver. 9), corresponds to 7¥3 in the parallel 
member; and to 7B (here used in the sense of looking 
and longing for, as in xxxiv. 16; 1 Sam. xx. 6, xxv. 15; Jer. 
iii. 16) corresponds wn> APY, “they pour out complaint,’—the 
perfect (from P'¥ = Ps, Job xxviii. 2, xxix. 6, to pour out, melt), 
with the plural termination p (which elsewhere occurs only 
twice, viz. in Deut. viii. 3, 16, for AYP’ in xxix. 31 is the 
imperfect from vip); and YN means “ whispering,” not here 
as in iii, 3, a whispered utterance of incantation-formulas (G. 
A. Smith: “they pour out incantations”), but a whispered 
prayer; for sorrow and consciousness of guilt form so depress- 
ing a burden that one cannot venture to speak aloud to God 
(cf. xxix. 4). Pregnancy and pangs here symbolize a state of 
most intense expectancy, the end of which seems to be so 
much the nearer the more the sufferings are intensified. The 
Church, looking back upon the past, says: “ We often thought 
that deliverance would certainly break forth, but our hope 
was ever anew disappointed.” The first {0D is equivalent to 
3 (“like a woman with child who,” etc.; see the remarks on 
viii. 23); the second {D3 is equivalent to W#> (cf. Gen. xix. 
15; Prov. xxiii. 7), “ [it was] as if we brought forth wind,” etc.; 
the mode of construction is not an inversion for “ we brought 
forth, as it were, wind,” but 13 in the sense of “[it was] as 
if” governs the whole clause. The result of the painful 
labour was, like that of the seeming pregnancy, a wind-birth ; 
but this state of matters also, as is declared by T3£D, was the 
effect of Jehovah’s working; it was assuredly the consequence 
of the sins of Israel, and the nation’s continued want of the 
proper capacity for receiving salvation. Along with disappointed 
hope, ver. 18 sets forth the fruitlessness of man’s own work. 
Israel’s own doings,—no, these availed not to “ make the land 
salvation,” i. to aid it in reaching full and satisfactory salva- 
tion; and (for so we may understand the clause at the end) 
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they waited in vain for the judgment of Jehovah upon the 
sinful world opposed to them,—or, they made vain efforts to 
conquer these nations. This explanation is favoured by the 
fact that the expression 939 °2*, throughout the entire cycle 
of prophecy, does not denote the inhabitants of the Holy Land, 
but those of the world, in the sense of xoapos (see ver. 21, xxiv. 
5, 6). The correlation between DB and SBA (ver. 19), how- 
ever, as well as the preceding figure of the birth-pangs, pre- 
ponderatingly declares for the view that >) is meant to refer 
to the falling of the fruit of the body (cf. Wisd. vii. 3; dad, 
xix. 110, catavecety and weceitv, Talm. to miscarry, as in 
Kerithéth ii. 4, and generally to throw off or separate in the 
manner of birth), And the expression 539 ‘2% suits this 
meaning (viz. that the expected increase of population did not 
take place), from the fact that it does not here signify “ the 
inhabitants of the earth,” but (indefinitely) “ inhabitants of the 
earth,” or, as we say, young, new-born “mortals.” The con- 
dition of the country, as chastised through the oppression of 
the imperial power, still continued, and there was no appear- 
ance of a new generation to repeople the waste land (Bild. 
Psychology, p. 485, Eng. trans.). 

But this has now taken place; and instead of singing in 
ver. 19 of what has occurred, the prayer places itself in the 
midst of the occurrence: “ Zhy dead ones shall live, my dead 
bodics shall rise again: awake and exult, ye who lie in the 
dust. For thy dew is the dew of lights, and the earth will 
bring shades to the light.” Such is the language of the 
Church in the last days, after it has turned to God. Through 
long - continued sufferings and chastisements, it has melted 
away to a small remnant; and many of those who could 
truly be reckoned among its members are now lying dead in 
the dust of the grave. In the confidence of faith, and in full 
persuasion of a hope that shall not be put to shame, the cry 
is raised, “Thy dead ones (those who belong, O Lord, to 
Thee, and who therefore cannot be lost) shall live again” 
(reviviscent, as in D'‘NBT MnNn, the reawakening of the dead); 
and comfort is drawn from the workings of God’s power and 
grace which were at that very time being set in operation: 
“ My dead bodies shall rise again” (mdaa being a word without 
plural form, but frequently used with plural meaning, as in 
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v. 25, and therefore here conjoined with AD? = "HPA; in the 
present form, before the light suffix, there is retention of 
the é, which under other circumstances is lost); while the 
certainty of the divine purpose gives the ground for the 
powerful word of faith proclaimed over the field where lie the 
dead, “ Awake, and shout for joy, ye that dwell in the dust,” 
—this utterance of strong faith finding its justification of 
itself in looking up to Jehovah with the confession, “Thy 
dew is dew born out of (supernatural) lights, as the natural 
dew is born of the morning-dawn” (Ps. cx. 3). Instead of 
“dew upon herbs” (nivik=nipv, as in 2 Kings iv. 39) we 
take ninix (from Mix, as in Ps. cxxxix. 12), in the sense of 
Dvn vik, “the light of life.” The plural indicates that there 
is a perfect fulness of the lights of life in God (“the Father 
of lights,” Jas. i. 17). Of these is born the gentle dew that 
revivifies the bones which have been sown in the earth 
(Ps. cxli 7),—a deeply significant figure, which is quite 
obliterated by Hofmann, who would here read ninin bp, “dew 
of thorough saturation.” Luther, who renders “thy dew is a 
dew of the green field,” stands alone among the earlier trans- 
lators; the Targum, Syriac, Jerome, and Saadia all translate, 
“thy dew is the dew of light,” and, considering the intimate 
connection in which the Scriptures everywhere place “ix, 
as, and 0", fw7, this is natural enough. 

But we go on to translate, “and the earth (778! being the 
subject, as in Prov. xxv. 3; cf. Ixv. 17, where it is the 
object ; this form is used instead of 71%), which, except in 
Job xx. 27 and 1 Kings xi. 18, is always only in the construct 
state) will bring shades to light” (B2 being the causative 
from DB), ver. 18), %¢ bring forth again the dead who have 
sunk into it; this is the rendering of Luther in the edition of 
1541, “and the land will cast forth the dead” (see Biblical 
Psychology, p. 485, Eng. trans.), and it was also preferred by 
A. H. Franke. The dew from the glory of God falls like a 
heavenly seed into the bosom of the earth ; and in consequence 
of this the earth gives up the shades which it has hitherto 
held fast, so that they again appear alive on the surface of 
the earth. Those who understand ver. 18 as referring to the 
earnestly expected overthrow of the masters of the world, 
explain this expression, in conformity with that view, as 
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meaning “and to the earth (28 being taken as a local accusative 
= PINT, ver. 5, or mx? in xxv. 12) dost thou cast down 
shades,” or even, “and the earth causes shades to fall” 
(ce. into itself). Sach is the view of Rosenmiiller, who says, 
“terra per prosopopoeiam, ut supra, xxiv. 20, inducta, detur- 
bare in orcum sistitur impios, eo ipso manes eos reddens.” 
But though, according to that view, 0°88" agrees with ver. 14, 
in which the oppressors of God’s people received this designa- 
tion, yet the rendering would be doubtful here, where the 
term would need to signify, “those who by that very fact are 
becoming shades;” but especially, if it be understood as 
referring to the fall of the oppressors, this succeeding clause 
gives no natural sequence and progress to the next words, 
“thy dew is the dew of lights,” whereas, according to our 
explanation, it confines and seals the faith, hope, and prayer 
of the Church by what follows. Compared with what is 
stated in the Apocalypse of the New Testament, it is the 
“first resurrection ” which is here predicted. Reuss remarks 
that the reference here is to national restitution, and not to 
the resurrection of individuals; this may be true of Ezek. 
XxXvii. 1-14, but the prophet here plainly means to say that 
those who acknowledge Jehovah will be awakened out of 
their graves and restored to the Church. The Church of 
the times of glory is a Church of those who have been 
miraeulously saved and awakened, both in the present dis- 
pensation and in the life to come. Beneath the ground at 
their feet lie their persecutors. 

Of the judgment upon these persecutors no mention is 
made till after the Church is made up through the addition of 
its members who had died, though that judgment, in order 
of actual occurrence, precedes. The standpoint of prophecy 
in these chapters (xxiv.—xxvii.) continually oscillates back- 
wards and forwards, and this fact explains the exhortation 
and the attendant reason assigned in vers. 20, 21: “Go, my 
people; enter into thy chambers, and shut thy door behind thee: 
hide thyself for a little moment, until the judgment of wrath 
passes by. For, behold, Jehovah gocth forth from His place, 
to visit the iniquity of the inhabitants of the earth wpon them, 
and the earth reveals the blood she had drunk in, and no more 
covers her dead.” The song ("¢) has now come to an end, 
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and the prophet as such speaks once more, While the judg- 
ment of wrath (OY?) goes on till it shall have passed away 
(on the future perfect, cf. x. 12, iv. 4; and on the thing 
itself, see OFT NNN, Dan. viii. 19), the people of God are to 
continue in the solitude of prayer (Matt. vi. 6; cf. Ps. 
xxvii, 5, xxxi. 21). This they can do, for the judgment by 
which they are delivered from their foes is the work of 
Jehovah alone; and this they are to do, for only those who 
are hidden by God in prayer escape the wrath. The judg- 
ment lasts but YIoyos (x. 24, 25, liv. 7,8; cf. Ps. xxx. 6), 
“a little moment,” a short time, shortened for the sake of the 
elect. Instead of the dual-form 7°17" (as the house-door, but 
not the chamber - door is called), the word has with greater 
show of reason been pointed W2 (from nba = nba) ; in like 
manner 730 is perhaps purposely changed into the feminine 
form ‘31, because Jehovah acts for the people, while they in a 
purely passive manner commit themselves to His keeping. 
Just as Noah, behind whom Jehovah shut the door of the 
ark, was hidden in it while the torrents of water poured 
down in judgment outside,— so is the Church to shut itself 
off from the world without, in its life of prayer, because a 
storm of judgment is impending. “He goes forth from His 
place” (the words being exactly the same as in Micah i. 3), 
ze. not out of His own immanent divine life, but out of the 
sphere of manifested glory in which He has shown Himself 
as present to the spirits. Thence He goes forth, prepared 
for executing judgment, to visit the inhabitant (3% is to be 
regarded as a collective) of the earth for his misdeeds, 
especially his blood -guiltiness. The prohibition of murder 
dates from the times of Noah, hence it was inserted as one of 
the conditions in the “everlasting covenant” (xxiv. 5). The 
earth brings forward two witnesses: (1) The innocent blood, 
violently shed (on 0°27 see i. 15), which she was forced to 
drink in, but which, now disclosed, cries aloud for vengeance ; 
(2) the persons themselves who have been innocently 
murdered (cf. 0°75, Ezek. xxxvii. 9), and who slumber within 
her. Streams of blood come to light and bear witness; 
martyrs arise and testify against their murderers, The earth 
is appeased through vengeance being taken for the martyr- 
blood it has drunk (Deut. xxxii. 43; cf. Num. xxxv. 33). 
VOL. L 2F 
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In xxvii. 1 the special objects of Jehovah’s judgment are 
indicated in figurative but enigmatical language: “On that 
day will Jehovah visit with His sword—the heavy, large, and 
strong one—leviathan the fleet serpent, and leviathan the tortuous 
serpent, and He will slay the dragon which is in the sea.” The 
three animals are doubtless symbols of three empires. There 
is no truth in the assertion (by Eichhorn, Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius, Knobel, Umbreit, and Luzzatto), that there are no 
more three animals than there are three swords, If the 
preposition with the suffixed noun “his sword ” were repeated 
before each adjective (‘0 nbinan ising: nvipn i31n3) we should 
have to understand that there were also three swords; but it 
is in this threefold manner (with >¥ repeated) that the state- 
ment is made regarding the number of the animals. We 
have thus to ask what are the three empires. Now, the 
nH (the long aquatic animal) is the constant emblem of 
Egypt (li. 9; Ps. Ixxiv. 13; Ezek. xxix. 3, xxxii. 2), And 
as the country of the Euphrates and Assyria are mentioned in 
vers. 12, 13 along with Egypt, it is highly probable that the 
two other animals will mean the kingdom on the Tigris 
(te. Assyria, with its capital Nineveh, on the Tigris), and the 
kingdom on the Euphrates (ie. Chaldea, with its capital 
Babylon, on the Euphrates). Besides, the designation of the 
two kingdoms by means of the common term “leviathan,” 
while the difference is indicated merely by the attributive in 
each case, certainly points to two related kingdoms. We 
must not allow ourselves to be misled by the fact that wm 
Ma in Job xxvi. 13 indicates a constellation ; here we have 
not D193 as in xxiv. 21, and we are therefore on the surface 
of the earth. The primary occasion of the designation here 
given was the situation of the two cities. Nineveh stood on 
the Tigris, the Hebraized name of which (viz. dan) points to 
its rapid course and terrible rapids; hence Assyria is com- 
pared to a serpent moving in a rapid, impetuous, and long- 
extended course (M3 as in xliii. 14, for "2, following the 
form ?Y,— different from 3, a bar or bolt, xv. 5); 
Babylon, on the other hand, is compared to a winding 
‘ serpent, te. one that moves in serpentine curves, because it 
was situated on the Euphrates, which has many turns and 
labyrinth-like windings, especially in the vicinity of Babylon. 
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For the river, which formerly used to flow straight on, was 
“made to wind about through curves artificially formed, in 
such a way that it had thrice to pass the same place (called 
Arderikka), which, in the time of Herodotus, as he assures 
us, every one who sailed down the river could not avoid 
passing three times in three days.’ The peculiar feature of 
the tortuous serpent symbolizes, it would seem, both the 
longer duration of the one empire than the other, and the 
more numerous complications in which it will involve Israel. 
The empire on the Tigris soon pounces upon Israel, so that 
the fate of this kingdom is quickly decided; whereas the 
empire on the Euphrates advances by many windings, and 
surrounds its prey with many folds. These windings are all 
the more numerous because, in the view of the prophet, 
Babylon is the final form in which the empire of the world 
appears ; hence Israel continues to be entwined by this 
serpent till the last days. The judgment on Assyria, Babylon, 
and Egypt is the judgment on all the world - empires 
together. 


D.—The fourth echo: the fruitful vineyard under the protection 
of Jehovah, chap. xxvii. 2-6, 


The prophecy now, in vers. 2-5, for the fourth time passes 
into the form and spirit of a song. In the judgments on the 
world, the Church recognises itself as Jehovah’s carefully 
protected and beloved vineyard. 

“On that day,— 
A merry vineyard,—sing of tt! 
I, Jehovah, its keeper,— 
Every moment I water tt. 
That nothing may visit tt, 
Day and night I keep it. 


1 In Greek, several rivers are called Apdéxay or "Ogig ; moreover @idaps, 
the modern Greek name of the Euénog, is equivalent to 'O@depror. Cf. 
Paul Cassel’s Drachenkdmpfe (1868), p. 106. The Books of the Augars 
called the river Tiber colubrum tanquam fleruosum (Serv. on Aen. viii. 95). 
Moreover, both Aratus (Phaen. 45) and Virgil (Georg. i. 244) compare the 
constellation known by the name of the Dragon to a stream winding its 
way, fleru sinuoso, between the two Bears, 
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Wrath have I none— 

O, had I thorns, thistles before me ! 

In battle would I break forth on them, 

Burn them all together. 

Men would then need to lay hold of my protection — 
Make peace with me, 

Peace make with me.” 


Instead of introducing the song, as in xxvi. 1, with “this 
song shall be sung,” or “they shall say,” or similar words, the 
prophecy at once makes a transition into the song: the case 
is the same as in Ps, lxxxvii. 7. It forms a descending scale 
of strophes,—one of five lines (vers. 2, 3), one of four lines 
(ver. 4), and one of three lines (ver. 5). The theme or 
subject stands at the beginning, in the absolute case: 073 
Of may mean a vaeyee (cf. nm? O93 in Judg. xv. 5), and 


this, too (for the term — which in Arabic means “ wine” 


—from its fermenting—is a choice poetic word in Hebrew), 
one which produces fiery, generous wine; perhaps, however, 
the reading should be TON 073, as indicated in xxxii. 12, the 
LXX., Targum, and some MSS. The expression > may (as in 
Ex. xxxii. 18, and more frequently the Qal, Num. xxi. 17; 
Hos. ii. 17; cf. our remarks on Ps. cxlvii. 7) signifies to 
strike up or begin a song regarding anything: it is a different 


word from 73} (ac, cognate with .,©, to “meet,” dpe- 


Beo@a:), to make a nasal sound, then to sing through the 
nose (t¢. in Oriental fashion). The term 273, “ vineyard,” is 
feminine here, like 183 in the song of the well, Num. xxi. 17 f, 
and like Israel, which is symbolized by the vineyard (iii. 14, 
v. 1 £.), and is sometimes regarded as a masculine, sometimes 
as a feminine (xxvi. 20). Jehovah Himself is introduced a3 
speaking. He is the keeper of this vineyard, who waters it 
every moment when there is need (the plural form O'97 
being used distributively, instead of the doubled singular— 
like O%P3?, “every morning,” in xxxiii. 2), and watches it by 
night as well as by day, so that nothing may “ visit it,”—the 
expression by ‘bb, which is elsewhere used to signify visitation 
by punishment, being here used of visitation through mis- 
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fortune of any kind.’ Because it is the Church which has 
been purified through misfortunes, the feeling of Jehovah 
towards it is one of pure love, without any admixture of 
burning wrath ([27)—a disposition which is displayed only 
towards those who venture to injure this vineyard. It is by 
way of challenge that Jehovah says, “ Who, then, gives me 
thorns, thistles!” The form ‘227 is used instead of % IM, as 
in Jer. ix. 1; cf. Josh. xv. 19. The unconnected “thorns, 
thistles” instead of “thorns and thistles,” which is the form 
usually employed elsewhere, is quite in keeping with the 
impassioned state of the great protector. If He had thorns, 
thistles before Him, He would burst forth upon them (723 
being used in a neuter sense,—upon such a mass of bushes) 
in war, and set them on fire (37 =N'¥0). The arrangement 
of the strophes requires us, with Knobel, against the accents, 
to connect i nonpps with 7 TYWON ; the vocalisation of this word 
(instead of which there is also found the reading NYVEX) is to 
be decided in the same way as that of ap in ix. 3, and nnpe 
in Gen. ii, 23, 71YO3 in 2 Kings ii. 1, 11, etc. In the very 
choice of the expression N03, we may plainly see that 
thorns and thistles represent the enemies of the Church 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 6 f.). In this sense the brief song concludes 
with ver. 5: only by giving themselves up to mercy will they 
find mercy. When ix is followed by the voluntative, it 
signifies “ unless,” as in Lev. xxvi. 41; 3 PNT (as in 1 Kings 
i. 50, where it is applied to Adonijah, who seized the horns 
of the altar) is here combined with t¥®, in which are inter- 
twined the meanings of a “strong rock” (from MY) and a 
“place of refuge” (from ny, ie hide oneself, flee for refuge ; 
ef. the remarks on xxx. 2); ; me Tey i is employed as in Josh. 
ix. 15. Here ends the song. gree the Church expresses in 
it is her consciousness of the gracious protection of her God, 
—a conviction that has been confirmed by her most recent 
experiences, 
To the song of the vineyard the prophet adds, as if by way 


1 The rabbis of Tiberias (Menahem ben Seruk, etc.) read “PR instead 


of the form in the text ; and the older expositors (followed by Abarbanel) 
explain the passage as if it read aby “BY jp. “ that its foliage may not be 
found wanting :” see Ewald-Dukes, Bettrdge, ii. 146. 
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of explanation, in ver. 6: “Jn the future will Jacob strike 
roots, Israel will blossom and bud, and fill the surface of the 
earth with fruits.” That the peculiar language of prophecy 
recommences here is seen even in the use of 0'N39 (a temporal 
accusative, as in Eccles, ii. 16, which in meaning is equivalent 
to } D2 BD 73H, “ behold, days are coming when .. .” Jer. 
vii. 32, etc). On the employment of the active form wor, 
ef. Jer. xix. 4, Ezek. viii. 17, ete. The divergent reading 
AIA has arisen from an error of the scribes. Some editors 
have mp as the Ketht), and ™& as the Qert. The prophet 
says, in figurative language (cf. xxxvii. 31), the same as what 
the apostle declares in Rom, xi. 12, that Israel, when restored 
to favour as a nation, will become “ the riches of the Gentiles.” 


JEHOVAH'S DEALINGS WITH ISRAEL FOR THEIR CHASTISEMENT 
AND FOR THEIR SALVATION, CHaP. XXVII. 7-13. 


The prophet does not now, even in ver. 7 ff., return to his 
own actual present, but, certain that Israel will not be exalted 
before it has been thoroughly humbled on account of its sins, 
he places himself in the midst of this condition of punishment. 
And then, in full view of the glorious future of Israel, there comes 
out clearly before his eyes the fact that the punitive dealings of 
God towards Israel are quite different from those directed 
against the world. Vers. 7,8: “Hath He smitten tt like the 
smiting of tts smiter, or hath it been stricken down, like the 
__ ptriking of those stricken by tt? In measure, when thou didst 
drive tt away, didst thow punish it, sifting with strong blast on 
the day of the east wind.” 12D, “its smiter,” is the empire 
that attacked Israel (x. 20), and 110 are the slain ones of 
the empire who have fallen under the strokes of Jehovah. 
The former smites unmercifully, and its slain ones are lying 
without hope (xxvi. 14); Jehovah smites differently, and it 
is different with the Church which was slain in the persons 
of many of its righteous members. (On the two cases of 
play upon words, cf. xxiv. 16, xxii. 18, x. 16.) When Jeho- 
vah rejected Israel (as if by means of a “ bill of divorcement,” 
1. 1), He contended against it (xlix. 25), ie. punished it “in 
measure” (MNDNOD=7ND ANDD), and only in measure (cf. 
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“peace, peace,” xxvi. 3), not in unmeasured wrath, but in a 
manner conditioned by the terms of the covenant (cf. 0Bt3, 
Jer. x. 24; OBYO?) xxx. 11, xlvi 28). Hitzig, Ewald, and 
Knobel read AXONDA (from a form NOND, allied to Yt and also 
ROND, “ when thou didst disturb it,” or, “didst drive it away ”); 
but the traditional text does not point to any various reading 
showing 7 with mappiq (m); and the early translations (except 
the LXX., which has payépuevos) and expositors all regard the 
word as a reduplication of 78D, which, as the third part of an 
ephah, here indicates a pretty large measure. The clause 
ima 737 is possibly to be regarded as an elliptical relative 
clause, in which case also the transition into the third person 
is best explained (“thou who sifted,” etc.); but perhaps 737 
has been intended. 37 here (as in Prov. xxiv. 4 f.; see our 
remarks on that passage) means to separate, remove (eg. the 
dross from silver, i. 25). Jehovah sifted Israel (cf. the figure 
of the threshing- floor in xxi. 10) when, appointing the 
captivity for the nation, He blew upon it as violently as 
if the east wind were raging (see our commentary on Job 
xxvii. 21). 

But He merely sifted, He did not destroy; He was angry, 
but not without love; He punished, but this in order that He 
might pardon again. Ver. 9: “ Therefore, in this way will the 
iniquity of Jacob be atoned for ; and this is all the frutt of the 
removal of his sin: when he makes all altar-stones like lime-stones 
that have been broken to pieces, images of Astarte and sun-pillars 
do not rise up again.” With the word “therefore,” a con- 
clusion is drawn from the previous expression “in measure : ” 
God punishes Israel moderately ; His punishment is a remedial 
measure, hence it gives way as soon as its end is attained, 
and it will be removed even now if Israel completely re- 
nounces sin, and, especially, the sin of all sins— idolatry. 
neta (“ thus,” or “in this way”) points to the following ima 
(“ when he makes ”),—by this, namely, the destruction of the 
altars and the images of Ishtar (Ashéra), and of the sun-god 
(see the remarks on xvii. 8). By Israel’s putting away the 
fundamental cause of all evil, namely, idolatry (which still 
continued to flourish among the exiles, Ezek. xi. 18, etc.), the 
guilt for which it has now to suffer will be covered, «e. will 
be esteemed by God as no longer existent (see the remarks on 
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xxii 14). The intermediate clause (cf. xxvi. 110) declares 
that this which follows will be the very fruit, sought by 
Jehovah, of the removal of Israel's sin, which He designed to 
accomplish through chastisement. 

The prophet says this, speaking out from the midst of the 
state of punishment ; and he can thus now further prove, by 
the punishment which has followed the sin, that the punish- 
ment will cease with the sin. Vers. 10, 11: “For the 
fenced city is solitary, a dwelling given up and forsaken 
like the wilderness ; there calves feed, and there they lie down 
and devour tts branches. When its twigs become dry, they are 
broken off; women come, make fires of them, for it is not an 
intelligent nation ; therefore its Creator pities it not, and tts 
Former shows it no favour.” These chapters (xxiv.—xxvii.) 
everywhere present such a mixture of light and darkness 
that it is a question whether by 7}¥3 TY is meant the capital 
of the world-empire or the capital of the people of God; our 
opinion is that only Jerusalem can be meant, inasmuch as 
Israel certainly is the people with no discernment (i. 3), the 
nation of which Jehovah is called the Creator and Former 
(xxii. 11). The standpoint of the prophet is therefore on the 
other side of the destruction of Jerasalem, in the midst of the 
exile. In spite of this, everything has an Isaian ring; 
ef. generally xxxii. 13 f., v. 17, and in particular xvi. 2, 9, 
xi. 7, etc. The suffix in the expression “ its branches ” refers 
to the city, whose ruins were overgrown with bushes. 
Synonymous with O’Byd, “ branches ” (always with Dagesh, to 
distinguish it from D°B‘yo, “ clefts,” ii. 21), is VP, a “ cutting,” 
or sprig that can easily be cut off; this word has been 
erroneously rendered “harvest” in the Vulgate, as well as 
by Symmachus and Saadias. The form 738" is not a 
singular (as in xxviii 3), but a plural (Ges. § 47, note 3), 
referring to the separate twigs of which ‘¥? the brushwood 
(<e. dried branches) consists ; reference is made to this, in a 
neuter sense, by "MX; “women light it” (79, as in Mal. 
i. 10), Ze. make with it a flame giving light (vin), and warm- 


1 The condition presupposes the prevalence of idolatry at the time 
among the people; hence Smend, who brings down the date of chaps. 
24-27 to the fourth century B.c., understands advance of the Jews towards 
the heathen worship around them. 
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ing fire (ay, xliv. 16). So waste will Jerusalem lie that in 
places where men once swarmed, a calf will comfortably be 
eating off the green foliage of the bushes growing between 
the ruins; and where hostile armies had been forced to 
withdraw without having accomplished their object, women 
come and take away, undisturbed, as much wood as they 
require. 

But when Israel repents, the grace of God will change 
everything. Vers. 12, 13: “And it will come to pass on that 
day, a beating will Jehovah make from the swelling of the 
Euphrates to the brook of Egypt, and ye shall be gathered one 
to another, ye sons of Israel. And it will come to pass on 
that day, there shall be a blowing with a great trumpet, and 
those who are lost in the land of Assyria come, and the outcasts 
in the land of Egypt, and cast themselves down before Jehovah, 
in the holy mountain in Jerusalem.” All those expositions 
of ver. 12 which understand it as referring, like ver. 13, to 
the return of the exiles, I regard as false. The Euphrates 
and the brook of Egypt (tc. the Wady el-' Arish) are, of course, 
the promised boundaries of the land of Israel on the north- 
east and south-west (Gen. xv. 18; 1 Kings viii. 65); and it 
is not stated that Jehovah will beat on the outside of these 
boundaries, but within them. Hence Gesenius seems to be 
pretty correct when he says that “the kingdom will be re- 
peopled to the fullest extent that had been promised, and 
that, too, as rapidly and as numerously as if human beings 
were dropping like olives from the trees.” The term 03M is 
certainly applied in Deut. xxiv. 20 to the beating of olives; 
but this figure does not suit the present passage, for olives, 
before they can be beaten down from the trees, must already 
be in existence, whereas the land of Israel is to be regarded 
as desolate. What we expect is that Jehovah (as promised 
in xxvi. 19, 21) will make the dead to live within the whole 
wide extent of the promised land. 639 (cf. bis, to beat 
something off, e.g. to beat a tree in order to shake off leaves 
or fruit) is the word usually employed to indicate the beating 
out of those husked fruits which are too tender and valuable 
to be threshed; these are carefully beaten with a stick, as 
mentioned in xxviii. 27, for they would be destroyed by 
violent process of threshing. The large and extensive field 
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of the dead, stretching from the Euphrates to the Rhinoko- 
loura, is compared to a threshing-floor covered with such fine 
and tender fruit. There lie true Israelites and apostate 
Israelites mingled together; but Jehovah will separate the 
one company from the other. He will set a beating in 
operation that the true members of the Church may appear, 
separated from the false, as the grains are separated from 
the husks and the straw. “Thy dead ones shall live,”—to 
this the prophet here returns. And with this view accords 
the choice of the word n93¥, which combines in itself the 
meanings of “streaming” (Ps. Ixix. 3,16), and an “ ear” of 
corn, paw (to go, move on), being equally applicable to the 
waters which flow along and to the elongated head of the 
stalk of corn grown up (cf. also °2¥ in xlvii. 2). In this 
passage the word, admitting of two meanings, presents a 
beautiful dilogy (cf. a similar case in xix, 18 and Hab. ii. 7). 
From the “ear” of the Euphrates to the Peninsula of Sinai, 
Jehovah will beat—a great heap of ears, the grains of which 
are to be gathered together into one 70N any) (a construct 
form, without the genitival relation, as is frequently the case 
with this numeral, eg. in 2 Sam. xvii. 22), one, ze. one to 
the other, hence not in a slump, wholesale, but with carcful 
attention given to every individual (cf. nnd nm, Eccles. vii. 27). 
To this risen Church there comes the still living scattered 
ones, gathered by divine signal (cf. xviii. 3, xi. 12). Assyria 
and Egypt are specifically named as lands in which the 
banished ones are found, but these countries represent all the 
lands of exile, as in xix. 23-25, cf. xi. 11. Both names 
are emblematical, and hence are not to be used as a proof 
that the prophecy lay within the horizon of Isaiah, 
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THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. 


PART V. 
BOOK OF WOES; 


OR HISTORICAL DISCOURSES RELATING TO ASSHUR AND 
THE EGYPTIAN ALLIANCE. 


CHAP. XXVIII.-XXXII. 


zaQESE chapters carry us to the earliest years of 
Hezekiah’s reign, probably to the second and third ; 
as Samaria has not yet been destroyed. They run 
parallel to the book of Micah, which also takes its 
start from the destruction of Samaria, and are as faithful a 
mirror of the condition of the people under Hezekiah, as ch. 
vii.—xii. were of their condition under Ahaz. The time of Ahaz 
was characterized by a spiritless submission to the Assyrian yoke ; 
that of Hezekiah by a casual striving after liberty. The people 
tried to throw off the yoke of Assyria; not with confidence in 
Jehovah, however, but in reliance upon the help of Egypt. 
This Egypticizing policy is traced step by step by Isaiah, in 
ch. xxviii-xxxii. The gradual rise of these addresses may be 
seen from the fact, that they follow the gradual growth of the 
alliance with Egypt through all its stages, until it is fully con- 
cluded. By the side of this casual ground of trust, which 
Jehovah will sweep away, the prophet exhibits the precious 
corner-stone in Zion as the true, firm ground of confidence. 
We might therefore call these chapters (xxviii.—xxxiii.) “ the 
book of the precious corner-stone,” just as we called ch. vii.—xii. 
“ the book of Immanuel.” But the prophecy in ch. xxviii. 16 
VOL. Il. A 
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does not determine and mould the whole of this section, in 
the same manner in which the other section is moulded and 
governed by the prophecy of the Son of the Virgin. We 
therefore prefer to call this cycle of prophecy “ the book of 
woes ;” for censure and threatening are uttered here in repeated 
utterances of “woe,” not against Israel only, but more especially 
against Judah and Jerusalem, until at last, in ch. xxxiii., the 
“hoi concerning Jerusalem” is changed into a “ hot concerning 
Asshur.” All the independent and self-contained addresses in 
this cycle of prophecy commence with hoi (“ woe 2” ch. xxviii. 
XXIX., XXX., XXXL-xNxiL, xxxili.). The section which does not 
begin with hoi (viz. ch. xxxil. 9-20) is the last and dependent part 
of the long address commencing with ch. xxxi. 1. On the other 
hand, ch. xxix. 15-24 also commences with hoi, though it does 
not form a distinct address in itself, since ch. xxix. forms a com- 
plete whole. The subdivisions of the sections, therefore, have 
not a uniform commencement throughout; but the separate 
and independent addresses all commence with hot. The climax 
of these prophecies of woe is ch. xxx. Up to this point the 
exclamation of woe gradually ascends, but in ch. xxxi—xxxil. 
it begins to fall; and in ch. xxxiii. (which contains an epilogue 
that was only added in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign) 
it has changed into the very opposite. The prophet begins with 
hoi, but it is a woe concerning the devastator. This wtmost 
woe, however, was not fulfilled at the point of time when the 
fulfilment of “the utmost” predicted in ch. xxviii—xxxii. was 
apparently close at hand; but Jerusalem, though threatened 
with destruction, was miraculously saved. Yet the prophet 
had not merely to look on, as Jonah had. He himself pre- 
dicted this change in the purpose of God, inasmuch as the 
direction of the “ woe” in his mouth is altered, like that of the 
wrath of God, which turns from Jerusalem to Asshur, and 
destroys it. ‘ 


THE FIRST WOE.—JUDGMENT UPON SAMARIA AND JERUSALEM. 
AND CONSOLATION FOR BOTH.—CHAP. XXVIII. } 


Isaiah, like Micah, commences with the fall 

saiah, of the proud 
and intoxicated Samaria, Ver. 1. “ Woe to the proud oh Bitar 
the drunken of Ephraim, and to the fading flower of its splendid 


CHAP. XXVIII. 1-4. 3 


ornament, which is upon the head of the luauriant valley of those 
slain with wine.” The allusion is to Samaria, which is called (1) 
“ the pride-crown of the drunken of Ephraim,” ie. the crown 
of which the intoxicated and blinded Ephraimites were proud 
(ch. xxix. 9, xix. 14), and (2) “the fading flower” (on the 
expression itself, compare ch. i. 30, xl. 7, 8) “of the ornament of 
his splendour,” #.¢. the flower now fading, which had once been 
the ornament with which they made a show. This flower stood 
“upon the head of the valley of fatnesses of those slain with 
wine” (cf. ch. xvi. 8), i.e. of the valley so exuberant with fruit- 
fulness, belonging to the Ephraimites, who were thoroughly 
enslaved by wine. Samaria stood upon a beautiful swelling 
hill, which commanded the whole country round in a most 
regal way (Amos iv. 1, vi. 1), in the centre of a large basin, of 
about two hours’ journey in diameter, shut in by a gigantic 
eircle of still loftier mountains (Amos iii. 9). The situation 
was commanding; the hill terraced up to the very top; and the 
surrounding country splendid and fruitful (Ritter, Erdkunde, 
xvi. 660, 661). The expression used by the prophet is inten- 
tionally bombastic. He heaps genitives upon genitives, as in 
ch. x. 12, xxi. 17. The words are linked together in pairs. 
Sh'ménim (fatnesses) has the absolute form, although it is 
annexed to the following word, the logical relation overruling 
the syntactical usage (compare ch. xxxii. 13, 1 Chron. ix. 13). 
The sesquipedalia verba are intended to produce the impression 
of excessive worldly luxuriance and pleasure, upon which the 
woe is pronounced. The epithet nobhel (fading: possibly a 
genitive, as in ver. 4), which is introduced here into the midst 
of this picture of splendour, indicates that all this splendour is 
not only destined to fade, but is beginning to fade already. 

In the next three verses the hot is expanded. Vers. 2-4. 
“ Behold, the Lord holds a strong and mighty thing like a hail- 
storm, a pestilent tempest ; like a storm of mighty overflowing 
waters, He casts down to the earth with almighty hand. With 
feet they tread down the proud crown of the drunken of Ephraim. 
And it. happens to the fading flower of its splendid ornament, 
which is upon the head of the luxuriant valley, as to an early fig 
before it is harvest, which whoever sees it looks at, and it is no 
sooner in his hand than he swallows tt.” “A strong and mighty 
thing :” yx} pit we have rendered in the neuter (with the 
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LXX. and Targum) rather than in the masculine, as Luther 
does, although the strong and mighty thing which the Lord 
holds in readiness is no doubt the Assyrian. He is simply the 
medium of punishment in the hand of the Lord, which is called 
yad absolutely, because it is absolute In power,—as it were, 
the hand of all hands. This hand hurls Samaria to the ground 
(on the expression itself, compare ch. xxv. 12, XXVi. 5), so that 
they tread the proud crown to pieces with their feet (¢érd- 
masnah, the more pathetic plural form, instead of the singular 
termes; Ges. § 47, Anm. 8, and Caspari on Obad. 13). 
The noun sa‘ar, which is used elsewhere in the sense of shud- 
dering, signifies here, like "YD, an awful tempest ; and when 
connected with 3?, a tempest accompanied with a pestilential 
blast, spreading miasma. Such destructive power is held 
by the absolute hand. It is soon all over then with the 
splendid flower that has already begun to fade (P23 ny, like 
ip 3 in ch. xxii. 24). It happens to it as to a bikkardh 
(according to the Masora, written with mappik here, as dis- 
tinguished from Hos. ix. 10, equivalent to A*bhikkarathah ; see 
Job xi. 9, “like an early fig of this valley ;” according to 
others, it is simply euphonic). The gathering of figs takes 
place about August. Now, if any one sees a fig as early as 
June, he fixes his eyes upon it, and hardly touches it with 
his hand before he swallows it, and that without waiting to 
masticate it long. Like such a dainty bit will the luxuriant 
Samaria vanish. . The fact that Shalmarassar, or his successor 
Sargon, did not conquer Samaria till after the lapse of three 
vears (2 Kings xviii. 10), does not detract from the truth of the 
prophecy ; it is enough that both the thirst of the conqueror 
and the utter destruction of Samaria answered to it. 

The threat is now followed by a promise. This is essen- 
tially the same in character as ch. iv. 2~6. The place of the 
false glory thus overthrown is now filled by a glory that is 
divine and true. Vers. 5, 6. “Jn that day will Jehovah of 
hosts be the adorning crown and the splendid diadem to the 
remnant of His people ; and the spirit of justice to them that sit on 
the judgment-seat, and heroie strength to them that drive back war 
x the gate. oe The remnant of His people” (NY with a fixed 
Lametz, as in ch, xxi. 17) is not Judah, as distinguished from 
Ephraim that had utterly perished ; but Judah and the remain- 


CHAP. XXVIII. 5, 6 5 


ing portion of Ephraim, as distinguished from the portion 
which had perished. After the perishable thing in which they 
gloried had been swept away, the eternal person of Jehovali 
Himself would be the ornament and pride of His people. He, 
the Lord of the seven spirits (ch. xi. 2), would be to this rem- 
nant of His people the spirit of right and heroic strength. 
There would be an end to unjust judging and powerless sub- 
mission. The judges are called “ those who sit ‘al-hammishpat” 
in the sense of “on the seat of judgment” (Ps. ix. 5, cxxii. 5); 
the warriors are called “those who press back smilchéméah 
shd‘rdh” (war at the gate), z.e. either war that has reached their 
own gate (ch. xxii. 7), or war which they drive back as far as 
the gate of the enemy (2 Sam. xi. 23; 1 Macc. v. 22). The 
promise in this last passage corresponds to Mic. v. 4,5. The 
athnach in ver. 6 ought to stand at hammishpdt; the second 
clause of the verse may be completed from the first, M221 
being equivalent to ma nM, and ‘wn to 2wn>. We might 
regard 2 Chron. xxx. as a fulfilment of what is predicted in 
ver. 6, if the feast of passover there described really fell in the 
age succeeding the fall of Samaria; for this feast of passover 
did furnish a representation and awaken a consciousness of 
that national unity which had been interrupted from the time 
of Rehoboam. But if we read the account in the Chronicles 
with unprejudiced minds, it is impossible to shut our eyes to 
the fact that this feast of passover took place in the second 
month of the first year of Hezekiah’s reign, and therefore not 
after the depopulation of the northern kingdom by Shalmanassar, 
but after the previous and partial depopulation by Tiglath- 
pileser (see vol. i. p. 52). In fact, the fulfilment cannot be 
looked for at all in the space between the sixth and fourteenth 
years of Hezekiah, since the condition of Judah during that 
time does not answer at all to the promises given above. The 
prophet here foretells what might be hoped for, when Asshur 
had not only humbled Ephraim, but Judah also. The address 
consists of two connected halves, the promising beginnings of 
which point to one and the same future, and lay hold of one 
another. 

With the words, “and they also,” the prophet commences 
the second half of the address, and passes from Ephraim to 
Judah. Vers. 7, 8. “ And they also reel with wine, and are 
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q with meth; priest and prophet reel with meth, are swale 
ee up by nus are giddy with meth, reel when isd 
visions, stagger when pronouncing pine. For all tables are 
full of filthy vomit, without any more place. The Judzans are 
not less overcome with wine than the Ephraimites, and espe- 
cially the rulers of Judah. In wicked violation of the law of 
God, which prohibited the priests from drinking strong drink 
when performing priestly service, and that on pain of death 
(Lev. x. 9, cf. Ezek. sliv. 21), they were intoxicated even in 
the midst of their prophetic visions (787%, literally “ the thing 
seeing,” then the act of seeing; equivalent to *N1, like TIN in 
ver. 15 = mn; Olshausen, § 176, c), and when passing judicial 
sentences. In the same way Micah also charges the prophets 
and priests with being drunkards (Mic. iii. 1 sqq., ef. ii. 11). 
Isaiah’s indignation is manifested in the fact, that in the words 
which he uses he imitates the staggering and stumbling of the 
topers ; like the well-known passage, Sta pes sta mi pes stas pes 
ne labere mi pes. Observe, for example, the threefold repetition 
of shdgu—téghu, shigu—tighu, shégu—paqu. The hereditary 
priests and the four prophets represent the whole of the official 
personages. The preterites imply that drunkenness had become 
the fixed habit of the holders of these offices. The preposition 
3 indicates the cause (“through,” as in 2 Sam. xiii. 28 and 
Esther i. 10), and min the effect proceeding from the cause (in 
consequence of wine). In ver. 8 we can hear them vomit. 
We have the same combination of the p and y in the verb 
kotzen, Gothic kozan. All the tables of the carousal are full, 
without there being any further room (cf. ch. v. 8); everything 
swims with vomit. The prophet paints from nature, here with- 
out idealizing, He receives their conduct as it were in a mirror, 
and then in the severest tones holds up this mirror before them, 
adults though they were. 

Vers. 9, 10. * Whom then would he teach knowledge? And to 
whom make preaching intelligible? To those weaned from the milk? 
To those removed from the breast? For precept upon precept, pre- 
cept upon precept, line upon line, line upon line, a little here, a little 
there!” They sneer at the prophet, that intolerable moralist. 
They are of age, and free; and he does not need to bring know- 
ledge to them (da'ath as in ch. xi. 9), or make them understand 
the proclamation. They know of old to what he would lead. 


CHAP, XXVHIL. ‘11-13. q 


Are they little children that have just been weaned (on the 
constructives, see ch. ix. 2, v. 11, xxx. 18; Ges. § 114, 1), and 
who must let themselves be tutored? For ‘the things he 
preaches are nothing but endless petty teazings. The short 
words (tsév, as in Hos. v. 11), together with the diminutive 
Tyt (equivalent to the Arabic sugayyir, mean, from sagir, 
small), are intended to throw ridicule upon the smallness and 
vexatious character af the prophet’s interminable and uninter- 
rupted chidings, as 9 (= Sy, bx; comp.’> DY, ch. xxvi. 15) im- 
plies that they are; just as the philosophers in Acts xvii. 18 
call Paul a ozepyoroyos, a collector of seeds, i.c. a dealer in 
trifles. And in the repetition of the short words we may hear 
the heavy babbling language of the drunken scoffers. 

The prophet takes the 4 (“for”) out of their mouths, and 
carries it on in his own way. It was quite right that their 
ungodliness should show itself in such a way as this, for it 
would meet with an appropriate punishment. Vers. 11-13. 
“ For through men stammering in speech, and through a strange 
tongue, will He speak to this people. He who said to them, There 
is rest, give rest to weary ones, and there is refreshing! But 
they would not hear. Therefore the word of Jehovah becomes to 
them precept upon precept, precept upon precept, line upon line, 
line upon line, a little here, a little there, that they may go and 
stumble backwards, and be wrecked to pieces, and be snared and 
taken.” Jehovah would speak to the scoffing people of ‘stam- 
mering tongue a language of the same kind, smce He would 
speak to them by a people that stammered in their estimation, 
ze. who talked as barbarians (cf. BapBapifew and balbutire ; 
see ch. xxxiil. 19, compared with Deut. xxvii. 49). The 
Assyrian Semitic had the same sound in the ear of an Israelite, 
as Low Saxon (a provincial dialect) in the ear of an educated 
German ; in addition to which, it was plentifully mixed up with 
Iranian, and possibly also with Tatar elements. This people 
would practically interpret the will of Jehovah in its own patois 
to the despisers of the prophet. Jehovah had directed them, 
through His prophets, after the judgments which they had 
experienced with sufficient severity (ch. i. 5 sqq.), into the true 
way to rest and refreshing (Jer. vi. 16), and had exhorted them 
to give rest to the nation, which had suffered so much under 
Ahaz through the calamities of war (2 Chron. xxviii.),'and not 
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to drag it into another war by goading it on to rise against 
Assyria, or impose a new burden in addition to the tribute to 
Assyria by purchasing the help of Egypt. But they would not 
hearken (#38—138, ch. xxx. 15, 16; Ges. § 23, 3, Anm. 3). 
Their policy was a very different one from being still, or be- 
lieving and waiting. And therefore the word of Jehovah, 
which they regarded as an endless series of trivial commands, 
would be turned in their case into an endless series of painful 
sufferings. To those who thought themselves so free, and lived 
so free, it would become a stone on which they would go to 
pieces, a net in which they would be snared, a trap in which 
they would be caught (compare ch. viii. 14, 15). 

The prophet now directly attacks the great men of Jeru- 
salem, and holds up a Messianic prophecy before their eyes, 
which turns its dark side to them, as ch. vii. did to Ahaz. 
Vers. 14-17. “ Therefore hear the word of Jehovah, ye scornful 
lords, rulers of this people which is in Jerusalem! For ye say, 
We have made a covenant with death, and with Hades have we 
come toanagreement. The swelling scourge, when it cometh hither, 
will do us no harm ; for we have made a lie our shelter, and in 
deceit have we hidden ourselves. Therefore thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Behold, I am He who hath laid in Zion a stone, a 
stone of trial, a precious corner-stone of well-founded founding ; 
whoever believes will not have to move. And I make justice the 
line, and righteousness the level ; and hail sweeps away the refuge 
of lies, and the hiding-place is washed away by waters.” With 
lakhen (therefore) the announcement of punishment is once 
more suspended ; and in ver. 16 it is resumed again, the expo- 
sition of the sin being inserted between, before the punish- 
ment is declared. Their sin is létson, and this free-thinking 
scorn rests upon a proud and insolent self-confidence, which 
,magines that there is no necessity to fear death and hell; and 


this self-confidence has for its secret reserve the alliance to be 
secretly entered into with E 


Jerusalem, as manifest to the Searcher of 


the cit i 
: 7 et Jehovah, and such princes as these, who either 
proudly ignore Jehovah, or throw Him off as useless, what a 
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contrast! Chozeh, and chdzath in ver. 18, signify an agree- 
ment, either as a decision or completion (from the radical 
meaning of the verb chézdh; see vol. i. p. 71), or as a choice, 
beneplacitum (like the Arabic ray), or as a record, #.e. the means 
of selecting (like the talmudic chézith, a countersign, a ra dydh, a 

proof or argument: Luzzatto). In shot shoteph (“ the swelling 
scourge,” chethib SW), the comparison of Asshur to a flood 
(vers. 2, 8, 7), and the comparison of it to a whip or scourge, are 
nixed. tegeilier and this is all the more allowable, because a 
whip, when smacked, really does move in waving lines (com- 
pare Jer. viii. 6, where shdtaph is applied to the galoping of a 
war-horse). The chethib ray in ver. 15 (for which the keri 
reads 733", according to ver. 19) is to be read 739 (granting 
that it shall have passed, or that it passes); and there is no 
necessity for any emendation. The Egyptian alliance for 
which they are suing, when designated according to its true 
ethical nature, is sheger (lie) and kdézdbh (falsehood) ; compare 
2 Kings xvii. 4 (where we ought perhaps to read sheger for 
gesher, according to the LXX.), and more especially Ezek. 
xvil. 15 sqq., from which it is obvious that the true prophets 
regarded self-willed rebellion even against heathen rule as a 
reprehensible breach of faith. The lakhen (therefore), which 
is resumed in ver. 16, is apparently followed as strangely as 
in ch. vii. 14, by a promise instead of a threat. But this 
is only apparently the case. It is unqnestionably a promise ; 
but as the last clause, “he that believeth will not flee,” z.e. will 
stand firm, clearly indicates, it is a promise for believers alone. 
For those to whom the prophet is speaking here the promise is 
a threat, a savour of death unto death. Just as on a former 
occasion, when Ahaz refused to ask for a sign, the prophet 
announced to him a sign of Jehovah’s own selection; so here 
Jehovah opposes to the false ground of confidence on which the 
leaders relied, the foundation stone laid in Zion, which would 
bear the believing in immoveable safety, but on which the 
unbelieving would be broken to pieces (Matt. xxi. 44). This 
stone is called ’ebhen bochan, a stone of proving, i.e. a proved 
and self-proving stone. Then follow other epithets in a series 
commencing anew with pinnath=’ebhen pinnath (compare Ps. 
exvili. 22): angulus h. e. lapis angularis pretiositatis fundationis 
fundate. It is a corner-stone, valuable in itself (on yigrath, 
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compare 1 Kings v- 31), and affording the strongest foundation 
and inviolable security to all that is built upon it (masad a 
substantive in form like musér, and missdd a hophal participle 
in the form of those of the verba contracta pe yod). This stone 
was not the Davidic sovereignty, but the true seed of David 
which appeared in Jesus (Rom. ix. 83; 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7). The 
figure of a stone is not opposed to the personal reference, since 
the prophet in ch. vil. 14 speaks even of Jehovah Himself 
under the figure of a stone. The majestically unique descrip- 
tion renders it quite impossible that Hezekiah can be intended. 
Micah, whose book forms the side piece of this cycle of pro- 
phecy, also predicted, under similar historical circumstances, 
the birth of the Messiah in Bethlehem Ephratah (Mic. v. 1). 
What Micah expresses in the words, “ His goings forth are from 
of old,” is indicated here in the preterite yissad connected with 
hin’ni (the construction is similar to that in Obad. 2, Ezek. 
xxv. 7; compare ver. 2 above, and Jer. slix. 15, xxiii. 19). It 
denotes that which has been determined by Jehovah, and there- 
fore is as good as accomplished. What is historically realized 
has had an eternal existence, and indeed an ideal pre-existence 
even in the heart of history itself (ch. xxii. 11, xxv. 1, xxxvil. 
26). Ever since there had been a Davidic government at all 
this stone had Jain in Zion. The Davidic monarchy not oaly 
had in this its culminating point, but the ground of its con- 
tinnance also. It was not only the Omega, but also the Alpha. 
Whatever escaped from wrath, even under the Old Testament 
stood upon this stone. ‘This (as the prophet predicts a 
vim No poxwt: wn the fut. kal) would be the stronghold of 
faith in the midst of the approaching Assyrian elanitcs (ef, 
ch. vii. 9); and faith would be the condition of life (Hab. 
sf ne oak a unbelievers Jehovah would proceed accord- 
: punitive justice. He would make this (justice and 
righteousness, mishpdat and ts‘dégdh) a norm, t.e. a line and 
level. A different turn, however, is given to ode with a vl 
a : ’ play 
pon. vers. 10, 11. What Jehovah is about to do is depicted 
as a building which He is carrying out, and which He its 
ont, so far as the despisers are conseariod on h me 
that of strict retribution. His punitive j es oe esting 
hailstorm and like a flood (cf. ver. 2, eae “e 
smites the refnge of lies of the great men of Jerusalem, sail 
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clears it away (73, hence 3*, a shovel); and the flood buries 
their hidmg-place in the waters, and carries it away (the accen- 
tuation should be 1D tifchah, DD anercha). 

And the whip which Jehovah swings will not be satisfied 
with one stroke, but will rain ‘strokes. Vers. 18, 19. “ And 
your covenant with death is struck out, and your agreement with 
Hades will not stand ; the swelling scourge, when tt comes, ye will 
become a thing trodden down to it. As often as it passes it takes 
you: for every morning it passes, by day and by night; and it is 
nothing but shuddering to hear such preaching. For the bed is 
too short to stretch in, and the covering too tight when a man 
wraps himself init.” Although B'rith is feminine, the predi- 
cate to it is placed before it in the masculine form (Ges. § 144). 
The covenant is thought of as a document; for khuppar (for 
which Hupfeld would read thuphar ; Ps. ii. 197) signifies here 
obliterart (just as the kal is used in Gen. vi. 14 in the sense 
of oblinere ; or in Prov. xxx. 20, the Targum, and the Syriac, 
in the sense of abstergere; and in the Talmud frequently in 
the sense of wiping off = ginnédch, or wiping out = mdchag,— 
which meanings all go back, along with the meaning negare, to 
the primary meaning, tegere, obducere). The covenant will be 
“struck out,” as you strike ont a wrong word, by crossing it 
over with ink and rendering it illegible. They fancy that they 
have fortified themselves against death and Hades; but Jehovah 
gives to both of these unlimited power over them. When the 
swelling scourge shall come, they will become to it as mirmds, 
i.e. they will be overwhelmed by it, and their corpses become 
like dirt of the streets (ch. x. 6, v. 5); On has the mercha 
upon the penult., according to the older editions and the smaller 
Masora on Lev. viii. 26, the tone being drawn back on account 
of the following 15. The strokes of the scourge come inces- 
santly, and every stroke sweeps them, i.¢. many of them, away. 
“19 (from “, construct “1, sufficiency, abundance) followed by 
the infinitive, quotiescunque irruet ; laqach, auferre, as in Jer. 
xv. 15, and in the idiom légach nephesh. These scourgings 
without end—what a painful lecture Jehovah is reading them ! 
This is the thought expressed in the concluding words: for 
the meaning cannot be, that “even (rag as in Ps. xxxii. 6) 
the report (of such a fate) is alarming,” as Grotius and others 
explain it; or the report is nothing but alarming, as Gussetius 
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and others interpret it, since in that case many Yow (cf. ch. 
xxiii. 5) would have been quite sufficient, instead of MYsow Pai. 
"There is no doubt that the expression points back to the scorn- 
ful question addressed by the debauchees to the prophet in 
ver. 9, “To whom will he make preaching intelligible e te. 
to whom will he preach the word of God in an intelligible 
manner ? (as if they did not possess bindh without this ; TAY, 
éxo7, as in ch. lili. 1.) As ver. 11 affirmed that Jehovah would 
take up the word against them, the drunken stammerers, through 
a stammering people ; so here the scourging without end is called 
the sh°ma'dh, or sermon, which Jehovah preaches to them. At 
the same time, the word habhin is not causative here, as in ver. 
9, viz. “to give to understand,” but signifies simply “ to under- 
stand,” or have an inward perception. To receive into one’s 
comprehension such a sermon as that which was now being 
delivered to them, was rag-2°va‘éh, nothing but shaking or 
shuddering (rag as in Gen. vi. 5); Y¥ (from which comes 7", 
or by transposition 7)¥?) is applied to inward shaking as well 
as to outward tossing to and fro. Jerome renders it “tan- 
tummodo sola vexatio intellectum dabit auditu,’ and Luther 
follows him thus: “but the vexation teaches to take heed 
to the word,” as if the reading were Pan, The alarming 
character of the lecture is depicted in ver. 20, in a figure 
which was probably proverbial. The situation into which 
they are brought is like a bed too short for a man to stretch 
himself in (min as in 2 Kings vi. 1), and like a covering 
which, according to the measure of the man who covers 
himself up in it (or perhaps still better in a temporal sense, 
“when a man covers or wraps himself up in it,” ef. ch. 
xviii. 4), is too narrow or too tight. So would it be in their 
case with the Egyptian treaty, in which they fancied that 
there were rest and safety for them. They would have to 
acknowledge its insufficiency. They had made themselves a 
bed, and procured bed-clothes; but how mistaken they had 
been in the measure, how miserably and ridiculously they had 
miscalculated ! 

It would be with them as it was with the Philistines when 
David turned their army into water at Baal-Perazim (2 Sam. 
v.20, 1 Chron, xiv. 11), or when on another occasion he drove 
them before him from Gibeon to Gezer (1 Chron. xiv. 13 
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sqq.). Ver. 21. “ For Jehovah will rise up as in the mountain 
of Perazim, and be wroth as in the valley at Gibeon to work His 
work: astonishing is His work; and to act His act: strange is 
His act.” The Targum wrongly supposes the first historical 
reminiscence to refer to the earthquake in the time of Uzziah, 
and the second to Joshua’s victory over the Amorites. The 
allusion really is to the two shameful defeats which David 
inflicted upon the Philistines. There was a very good reason 
why victories over the Philistines especially should serve as 
similes. The same fate awaited the Philistines at the hands 
of the Assyrians, as predicted by the prophet in ch. xiv. 28 sqq. 
(cf. ch. xx.). And the strangeness and verity of Jehovah’s 
work were just this, that it would fare no better with the 
magnates of Judah at the hand of Asshur, than it had with the 
Philistines at the hand of David on both those occasious. The 
very same thing would now happen to the people of the house 
of David as formerly to its foes. Jehovah would have to act 
in opposition to His gracious purpose. He would have to act 
towards His own people as He once acted towards their foes. 
This was the most paradoxical thing of all that they would 
have to experience. 

But the possibility of repentance was still open to them, 
and at least a modification of what had been threatened was 
attainable. Ver. 22. “And now drive ye not mockeries, lest your 
fetters be strengthened ; for I have heard from the Lord, Jehovah 
of hosts, a judgment of destruction, and an irrevocable one, upon 
the whole earth.” It is assumed that they are already in fetters, 
namely, the fetters of Asshur (Nah. i.13). Out of these fetters 
they wanted to escape by a breach of faith, and with the help 
of Egypt without Jehovah, and consequently they mocked at the 
warnings of the prophet. He therefore appeals to them at any 
rate to stop their mocking, lest they should fall out of the 
bondage in which they now were, into one that would bind 
them still more closely, and lest the judgment should become 
even more severe than it would otherwise be. For it was 
coming without fail: It might be modified, and with thorough 
repentance they might even escape; but that it would come, 
and that upon the whole earth, had been revealed to the pro- 
phet by Jehovah of hosts. This was the sh’ma'dh which the 
prophet had heard from Jehovah, and which he gave them to 
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hear and understand, though hitherto he had only been scoffed 
at by their wine-bibbing tongues. 

The address of the prophet is here apparently closed. But 
an essential ingredient is still wanting to the second half, to 
make it correspond to the first. There is still wanting the 
fringe of promise coinciding with vers. 5, 6. The prophet has 
not only to alarm the scoffers, that if possible he may pluck 
some of them out of the fire through fear (Judg. v. 23); he 
has also to comfort believers, who yield themselves as disciples 
to him and to the word of God (ch. viii. 16). He does this 
here in a very peculiar manner. He has several times assamed 
the tone of the mashal, more especially in ch. xxvi.; but here 
the consolation is dressed up in a longer parabolical address, 
which sets forth in figures drawn from husbandry the discipli- 
nary and saving wisdom of God. Isaiah here proves himself 
a master of the mashal. In the usual tone of a mashal song, 
he first of all claims the attention of his audience as a teacher 
of wisdom. Ver. 23. “ Lend me your ear, and hear my voice ; 
attend, and hear my address!” Attention is all the more need- 
ful, that the prophet leaves his hearers to interpret aud apply 
the parable themselves. The work of a husbandman is very 
manifold, as he tills, sows, and plants his field. Vers. 24-26. 
“ Does the ploughman plough continually to sow? to furrow and 
to harrow his land? Is tt not soz: when he levels the surface 
thereof, he scatters black poppy seed, and strews cummin, and puts 
in wheat in rows, and barley in the appointed piece, and spelt on 
tts border? And He has instructed him how to act rightly : 
his God teaches it him.’ The ploughing (chdrash) which 
opens the soil, 2, turns it up in furrows, and the harrowing 
(sidded) which breaks the clods, take place to prepare for the 
sowing, and therefore not interminably, but only so long as is 
necessary to prepare the soil to receive the seed. When the 
seed-furrows have been drawn in the levelled surface of the 
ground (shivvdh), then the sowing and planting begin ; and 
this also takes place in various ways, according to the different 
kinds of fruit. Qetsach is the black poppy (nigella sativa, 
Arab. habbe soda, so called from its black seeds), belongi 
to the ranunculacer. XK; 5 ®) aa 
Leagan = ammon was the cummin (cuminum 
ates es i aromatic seeds, Ar. kammiin, neither of 

taway (Kimmel, carum). The wheat he 
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sows carefully in rows (sorah, ordo; ad ordinem, as it is trans- 
lated by Jerome),,z.e. he does not scatter it about carelessly, like 
the other two,, but lays the grains carefully in the furrows, 
because otherwise when they sprang up they would get massed: 
together, and choke one another. Nismdn, like sdrdh, is an ace. 
loct: the barley is sown in a piece of the field specially marked 
off for it, or specially furnished with signs (stmdnim); and 
kussemeth, the spelt (fed, also mentioned by Homer, Od. iv. 
604, between wheat and barley), along the edge of it, so that 
spelt forms the rim of the barley field. It is by a divine 
instinct that the husbandman acts in this manner; for God, 
who established agriculture at the creation (i.e. Jehovah, not 
Osiris), has also given men understanding. This is the mean- 
ing of v’yiss’rd lammishpdt : and (as we may see from all this) 
He. (his God: the subject is given afterwards in the second 
clause) has led him (Prov. xxxi. 1) to the right (this is the 
rendering adopted by Kimchi, whilst other commentators have 
been misled by Jer. xxx. 11, and last of all Malbim Luzzatto, 
“ Cosi Dio con giustizia corregge ;” he would have done better, 
however, to say, con moderazione). 

Again, the labour of the husbandman is just as manifold 
after the reaping has been done. Vers. 27-29. “ For the black 
poppy. is not threshed with a threshing sledge, nor is a cart wheel 
rolled over cummin; but black poppy is knocked out with a stick, 
and cummin with a staff. Is bread corn crushed? No; he does not 
go on threshing it for ever, and drive the wheel of his cart and his 
horses over it: he does not crushit. This also, tt goeth forth from 
Jehovah. of hosts: He gives wonderful intelligence, high under- 
standing.” Ki (for) introduces another proof that the husband- 
man is instructed by God, from what he still further does. 
He does. not use the threshing machine (chdriits, syn. morag, 
Ar. naureg, néreg), or the threshing cart (‘dgdlah : see Winer’s 
Real-Weorterbuch, art. Dreschen), which would entirely destroy 
the more tender kinds of fruit, but knocks them out with a 
staff (baculo excutit: see at ch. xxvii. 12). The sentence lechem 
yuddq is to be accentuated as an interrogative: Is bread corn 
crushed? Oh no, he does not crush it. This would be the case 
if he were to cause the wheel (i.e. the wheels, gilgal, constr. to 
galgal) of the threshing cart with the horses harnessed in front 
to rattle over it with all their might (Admam, to set in noisy 
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violent motion). Lechem, like the Greek sttos, is bev from 
which bread is made (ch. xxx. 23; Ps. civ. 14). @)1§ 1s meta- 
plastic (as if from wis) for wit (see Ewald, § 312, 6). Instead 
of "W453, the pointing ought to be Y27 (from UB with kametz 
before the tone = Arab. fdrds, as distinguished from #8 with 
a fixed kametz, equivalent to farras, a rider): his horses,” here 
the threshing horses, which were preferred to asses and oxen. 
Even in this treatment of the fruit when reaped, there is an 
evidence of the wonderful intelligence (PBA, as written N25) 
and exalted understanding (on YAR, from WA, see at Job xxvi. 
3) imparted by God. The expression is one of such grandeur, 
that we perceive at once that the prophet has in his mind the 
wisdom of Godin a higher sphere. The wise, divinely inspired 
course adopted by the husbandman in the treatment of the field 
and fruit, is a type of the wise course adopted by the divine 
Teacher Himself in the treatment of His nation. Israel is 
Jehovah’s field. The punishments and chastisements of Je- 
hovah are the ploughshare and harrow, with which He forcibly 
breaks up, turns over, and furrows this field. But this does 
not last for ever. When the field has been thus loosened, 
smoothed, and rendered fertile once more, the painful process 
of ploughing is followed by a beneficent sowing and planting 
in a multiform and wisely ordered fulness of grace. Again, 
Israel is Jehovah’s child of the threshing-floor (see ch. xxi. 10). 
He threshes it ; but He does not thresh it only: He also knocks ; 
and when He threshes, He does not continue threshing for ever, 
ae. as Caspari has well explained it, “He does not punish all 
the members of the nation with the same severity ; and those 
whom He punishes with greater severity than others He does 
not punish incessantly, but as soon as His end is attained, 
and the husks of sin are separated from those that have been 
punished, the punishment ceases, and only the worst in the 
nation, who are nothing but husks, and the husks on the 
nation itself, are swept away by the punishments” (compare 
ch. i. 25, xxix. 20, 21). This is the solemn lesson and 
affectionate consolation hidden behind the veil of the parable. 
: oe punishes, but it is in order that He may be able to 
aa ae sas os He does not destroy. He does not thresh 
oe peop e, but He knocks them; and even when He 

» Mey may console themselves in the face of the 
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approaching period of judgment, that they are never crushed 
or injured. 


THE SECOND WOE: THE OPPRESSION AND DELIVERANCE 
OF ARIEL.—CHAP. XXIX, 


The prophecy here passes from the fall of Samaria, the 
crown of flowers (ch. xxviii. 1-4), to its formal parallel. Jeru- 
salem takes its place by the side of Samaria, the crown of 
flowers, under the emblem of a hearth of God. ’Avr7el might, 
indeed, mean a lion of God. It occurs in this sense as the 
name of certain Moabitish heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Chron. 
xi. 22), and Isaiah himself used the shorter form >878 for the 
heroes of Judah (ch. xxxiii. 7), But as 58% (God’s hearth, in- 
terchanged with OND, God’s height) is the name given in Ezek. 
xlili. 15, 16, to the altar of burnt-offering in the new temple, 
and as Isaiah could not say anything more characteristic of 
Jerusalem, than that Jehovah had a fire and hearth there (ch. 
xxxi. 9); and, moreover, as Jerusalem the city and community 
within the city would have been compared to a lioness rather 
than a lion, we take ONIN in the sense of ara Dei (from ™x, 
to burn). The prophet commences in his own peculiar way 
with a grand summary introduction, which passes in a few 
gigantic strides over the whole course from threatening to 
promise. Ver. 1. “ Woe to Ariel, to Ariel, the castle where 
Dawid pitched his tent! Add year to year, let the feasts revolve : 
then I distress Ariel, and there ts groaning and moaning; and so 
she proves herself to me as Ariel.” By the fact that David 
fixed his headquarters in Jerusalem, and then brought the 
sacred ark thither, Jerusalem became a hearth of God. Within 
a single year, after only one more round of feasts (to be inter- 
preted according to ch. xxxii. 10, and probably spoken at the 
passover), Jehovah would make Jerusalem a besieged city, full 
of sighs (vahdtsiqothi, perf. cons., with the tone upon the ulti- 
mate); but “she becomes to me like an Ariel,” ie, being 
qualified through me, she will prove herself a hearth of God, 
by consuming the foes like a furnace, or by their meeting with 
their” destruction at Jerusalem, like wood piled up on the altar 
and then consumed in flame. The prophecy has thus passed 
over the whole ground in a few majestic words, It now starts 
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from the very beginning again, and first of all expands the 
hoi. Vers. 3 and 4. “And I encamp ina circle round about thee, 
and surround thee with watch-posts, and erect tortoises against 
thee. And when brought down thou wilt speak from out of the 
ground, and thy speaking will sound low out of the dust; and thy 
voice cometh up like that of a demon from the ground, and thy 
speaking will whisper out of the dust.” It would have to go 80 
far with Ariel first of all, that it would be besieged by a hostile 
force, and would lie upon the ground in the greatest extremity, 
and then would whisper with a ghostlike softness, like a dying 
man, or like a spirit withont flesh and bones. Kaddzr signifies 
sphera, orbis, as in ch. xxii. 18 and in the Talmnd (from 
hddar = kéthar; cf. kudur in the name Nabu-kudur-ussur, 
Nebo protect the crown, «iSapw), and is used here poetically 
for 12D. Jerome renders it guasi spheram (from dar, orbis). 
2% (from 33), 38!) might signify “firmly planted” (Luzzatto, 
immobilmente; compare shath, ch. xxii. 7); but according to 
the parallel it signifies a military post, like 230, 282. M'tsu- 
roth (from mdtsor, Deut. xx. 20) are instruments of siege, the 
nature of which can only be determined conjecturally. On 
‘dbh, see ch. viii. 19; there is no necessity to take it as standing 
for ba‘al ’abh. 

Thus far does the unfolding of the hoi reach. Now follows 
an unfolding of the words of promise, which stand at the end 
of ver. 1: “ And it proves itself to me as Ariel.” Vers. 5-8. 
“ And the multitude of thy foes will become like jinely powdered 
dust, and the multitude of the tyrants like chaff? flying away ; and 
t will take place suddenly, very suddenly. From Jehovah of 
hosts there comes a visitation with crash of thunder and earth- 
quake and great noise, whirlwind and, tempest, and the blazing up 
of devouring fire. And the multitude of all the nations that 
gather together against Ariel, and all those who storm and distress 
Ariel and her stronghold, will be like a vision of the night in a 


1 The ‘akkabh mentioned there is equivalent to anbiib, Arab. a knot on a 
teed stalk, then that part of such a reed which comes between two knots 
then the reed stalk itself 3 Toot 33, to rise up, swell, or become convex 
without and concave within (F1.). It is possible that it would be better to 
trace ’obA back to this radical and primary meaning of what is hollow (and 
therefore has a dull sound), whether used in the sense of a leather-bag, or 


spplied to a spirit of incantation, and the possessor of such a spirit. 
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dream. And it is just asa hungry man dreams, .and behold he 
eats; and when he wakes up his soul is empty: and just as a thirsty 
man dreams, and behold he drinks ; and when he wakes up, behold, 
he is faint, and his soul is parched with thirst : so will it be to the 
araltitude of the nations which gather together against the moun- 
tain of Zion.” The hostile army, described four times as 
hémon, a groaning multitude, is utterly annihilated through the 
terrible co-operation of the forces.of nature which are let loose 
upon them (ch. xxx. 30, ef. ch. xvii. 13). “There comes a visi- 
tation :” tippagéd might refer to Jernsalem in the sense of “it 
will be visited” in mercy, viz. by Jehovah acting thus npon its 
enemies. But it is better to take it in a neuter sense: “ punish- 
ment is inflicted.” The simile of the dream is applied in two 
different ways: (1.) Ver. 7. They will dissolve into nothing, as 
if they had only the same apparent existence as a vision in a 
dream. (2.) Ver. 8. Their plan for taking Jerusalem will be 
put to shame, and as utterly brought to nought as the eating 
or drinking of a dreamer, which turns out to be a delusion 
as soon as he awakes. Just as the prophet emphatically com- 
bines two substantives from the same verbal root in ver. 1, and 
two adverbs from the same verb in ver. 5; so does he place 823 
and M3¥ together in ver. 7, the former with °Y relating to the 
crowding of an army for the purpose of a siege, the latter with 
an objective suffix (compare Ps. liii. 6) to the attack made by 
a crowded army. The m‘tsodah of Ariel (i.e. the watch-tower, 
specula, from tsid, to spy’) is the mountain of Zion mentioned 
afterwards in.ver. 8. WA2, as if ; comp. Zech. x. 6, Job x. 19. 
baix nam without sin; the personal pronoun is frequently omitted, 
not only in the leading participial clause, as in this instance 
(compare ch. xxvi. 8, xl. 19; Ps. xxii. 29; Job xxv. 2; and 
Kohler on Zech. ix. 12), but also with a minor participial clause, 
as in Ps. vii. 10, lv. 20, and Hab. ii. 10. Yhe hnngering and 
thirstiug of the waking man are attributed to his nephesh (soul : 
cf. ch. xxxii. 6, v. 14; Prov. vi. 30), just because the son] is 
the canse of the physical life, and without it the action of the 
senses would be followed by no sensation or experience what- 
ever. The hungry stomach is simply the object of feeling, 

?In Arabic, also, masdd signifies a lofty hill or mountain-top, from 


a secondary form of tsud; and massara, to lay the foundations of a fortified 
city (ir maisor, Ps. xxxi. 22), from tsiir. 
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and everything sensitive in the bodily organism is merely the 
medium of sensation or feeling; that which really feels is the 
soul. The soul no sooner passes out of the dreaming state into 
a waking condition, than it feels that its desires are as unsatis- 
fied as ever. Just like such a dream will the army of the 
enemy, and that victory of which it is so certain before the 
battle is fought, fade away into nothing. 

This enigma of the future the prophet holds out before the 
eyes of his contemporaries. The prophet received it by reve- 
lation of Jehovah; and without the illumination of Jehovah 
it could not possibly be understood. The deep degradation of 
Ariel, the wonderful deliverance, the sudden elevation from the 
abyss to this lofty height,—all this was a matter of faith. But 
this faith was just what the nation wanted, and therefore the 
understanding depending upon it was wanting also. The 
sh‘mu‘Gh was there, but the bindh was absent; and all np pan 
was wrecked on the obtuseness of the mass. The prophet, 
therefore, who had received the unhappy calling to harden his 
people, could not help exclaiming (ver. 9a), “ Stop, and stare: 
blind yourselves, and grow blind!” nD, to show one’s self 
delaying (from *12, according to Luzzatto the reflective of 
npnaA, an emphatic form which is never met with), is con- 
nected with the synonymous verb ADA, to be stiff with astonish- 
ment; but to YY, to be plastered up, %.¢. incapable of seeing 
(cf. ch. vi. 10), there is attached the hithpalpel of the same 
verb, signifying “to place one’s self in such circumstances,” 
se oblinere (differently, however, in Ps. cxix. 16, 47, compare 
ch. xi. 8, se permulcere). They could not understand the word 
of God, but they were confused, and their eyes were, so to 
speak, festered up: therefore this self-induced condition would 
become to them a God-appointed punishment. The impera- 
tives are judicial words of command. 

Ss a pon of ne self-hardening into a judicial sentence 
ae ee pee aimed still more fully by the prophet. 
and wat an meth ee ts oF Er eeannge aaah wme; they reel, 
of deep slee pe b nd ehovah hath poured upon you a spirit 
heads, the me ye he ; val Hee Pa Hees and, youn 
will he phate pee os veled. And the revelation of all this 
him who oie hee of a sealed writing, which they give to 

§ writing, saying, Pray, read this : but he 
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says, I cannot, it is sealed. And they give the writing to one 
who does not understand writing, saying, Pray, read this; but 
he says, I do not understand writing.’ They were drunken 
and stupid; not, however, merely because they gave themselves 
up to sensual intoxication (1", dependent upon 3¥, ebrit vino), 
but because Jehovah had given them up to spiritual confusion 
and self-destruction. All the punishments of God are inflicted 
through the medium of His no less world-destroying than 
world-sustaining Spirit, which, although not willing what is 
evil, does make the evil called into existence by the creature 
the means of punishing evil. Zardémdh is used here to signify 
the powerless, passive state of utter spiritual insensibility. This 
judgment had fallen upon the nation in all its members, even 
upon the eyes and heads of the nation, «.e. the prophets. Even 
they whose duty it was to see to the good of the nation, and 
lead it, were blind leaders of the blind; their eyes were fast 
shut (O39, the intensive form of the hal, ch. xxxili. 15; Aram. 
osy; Talmud also YY: to shut the eyes, or press them close), 
and over their heads a cover was drawn, as over sleepers in the 
night. Since the time of Koppe and Eichhorn it has become 
a usual thing to regard ODN and OWN as a gloss, and 
indeed as a false one (compare ch. ix. 13, 14); but the reason 
assigned—namely, that Isaiah’s polemics are directed not against 
the prophets, but against the stupid staring people—is utterly 
groundless (compare ch. xxviii. 7, and the polemics of his con- 
temporary Micah, e.g. ch. iii. 5-8). Moreover, the author of a 
gloss would have ‘been more likely to interpret D287 by Dvn 
or 5°} (compare Job ix. 24). And vers. 11 and 12 are also 
opposed to this assumption of a gloss. For by those who under- 
stood what was written (sépher), it is evident that the prophets 
and rulers of the nation are intended; and by those who did 
not understand it, the great mass of the people. To both of 
them, “ the vision of all,” ¢.e. of all and everything that God 
had shown to His true prophets, was by the judgment of God 
completely sealed. Some of them might have an outward 
knowledge; but the inward understanding of the revelation 
was sealed to them. Some had not even this, but stared at the 
word of the prophet, just as a man who cannot read stares at 
what is written. The chethib has 05DD; the kert 150, thougi 
without any ground, since the article is merely generic. In- 
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stead of mi-xa NTP, we should write Ar sx-N7P in both cases, as 
certain codices and old editions do. coe 

This stupefaction was the self-inflicted punishment of the 
dead works with which the people mocked God and deceived 
themselves. Vers. 13, 14. “ The Lord hath spoken: Because 
this people approaches me with its mouth, and honours me with 
its lips, and keeps its heart far from me, and its reverence of 
me has become a commandment learned from men: therefore, 
behold, I will proceed wondrously with this people, wondrously 
and marvellously strange; and the wisdom of its wise men ts lost, 
and the understanding of its intelligent men becomes invisible.” 
Ever since the time of Asaph (Ps. 1., cf. Ixxviii. 36, 37), 
the lamentation and condemnation of hypocritical ceremonial 
worship, without living faith or any striving after holiness, had 
been a leading theme of prophecy. Even in Isaiah’s intro- 
ductory address (ch. i.) this complaint was uttered quite in 
the tone of that of Asaph. In the time of Hezekiah it was 
peculiarly called for, just as it was afterwards in that of Josiah 
(as the book of Jeremiah shows). The people had been obliged 
to consent to the abolition of the public worship of idols, but 
their worship of Jehovah was hypocrisy. Sometimes it was. 
conscious hypocrisy, arising from the fear of man and favour of 
man; sometimes unconscious, inasmuch as without any inward 
conversion, but simply with work-righteousness, the people con- 
tented themselves with, and even prided themselves upon, an 
outward fulfilment of the law (Mic. vi. 6-8, iii.11). Instead of 
va (LXX., Vulg., Syr., Matt. xv. 8, Mark vii. 6), we also meet 
with the reading &22, “ because this people harasses itself as with 
tributary service ;” but the antithesis to richag (LXX. roppo 
dréxet) favours the former reading niggash, accedit; and b’phiv 
(with its mouth) must be connected with this, though in oppo- 
sition to the accents. This self-alienation and self-blinding, 
Jehovah would punish with a wondrously paradosical judgment, 
namely, the judgment of a hardenin g, which would so completely 
empty and confuse, that even the appearance of wisdom and 
unity, which the leaders of Israel still had, would completely 
disappear. DY (as in ch. xxxviil. 5) is not the third person 
fe ut. hiphil here (so that it could be rendered, according to ch. 
pees 16, “ Behold, T am he who;” or more strictly still, 

ehold me, who; which, however, would give a prominence 
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to the subject that would be out of place here), but the part. kal 
for 4D. That the language really allowed of such a lengthen- 
ing of the primary form gattl into gatil, and especially in the 
case of *Di, is evident. from Eccles. i. 18 (see at Ps. xvi. 5). 
In NPEY NODT, NPB (cf. Lam. i. 9) alternates with the gerundive 
(see at ch. xxii. 17): the fifth example in this one address of 
the emphatic juxtaposition. of words having a similar sound and 
the same derivation (vid. vers. 1, 5, 7, 9). 

Their hypocrisy, which was about to be so wonderfully 
punished according to the universal law (Ps. xviii. 26, 27), 
manifested itself in their self-willed and secret behaviour, which 
would not inquire for Jehovah, nor suffer itself to be chastened 
by His word. Vers. 15, 16. “ Woe unto them that hide plans 
deep from Jehovah, and their doing occurs in a dark place, and 
they say, Who saw us then, and who knew about us? Oh for your 
perversity! It is to be regarded as potters’ clay; that a work 
could say to its maker, He has not made. me; and an image to its 
sculptor, He does. not understand: it!” Just as Ahaz had carefully 
kept his appeal to Asshur for help secret from the prophet; so 
did they try, as far as possible, to hide from the prophet the 
plan for an alliance with Egypt. “ADD is a syncopated hiphil 
for ADT, as in ch. i. 12, ili, 8, xxiii, 11. ppt adds the 
adverbial notion, according to our mode of expression (comp. 
Joel ii. 20, and the opposite thought in Joel ii. 26; Ges. § 
142). To lide from Jehovah is equivalent to hiding from 
the prophet of Jehovah, that they might not have to listen to 
reproof from. the word of Jehovah. We may see from ch. 
viii. 12 how suspiciously they watched the prophet in such cir- 
cumstances as these. But Jehovah saw them in. their secrecy, 
and the prophet saw through the whole in the light of Jehovah. 
D335 is an exclamation, like AYER in Jer. xlix. 16. They 
are perverse, or (im) “is it. not so?” They think they can 
dispense with Jehovah, and. yet they are His creatures; they 
attribute cleverness to themselves, and practically disown Jeho- 
vah,.as if the pot should say to the potter who has turned it, 
He does not. understand it. 

But. the. prophet’s God, whose omniscience, creative glory, 
and. perfect wisdom they so basely mistook and ignored, would 
very shertly turn the present state of the world upside down, and 
make Himself a congregation out of the poor and wretched, 
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whilst He would entirely destroy this proud ungodly nation. 
Vers. 17-21. “Is it not yet a very little, and Lebanon 18 ise 
into a fruitful field, and the fruitful field esteemed as a forest? 
And in that day the deaf hear scripture words, and the eyes of the 
blind will see out of obscurity and out of darkness. And the joy 
of the humble increases in Jehovah, and the poor among men will 
rejoice in the Holy One of Israel. For tyrants are gone, and it is 
over with scoffers; and all who think evil are rooted out, who con- 
demn a man for a word, and lay snares for him that 1s Jree-spoken 
in the gate, and overthrow the righteous through shameful lies’ 
The circumstances themselves, as well as the sentence passed, 
will experience a change, in complete contrast with the present 
state of things. This is what is affirmed in ver. 17; probably 
a proverb transposed into a more literary style. What is now 
forest becomes ennobled into garden ground; and what is. 
garden ground becomes in general estimation a forest (2729, 
73°2, although we should rather expect ?, just as in ch. xxxii. 
15). These emblems are explained in vers. 18 sqq. The 
people that are now blind and deaf, so far as the word of 
Jehovah is concerned, are changed inte a people with open 
ears and seeing eyes. Scripture woras, like those which the 
prophet now holds before the people so unsuccessfully, are 
heard by those who have been deaf. The unfettered sight of 
those who have been blind pierces through the hitherto sur- 
rounding darkness. The heirs of the new future thus trans- 
formed are the ‘dndvim (“ meek”) and the ’ebhyanim (“ poor”). 
DIS (the antithesis of DIN, eg. ver. 13) heightens the repre- 
sentation of lowliness; tle combination is a superlative one, 
as in jxyn “tyy, Jer. xlix. 20, and yeyn ay in Zech. xi. 7 (cf. 
nyn yp in ch, xxxv. 9): needy men who present a glaring 
contrast to, and stand out from, the general body of men. 
Such men will obtain ever increasing joy in Jehovah (ydsaph 
as in ch. xxxvii. 31). Such a people of God would take the 
place of the oppressors (cf. ch. xxviii. 12) and scoffers (cf. 
ch. xxviii. 14, 22), and those who thought evil (shdqad, invigi- 
lare, sedulo agere), i.e. the wretched planners, who made a XOA 
of every one who did not enter into their plans (i.e. who called 
him a chote’ ; ef, Deut. xxiv. 4, Eccles. v. 5), and went to 
law with the man who openly opposed them in the gate 
(Amos v.10; y‘gashan, possibly the perf. kal, cf. Jer. 1. 24; 
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according to the syntax, however, it is the fut. kal of gush = 
yaqosh: see at ch. xxvi. 16; Ges. § 44, Anm. 4), and thrust 
away the righteous, z.e. forced him away from his just rights 
(ch. x. 2), by toha, i.e. accusations and pretences of the 
utmost worthlessness; for these would all have been swept 
away. ‘This is the true explanation of the last clause, as given 
in the Targum, and not “into the desert and desolation,” as 
Knobel and Luzzatto suppose; for with Isaiah ¢oha is the 
synonym for all such words as signify nothingness, ground- 
lessness, and fraud. The prophet no doubt had in his mind, 
at the time that he uttered these words, the conduct of the 
people towards himself and his fellow-prophets, and such as 
were like-minded with them. The charge brought against him 
of being a conspirator, or a traitor to his country, was a tha 
of this kind. All these conspirators and persecutors Jehovah 
would clear entirely away. 

Everything that was incorrigible would be given up to 
destruction; and tlierefore the people of God, when it came 
out of the judgment, would have nothing of the same kind to 
look for again. Vers. 22-24. “Therefore thus saith Jehovah 
of the house of Jacob, He who redeemed Abraham: Jacob shall 
not henceforth be ashamed, nor shall his face turn pale any more. 
For when he, when his children see the work of my hands in the 
midst of him, they will sanctify my name, and sanctify the Holy 
One of Jacob, and shudder before the God of Israel. And 
those who were of an erring spirit discern understanding, and 
murmurers accept instruction.’ With °8 (for which Luzzatto, 
following Lowth, reads by, “the God of the house of Jacob”) 
the theme is introduced to which the following utterance refers. 
The end of Israel will correspond to the holy root of its origin. 
Just as Abraham was separated from the human race that was 
sunk in heathenism, to become the ancestor of a nation of 
Jehovah, so would a remnant be separated from the great mass 
of Israel that was sunk in apostasy from Jehovah; and this 
remnant would be the foundation of a holy community well 
pleasing to God. And this would never be confounded or 
become pale with shame again (on bdsh, see at ch. i. 29; 
chdvar is a poetical Aramaism) ; for both sins and sinners that 
called forth the punishments of God, which had put them to 
shame, would have been swept away (cf. Zeph. iii. 11). In 
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the presence of this decisive work of punishment (ma‘dseh as 
in ch. xxviii, 21, x. 12, v. 12, 19), which Jehovah would 
perform in the heart of Israel, Israel itself would undergo a 
thorough change. ‘I¢\ is in apposition to the subject in JNN73, 
“when he, namely his children” (comp. Job xxix. 3); and the 
expression “his children” is intentionally chosen instead of 
“his sons” (bdnim), to indicate that there would he a new 
generation, which would become, in the face of the judicial 
self-manifestation of Jehovah, a holy church, sanctifying Him, 
the Holy One of Israel. Yagdisha is continued in v*higdisha : 
the prophet intentionally repeats this most significant word, 
and he‘érits is the parallel word to it, as in ch. vii. 12, 13. 
The new church would indeed not he a sinless one, or thoroughly 
perfect; but, according to ver. 24, the previous self-hardening in 
error would have been exchanged for a willing and living appro- 
priation of right understanding, and the former murmuring 
resistance to the admonitions of Jehovah would have given 
place to a joyful and receptive thirst for instruction. There is 
the same interchange of Jacob and Israel here which we so 
frequently meet with in ch. xl. sqq. And, in fact, throughout 
this undisputedly genuine prophecy of Isaiah, we can detect the 
language of ch. xl.-Ixvi. Through the whole of the first part, 
indeed, we may trace the gradual development of the thoughts 
and forms which predominate there. 


THE THIRD WOE: THE MOMENTOUS RESULT OF THE ALLIANCE 
WITH EGYPT.—CHAP. XXX. 


The plan which, according to ch. xxis. 15, was already 
projected and prepared in the deepest secrecy, is now much 
further advanced. The negotiations hy means of ambassadors 
have already been commenced ; hut the prophet condemns what 
he can no longer prevent. Vers. 1-5. “ Woe to the stubborn 
children, saith Jehovah, to drive plans, and not by my impulse 
and to plait alliance, and not according to my Spirit, to joe 
sm upon sin: that go away to travel down to Egypt, without 
having asked my mouth, to Jty to Pharaok’s shelter, and to con- 
ceal themselves under the shadow of Eyypt. And Pharaoh's 
shelter becomes a shame to them, and the concealment under the 
shadow of Egypt a disgrace. For Judah's princes have appeared 
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in Zoan, and lus ambassadors arrive in Hanes. They will all 
have to be ashamed of a people useless to them, that brings no 
help and.no use, but shame, and also reproach.” S6r*rim is fol- 
lowed by infinitives with Lamed (cf. ch. v. 22, iii, 8): who are 
bent upon it in their obstinacy. Massekhdh designates the 
alliance as a plait (massékheth). According to Cappellus and 
others, it designates it as formed with a libation (o7ovéy, from 
a7révdecGat) ; but the former is certainly the more correct view, 
inasmuch as massékhéh (from nésakh, fundere) signifies a cast, 
and hence it is niore natural here to take ndsakh as equivalent to 
sékhakh, plectere (Jerome: ordiremint telam). The context leaves 
no doubt as to the meaning of the adverbial expressions ‘OND 
and HN, viz. without its having proceeded from me, and 
without my Spirit being there. “Sin npon sin :” inasmuch as 
they carry out further and further to perfect realization the 
thought which was already a sinful one in itself. The prophet 
now follows for himself the ambassadors, who are already on 
the road to the country of the Nile valley. He sees them 
arrive in Zoan, and watches them as they proceed thence into 
Hanes. He foresees and foretells what a disgraceful opening 
of their eyes will attend the reward of this untheocratical be- 
ginning. On /é‘oz 0, see at ch. x. 31: ‘dz is the infinitive 
constr. of ‘az; mé‘oz, on the contrary, is a derivative of 
‘ézaz, to be strong. The suffixes of 7’ (his princes) and 
raybe (his ambassadors) are supposed by Hitzig,. Ewald, and 
Knobel, who take a different view of what is said, to refer to 
the princes and ambassadors‘ of Pharaoh. But this is by no 
means warranted on the ground that the prophet cannot so 
immediately transfer to Zoan and Hanes the ambassadors of 
Judah, who were still on their journey according to ver. 2. 
The prophet’s vision overleaps the existing stage of the desire 
for this alliance; he sees the great men of his nation already 
suing for thé favour of Egypt, first of all in Zoan, and then 
still further in Hanes, and at once foretells the shameful ter- 
mination of this self-desecration of the people of Jehovah. 
The LXX. give for 3° DIN, wdrny xoTriacovow, i.e. I" BIN, 
and Knobel approves this reading; but it is a misunderstand- 
ing, which only happens to have fallen out a little better this 
time than the rendering #s Javié given for W3 in ch. xxix. 3. 
If chinndm had been the original reading, it would hardly have 
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entered any one’s mind to change it into chdnes. The latter 
was the name of a city on an island of the Nile in Central 
Egypt, the later Heracleopolis (Eg. Hnés ; Ehnés), the Anysis 
of Herodotus (ii. 137). On Zoan, see at ch. xix. 11. At that 
time the Tanitic dynasty was reigning, the dynasty preceding 
the Ethiopian. Tanis and Anysis were the two capitals. vasa 
(= Wh, a metaplastic Aiphil of Ua, — Wia, a different word 
from W2) is incorrectly pointed for ¥S27, like TW"8) (Keri) 
for M8" in Josh. xxi. 10. U*N27 signifies elsewhere, “to 
make stinking” (to calumniate, Prov. xiii. 5), or “to come into 
ill odour” (1 Sam. xxvii. 12); here, however, it means to be 
put to shame (WN3 == via). 

The prophet’s address is hardly commenced, however, when 
a heading is introduced of the very same kind as we have 
already met with several times in the cyele of prophecies 
against the heathen nations. Gesenius, Hitzig, Umbreit, and 
Knobel, rid themselves of it by pronouncing it a gloss founded 
upon a misunderstanding. But nothing is more genuine in the 
whole book of Isaiah than the words massd’ bahdmoth negebh. 
The heading is emblematical, like the four headings in ch. xxi, 
xxii. And the mass@ embraces vers. 6, 7. Then follows the 
command to write it on a table by itself. The heading is an 
integral part of the smaller whole. Isaiah breaks off his 
address to communicate an oracle relating to the Egyptian 
treaty, which Jehovah has specially commanded him to hand 
down to posterity. The same interruption would take place if 
we expunged the heading; for in any case it was vers. 6, 7 
that he was to write upon a table. This is not an address to 
the people, but the preliminary text, the application of which 
is determined afterwards. The prophet communicates in the 
form of a citation what has been revealed to him by God, and 
then states what God has commanded him to do with it. We 
therefore enclose vers. 6, 7 in inverted commas as a quotation, 
and render the short passage, which is written in the tone of 
ch. xxi., as follows: Vers. 6, 7. “ Oracle concerning the water- 
owen of the south: Through a land of distress and confinement, 
whence the lioness and hon, adders and Jlying dragons; they carry 
their possessions on the shoulders of asses’ foals, and their trea- 
sures on the humps of camels, to a nation that profits nothing. 


Axi Egypt, worthlessly and hollowly will they help; therefore 
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I call this Egypt, Great-mouth that sits still.” The “ water- 
ox of the south” is the Nile-horse; and this is the emblem of 
Egypt, the land of the south (in Daniel and Zechariah Baby- 
lonia is “the land of the north”). Bahdméth is the construct 
of b*hémoth (Job xl.), which is a Hebraized form of an Egyptian 
word, p-ehe-mau (thongh the word itself has not yet been met 
with), i.e. the ox of the water, or possibly p-che-mau-t (with the 
feminine article at the close, though in hesmut, another name 
for a female animal, mut = ¢. mau signifies “the mother :” see 
at Job xl. 15). The animal referred to is the hippopotamus, 
which is called bomarino in Italian, Arab. the Nile-horse or 
water-pig. The emblem of Egypt in other passages of the Old 
Testament is tannin, the water-snake, or leviathan, the croco- 
dile. In Ps, lxviii. 31 this is called chayyath gdneh, “the 
beast of the reed,” though Hengstenberg supposes that the 
Nile-horse is intended there. This cannot be maintained, how- 
ever; but in the passage before us this emblem is chosen, just 
because the fat, swine-like, fleshy colossus, whose belly nearly 
touches the ground as it walks, is a fitting image of Egypt, a 
land so boastful and so eager to make itself thick and broad, and 
yet so slow to exert itself in the interest of others, and so un- 
willing to move from the spot. This is also implied in the name 
rahabh-hém-shdbheth. Rahabis a name applied to Egypt in other 
passages also (ch. li. 9; Ps. Ixxxvii. 4, ]xxxix. 11), and that in 
the senses attested by the LXX. at Job xxvi. 12 (cf. ix. 13), 
viz. KATos, a sea-monster, monstrum marinum. Here the name 
has the meaning common in other passages, viz. violence, domi- 
neering pride, boasting (d\afovela, as one translator renders 
it). Di isa term of comparison, as in Gen. xiv. 2, 3, etc.; the 
plural refers to the people called rahabh. Hence the meaning 
is either, “ The bragging people, they are sit-still;” or, “ Boast- 
honse, they are idlers.” To this deceitful land the ambassadors 
of Judah were going with rich resources (chdydlim, opes) on 
the shoulder of asses’ foals, and on the hump (dabbesheth, from 
débhash, according to Luzzatto related to g@bhash, to be hilly) 
of camels, without shrinking from the difficulties and dangers of 
the road through the desert, where lions and snakes spring out 
now here and now there (079, neuter, as in Zeph. ii. 7, comp. 
ch. xxxviii. 16; see also Deut. viii. 15, Num. xxi. 6). Through 
this very desert, through which God had led their fathers when 
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He redeemed them out of the bondage of Egypt, they were 
now marching to purchase the friendship of Egypt, though 
really, whatever might be the pretext which they offered, it 
was only to deceive themselves; for the vainglorious Jand would 
never keep the promises that it made. : 

So runs the divine oracle to which the following command 
refers, Ver. 8 “Now go, write it on a table with them, and 
note it in a book, und let it stand there for future days, for ever, 
to eternity.” The suffixes of hothbéh (write it) and chuggah 
(note it) refer in a neuter sense to vers. 6, 7; and the expres- 
sion “ go” is simply a general summons to proceed to the matter 
(cf. ch. xxii. 15). Sgpher could be used interchangeably with 
ladch, because a single leaf, the contents of which were con- 
cluded, was called sepher (Ex. xvii. 14). Isaiah was to write 
the oracle upon a table, a separate leaf of durable waterial ; and 
that “with them,” z.e. so that his conntrymen might have it 
before their eyes (compare ch. viii. 1, Hab. ii. 2). It was to he 
a memorial for posterity. ‘The reading p> (Sept., Targ., Syr-) 
for 19> is appropriate, though quite unnecessary. The three 
indications of time form a climax: for futurity, for the most 
remote future, for the future without end. 

It was necessary that the worthlessness of the help of Egypt 
should be placed in this way before the eyes of the people. 
Vers. 9-11. “For it is a refractory people, lying children, 
children who do not like to hear the instruction of Jehovah, who 
say to the seers, See not; and to the prophets, Prophesy not unto 
us right things! Speak jlatteries to us! Get out of the way, 
turn aside from the path, remove from our face the Holy One of 
Israel.” On the expression ‘am m‘ri (a people of stubbornness), 
see at ch. ili. 8. The vowel-pointing of ovina follows the same 
role as that of D297, The prophet traces back their words to 
an nnvarnished expression of their true meaning, just as he 
does in ch. xxviii. 15. They forbid the prophets of Jehovah to 
prophesy, more especially n*khdchoth, straight or true things 
(things not agreeable to their own wishes), but would rather 
a chdélégoth, tse. smooth, insinuating, and flattering things, 
even mahéthalloth (from hathal, Talm. tal, ludere), i.e. 

usions or deceits. Their desire was to be entertained and 
ee not zepelled and instructed. The prophets are to adopt 
course (°2) only occurs here, and that twice, instead of 
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the more usual °2 —}9, after the form vhs, by), and not trouble 
them any more with the Holy One of Israel, whom they (at 
least Isaiah, who is most fond of callmg Jehovah by this 
name) have always in their mouths. 

Thus do they fall out with Jehovah and the bearers of His 
word. Vers. 12-14. “ Therefore thus saith the Holy One of 
Israel, Because ye dislike this word, and put your trust in force 
and shufflings, and rely upon this ; therefore will this iniquity be 
to you like a falling breach, bent forwards in a high-towering 
wall, which falls to ruin suddenly, very suddenly. And He 
smites it to pieces, as a potter's vessel falls to pieces, when they 
smash it without sparing, and of which, when it lies smashed to 
preces there, you cannot find a sherd to fetch fore with from the 
hearth, or to take water with out of a cistern.” The “word” 
towards which they cherished m®6s (read mo’oskhem), was the 
word of Jehovah through His prophet, which was directed 
against their untheocratic policy of reckoning upon Egypt. 
NéGl6éz, bent out or twisted, is the term used to denote this very 
policy, which was ever resorting to bypaths and secret ways; 
whilst ‘osheg denotes the squeezing out of the money required 
to carry on the war of freedom, and to purchase the help of 
Egypt (compare 2 Kings xv. 20). The guilt of Judah is 
compared to the broken and overhanging part of a high wall 
(nibh'ch, bent forwards; compare Y3Y3, a term applied to a diseased 
swelling). Just as such a broken piece brings down the whole 
of the injured wall along with it, so would the sinful conduct 
of Judah immediately rnin the whole of its existing constitution. 
Israel, which would not recognise itself as the image of Jehovah, 
even when there was yet time (ch. xxix. 16), would be like a 
vessel smashed into the smallest fragments. It is the captivity 
which is here figuratively threatened by the prophet; for the 
smashing had regard to Israel as a state. The subject to 712¥ 
in ver. 14 is Jehovah, who would make use of the hostile power 
of man to destroy the wall, and break up the kingdom of Judah 
into such a diaspora of broken sherds. The reading is not 73% 
(LXX., Targum), but 712%, et franget cam. Kéathoth is an 
infinitive statement of the mode; the participle hdthath, which 
is adopted by the Targum, Kimchi, Norzi, and others, is less 
suitable. It was necessary to proceed with pin’ Nd (without his 
sparing), simply because the infinitive absolute cannot be con- 
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nected orth (Ewald, § 350, a)- Rind (to be written thus 
with dagesh both here and Hag. ii. 16) passes from the primary 
meaning nudare to that of scooping up, as MY does to that of 
ing out. 

ges such small sherds, a heap thus scattered hither and 
thither, would the kingdom of J udah be broken up, in conse- 
quence of its ungodly thirst for self-liberation. Vers. 15-17. 
« For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, 
Through turning and rest ye would be helped ; your strength would 
show itself in quietness and confidence ; but ye would not. And 
ye said, No, but we will fly upon horses ; therefore ye shall flee : 
and, We will ride upon racehorses ; therefore your pursuers will 
race. A thousand, ye will flee from the threatening of one, from 
the threatening of five, until ye are reduced to a remnant, like 
a pine upon the top of the mountain, and like a banner upon the 
hill” The conditions upon which their salvation depended, 
and by complying with which they would attain to it, were 
shubhéh, turning from their self-chosen way, and nachath, rest 
from self-confident work of their own (from nadch, like rachath, 
ventilabrum, from rudch, and shachath, fovea, from shidch). 
Their strength (i.e. what they would be able to do in opposition 
to the imperial power) would show itself (hdydh, arise, come to 
the light, as in ch. xxix. 2) in hashgét, laying aside their busy 
care and stormy eagerness, and bitchéh, trust, which cleaves to 
Jehovah and, renouncing all self-help, leaves Him to act alone. 
This was the leading and fundamental principle of the prophet’s 
politics even in the time of Ahaz (ch. vii. 4). But from the 
very first they would not act upon it; nor would they now that 
the alliance with Egypt had hecome an irreversible fact. To 
fly upon horses, and ride away upon racehorses (kal, like xéAns, 
celer’), had been and still was their proud and carnal ambition, 
which Jehovah would answer by fulfilling upon them the 
curses of the thorah (Lev. xxvi. 8, 36; Dent. xxviii. 25, xxxii. 
30). One, or at the most five, of the enemy would be able 
with their snorting to put to flight a whole thousand of the 
men of Judah. The verb nas (ver. 16), which rhymes with sas, 
is used first of all in its primary sense of “ flying” (related to 

We regard the Sanserit kal, to drive or hunt, the Greek xéaa(ézéaa)er, 


and the Semitic qal, as all having the same root : ef. Curti 
griech, Etymol. i. 116. : re ene Saat 
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nits, cf, Ex. xiv. 27), and then in its more usual sense of 
“fleeing.” (Luzzatto, after Abulwalid: vogliamo far sui cavalli 
gloriosa comparsa, from nis, or rather ndsas, hence ndnds, from 
which comes nés, excellere.) %>P’, the fut. niphal, signifies to be 
light, z.e. swift ; whereas bp’, the fut. kal, had become a common 
expression for light in the sense of despised or lightly esteemed. 
The horses and chariots are Judah’s own (ch. ii. 7; Mic. v. 9), 
though possibly with the additional allusion to the Egyptian 
cavalry, of world-wide renown, which they had called to their 
help. In ver. 17a the subject of the first clause is also that 
of the second, and consequently we have not *2823 (compare 
the asyndeta in ch. xvii. 6). The insertion of r*bhdbhah (ten 
thousand) after chdmisshah (five), which Lowth, Gesenius, and 
others propose, is quite unnecessary. The play upon the words 
symbolizes the divine law of retribution (¢alio), which would 
be carried out with regard to them. The nation, which had 
hitherto resembled a thick forest, would become like a lofty pine 
(toren, according to the talmudic tarnitha@’, Pinus pinea), stand- 
ing solitary upon the top of a mountain, and like a flagstaff 
planted upon a hill—a miserable remnant in the broad land so 
fearfully devastated by war. For 08 7 followed by a preterite 
(equivalent to the fut. exactum), compare ch. vi. 11 and Gen. 
xxiv. 19. 

The prophet now proceeds with 1201, to which we cannot 
give any other meaning than e¢ propterea, which it has every- 
where else. The thought of the prophet is the perpetually 
recurring one, that Israel would have to be reduced to a small 
remnant before Jehovah would cease from His wrath. Ver. 
18. “And therefore will Jehovah wait till He inclines towards 
you, and therefore will He withdraw Himself on high till He has 
mercy upon you; for Jehovah is a God of right, salvation to those 
who wait for Him.” In other places lékhén (therefore) deduces 
the punishment from the sin; here it infers, from the nature 
of the punishment, the long continuance of the divine wrath. 
Chikkéh, to wait, connected as it is here with Lamed, has at least 
the idea, if not the actual signification, of delay (as in 2 Kings 
ix. 3; compare Job xxxii. 4). This helps to determine the 
sense of ydrim, which does not mean, He will show Himself 
exalted as a judge, that throngh judgment He may render it 
possible to have mercy upon you (which is too far-fetched a 
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meaning) ; but, He will raise Himself up, so as to be far away 
(cf. Num. xvi. 45, “Get you up from among this congrega- 
tion ;” and Ps. x. 5, m@rom = “ far above,” as far as heaven, 
out of his sight), that thus (after having for a long time with- 
drawn His gracious presence ; cf. Hos. v. 6) He may hestow 
His mercy upon you. A dark prospect, but only alarming to 
unbelievers. The salvation at the remotest end of the future 
belongs to believers even now. This is affirmed in the word 
’ashré (blessed), which recals Ps. ii. 12. The prophet uses 
chékhéh in a very significant double sense here, just as he did 
nas a short time before. Jehovah is waiting for the time when 
He can show His favour once more, and blessed are they who 
meet His waiting with their own waiting. 

None but such are heirs of the grace that follows the 
judgment—a people, newly pardoned in response to its cry for 
help, conducted by faithful teachers in the right way, and re- 
nouncing idolatry with disgust. Vers. 19-22. “ For a people 
continues dwelling in Zion, in Jerusalem ; thou shalt not weep 
for ever: He will prove Himself gracious to thee at the sound of 
thy ery for help; as soon as He hears, He answers thee. And 
the Lord giveth you bread in penury, and water for your need ; 
and thy teachers will not hide themselves any more, and thine eyes 
come to see thy teachers. And thine ears will hear words behind 
thee, saying, ‘ This is the way, walk ye in it!’ whether ye turn to 
the right hand or to the left. And ye defile the covering of thy 
graven images of silver, and the clothing of thy molten images of 
gold ; thou wilt scatter them like a filthy thing: ‘ Get out!’ thou 
sayest to tt.” We do not render ver. 19a, “ For O people that 
dwelleth in Zion, in Jerusalem!” For although the personal 
pronoun may be omitted after Vav in an apostrophizing con- 
nection (Prov. viii. 5; Joel ii. 23), we should certainly expect 
to find 778 here. The accent very properly marks these words 
as forming an independent clause. The apparent tautology in 
the expression, “in Zion, in Jerusalem,” is emphatic and ex- 
planatory. The fate of Zion-Jerusalem will not be the same 
as that of the imperial city (ch. xiii. 20, xxv. 2); for it is the 
city of Jehovah, which, according to His promise, cannot be- 
come an eternally deserted ruin. After this promising decla- 
ration, the prophet turns and addresses the people of the future 
in the people of his own time: bakho strengthens the verbal 
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notion with the mark of duration; chdénon with the mark of 
certainty and fulness. 437, with an advanced 6, as in Gen. 
xiii. 29, for 720". 3 is the shortest expression used to denote 
simultaneous occurrence ; answering and hearing would coin- 
cide (shom'dh, nomen actionis, as in ch. xlvii. 9, lv. 2; Ges. § 45, 
1b ; “dnékh, the pausal form here, as in Jer. xxiii. 37). From 
this lowest stage of response to the penitential cry for help, the 
promise rises higher and higher. The next stage is that in 
which Jerusalem is brought into all the distress consequent 
upon a siege, as threatened by the prophet in ch. xxix. 3, 4; 
the besieged would not be allowed by God to die of starvation, 
but He would send them the necessary support. The same ex- 
pression, but very little altered, viz. “to give to eat lechem lachatz 
umayim lachatz,” signifies to put any one upon the low rations 
of a siege or of imprisonment, in 1 Kings xxii. 27 and 2 Chron. 
xviii. 26; but here it is a promise, with the threat kept in the 
background. “"¥ and 7M? are connected with the absolute nouns 
ane and 5%, not as adverbial, but as appositional definitions (like 
nbynA t, “wine which is giddiness,” in Ps. 1x. 5; and 5'372 o%9, 
“water which is knees,” i.e. which has the measure of the knees, 
where birkayim is also in apposition, and not the accusative of 
measurement): literally, bread which is necessity, and water 
which is affliction; that is to say, nourishment of which there is 
extreme need, the very opposite of bread and water in abundance. 
Umbreit and Drechsler understand this spiritually. But the 
promise rises as it goes on. There is already an advance, in 
the fact that the faithful and well-meaning teachers (morim) 
no longer keep themselves hidden because of the hard-hearted- 
ness and hatred of the people, as they have done ever since 
the time of Ahaz (A223, a denom.: to withdraw into 423, 
arépv€é, the utmost end, the most secret corner; though kénaph 
in itself signifies to cover or conceal). Israel, when penitent, 
would once more be able to rejoice in the sight of those whom 
it longed to have back again. 79 is a plural, according to 
the context (on the singular of the previous predicate, see Ges. 
§ 147). As the shepherds of the flock, they would follow the 
people with friendly words of admonition, whilst the people 
would have their ears open to receive their instruction. ‘DNA 
is here equivalent to »9'R, 32N. The abominations of ido- 
latry (which continued even in the first years of Hezekiah’s 
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reign: ch. xxxi. 75 Mic. i. 5, v. 11-13, vi. 16) would es as 
regarded as abominations, and put away. Even LS an 
silver, with which the images that were either carved or cast 
in inferior metal were overlaid, would be made unclean (see 
2 Kings xxiii. 8 sqq.); that is to say, no use would be made of 
them. Dévdh is a shorter expression for li dévah, the cloth 
worn by a woman at the monthly period. On zdrah, to dis- 
pense—to which dévdéh would be inappropriate if understood 
of the woman herself, as it is by Luzzatto—compare 2 Kings 
xxiii, 6. With 7271, the plural used in the general address 
passes over into the individualizing singular 3 ibis to be taken 
as a neuter pointing back to the plunder of idols. ; 
The promise, after setting forth this act of penitence, rises 
higher and higher; it would not stop at bread in time of need. 
Vers. 23-25. “And He gives rain to thy seed, with which thou 
sowest the land; and bread of the produce of the land, and tt ts 
full of sap and fat: in that day your flocks will feed in roomy 
pastures. And the oxen and the young asses, which work the 
land, salted mash will they eat, which is winnowed with the 
wirnowing shovel and winnowing fork! And upon every high 
mountain, and every hill that rises high, there are springs, brooks 
in the day of the great massacre, when the towers fall.” The 
blessing which the prophet depicts is the reverse of the day of 
judgment, and stands in the foreground when the judgment is 
past. The expression “in that day” fixes, as it were, the even- 
ing of the day of judgment, which is followed by the depicted 
morning of blessing. But the great mass of the Jewish nation 
would be first of all murdered in war; the towers must fall, 
i.e. (though without any figure, and merely as an exemplifying 
expression) all the bulwarks of self-confidence, self-help, and 
pride (ch. ii. 15; Mic. v. 9, 10). In the place of the self- 
induced calamities of war, there would now come the God- 
given rich blessings of peace; and in the place of the proud 
towers, there would come fruitful heights abounding with 
water. The field would be cultivated again, and produce 
lnsuriant crops of nutritious corn ; So that not only the labour 
of man, but that of the animals also, would receive a rich re- 
ward. “ Rain to thy seed:” this is the earl 
about the middle of October. Ws 
construed with a double accusative, 


y rain commencing 
18 AN accusative, YN being 
as in Deut. xxii. 9. Pp 
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might be the singular, so far as the form is concerned (see 
i, 30, v. 12, xxii. 11); but, according to Ex. xvii. 3, it must 
be taken as a plural, like 70. The ’aléphim are the oxen 
used in ploughing and threshing; the ‘aydrim, the asses used 
for carrying manure, soil, the sheaves, or the grain. Br*lil 
chémits is a mash (composed of oats, barley, and vetches, or 
things of that kind) made more savoury with salt and sour 
vegetables ;’ that is to say, a farrago (from bélul, to mix; Job, 
vol. ii. p. 362), According to Wetzstein, it is ripe barley (un- 
threshed during the harvest and threshing time, and the grain 
itself for the rest of the year) mixed with salt or salt vege- 
sables. In any case, 6°] is to be understood as referring to 
the grain; this is evident from the relative clause, “ which has 
been winnowed” (== m’zoreh, Ewald, § 169, d), or perhaps more 
correctly, “which he (one) winnows” (part. kal), the parti- 
ciple standing for the third person, with the subject contained 
within itself (Ewald, § 200), i.e. not what was generally given 
from economy, viz. barley, etc., mixed with chopped straw (tibn), 
but pure grain (habb mahd, as they say at the present day). 
Rachath is a winnowing shovel, which is still used, according to 
Weitzstein, in Merj, Gedur, and Hauran; mizreh, on the other 
hand, is the winnowing fork with six prongs. Dainty food, 
such as was only given occasionally to the cattle, as something 
especially strengthening, would then be their regular food, and 
would be prepared in the most careful manner. “ Who cannot 
see,” exclaims Vitringa, “that this is to be taken spiritually ?” 
He appeals to what Paul says in 1 Cor. ix. 9, viz. that God 
does not trouble Himself about oxen. But Paul did not mean 
this in the same sense as Aristotle, who maintained that the 
minima were entirely excluded from the providence of God. 
What the Scriptures say concerning cattle, they do not say for 
the sake of the cattle, but for the sake of men; though it does 
not follow that the cattle are to be understood figuratively, as 
representing men. And this is the case here. What the pro- 
phet paints in this idyllic style, in colours furnished by the 
existing customs,” is not indeed intended to be understood in 
the letter; and yet it is to be taken literally. In the age of 

1 Such as Salsola kali, Salsola tragus, Salsolu soda, and other plauts of 


the family of the chenopodiaces. 
2 Asses particularly, even those of a guest, ure generally very much 
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glory, even on this side of eternity, a gigantic stride will be 
taken forward towards the glorification of universal nature, 
and towards the end of all those sighs which are so discernible 
now, more especially among domestic animals. The prophecy 
is therefore to be interpreted according to Rom. vin. 19 sqq- 5 
from which we may clearly see that God does trouble Himself 
about the sighing of an ox or ass that is overburdened with 
severe toil, and sometimes left to starve. 

The promise now rises higher and higher, and passes from 
earth to heaven. Ver. 26. “And the light of the moon will be 
as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun will be multiphed 
sevenfold, like the light of seven days, in the day that Jehovah 
bindeth the hurt of His people, and healeth the crushing of His 
stroke.’ Modern commentators from Lowth downwards for the 
most part pronounce 0°" nyaw iN3 a gloss; and there is one 
external evidence in favour of this, which is wanting in the case 
of the other supposed glosses in Isaiah, namely, that the words 
are omitted by the LXX. (though not by the Targum, the 
Syriac, or Jerome). Even Luther (although he notices these 
words in his exposition and sermons) merely renders them, der 
Sonnen schein wird siebenmal heller sein denn jizt (the sunlight 
will be seven times as bright as it is now). But the internal 
evidence does not favour their spuriousness even in the case 
before us; for the fact that the regularity of the verse, as con- 
sisting of four members, is thereby disturbed, is no evidence at 
all, since the verse could be arranged in a pentastic qnite as well 
as in a tetrastic form. We therefore decide in this instance 
also in favour of the conclusion that the prophet composed the 
gloss himself. But we cannot maintain, with Umbreit, that the 
addition was necessary, in order to guard against the idea that 
there would be seven suns shining in the sky; for the prophet 
does not predict a multiplication of the sun by seven, but 
simply the multiplication of its light. The seven days are the 
length of an ordinary week. Drechsler gives it correctly: 
“The radiated light, which is sufficient to produce the daylight 
for a whole week according to the existing order of things, will 


then be concentrated into a single day.” Luther renders it in 


neglected. The host throws them a little grass, and then han 
a gs up the 
fodder-sack full of chopped straw ; and itisa sign ik 


ne ull of extraordinary hospi- 
ty if corn is given to the asses as well as to the horses.—Werzsrrin. 
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this way, als wenn sieben tag ynn eynander geschlossen weren 
(as if seven days were enclosed in one another). This also is 
not meant figuratively, any more than Paul means it figu- 
ratively, when he says, that with the manifestation of the 
“ glory” of the children of God, the “ corruption” of universal 
nature will come to an end. Nevertheless, it is not of the new 
heaven that the prophet is speaking, but of the glorification of 
nature, which is promised by both the Old Testament prophecy 
and by that of the New at the closing period of the world’s 
history, and which will be the closing typical self-annunciation 
of that eternal glory in which everything will be swallowed up. 
The brightest, sunniest days then alternate, as the prophet 
foretells, with the most brilliant moonlight nights. No other 
niiracles will be needed for this than that wonder-working 
power of God, which even now produces those changes of 
weather, the laws of which no researches of natural science 
have enabled us to calculate, and which will then give the 
greatest brilliancy and most unchangeable duration to what is 
now comparatively rare,—namely, a perfectly unclouded sky, 
with sun or moon shining in all its brilliancy, yet without any 
scorching from the one, or injurious effects from the other. 
Heaven and earth will then put on their sabbath dress; for it 
will be the Sabbath of the world’s history, the seventh day in 
the world’s week. The light of the seven days of the world’s 
week will be all concentrated in the seventh. For the beginning 
of creation was light, and its close will be light as well. The 
darkness all comes between, simply that it may be overcome. 
At last will come a boger (morning), after which it will no 
more be said, “ And evening was, and morning was.” The 
prophet is speaking of the last type of this morning. What he 
predicts here precedes what he predicted in ch. xxiv. 23, just as 
the date of its composition precedes that of ch. xxiv.—xxvil. ; 
for there the imperial city was Babylon, whereas here the 
glory of the latter day is still placed immediately after the fall 
of Assyria. 

Vers. 27, 28. “ Behold, the name of Jehovah cometh from 
far, burning His wrath, and quantity of smoke: His lips are full 
of wrathful foam, and His tongue like devouring fire. And His 
breath is like an overflowing brook, which reaches half-way to the 
neck, to sift nations in the sieve of nothingness; and a misleading 
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bridle comes to the cheeks of the nations.” Two figures are here 
melted together,—uamely, that of a storm coming up from the 
farthest horizon, which turns the sky into a sea of fire, and 
kindles whatever it strikes, so that there rises up a heavy 
burden, or thick mass of smoke (kabhed massa ah, like mas éth in 
Judg. xx. 40, ef. 38; on this attributive combination, burning 
His wrath (Ewald, § 288, ¢) and a quantity, etc., see ch. xiii. 
9); and that of a man burning with wrath, whose lips foam, 
whose tongue moves to and fro like a flame, and whose breath 
is a snorting that threatens destruction, which when it issues 
from Jehovah swells into a stream, which so far covers a 
man that only his neck appears as the visible half. We had 
the same figure in ch. viii. 8, where Asshur, as it came upon 
Judah, was compared to such an almost overwhelming and 
drowning flood. Here, again, it refers to Judah, which the 
wrath of Jehovah had almost though not entirely destroyed. 
For the ultimate object of the advancing name of Jehovah 
(shém, name, relating to His judicial coming) is to sift nations, 
etc.: lahdndphah for Uhéniph (like lahdzdédéh in Dan. v. 20), 
to make it more like néphdh in sound. The sieve of nothingness 
is a sieve in which everything, that does not.remain in it as 
good corn, is given up to annihilation; NW is want of being, 
i.e. of life from God, and denotes the fate that properly belongs 
to such worthlessness. In the case of v’resen (and a bridle, 
etc.) we must either supply in thought Diy (BY), or, what is 
better, take it as a substantive clause: “a misleading bridle” (or 
a bridle of misleading, as Béttcher renders it, math‘eh being 
the form mashgeh) holds the cheeks of the nations. The nations 
are regarded as wild horses, which could not be tamed, but 
which were now so firmly bound and controlled by the wrath 
vf God, that they were driven down into the abyss. 

This is the issue of the judgment which begins at the house 
of God, then turns against the instrument employed, namely 
the heathen, and becomes to the Israel that survives a counter- 
part of the deliverance from Egypt. Ver. 29. “ Your song 
will then sound as in the night, when the feast is celebrated 3 and 
ye will have joy of heart like those who march with the playing 
of flutes, to go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to the Rock of 
Israel.” In the word chdg (feast), which is generally used with 
special reference to the feast of tabernacles, there is here an 
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uumistakeable allusion to the passover, as we may see from the 
introduction of “the night,” which evidently means the night 
before the passover (al shimmurim, Ex. xii. 42), which was so 
far a festal night, that it preceded and introduced the feast of 
unleavened bread. The prophet has taken his figure from the 
first passover-night in Egypt, when Israel was rejoicing in the 
deliverance which it was just about to receive, whilst the de- 
stroying angel was passing throngh the land. Such would be 
the song which they would be able to sing, when Jehovah 
poured out His judgment upon His people’s enemies outside. 
The church is shut up in its chamber (ch. xxvi. 20), and its 
joy resembles the heartfelt joy of those who go on pilgrimage 
on one of the three great feasts, or in the procession that 
carries up the first-fruits to Jerusalem (Biccurim, iii. 3), going 
up with the sound of flutes to the mountain of Jehovah, to 
appear before Him, the Rock of Israel. 

Israel is marching in such a joyful way to a sacred and 
glorious height, whilst outside Jehovah is sweeping the world- 
power entirely away, and that without any help from Israel. 
Vers. 30-33. “ And Jehovah causes His majestie voice to be 
heard, and causes the lowering of His arm to be seen, with the 
snorting of wrath and the blazing of devouring fire, the bursting 
of a cloud, and pouring of rain and hailstones. For Asshur will 
be terrified at the voice of Jehovah, when He smites with the staff. 
And it will come to pass, every stroke of the rod of destiny, which 
Jehovah causes to fall upon Asshur, is dealt amidst the noise of 
drums and the playing of guitars; and in battles of swinging 
arm He fights it. For a place for the sacrifice of abominations 
has long been made ready, even for the king is it prepared; deep, 
broad has He made it: its funeral-pile has fire and wood in 
abundance; the breath of Jehovah like a stream of brimstone sets 
it on fire.” The imposing crash (on Add, see Job xxxix. 20) 
of the ery which Jehovah causes to be heard is. thunder (see 
Ps. xxix.) ; for the catastrophe occurs with a discharge of all 
the destructive forces of a storm (see ch. xxix. 6). Nephets 
is the “breaking up” or “bursting,” viz. of a cloud. It is 
through such wrath-announcing phenomena of nature that 
Jehovah‘’manifests the otherwise invisible letting down of His 
arm to smite (nachath may possibly not be the derivative of 
nich, “a settling down,” but of ndchath, “the coming down,” 
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as in Ps. xxxviii. 3; just as shebheth in 2 Sam. xxiii. 7 is not 
derived from shabh, but from shdbhath, to goto ruin). Ver. 31, 
commencing with 4 (for), explains the terrible nature of what 
occurs, from the object at which it is directed: Asshur is 
alarmed at the voice of Jehovah, and thoroughly goes to pieces. 
We must not render this, as the Targum does, “which smites 
with the rod,” i.e. which bears itself so haughtily, so tyranni- 
cally (after ch. x. 24). The smiter here is Jehovah (LXX., 
Vulg., Luther); and basshébhet yakkeh is either an attributive 
clause, or, better still, a circumstantial determining clause, co 
virga percutiente. According to the accents, v‘hdydh in ver. 32 
is introductory : “ And it will come to pass, every stroke of the 
punishing rod falls (supply 7) with an accompaniment of 
drums and guitars” (the Beth is used to denote instrumental 
accompaniment, as in ver. 29, ch. xxiv. 9, Ps. xlix. 5, ete.),— 
namely, on the part of the people of Jerusalem, who have 
only to look on and rejoice in the approaching deliverance. 
Uasadah with mattéh is a verbal substantive used as a genitive, 
“an appointment according to decree” (comp. yésad in Hab. 
i. 12, and yd‘ad in Mic. vi. 9). The fact that drums and 
guitars are beard along with every stroke, is explained in 
ver. 32b: “Jehovah fights against Asshur with battles of 
swinging,” i.e. not with darts or any other kind of weapon, but 
. . . . ? 
by swinging His arm incessantly, to smite Asshur without its 
being able to defend itself (cf. ch. xix. 16). Instead of 72 
which points back to Asshur, not to matteh, the keri h na, 
which is not so harsh, since it is immediatel ; d aby, 
This cuttin i Bae, 
g down of the Assyrians is accounted for i 
ver. 33, (ki, for), from the fact that it had long ac _ s 
decreed that they should be burned as dead bodi Se ae 
contrast with mdchdr is the past: it has not ae ae - 
pat yesterday, i.e. as the predestination of Gece ae 
long ago.” Tophteh is the primary form of top oe ae 
ph, not in the sense of the Neo-Persian tdften. % md Shes 
indle or b i eeapmaieie Dias 
aes eas which comes tafedra, melting ; but in ‘the 
the name of the aie ble wipe a er aes 8), 
n ‘ 
offered to Moloch in th al : ne Ae eae et 
Th ae e valley of Hinnom: a Tophet-like pl 
Word is variously treated as both a i Bee 
poeably besnsstie ieee ees masculine and feminine, 
piace of abominable sacrifices is described 
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gam, which stands at the heads may be saneees with lane 
melekh, “ also for the king is it prepared” (see at Job ii. 10) ; 
but in all probability Jammelekh is a play upon lammolekh (e.g. 
Ley. xviii. 2), “ even this has been prepared for the Melekh,” 
viz. the king of Asshur. Because he was to be burned there, 
together with his army, Jehovah had made this Tophet-like 
place very deep, so that it might have a far-reaching back- 
ground, and very broad, so that in this respect also there might 
be room for many sacrifices. And their m’daréh, i.e. their 
pile of wood (as in Ezek. xxiv. 9, cf. 5, from dar, Talm. dayyer, 
to lay round, to arrange, pile), has abundance of fire and woed 
(a hendiadys, like “cloud and smoke” in ch. iv. 5). Abundance 
of fire: for the breath of Jehovah, pouring upon the funeral 
pile like a stream of brimstone, sets it on fire. 3 7Y3, not to 
burn up, but to set on fire. 73 points back to tophteh, like the 
suffix of m*durdthah.t 


THE FOURTH WOE.—THE FALSE HELP; THE DESPISED ONE 
PITIED ; AND THE NEW ERA.—CHAP. XXXI.-XXXII. 1-8. 


There is nothing to surprise us in the fact, that the prophet 
returns again and again to the alliance with Egypt. After his 
warning had failed to prevent it, he wrestled with it in spirit, 
set before himself afresh the curse which would be its certain 
fruit, brought out and unfolded the consolation of believers 
that lay hidden in the curse, and did not rest till the cursed 
fruit, that had become a real thing, had been swallowed up by 
the promise, which was equally real. The situation of this 
fourth woe is just the same as that of the previous one. The 
alliance with Egypt is still in progress. Vers. 1-3. “ Woe to 

1 So far as the form of the text is concerned, kdl has the disjunctive 
yethib before pashta, which occurs eleven times according to the Masora. 
Nevertheless the word is logically connected in the closest manner with 
what follows (comp. 'éh tdrath in ch. v. 24). The ah of misddah is rafa- 
tum pro mappicato, according to the Masora ; in which case the suffix would 
refer to Asshur. In the place of xi 03 we also meet with x37 D3, with 
this chethib and keri reversed ; but the former, according to which }5)n is 
equivalent to 7291, has many examples to support it in the Masora. }3\n 
has kametz in correct mss. in half pause; whereas Kimehi (AMichlol, 1170) 
regards it as a participle. 
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them that go down to Egypt for help, and rely upon horses, and 
put their trust in chariots, that there are many of them; and in 
horsemen, that there ts a powerful multitude of them ; and do not 
look up to the Holy One of Israel, and do not inquire for Jehovah! 
And yet He also is wise ; thus then He brings evil, and sets not 
His words aside; and rises up against the house of miscreants, 
and against the help of evil-doers, And Egypt ts man, and not 
God; and its horses flesh, and not spirit. And when Jehovah 
stretches out His hand, the helper stumbles, and he that ts helped 
falls, and they all perish together.” The expression “ them 
that go down” (hayydr*dim) does not imply that the going down 
was taking place just then for the first time. It is the participle 
of qualification, just as God is called 8127. many with Lamed 
of the object, as in ch. xx. 6. The horses, chariots, and horse- 
men here, are those of Egypt, which Diodorns calls irmdoxpos, 
on account of its soil being so suitable for cavalry (see Lepsius 
in Herzog’s Cyclopedia). The participle is combined in the 
finite verb. Instead of DYDID“YN, we also find the reading pre- 
ferred by Norzi, of °Y without Vav, as in ch. v.11 (cf. 23). 
The perfects, YY NX? and 3877 N?, are used without any definite 
time, to denote that which was always wanting in them. The 
circumstantial clause, “‘ whilst He is assuredly also wise,” 2.e. 
will bear comparison with their wisdom and that of Egypt, is a 
touching pelwors. It was not necessary to think very highly 
of Jehovah, in order to perceive the reprehensible and destruc- 
tive character of their apostasy from Him. The fut. consec. 
N2 is used to indicate the inevitable consequence of their 
despising Him who is. also wise. He will not set aside His 
threatening words, but carry them out. The house of mis- 
creants is Judah (ch. i.4); and the help (abstr. pro coner., just 
as Jehovah is frequently called “my help,” ‘esrathi, by the 
Psalmist) of evil-doers is Egypt, whose help has been sought 
by Judah. The latter is “man” (’édém), and its horses “flesh” 
(basdr) ; whereas Jehovah is God (El) and spirit (ridch ; see 
Psychol. P- 85). Hofmann expounds it correctly : “ As radch 
has life in itself, it is opposed to the bdésaér, which is only 
rendered living through the radch; and so El is opposed to the 
ae sak who needs the spirit in order to live at all.” 
ee ae a) preferred the help of the impotent and condi- 

» to the help of the almighty and all-conditioning One. 
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Jehovah, who is God and spirit, only requires to stretch out 
His hand (an anthropemorphism, by the side of which we find 
the rule for interpreting it); and the helpers, and those who are 
helped (i.e. according to the terms of the treaty, though not 
in reality), that is to say, both the source of the help and the 
object of help, are all cast into one heap together. 

And things of this kind would occur. Ver. 4. “ For thus 
hath Jehovah spoken to me, As the lion growls, and the young 
lion over its prey, against which a whole crowd of shepherds is 
called together; he is not alarmed at their cry, and does not 
surrender at their noise; so will Jehovah of hosts descend to the 
campaign against the mountain of Zion, and against their hill.” 
There is no other passage in the book of Isaiah which sounds 
so Homeric as this (vid. J/. xviii. 161, 162, xii. 299 sqq.). It 
has been misunderstood by Knobel, Umbreit, Drechsler, and 
others, who suppose oy Nay? to refer to Jehovah’s purpose to 
fight for Jerusalem: Jehovah, who would no more allow His 
city to be taken from Him,’ than a lion would give up a lamb 
that it had taken as its prey. But how could Jerusalem be 
compared to a lamb which a lion holds in its claws as tereph? 
(ch. v. 29.) We may see, even from ch. xxix. 7, what con- 
struction is meant to be put upon 29 NIX. Those sinners and 
their protectors would first of all perish ; for like a fierce in- 
domitable lion would Jehovah advance against Jerusalem, and 
take it as His prey, without suffering Himself to be thwarted 
by the Judeeans and Egyptians, who set themselves in opposition 
to His army (the Assyrians). The mountain of Zion was the 
citadel and temple; the hill of Zion the city of Jerusalem 
(ch. x. 32). They would both be given up to the judgment of 
Jehovah, without any possibility of escape. The commenta- 
tors have been misled by the fact, that a simile of a promising 
character follows immediately afterwards, without anything to 
connect the one with the other. But this abrupt perd@acis 
was intended as a surprise, and was a true picture of the actual 
fulfilment of the prophecy; for in the moment of the greatest 
distress, when the actual existence of Jerusalem was in question 
(cf. ch. x. 33, 34), the fate of Ariel took suddenly and miracu- 
lously a totally different turn (ch..xxix. 2). In this sense, a 
pleasant picture is placed side by side with the terrible one 
(compare Mic. v. 6, 7). 
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Jehovah suddenly arrests the work of punishment, and the Jove 
which the wrath enfolds within itself begins to appear. Ver. 5. 
“ Tike fluttering birds, so will Jehovah of Hosts sereen Jerusalem ; 
screening and delivering, sparing and setting free. ; The prophet 
uses the plural, “like fluttering birds,” with an object—namely, 
not so much to represent Jehovah Himself, as the tender care 
and, as it were, maternal love, into which His leonine fierceness 
would be changed. ‘This is indicated by the fact, that he 
attaches the feminine “dphoth to the common gender tsippdrim. 
The word péséach recals to mind the deliverance from Egypt 
(as in ch. xxx. 29) in a very significant manner. The sparing 
of the Israelites by the destroyer passing over their doors, from 
which the passover derived its name, would be repeated once 
more. We may see from this, that in and along with Assyria, 
Jehovah Himself, whose instrument of punishment Assyria was, 
would take the field against Jerusalem (ch. xxix. 2, 3); but 
His attitude towards Jerusalem is suddenly changed into one 
resembling the action of birds, as‘they soar round and above 
their threatened nests. On the inf. abs. kal (gdnon) after the 
hiphil, see Ewald, § 312, 6; and on the continuance of the inf. 
abs. in the finite verb, § 350, a. This generally takes place 
through the future, but here through the preterite, as in Jer. 
sxiil. 14, Gen. xxvi. 13, and 1 Sam. ii. 26 (if indeed v'gddal is 
the third pers. preterite there). 

On the ground of this half terrible, half comforting picture 
of the future, the call to repentance is now addressed to the 
people of the prophet’s own time. Ver. 6. “ Then turn, O sons 
of Israel, to Him from whom men have so deeply departed.” 
Strictly speaking, “to Him with regard to whom (WYN) ye are 
deeply fallen away” (he'dmig, as in Hos. ix. 9, and sdrdh, that 
which is alienated, alienation, as in ch. i. 5); the transition to 
the third person is like the reverse in ch. 1.29, This call to 
repentance the prophet strengthens by two powerful motives 
drawn from the future. 

The first is, that idolatry would one day be recognised in all 
its abomination, and put away. Ver. 7. “For in that day they 
will abhor every one their silver idols and their gold idols, which 
your hands have made you for a sin,” ie. to commit sin and 
repent, with the preponderance of the latter idea, as in Hos. 
vill. 115 (compare 1 Kings xiii. 34). NOM, a second accusative 
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to %¥Y, indicating the result. The prospect is the same as that 
held out in ch. xxx. 22, xxvii. 9, xvii. 8, ii. 20. 

The second motive is, that Israel will not be rescued by 
men, but by Jehovah alone; so that even He from whom they 
have now so deeply fallen will prove Himself the only true 
ground of confidence. Vers. 8, 9. “And Asshur falls by a 
sword not of aman, and a sword not of a man will devour him ; 
and he flees before a sword, and his young men become tributary. 
And his rock, for fear will it pass away, and his princes be 
frightened away by the flags : the saying of Jehovah, who has His 
fire in Zion, and His furnace in Jerusalem.” The LX X. and 
Jerome render this falsely pedferas ode (x5) ad apoowmov 
payaipas. is an ethical dative, and the prophet intentionally 
writes “before a sword” without any article, to suggest the 
idea of the unbounded, infinite, awful (cf. ch. xxviii. 2, b’ydd ; 
Psalter, vol. i. p. 15). A sword is drawn without any human 
intervention, and before this Asshur falls, or at least so many of 
the Assyrians as are unable to save themselves by flight. ‘The 
power of Asshur is for ever broken; even its young men will 
henceforth become tributary, or perform feudal service. By 
‘his rock” most commentators understand the rock upon which 
the fugitive would gladly have taken refuge, but did not dare 
(Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Knobel, etc.) ; others, again, the mili- 
tary force of Asshur, as its supposed invincible refuge (Saad., 
etc.); others, the apparently indestructible might of Asshur 
generally (Vulgate, Rashi, Hitzig). But the presence of “his 
princes” in the parallel clause makes it most natural to refer 
“his rock” to the king; and this reference is established with 
certainty by what ch. xxxii. 2 affirms of the king and princes of 
Judah. Luther also renders it thus: und jr Fels wird fur furcht 
wegzihen (and their rock will withdraw for fear). Sennacherib 
really did hurry back to Assyria after the catastrophe in a 
most rapid flight. Minnés are the standards of Asshur, which 
the commanders of the army fly away from in terror, without 
attempting to rally those that were scattered. Thus speaks 
Jehovah, and this is what He decrees who has His ’ar and 
tannur in Jerusalem. We cannot suppose that the allusion 
here is to the fire and hearth of the sacrifices; for tannur does 
not mean a hearth, but a furnace (from nar, to burn). The 
reference is to the light of the divine presence, wkich was out- 
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wardly a devouring fire for the enemies of J erusalem, an unap- 
proachable red-hot furnace (ignis et caminus qui devorat pecca- 
tores et ligna, fanum stipulamque consumit : Jerome). ; 

For Judah, sifted, delivered, and purified, there now begins 
anewera. Righteous government, asa blessing for the people, 
is the first beneficent fruit. Ch. xxxii. 1, 2. “ Behold, the king 
will reign according to righteousness ; and the princes, according 
to right will they command. And every one will be like a shelter 
from the wind, and a covert from the storm ; like water-brooks in 
a dry place, like the shadow of a gigantic rock in a languishing 
land.’ The kingdom of Asshur is for ever destroyed ; but the 
kingdom of Judah rises out of the state of confusion into 
which it has fallen through its God-forgetting policy and dis- 
regard of justice. King and princes now rule according to the 
standards that have been divinely appointed and revealed. The 
Lamed in ul’sérim (and the princes) is that of reference (quod 
attinet ad, as in Ps, xvi. 3 and Eccles. ix. 4), the exponent 
of the usual casus abs. (Ges. § 146, 2); and the two other 
Lameds are equivalent to xatd, secundum (as in Jer. xxx. 11). 
The figures in ver. 2 are the same as in ch. xxv. 4. The rock 
of Asshur (i.e. Sennacherib) has departed, and the princes of 
Asshur have deserted their standards, merely to save them- 
selves. The king and princes of Judah are now the defence 
of their nation, and overshadow it like colossal walls of rock. 
This is the first fruit of the blessing. 

The second is an opened understanding, following upon 
the ban of hardening. Vers. 3, 4. “ And the eyes of the 
seeing no more are closed, and the ears of the hearing attend. 
And the heart of the hurried understands to know, and the 
tongue of stammerers speaks clear things with readiness.” It 
is not physical miracles that are predicted here, but a spiri- 
tual change. The present judgment of hardening will be 
repealed: this is what ver. 3 affirms. The spiritual defects, 
from which many suffer who do not belong to the worst, will 
be healed: this is the statement in ver. 4. The form myvin 
Is not the future of myY here, as in ch. xxxi. 1, xxii. 4, 
a 7, 8 (in the sense of, they will no longer stare about 
fan essly and without aim), but of ny = yyy, a metaplastic 

ure of the latter, in the sense of, to be smeared over or 
closed (see ch. xxix. 9, vi. 10; cf. tach in ch. xliv. 18). 
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On qdshabh (the kal of which is only met with here), see at 
ch. xxi. 7. The times succeeding the hardening, of which 
Isaiah is speaking here, are “the last times,” as ch. vi. clearly 
shows ; though it does not therefore follow that the king men- 
tioned in ver. 1 (as in ch. xi. 1 sqq.) is the Messiah Himself. 
In ver. 1 the prophet merely affirms, that Israel as a national 
commonwealth will then be governed in a manner well pleasing 
to God; here he predicts that Israel as a national congregation 
will be delivered from the judgment of not seeing with seeing 
eyes, and not hearing with hearing ears, and that it will be 
delivered from defects of weakness also. The nimhdrim are 
those that fall headlong, the precipitate, hurrying, or rash ; 
and the pby, stammerers, are not scoffers (ch. xxviii. 7 sqq., 
xxix. 20), as Knobel and Drechsler maintain, but such as 
are unable to think and speak with distinctness and certainty, 
more especially concerning the exalted things of God. The 
former would now have the gifts of discernment (ydbhin), to 
perceive things in their trne nature, and to distinguish under 
all circumstances that which is truly profitable (déda‘ath) ; the 
latter would be able to express themselves suitably, with refine- 
ment, clearness, and worthiness. TZsachdth (old ed. tsdchoth). 
signifies that which is light, transparent; not merely intelli- 
gible, but refined and elegant. 2" gives the adverbial idea. 
to Udabber (Ewald, § 285, a). 

A third fruit of the blessing is the naming and treating of 
every one according to his true character. Vers. 5-8. “ The: 
fool will no more be called a nobleman, nor the crafty a gentleman.. 
For a fool speaks follies, and his heart does godless things, to prac~ 
tise tricks and to speak error against Jehovah, to leave the soul of 
hungry men empty, and to withhold the drink of thirsty ones. And 
the craft of a crafty man is evil, who devises stratagems to destroy 
suffering ones by lying words, even when the needy exhibits his right 
But a noble man devises noble things, and to noble things he ad- 
heres.’ Nobility of birth and wealth will give place to nobility 
of character, so that the former will not exist ur not be recog. 
nised without the latter. Ndadibh is properly one who is noble in 
character, and then, dropping the ethical meaning, one who is 
noble by rank. The meaning of the word generosus follows the 
same course in the opposite direction. Shoda" is the man who is 
raised to eminence by the possession of property; the gentle- 
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man, as in Job xxxiv. 19. The prophet explains for himself in 
what sense he uses the words ndbhal and kilat. We see from his 
explanation that vai neither signifies the covetous, from kal 
(Saad.), nor the spendthrift, from killéh (Hitzig). J erome 
gives the correct rendering, viz. fraudulentus ; and Rashi and 
Kimchi very properly regard it as a contraction of n'khilai. It 
is an adjective form derived from DD, like SY = Nw J ob 
xx. 6). The form 2 in ver. 1 is used interchangeably with 
this, merely for the sake of the resemblance in sound to 13 
(machinatoris machine prave). In ver. 6, commencing with ki 
(for), the fact that the na@bhdl (fool) and Ailai (crafty man) will 
lose their titles of honour, is explained on the simple ground 
that such men are utterly unworthy of them. N@abhdlis a scoffer 
at religion, who thinks himself an enlightened man, and yet at 
the same time has the basest heart, and is a worthless egotist. 
The infinitives with Lamed show in what the immorality (dven) 
consists, with which his heart is so actively employed. In ver. 
6, abh'dabber (“and if he speak”) is equivalent to, “even in the 
event of a needy man saying what is right and well founded :” 
Vaév et in the sense of etiam (cf. 2 Sam. i. 23; Ps. xxxi. 12; 
Hos. viii. 6; Eccles. v. 6); according to Knobel, it is equivalent 
to et quidem, as in Eccles. viii. 2, Amos iii. 11, iv. 10; whereas 
Ewald regards it as Vav conj. (§ 283, d), “and by going to law 
with the needy,” but {28"N8 would be the construction in this 
case (vid. 2 Kings xxv. 6). According to ver. 8, not only does 
the noble man devise what is noble, but as such (sim) he adheres 
to it. We might also adopt this explanation, “It is not upon 
gold or upon chance that he rises ;” but according to the Arabic 
equivalents, gam signifies persistere here. 


AGAINST THE WOMEN OF JERUSALEM.—CHAP. XXXII. 9-20. 
APPENDIX TO THE FOURTH WOE, 


This short address, although rounded off well, is something 
more than a fragment complete in itself, like the short para- 
bolic piece in ch. xxviii. 23-29, which commences in a similar 
manner. It is the last part of the fourth woe, just as that was 
the last part of the first. It is a side Piece to the threatening 
prophecy of the time of Uxziah-Jotham (ch. iii. 16 sqq.), and 
chastises the frivolous self-security of the women of J ernsalem, 
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just as the former chastises their vain and luxurious love of 
finery. The prophet has now uttered many a woe upon Jeru- 
salem, which is bringing itself to the verge of destruction ; but 
notwithstanding the fact that women are by nature more delicate, 
and more easily affected and alarmed, than men, he has made 
no impression upon the women of Jerusalem, to whom he now 
foretells a terrible undeceiving of their carnal ease, whilst he 
holds out before them the ease secured by God, which can 
only be realized on the ruins of the former. The first part 
of the address proclaims the annihilation of their false ease. 
Vers. 9-14. “ Ye contented women, rise up, hear my voice; ye 
confident daughters, hearken to ny speech! Days to the year: 
then will ye tremble, confident ones! for it ts all over with the 
vintage, the fruit harvest comes to nought. Tremble, contented 
ones! Quake, ye confident ones! Strip, make yourselves bare, 
and gird your loins with sackcloth! They smite upon their breasts 
for the pleasant fields, for the fruitful vine. On the land of my 
people there come up weeds, briers; yea, upon all joyous houses 
of the rejoicing city. For the palace is made solitary ; the crowd of 
the city is left desolate; the ofel and watch-tower serve as caves 
for ever, for the delight of wild asses, for the tending of flocks.” 
The summons is the same as in Gen. iv. 23 and Jer. ix. 19 (comp. 
ch. xxviii. 23) ; the attributes the same as in Amos vi. 1 (cf. ch. 
iv. 1, where Isaiah apostrophizes the women of Samaria). PNY, 
lively, of good cheer; and 163, trusting, namely to nothing. 
They are to rise up (gomndh), because the word of God must 
be heard standing (Judg. iii. 20). The definition of the time 
“days fora year” (ydmim ‘al-shéndh) appears to indicate the 
length of time that the desolation would last, as the word 
tirgaznéh is without any Vav apod. (cf. ch. Ixv. 24, Job i. 
16-18); but ch. xxix. 1 shows us differently, and the Vav is 
omitted, just as it is, for example, in Dan. iv. 28. Shdandh is 
the current year. In an undefined number of days, at the 
most a year from the present time (which is sometimes the 
meaning of ydmim), the trembling would begin, and there 
would be neither grapes nor fruit to gather. Hence the spring 
harvest of corn is supposed to be over when the devastation 
begins. 0D! is an acc. temporis ; it stands here (as in ch. xxvii. 6, 
for example ; vid. Ewald, § 293, 1) to indicate the starting point, 
not the period of duration. The milel-forms Mb’, My, 774N, 
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are explained by Ewald, Drechsler, and Luzzatto, as plur. fem. 
imper. with the Nun of the termination néh dropped,—an elision 
that is certainly never heard of. Others regard it as inf. with 
He fomin, (Credner, Joel, p. 141) ; but ngbp for the infinitive 
nmbep is unexampled; and equally unexampled would be the 
inf with He indicating the summons, as suggested by Bottcher, 
“to the shaking!” “to the stripping 1” They are sing. mase. 
imper., sach as occur elsewhere apart from the pause, e.g. nzion 
(for which the keri has npn) in Judg. ix. 8; and the singular 
in the place of the plural is the strongest form of command. 
The masculine instead of the feminine appears already in 7777, 
which is used in the place of 72727. The prophet then pro- 
ceeds in the singular number, comprehending the women as a 
mass, and using the most massive expression. The He intro- 
duced into the summons required that the feminine forms, ‘I, 
ete. should be given up. ™Y, from VY, to be naked, to strip 
one’s self, 77130 absolute, as in Joel i. 13 (cf. ch. iii. 24), signi- 
fies to gird one’s self with sackcloth (sag). We meet with the 
same remarkable enall. generis in ver. 12. Men have no breasts 
(shddaim), and yet the masculine sdéph*dim is employed, inas- 
much as the prophet had the whole nation in his mind, through- 
out which there would be such a plangere ubera on account of 
the utter destruction of the hopeful harvest of corn and wine. 
Shddaim (breasts) and “I¥ (construct to sddoth) have the same 
common ring as ubera and ubertas frugum. In ver. 18 ta‘dlek 
points back to gots shdmir, which is condensed into one neuter 
idea. The di in ver. 13b has the sense of the Latin imo 
(Ewald, § 330, 5). The genitive connection of nrby m9? with 
vit ‘A2 (joy-houses of the jubilant city) is the same as in ch. 
xxviii. 1. The whole is grammatically strange, just as in the 
Psalms the language becomes all the more complicated, dis- 
jointed, and difficult, the greater the wrath and indignation of 
the poet. Hence the short shrill sentences in ver. 14: palace 
given up (cf. ch. xiii. 22); city bustle forsaken (i.e. the city 
generally so full of bustle, ch. xxii. 2). The use of 193 is the 
same as in Prov. vi. 26, Job ii. 4. ‘Ofel, i.e. the south-eastern 
fortified slope of the temple mountain, and the bachan (i.e. the 
watch-tower, possibly the flock-tower 
Mic. iv. 8 along with ‘ofel), 
be considered and serve as s 


which is mentioned in 
would be pro speluncis, i.e. would 
uch, And in the very place where 
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the women of Jerusalem had once led their life of gaiety, wild 
asses would now have their delight, and flocks their pasture (on 
the wild asses, p*rd’im, that fine animal of the woodless steppe, 
see at Job xxiv. 5, xxxix. 5-8). Thus would Jerusalem, with its 
strongest, proudest places, be laid in ruins, and that in a single 
year, or even less than a year. 

The state would then continue long, very long, until at last 
the destruction of the false rest would be followed by the reali- 
zation of the true. Vers. 15-19. “ Until the Spirit is poured 
out over us from on high, and the wilderness becomes a fruitful 
field, and the fruitful field is counted as the forest. And justice 
makes its abode in the desert, and righteousness setiles down upon 
the fruit-field. And the effect of righteousness will be peace, and 
the reward of righteousness rest and security for ever. And my 
people dwells in a place of peace, and in trustworthy, safe dwell- 
ings, and in cheerful resting-places. And it hails with the over- 
throw of the forest, and into lowliness must the city be brought 
low.” There is a limit, therefore, to the “ for ever” of ver. 14. 
The punishment would last till the Spirit, which Israel had not 
then dwelling in the midst of it (see Hag. ii. 5), and whose 
fulness was like a closed vessel to Israel, should be emptied out 
over Israel from the height of heaven (compare the piel My, 
Gen. xxiv. 20), i.e. should be poured out in all its fulness. 
When that was done, a great change would take place, the 
spiritual nature of which is figuratively represented in the same 
proverbial manner as in ch. xxix. 17. At the same time, a 
different turn is given to the second half in the passage before 
us. The meaning is, not that what was now valued as a fruit- 
bearing garden would be brought down from its false eminence, 
and be only regarded as forest; but that the whole would be so 
glorious, that what was now valued as a fruit-garden, would be 
thrown into the shade by something far more glorious still, in 
comparison with which it would have the appearance of a forest, 
in which everything grew wild. The whole land, the unculti- 
vated pasture-land as well as the planted fruitful fields of corn 
and fruit, would then become the tent and seat of justice and 
righteousness. “ Justice and righteousness” (mishpdt and 
tsdégéh) are throughout Isaiah the stamp of the last and 
perfect time. As these advance towards self-completion, the 
produce and result of these will be peace (ma'dseh and ‘abhoddh 
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are used to denote the fruit or self-reward of work and pains- 
taking toil; compare npye). But two things must take place 
before this calm, trustworthy, happy peace, of which the existing 
carnal security is only a caricature, can possibly be realized. 
In the first place, it must hail, and the wood must fall, being 
beaten down with hail. We already know, from ch. x. 34, 
that “the wood” was an emblem of Assyria; and in ch. xxx. 
30, 31, we find “ the hail” mentioned as one of the forces of 
nature that would prove destructive to Assyria. And secondly, 
“ the city” (VY, a play upon the word, and a counterpart to 
7°) naust first of all be brought low into lowliness (i.e. be deeply 
humiliated). Rosenmiiller and others suppose the imperial 
city to be intended, according to parallels taken from ch. 
xxiv.-xxvii.; but in this cycle of prophecies, in which the 
imperial city is never mentioned at all, “ the city” must be 
Jerusalem, whose course from the false peace to the true lay 
through a humiliating punishment (ch. xxix. 2-4, xxx. 19 sqq., 
xxxi. 4 sqq.). 

In the face of this double judgment, the prophet congratu- _ 
lates those who will live to see the times after the judgment. 
Ver. 20. “ Blessed are ye that sow by all waters, and let the 
foot of the oxen and asses rove in freedom.” Those who lived 
to see these times would be far and wide the lords of a quiet 
and fruitful land, cleared of its foes, and of all disturbers of 
peace. They would sow wherever they pleased, by all the 
waters that fertilized the soil, and therefore in a soil of the 
most productive kind, and one that required little if any trouble 
to cultivate. And inasmuch as everything would be in the 
most copious abundance, they would no longer need to watch 
with anxiety lest their oxen and asses should stray into the 
corn-fields, but would be able to let them wander wherever they 
pleased. There cannot be the slightest doubt that this is the 
correct explanation of the verse, according to ch. xxx. 23-25 
(compare also ch. vii. 21 sqq.). 

This concludes the four woes, from which the fifth, that 
immediately follows, is distinguished by the fact, that in the 
former the Assyrian troubles are still in the future, whereas 
the fifth places us in the very midst of them. The prophet 
commenced (ch. xxviii. 1-4) with the destruction of Samaria; 
he then threatened Judah and Jerusalem also. But it is un« 
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commonly difficult to combine the different features of the 
threat into a complete picture. Sifting even to a small rem- 
nant is a leading thought, which runs through the threat. And 
we also read throughout the whole, that Asshur will meet with 
its own destruction in front of that very Jerusalem which it is 
seeking to destroy. But the prophet also knows, on the one 
hand, that Jerusalem is besieged by the Assyrians, and will not 
be rescued till the besieged city has been brought to the last 
extremity (ch. xxix. 1 sqq., xxxi. 4 sqq.); and, on the other 
hand, that this will reach even to the falling of the towers (ch. 
xxx. 25), the overthrow of the wall of the state (ch. xxx. 13, 
14), the devastation of the land, and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem itself (ch. xxxii. 12 sqq.); and for both of these he fixes 
the limit of a year (ch. xxix. 1, xxxii. 10). This double threat 
may be explained in the following manner. The judgments 
which Israel has still to endure, and the period of glory that 
will follow them, lie before the mental eye of the prophet like 
along deep diorama. While threatening the existing generation, 
he penetrates more or less deeply into the judgments which lie in 
perspective before him. He threatens at one time merely a siege 
that will continue till it is brought to the utmost extremity; at 
another time utter destruction. But the imperial power intended, 
by which this double calamity is to be brought upon Judah, 
must be Assyria; since the prophet knew of no other in the 
earliest years of Hezekiah, when these threatening addresses were 
uttered. And this gives rise to another difficulty. Not only was 
the worst prediction—namely, that of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem—not fulfilled; but even the milder prophecy—namely, that 
of a siege, which would bring them to the deepest distress—was 
not accomplished. There never was any actual siege of Jerusa- 
lem by the Assyrians. The explanation of this is, that, according 
to Jer. xviii. 7, 8, and 9, 10, neither the threatenings of punish- 
ment nor the promises of blessing uttered by the prophets were 
so unconditional, that they were certain to be fulfilled and that 
with absolute necessity, at such and such a time, or upon such 
and such a generation. The threatened punishment might be 
repealed or modified, if repentance ensued on the part of the 
persons threatened (Jonah iii. 4; 1 Kings xxi. 29; 2 Kings 
xxii. 15-20; 2 Chron. xii. 5-8). The words of the prophecy 
did not on that account fall to the ground. If they produced re- 
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pentance, they answered the very purpose for which they were 
intended; but if the circumstances which called for punishment 
should return, their force returned as well in all its fulness. If 
the judgment was one irrevocably determined, it was merely 
delayed by this, to he discharged upon the generation which 
should be ripest for it. And we have also an express historical 
testimony, which shows that this is the way in which the non- 
fulflmentof what Isaiah threatened as about to take place within 
a year is to be accounted for. Not only Isaiah, but also his 
contemporary Micah, threatened, that along with the judgment 
upon Samaria, the same judgment would also burst upon 
Jerusalem. Zion would be ploughed as a field, Jerusalem 
would be laid in ruins, and the temple mountain would be turned 
into 2 wooded height (Mic. iii. 12). This prophecy belongs 
to the first year of Hezekiah’s reign, for it was then that the 
book of Micah was composed. But we read in Jer. xxvi. 
18, 19, that, in their alarm at this prophecy, Hezekiah and all 
Judah repented, and that Jehovah withdrew His threat in con- 
sequence. Thus, in the very first year of Hezekiah, a change 
for the better took place in Judah; and this was necessarily 
followed by the withdrawal of Isaiah’s threatenings, just as 
those threatenings had co-operated in the production of this 
conversion (see Caspari, Aficha, p. 160 sqq.). Not one of the 
three threats (Isa. xxix. 1-4, xsxii. 9-14; Mic. iii. 12), which 
form an ascending climax, was fulfilled. Previous threatenings 
so far recovered their original force, when the insincerity of the 
conversion became apparent, that the Assyrians did unques- 
tionably march through Judah, devastating everything as they 
went along. But because of Hezekiah’s self-humiliation and 
faith, the threat was turned from that time forward into a 
promise. In direct opposition to his former threatening, Isaiah 
now promised that Jerusalem would not be besieged by the 
Assyrians (ch. xxxvii. 33-35), but that, before the siege was 


actually established, Assyria would fall under the walls of 
Jerusalem. 
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THE FIFTH WOE.—WOE CONCERNING ASSHUR; DELIVERANCE 
AND GLORY OF JERUSALEM.—CHAP. XXXIII. 


We are now in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign. 
The threatenings of the first years, which the repentance of 
the people had delayed, are now so far in force again, and so 
far actually realized, that the Assyrians are already in Judah, 
and have not only devastated the land, but are threatening 
Jerusalem. The element of promise now gains the upper 
hand, the prophet places himself between Asshur and his own 
nation with the weapons of prophecy and prayer, and the woe 
turns from the latter to the former. Ver. 1. “ Woe, devastator, 
and thyself not devastated ; and thou spoiler, and still not spoiled ! 
Hast thou done with devastating? thou shalt be devastated. Hast 
thou attained to rob? men rob thee.” Asshur is described as not 
devastated and not spoiled (which could not be expressed by a 
participle as with us, since bdgad is construed with Beth, and 
not with the accusative of the person), because it had not yet 
been visited by any such misfortune as that which had fallen 
upon other Jands and nations. But it would be repaid with 
like for like as soon as (3 indicating simultaneousness, as in ch. 
xxx. 19 and xviii. 5, fer example) its devastating and spoiling 
had reached the point determined by Jehovah. Instead of 73, 
we find in some codd. and editions the reading ja, which is 
equally admissible. In 42°N73 (from 0M) the radical syllable 
is lengthened, instead of having dagesh. caper] is equivalent to 
ynihang, a hiphil syncopated for the sake of rhythm (as in ch. 
iii. 8, Deut. i. 33, and many other passages), written here with 
dagesh dirimens, from the verb ndléh, which is attested also 
by Job xv. 29. The coincidence in meaning with the verb 


Jb (fut. ¢ and w), to acquire or attain (see Job, vol. i. 296, ii. 


165), has been admitted by the earliest of the national gram- 
marians, Ben-Koreish, Chayug, etc. The conjecture nibaz 
(in addition to which Cappellus proposed Windy) is quite 
unnecessary. The play upon the sound sets forth the punish- 
ment of the hitherto unpunished one as the infallible echo of 
its sin. 

In ver. 2 the prophet’s word of command is changed into a 
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believing prayer: “ Ichovah, be gracious to us; we wait Sor 
Thee: be their arm with every morning, yea, our salvation in 
time of need!” “Their arm,” i.e. the power ee oe and 
defends them, viz. Thy people and my OD “Yea,” ’aph, i 
emphatic, Israel’s arm every morning, because the danger is 
renewed every day; Israel’s salvation, Le. complete deliver- 
ance (ch. xxv. 9), because the culminating point of the trouble 
is still in prospect. 

While ie prophet is praying thus, he already sees the 
answer. Vers. 3, 4. “Aé the sound of a noise peoples pass away ; 
at Thy rising nations are scattered. And your booty is swept 
away as a swarm of locusts sweeps away ; as beetles run, they run 
upon it.’ The indeterminate hdémon, which produces for that 
very reason the impression of something mysterious and terrible, 
is at once explained. The noise comes from Jehovah, who is 
raising Himself judicially above Assyria, and thunders as ajudge. 
Then the hostile army runs away (78511853, from the niphal 
721, 1 Sam. xiii. 11, from 7857153, from yas); and your booty 
(the address returns to Assyria) is swept away, just as when a 
swarm of locnsts settles on a field, it soon eats it utterly away. 
Jerome, Cappellus, and others follow the Septuagint rendering, 
ov TpoTrov édv tis cuvaydyy axpiSas. The figure is quite as 
appropriate, but the article in hechdstl makes the other view the 
more natural one; and ver. 4 places this beyond all doubt. 
Shaqaq, from which the participle shogéq and the substantive 
masshdq are derived, is used here, as in Joel ii. 9, to signify a 
busy running hither and thither (discursitare). The syntactic 
use of shogéq is the same as that of NIP (they call) in ch. xxi. 
11, and sdph*dim (they smite) in ch. xxii. 12. The inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem swarm in the enemy’s camp like beetles; 
they are all in motion, and carry off what they can. 

The prophet sees this as he prays, and now feasts himself 
on the consequences of this victory of Jehovah, prophesying in 
vers. 5, 6: “ Jehovah is exalted ; for, dwelling on high, He has 
filled Zion with justice and righteousness. And there will be 
security of thy times, riches of salvation, of wisdom, and know- 
ledge. Fear of Jehovah is then the treasure of Judah.” Exalted: 
for though highly exalted in Himself, He has performed an act 
of justice and righteousness, with the sight and remembrance 
of which Zion is filled as with an overflowing rich supply of 
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instruction and praise. A new time has dawned for the people 
of Judah. The prophet addresses them in ver. 6; for there is 
nothing to warrant us in regarding the words as addressed to 
Hezekiah. To the times succeeding this great achievement 
there would belong ’¢mandh, i.e. durability (Ex. xvii. 12),—a 
uniform and therefore trustworthy state of things (compare 
ch. xxxix. 8, “ peace and truth”). Secondly, there would also 
belong to them }Dh, a rich store of salvation, wisdom, and 
knowledge (compare the verb in ch. xxiii. 18). We regard 
these three ideas as all connected with chosen. The prophet 
makes a certain advance towards the unfolding of the seven 
gifts in ch. xi. 2, which are implied in “ salvation ;” but he 
hurries at once to the lowest of them, which forms the ground- 
work of all the rest, when he says, thirdly, that the fear of 
Jehovah will be the people’s treasure. The construct form, 
chokhmath, instead of chokhmdéh, is a favourite one, which Isaiah 
employs, even apart from the genitive relation of the words, 
for the purpose of securing a closer connection, as ch. xxxv. 2, 
li. 21 (compare pérash in Ezek. xxvi. 10), clearly show. In 
the case before us, it has the further advantage of consonance 
in the closing sound. 

The prophet has thus run through the whole train of thought 
with a few rapid strides, in accordance with the custom which 
we have already frequently noticed; and now he commences 
afresh, mourning over the present miserable condition of things, 
in psalm-like elegiac tones, and weeping with his weeping 
people. Vers. 7-9. “ Behold, their heroes weep without; the 
messengers of peace weep bitterly. Desolate are roads, disap- 
peared are travellers; he has broken covenant, insulted cities, 
despised men. The land mourns, languishes ; Lebanon stands 
ashamed, parched; the meadow of Sharon has become like a 
steppe, and Bashan and Carmel shake their leaves.” D278 is 
probably chosen with some allusion to ’Aviel, the name of Jeru- 
salem in ch. xxix.; but it has a totally different meaning. We 
have rendered it “ heroes,” because ONIN is here synonymous 
with eS in the Mibelung-like piece contained in 2 Sam. xxiii. 
20 and 1 Chron. xi. 22. This ’a7i’él, which is here contracted 
into ’er’el (compare the biblical name ’Ar’éli and the post- 
biblical name of the angels, ’Ev’ellim), is compounded of “ari 


(a lion) and ’El (God), and therefore signifies “the lion of 
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God,” but in this sense, that El (God) gives to the idea of 
leonine courage merely the additional force of extraordinary or 
wonderful ; and as a composite word, it contents itself with a 
singular, with a collective sense according to circumstances, 
without forming any plural at all. The dagesh is to be ex- 
plained from the fact that the word (which tradition has erro- 
neously regarded as a compound of pnp MNIN) is pointed in 
accordance with the form >o13 (072). The heroes intended 
hy the prophet were the messengers sent to Sennacherib to treat 
with him for peace. They carried to him the amount of silver 
and gold which he had demanded as the condition of peace 
(2 Kings xviii. 14). But Sennacherib broke the treaty, by 
demanding nothing less than the surrender of Jerusalem itself. 
Then the heroes of Jerusalem cried aloud, when they arrived 
at Jerusalem, and had to convey this message of disgrace and 
alarm to the king and nation; and bitterly weeping over such 
a breach of faith, such deception and disgrace, the embassy, 
which had been sent off, to the deep self-humiliation of Judah 
and themselves, returned to Jerusalem. Moreover, Sennacherib 
continued to storm the fortified places, in violation of his agree- 
ment (on md’as “drim, see 2 Kings xviii. 13). The land was 
more and more laid waste, the fields were trodden down; and 
the autumnal aspect of Lebanon, with its faded foliage, and of 
Bashan and Carmel, with their falling leaves, looked like shame 
and grief at the calamities of the land. It was in the autumn, 
therefore, that the prophet uttered these complaints; and the 
definition of the time given in his prophecy (ch. xxxii. 10) 
coincides with this. 5? is the pausal form for OP, just as in 
other places an ¢ with the tone, which has sprung from i, easily 
passes into a in pause; the sharpening of the syllable being 
preferred to the lengthening of it, not only when the syllable 
which precedes the tone syllable is an open one, but sometimes 
even when it is closed (eg. Judg. vi. 19, wa"). Instead of 
2W32 we should read NAY3 (without the article), as certain 
codd. and early editions do. Isaiah having mourned in the 
tone of the Psalms, now comforts himself with the words of a 


1 We find the same in Zech. xiv. 10, and p'anyp in ch. xliv. 4, whereas 


we invariably have nawa (see Michlol, 45b), just as we always find 
DANA, and on the other hand oa. 
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psalm. Like David in Ps. sii. 6, he hears Jehovah speak. 
The measure of Asshur’s iniquity is full; the hour of Judah’s 
redemption is come; Jehovah has looked on long enough, as 
though sitting still (ch. xviii. 4). Ver. 10. “ Now will I arise, 
saith Jehovah, now exalt myself, now lift up myself.” Three 
times does the prophet repeat the word ‘attéh (now), which is 
so significant a word with all the prophets, but more especially 
with Hosea and Isaiah, and which always fixes the boundary- 
line and turning-point between love and wrath, wrath and love. 
nos (in half pause for 09198) is contracted from DNS (Ges. 
§ 54, 2,6). Jehovah would rise up from His throne, and show 
Himself in all His greatness to the enemies of Israel. 

After the prophet has heard this from Jehovah, he knows 
how it will fare with them. He therefore cries out to them 
in triumph (ver. 11), “ Ye are pregnant with hay, ye bring 
forth stubble! Your snorting is the fire that will devour you.” 
Their vain purpose to destroy Jerusalem comes to nothing; 
their burning wrath against Jerusalem becomes the fire of 
wrath, which consumes them (for chdshash and gash, see at 
ch. v. 24). 

The prophet announces this to them, and now tells openly 
what has been exhibited to him in his mental mirror as the pur- 
pose of God. Ver. 12. “And nations become as lime burnings, 
thorns cut off, which are kindled with fire.” The first simile sets 
forth the totality of the destruction: they will be so com- 
pletely burned up, that nothing but ashes will be left, like the 
lump of lime left at the burning of lime. The second contains 
a figurative description of its suddenness: they have vanished 
suddenly, like dead brushwood, which is cut down in con- 
sequence, and quickly crackles up and is consumed (ch. v. 
24, cf. ix. 17): kdsach is the Targum word for zémar, ampu- 
tare, whereas in Arabic it has the same meaning as sdchdh, 
verrere. 

But the prophet, while addressing Asshur, does not overlook 
those sinners of his own nation who are deserving of punish- 
ment. The judgment upon Asshur is an alarming lesson, not 
only for the heathen, but for Israel also; for there is no respect 
of persons with Jehovah. Vers. 13, 14. “ Hear, ye distant 
ones, what I have accomplished ; and perceive, ye near ones, my 
omnipotence! The sinners in Zion are afraid ; trembling seizes 
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the hypocrites : who of us can abide with devouring fire? who of 
us abide with everlasting burnings?” Even for the sinners in 
Jerusalem also there is no abiding in the presence of the 
Almighty and Just One, who has judged Asshur (the act of 
judgment is regarded by the prophet as having just occurred) ; 
they must either repent, or they cannot remain in His presence. 
Jehovah, so far as His wrath is concerned, is “a consuming 
fire” (Dent. iv. 24, ix. 3); and the fiery force of His anger is 
“ everlasting burnings” (mok‘dé ‘oldm), inasmuch as it consists 
of flames that are never extinguished, never burn themselves 
out. And this God had His fire and His furnace in Jeru- 
salem (ch. xxxi. 9), and had just shown what His fire could 
do, when once it burst forth. Therefore do the sinners inquire 
in their alarm, whilst confessing to one another (lana; cf. 
Amos ix. 1) that none of them can endure it, “ Who can dwell 
with devouring fire?” etc. (gar with the acc. loci, as in Ps. 
v. 5). 

The prophet answers their question. Vers. 15, 16. “ He 
that walketh in righteousness, and speaketh uprightness ; he that 
despiseth gain of oppressions, whose hand keepeth from grasping 
bribes ; he that stoppeth his ear from hearing murderous counsel, 
and shutteth his eyes from looking at evil; he will dwell upon 
high places ; rocky fastnesses are his castle; his bread is abundant, 
his waters inexhaustible.” Isaiah’s variation of Ps. xv. and 
xxiv. 38-6 (as Jer. xvii. 5-8 contains Jeremiah’s variation of 
Ps.i.). Ts*dégoth is the accusative of the object, so also is 
méshérim: he who walks in all the relations of life in the full 
measure of righteousness, i.e. who practises it continually, and 
whose words are in perfect agreement with his inward feelings 
and outward condition. The third quality is, that lie not only 
does not seek without for any gain which injures the interests 
of his neighbour, but that he inwardly abhors it. The fourth 
is, that he diligently closes his hands, his ears, and his eyes, 
against all danger of moral pollution. Bribery, which others 
force into his hand, he throws away (cf. Neh. v. 13); against 
murderous suggestions, or such as stimulate revenge, hatred, 
and violence, he stops his ear; and from sinful sights he closes 
his eyes firmly, and that without even winking. Such a man 
has no need to fear the wrath of God. Living according to 
the will of God, he lives in the love of God; and in that he is 
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shut in as it were upon the inaccessible heights and in the im- 
pregnable walls of a castle upon a rock. He suffers neither 
hunger nor thirst; but his bread is constantly handed to him 
(nittén, partic.), namely, by the love of God; and his waters 
never fail, for God, the living One, makes them flow. This is 
the picture of a man who has no need to be alarmed at the 
judgment of God upon Asshur. 

Over this picture the prophet forgets the sinners in Zion, 
and greets with words of promise the thriving church of the 
future. Ver. 17. “ Thine eyes will see the king in his beauty, 
will see a land that is very far of.” The king of Judah, 
hitherto so deeply humbled, and, as Micah instances by way of 
example, “ smitten upon the cheeks,” is then glorified by the 
victory of his God; and the nation, constituted as described in 
vers. 15, 16, will see him in his God-given beauty, and see the 
land of promise, cleared of enemies as far as the eye can reach 
and the foot carry, restored to Israel without reserve, and 
under the dominion of this sovereign enjoying all the blessed- 
ness of peace. 

The tribulation has passed away likea dream. Vers. 18, 19. 
“ Thy heart meditates upon the shuddering. Where is the valuer ? 
where the weigher? where he who counted the towers? The rough 
people thou seest no more, the people of deep inaudible lip, of 
stammering unintelligible tongue.” The dreadful past is so 
thoroughly forced out of mind by the glorious present, that 
they are obliged to turn back their thoughts (hdgéh, meditari, 
as Jerome renders it) to remember it at all. The sopheér who 
had the management of the raising of the tribute, the shagel 
who tested the weight of the gold and silver, the sophér eth 
hammigdélim who drew up the plan of the city to be besieged 
or stormed, are all vanished. The rough people (t¥i2 OY, the 
niphal of 1Y, from %), that had shown itself so insolent, so 
shameless, and so insatiable in its demands, has become invisible. 
This attribute is a perfectly appropriate one; and the explana- 
tion given by Rashi, Vitringa, Ewald, and Fiirst, who take it 
in the sense of lo‘éz in Ps. cxiv. 1, is both forced and ground- 
less. The expressions ‘imke and nil‘ag refer to the obscure and 
barbarous sound of their language; missh’mod‘ to the unintelli- 
gibility of their speech ; and 72'2 [8 to the obscurity of their 
meaning. Even if the Assyrians spoke a Semitic language, 
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they were of so totally different a nationality, and their manners 
were so entirely different, that their language must have sounded 
even more foreign to an Israelite than Dutch to a German. 

And how will Jerusalem look when Asshur has been dashed 
to pieces on the strong fortress? The prophet passes over here 
into the tone of Ps, xlviii. (vers. 13, 14.) Ps. xlvi. and xlviii. 
probably belong to the time of Jehoshaphat ; but they are 
equally applicable to the deliverance of Jerusalem in the time 
of Hezekiah. Ver. 20. “ Look upon Zion, the castle of our 
festal meeting. Thine eyes will see Jerusalem, a pleasant place, 
a tent that does not wander about, whose pegs are never drawn, 
and none of whose cords are ever broken.” Jerusalem stands 
there unconquered and inviolable, the fortress where the con- 
gregation of the whole land celebrates its feasts, a place full of 
good cheer (ch. yxsii. 18), in which everything is now arranged 
for a continuance. Jerusalem has come out of tribulation 
stronger than ever,—not a nomadic wandering tent (tsd‘an, 
a nomad word, to wander, lit. to pack up = ¢td‘an in Gen. xlv. 
17), but one set up for a permanent dwelling. 

It is also a great Lord who dwells therein, a faithful and 
almighty defender. Vers. 21, 22. “ No, there dwells for us a 
glorious One, Jehovah; a place of streams, canals of wide 
extent, into which no fleet of rowing vessels ventures, and which 
no strong man of war shall cross. For Jehovah is our Judge ; 
Jehovah is our war-Prince; Jehovah is our King; He will bring 
us salvation.” Following upon the negative clauses in ver. 208, 
the next verse commences with tim (imo). Glorious (addir) 
is Jehovah, who has overthrown Lebanon, i.e. Assyria (ch. x. 
34). He dwells in Jerusalem for the good of His people,— 
a place of streams, te. one resembling a place of streams, from 
the fact that He dwells therein. Luzzatto is right in maintain- 
ing, that {3 and 739" point back to Dipp, and therefore that 
m‘kom is neither equivalent to loco (tachath, instead of), which 
would be quite possible indeed, as 1 Kings xxi. 19, if not Hos. 
i. 1, clearly proves (cf. ch. xxii. 38), nor used in the sense of 
substitution or compensation. The meaning is, that, by virtue 
of Jehovah's dwelling there, Jerusalem had become a place, or 
equivalent to a place, of broad streams, like those which in 
other instances defended the cities they surrounded (e.g. Baby- 
lon, the “ twisted snake,” ch. xxvii. 1), and of broad canals, 
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which kept off the enemy, like moats around a fortification. 
The word DMS was an Egyptian word, that had become natu- 
ralized in Hebrew; nevertheless it is a very natural supposi- 
tion, that the prophet was thinking of the No of Egypt, which 
was surrounded by waters, probably Nile-canals (see Winer, 
R.W. Nah. iii. 8). The adjective in which ydédaim brings 
out with greater force the idea of breadth, as in ch. xxii. 18 
(“on both sides”), belongs to both the nouns, which are placed 
side by side, dcvvdérws (because permutative). The presence 
of Jehovah was to Jerusalem what the broadest streams and 
canals were to other cities; and into these streams and canals, 
which Jerusalem had around it spiritually in Jehovah Himself, 
no rowing vessels ventured (3 Wen, ingredi). Luzzatto renders 
the word “ ships of roving,” 7.e. pirate ships; but this is im- 
probable, as shat, when used as a nautical word, signifies to 
row. Even a majestic tsi, i.e. érieris magna, could not cross it: 
a colossal vessel of this size would be wrecked in these mighty 
and dangerous waters. The figure is the same as that in ch. 
xxvi. 1. In the consciousness of this inaccessible and impene- 
trable defence, the people of Jerusalem gloried in their God, 
who watched as a shdphét over Israel’s rights and honour, who 
held as m’chogéq the commander’s rod, and ruled as melekh in 
the midst of Israel; so that for every future danger it was 
already provided with the most certain help. 

Now indeed it was apparently very different from this. It 
was not Assyria, but Jerusalem, that was like a ship about to 
be wrecked; but when that which had just been predicted 
should be fulfilled, Jerusalem, at present so powerless and 
sinful, would be entirely changed. Vers. 23, 24. “ Thy ropes 
hang loose; they do not hold fast the support of thy mast ; they 
do not hold the flag extended: then is booty of plunder divided in 
abundance ; even lame men share the prey. And not an inhabi- 
tant will say, Iam weak: the people settled there have their sins 
forgiven.” Nearly every commentator (even Luzzatto) has 
taken ver. 23 as addressed to Assyria, which, like a proud 
vessel of war, would cross the encircling river by which Jeru- 
salem was surrounded. But Drechsler has very properly 
given up this view. The address itself, with the suffix ayikh 
(see at ch. i. 26), points to Jerusalem; and the reference to 
this gives the most appropriate sense, whilst the contrast 
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between the now and then closes the prophecy in the most 
glorious manner. Jerusalem is now a badly appointed ship, 
dashed about by the storm, the sport of the waves. Its rigging 
hangs loose (Jerome, Jawati sunt); it does not hold the ken 
torndn fast, i.e. the support of their mast, or cross beam with a 
hole in it, into which the mast is slipped (the mesodme of 
Homer, Od. xv. 289), which is sure to go to ruin along with 
the falling mast, if the ropes do not assist its bearing power 
(malum sustinentes thece succurrant, as Vitruvius says). And 
so the ropes of the ship Jerusalem do not keep the nés spread 
out, i.e. the éricnpov of the ship, whether we understand by it 
a flag or a sail, with a device worked upon it (see Winer, R. W. 
s.v. Schiffe). And this is the case with Jerusalem now; but 
then (dz) it will be entirely different. Asshur is wrecked, and 
Jerusalem enriches itself, without employing any weapons, from 
the wealth of the Assyrian camp. It was with a prediction of 
this spoiling of Asshur that the prophet commenced in ver. 1; 
so that the address finishes as it began. But the closing words 
of the prophet are, that the people of Jerusalem are now strong 
in God, and are fy N¥2 (as in Ps. xxxii. 1), lifted np, taken 
away from their guilt. A people humbled by punishment, 
penitent, and therefore pardoned, would then dwell in Jeru- 
salem. The strength of Israel, and all its salvation, rest upon 
the forgiveness of its sins. 


PART VI. 


FINALE OF THE JUDGMENT UPON ALL THE WORLD (MORE 
ESPECIALLY UPON EDOM), AND REDEMPTION OF THE 
PEOPLE OF JEHOVAH. 


CHAP. XXXIV. XxXxyv. 


THESE two chapters stand in precisely the same relation to 
ch. Xxvili.-xxxiii. as ch. xxiv.—xxvil. to ch. xiii-xxiii, In both 
stances the special prophecies connected with the history of 
the prophet’s own times are followed by a comprehensive finale 
of an apocalyptic character. We feel that we are carried en- 
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tirely away from the stage of history. There is no longer that 
foreshortening, by which the prophet’s perspective was charac- 
terized before the fall of Assyria. The tangible shapes of the 
historical present, by which we have been hitherto surrounded, 
are now spiritualized into something perfectly ideal. We are 
transported directly into the midst of the last things; and the 
eschatological vision is less restricted, has greater mystical 
depth, belongs more to another sphere, and has altogether more 
of a New Testament character. The totally different impres- 
sion which is thus made by ch. xxxiv. xxxv., as compared with 
ch. xxviii—xxxiii., must not cause any misgivings as to the 
authenticity of this closing prophecy. The relation in which 
Jeremiah and Zephaniah stand to ch. xxxiv. and xxxv., is quite 
sufficient to drive all doubts away. (Read Caspari’s article, 
“ Jeremiah a Witness to the Genuineness of Isa. xxxiv., and 
therefore also to the Genuineness of Isa. xl.—Ixvi., xiii—xiv. 23, 
and xxi. 1-10,” in the Lutherische Zeitschrift, 1843, 2; and 
Nagelsbach’s Jeremia und Babylon, pp. 107-113, on the rela- 
tion of Jer. 1. li. more especially to Isa. xxxiv. xxxv.) There 
are many passages in Jeremiah (viz. ch. xxv. 31, 33, 34, xlvi. 
10, 1. 27, 39, li. 40) which cannot be explained in any other 
way than on the supposition that Jeremiah had the prophecy of 
Isaiah in ch. xxxiv. before him. We cannot escape from the 
conclusion, that just as we find Jeremiah introducing earlier 
prophecies generally into his cycle of prophecies against the 
nations, and, in the addresses already mentioned, borrowing 
from Amos and Nahum, and placing side by side with a 
passage from Amos (compare Jer. xxv. 30 with Amos i. 2) 
one of a similar character, and agreeing with Isa. xxxiv., so he 
also had Isa. xxxiv. and xxxv. before him, and reproduced it 
in the same sense as he did other and earlier models. It is 
equally certain that Zeph. i. 7, 8, and ii. 14, stand in a depen- 
dent relation to Isa. xxxiv. 6,11; just as Zeph. ii. 15 was taken 
from Isa. xlvii. 8, and Zeph. i. 7 jin. and iii. 11 from Isa. xiii. 3; 
whilst Zeph. ii. 14 also points back to Isa. xiii. 21,22. We 
might, indeed, reverse the relation, and make Jeremiah and 
Zephaniah into the originals in the case of the passages men- 
tioned ; but this is opposed to the generally reproductive and 
secondary character of both these prophets, and also to the 
evident features of the passages in question. We might also 
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follow Movers, De Wette, and Hitzig, who get rid of the testi- 
mony of Isaiah by assuming that the passages resting upon 
Isa. xxxiv., and other disputed prophecies of Isaiah, are inter- 
polated; but this is opposed to the moral character of all 
biblical prophecy, and, moreover, 1t could only apply to Jere- 
miah, not to Zephaniah. We must in this case “ bring reason 
into captivity to obedience” to the external evidence ; though 
internal evidence also is not wanting to set a seal upon these 
external proofs. Just as ch. xxiv.—xxvii. are full of the clearest 
marks of Isaiah’s authorship, so is it also with ch. xxxiv. xxxv. 
It is not difficult to understand the marked contrast which we 
find between these two closing prophecies and the historical 
prophecies of the Assyrian age. These two closing prophecies 
were appended to ch. xiii.-xxiii. and xxviii.—xxxiii. at the time 
when Isaiah revised the complete collection. They belong to 
the latest revelations received by the prophet, to the last steps 
by which he reached that ideal height at which he soars in 
ch. xl.-Ixvi., and from which he never descends again to the 
stage of passing history, which lay so far beneath. After 
the fall of Assyria, and when darkness began to gather on the 
horizon again, Isaiah broke completely away from his own 
times. “The end of all things” became more and more his 
own true home. The obscure foreground of his prophecies is no 
longer Asshur, which he has done with now so far as prophecy 
is concerned, but Babel (Babylon). And the bright centre of 
his prophecies is not the fall of Asshur (for this was already 
prophetically a thing of the past, which had not been followed 
by complete salvation), but deliverance from Babylon. And 
the bright noon-day background of his prophecies is no longer 
the realized idea of the kingdom of prophecy,—realized, that 
is to say, in the one person of the Messiah, whose form had 
lost the sharp outlines of ch. vii-xii. even in the prophecies 
of Hezekiah’s time,—but the parousia of Jehovah, which all 
flesh would see. It was the revelation of the mystery of the 
incarnation of God, for which all this was intended to prepare 
the way. And there was no other way in which that could be 
done, than by completing the perfect portrait of the Messiah 
in the light of the ultimate future, so that both the factors in 
the prophecy might be assimilated. The spirit of Isaiah, more 
than that of any other prophet, was the laboratory of this great 
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process in the history of revelation. The prophetic cycles in 
ch. xxiv.—xxvii. and xxxiv. xxxv. stand in the relation of pre- 
ludes to it. In ch. xl.-lxvi. the process of assimilation is fully 
at work, and there is consequently no book of the Old Testa- 
ment which has gone so thoroughly into New Testament 
depths, as this second part of the collection of Isaiah’s pro- 
phecies, which commences with a prediction of the parousia of 
Jehovah, and ends with the creation of the new heaven and 
new earth. Ch. xxxiv. and xxxv. are, as it were, the first pre- 
paratory chords. Edom here is what Moab was in ch. xxiv.—xxvii. 
By the side of Babylon, the empire of the world, whose policy 
of conquest led to its enslaving Israel, it represents the world 
in its hostility to Israel as the people of Jehovah. For Edom 
was Israel’s brother-nation, and hated Israel] as.the chosen 
people. In this its unbrotherly, hereditary hatred, it repre- 
sented the sum-total of all the enemies and persecutors of the 
church of Jehovah. The special side-piece to ch. xxxiv. is 
ch. lxiii. 1-6. 

What the prophet here foretells relates to all nations, and 
to every individual within them, in their relation to the con- 
gregation of Jehovah. THe therefore commences with the 
appeal in vers. 1-3: “ Come near, ye peoples, to hear; and ye 
nations, attend. Let the earth hear, and that which fills it, the 
world, and everything that springs from it. For the indignation 
of Jehovah will fall upon all nations, and burning wrath upon 
all their host ; He has laid the ban upon them, delivered them to 
the slaughter. And their slain are cast away, and their corpses— 
their stench will arise, and mountains melt with their blood.” 
The summons does not invite them to look upon the completion 
of the judgment, but to hear the prophecy of the future judg- 
ment; and it is issued to everything on the earth, because it 
would all have to endure the judgment upon the nations (see 
at ch. v. 25, xiii. 10). The expression getseph layehdvdh im- 
plies that Jehovah was ready to execute His wrath (compare 
yom layehévah in ver. 8 and ch. ii. 12). The nations that are 
hostile to Jehovah are slaughtered, the bodies remain unburied, 
and the streams of blood loosen the firm masses of the moun- 
tains, so that they melt away. On the stench of the corpses, 
compare Ezek. xxxix. 11. Even if chdsam, in this instance, 
does not mean “to take away the breath with the stench,” there 
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is no doubt that Ezekiel had this prophecy of Isaiah in his 
mind, when prophesying of the destruction of Gog and Magog 
(Ezek. XXSIX.). ; 

The judgment foretold by Isaiah also belongs to the last 
things; for it takes place in connection with the simultaneous 
destruction of the present heaven and the present earth. Ver. 4. 
“ And all the host of the heavens moulder away, and the heavens 
are rolled up like a seroll, and all their host withers as a leaf 
withers away from the vine, and like withered leaves from the 

g-tree.’ Némag, to be dissolved into powdered mother (ch. 
iii. 24, v.24); ndgol (for ndgal, like nézol in ch. lxiii. 19, Ixiv. 2, 
and nérots in Eccles. xii. 6), to be rolled up,—a term applied 
to the cylindrical book-scroll. The heaven, that is to say, the 
present system of the universe, breaks up into atoms, and is 
rolled up like a book that has been read through; and the stars 
fall down as a withered Jeaf falls from a vine, when it is moved 
by even the lightest breeze, or like the withered leaves shaken 
from the fig-tree. The expressions are so strong, that they 
cannot be understood in any other sense than as relating to the 
end of the world (ch. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22 ; compare Matt. xxiv. 
29). It is not sufficient to say that “the stars appear to fall 
to the earth,” though even Vitringa gives this explanation. 

When we look, however, at the following Az (for), it un- 
doubtedly appears strange that the prophet should foretell the 
passing away of the heavens, simply because Jehovah judges 
Edom. But Edom stands here as the representative of all 
powers that are hostile to the church of God as such, and 
therefore expresses an idea of the deepest and widest cosmical 
signification (as ch. xxiv. 21 clearly shows). And it is not 
only a doctrine of Isaiah himself, but a biblical doctrine uni- 
versally, that God will destroy the present world as soon as the 
measure of the sin which culminates in unbelief, and in the 
sa of the congregation of the faithful, shall be really 

If we bear this in mind, we shall not be surprised that the 
prophet gives the following reason for the passing away of the 
present heavens. Vers. 5-7. “ For my sword has become 
intoxicated in the heaven; behold, it comes down upon Edom, 
and upon the people of my ban to judgment. The sword of 
Jehovah fills itself with blood, is fattened with fat, with blood 
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of lambs and he-goats, with kidney-fat of rams; for Jehovah has 
a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the land of Edom. 
And buffaloes fall with them, and bullocks together with bulls ; 
and their land becomes intoxicated with blood, and their dust 
fettened with fat.’ Just as in ch. lxiii. Jehovah is represented 
as a treader of the wine-press, and the nations as the grapes; 
so here He is represented as offering sacrifice, and the nations 
as the animals offered (zebhach: cf. Zeph. i. 7; Jer. xlvi. 10; 
Ezek. xxxix. 17 sqq.: all three passages founded upon this). 
Jehovah does not appear here in person as judge, as He does 
there, but His sword appears; just as in Gen. iii. 24, the 
“sword which turned every way” is mentioned as an inde- 
pendent power standing by the side of the cherub. The sword 
is His executioner, which has no sooner drunk deeply of wrath 
in heaven, i.e. in the immediate sphere of the Deity (rivv*thdh, 
an intensive form of the kal, like pittedch, ch. xlviii. 8; Ewald, 
§ 120, d), than it comes down in wild intoxication upon 
Edom, the people of the ban of Jehovah, i.e. the people upon 
whom He has laid the ban, and there, as His instrument of 
punishment, fills itself with blood, and fattens itself with fat. 
mwa is the hothpaal = mean, with the n of the preformative 
syllable assimilated (compare 1337 in ch. i. 16, and 38 in ch, 
xiv. 14). The pennitimate has the tone, the néh being treated 
as in the plural forms of the future. The dropping of the 
dagesh in the W is connected with this. The reading abn, in 
ver. 6, is an error that has been handed down in modern copies 
(in opposition to both codices and ancient editions); for 2on 
(primary form, chtlb) is the only form met with in the Old 
Testament. The lambs, he-goats, and rams, represent the 
Edomitish nation, which is compared to these smaller sacrificial 
animals. Edom and Bozrah are also placed side by side in ch. 
Ixiii. 1. The latter was one of the chief cities of the Edomites 
(Gen. xxxvi. 83; Amos i. 12; Jer. xlix. 13, 22),—not the 
Bozrah in Auranitis (Haurdn), however, which is well known 
in church history, but Bozrah in the mountains of Edom, 
upon the same site as the villace of Buzaire (i.e. Minor 
Bozrah), which is still surrounded by its ruins. In con- 
trast with the three names of the smaller animals in ver. 6, 
the three names of oxen in ver. 7 represent the lords of Edom. 
They also will fall, smitten by the sword (ydr‘da: cf. Jer. 1. 27, 
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li. 40; also Jer. xlviii. 15). The feast of the sword is so abun- 
dant, that even the earth and the dust of the land of Edom are 
satiated with blood and fat. 

Thus does Jehovah avenge His church upon Edom. Vers. 
8-10. “ For Jehovah hath a day of vengeance, a year of recom- 
pense, to contend for Zion. And the brooks of Edom are turned 
into pitch, and its dust into brimstone, and tts land becomes 
burning pitch. Day and night it is not quenched i the smoke of 
Edom goes up for ever: it lies waste from generation to genera- 
tion; no one passes through it for ever and ever.” The one 
expression, “ to contend for Zion,” is like a flash of lightning, 
throwing light upon the obscurity of prophecy, both backwards 
and forwards. A day and a year of judgment upon Edom 
(compare ch. xi. 2, Ixiii. 4) would do justice to Zion against its 
accusers and persecutors (ribh, vindicare, as in ch. li. 22). The 
everlasting punishment which would fall upon it is depicted in 
figures and colours, suggested by the proximity of Edom to the 
Dead Sea, and the volcanic character of this mountainous 
country. The unquenchable fire (for which compare ch. Ixvi. 
24), and the eternally ascending smoke (cf. Rev. xix. 3), prove 
that the end of all things is referred to. The prophet meant 
primarily, no doubt, that the punishment announced would 
fall upon the land of Edom, and within its geographical boun- 
daries ; but this particular punishment represented the punish- 
tent of all nations, and’all men who were Edomitish in their 
feelings and conduct towards the congregation of Jehovah. 

The land of Edom, in this geographical and also emble- 
matical sense, would become a wilderness; the kingdom of 
Edom would be for ever destroyed. Vers. 11, 12. “ And 
pelican and hedgehog take possession of it, and eared-owl and 
raven dwell there ; and he stretches over it the measure of Tohu 
and the level of Bohu. Its nobles—there is no longer a 
monarchy which they elected; and all its princes come to 
nought.” The description of the ruin, which commences in 
ver. la with a list of animals that frequent marshy and soli- 
tiry regions, is similar to the one in ch. xiii, 20-22, xiv. 23 
(compare Zeph. ii. 14, which is founded upon this). Isaiah’s 
was the original of all such pictures of ruin which we meet 
with in the later prophets. The gippod is the hedgehog, 
although we find it here in the company of birds (from gaphad, 
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to draw one’s self together, to roll up; see ch. xiv. 23). MNP is 
written here with a double kametz, as well as in Zeph. ii. 14, 
according to codd. and Kimchi, W.B. (Targ. gdth, elsewhere 
gaq; Saad. and Abulwalid, gig: see at Ps. cii. 7). Accord- 
ing to well-established tradition, it is the long-necked pelican, 
which lives upon fish (the name is derived either from xip, to 
vomit, or, as the construct is MXP, from a word ANP, formed in 
imitation of the animal’s cry). Yanshaph is rendered by the 
Targum gippophin (Syr. kafifo), i.e. eared-owls, which are fre- 
‘quently mentioned in the Talmnd as birds of ill omen (Rashi, or 
Berachoth 576, chouette). As the parallel to gév, we have ‘238 
(stones) here instead of ropein, the level, in ch. xxviii. 17. It is 
used in the same sense, however,—namely, to signify the weight 
used in the plumb or level, which is suspended by a line. The 
level and the measure are commonly employed for the purpose 
of building up; but here Jehovah is represented as using these 
for the purpose of pulling down (a figure met with even before 
the time of Isaiah: vid. Amos vii. 7-9, cf. 2 Kings xxi. 13, 
Lam. ii. 8), inasmuch as He carries out this negative reverse of 
building with the same rigorous exactness as that with which 
a builder carries out his well-considered plan, and throws 
Edom back into a state of desolation and desert, resembling 
the disordered and shapeless chaos of creation (compare Jer. 
iv. 23, where tdha vabhoha represents, as it does here, the state 
into which a land is reduced by fire).. wh has no dagesh lene; 
and this is one of the three passages in which the opening 
mute is without a dagesh, althongh the word not only follows, 
but is closely connected with, one which has a soft consonant as 
its final letter (the others are Ps. xviii. 18 and Ezek. xxiii. 42). 
Thus the primeval kingdom with its early monarchy, which so 
long preceded that of Israel, is bronght to an end (Gen. xxxvi. 
31). 7 stands at the head as a kind of protasis. Edom was 
an elective monarchy ; the hereditary nobility electing the new 
king. But this would be done no more. The electoral princes 
of Edom would come to nothing. Not a trace wonld be left 
of all that had built up the glory of Edom. 

The allusion to the monarchy and the lofty electoral dignity 
leads the prophet on to the palaces and castles of the land. 
Starting with these, he carries out the picture of the ruins in 
vers. 13--15. “ And the palaces of Edom break out into thorns, 
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nettles and thistles in its castles; and it becomes the abode of 
wild dogs, pasture for ostriches. And martens meet with jackals, 
and a wood-devil runs upon its fellow ; yea, Lilith dwells there, 
and finds rest for itself. There the arrow-snake makes its nest, 
and breeds and lays eggs, and broods in the shadow there 5 yey 
there vultures gather together one to another.’ The feminine 
suffixes refer to Edom, as they did in the previons instance, as 
DINN-Na or DIN PIX. On the tannim, tsiyyem, and ’iyyim, see at 
ch. xiii. 21, 29. It is doubtful whether chdésir here corre- 
sponds to the Arabic word for an enclosure (= 73M), as Gesenius, 
Hitzig, and others suppose, as elsewhere to the Arabic for 
green, a green field, or garden vegetable. We take it in 
the latter sense, viz. a grassy place, such as was frequented 
by ostriches, which live upon plants and fruits. The word 
tsiyyim (steppe animals) we have rendered “ martens,” as the 
context requires a particular species of animals to be named. 
This is the interpretation given by Rashi (in loc.) and Kimchi 
in Jer. 1. 39 to the Targum word tamvdén. We do not render 
iyyim “ wild cats” (chattulin), but “jackals,” after the Arabic. 
NP with °Y we take in the sense of 7? (as in Ex.v. 3). Lilith 
(Syr. and Zab. lelitho), lit. the creature of the night, was a 
female demon (shéddh) of the popular mythology ; according to 
the legends, it was a malicious fairy that was especially burtful 
to children, like some of the fairies of our own fairy tales. 
There is life in Edom still; but what a caricature of that 
which once was there! In the very spot where the princes of 
Edom used to proclaim the new king, satyrs now invite one 
another to dance (ch. xiii. 21); and where kings and princes 
once slept in their palaces and country houses, the Jalith, which 
is most at home in horrible places, finds, as though after a 
prolonged search, the most convenient and most comfortable rest- 
ing-place. Demons and serpents are not very far distant from 
one another. The prophet therefore proceeds in ver. 15 to the 
arrow-snake, or springing-snake (Arabic giffdze, from géphaz, 
related to gdphats, Song of Sol. ii. 8, to prepare for springing, 
or to spring ; a different word from gippod, which has the same 
root). This builds its nest in the ruins; there it breeds (millét, 
to let its eggs slide out) and lays eggs (bdga’, to split, i.e. to 
bring forth); and then it broods in the shade (ddgar is the 
Targum word in Job xxxix. 14 for chimmem (ithpael in Lam. 
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i. 20 for 127M), and is also used in the rabbinical writings for 
fovere, as Jerome renders it here). The literal sense of the 
word is probably to keep the eggs together (Targum, Jer. xvii. 
11, "v3 W330, LXX. cuvyjyayev), since 4 (syn. 18M) signifies 
“to collect.’ Rashi has therefore explained it in both passages 
as meaning glousser, to cluck, the noise by which a fowl calls 
its brood together. The dayydh is the vulture. These fowls 
and most gregarious birds of prey also collect together there. 
Whenever any one compared the prophecy with the fulfil- 
ment, they would be found to coincide. Vers. 16, 17. “ Search 
in the book of Jehovah, and read! Not one of the creatures 
fails, not one misses the other: for my mouth—it has commanded 
it; and His breath—it has brought them together. And He 
has cast the lot for them, and His hand has assigned it (this land) 
to them by measure: they will possess it for ever; to generation 
and generation they will dwell therein.” The phrase °Y 303 is 
used for entering in a book, inasmuch as what is written there 
is placed upon the page; and -Y Y11 for searching in, a book, 
inasmuch as a person leans over the book when searching in it, 
and gets the object of his search out of it. ‘The prophet applied 
the title “ The Book of Jehovah” to his collection of the pro- 
phecies with which Jehovah had inspired him, and which He 
had commanded him to write down. Whoever lived to see the 
time when the judgment should come upon Edom, would have 
only to look inquiringly into this holy scripture ; and if he com- 
pared what was predicted there with what had been actually 
realized, he would find the most exact agreement between them. 
The creatures named, which loved to frequent the marshes and 
solitary places, and ruins, would all really make their homes in 
what had once been Edom. But the satyrs and the Ulith, 
which were only the offspring of the popular belief—what of 
them? ‘They, too, would be there; for in the sense intended 
by the prophet they were actual devils, which he merely calls 
by well-known popular names to produce a spectral impression. 
Edom would really become a rendezvous for all the animals 
mentioned, as well as for such unearthly spirits as those which 
he refers to here. The prophet, or rather Jehovah, whose 
temporary organ he was, still further confirms this by saying, 
“My mouth hath commanded it, and His breath has brought 
them (all these creatures) together.” As the first creating 
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word proceeded from the mouth of Jehovah, so also does the 
word of prophecy, which resembles such a word; and the 
breath of the mouth of Jehovah, i.e. His Spirit, is the power 
which accomplishes the fiat of prophecy, as it did that of crea- 
tion, and moulds all creatures and their history according to 
the will and counsel of God (Ps. xxxili. 6). In the second 
part of ver. 164 the prophet is speaking of J: ebovah ; whereas 
in the first Jehovah speaks through him,—a variation which 
vanishes indeed if we read ’8 (Olshausen on Job ix. 20), or, 
what would be better, 32, but which may be sustained by a 
hundred cases of a similar kind. There is a shadow, as it 
were, of this change in the Bnd, which alternates with np in 
connection with the animals named. The suffix of chill’gattah 
(without mappik, as in 1 Sam. i. 6) refers to the land of Edom. 
Edom is, as it were, given up by a divine lot, and measured off 
with a divine measure, to be for ever the horrible abode of 
beasts and demons such as those described. A prelude of the 
fulfilment of this swept over the mountainous land of Edom 
immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem (see Kéhler on 
Mal. i. 2-5); and it has never risen to its previous state of cul- 
tivation again. It swarms with snakes, and the desolate moun- 
tain heights and barren table-lands are only inhabited by wild 
crows and eagles, and great flocks of birds. But the ultimate 
fulfilment, to which the appeal in ver. 16 refers, is still in the 
future, and will eventually fall upon the abodes of those who 
spiritually belong to that circle of hostility to Jehovah (Jesus) 
and His church, of which ancient Edom was merely the centre 
fixed by the prophet. 

Edom falls, never to rise again. Its land is turned into a 
horrible wilderness. But, on the other hand, the wilderness 
through which the redeemed Israel returns, is changed into a 
flowery field. Ch. xxxv. 1, 2. “ Gladness fills the desert and 
the heath ; and the steppe rejoices, and flowers like the crocus. It 
flowers abundantly, and rejoices ; yea, rejoicing and singing: the 
glory of Lebanon is given to it, the splendour of Carmel and 
the plain of Sharon; they will see the glory of Jehovah, the 
splendour of our God.” TaTD Ow (to be accentuated with 
tiphchah munach, not with mercha tiphchah) has been correctly 
explained by Aben-Ezra. The orignal Nun has been assimilated 
to the following Mem, just as pidyon in Num. iii. 49 3s after-- 
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wards written pidyom (Ewald, § 91,6). The explanation given 
by Rashi, Gesenius, and others (letabuntur his), is unten- 
able, if only because sas (sts) cannot be construed with the 
accusative of the object (see at ch. viii. 6); and to get rid of 
the form by correction, as Olshausen proposes, is all the more 
objectionable, because “the old full plural in an is very 
frequently met with before Mem” (Béttcher), in which case it 
may have been pronounced as it is written here.’ Accordin 

to the Targum on Song of Sol. ii. 1 (also Saad., Abulw.), 
the chdbhatstseleth is the narcissus; whilst the Targum on the 
passage before us leaves it indefinite—sicut lita, The name (a 
derivative of ddésal) points to a bulbous plant, probably the 
crocus and primrose, which were classed together.” The sandy 
steppe would become like a lovely variegated plain covered witli 
meadow flowers.’ On gilath, see at ch. xxxiii. 6 (cf. ch. lxv. 18): 
the infin. noun takes the place of an inf. abs., which expresses 
the abstract verbal idea, though in a more rigid manner; ’aph 
(like gam in Gen. xxxi. 15, xlvi. 4) is an exponent of the 
increased emphasis already implied in the gerunds that come 
after. So joyful and so gloriously adorned will the barren 
desert, which has been hitherto so mournful, become, on ac- 
count of the great things that are in store for it. Lebanon, 
Carmel, and Sharon have, as it were, shared their splendour 
with the desert, that all might be clothed alike in festal dress, 
when the glory of Jehovah, which surpasses everything else in 


1 Bottcher calls @m the oldest primitive form of the plural; but it is 
only a strengthening of én; cf. tannim = tannin, Hanameel = Hananeel, 
and such Sept. forms as Gesem, Madiam, etc. (see Hitzig on Jer. xxxii. 7). 
Weitzstein told me of a Bedouin tribe. in whose dialect the third pers. 
pret. regularly ended in m, e.g. akalum (they have eaten). 

2 The crocus and the primrose (xmbynn in Syriac) may really be easily 
confounded, but not the narcissus and primrose, which have nothing in 
common except that they are bulbous plants, like most of the flowers of 
the East, which shoot up rapidly in the spring, as soon as the winter rains 
are over. But there are other colchicacese beside our colchicum autumnale, 
which flowers before the leaves appear and is therefore called jilius ante 
patrem (e.g. the eastern eolchicum variegatum). 

3 Layard, in his Nineveh and Babylon, describes in several places the 
enchantingly beautiful and spring-like variation of colours which occurs 
in the Mesopotamian “‘ desert ;” though what the prophet had in his mind 
was not the real midbar, or desert of pasture land, but, as the words ésiyah 
and ‘drébhdh show, the utterly barren sandy desert. 
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its splendour, should appear ; that glory wltich they would not 
only be privileged to behold, but of which they would be 
honoured to be the actual scene. ; 

The prophet now exclaims to the afflicted church, in lane 
guage of unmixed consolation, that Jehovah is coming. Vers. 
3, 4. “ Strengthen ye the weak hands, and make the trembling 
knees strong! Say to those of a terrified heart, Be strong! 
Fear ye not! Behold, your God will come for vengeance, for a 
divine retribution: He will come, and bring you salvation.” 
Those who have become weak in faith, hopeless and despairing, 
are to cheer up; and the stronger are to tell such of their 
brethren as are perplexed and timid, to be comforted now: for 
Jehovah is coming ndgdm (i.e. as vengeance), and g’mul’ Elohim 
(i.e. as retribution, such as God the highly exalted and Almighty 
Judge inflicts; the expression is similar to that in ch. xxx. 27, 
xiii. 9, cf. xl. 10, but a bolder one; the words in apposition 
stand as abbreviations of final clauses). The infliction of 
punishment is the immediate object of His coming, but the 
ultimate object is the salvation of His people (029% a con- 
tracted future form, which is generally confined to the aorist). 
Vers. 5-7. “Then the eyes of the blind will be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf unstopped. Then will the lame man leap as the 
stag, and the tongue of the dumb man shout ; for waters break 
out in the desert, and brooks in the steppe. And the mirage 
becomes a fish-pond, and the thirsty ground gushing water-springs ; 
in the place of jackals, where it lies, there springs up grass with 
reeds and rushes.” The bodily defects mentioned here there is 
no reason for regarding as figurative representations of spiritual 
defects. The healing of bodily defects, however, is merely 
the outer side of what is actually effected by the coming of 
Jehovah (for the other side, comp. ch. xxxii. 3,4). And so, 
also, the change of the desert into a field abounding with water 
is not a mere poetical ornament ; for in the last times, the era 
of redemption, nature itself will really share in the doxa which 
proceeds from the manifested God to His redeemed. Shérdbh 
(Arab. sardb) is essentially the same thing as that which we 
call in the western languages the mirage, or Fata morgana ; not 
indeed every variety of this phenomenon of the refraction of 
light, through strata of air of varying density lying one above 
another, but more especially that appearance of water, which is 
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produced as if by magic in the dry, sandy desert? (literally 
perhaps the “desert shine,” just as we speak of the “ Alpine 
glow;” see ch. xlix. 10). The antithesis to this is °ugam (Chald. 
‘agm@, Syr. egmo, Ar. ag'am), a fish-pond (as in ch. xli. 18, 
different from *dégdm in ch. xix. 10). In the arid sandy desert, 
where the jackal once had her lair and suckled her young (this 
is, according to Lam. iv. 3, the true explanation of the permu- 
tative ribhisdh, for which ribhtsém would be in some respects 
more suitable), grass springs up even into reeds and rushes; so 
that, as ch. xliii. 20 affirms, the wild beasts of the desert praise 
Jehovah. 

In the midst of such miracles, by which all nature is 
glorified, the people of Jehovah are redeemed, and led home to 
Zion. Vers. 8-10. “ And a highway rises there, and a road, 
and tt will be called the Holy Road; no unclean man will pass 
along it, as it is appointed for them: whoever walks the road, 
even simple ones do not go astray. There will be no lion there, 
and the most ravenous beast of prey will not approach it, will not 
be met with there; and redeemed ones walk. And the ransomed 
of Jehovah will return, and cometo Zion with shouting, and ever- 
lasting joy upon their head: they lay hold of gladness and joy, 
and sorrow and sighing flee away.” Not only unclean persons 
from among the heathen, but even unclean persons belonging 
to Israel itself, will never pass along that holy road; none but 
the church purified and sanctified through sufferings, and those 
connected with it. i> sin, to them, and to them alone, does 
this road belong, which Jehovah has made and secured, and 
which so readily strikes the eye, that even an idiot could not 
miss it ; whilst it lies so high, that no beast of prey, however 
powerful (p‘rits chayyoth, a superlative verbal noun: Ewald, 
§ 313, c), could possibly leap up to it: not one is ever encoun- 
tered by the pilgrim there. The pilgrims are those whom 
Jehovah has redeemed and delivered, or set free from captivity 
and affliction (Px, o, related to $n, solvere; M1B, 3B, scindere, 
abscindere). Everlasting joy soars above their head; they lay 
fast hold of delight and joy (compare on ch. xiii. 8), so that it 
never departs from them. On the other hand, sorrow and 
sighing flee away. The whole of ver. 10 is like a mosaic from 
ch, li, 11, xi. 7, li. 3; and what is affirmed of the holy road, 

1 See G. Rawlinson, Monarchies, i. p. 38. 
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is also affirmed in ch. lii. 1 of the holy city (compare ch. xii. 
19, xiii. 4). A prelude of the fulfilment is seen in what 
Ezra speaks of with gratitude to God in Ezra vii. 31. We 
nave intentionally avoided crowding together the ‘ parallel 
passages from ch. xl.—Ixvi. The whole chapter is, in every 
part, both in thought and language, a prelude of that book of 
consolation for the exiles in their captivity. Not only in its 
spiritual New Testament thoughts, but. also in its ethereal lan- 
guage, soaring high as it does in majestic softness and light, 
the prophecy has now reached the highest point of its develop- 
ment. 


PART VII. 


FULFILMENTS OF PROPHECY; AND PROPHECIES BELONGING 
TO THE FOURTEENTH YEAR OF HEZEKIAH’S REIGN, AND 
THE TIMES IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING. 


CHAP. XXXV1.-XXXIX. 


To the first six books of Isaiah’s prophecies there is now 
appended a seventh. The six form three syzygies. In the 
“Book of Hardening,” ch. ivi. (apart from ch. i., which 
belonged to the times of Uzziah and Jotham), we saw Israel’s 
day of grace brought to an end. In the “ Book of Immanuel,” 
ch. vii.xii. (from the time of Ahaz), we saw the judgment of 
hardening and destruction in its first stage of accomplishment , 
but Immanuel was a pledge that, even if the great mass should 
perish, neither the whole of Israel nor the house of David 
would be destroyed. The separate judgments through which 
the way was to be prepared for the kingdom of Immanuel, are 
anounced in the “ Book concerning the Nations,” ch. xiii.—xxiii. 
(from the times of Ahaz and Hezekiah); and the general 
judgment in which they would issue, and after which a new 
Israel would triumph, is foretold in the “Book of the great 
Catastrophe,” ch. xxiv.-xxvii. (after the fifteenth year of Heze- 
kiah). These two syzygies form the first great orbit of the 
collection. A second opens with the “Book of Woes, or of 
the Precious Corner-stone,” ch, xxvili-xxxiii. (xxvili-xxxii., 
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from the first years of Hezekiah, and xxxiii. from the fourteenth 
year), by the side of which is placed the “ Book of the Judgment 
upon Edom, and of the Restoration of Israel,” ch. xxxiv. xxxv. 
(after Hezekiah’s fifteenth year). The former shows how 
Ephraim succumbs to the power of Asshur, and Judah’s trust 
in Egypt is put to shame; the latter, how the world, with its 
hostility to the church, eventually succumbs to the vengeance 
of Jehovah, whereas the church itself is redeemed and glorified. 
Then follows, in ch. xxxvi—xxxix., a “ Book of Histories,” which 
returns from the ideal distances of ch. xxxiv. xxxv. to the 
historical realities of ch. xxxiii., and begins by stating that “ at 
the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of the fuller’s 
field,” where Ahaz had formerly preferred the help of Asshur 
to that of Jehovah, there stood an embassy from the king of 
Asshur with a detachment of his army (ch. xxxvi. 2), scorn- 
fully demanding the surrender of Jerusalem. 

Just as we have found throughout a well-considered suc- 
cession and dovetailing of the several parts, so here we can see 
reciprocal bearings, which are both designed and expressive ; 
and it is & priori a probable thing that Isaiah, who wrote the 
historical introduction to the Judeo-Assyrian drama in the 
second book, is the author of the concluding act of the same 
drama, which is here the subject of Book vii. The fact that 
the murder of Sennacherib is related in ch. xxxvii. 37, 38, in 
accordance with the prophecy in ch. xxxvii. 7, does not render 
this impossible, since, according to credible tradition, Isaiah out- 
lived Hezekiah (see vol. i.34). The assertion made by Hitzig and 
others—that the speciality of the prophecy, and the miraculous 
character of the events recorded in ch. xxxvi.—xxxix., preclude 
the possibility of Isaiah’s authorship, inasmuch as, “according to 
a well-known critical rule,” such special prophecies as these are 
always vaticinia ex eventu, and accounts of miracles are always 
more recent than their historical germ—rests upon a foregone 
conclusion which was completed before any investigation took 
place, and which we have good ground for rejecting, although 
we are well acquainted with the valuable service that has been 
rendered by this philosopher’s stone. The statement that 
accounts of miracles as such are never contemporaneous with 
the events themselves, is altogether at variance with experience; 
and if the advance from the general to the particular were to 
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be blotted out of Isaiah’s prophecy in relation to Asshur, this 
would be not only unhistorical, but unpsychological also. 

The question whether Jsaiah is the author of ch. XXXV1— 
xxxix. or not, is bound up with the question whether the original 
place of these histories is in the book of Isaiah or the book of 
Kings, where the whole passage is repeated with the exception 
of Hezekiah’s psalm of thanksgiving (2 Kings xviii. 13-xx. 19). 
We shall find that the text of the hook of Kings is in several 
places the purer and more authentic of the two (though not so 
much so as a biassed prejudice would assume), from which it 
apparently follows that this section is not in its original position 
in the book of Isaiah, but has been taken from some other 
place and inserted there. But this conclusion is a deceptive 
one. In the relation in which Jer. lii. and 2 Kings xxiv. 18- 
xxv. stand to one another, we have a proof that the text of a 
passage may be more faithfully preserved in a secondary place 
than in its original one. For in this particular instance it is 
equally certain that the section relating to king Zedekiah and 
the Chaldean catastrophe was written by the author of the 
book of Kings, whose style was formed on that of Deuteronomy, 
and also, that in the hook of Jeremiah it is an appendix taken 
by an unknown hand from the hook of the Kings. But it is 
also an acknowledged fact, that the text of Jer. hi. is incom- 
parably the purer of the two, and also that there are many 
other instances in which the passage in the book of Kings is 
corrupt—that is to say, in the form in which it lies before us 
now—whereas the Alexandrian translator had it in his possession 
in a partially better. form. Consequently, the fact that Isa. 
Xxxvi.-xxxix, is in some respects less pure than 2 Kings xviii. 13- 
xx. 19, cannot be any argument in itself against the originality 
of this section in the book of Isaiah. 

It is indeed altogether inconceivable, that the author of 
the hook of Kings should have written it; for, on the one 
hand, the liberality of the prophetic addresses communicated 
point to a written source (see vol. i. 16) ; and, on the other hand, 
it is wanting in that Deuteronomic stamp, by which the hand 
of this author is so easily recognised. Nor can it have been 
copied by him ont of the annals of Hezekiah (dibhré hayyémim), 
as is commonly supposed, since it is written in prophetic and 
not In annalistic style. Whoever has once made himself 
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acquainted with these two different kinds of historical compo- 
sition, the fundamentally different characteristics of which we 
have pointed out in the Introduction (vol. i. p. 2 sqq.), can 
never by any possibility confound them again. And this 
passage is written in a style so peculiarly prophetical, that, like 
the magnificent historical accounts of Elijah, for example, 
which commence so abruptly in 2 Kings xvii. 1, it must have 
been taken from some special and prophetical source, which 
had nothing to do with other prophetico-historical portions of 
the book of Kings. And the following facts are sufficient to 
raise the probability, that this source was no other than the 
book of Isaiah itself, into an absolute certainty. In the jirst 
place, the author of the book of Kings had the book of Isaiah 
amongst the different sources, of which his apparatus was com- 
posed; this is evident from 2 Kings xvi. 5, a passage which 
was written with Isa. vii. 1 in view. And secondly, we have 
express, though indirect, testimony to the effect that this sec- 
tion, which treats of the most important epoch in Hezekiah’s 
reign, is in its original place in the book of Isaiah. The 
author of the book of Chronicles says, in 2 Chron. xxxii. 32: 
“Now the rest of the acts of Hezekiah, and the gracious 
occurrences of his life, behold, they are written in the vision 
(chdzon) of Isaiah the son of Amoz, and in the book of the 
kings of Judah and Israel.” This notice clearly proves that a 
certain historical account of Hezekiah had either been taken 
out of the collection of Isaiah’s prophecies, which is headed 
chézon (vision), and inserted in the “ book of the kings of 
Judah and Israel,” or else had been so inserted along with the 
whole collection. The book of the Kings was the principal 
source employed by the chronicler, which he calls “the midrash 
of the book of the Kings” in 2 Chron. xxiv. 27. Into this 
Midrash, or else into the still earlier work upon which it was a 
commentary, the section in question was copied from the book 
of Isaiah; and it follows from this, that the writer of the his- 
tory of the kings made use of our book of Isaiah for one portion 
of the history of Hezekiah’s reign, and made extracts from it. 
The chronicler himself did not care to repeat the whole section, 
which he knew to be already contained in the canonical book 
of Kings (to say nothing of the book of Isaiah), At the same 
time, his own historical account of Hezekiah in 2 Chron. xxvii 
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clearly shows that he was acquainted with it, and also that the 
historical materials, which the annals supplied to him through 
the medium of the Midrash, were totally different both in sub- 
stance and form from those contained in the section in question. 
These two testimonies are further strengthened by the fact, 
that Isaiah is well known to us as a historian through another 
passage in the Chronicles, namely, as the author of a complete 
history of Uzziah’s reign (see vol. i. 38); also by the fact, that 
the prophetico-historical style of ch. xxxvi—xxxix., with their 
fine, noble, pictorial prose, which is comparable to the grandest 
historical composition to be met with in Hebrew, is worthy of 
Isaiah, and bears every mark of Isaiah’s pen; thirdly, by the 
fact, that there are other instances in which Isaiah has inter- 
woven historical accounts with his prophecies (ch. vii. viii. and 
xx.), and that in so doing he sometimes speaks of himself in 
the first person (ch. vi. 1, viii. 1-4), and sometimes in the third 
(ch. vii. 3 sqq., and xx.), just as in ch, xxxvi—-xxxix.; and 
fourthly, by the fact that, as we have already observed, ch. vii. 3 
and xxxvi. 2 bear the clearest marks of having had one and 
the same author; and, as we shall also show, the order in which 
the four accounts in ch. xxxvi.-xxxix. are arranged, corresponds 
to the general plan of the whole collection of prophecies,— 
ch, xxxvi. and xxxvil. looking back to the prophecies of the 
Assyrian era, and ch. xxxviii. and xxxix. looking forwards to 
those of the Babylonian era, which is the prophet’s ideal pre- 
sent from ch. xl. onwards. 


A. FIRST ASSYRIAN ATTEMPT TO COMPEL THE SURRENDER 
OF JERUSALEM.—CHAP. XXXVI.-XXXVII. 7. 


Marcus v. Niebuhr, in his History of Asshur and Babel 
(p- 164), says, “ Why should not Hezekiah have revolted from 
Asshur as soon as he ascended the throne? He had a motive 
for doing this, which other kings had not,—namely, that as 
he held his kingdom in fief from his God, obedience to a tem- 
poral monarch was in his case sin.” But this assumption, 
which. is founded upon the same idea as that in which the 
question was put to Jesus concerning the tribute money, is not 
at all in accordance with Isaiah’s view, as we may see from 
ch, xxviiixxxii.; and Hezekiah’s revalt cannot have occurred 
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even in the sixth year of his reign (see vol. i. 51). For Shal- 
manassar, or rather Sargon, made war upon Egypt and Ethiopia 
after the destruction of Samaria (ch. xx.; cf. Oppert, Les 
Inscriptions des Sargonides, pp. 22, 27), without attempting 
anything against Hezekiah. It was not till the time of Sargon, 
who overthrew the reigning house of Assyria, that the actual 
preparations for the revolt were commenced, by the formation 
of an alliance between the kingdom of Judah on the one hand, 
and Egypt, and probably Philistia, on the other, the object of 
which was the rupture of the Assyrian yoke.' The campaign 
of Sennacherib the son of Sargon, into which we are trans- 
ported in the following history, was the third of his expeditions, 
the one to which Sennacherib himself refers in the inscription 
upon the prism: “ dans ma 3° campagne je marchai vers la 
Syrie.’ The position which we find Sennacherib taking up 
between Philistia and Jerusalem, to the south-west of the latter, 
is a very characteristic one in relation-to both the occasion and 
the ultimate object of the campaign. Ch. xxxvi. 1.2 “ And it 
came to pass in the (K. and in the) fourteenth year of king Hiz- 
kiyahu, Sancherib king of Asshur came up against all the forti- 
fied cities of Judah, and took them. (K. adds: Then Hizkiyah 
king of Judah sent to the king of Asshur to Lachish, saying, I 
have sinned, withdraw from me again; what thou imposest upon 
me I will raise. And the king of Asshur imposed upon Hizkiyah 
king of Judah three hundred talents of silver, and thirty talents 
of gold. And Hizkiyah gave up all the silver that was in the 
house of Jehovah, and in the treasures of the king's house. At 
the same time Hizkiyah mutilated the doors of the temple of 
Jehovah, and the pillars which Hizkiyah king of Judah had 
plated with gold, and gave it to the king of Asshur).” This long 
addition, which is distinguished at once by the introduction of 
mpin in the place of pin, is probably only an annalistic 
interpolation, though one of great importance in relation 
to Isa. xxxiii. 7. What follows in Isaiah does not dovetail 
e 

1The name Amgarron upon the earthenware prism of Sennacherib 
does not mean Migron (Oppert), but Exron (Rawlinson). 

2 We shall show the variations in the text of 2 Kings xviii. 13 sqq., as 
far as we possibly can, in our translation. K. signifies the book of Kings. 
But the task ot pronouncing an infallible sentence upon them all we shall 
leave to those who know everything. 
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i is addition, and therefore does not presuppose its 
ae ae 2. “Then the king of Asshur sent Rabshakeh 
(K.: Tartan, and Rabsaris, and Rabshakeh) from Lachish towards 
Jerusalem. to king Hizkiyahu with a great army, and he advanced 
(K.: to king H. with a great army to Jerusalem; and they went 
up and came to Jerusalem, and went up, and came and adeanced) 
to the conduit of the upper pool by the road of the fuller’s field. 
Whereas in K. the repeated 1x2 yn (and went up and came) 
forms a “ dittography,” the names Tartan and Rab-saris have 
apparently dropped out of the text of Isaiah, as ch. xxxvii. 6 and 
24 presuppose a plurality of messengers. The three names are 
not names of persons, but official titles, viz. the commander-in- 
chief (Tartan, which really occurs in an Assyrian list of offices; 
see Rawlinson, Monarchies, ii. 412), the chief eunuch (see the 
plate in Rawlinson, ii. 118), and the chief cup-bearer (APY 
with tzere == Npw27). The situation of Lachish is marked by 
the present ruins of Umm Takis, to the south-west of Bet- 
Gibrin (Eleutheropolis) in the Shephelah. The messengers 
come from the south-west with the ultima ratio of a strong 
detachment On a connecting form, from 2*0, like mya ND, 
Zech. xiv. 4; Ewald, § 287, a); they therefore halt on the 
western side of Jerusalem (on the locality, see at ch. vii. 3, 
xxil. 8-11; compare Keil on Kings). 

Hezekiah’s confidential ministers go there also. Ver. 3 (K. 
“ And they called to the king), and there went out to him (K. to 
them) Eliakim son of Hilkiyahu, the house-minister, and Shebna 
the chancellor, and Joah son of Asaph, the recorder? On the 
office of the house-minister, or major-domo, which was now 
filled by Eliakim instead of Shebna (sa2%, K. twice mv), see ch. 
xxii. 15 sqq.; and on that of sopher and mazkir, see vol. i. pp. 
7,8. Rabshakeh’s message follows in vers. 4~10: “And Rab- 
shakeh said to them, Say now to Hizkiyahu, Thus saith the great 
king, the king of Asshur, What sort of confidence is this that 
thou hast got? TI say (K. thou sayest, i.e. thou talkest), vain talk 
is counsel and strength for war: now, then, in whom dost thou 
trust, that thou hast rebelled against me? (K. Now) Behold, 
thou trustest (K. 7) in this broken reed-stag! there, in Egypt, on 
which one leans, and it runs into his hand and pierces it; so 
does Pharaoh king of Egypt to all who trust in him. But if 
thou sayest to me (K. ye say), We trust in Jehovah our God; 
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is 1¢ not He whose high places and altars Hizkiyahu has removed, 
and has said to Judah and Jerusalem, Ye shall worship before 
the altar (K. adds, in Jerusalem)? And now take a wager with 
my lord (K. with) the king of Asshur; I will deliver thee two 
thousand horses, if thou art able for thy part to give horsemen 
upon them. And how couldst thou repel the advance of a single 
satrap among the least of the servants of my lord?! Thou 
puttest thy trust then in Egypt for chariots and riders! And 
(omitted in K.) now have I come up without Jehovah against 
this land to destroy it (K. against this place, to destroy it)? 
Jehovah said to me, Gio up to (K. against) this land, and destroy 
it.” The chronicler has a portion of this address of Rabshakeh 
in 2 Chron. xxxii. 10-12. And just as the prophetic words in 
the book of Kings have a Deuteronomic sound, and those in 
the Chronicles the ring of a chronicle, so do Rabshakeh’s words, 
and those which follow, sound like the words of Isaiah himself. 
“The great king” is the standing royal title appended to the 
names of Sargon and Sennacherib upon the Assyrian monu- 
ments (compare ch. x. 8). Hezekiah is not thought worthy of 
the title of king, either here or afterwards. The reading 
AIMS in ver. 5 (thou speakest vain talk) is not the preferable 
one, because in that case we should expect M725, or rather 
(according to the usual style) #737 48. The meaning is, that 
he must look upon Hezekiah’s resolution, and his strength 
(7N38 TY connected as in ch. xi. 2) for going to war, as mere 
boasting (“lip-words,” as in Prov. xiv. 23), and must therefore 
assume that there was something in the background of which 
he was well aware. And this must be Egypt, which would 
not only be of no real help to its ally, but would rather do him 
harm by leaving him in the lurch. The figure of a reed-staff 
has been borrowed by Ezekiel in ch. xxix. 6,7. It was a 
very appropriate one for Egypt, with its abundance of reeds 
and rushes (ch. xix. 6), and it: has Isaiah’s peculiar ring (for 
the expression itself, compare ch. xlii. 8; and for the fact 
itself, ch. xxx. 5, and other passages). 131 does not mean 
fragile (Luzz. quella fragil canna), but broken, namely, in 
consequence of the loss of the throne by the native royal 
family, from whom it had been wrested by the Ethiopians 
(ch. xviti.), and the defeats sustained at the hands of Sargon 
(ch. xx.). The construction cui guis innititur et imtrat is para- 
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tactic for cui si quis. In ver. 7 the reading PIQNN commends 
itself, from the fact that the sentence is not continued with 
nvon; but as Hezekiah is addressed thronghont, and it is to 
him that the reply is to be made, the original reading was pro- 
bably 798n.. The fact that Hezekiah had restricted the wor- 
ship of Jehovah to Jerusalem, by removing the other places 
of worship (2 Kings xviii. 4), is brought against him in a 
thoroughly heathen, and yet at the same time (considering 
the inclination to worship other gods which still existed in the 
nation) a very crafty manner. In vers. 8, 9, he throws in his 
teeth, with most imposing scorn, his own weakness as com- 
pared with Asshur, which was chiefly dreaded on account of 
its strength in cavalry and war-chariots, 2 31~NT does not 
refer to the performance and counter-performance which 
follow, in the sense of “connect thyself” (Luzz. associati), but 
is used in a similar sense to the Homeric peyfvat, though with 
the idea of vying with one another, not of engaging in war 
(the synonym in the Talmud is himréh, to bet, e.g. b. Sabbath 
31a): a bet and a pledge are kindred notions (Heb. }i21¥, cf. 
Lat. vadari). On pechéh (for pachdh), which also occurs as an 
Assyrian title in Ezek. xxiii. 6, 23, see vol. i. p- 267, note 3. 
‘WS NHB, two constructives, the first of which is to be explained 
according to Ewald, § 286, a (compare above, ver. 2, 123 nN), 
form the logical regens of the following servorum domini mei 
minimorum ; and héshibh p’né does not mean here to refuse a 
petitioner, but to repel an antagonist (ch. xxviii. 6). The 
fut. conse. nbam deduces a consequence: Hezekiah could not 
do anything by himself, and therefore he trusted in Egypt, 
from which he expected chariots and horsemen. In ver. 10, 
the prophetic idea, that Asshur was the instrament employed 
by Jehovah (ch. x. 5, etc.), is put into the mouth of the 
Assyrian himself. This is very conceivable, but the colouring 
of Isaiah is undeniable. The concluding words, in which the 
Assyrian boasts of having Jehovah on his side, affect the 
messengers of Hezekiah in the keenest manner, especially 
because of the people present. Ver. 11. “Then said Eliakim 
(K. the son of ilkiyahu), and Shebna, and Joah, to Rabshakeh, 
Pray, speak to thy servants in Aramean, for we understand it ; 
and do not speak to (K. with) us in Jewish, in the ears of the 
people that are on the wall.” They spoke Y*hadith, i.e. the 
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colloquial language of the kingdom of Judah. The kingdom 
of Israel was no longer in existence, and the language of the 
Israelitish nation, as a whole, might therefore already be called 
Judean (Jewish), as in Neh. xiii. 24, more especially as there 
may have been a far greater dialectical difference between the 
popular speech of the northern and southern kin gdoms, than we 
can gather from the biblical books that were written in the one 
or the other. Aramzan (’drdmith), however, appears to have 
been even then, as it was at a later period (Ezra iv. 7), the 
language of intercourse between the empire of Eastern Asia aud 
the people to the west of the Tigris (compare Alex. Polyhistor 
in Euseb. chron. arm. i. 43, where Sennacherib is said to have 
erected a monument with a Chaldean inscription); and conse- 
quently educated Judzeans not only understood it, but were able 
to speak it, more especially those who were in the service of the 
state. Assyrian, on the contrary, was unintelligible to Judzans 
(ch. xxviii. 11, xxxiii. 19), although this applied comparatively 
less to the true Assyrian dialect, which was Semitic, and can 
be interpreted for the most part from the Hebrew (see Oppert’s 
“Outlines of an Assyrian Grammar” in the Journal Asiatique, 
1859), than to the mutley language of the Assyrian army, 
which was a compound of Arian and Turanian elements. The 
name Sennacherib (Sanchertbh = JV-NN ID, LXX. Sennaché- 
reim, i.e. “ Sin, the moon-god, had multiplied the brethren”) 
is Semitic; on the other hand, the name Tartan, which cannot 
be interpreted either from the Semitic or the Arian, is an 
example of the element referred to, which was so utterly 
strange to a Judzan ear. 

The harsh reply is given in ver. 12. “ Then Rabshakeh 
said (K. to them), Has my lord sent me to (K. 2Y9) thy lord and 
to thee, not rather to (both texts, by) the men who sit upon the 
wall, to eat their dung, and to drink their urine together with 
you ?”__namely, because their rulers were exposing them toa 
siege which would involve the most dreadful state of famine. 

After Rabshakeh had refused the request of Hezekiah’s 
representatives in this contemptuous manner, he turned in 
defiance of them to the people themselves. Vers. 13-20. 
“Then Rabshakeh went near, and cried with a loud voice in 
the Jewish language (K. and spake), and said, Hear the words 
(K. the word) of the qreat king, the king of Asshur. Thus saith 
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the king, Let not Hizkiyahu practise deception upon you (NBR, 
K. 88) ; for he cannot deliver you (K. out of his hand). And 
let not Hizkiyahu feed you with hope in Jehovah, saying, Jehovah 
will deliver, yea, deliver us: (K. and) this city will not be delivered 
into the hand of the king of Asshur. Hearken not to Hizkiyahu ; 
for thus saith the king (hammelekh, K. melekh) of Asshur, Enter 
into a connection of mutual good wishes with me, and come out to 
me: and enjoy every one his vine, and every one his fig-tree, and 
drink every one the water of his cistern; till I come and take you 
away into a land like your land, a land of corn and wine, a land 
of bread-corn and vineyards (K. a land full of fine olive-trees and 
honey, and live and do not die, and hearken not to Hizkiyahu) ; 
that Hizkiyahu do not befool you (K. for he befools you), saying, 
Jehovah will deliver us! Have the gods of the nations delivered 
(K. really delivered) every one his land out of the hand of the 
hing of Asshur? Where are the gods of Humath and Arpad? 
where the gods of Sepharvayim (K. adds, Hena' and ‘Ivah)? and 
how much less (2), K. °3) have they delivered that Samaria out 
of my hand? Who were they among all the gods of these (K. of 
the) lands, who delivered their land out of my hand? how much 
less will Jehovah deliver Jerusalem out of my hand!?” The 
chronicler also has this continuation of Rabshakeh’s address 
in part (2 Chron. xxxii. 13-15), but he has fused into one the 
Assyrian self-praise uttered by Rabshakeh on his first and 
second mission. The encouragement of the people, by referring 
to the help of Jehovah (2 Chron. xxsii. 6-8), is placed by him 
before this first account is given by Isaiah, and forms a conclu- 
sion to the preparations for the contest with Asshur as there 
described. Rabshakeh now draws nearer to the wall, and 
harangues the people. Wi is construed here with a dative (to 
excite treacherous hopes); whereas in 2 Chron. xxxii. 15 it is 
written with an accusative. The reading 11% is altered from 
“W) in ver. 20, which is inserted still more frequently by the 
chronicler. The reading Yya"n¥ with in3n is incorrect; it 
would require }03° (Ges. § 143, 1a). To makea b'rékhdh with 
a person was equivalent to entering into a relation of blessing, 
i.e, into a state of mind in which each wished all prosperity to 
the other. This was probably a common phrase, though we 
only meet with it here. x', when applied to the besieged, is 
equivalent to surrendering (¢g. 1 Sam. xi. 8). If they did 
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that, they should remain in quiet possession and enjoyment, 
until the Assyrian fetched them away (after the Egyptian cam- 
paign was over), and transported them to a land which he 
describes to them in the most enticing terms, in order to soften 
down the inevitable transportation. It is a question whether 
the expansion of this picture in the book of Kings is original 
or not; since MY) 2 in ver. 19 appears to be also tacked on 
here from Isa. xxxvii. 13 (see at this passage). On Hamath. 
and Arpad (to the north of Haleb in northern Syria, and a 
different place from Arvad = Arad), see ch. x. 9. S%pharvayim 
(a dual form, the house of the S‘pharvim, 2 Kings xvii. 31) 
is the Sipphara of Ptol. v. 18, 7, the southernmost city of 
Mesopotamia, on the left bank of the Euphrates; Pliny’s Hip- 
parenum on the Narraga, i.e. the canal, n*har malkd’, the key 
to the irrigating or inundating works of Babylon, which were 
completed afterwards by Nebuchadnezzar (Pliu. h. x. vi. 30); 
probably the same place as the sun-city, Sippara, in which 
Xisuthros concealed the sacred books before the great flood 
(see K. Miiller’s Fragmenta Historicorum Gir. ii. 501-2). 1B 
in ver. 18 has a warning meaning (as if it followed 02> n2wn); 
and both ‘>) and ‘D in vers. 19, 20, introduce an exclamatory 
clause when following a negative interrogatory sentence: “and 
that they should have saved,” or “that Jehovah should save,” 
equivalent to “how much less have they saved, or will He 
save” (Ewald, § 354, c; comp. ‘28, 2 Chron. xxxii. 15). Rab- 
shakeh’s words in vers. 18-20 are the same as those in Isa. x. 
8-11. The manner in which he defies the gods of the heathen, 
of Samaria, and last of all of Jerusalem, corresponds to the pro- 
phecy there. It is the prophet himself who acts as historian 
here, and describes the fulfilment of the prophecy, though 
without therefore doing violence to his character as a prophet. 
The effect of Rabshakeh’s words. Vers. 21,22. “ But they 
held their peace (K. and they, the people, held their peace), and 
answered him not a word; for it was the king's commandment, 
saying, Ye shall not answer him. Then came Eliakim son of 
Hilkiyohu (K. Hilkiyah), the house-minister, and Shebna the 
chancellor, and Joah son of Asaph, the recorder, to Hizkiyahu, 
with torn clothes, and told him the words of Rabshakeh.”’ It is 
only a superficial observation that could commend the reading 
in Kings, “ They, the people, held their peace,” which Hitzig 
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and Knobel prefer, but which Luzzatto very properly rejects. 
As the Assyrians wished to speak to the king himself (2 Kings 
xviii. 18), who sent the three to them as his representatives, 
the command to hear, and to make no reply, can only have 
applied to them (and they had already made the matter worse by 
the one remark which they had made concerning the language); 
and the reading 7M in the text of Isaiah is the correct one. 
The three were silent, because the king had imposed the duty 
of silence upon them; and regarding themselves as dismissed, 
inasmuch as Rabshakeh had turned away from them to the 
people, they hastened to the king, rending their clothes, in 
despair and grief at the disgrace they had experienced. 

The king and the deputation apply to Isaiah. Ch. xxxvii. 
1-4. “ And tt came to pass, when hing Hizkiyahu had heard, 
he rent his clothes, and wrapped himself in mourning linen, and 
went into the house of Jehovah. And sent Eliakim the house- 
minister, and Shebna (K. omits M8) the chancellor, and the eldest 
of the priests, wrapped in mourning linen, to Isaiah son of Amoz, 
the prophet (K. has what is inadmissible: the prophet son of 
Amoz). And they said to him, Thus saith Hizkiyahu, A day 
of affliction, and punishment, and blasphemy is this day; for 
children are come to the matrix, and there is no strength to bring 
them forth. Perhaps Jehovah thy God will hear the words 
(K. all the words) of Rabshakeh, with which the king of Asshur 
his lord has sent him to revile the living God; and Jehovah thy 
God will punish for the words which He hath heard, and thou 
wilt make intercession for the remnant that still exists.’ The 
distinguished embassy is a proof of the distinction of the 
prophet himself (Knobel). The character of the deputation 
accorded with its object, which was to obtain a consolatory 
word for the king and people. In the form of the instructions 
we recognise again the flowing style of Isaiah. Ansin, as a 
synonym of 1D¥9, O73, is used as in Hos. v. 9; MY (from the 
kal Y82) according to ch. i. 4, v. 24, lii. 5, like T¥¥3 (from the 
piel 783), Neh. ix. 18, 26 (reviling, i.e. reviling of God, or 
blasphemy). The figure of there not being sufficient strength 
to bring forth the child, is the same as in ch. Ixvi. 9. aviD 
(from 72%, syn. 78, Gen. xxxviii. 29) does not signify the 
actual birth (Luzzatto, punto di dover nascere), nor the deliver- 
ing-stool (Targum), like mashber shel-chayydh, the delivering- 
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stool of the midwife (Kelim xxiii. 4); but as the subject is the 
children, and not the mother, the matrix or mouth of the 
womb, as in Hos. xiii. 13, “‘ He (Ephraim) is an unwise child; 
when it is time does he not stop in the children’s passage” 
(mashbér bdnim), i.e. the point which a child must pass, not 
only with its head, but also with its shoulders and its whole 
body, for which the force of the pains is often not sufficient? 
The existing condition of the state resembled such unpromising 
birth-pains, which threatened both the mother and the fruit of 
the womb with death, because the matrix would not open to 
give birth to the child. mp like M¥3 in ch. xt. 9. The timid 
inquiry, which hardly dared to hope, commences with ’alai. 
The following future is continued in perfects, the force of 
which is determined by it: “and He (namely Jehovah, the 
Targum and Syriac) will punish for the words,” or, ds we point 
it, “there will punish for the words which He hath heard, 
Jehovah thy God (Aokhidch, referring to a judicial decision, as 
in a general sense in ch. ii. 4 and xi. 4); and thon wilt lift up 
prayer” (i.e. begin to offer it, ch. xiv. 4). “ He will hear,” 
namely as judge and deliverer; “ He hath heard,” namely as 
the omnipresent One. The expression, “ to revile the living 
God” (U'chdréph ’Elohim chai), sounds like a comparison of 
Rabshakeh to Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 26, 36). The “ existing 
remnant” was Jerusalem, which was not yet. in the enemy’s 
hand (compare ch. i. 8, 9). The deliverance of the remnant is 
a key-note of Isaiah’s prophecies. But the prophecy would not 
be fulfilled, until the grace which fulfilled it had been met by 
repentance and faith. Hence Hezekiah’s weak faith sues for 
the intercession of the prophet, whose personal relation to God 
is here set forth as a closer one than that of the king and 
priests. 

Isaiah’s reply. Vers. 5-7. “ And the servants of king 
Hizkiyahu came to Isaiah. And Isaiah said to them (BION, 
K. pnb), Speak thus to your lord, Thus saith Jehovah, Be not 
afraid of the words which thou hast heard, with which the 
servants of the king of Asshur have blasphemed me! Behold, ] 
will bring a spirit upon him, and he will hear a hearsay, and 
return to his land; and I cut him down with the sword in his own 
land.” TLuzzatto, without any necessity, takes TON" in ver. 3 
in the modal sense of what they were to do (¢ dovevano dirgli) : 
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they were to say this to him, but he anticipated them at once 
with the instructions given here. The fact, so far as the style 
is concerned, is rather this, that ver. 5, while pointing back, 
gives the ground for ver. 6: “ and when they had come to 
him (saying this), he said to them.” "2 we render “servants” 
(Knappen’) after Esth. ii. 2, vi. 3, 5; it isa more contemptuous 
expression than ‘IY. The radch mentioned here as sent by 
God is a superior force of a spiritual kind, which influences 
both thought and conduct, as in such other connections as ch. 
xix. 14, xxviii. 6, xxix. 10 (Psychol. p. 295, Anm.). 

The external occasion which determined the return of Sen- 
nacherib, as described in ch. xxxvii. 36, 37, was the fearfnl 
mortality that had taken place in his army. The sh’ma‘dh 
(rumour, hearsay), however, was not the tidings of this cata- 
strophe, but, as the continuation of the account in vers. 8, 9, 
clearly shows, the report of the advance of Tirhakah, which 
compelled Sennacherib to leave Palestine in consequence of 
this catastrophe. The prediction of his death is sufficiently 
special to be regarded by modern commentators, who will 
admit nothing but the most misty figures as prophecies, as a 
vaticinium post éeventun. At the same time, the prediction of 
the event which would drive the Assyrian out of the land is 
intentionally couched in these general terms. The faith of the 
king, and of the inquirers generally, still needed to be tested 
and exercised. The time had not yet come for him to be 
rewarded by a clearer and fuller announcement of the judg- 
ment. 


B. SECOND ATTEMPT OF THE ASSYRIANS TO FORCE THE 
SURRENDER OF JERUSALEM. ITS MIRACULOUS DELI- 
VERANCE.— CHAP. XXXVII. 8 SQQ. 


Rabshakeh, who is mentioned alone in both texts as the 
leading person engaged, returns to Sennacherib, who is induced 
to make a second attempt to obtain possession of Jerusalem, as 
a position of great strength and decisive importance. Vers. 
8, 9. “ Rabshakeh thereupon returned, and found the king of 


1 Knappe is the same word as “‘ Knave ;” but we have no word in use 


now which is an exact equivalent, and knave has entirely lost its original 
sense of servant.—Tr. 
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Asshur warring against Libnah: for he had heard that he had 
withdrawn from Lachish. And he heard say concerning Tirhakah 
king of Ethiopia, (K. Behold), he has come out to make war with 
thee; and heard, and sent (K. and repeated, and sent) messen- 
gers to Hizkiyahu, saying.” Tirhakah was cursorily referred to 
in ch. xviii. The twenty-fifth dynasty of Manetho contained 
three Ethiopian rulers: Sabakon, Sebichds (NID = RNID, although, 
so far as we know, the Egyptian names begin with Sh), and 
Tarakos (Tarkos), Egypt. Taharka, or Heb. with the tone upon 
the penultimate, Tirhdgdh. The only one mentioned by Hero- 
dotus is Sabakon, to whom he attributes a reign of fifty years 
(ii. 139), i.e. as much as the whole three amount to, when 
taken in a round sum. If Sebichos is the biblical So’, to whom 
the lists attribute from twelve to fourteen years, it is perfectly 
conceivable that Tirhakah may have been reigning in the 
fourteenth year of Hezekiah. But if this took place, as 
Manetho affirms, 366 years before the conquest of Egypt by 
Alexander, i.e. from 696 onwards (and the Apis-stele, No. 2037, 
as deciphered by Vic. de Rougé, Revue archéol. 1863, confirms 
it), it would be more easily reconcilable with the Assyrian 
chronology, which represents Sennacherib as reiguing from 
702-680 (Oppert and Rawlinson), than with the current biblical 
chronology, according to which Hezekiah’s fourteenth year is 
certainly not much later than the year 714.’ It is worthy of 
remark also, that Tirhakah is not described as Pharaoh here, 
but as the king of Ethiopia (melekh Kush; see at ver. 36). 
Libnah, according to the Onom. a place in regione Eleuthero- 
politana, is probably the same as Tell es-Sajfieh (“hill of the 
pure” =of the white), to the north-west of Bet Gibrin, called 
Alba Specula (Blanche Garde) in the middle ages. The ex- 
pression pow (“and he heard”), which occurs twice in the 
text, points back to what is past, and also prepares the way for 
what follows: “having heard this, he sent,” etc. At the same 
time it appears to have been altered from 2, 

The message. Vers. 10-13. “ Thus shall ye say to Hizkiyahu 
king of Judah, saying, Let not thy God in whom thou trustest 
deceive thee, saying, Jerusalem will not be given into the hand of 
the king of Asshur. Behold, thou hast surely heard what (K. 


10On the still prevailing uncertainty with regard to the synchronism, 
see Keil on Kings ; and Duncker, Geschichte des Alterthums. pp. 718-4. 
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that which) the kings of Asshur have done to all lands, to lay the 
ban upon them; and thou, thou shouldst be delivered?! Have the 
gods of the nations, which my fathers destroyed, delivered them : 
Gozan, and Haran, and Rezeph, and the B'né-Eden, which 
are in Telussar? Where is (K. where is he) the hing of 
Hamath, and the king of Arpad, and the king of ‘Ir-Sepharvaim, 
Hena‘, and ‘Ivah?” Although 778 is feminine, Onis (IK. Bn), 
like pointe, points back to the lands (in accordance with the 
want of any thoroughly developed distinction of the genders in 
Hebrew); likewise W guas pessumdederunt. There is his- 
torical importance in the fact, that here Sennacherib attributes 
to his fathers (Sargon and the previous kings of the Derketade 
dynasty which he had overthrown) what Rabshakeh on the 
occasion of the first mission had imputed to Sennacherib him- 
self. On Gozan, see vol. i. p. 51. It is no doubt identical with 
the Zuzan of the Arabian geographers, which is described as a 
district of outer Armenia, situated on the Chabur, e.g. in the 
Merasid. “The Chabur is the Chabur of el-Hasaniye, a district 
of Mosul, to the east of the Tigris; it comes down from the 
mountains of the land of Zuzan, flows through a broad and 
thickly populated country in the north of Mosul, which is 
called outer Armenia, and empties itself into the Tigris.” 
Ptolemy, on the other hand (v. 18, 14), is acquainted with a 
Mesopotamian (fauzanitis ; and, looking upon northern Meso- 
potamia as the border land of Armenia, he says, xaréyes 8é 
THS xepas Ta pev Tpds 7TH ’Appevia % ’AvOcpovola (not far 
from Edessa) od’ iv ) Xadxires, bd 8 tadrnv 4 Tavtavires, 
possibly the district of Gulzan, in which Nisibin, the ancient 
Nisibis, still stands." For Hérdn (Syr. Horon; Joseph. 
Charran of Mesopotamia), the present Harran, not far from 
Charmelik, see Genesis, p. 327. The Harran in the Guta of 
Damascus (on the southern arm of the Harus), which Beke 
has recently identified with it, is not connected with it in any 
way. Retseph is the Rhesapha of Ptol. v. 18, 6, below Thap- 
sacus, the present Rusafa in the Euphrates-valley of ez-Zor, 
between the Euphrates and Tadmur (Palmyra; see Robinson, 
Pal.). Telassar, with which the Targum (ii. iii.) and Syr. 
confound the Ellasar of Gen. xiv. 1, i.e. Artemita (Artamita), 
is not the Thelsew of the Itin. Antonini and of the Notitia 
1 See Oppert, Expédition, i. 60. 
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dignitatum,—in which case the B’né-Eden might be the tribe of 
Bét Genn (Bettegene) on the southern slope of Lebanon (i.e. 
the ‘Eden of Ceelesyria, Amos i. 5; the Paradeisos of Ptol. v. 
15, 20; Paradisus, Plin. v. 19),—but the Thelser of the Tab. 
Peuting., on the eastern side of the Tigris; and B’né ‘Eden is 
the tribe of the ‘Hden mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 23) after 
Haran and Ctesiphon. Consequently the enumeration of the 
warlike deeds describes a curve, which passes in a north- 
westerly direction throngh Hamath and Arpad, and then 
returns in Sepharvaim to the border of southern Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia. ‘Jr-S‘pharvainm is like ‘Ir-Nachash, ‘Ir-Shemesh, 
etc. The legends connect the name with the sacred books. 
The form of the name is inexplicable; but the name itself 
probably siguifies the double shore (after the Aramzan), as 
the city, which was the southernmost of the leading places of 
Mesopotamia, was situated on the Euphrates. The words 
my! YI}, if not taken as proper names, would signify, “he has 
taken away, and overthrown;” but in that case we should 
expect WY) WT or My ‘ny. They are really the names of 
cities which it is no longer possible to trace. Hena‘ is hardly 
the well-known Avatho on the Euphrates, as Gesenius, v. 
Niebuhr, and others suppose; and ‘Jvah, the seat of the “Avvim 
(2 Kings xvii. 31), agrees still less, so far as the sound of the 
word is concerned, with “the province of Hebeh (? Hebeb: 
Ritter, Hrdk. xi 707), situated between Anah and the Chabur 
on the Euphrates,” with which v. Niebuhr combines it.? 

This intimidating message, which declared the God of Israel 
to be utterly powerless, was conveyed by the messengers of 
Sennacherib in the form of a letter. Vers. 14,15. “ And Hiz- 
kiyahu took the letter out of the hand of the messengers, and read tt 
(K. read them), and went up to the house of Jehovah; and Hizki- 
yahu spread rt before Jehovah.” S'*phdérim (the sheets) is equiva- 
lent to the letter (not a letter in duplo), like tere (cf. grammata). 
wm1p" (changed by K. into O—) is construed according to the 
singular idea. Thenius regards this spreading out of the letter as 
anaiveté; and Gesenius even goes so far as to speak of the praying 
machines of the Buddhists. But it was simply prayer without 
words—an act of prayer, which afterwards passed into vocal 
prayer. Vers. 16-20. “ And Hizkiyahu prayed to (K. before) 

1 For other combinations of equal value, see Oppert, Expédition, i. 220. 
VOL. Il. G 
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Jehovah, saying (K. and said), Jehovah of hosts (IK. omits ts*bha- 
ath), God of Israel, enthroned upon the cherubim, Thou, yea Thou 
alone, art God of all the kingdoms of the earth; Thou, Thou hast 
made the heavens and the earth. Incline Thine ear, Jehovah, and 
hear (vovA, various reading in both texts yous)! Open Thine 
eyes (K. with Yod of the plural), Jehovah, and see; and hear the 
(K. all the) words of Sennacherib, which he hath sent (K. with 
which he hath sent him, i.e. Rabshakeh) to despise the living 
God! Truly, O Jehovah, the kings of Asshur have laid waste 
all lands, and their land (K. the nations and their land), and have 
put (v’ndthon, K. v°ndth’nit) their gods into the fire: for they were 
not gods, only the work of men’s hands, wood and stone ; therefore 
they have destroyed them. And now, Jehovah our God, help us 
(K. adds pray) out of his hand, and all the kingdoms of the earth 
may know that Thou Jehovah (K. Jehovah Elohim) art it alone.” 
On 5'323 (no doubt the same word as ypumés, though not 
fabulous beings like these, but a symbolical representation of 
heavenly beings), see my Genesis, p. 626; and on yoshébh hak- 
krubhim (enthroned on the cherubim), see at Ps. xviii. 11 and 
Ixxx. 2, san in NIAAA is an emphatic repetition, that is to say 
a strengthening, of the subject, like ch. xliii. 25, li, 12, 2 Sam. 
vii. 28, Jer. xlix. 12, Ps. xliv. 5, Neh. ix. 6, 7, Ezra v.11: 
tu ille (not tu es tlle, Ges. § 121, 2) = tu, nullus alius. Such 
passages as ch. xli. 4, where in is the predicate, do not 
belong here. 42°¥ is not a singular (like ‘YY in Ps. xxxii. 8, 
where the LXX. have ‘2'Y), but a defective plural, as we should 
expect after pdgach. On the other hand, the reading sh*lacho 
(“hath sent him”), which cannot refer to d’bhdrim (the words), 
but only to the person bringing the written message, is to be 
rejected. Moreover, Knobel cannot help giving up his pre- 
ference for the reading v’ndthon (compare Gen. xli. 43; Ges. 
§ 131, 4a); just as, on the other hand, we cannot help regarding 
the reading DYIN“NN) NFINA-P2"N as a mistake, when compared 
with the reading of the book of Kings, Abravanel explains 
the passage thus: “The Assyrians have devastated the lands, 
and their own land” (cf. ch. xiv. 20), of which we may find 
examples in the list of victories given above; compare also 
Beth-Arbel in Hos. x. 14, if this is Zrdi? on the Tigris, from 
which Alexander’s second battle in Persia, which was really 
fought at Gaugamela, derived its name. But how does this 
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tally with the fact that they threw the gods of these lands—that 
is to say, of their own land also (for pari could not possibly 
refer to niynn, to the exclusion of ny1x)—into the fire? If we 
read haggoyim (the nations), we get rid both of the reference 
to their own land, which is certainly purposeless here, and also 
of the otherwise inevitable conclusion that they burned the 
gods of their own country. The reading myxn appears to 
have arisen from the fact, that after the verb ann the lands 
appeared to follow more naturally as the object, than the tribes 
themselves (compare, however, ch. Ix. 12). The train of 
thought is the following: Thé Assyrians have certainly de- 
stroyed nations and their gods, because these gods were nothing 
but the works of men: do Thou then help us, O Jehovah, 
that the world may see that Thou alone art it, viz. God 
(Elohim, as K. adds, although, according to the accents, 
Jehovah Elohim are connected together, as in the books of 
Samuel and Chronicles, and very frequently in the mouth of 
David: see Symbole in Psalmos, pp. 15, 16). 

The prophet’s reply. Vers. 21, 22a. “And Isaiah the son of 
Amoz sent to Hizkiyahu, saying, Thus saith Jehovah the God 
of Israel, That which thou hast prayed to me concerning Sen- 
nacherib the king of Asshur (K. adds, I have heard): this is the 
utterance which Jehovah utters concerning him.” He sent, t.e. 
sent a message, viz. by one of his disciples (dimmiudim, ch. viii. 
16). According to the text of Isaiah, 18 would commence the 
protasis to 1330 Mt (as for that which—this is the utterance) ; 
or, as the Vav of the apodosis is wanting, it might introduce 
relative clauses to what precedes (“I, to whom :” Ges. § 123, 1, 
Anm. 1). But both of these are very doubtful. We cannot 
dispense with ‘my2v (I have heard), which is given by both 
the LXX. and Syr. in the text of Isaiah, as well as that of 
Kings. 

The prophecy of Isaiah which follows here, is in all respects 
one of the most magnificent that we meet with. It proceeds 
with strophe-like strides on the cothurnus of the Deborah style : 
Vers. 22b, 23. “ The virgin daughter of Zion despiseth thee, 
laugheth thee to scorn; the daughter of Jerusalem shaketh her head 
after thee. Whom hast thou reviled and blasphemed, and over 
whom hast thou spoken loftily, that thou hast lifted up thine eyes 
on high? Against the Holy One of Israel.” The predicate is 
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written at the head, in ver. 220, in the masculine, i.e. without 
any precise definition ; since 72 is a verb ns, and neither the 
participle nor the third pers. fem. of na. Zion is called a virgin, 
with reference to the shame with which it was threatened 
though without success (ch. xxiii. 12); d*thalath bath are 
subordinate appositions, instead of co-ordinate. With a con- 
tented and heightened self-consciousness, she shakes her head 
behind him as he retreats with shame, saying by her attitude, 
as she moves her head backwards and forwards, that it must 
come to this, and could not be otherwise (Jer. xviii. 16; Lam. 
ii, 15, 16). The question in ver. 23 reaches as far as 22, 
although, according to the accents, ver. 23 is an affirmative 
clause : “and thou turnest thine eyes on high against the Holy 
Oné of Israel” (Hitzig, Ewald, Drechsler, and Keil). The 
question is put for the purpose of saying to Asshur, that He 
at whom they scoff is the God of Israel, whose pure holiness 
breaks out into a consuming fire against all by whom it is dis- 
honoured. The fut. cons. SYM) is essentially the same as in 
ch. li. 12, 13, and D199 is the same as in ch. x]. 26. 

Second turn, ver. 24. “ By thy servants (K. thy messengers) 
hast thou reviled the Lord, in that thou sayest, With the multitude 
(K. chethib a313) of my chariots have I climbed the height of the 
mountains, the inner side of Lebanon; and I shall fell the lofty 
growth of its cedars, the choice (mibhchar, K. mibhchér) of its 
cypresses: and I shall penetrate (K. and will penetrate) to the 
height (K. the halting-place) of’ its uttermost border, the grove of 
tts orchard.” 'The other text appears, for the most part, the 
preferable one here. Whether mal’akhekhd (thy messengers, 
according to ch. ix. 14) or “abhddekhd (thy servants, viz. Rab- 
shakeh, Tartan, and Rahsaris) is to be preferred, may he left 
undecided ; also whether ‘235 3573 is an error or a superlative 
expression, “with chariots of my chariots,” i.e. my countless 
chariots; also, thirdly, whether Isaiah wrote mibhchar. He - 
uses mistor in ch. iv. 6 for a special reason; but such obscure 
forms befit in other instances the book of Kings, with its colour- 
ing of northern Palestine; and we also meet with mibhehor in 
2 Kings iii. 19, in the strongly Aramaic first series of histories 
of Elisha. On the other hand, np tio is certainly the original 
reading, in contrast with ixp nny. It is important, as bearin 
upon the interpretation of the passage, that both texts have 
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MIN), not N38), and that the other text confirms this pointing, 
inasmuch as it has MNi28) instead of N28), The Lebanon here, 
if not purely emblematical (as in Jer. xxii. 6 = the royal city 
Jerusalem; Ezek. xvii. 3 = Judah-Jerusalem), has at any rate 
a synecdochical meaning (cf. xiv. 8), signifying the land of 
Lebanon, #.¢. the land of Israel, into which he had forced a 
way, and all the fortresses and great men of which he would 
destroy. He would not rest till Jerusalem, the most renowned 
height of the land of Lebanon, was lying at his feet. Thenius 
is quite right in regarding the “resting-place of the utmost 
border” and “the pleasure-garden wood” as containing allu- 
sions to the holy city and its royal citadel (compare the allegory 
in ch, v. vol. i. pp. 164-5). 

Third turn, ver. 25. “J, 1 have digged and drunk (K. foreign) 
waters, and will make dry with the sole of my feet all the Nile-arms 
(8, KK. “i8') of Matsor.” If we take ey in ver. 24 as a per- 
fect of certainty, ver. 25a would refer to the overcoming of the 
difficulties connected with the barren sandy steppe on the way 
to Egypt (viz. et-Tih); but the perfects stand out against the 
following futures, as statements of what was actually past. 
Thus, in places where there were no waters at all, and it might 
have been supposed that his army would inevitably perish, there 
he had dug them (gar, from which mdgor is derived, fodere ; 
not scaturire, as Luzzatto supposes), and had drunk up these 
waters, which had been called up, as if by magic, upon foreign 
soil ; and in places where there were waters, as in Egypt (mditsor 
is used in Isaiah and Micah for mitsrayim, with a play upon the 
appellative meaning of the word: an enclosing fence, a forti- 
fying girdle: see Ps. xxxi. 22), the Nile-arms and canals of 
which appeared to bar all farther progress, it was an easy thing 
for him to set at nought all these opposing hindrances. The 
Nile, with its many arms, was nothing but a puddle to him, 
which he trampled out with his feet. 

And yet what he was able to do was not the result of his 
own power, but of the counsel of God, which he subserved. 
Fourth turn, vers. 26, 27. “ Hast thou not heard? I have 
done it long ago, from (K. limin, since) the days of ancient time 
have I formed it, and now brought it to pass (NNT, K. THIN): 
that thou shouldst lay waste fortified cities into desolate stone 
heaps ; and their inhabitants, powerless, were terrified, and were 
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put to shame (WW, K. wan): became herb of the field and green 
of the turf, herb of the house-tops, and a corn-field (WITH, K. 
and blighted corn) before the blades.” L’mérdchoq (from afar) is 
not to be connected with the preceding words, but according to 
the parallel with those which follow. The historical reality, in 
this instance the Assyrian judgment upon the nations, had had 
from all eternity an ideal reality in God (see at ch. xxii. 11). 
The words are addressed to the Assyrian; and as his instru- 
mentality formed the essential part of the divine purpose, ‘18 
does not mean “there should,” but “thou shouldest,” Euedres 
éEnpeudoat (cf. ch. xliv. 14, 15, and Hab. 1 17). K. has 
nivind instead of nine (though not as chethib, in which case 
it would have to be pointed nivind), a singularly syncopated 
hiphil (for ninv’?), The point of comparison in the four figures 
is the facility with which they can be crushed. The nations in 
the presence of the Assyrian became, as it were, weak, delicate 
grasses, with roots only rooted in the surface, or like a corn- 
field with the stalk not yet formed (sh‘demdah, ch. xvi. 8), 
which could easily be rooted up, and did not need to be cut 
down with the sickle. This idea is expressed still more 
strikingly in Kings, “like corn blighted (sh’déphah, compare 
shiddaéphon, corn-blight) before the shooting up of the stalk ;” 
the Assyrian being regarded as a parching east wind, which 
destroys the seed before the stalk is formed. 

Asshur is Jehovah’s chosen instrument while thus casting 
down the nations, which are “short-handed against him,” i.e. 
incapable of resisting him. But Jehovah afterwards places this 
lion under firm restraint ; and before it has reached the goal set 
before it, He leads it back into its own land, as if with a ring 
through its nostril. Fifth turn, vers. 28, 29. “ 1nd thy sitting 
down, and thy going out, and thy entering in, F know; and thy 
heating thyself against me. On account of thy heating thyself 
against me, and because thy self-confidence has risen up into mine 
ears, I put my ring into thy nose, and my muzzle into thy lips, 
and lead thee back by the way by which thou hast come.” Sitting 
down and rising up (Ps. cxxxix. 2), goig out and coming in 
(Ps. exxi. 8), denote every kind of human activity. All 
the thoughts and actions, the purposes and undertakings of 
Sennacherib, more especially with regard to the people of 
Jehovah, were under divine control. is followed by the 
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infinitive, which is then continued in the finite verb, just as 
in ch. xxx. 12. J28Y (another reading, 7228W) is used as a 
substantive, and denotes the Assyrians’ complacent and scornful 
self-confidence (Ps. cxxiii. 4), and has nothing to do with fiw 
(Targum, Abulw., Rashi, Kimchi, Rosenmiiller, Luzzatto). 
The figure of the leading away with a nose-ring (chachi with a 
latent dagesh, xm to prick, hence chodch, Arab. chéch, chdcha, 
a narrow slit, literally means a cut or aperture) is repeated in 
Ezek. xxxviii. 4. Like a wild beast that had been subdued 
by force, the Assyrian would have to return home, without 
having achieved his purpose with Judah (or with Egypt). 

The prophet now turns to Hezekiah. Ver. 30. “ And let 
this be a sign to thee, Men eat this year what ts self-sown ; and in 
the second year what springs from the roots (shdchis, K. sdchish) ; 
and in the third year they sow and reap and plant vineyards, and 
eat (chethib ioe) their fruit.’ According to Thenius, hasshdndh 
(this year) signifies the first year after Sennacherib’s in- 
vasion, hasshdndéh hasshénith (the second year) the current 
year in which the words were uttered by Hezekiah, hasshdéndh 
hassh'lishith (the third year) the year that was coming in which 
the land would be cleared of theenemy. But understood in this 
way, the whole would have been no sign, but simply a prophecy 
that the condition of things during the two years was to come 
to an end in the third. It would only be a “sign” if the 
second year was also still in the future. By hasshdndh, there- 
fore, we are to understand what the expression itself requires 
(ef. ch. xxix. 1, xxxii. 10), namely the current year, in which 
the people had been hindered from cultivating their fields by 
the Assyrian who was then in the land, and therefore had been 
thrown back upon the séphidch, ze. the after growth (adréyara, 
LXX., the self-sown), or crop which had sprung up from the 
fallen grains of the previous harvest (from sdéphach, adjicere, see 
at Hab. ii. 15; or, aceording to others, ef'undere, see vol. i. 165). 
It was autumn at the time when Isaiah gave this sign (ch. 
xxxiii. 9), and the current civil year was reckoned from one 
autumnal equinox to the other, as, for example, in Ex. xxii. 16, 
where the feast of tabernacles or harvest festival is said to fall 
at the close of the year; so that if the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah was the year 714, the current year would extend 
from Tishvi 714 to Tishri 713. But if in the next year alse, 
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713-712, there was no sowing and reaping, but the people were 
to eat shdchis, ie. that which grew of itself (airopvés, Aq., 
Theod.), and that very sparingly, not from the grains shed at 
the previous harvest, but from the roots of the wheat, we need 
not assume that this year, 718-712, happened to be a sabbatical 
year, in which the law required all agricultural pursuits to be 
suspended. It is very improbable in itself that the prophet 
should have included a circumstance connected with the 
calendar in his “ sign ;” and, moreover, according to the existing 
chronological data, the year 715 had been a sabbatical year 
(see Hitzig). It is rather presupposed, either that the land 
would be too thoroughly devastated and desolate for the fields 
to be cultivated and sown (Keil) ; or, as we can hardly imagine 
such an impossibility as this, if we picture to ourselves the 
existing situation and the kind of agriculture common in 
Palestine, that the Assyrian would carry out his expedition to 
Egypt in this particular year (713-12), and returning through 
Judah, would again prevent the sowing of the corn (Hitzig, 
Knobel). But in the third year, that is to say the year 
712-11, freedom and peace would prevail again, and there 
would be nothing more to hinder the cultivation of the fields or 
vineyards. If this should he the course of events during the 
three years, it would be a sign to king Hezekiah that the fate 
of the Assyrian would be no other than that predicted. The 
year 712-11 would be the peremptory limit appointed him, and 
the year of deliverance. 

Seventh turn, vers. 31, 32. “And that which is escaped 
of the house of Judah, that which remains will again take 
root downward, and bear fruit upward. For from Jerusalem 
will a remnant go forth, and a fugitive from Mount Zion; 
the zeal of Jehovah of hosts (K. chethib omits ts‘bhd’ oth) 
will carry this out.” The agricultural prospect of the third 
year shapes itself here into a figurative representation of the 
fate of Judah. Isaiah’s watchword, “a remnant shall return,” 
is now fulfilled; Jerusalem has been spared, and becomes the 
source of national rejuvenation. You hear the echo of ch. 
vy. 24, ix. 6, and also of ch. xxvii. 6. The word ts*bhd’oth is 
wanting in Kings, here as well as in ver. 17; in fact, this 


a There certainly is no necessity for a sabbatical year followed by a 
year of jubilee, to enable us to explain the “ sign,” as Hofmann supposes. 
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divine name is, as a rule, very rare in the book of Kings, where 
it only occurs in the first series of accounts of Elijah (1 Kings 
xvii, 15, xix. 10, 14; cf. 2 Kings iii. 14). 

The prophecy concerning the protection of Jerusalem be- 
comes more definite in the last turn than it ever has been 
before. Vers. 33-35. “ Therefore thus saith Jehovah concerning 
the king of Asshur, He will not enter into this city, nor shoot off 
an arrow there; nor do they assault it with a shield, nor cast up 
earthworks against it. By the way by which he came (K. will 
come) will he return; and he will not enter into this city, saith 
Jehovah. And I shield this city (>¥, K. 8), to help tt, for mine 
own sake, and for the sake of David my servant.” According to 
Hitzig, this conclusion belongs to the later reporter, on account 
of its “suspiciously definite character.” Knobel, on the other 
hand, sees no reason for disputing the authorship of Isaiah, 
inasmuch as in all probability the pestilence had already set in 
(ch. xxxili. 24), and threatened to cripple the Assyrian army 
very considerably, so that the prophet began to hope that 
Sennacherib might now be unable to stand against the power- 
ful Ethiopian king. To us, however, the words “Thus saith 
Jehovah” are something more than a flower of speech; and we 
hear the language of a man exalted above the standard of the 
natural man, and one who has been taken, as Amos says (iii. 7), 
by God, the moulder of history, into “ His secret.” Here also 
we see the prophecy at its height, towards which it has been 
ascending from ch. vi. 13 and x. 33, 34 onwards, through 
the midst of obstacles accumulated by the moral condition of 
the nation, but with the same goal invariably in view. The 
Assyrian will not storm Jerusalem; there will not even be 
preparations for a siege. The verb giddém is construed with a 
double accusative, as in Ps. xxi. 4; sol‘léh refers to the earth- 
works thrown up for besieging purposes, as in Jer. xxxii. 24. 
The reading 85) instead of 82 has arisen in consequence of the 
eye baving wandered to the following x2’. The promise in 
ver. 35a sounds like ch. xxxi. 5. The reading b& for SY is in- 
correct. One motive assigned (“for my servant David’s sake”’) 
is the same as in 1 Kings xv. 4, etc.; and the other (“ for mine 
own sake”) the same as in ch. xliii. 25, xlviti. 11 (compare, 
however, ch. lv. 3 also). On the one hand, it is in accordance 
with the honour and faithfulness of Jehovah, that Jerusalem is 
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delivered ; and, on the other hand, it is the wortl: of David, or, 
what is the same thing, the love of Jehovah turned towards 
him, of which Jerusalem reaps the advantage. 

To this culminating prophecy there is now appended an 
account of the catastrophe itself. Vers. 36-38. “ Then (K. 
And it came to pass that night, that) the angel of Jehovah went 
forth and smote (vayyakkeh, K. vayyakh) in the camp of Asshur 
a hundred and eighty-five thousand ; and when men. rose up in the 
morning, behold, they were all lifeless corpses. Then Sennacherib 
hing of Asshur decamped, and went forth and returned, and 
settled down in Nineveh. And it came to pass, as he was wor- 
shipping in the temple of Nisroch, his god, Adrammelech and 
Sharezer his sons (K. chethib omits ‘his sons’) smote him with 
the sword; and when they escaped to the land of Ararat, Esar- 
haddon ascended the throne in his stead.” The first pair of 
histories closes here with a short account of the result of the 
Assyrian drama, in which Isaiah’s prophecies were most gloriously 
fulfilled: not only the prophecies immediately preceding, but 
all the prophecies of the Assyrian era since the time of Ahaz, 
which pointed to the destruction of the Assyrian forces (e.g. 
x. 33-4), and to the flight and death of the king of Assyria 
(ch. xxxi. 9, xxx. 33). If we look still further forward to the 
second pair of histories (ch. xxxviii. xxxix.), we see from ch. 
xxxvill. 6 that it is only by anticipation that the account of 
these closing events is finished here ; for the third history carries 
us back to the period before the final catastrophe. We may 
account in some measure for the haste and brevity of this 
closing historical fragment, from the prophet’s evident wish to 
finish up the history of the Assyrian complications, and the 
prophecy bearing upon it. But if we look back, there is a gap 
between ch. xxxvii. 36 and the event narrated here. For, 
according to ver. 30, there was to be an entire year of trouble 
between the prophecy and the fulfilment, during which the 
cultivation of the land would be suspended. What took place 
during that year? There can be no doubt that Sennacherib 
was engaged with Egypt; for (1) when he made his second 
attempt to get Jerusalem into his power, he had received in- 
telligence of the advance of Tirhakah, and therefore had with- 
drawn the centre of his army from Lachish, and encamped 
before Libnah (ch. xxxvii. 8, 9); (2) according to Josephus 
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(Ant. x. 1, 4), there was a passage of Berosns, which has been 
lost, in which he stated that Sennacherib “ made an expedition 
against all Asia and Egypt ;” (3) Herodotus relates (ii. 141) 
that, after Anysis the blind, who lost his throne for fifty years 
in consequence of an invasion of Egypt by the Ethiopians 
under Sabakoa, but who recovered it again, Sethon the priest 
of Hepheestus ascended the throne. The priestly caste was so 
‘ oppressed by him, that when Sanacharibos, the king of the 
Arabians and Assyrians, led a great army against Egypt, they 
refused to perform their priestly functicns. But the priest- 
king went into the temple to pray, and his God promised to 
help him. He experienced the fulfilment of this prophecy 
before Pelusium, where the invasion was to take place, and 
where he awaited the foe with such as continued true to him. 
“Tmmediately after the arrival of Sanacharibos, an army of 
field-nice swarmed throughout the camp of the foe, and devoured 
their quivers, bows, and shield-straps, so that when morning 
came on they had to fee without arms, and lost many men in 
consequence. This is the origin of the stone of Sethon in the 
temple of Hephzstus (at Memphis), which is standing there 
still, with a mouse in one hand, and with this inseription : 
Whoscever looks at me, let him fear the gods!” This 30a 
(possibly the Zet whose name occurs in the lists at the close of 
the twenty-third dynasty, and therefore in the wrong place) 
is to be regarded as one of the Saitic princes of the twenty- 
sixth dynasty, who seem to have ruled in Lower Egypt con- 
temporaneously with the Ethiopians’ (as, in fact, is stated 
in a passage of the Armenian Enusebins, thiopas et Saitas 
regnasse aiunt eodem tempore), until they succeeded at length 
in ridding themselves of the hateful supremacy. Herodotus 
evidently depended in this instance upon the hearsay of Lower 
Egypt, which transferred the central point. of the Assyrian 
history to their own native princely house. The question, 


1A seal of Pharaoh Sabakon has been found among the ruins of the 
palace of Kuyonjik. The colossal image of Tarakos is found among the 
bas-reliefs of Medinet-Habu. He is holding firmly a number of Asiatic 
prisoners by the hair of their head, and threatening them with a club. 
There are several other stately monuments in imitation of the Egyptian 
style in the ruins of Nepata, the northern capital of the Meroitic state, 
which belong to him (Lepsius, Denkméiler, p. 10 of the programme). 
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whether the disarming of the Assyrian army in front of Pelusium 
merely rested upon a legendary interpretation of the mouse in 
Sethon’s hand, which may possibly have been originally in- 
tended as a symbol of destruction; or whether it was really 
founded upon an actual occurrence which was exaggerated in 
the legend,? may be left undecided. But it is a real insult to 
Isaiah, when Thenius and G. Rawlinson place the scene of ver. 
36 at Pelusium, and thus give the preference to Herodotus. 
Has not Isaiah up to this point constantly prophesied that the 
power of Asshur was to be broken in the holy mountain land of 
Jehovah (ch. xiv. 25), that the Lebanon forest of the Assyrian 
army would break to pieces before Jerusalem (ch. x. 32-34), 
and that there the Assyrian camp would become the booty of 
the inhabitants of the city, and that without a conflict? And 
is not the catastrophe that would befal Assyria described in 
ch. xviii. as an act of Jehovah, which would determine the 
Ethiopians to do homage to God who was enthroned upon 
Zion? We need neither cite 2 Chron. xxxii. 21 nor Ps. Ixxvi. 
(LXX. 687 mpis Tov "Accvpwov), according to which the wea- 
pons of Asshur break to pieces upon Jerusalem ; Isaiah’s pro- 
phecies are quite sufficient to prove, that to force this Pelnsiac 
disaster? into ver. 36 is a most thoughtless concession to 
Herodotus. The final catastrophe occurred before Jerusalem, 
and the account in Herodotus gives us no certain information 
even as to the issue of the Egyptian campaign, which took 
place in the intervening year. Such a gap as the one which 
occurs before ver. 36 is not without analogy in the historical 
writings of the Bible; see, for example, Num. xx. 1, where 
an abrupt leap is made over the thirty-seven years of the 
wanderings in the desert. The abruptness is not affected 
by the addition of the clause in the book of Kings, “It came 
to pass that night.” For, in the face of the “sign” men- 
tioned in ver. 30, this cannot mean “in that very night” (viz. 
the night following the answer given by Isaiah); but (un- 


1 This Sethos monument has not yet been discovered (Brugsch, Reise- 
berichte, p. 79). The temple of Phta was on the south side of Memphis; 
the site is marked by the ruins at Mitrahenni. 

? The inhabitants of Troas worshipped mice, “ because they gnawed the 
strings of the enemies’ bows” (see Wesseling on JI. i. 39). 

3 G. Rawlinson, Monarchies, ii. 445. 
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less it is a careless interpolation) it must refer to vers. 33, 34, 
and mean illa nocte, viz. the night in which the Assyrian 
had encamped before Jerusalem. The account before us 
reads just like that of the slaying of the first-born in Egypt 
(Ex. xii. 12, xi. 4), The plague of Egypt is marked as a 
pestilence by the use of the word ndgaph in connection with 
Iikkéh in Ex. xii. 23, 13 (compare Amos iv. 10, where it 
seems to be alluded to under the name 737); and in the case 
before us also we cannot think of anything else than a divine 
judgment of this kind, which even to the present day defies 
all attempts at an etiological solution, and which is described 
in 2 Sam. xxiv. as effected through the medium of angels, just 
as it is here. Moreover, the concise brevity of the narrative 
leaves it quite open to assume, as Hensler and others do, that 
the ravages of the pestilence in the Assyrian army, which 
carried off thousands in the night (Ps. xci. 6), even to the 
number of 185,000, may have continued for a considerable 
time.’ The main thing is the fact that the prophecy in ch. 
' xxxi. 8 was actually fulfilled. According to Josephus (Azt. 
x. 1, 5), when Sennacherib returned from his unsuccessful 
Egyptian expedition, he found the detachment of his army, 
which he had left behind in Palestine, in front of Jerusalem, 
where a pestilential disease sent by God was making great 
havoc among the soldiers, and that on the very first night of 
the siege. The three verses, “he broke up, and went away, and 
returned home,” depict the hurried character of the retreat, 
like “abiit excessit evasit erupit” (Cic. ii. Catil. init.). The 
form of the sentence in ver. 38 places Sennacherib’s act of 
worship and the murderous act of his sons side by side, as 
though they had occurred simultaneously. The connection 
would be somewhat different if the reading had been 3% (cf. 
Ewald, § 341, a). Misroch apparently signifies the eagle-like, or 
awit (from nisr, nesher), possibly like ’Arioch from ’ ari. 
The LXX. transcribe it vacapay, A acapay, 8 acapax (K 
éoOpaxy, where B has pecepay), and explorers of the monuments 
imagined at one time that they had discovered this god as 


1 The pestilence in Mailand in 1629 carried off, according to Tadino, 
160,000 men ; that in Vienna, in 1679, 122,849 ; that in Moscow, at the end 
of the last century, according to Martens, 670,000; but this was during 
the whole time that the ravages of the pestilence lasted. 
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Asarak ; but they have more recently retracted this, although 
there really is a hawk-headed figure among the images of the 
Assyrian deities or genii.” The name has nothing to do with 
that of the supreme Assyrian deity, Asur, Asshur. A better 
derivation of Nisroch would be from 779, 7, 7; and this is 
confirmed by Oppert, who has discovered among the inscrip- 
tions in the harem of Khorsabad a prayer of Sargon to Nisroch, 
who appears there, like the Hymen of Greece, as the patron 
of marriage, and therefore as a “uniter.”* The name ’Adram- 
melekh (a god in 2 Kings xvii. 31) signifies, as we now know, 
“gloriosus Caddir) est rex;” and Sharetser (for which we should 
expect to find Saretser), dominator tuebitur. The Armenian 
form of the latter name (in Moses Choren, i. 23), San-asar 
(by the side of Adramel, who is also called Arcamozan), pro- 
bably yields the original sense of “ Zunus (the moon-god Sin) 
tuebitur.” Polyhistorus (in Euseb. chron. arm. p. 19), on the 
authority of Berosus, mentions only the former, Ardumuzan, as 
the murderer, and gives eighteen years as the length of Sen- 
nacherib’s reign. The murder did not take place immediately 
after his return, as Josephus says (Ant. x. 1, 5; cf. Tobit i. 
21-25, Vulg.); and the expression used by Isaiah, he “ dwelt 
(settled down) in Nineveh,” suggests the idea of a considerable 
interval. This interval embraced the suppression of the rebel- 
lion in Babylon, where Sennacherib made his son Asordan 
king, and the campaign in Cilicia (both from Polyhistorus),* 
and also, according to the monuments, wars both by sea and 
land with Susiana, which supported the Babylonian thirst ‘for 
independence. The Asordan of Polyhistorus is Hsar-haddon 
(also written without the makkeph, Esarhaddon), which is gene- 
rally supposed to be the Assyrian form of m-nNmWw, Assur 
fratrem dedit. Tt is so difficult to make the chronology tally 
here, that Oppert, on Isa. xxxvi. 1, proposes to alter the four- 
teenth year into the twenty-ninth, and Rawlinson would alter 
it into the twenty-seventh.’? They both of them assign to king 


1 Journat of the Royal Asiatic Society, xii. 2, pp. 426-7. 

? Rawlinson, Monarchies, ii. 265. 

5 Expédition Scientifique en Mesopotamie, t. ii. p. 339. 

* Vid. Richter, Berosi que supersunt (1825), p. 62; Miiller, Fragmenta 
Hist. Gr. ii. 504. 

5 Sargonides, p. 10, and Monarchies, ii. 484. 
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Sargon a reign of seventeen (eighteen) years, and to Senna- 
cherib (in opposition to Polyhistorus) a reign of twenty-three 
(twenty-four) years; and they both agree in giving 680 as the 
year of Sennacherib’s death. This brings us down below the 
first decade of Manasseh’s reign, and would require a different 
author from Isaiah for vers. 37, 38. But the accounts given by 
Polyhistorus, Abydenns, and the astronomical canon, however 
we may reconcile them among themselves, do not extend the 
reign of Sennacherib beyond 693.’ It is true that even then 
Isaiah would have been at least about ninety years old. But 
the tradition which represents him as dying a martyr’s death 
in the reign of Manasseh, does really assign him a most unusual 
old age. Nevertheless, vers. 37, 38 may possibly have been 
added by a later hand. The two parricides fled to the “land 
of Ararat,” ie. to Central Armenia. The Armenian history 
describes them as the founders of the tribes of the Sassunians 
and Arzerunians. From the princely house of the latter, 
among whom the name of Sennacherib was a very common 
one, sprang Leo the Armenian, whom Genesios describes as of 
Assyrio-Armenian blood. If this were the case, there would be 
no less than ten Byzantine emperors who were descendants of 
Sennacherib, and consequently it would not be till a very late 
period that the prophecy of Nahum was fulfilled.’ 


C. HEZEKIAH’S ILLNESS. ISAIAH ASSURES HIM OF HIS 
RECOVERY.—CHAP. XXXVIII. 


There is nothing to surprise us in the fact that we are 
carried back to the time when Jerusalem was still threatened 
by the Assyrian, since the closing verses of ch. xxxvii. merely 


1 See Duncker, Gesch. des Alterthums. i. pp. 708-9. 

® Duncker, on the contrary (p. 709), speaks of the parricides as falling 
very shortly afterwards by their brother’s hand, and overlooks the Armenian 
tradition (cf. Rawlinson, Monarchies, ii. 465), which transfers the flight 
of the two, who were to have been sacrificed, as is reported by their own 
father, to the year of the world 4494, i.e. B.c. 705 (see the historical survey 
of Prince Hubbof in the Miscellaneous Translations, vol. ii. 1834). The 
‘Armenian historian Thomas (at the end of the ninth century) expressly 
states that he himself had sprung from the Arzerunians, and therefore from 
Sennacherib ; and for this reason his historical work is chiefly devoted to 
Assyrian affairs (see Aucher on Euseb. chron. i, p. Xv). 
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contain an anticipatory announcement, introduced for the pur- 
pose of completing the picture of the last Assyrian troubles, 
by adding the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prediction of their ter- 
mination. It is within this period, and indeed in the year of 
the. Assyrian invasion (ch. xxxvi. 1), since Hezekiah reigned 
twenty-nine years, and fifteen of these are promised here, that 
the event described by Isaiah falls,—an event not merely of 
private interest, but one of importance in connection with the 
history of the nation also.—Vers. 1-3. “ In those days Hizkiyahu 
became dangerously ill. And Isaiah son of Amoz, the prophet, 
came to him, and said to him, Thus saith Jehovah, Set thine 
house in order: for thou wilt die, and not recover. Then Hizki- 
yahu turned (K. om.) his face to the wall, and prayed to Jehovah, 
and said (K. saying), O Jehovah, remember this, I pray, that I 
have walked before thee in truth, and with the whole heart, and 
have done what was good in Thine eyes! And Hizkiyahu wept 
with loud weeping.” “Give command to thy house ” (?, cf. 2s, 
2 Sam. xvii. 23) is equivalent to, “ Make known thy last will te 
thy family” (compare the rabbinical ésavvd’dh, the last will 
and testament) ; for though ¢sivvdh is generally construed with 
the accusative of the person, it is also construed with Lamed 
(e.g. Ex. i. 22; cf. De, Ex. xvi. 34), 7 in such a connection 
as this signifies to revive or recover. The announcement of 
his death is unconditional and absolute. As Vitringa observes, 
“the condition was not expressed, because God would draw 
it from him as a voluntary act.” The sick man turned his 
face towards the wall (28 100, hence the usual fut. cons. 35%, 
as in 1 Kings xxi. 4, 8, 14), to retire into himself and to God. 
The supplicatory 728 (here, as in Ps, cxvi. 4, 16, and in all six 
times, with 7) always has the principal tone upon the last 
syllable before 7 = "378 (Neh. i. 11). The metheg has some- 
times passed into a conjunctive accent (¢g. Gen. 1. 17, Ex. 
xxxil. 31), “WR MN does not signify that which, but this, that, 
as in Deut. ix. 7, 2 Kings viii. 12, ete. “In truth,” ie. without 
wavering or hypocrisy. pee} 2b, with a complete or whole 
heart, as in 1 Kings viii. 61, etc. He wept aloud, because it was 
a dreadful thing to him to have to die without an heir to the 
throne, in the full strength of his manhood (in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age), and with the nation in so unsettled a state. 
The prospect is now mercifully changed. Vers. 4-6. “ And 
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it came to pass (K. Isaiah was not yet out of the inner city ; keri 
YN, the forecourt, and) the word of Jehovah came to Isaiah (K. 
to him) as follows: Go (K. turn again) and say to Hizkiyahu 
(K. adds, to the prince of my people), Thus saith Jehovah, the 
God of David thine ancestor, I have heard thy prayer, seen thy 
tears; behold, I (K. will cure thee, on the third day thou 
shalt go up to the house of Jehovah) add (KK. and I add) to thy 
days fifteen years. And I will deliver thee and this city out 
of the hand of the king of Asshur, and will defend this city 
(K. for mine own sake and for David my servant's sake).” In 
the place of "yi (the city) the eri and the earlier translators 
have "¥. The city of David is not called the “inner city” 
anywhere else; in fact, Zion, with the temple hill, formed the 
upper city, so that apparently it is the imner space of the city 
of David that is here referred to, and Isaiah had not yet passed 
through the middle gate to return to the lower city, where he 
dwelt (vol. i. pp. 70, 390). The text of Kings is the more 
authentic throughout ; except that ‘SY 73, “the prince of my 
people,” is an annalistic adorning which is hardly original. 
7198 in Isaiah is an inf. abs. used in an imperative sense; 2, 
on the other hand, which we find in the other text, is im- 
perative. On ydsiph, see at ch. xxix. 14. 

The text of Isaiah is not only curtailed here in a very 
forced manner, but it has got into confusion; for vers. 21 and 
22 are removed entirely from their proper place, although even 
the Septuagint has them at the close of Hezekiah’s psalm. 
They have been omitted from their place at the close of ver. 6 
through an oversight, and then added in the margin, where 
they now stand (probably with a sign, to indicate that they were 
supplied). We therefore insert them here, where they properly 
belong. Vers. 21, 22. “ Then Isaiah said they were to bring 
(K. take) a fig-cake ; and they plaistered (K. brought and covered) 
the boil, and he recovered. And Hizkiyahu said (K. to Isaiah), 
What sign is there that (K. Jehovah will heal me, so that I go 
up) I shall go up into the house of Jehovah?” As sh*chin never 
signifies a plague-spot, but an abscess (indicated by heightened 
temperature), more especially that of leprosy (cf. Ex. ix. 9, 
Lev. xili. 18), there is no satisfactory ground, as some suppose. 
for connecting Hezekiah’s illness (taken along with ch. xxxiii. 
24) with the pestilence which broke out in the Assyrian army. 

VOL. Il. H 
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The use of the figs does not help us to decide whether we are 
to assume that it was a boil (dubon) or a carbuncle (charbon). 
Figs were a well-known emolliens or maturans, and were used 
to accelerate the rising of the swelling and the subsequent dis- 
charge. Isaiah did not show any special medical skill by order- 
ing a softened cake of pressed figs to be laid upon the boil, nor 
did he expect it to act as a specific, and effect a cure: it was 
merely intended to promote what had already been declared to 
be the will of God. 5y IMD is probably more original than 
the simpler but less definite dy 3. Hitzig is wrong in ren- 
dering *4, “that it (the boil) may get well;” and Knobel in 
rendering it, “that he may recover.” It is merely the antici- 
pation of the result so common in the historical writings of 
Scripture (see at ch. vii. 1 and xx. 1), after which the historian 
goes back a step or two. 

The pledge desired. Vers. 7, 8.“(K. Then Isaiah said) and 
(K. om.) let this be the sign to thee on the part of Jehovah, that 
(Ws, K.°3) Jehovah will perform this (K. the) word which He has 
spoken; Behold, I make the shadow retrace the steps, which it has 
gone down upon the sun-dial of Ahaz through the sun, ten steps 
backward. And the sun went back ten steps upon the dial, which 
it had gone down” (K. “Shall the shadow go forward [72n, read 
Eb according to Job xl. 2, or 727] ten steps, or shall it go back 
ten steps? Then Yechizkiyahu said, It is easy for the shadow 
to go down ten steps ; no, but the shadow shall go back ten steps. 
Then Isaiah the prophet cried to Jehovah, and turned back the 
shadow by the steps that it had gone down upon the sun-dial of 
Ahaz, ten steps backward”). “ Steps of Ahaz” was the name 
given to a sun-dial erected by him. As ma‘aléh may signify 
either one of a flight of steps or a degree (syn. madrigdh), we 
might suppose the reference to be to a dial-plate with a 
gnomon ; but, in the first place, the expression points to an 
actnal succession of steps, that is to say, to an obelisk upon a 
square or circular elevation ascended by steps, which threw the 
shadow of its highest point at noon upon the highest steps, and 
in the morning and evening upon the lowest, either on the 
one side or the other, so that the obelisk itself served as a 
gnomon. It is in this sense that the Targum on 2 Kings ix. 13 
renders gerem hammadloth by d'rag shd‘ayya, step (flight of 
steps) of the sun-dial; and the obelisk of Augustus, on the 
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Field of Mars at Rome, was one of this kind, which served as 
a sun-dial. The going forward, going down, or declining of 
the shadow, and its going back, were regulated by the meridian 
line, and under certain circumstances the same might be said 
of a vertical dial, ie. of a sun-dial with a vertical dial-plate ; 
but it applies more strictly to a step-dial, i.e. to a sun-dial in 
which the degrees that measure definite periods of time are 
really gradus. The step-dial of Ahaz may have consisted of 
twenty steps or more, which measured. the time of day by half- 
hours, or even quarters. If the sign was given an hour before 
sunset, the shadow, by going back ten steps of half-an-hour 
each, would return to the point at which it stood at twelve 
o'clock. But how was this effected? Certainly not by giving 
an opposite direction to the revolution of the earth upon its axis, 
which would have been followed by the most terrible convul- 
sions over the entire globe; and in all probability not even by 
an apparently retrograde motion of the sun (in which case the 
miracle would be optical rather tham cosmical); but as the 
intention was to give a sign that should serve as a pledge, and 
therefore had no need whatever to be supernatural (vol. i. 214), 
it may have been simply through a phenomenon of refraction, 
since all that was required was that the shadow which was 
down at the bottom in the afternoon should be carried upwards 
by a sudden and unexpected refraction. Hamma‘aloth (the 
steps) in ver. 8 does not stand in a genitive relation to tse 
(the shadow), as the accents would make it appear, but is an 
accusative of measure, equivalent to nipyiaa in the sum of the 
steps (2 Kings xx. 11). To this accusative of measure there 
is appended the relative clause: guos (gradus) descendit ("TM ; 
°¥ being used as a feminine) in scala Ahasi per solem, ie. 
through the onward motion of the sun. When it is stated that 
“the sun returned,” this does not mean the sun in the heaven, 
but the sun upon the sun-dial, upon which the illumined sur- 
face moved upwards as the shadow retreated; for when the 
shadow moved back, the san moved back as well. The event 
is intended to be represented as a miracle; and a miracle it 
really was. The force of will proved itself to be a power 
superior to all natural law ; the phenomenon followed upon the 
prophet’s prayer as an extraordinary result of divine power, not 
effected through his astronomical learning, but. simply through 
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that faith which can move mountains, because it can set in 
motion the omnipotence of God. 

As a documentary proof of this third account, a psalm of 
Hezekiah is added in the text of Isaiah, in which he celebrates 
his miraculous rescue from the brink of death. The author 
of the book of Kings has omitted it; but the genuineness is 
undoubted. The heading runs thus in ver. 9: “ Writing of 
Hizkiyahu king of Judah, when he was sick, and recovered from 
his sickness.” The song which follows might be headed 
Mikhtam, since it has the characteristics of this description of 
psalm (see at Ps. xvi. 1). We cannot infer from bachdlotha 
(when he was sick) that it was composed by Hezekiah during 
his illness (see at Ps. li. 1); vayyecht (and he recovered) stamps 
it as a song of thanksgiving, composed by him after his recovery. 
In common with the two Ezrahitish psalms, Ps. Ixxxviii. and 
Ixxxix., it has not only a considerable number of echoes of the 
book of Job, but also a Jofty sweep, which is rather forced 
than lyrically direct. and appears to aim at copying the best 
models. 

Strophe 1 consists indisputably of seven lines : 


Vers. 10-12. “ I said, In quiet of my days shall I depart 
into the gates of Hades: 

Iam muleted of the rest of my years. 

I said, I shall not see Jah, Jah, in the land of the living: 

I shall behold man no more, with the inhabitants of the regions 
of the dead. 

My home is broken up, and is carried off from me like a 
shepherd's tent: 

I rolled up my life like a weaver ; He would have cut me loose 
from the roll: 

From day to night Thou makest an end of me.” 


“Tn quiet of my days” is equivalent to, in the midst of the 
quiet course of a healthy life, and is spoken without reference 
to the Assyrian troubles, which still continued. ‘94, from 793, 
to be quiet, lit. to be even, for the radical form o+ has the 
primary idea of a flat covering, of something stroked smooth, 
of that which is level and equal, so that it could easily branch 
out into the different ideas of wquabilitas, equality of measure, 
aquitas, equanimity, equitas, equality, and also of destruction 
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= complanatio, levelling. On the cohortative, in the sense of 
that which is to be, see Ewald, § 228, a; ABN, according to its 
verbal idea, has the same meaning as in Ps. xxxix. 14 and 
2 Chron. xxi. 20; and the construction with 2 (= FNiIN} nade) 
is constructio pregnans (Luzzatto). The pual *M1P2 does not 
mean, “JI am made to want” (Rashi, Knobel, and others), 
which, as the passive of the causative, would rather be *M7P59, 
like ‘npn, I am made to inherit (Job vii. 8); but, I am visited 
with punishment as to the remnant, mulcted of the remainder, 
deprived, as a punishment, of the rest of my years. The clause, 
“ Jah in the land of the living,” ¢.e. the God of salvation, who 
reveals Himself in the land of the living, is followed by the 
corresponding clause, 279 *aviDy, “J dwelling with the in- 
habitants of the region of the dead ;” for whilst “bn signifies 
temporal life (from chdlad, to glide imperceptibly away, Job 
xi. 17), ban signifies the end of this life, the negation of all 
conscious activity of being, the region of the dead. The body 
is called a dwelling (dor, Arab. dé), as the home of a man who 
possesses the capacity to distinguish himself from everything 
belonging to him (Psychol. p. 227). It is compared to a 
nomadic tent. ‘Yo (a different word from that in Zech. xi. 17, 
where it is the chirek compaginis) is not a genitive (= Hy, 
Ewald, § 151, 6), but an adjective in i, like oben nya in Zech. 
xi. 15. With nigléh (in connection with YB3, as in Job iv. 
21), which does not mean to be laid bare (Luzz.), nor to be 
wrapt up (Ewald), but to be obliged to depart, compare the 
New Testament éxdnuelv é« tod sdpatos (2 Cor. v. 8). The 
am. yeyp. 722 might mean to ent off, or shorten (related to 
gaphach) ; it is safer, however, and more appropriate, to take it 
in the sense of rolling up, as in the name of the badger (ch. 
xiv. 23, xxxiv. 11), since otherwise what Hezekiah says of him- 
self and of God would be tautological. I rolled or wound up 
my life, as the weaver rolls up the finished piece of cloth: ie. 
I was sure of my death, namely, because God was about to 
give me up to death; He was about to cut me off from the 
thrum (the future is here significantly interchanged with the 
perfect). Dalléh is the thrum, lictwm, the threads of the warp 
upon a loom, which becomes shorter and shorter the further 
the weft proceeds, until at length the piece is finished, and the 
weaver cuts through the short threads, and so sets it free (Y¥3, 
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cf. Job vi. 9, xxvii. 8). The strophe closes with the deep 
lamentation which the sufferer poured out at that time: ne 
could not help feeling that Ged would put an end to him 
(shdlam, syn. hélah, témam, gdmar) from day to night, i.e. in 
the shortest time possible (compare Job iv. 20). 

In strophe 2 the retrospective glance is continued. His 
sufferings increased to such an extent, that there was nothing 
left in his power but a whining moan—a languid look for 
help. 


Vers. 13, 14. “I waited patiently till the morning ; like the 
lion, 

So He broke in pieces all my bones: 

From day to night Thou makest it all over with me. 

Like a swallow, a crane, so I chirped ; 

I cooed like the dove: 

Mine eyes pined for the height. 

O Lord, men assault me! Be bail for me.” 


The meaning of shivvithi may be seen from Ps. exxxi. 2, in 
accordance with which an Arabic translator has rendered the 
passage, “ I smoothed, i.e. quieted (sdweitu) my soul, notwith- 
standing the sickness, all night, until the morning.” But the 
morning brought no improvement; the violence of the pain, 
crushing him like a lion, forced from him again and again the 
mournful cry, that he must die before the day had passed, and 
should not live to see another. The Masora here has a remark, 
which is of importance, as bearing upon Ps. xxii. 17, viz. that 
“IN occurs twice, and ‘2b “na with two different meanings. 
The meaning of WY DDD is determined by Jer. viii. 7, from 
which it is evident that TY is not an attribute of pip here, in 
the sense of “ chirping mournfully,” or “ making a circle in 
its flight,” bnt is the name of a particular bird, namely the 
crane. For although the Targum and Syriac both seem to 
render Dip in that passage (keri D’D, which is the chethib here, 
according to the reading of Orientals) by 8!5752 (a crane, Arab: 
Kurki), and Vay by 8730 (the ordinary name of the swallow, 
which Haji Gaon explains by the Arabic chuttaf), yet the 
relation is really the reverse: sis (sis) is the swallow, and ‘dgur 
the crane. Hence Rashi, on }. Kiddusin 44a (“then cried 
Res Lakis like a crane”), gives ‘dgir, Fr. grue, as the rendering 
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of w2n3; whereas Parchon (s.v. ‘dg@r) confounds the crane 
with the hoarsely croaking stork (ciconia alba). The verb 
*atsaphtséph answers very well not only to the flebile murmur 
of the swallow (into which the penitential Progne was changed, 
according to the Grecian myth), but also to the shrill shriek of 
the crane, which is caused by the extraordinary elongation of 
the windpipe, and is onomatopoetically expressed in its name 
‘dgur. Tesiphtséph, like tpifew, is applied to every kind of 
shrill, penetrating, inarticulate sound. The ordinary meaning 
of dailz, to hang long and loose, has here passed over into 
that of pining (syn. kéléh). The name of God in ver. 14 
is Adonai, not Jehovah, being one of the 134 PR, Ze. words 
which are really written Adonai, and not merely to be read 
so.” It is impossible to take bnpeiy as an imperative. The 
pointing, according to which we are to read ‘ashga, admits 
this (compare shémrdh in Ps. Ixxxvi. 2, cxix. 167; and on the 
other hand, zochralli, in Neh. v.19, etc.) ;? but the usage of 
the language does not yield any appropriate meaning for such 
an imperative. It is either the third person, used in a neuter 
sense, “it is sorrowful with me;” or, what Luzzatto very 
properly considers still more probable, on account of the anti- 
thesis of “ashgdh and ‘drbeni, a substantive (‘ashgah for ‘osheq), 
“ there is pressure upon me” (compare oon, ch. xxiv. 16), te. 
it presses me like an unmerciful creditor ; and to this there is 
appended the petition, Guarantee me, i.e. be bail for me, 
answer for me (see at Job xvii. 3). 

In strophe 3 he now describes how Jehovah promised him 
help, how this promise put new life into him, and how it was 
fulfilled, and turned his sufferings into salvation. 


Vei's. 15-17. “ What shall I say, that He promised me, and 
He hath carried i out: 
T should walk quietly all my years, on the trouble of my soul?! 


1 The call of the parent cranes, according to Naumann (Végel Deutsch- 
lands, ix. 364), is a rattling kruh (gruh), which is uncommonly violent 
when close, and has a trumpet-like sound, which makes it audible at a very 
great distance. With the younger cranes it has a somewhat higher tone, 
which often passes, so to speak, into a falsetto. 

2 Vid. Bar, Psalterium, p. 133. 

8 Vid. Bix, Thorath Emeth, pp. 22, 23. 
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‘O Lord, by such things men revive, and the life of my spirit 
is always therein: 

And so wilt Thou restore me, and make me to live!’ 

Behold, bitterness became salvation to me, bitterness ; 

Ant Thou, Thou hast delwered my soul in love out of the pit 
of destruction 

For Thou hast cast als my sins behind Thy back." 


The question, “What shall I say?” is to be understood as in 
2 Sam. vii. 20, viz. What shall I say, to thank Him for having 
promised me, and carried out His promise? The Vav in TON) 
introduces the statement of his reason (Ges. § 155, 1, ¢). On 
nv (— T71ND), from 77) (— NIN), see at Ps. xiii. 5. The 
future here, in ver. 150, gives the purpose of God concerning 
him. He was to walk (referring to the walk of life, not the 
walk to the temple) gently (without any disturbance) all his 
years upon the trouble of his soul, ze. all the years that fol- 
lowed upon it, the years that were added to his life. This is 
the true explanation of 2Y, as in ch. xxxviii. 5, xxxii. 10, Lev. 
xv. 25; not “in spite of” (Ewald), or “ with,” as in Ps. xxxi. 
24, Jer. vi. 14, where it forms an adverb. A better rendering 
than this would be “for,” or “on account of,’ i.e. in humble 
salutary remembrance of the way in which God by His free 
grace averted the danger of death. What follows in ver. 16 
can only be regarded in connection with the petition in ver. 160, 
as Hezekiah’s reply to the promise of God, which had been 
communicated to him by the prophet. Consequently the 
neuters pindy and j72 (cf. ch. Isiv. 4, Job xxii. 21, Ezek. xxxiii. 
18, 19) refer to the gracious words and gracious acts of God. 
These are the true support of life (y as in Deut. viii. 3) for 
every man, and in these does the life of his spirit consist, i.e. 
his inmost and highest source of life, and that “on all sides” 
(028, which it would be more correct to point 239, as in 1 Chron. 
vii. 5; cf. bakkol, in every respect, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5). With this 
explanation, the conjecture of Ewald and Knobel, that the 
reading should be inn, falls to the ground. From the general 
truth of which he had made a personal application, that the 
word of God is the source of all life, he drew this conclusion, 
which he here repeats with a retrospective glance, “So wilt 
Thou then make me whole (see the kal in Job xxxix. 4), and 
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keep me alive” (for ‘nM; with the hope passing over into a 
prayer). The praise for the fulfilment of the promise com- 
mences with the word hinnéh (behold). His severe illness had 
been sent in anticipation of a happy deliverance (on the radical 
signification of mar, which is here doubled, to give it a super- 
lative force, see Job, vol. i. 279). The Lord meant it for good; 
the suffering was indeed a chastisement, but it was a chastise- 
ment of love. Casting all his sins behind Him, as men do 
with things which they do not wish to know, or have no desire to 
be reminded of (compare e.g. Neh. ix. 26), He “loved him out,” 
i.e. drew him lovingly out, of the pit of destruction (chdshagq, 
love as a firm inward bond; 8°, which is generally used as a 
particle, stands here in its primary substantive signification, 
from bdléh, to consume). 

In strophe 4 he rejoices in the preservation of his life as 
the highest good, and promises to praise God for it as long as 
he lives. 


Vers. 18-20. “ For Hades does not praise Thee; death does 
not sing praises to Thee: 

They that sink into the grave do not hope for Thy truth. 

The living, the living, he praises Thee, as I do to-day ; 

The father to the children makes known Thy truth. 

Jehovah is ready to give me salvation ; 

Therefore will we play my stringed instruments all the days 
of my life 

In the house of Jehovah.” 


We have here that comfortless idea of the future state, 
which. is so common in the Psalms (vid. Ps. vi. 6, xxx. 10, 
Ixxxviii. 12, 18, cf. cxv. 17), and also in the book of Ecclesi- 
astes (Eccles. ix. 4, 5, 10). The foundation of this idea, not- 
withstanding the mythological dress, is an actual truth (vid. 
Psychol. p. 409), which the personal. faith of the hero of Job 
endeavours to surmount (Comment. pp. 150-153, and elsewhere), 
but the decisive removal of which was only to be effected by 
the progressive history of salvation. The verse is introduced 
with “for” (47), inasmuch as the gracious act of God is accounted 
for on the ground that He wished to be still further glorified 
by His servant whom He delivered. x, in ver. 18a, is written 
only once instead of twice, as in ch. xxiii, 4.. They “sink 
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into the grave,” é.e. are not thought of as dying, but as already 
dead. “Truth” (émeth) is the sincerity of God, with which 
He keeps His promises. Ver. 19 reminds us that Manasseh, 
who was twelve years old when he succeeded his father, was 
not yet born (cf. ch. xxxix.7). The ayrwind nim, wérres cwtew 
pe, is the same as in ch. xxxvii.26. The change in the number 
in ver. 205 may be explained from the fact that the writer 
thought of himself as the choral leader of his family ; ay is a 
suffix, not a substantive termination (Ewald, § 164, p. 427). 
The impression follows us to the end, that we have cultivated, 
rather than original poetry here. Hezekiah’s love to the older 
sacred literature is well known. He restored the liturgical 
psalmody (2 Chron. xxix. 30). He caused a further collection 
of proverbs to be made, as a supplement to the older book of 
Proverbs (Prov. xxv. 1). The “men of Hezekiah” resembled 
the Pisistratian Society, of which Onomacritos was the head. 

On vers. 21, 22, see the notes at the close of vers. 4-6, 
where these two verses belong. 


D. THREATENING OF THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY OCCA- 
SIONED BY HEZEKIAH.—CHAP. XXXIX. 


From this point onwards the text of the book of Kings (2 
Kings xx. 12-19, cf. 2 Chron. xxxii. 24-31) runs parallel to 
the text before us. Babylonian ambassadors have an interview 
with the convalescent king of Judah. Ver. 1. “ At that time 
Merodach Bal adan (K. Berodach Bal’adan), son of Baladan 
king of Babel, sent writings and a present to Hizkiyahu, and 
heard (K. for hehad heard) that he (K. Hizkiyahu) had been sick, 
and was restored again.” The two texts here share the original 
text between them. Instead of the unnatural yov™ (which 
would link the cause on to the effect, as in 2 Sam. xiv. 5), we 
should read '¥ °3, whereas PIN") in our text appears to be the 
genuine word out of which 1ptn in the other text has sprung, 
although it is not indispensable, as nbn has a pluperfect sense. 
In a similar manner the name of the king of Babylon is given 
here correctly as JIN1 (Nissel, JI? without x, as in Jer. 1. 2), 
whilst the book of Kings has 77872 (according to the Masora 
with x), probably occasioned by the other name Bal’adan, which 
begins with Beth. It cannot be maintained that the words 
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ben Bal’ ddén are a mistake; at the same time, Bal’adan (Jos. 
Baladas) evidently cannot be a name by itself if M*ra’dakh 
Bal ddan signifies “ Merodach (the Babylonian Bel or Jupiter") 
jilium dedit.’? Tn the Canon Ptol. Mardokempados is preceded 
by a Jugeus; and the inscriptions, according to G. Rawlinson, 
Mon. ii. 395, indicate Merodach-Baladan as the “son of Yakin.” 
They relate that the latter acknowledged Tiglath-pileser as his 
feudal lord; that, after reigning twelve years as a vassal, he 
rose in rebellion against Sargon in league with the Susanians 
and the Aramzan tribes above Babylonia, and lost everything 
except his life ; that he afterwards rebelled against Sennacherib 
in conjunction with a Chaldean prince named Susudb, just after 
Sennacherib had returned from his first? Judean campaign 
to Nineveh ; and that having been utterly defeated, he took 
refuge in an island of the Persian Gulf. He does not make 
his appearance any more; but Susub escaped from his place of 
concealment, and being supported by the Susanians and cer- 
tain Aramean tribes, fought a long and bloody battle with 
Sennacherib on the Lower Tigris. This battle he lost, and 
Nebo-som-iskun, a son of Merodach Baladan, fell into the hands 
of the conqueror. In the midst of these details, as given by the 
inscriptions, the statement of the Can. Ptol. may still be main- 
tained, according to which the twelve years of Mardokempados 
(a contraction, as Ewald supposes, of Mardokempalados) com- 
mence with the year 721. From this point onwards the biblical 
and extra-biblical accounts dovetail together ; whereas in Poly- 
histor (Eus. chron. arm.) the following Babylonian rulers are 
mentioned : “a brother of Sennacherib, Acises, who reigned 
hardly a month; Marodach Baladan, six months; Elibus into 
the third year; Asordan, Sennacherib’s son, who was made 
king after the defeat of Elibus.” Now, as the Can. Ptolem. 
also gives a Belibos with a three years’ reign, the identity of 
Mardokempados and Marodach Baladan is indisputable. The 
Can. Ptol. seems only to take into account his legitimate reign 
as a vassal, and Polyhistor (from Berosus) only his last act 
of rebellion. At the same time, this is very far from removing 
all the difficulties that lie in the way of a reconciliation, more 

1 Rawlinson, Monarchies, i. 169. 

2 Oppert, Expédition, ii. 355. 

8 The inscriptions mention two campaigns. 
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especially the chronological difficulties. Rawlinson, who places 
the commencement of the (second) Judean campaign in the 
year 698, and therefore transfers it to the end of the twenty- 
ninth year of Hezekiah’s reign instead of the middle, sets 
himself in opposition not only to ch. xxxvi. 1, but also to 
ch. xxxviii. 5 and 2 Kings xviii. 2. According to the biblical 
accounts, as compared with the Can. Ptol., the embassy must 
have been sent by Merodach Baladan during the period of his 
reign as vassal, which commenced in the year 721. Apparently 
it had only the harmless object of congratulating the king upon 
his recovery (and also, according to 2 Chron. xxxii. 31, of 
making some inquiry, in the interests of Chaldean astrology, 
into the médphéth connected with the sun-dial); but it cer- 
tainly had also the secret political object of making common 
cause with Hezekiah to throw off the Assyrian yoke. All that 
can be maintained with certainty beside this is, that the embassy 
cannot have been sent before the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s 
reign; for as he reigned twenty-nine years, his illness must 
have occurred, according to ch. xxxviii. 5, in the fourteenth 
year itself, i.e. the seventh year of Mardokempados. Such 
questions as whether the embassy came before or after the 
Assyrian catastrophe, which was still in the future at the time 
referred to in ch. xxxviii. 4-6, or whether it came before or 
after the payment of the compensation money to Sennacherib 
(2 Kings xviii. 14-16), are open to dispute. In all probability 
it took place immediately before the Assyrian campaign,’ as 
Hezekiah was still able to show off the abundance of his riches 
to the Babylonian ambassadors. 

Ver. 2. “ And Hezekiah rejoiced (K. heard, which is quite 
inappropriate) concerning them, and showed them (K. all) his 
storehouse : the silver, and the gold, and the spices, and the fine oil 
(hasshémen, K. shemen), and all his arsenal, and all that was in 
fas treasures: there was nothing that Hezekiah had not shown 
them, in his house or in all his kingdom.” Although there were 


2 A reviewer in the Theol. L. Bl. 1857, p. 12, inquires: ‘“‘ How could 
the prophet have known that all that Hezekiah showed to the Babylonian 
ambassador would one day be brought to Babylon, when in a very short 
time these treasures would all have been given by Hezekiah to the king of 
Assyria?” Answer: The prophecy is so expressed in ch. xxxix. 6, 7, that 
this intervening occurrence does not prejudice its truth at all. 
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spices kept in M3) ma, N33 is not equivalent to nnd) (from R22, 
to break to pieces, to pulverize), which is applied to gum-dragon 
and other drugs, but is the niphal 132 from mia (piel, Arab. 
kayyata, to cram full, related to 513 (0°3), D2) (D332), and pos- 
sibly also to O03, katama (Hitzig, Knobel, Fiirst), and conse- 
quently it does not mean “the house of his spices,” as Aquila, 
Symmachus, and the Vulgate render it, but his “ treasure- 
house or storehouse” (Targ., Syr., Saad.). It differs, however, 
from béth kélim, the wood house of Lebanon (ch. xxii. 8). He 
was able to show them all that was worth seeing “in his whole 
kingdom,” inasmuch as it was all concentrated in Jerusalem, 
the capital. 

The consequences of this coqueting with the children of 
the stranger, and this vain display, are pointed out in vers. 3-8: 
“ Then came Isaiah the prophet to king Hizkiyahu, and said to 
him, What have these men said, and whence come they to thee? 
Hizkiyahu said, They came to me from a far country (K. omits 
to me), out of Babel. He said.further, What have they seen 
in thy house? Hizkiyahu said, All that is in my house have 
they seen: there was nothing in my treasures that I had not 
shown them. Then Isaiah said to Hizkiyahu, Hear the word of 
Jehovah of hosts (K. omits ts*bh@ oth); Behold, days come, that all 
that ts in thy house, and all that thy fathers have laid up unto 
this day, will be carried away to Babel (723, K. 233): nothing will 
be left behind, saith Jehovah. And of thy children that proceed 
from thee, whom thou shalt beget, will they take (K. chethib, ‘will 
he take’); and they will be courtiers in the palace of the king of 
Babel. Then said Hizkiyahu to Isaiah, Good is the word of 
Jehovah which thou hast spoken. And he said further, Yea (2, 
K. o8 nina), there shall be peace and stedfastness in my days.” 
Hezekiah’s two candid answers in vers. 3 and 4 are an invo- 
luntary condemnation of his own conduct, which was sinful in 
two espects. This self-satisfied display of worthless earthly 
possessions would bring its own punishment in their loss; and 
this obsequious suing for admiration and favour on the part 
of strangers, would be followed by plundering and enslaving 
on the part of those very same strangers whose envy he had 
excited. The prophet here foretells the Babylonian captivity ; 
but, in accordance with the occasion here given, not as the 
destiny of the whole nation, but as that of the house of David. 
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Even political sharp-sightedness might have foreseen, that some 
such disastrous consequences would follow Hezekiah’s impru- 
dent course; but this absolute certainty, that Babylon, which 
was then struggling hard for independence, would really be 
the heiress to the Assyrian government of the world, and that 
it was not from Assyria, which was actually threatening Judah 
with destruction for its rebellion, but from Babylon, that this 
destruction would really come, was impossible without the spirit 
of prophecy. We may infer from ver. 7 (cf. ch. xxxviii. 19, 
and for the fulfilment, Dan. i. 3) that Hezekiah had no son as 
yet, at least none with a claim to the throne; and this is con- 
firmed by 2 Kings xxi. 1. So far as the concluding words are 
concerned, we should quite misunderstand them, if we saw 
nothing in them but common egotism. ‘2 (for) is explanatory 
here, and therefore confirmatory. O8 sida, however, does not 
mean “yea, if only,” as Ewald supposes (§ 324, 5), but is also 
explanatory, though in an interrogative form, “Is it not good 
(i.e. still gracious and kind), if,’ etc.? He submits with 
humility to the word of Jehovah, in penitential acknowledgment 
of his vain, shortsighted, untheocratic conduct, and feels that 
he is mercifully spared by God, inasmuch as the divine bless- 
ings of peace and stability (N28 a self-attesting state of things, 


without any of those changes which disappoint our confident 
expectations) would continue. “Although he desired the pros- 
perity of future ages, it would not have been right for him 
to think it nothing that God had given him a token of His 
clemency, by delaying His judgment” (Calvin). 

Over the kingdom of Judah there was now hanging the 
very same fate of captivity and exile, which had put. an end to 
the kingdom of Israel eight years before. When the author of 
the book of Kings prefaces the four accounts of Isaiah in 2 
Kings xviii. 13-20, with the recapitulation in 2 Kings xviii. 
9-12 (cf. ch. xvii. 5, 6), his evident meaning is, that the end 
of the kingdom of Israel, and the beginning of the end of the 
kingdom of Judah, had their meeting-point in Hezekiah’s time. 
As Israel fell under the power of the Assyrian empire, which 
foundered upon Judah, though only through a miraculous 
manifestation of the grace of God (see Hos. i. 7); so did 
Judah fall a victim to the Babylonian empire. The four 
accounts are so arranged, that the first two, together with the 
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epilogue in Isa. xxxvii. 36 sqq., which contains the account of 
the fulfilment, bring the Assyrian period of judgment to a 
close; and the last two, with the eventful sketch in ch. xxxix. 
6, 7, open the way for the great bulk of the prophecies which 
now follow in ch. xl.-Ixvi., relating to the Babylonian period 
of judgment. This Janus-headed arrangement of the contents 
of ch. xxxvi.—xzxxix. isa proof that this historical section formed 
an original part of the “ vision of Isaiah.” At any rate, it leads 
to the conclusion that, whoever arranged the four accounts in 
their present order, had ch. xl.-lxvi. before him at the time. 
We believe, however, that we may, or rather, considering the 
prophetico-historical style of ch. xxxvi.—xxxix., that we must, 
draw the still further conclusion, that Isaiah himself, when he 
revised the collection of his prophecies at the end of Hezekiah’s 
reign, or possibly not till the heginning of Manasseh’s, bridged 
over the division between the two halves of the collection by the 
historical trilogy in the seventh book. 


SECOND HALF OF THE COLLECTION. 
CHAP. XL-LXVI. 


Tue first half consisted of seven parts; the second consists of 
three. The trilogical arrangement of this cycle of prophecies 
has hardly been disputed by any one, since Riickert pointed it 
out in his Translation of the Hebrew Prophets (1831). And it 
is equally certain that each part consists of 3x3 addresses. 
The division of the chapters furnishes an unintentional proof 
of this, though the true commencement is not always indi- 
cated. The first part embraces the following nine addresses : 
ch. xl.3 xli.; xlii, 1-xlii. 18; xlii. 14-xliv. 5; xliv. 6-23; 
xliv. 24~-xlv.; xlvi.; xlvii.; xlviii. The second part includes 
the following nine: ch. slix.; lL; li.; lii, 1-12; Iii, 13-liii. ; 
liv.; lv.; Ivi. 1-8; lvi. 9-lvii. The third part the following 
nine: ch. lviii.; lix.; Ix.; Ixi.5; Ixii.; Ixiii. 1-6; Ixiii. 7-lxiv. ; 
Ixy.; Ixvi. It is only in the middle of the first part that the 
division is at all questionable. In the other two it is hardly 
possible to err. The theme of the whole is the comforting 
announcement of the approaching deliverance, and its attendant 
summons to repentance. For the deliverance itself was for the 
Israel, which remained true to the confession of Jehovah in 
the midst of affliction and while redemption was delayed, and 
not for the rebellious, who denied Jehovah in word and deed, 
and thus placed themselves on the level of the heathen. 
“ There is no peace, saith Jehovah, for the wicked:” with these 
words does the first part of the twenty-seven addresses close in 
ch, xlviii. 22. The second closes in ch. lvii. 21 in a more 
excited and fuller tone: “ There is no peace, saith my God, for 
the wicked.” And at the close of the third part (ch. Ixvi. 24) 
the prophet drops this form of refrain, and declares the miser- 
able end of the wicked in deeply pathetic though horrifying 
terms: “ Their worm shall not die, and their fire shall not be 
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quenched, and they shall be an abhorrence to all jlesh;” just as, at 
the close of the fifth book of the Psalms, the shorter form of 
U'rakhah (blessing) is dropt, and an entire psalm, the Hallelujah 
(Ps. cl.), takes its place. 

The three parts, which are thus marked off by the prophet 
himself, are only variations of the one theme common to them 
all. At the same time, each has its own leading thought, and 
its own special key-note, which is struck in the very first words. 
In each of the three parts, also, a different antithesis stands 
in the foreground: viz. in the first part, ch. xJ.-xlviii., the con- 
trast between Jehovah and the idols, and between Israel and 
the heathen; in the second part, ch. xlix.-lvii., the contrast 
between the present suffering of the Servant of Jehovah and 
His future glory; in the third part, ch. lviii-lxvi., the con- 
trast observable in the heart of Israel itself, between the hypo- 
crites, the depraved, the rebellions, on the one side, and the 
faithful, the mourning, the persecnted, on the other. The first 
part sets forth the deliverance from Babylon, in which the 
prophecy of Jehovah is fulfilled, to the shame and overthrow of 
the idols and their worshippers; the second part, the way of 
the Servant of Jehovah through deep humiliation to exaltation 
and glory, which is at the same time the exaltation of Israel to 
the height of its world-wide calling; the third part, the indis- 
pensable conditions of participation in the future redemption 
and glory. There is some truth in Hahn’s opinion, that the 
distinctive characteristics of the three separate parts are ex- 
hibited in the three clauses of ch. xl. 2: “that her distress is 
ended, that her debt is paid, that she has received (according to 
his explanation, ‘will receive’) double for all her sins.” For 
the central point of the first part is really the termination of 
the Babylonian distress ; that of the second, the expiation of 
guilt by the self-sacrifice of the Servant of Jehovah ; and that 
of the third, the assurance that the sufferings will be followed 
by “a far more exceeding weight of glory.” The promise 
rises higher and higher in the circular movements of the 3x9 
addresses, until at length it reaches its zenith in ch. lxv. and 
Ixvi., and links time and eternity together. 

So far as the language is concerned, there is nothing more 
finished or more elevated in the whole of the Old Testament 
than this trilogy of addresses by Isaiah. In ch. i—xxxix. of 
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the collection, the prophet’s language is generally more com- 
pressed, chiselled (Japidarisch), plastic, although even there his 
style passes through all varieties of colour. But here in ch. 
xl.-Ixvi., where he no longer has his foot upon the soil of his 
own time, but is transported into the far distant future, as into 
his own home, even the language retains an ideal and, so to 
speak, ethereal character. It has grown into a broad, pellucid, 
shining stream, which floats us over as it were into the world 
beyond, upon majestic yet gentle and translucent waves. 
There are only two passages in which it becomes more harsh, 
turbid, and ponderous, viz. ch. liii. and Ivi. 9-Ivii. 1la. In the 
former it is the emotion of sorrow which throws its shadow 
upon it; in the latter, the emotion of wrath. And in every 
other instance in which it changes, we may detect at once the 
influence of the object and of the emotion. In ch. Isiii. 7 the 
prophet strikes the note of the liturgical ¢‘philléh ; in ch. Isiii. 
19b-Ixiv. 4 it is sadness which chokes the stream of words; in 
ch. lxiv. 5 you hear, as in Jer. iii. 25, the key-note of the 
liturgical viddwy, or confessional prayer. 

And when we turn to the contents of his trilogy, it is 
more incomparable still. It commences with a prophecy, which 
gave to John the Baptist the great theme of his preaching. 
It closes with the prediction of the creation of a new heaven 
and new earth, beyond which even the last page of the New 
Testament Apocalypse cannot go. And in the centre (ch. lii. 
13—lii.) the sufferings and exaltation of Christ are proclaimed 
as clearly, as if the prophet had stood beneath the cross itself, 
and had seen the Risen Saviour. He is transported to the very 
commencement of the New Testament times, and begins just 
like the New Testament evangelists. He afterwards describes 
the death and resurrection of Christ as completed events, with 
all the clearness of a Pauline discourse. And lastly, he clings 
to the heavenly world beyond, like John in the Apocalypse. 
Yet the Old Testament limits are not disturbed; but within 
those limits, evangelist, apostle, and apocalyptist are all con- 
densed into one. Throughout the whole of these addresses we 
never meet with a strictly Messianic prophecy; and yet they 
have more christological depth than all the Messianic prophecies 
taken together. The bright picture of the coming King, which 
is met with in the earlier Messianic prophecies, undergoes a 
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metamorphosis here, out of which it issues enriched by many 
essential elements, viz. those of the two status, the mors vicaria, 
and the munus triplex. The dark typical background of 
suffering, which the mournful Davidic psalms give to the figure 
of the Messiah, becomes here for the first time an object of 
direct prediction. The place of the Son of David, who is only 
a King, is now taken by the Servant of Jehovah, who is Prophet 
and Priest by virtue of His self-sacrifice, and King as well; the 
Saviour of Israel and of the Gentiles, persecuted even to death 
by His own nation, but exalted by God to be both Priest and 
King. So rich and profound a legacy did Isaiah leave to the 
church of the captivity, and to the church of the future also, 
yea, even to the New Jerusalem upon the new earth. Heng- 
stenberg has very properly compared these prophecies of Isaiah 
to the Deuteronomic “last words” of Moses in the steppes 
of Moab, and to the last words of the Lord Jesus, within the 
circle of His own disciples, as reported by John. It is a 
thoroughly esoteric book, left to the church for future inter- 
pretation. To none of the Old Testament prophets who 
followed him was the ability given perfectly to open the book. 
Nothing but the coming of the Servant of Jehovah in the 
person of Jesus Christ could break all the seven seals. But 
was Isaiah really the author of this book of consolation ? 
Modern criticism visits all who dare to assert this with the 
double ban of want of science and want of conscience. It 
regards Isaiah’s authorship as being quite as impossible as any 
miracle in the sphere of nature, of history, or of the spirit. 
No prophecies find any favour in its eyes, but such as can be 
naturally explained. It knows exactly how far a prophet can 
see, and where he must stand, in order to see so far. But 
we are not tempted at all to purchase such omniscience at the 
price of the supernatural. We believe in the supernatural 
reality of prophecy, simply because history furnishes indis- 
putable proofs of it, and because a supernatural interposition 
on the part of God in both the inner and outer life of man 
takes place even at the present day, and can be readily put to 
the test. But this interposition varies greatly both in degree 
and kind; and even in the far-sight of the prophets there were 
the greatest diversities, according to the measure of their 
charisma. It is quite possible, therefore, that Isaiah may 
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have foreseen the calamities of the Babylonian age and the 
deliverance that followed “by an excellent spirit,” as the son of 
Sirach says (Ecclus. xlviii. 24), and may have lived and moved 
in these “last things,’ even at a time when the Assyrian 
empire was still standing. But we do not regard all that is 
possible as being therefore real. We can examine quite im- 
partially whether this really was the case, and without our 
ultimate decision being under the constraint of any unalterable 
foregone conclusion, like that of the critics referred to. All 
that we have said in praise of ch. xl.-Ixvi. would retain its 
fullest force, even if the author of the whole should prove to be 
a prophet of the captivity, and not Isaiah. 

We have already given a cursory glance at the general and 
particular grounds upon which we maintain the probability, or 
rather the certainty, that Isaiah was the author of ch. xl.—Ixvi. 
vid. vol. i. pp. 57-62) ; and we have explained them more fully 
in the concluding remarks to Drechsler’s Commentary (vol. iii. 
pp. 861-416), to which we would refer any readers who wish 
to obtain a complete insight into the pro and con of this critical 
question. All false supports of Isaiah’s authorship have there 
been willingly given up; for the words of Job to his friends 
(sili. 7, 8) are quite as applicable to a biblical theologian of 
the present day. 

We have admitted, that throughout the whole of the 
twenty-seven prophecies, the author of ch. xJ.-Ixvi. has the 
captivity as his fixed standpoint, or at any rate as a standpoint 
that is only so far a fluctuating one, as the eventual deliverance 
approaches nearer and nearer, and that without ever betraying 
the difference between the real present and this ideal one; so 
that as the prophetic vision of the future has its roots in every 
other instance in the soil of the prophet’s own time, and springs 
out of that soil, to all appearance he is an exile himself. But 
notwithstanding this, the following arguments may be adduced 
in support of Isaiah’s authorship. In the first place, the de- 
liverance foretold in these prophecies, with all its attendant 
circumstances, is referred to as something beyond the reach of 
human foresight, and known to Jehovah alone, and as some- 
thing the occurrence of which would prove Him to be the God 
of Gods. Jehovah, the God of the prophecy, knew the name 


of Cyrus even before he knew it himself; and He demon« 
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strated His Godhead to al! the world, inasmuch as He caused 
the name and work of the deliverer of Israel to be foretold (ch. 
xlv. 4-7). Secondly, although these prophecies rest through- 
out upon the soil of the captivity, and do not start with the 
historical basis of Hezekiah’s time, as we should expect them 
to do, with Isaiah as their author; yet the discrepancy between 
this phenomenon and the general character of prophecy else- 
where, loses its full force as an argument against Isaiah’s 
authorship, if we do not separate ch. x].-Ixvi. from ch. i—xxxix. 
and take it as an independent work, as is generally done. The 
whole of the first half of the collection is a staircase, leading 
up to these addresses to the exiles, and bears the same relation 
to them, as a whole, as the Assyrian pedestal in ch. xiv. 24-27 to 
the Babylonian mass@’ in ch. xiii.—xiv. 26 (see vol. i. 317). This 
relation between the two—namely, that Assyrian prophecies 
lay the foundation for Babylonian—runs through the whole of 
the first half. It is so arranged, that the prophecies of the 
Assyrian times throughout have intermediate layers, which 
reach beyond those times; and whilst the former constitute the 
groundwork, the latter form the gable. This is the relation in 
which ch. xxiv.—xxvii. stand to ch. xiii—xxiti, and ch. xxxiv. 
xxxv. to ch. xxviii-xxxiii. And within the cycle of prophecies 
against the nations, three Babylonian prophecies — viz. ch. 
xili.-xiv. 23, xxi. 1-10, and xxiii—form the commencement, 
middle, and end. The Assyrian prophecies lie within a circle, 
the circumference and diameter of which consist of prophecies 
that have a longer span. And are all these prophecies, that 
are inserted with such evident skill and design, to be taken 
away from our prophet? The oracle concerning Babel, in 
ch. xiiixiv. 23, has all the ring of a prophecy of Isaiah’s, as 
we have already seen; and in the epilogue, in ch. xiv. 24-27, 
it has Isaiah’s signature. The second oracle concerning Babel, 
in ch. xxi. 1-10, is not only connected with three passages of 
Isaiah’s that are acknowledged as genuine, so as to form a 
tetralogy ; but in style and spirit it is most intimately bound 
up with them. The cycle of prophecies of the final cata- 
strophe (ch. xxiv.-xxvii.) commences so thoroughly in Isaiah’s 
style, that nearly every word and every turn in the first three 
verses bears Isaiali’s stamp; and in ch. xxvii. 12, 13, it dies 
away, just like the book of Immanuel, ch. xi. 11 sqq. And 
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the genuineness of ch. xxxiv. and xxxv. has never yet been 
disputed on any valid grounds. Knobel, indeed, maintains 
that the historical hackground of this passage establishes its 
spuriousness ; but it is impossible to detect any background of 
contemporaneous history. Edom in this instance represents 
the world, as opposed to the people of God, just as Moab does 
in ch. xxv. Consider, moreover, that these disputed prophecies 
form a series which constitutes in every respect a prelude to 
ch. xl.-lxvi. Have we not in ch. xiv. 1, 2, the substance of 
ch, xl.-lxvi., as it were, in nuce? Is not the trilogy “ Babel,” in 
ch, xlvi—slviii., like an expansion of the vision in ch. xxi. 1-10? 
Is not the prophecy concerning Edom in ch. xxxiv. the side- 
piece to ch. Ixiii. 1-6? And do we not hear in ch. xxxv. the 
direct prelude to the melody, which is continued in ch. xl.—Ixvi. ? 
And to this we may add still further the fact, that prominent 
marks of Isaiah are common alike to the disputed prophecies, 
and to those whose genuineness is acknowledged. The name 
of God, which is so characteristic of Isaiah, and which we meet 
with on every hand in acknowledged prophecies in ch, i.—xxxis., 
viz. “the Holy One of Israel,” runs also through ch. x1.~Ixvi. 
(vol. i, 193). And so again do the confirmatory words, “Thus 
saith Jehovah,” and the interchange of the national names 
Jacob and Israel (compare, for example, ch. xl. 27 with ch. 
xxix. 23).' The rhetorical figure called epanaphora, which 
may he illustrated by an Arabic proverb,?— 


‘Enjoy the scent of the yellow roses of Negd; 
For when the evening is gone, it is over with the yellow roses,” — 


is very rare apart from the book of Isaiah (Gen. vi. 9, xxxv. 
12; Lev. xxv. 41; Job xi. 7); whereas in the book of Isaiah 
itself it runs like a favourite oratorical turn from heginning to 
end (vid. ch. i. 7, iv. 3, vi. 11, xiii. 10, xiv. 25, xv. 8, xxs. 20, 
xxxiv. 9, xl. 19, slii. 15, 19, xlviii. 21, 13.13, lil. 6, 7, liv. 4, 
13, 1. 4, lviti. 2, lix. 8,—a collection of examples which could 
probably he still further increased). But there are stil] deeper 
lines of connection than these. How strikingly, for example, 


1 The remark which we made at vol. i. p- 117, to the effect that Isaiah 
prefers Israel, is therefore to be qualified, inasmuch as in ch. xl.~Ixyi. Jacob 
takes precedence of Israel. 

? See Mehren, Rhetorik der Araber, p. 161 sqq. 
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does ch. xxviii. 5 ring in harmony with ch. Ixii. 3, and ch. 
xxix. 23 (cf. v. 7) with ch. lx. 21! And does not the leading 
thought which is expressed in ch. xxii. 11, xxxvii. 26 (cf. ch. 
xxv. 1), viz. that whatever is realized in history has had its 
pre-existence as an idea in God, run with a multiplied echo 
through ch. xl.-Ixvi.? And does not the second half repeat, 
in ch. Ixy. 25, in splendidly elaborate paintings, and to some 
extent in the very same words (which is not unlike Isaiah), 
what we have already found in ch. xi. 6 sqq., xxx. 26, and 
other passages, concerning the future glorification of the earthly 
and heavenly creation? Yea, we may venture to maintain 
(and no one has ever attempted to refute it), that the second 
half of the book of Isaiah (ch. x1.-Ixvi), so far as its theme, its 
standpoint, its style, and its ideas are concerned, is in a state 
of continuous formation throughout the whole of the first (ch. 
i.-xxxix.). On the frontier of the two halves, the prediction in 
ch. xxxix. 5, 7 stands like a sign-post, with the inscription, “To 
Babylon.” There, viz. in Babylon, is henceforth Isaiah’s spi- 
ritual home; there he preaches to the church of the captivity 
the way of salvation, and the consolation of redemption, but to 
the rebellious the terrors of judgment. 

That this is the case, is co:firmed by the reciprocal relation 
in which ch. xl.-Isvi. stand to all the other literature of the 
Old Testament with which we are acquainted. In ch. xl.-Ixvi. 
we find reminiscences from the book of Job (compare ch. xl. 
23 with Job xii. 24; xliv. 25 with Job xii. 17, 20; xliv. 24 with 
Job ix. 8; xl. 14 with Job xxi. 22; lix. 4 with Job xv. 35 and 
Ps, vii. 15). And the first half points back to Job in just the 
same manner. The poetical words 3%, 723077, D'X¥N¥, are only 
met with in the book of Isaiah and the book of Job. Once at 
least, namely ch. lix. 7, we are reminded of mishlé (Prov. i. 16) ; 
whilst in the first half we frequently met with imitations of 
the mdshdl of Solomon. The two halves stand in exactly the 
same relation to the book of Micah; compare ch. lviii. 1 with 
Mic. iii. 8, like ii. 2-4 with Mic. iv. 1-4, and xxvi. 21 with 
Mic. i. 3. And the same relation to Nahum runs through the 
two; compare Nah. iii. 4, 5 with ch. xlvii., ii. 1 with lii. 7a, 16, 
and ii. 11 with xxiv. 1, iii. 13 with xix. 16. We leave the 
question open, on rice side the priority lies. But when we 
find in Zephaniah and Jeremiah points of contact not only with 
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ch. xl.-Ixvi., but also with ch. xiii—xiv. 23, xxi. 1-10, xxxiv.- 
xxxv., which preclude the possibility of accident, it is more than 
improbable that these two prophets should have been imitated 
by the author of ch. xl—Ixvi., since it is in them above all 
others that we meet with the peculiar disposition to blend the 
words and thoughts of their predecessors with their own. Not 
only does Zephaniah establish points of contact with Isa. xiii. 
and xxxiv. in by no means an accidental manner, but compare 
ch. ii. 15 with Isa. xlvii. 8, 10, and ch. iii. 10 with Isa. Ixvi. 
20. The former passage betrays its derivative character by 
the fact that poy is a word that belongs exclusively to Isaiah ; 
whilst the latter is not only a compendium of Isa. Ixvi. 20, 
but also points back to Isa. xviii. 1, 7, in the expression 
waar) 7299. In Jeremiah, the indication of dependence upon 
Isaiah comes out most strongly in the prophecy against Babylon 
in Jer. ]. li.; in fact, it is so strong, that Movers, Hitzig, 
and De Wette regard the anonymous author of ch. xl.-Ixvi. 
as the interpolator of this prophecy. But it also contains echoes 
of Isa. xiii, xiv., xxi., and xxxiv., and is throughout a Mosaic 
of earlier prophecies. The passage in Jer. x. 1-16 concern- 
ing the nothingness of the gods of the nations, sounds also 
most strikingly like Isaiah’s ; compare more especially Isa. xliv. 
12-15, xli. 7, xlvi. 7, though the attempt has also been made 
to render this intelligible by the interpolation hypothesis. It 
is not only in vers. 6-8 and 10, which are admitted to be 
Jeremiah’s, that we meet with the peculiar characteristics of 
Jeremiah ; but even in passages that are rejected we find such 
expressions of his as 75‘, ONIN for OAK, WYI2, DYAYA, MAPB, a 
penal visitation, such as we never meet with in Isaiah m. And 
the whole of the consolatory words in Jer. xxx. 10, 11, and 
again in xlvi. 27, 28, which sound so much like the deutero- 
Isaiah, are set down as having been inserted in the book of 
Jeremiah by Isaiah 11. But Caspari has shown that this is im- 
possible, because the concluding words of the promise, “I will 
correct thee in measure, and will not leave thee altogether 
unpunished,” would have no meaning at al! if uttered at the 
close of the captivity; and also, because such elements as are 
evidently Jeremiah’s, and in which it coincides with prophecies 
of Jeremiah that are acknowledged to be genuine, far outweigh 
those of the deutero-Isaiah. And yet in this passage, when 
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Israel is addressed as “my servant,” we hear the tone of the 
deutero-Isaiah. Jeremiah fuses in this instance, as in many 
other passages, the tones of Isaiah with his own. There are 
also many other passages which coincide with passages of the 
second part of Isaiah, both in substance and expression, though 
not so conclusively as those already quoted, and in which we 
have to decide between regarding Jeremiah as an imitator, or 
Isaiah 11. as an interpolator. But if we compare Jer. vi. 15 
with Isa. lvi. 11, and Isa. xlviii. 6 with Jer. xxxiii. 3, where 
Jeremiah, according to his usual custom, gives a different turn 
to the original passages by a slight change in the letters, we 
shall find involuntary reminiscences of Isaiah in Jeremiah, in 
such parallels as Jer. iii. 16, Isa. Ixv. 17; Jer. iv. 13, Isa. Ixvi, 
15; Jer. xi. 19, Isa. liii.; and shall hear the ring of Isa. li. 
17-23 in Jeremiah’s ginéth, and that of Isa. lvi. 9-Ivii. la in 
the earlier reproachful addresses of Jeremiah, and not vice versa. 

In conclusion, Jet us picture to ourselves the gradual de- 
velopment of Isaiah’s view of the captivity, that penal judgment 
already threatened in the law. (1.) In the Uzziah-Jotham age 
the prophet refers to the captivity, in the most general terms that 
can be conceived, in ch. vi. 12, though he mentions it casually 
by its own name even in ch. v. 13. (2.) In the time of Ahaz 
we already see him far advanced beyond this first sketchy 
reference to the captivity. In ch. xi. 11 sqq. he predicts a 
second deliverance, resembling the Egyptian exodus. Asshur 
stands at the head of the countries of the diaspora, as the 
imperial power by which the judgment of captivity is carried 
out. (3.) Inthe early years of Hezekiah, ch. xxii. 18 appears to 
indicate the carrying away of Judah by Asshur. But when 
the northern kingdom had succumbed to the judgment of the 
Assyrian banishment, and Judah had been mercifully spared 
this judgment, the eyes of Isaiah were directed to Babylon as 
the imperial power destined to execute the same judgment upon 
Judah. We may see this from ch. xxxix. 5-7. Micah also 
speaks of Babylon as the future place of punishment and 
deliverance (Mic. iv. 10). The prophecies of the overthrow 
of Babylon in ch. xiii, 14, 21, are therefore quite in the spirit 
of the prophecies of Hezekiah’s time. And ch, xl—Ixvi. 
merely develop on all sides what was already contained in germ 
in ch, xiv. 1, 2, xxi. 10. It is well known that in the time of 
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Hezekiah Babylon attempted to break loose from Assyria; and 
so also the revolt of the Medes from Asshur, and the union of 
their villages and districts under one monarch named Deyoces, 
occurred in the time of Hezekiah.’ It is quite characteristic of 
Isaiah that he never names the Persians, who were at that time 
still subject to the Medes. He mentions Madaz in ch. xiii. 17 
and xxi, 2, and Koresh (Kurus), the founder of the Persian 
monarchy ; but not that one of the two leading Iranian tribes, 
which gained its liberty through him in the time of Astyages, 
and afterwards rose to the possession of the imperial sway. 

But how is it possible that Isaiah should have mentioned 
Cyrus by name centuries before this time (210 years, according 
to Josephus, Ant. xi. 1, 2)? Windischmann answers this 
question in his Zoroastrische Studien, p. 137. “No one,” he 
says, “who believes in a living, personal, omniscient God, and 
in the possibility of His revealing future events, will ever deny 
that He possesses the power to foretell the name of'a future 
monarch.” And Albrecht Weber, the Indologian, finds in this 
answer “an evidence of self-hardening against the scientific 
conscience,” and pronounces such hardening nothing less than 
“ devilish.” 

It is not possible to come to any understanding concerning 
this point, which is the real nerve of the prevailing settled con- 
clusion as to ch. xl.—Ixvi. We therefore hasten on to our ex- 
position. And in relation to this, if we only allow that the prophet 
really was a prophet, it is of no essential consequence to what 
age he belonged. For in this one point we quite agree with 
the opponents of its genuineness, namely, that the standpoint 
of the prophet is the second half of the captivity. Ifthe author 
is Isaiah, as we feel constrained to assume for reasons that we 
have already stated here and elsewhere, he is entirely carried 
away from his own times, and leads a pneumatic life among the 
exiles. There is, in fact, no more “ Johannic” book in the 
whole of the Old Testament than this book of consolation. It 
is like the product of an Old Testament gift of tongues. The 
fleshly body of speech has been changed into a glorified body; 
and we hear, as it were, spiritual voices from the world. beyond, 
or world of glory. 


1 Spiegel (Eran, p. 318 sqq.) places the revolt of the Medes in the year 
714, and Deyoces in the year 708. 
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PART LI. 
FIRST PROPHECY.—Cuap. xn. 


WORDS OF COMFORT, AND THE GOD OF COMFORT. 


In this first address the prophet vindicates his call to be the 
preacher of the comfort of the approaching deliverance, and 
explains this comfort on the ground that Jehovah, who called 
him to this comforting proclamation, was the incomparably 
exalted Creator and Ruler of the world. The first part of this 
address (vers. 1-11) may be regarded as the prologne to the 
whole twenty-seven. The theme of the prophetic promise, and 
the irresistible certainty of its fulfilment, are here ‘declared. 
‘Turning to the people of the captivity, whom Jehovah has 
neither forgotten nor rejected, the prophet commences thus in 
ver. 1: “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God.” 
This is the divine command to the prophets. Nachdma (piel, 
literally, to cause to breathe again) is repeated, because of its 
urgency (anadiplosis, as in ch. xli. 27, xliii. 11, xxv., etc.). The 
word %8', which does not mean “will say” here (Hofmann, 
Stier), but “saith” (LX X., Jerome),—as, for example, in 1 
Sam. xxiv. 14,—affirms that the command is a continuous one. 
The expression “saith your God” is peculiar to Isaiah, and 
common to both parts of the collection (ch. i. 11, 18, xxxiii. 10, 
xl. 1, 25, xli. 21, Ixvi. 9}. The future in all these passages is 
expressive of that which is taking place or still continuing. 
And it is the same here. The divine command has not been 
issued once only, or merely to one prophet, but is being con- 
tinually addressed to many prophets. “Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people,” is the continual charge of the God of the exiles, 
who has not ceased to be their God even in the midst of wrath, 
to His messengers and heralds the prophets. 

The summons is now repeated with still greater emphasis, 
the substance of the consoling proclamation being also given 
Ver. 2. “ Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem, and ery unto her, 
that her affliction is ended, that her debt is paid, that she has re- 
ceived from the hand of Jehovah double for all her sins.” The 
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holy city is thought of here in connection with the population 
belonging to it. abby 121 (to speak to the heart) is an expres- 
sion applied in Gen. xxxiv. 3 and Judg. xix. 3 to words 
adapted to win the heart; in Gen. 1. 21, to the words used by 
Joseph to inspire his brethren with confidence; whilst here it 
is used in precisely the same sense as in Hos. ii. 16, and possibly 
not without a reminiscence of this earlier prophecy. aN Sar 
(to call to a person) is applied to a prophetic announcement 
made to a person, as in Jer. vii. 27, Zech. i. 4. The announce- 
ment to be made to Jerusalem is then introduced with °3, é7z, 
which serves as the introduction to either an indirect or a direct 
address (Ges. § 155, 1, ¢). (1.) Her affliction has become full, 
and therefore has come to an end. 823, military service, then 
feudal service, and hardship generally (Job vii. 1); here it 
applies to the captivity or exile—that unsheltered bivouac, as 
it were, of the people who had been transported into a foreign 
land, and were living there in bondage, restlessness, and in- 
security. (2.) Her iniquity is atoned for, and the justice of 
God is satisfied: nirtséh, which generally denotes a satisfactory 
reception, is used here in the sense of meeting with a satis- 
factory payment, like {iY NY7 in Lev. xxvi. 41, 43, to pay off 
the debt of sin by enduring the punishment of sin. (3.) The 
third clause repeats the substance of the previous ones with 
greater emphasis and in a fuller tone: Jerusalem has already 
suffered fully for her sins. In direct opposition to nnpe, which 
cannot, when connected with two actual perfects as it is here, 
be taken as a perfect used to indicate the certainty of some 
future occurrence, Gesenius, Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit, Stier, 
and Hahn suppose kiphlayim to refer to the double favour that 
Jerusalem was about to receive (like mishneh in ch. Ixi. 7, and 
possibly borrowed from Isaiah in Zech. ix. 12), instead of to 
the double punishment which Jerusalem had endured (like 
mishneh in Jer. xvi. 18). It is not to be taken, however, in a 
judicial sense; in which case God would appear over-rigid, 
and therefore unjust. Jerusalem had not suffered more than 
its sins had deserved; but the compassion of God regarded 
what His justice had been obliged to inflict upon Jerusalem as 
superabundant. This compassion also expresses itself in the 
words “ for all” (b*khol, c. Beth pretii): there is nothing left for 
further punishment. The turning-point from wrath to love 
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has arrived. The wrath has gone forth in double measure. 
With what intensity, therefore, will the love break forth, which 
has been so long restrained ! 

There is a sethume in the text at this point. The first two 
verses form a small parashah by themselves, the prologue of the 
prologue. After the substance of the consolation has been given 
on its negative side, the question arises, What positive salvation 
is to be expected? This question is answered for the prophet, 
inasmuch as, in the ecstatic stillness of his mind as turned 
to God, he hears a marvellous voice. Ver. 3. “ Hark, a crier ! 
In the wilderness prepare ye a way for Jehovah, make smooth in 
the desert a road for our God.” This is not to be rendered “a 
voice cries” (Ges., Umbreit, etc.) ; but the two words are in 
the construct state, and form an interjectional clause, as in ch. 
xiii. 4, lii. 8, Ixvi. 6: Voice of one crying! Who the crier is 
remains concealed ; his person vanishes in the splendour of his 
calling, and falls into the background behind the substance of 
his cry. The cry sounds like the long-drawn trumpet-blast of 
a herald (cf. ch. xvi. 1). The crier is like the outrider of a 
king, who takes care that the way by which the king is to go 
shall be put into good condition. The king is Jehovah; and 
it is all the more necessary to prepare the way for Him in a 
becoming manuer, that this way leads through the pathless 
desert. Bammnvidbdr is to be connected with panni, on account 
of the parallelism, according to the accents (zakeph katan has a 
stronger disjunctive force here than zakeph gadol, as in Deut. 
xxvi. 14, xxviii. 8, 2 Kings i. 6), though without any conse- 
quent collision with the New Testament description of the ful- 
filment itself. And so also the Targum and Jewish expositors 
take 2192 Np bip together, like the LXX., and after this the 
Gospels. "We may, or rather apparently we must, imagine the 
crier as advancing into the desert, and summoning the people 
to come and make a road through it. But why does the way 
of Jehovah lie through the desert, and whither does it lead? 
It was through the desert that He went to redeem Israel out 
of Egyptian bondage, and to reveal Himself to Israel from 
Sinai (Deut. xxxiii. 2; Judg. v. 4; Ps. lxviii. 8) ; and in Ps. 
Ixviii. 4 (5) God the Redeemer of His people is called harakhebh 
bé& drabhoth. Just as His people looked for Him then, when 
they were between Egypt and Canaan; so was He to be looked 
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for by His people again, now that they were in the “desert of 
the sea” (ch. xxi. 1), and separated by Arabia deserta from 
their fatherland. If He were coming at the head of His 
people, He Himself would clear the hindrances out of His way; 
but He was coming throngh the desert to Israel, and therefore 
Israel itself was to take care that nothing should impede the 
rapidity or detract from the favour of the Coming One. The 
description answers to the reality ; but, as we shall frequently 
find as we go further on, the literal meaning spiritualizes itself 
in an allegorical way. 

The summons proceeds in a commanding tone. Ver. 4. 
“ Let every valley be exalted, and every mountain and hill made 
low ; and let the rugged be made a plain, and the ledges of rocks 
a valley.” *'M, which takes its tone from the two jussive verbs, 
is also itself equivalent to "1. Instead of 83 (from 83), the 
pointing in Zech. xiv. 4, we have here (according to Kimchi) 
the vowel-pointing 8’; at the same time, the editions of Brescia, 
Pesaro, Venice 1678, have 8°23 (with tzere), and this is also the 
reading of a codex of Luzzatto without Masoretic notes. The 
command, according to its spiritual interpretation, points to the 
encouragement of those that are cast down, the humiliation of 
the self-righteons and self-secure, the changing of dishonesty 
into simplicity, and of unapproachable haughtiness into sub- 
mission (for “égobh, hilly, ragged,’ compare Jer. xvii. 9 together 
with Hab. ii. 4). In general, the meaning is that Israel is to 
take care, that the God who is coming to deliver it shall find it 
in such an inward and outward state as befits His exaltation 
and His purpose. 

The cry of the crier proceeds thus in ver. 5: “ And the 
glory of Jehovah will be revealed, and ail flesh seeth together: for 
the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it.’ The pret. cons. ban is 
here apodosis imper. When the way is prepared for Jehovah 
the Coming One, the glory of the God of salvation will unveil 
itself (on the name Jehovah, which is applied to God, the abso- 
lute I, as living and revealing Himself in history, more espe- 
cially in the history of salvation, see vol. i. p. 67). His parousia 
is the revelation of His glory (1 Pet. iv. 13). This revelation 
is made for the good of Israel, but not secretly or exclusively ; 


1 In this ethical sense Essex applied the word to Queen Elizabeth. See 
Hefele, Ximenes, p. 90 (ed. 2). 
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for all the human race, called here designedly “all flesh” (hol 
basar), will come to see it (compare Luke iii. 6, “the salvation 
of God”). Man, because he is flesh, cannot see God without 
dying (Ex. xxxiii. 20); but the future will fill up this gulf of 
separation. , The object to the verb “see” is not what follows, 
as Rosenmiiller supposes, viz. “that the mouth of Jehovah hath 
spoken,” for the word of promise which is here fulfilled is not 
one addressed to all flesh; nor does it mean, “see that Jehovah 
hath spoken with His own mouth,” ie. after having become 
man, as Stier maintains, for the verb required in this case would 
be 1273, not 123. The clause, “for the mouth of Jehovah hath 
spoken it,” is rather Isaiah’s usual confirmation of the fore- 
going prophecy (see vol. i. p. 425). Here the crier uses it to 
establish the certainty of what he foretells, provided that Israel 
will do what he sammons it to perform. 

The prophet now hears a second voice, and then a third, 
entering i:1@Mzonversation with it. Vers. 6-8. “ Hark, one 
speaking, ed Of Axl he answers, What shall I cry? All flesh 
is grass, a1 %Wall¢é % beauty as the flower of the field. Grass 
is withereaey Sop faded: for the breath of Jehovah has blown 
upon it Us ely grass is the people; grass withereth, flower 
fadeth: * he ithe word of our God will stand for ever.” A second 
voice celebrates the divine word of promise in the face of the 
approaching fulfilment, and appoints a preacher of its eternal 
duration. The verb is not 708) (e dizi, LXX., Vulg.), but 
7281; so that the person asking the question is not the prophet 
himself, but an ideal person, whom he has before him in vision- 
ary objectiveness. The appointed theme of his proclamation 
is the perishable nature of all flesh (ver. 5 aca odpé, here 
mwaoa 4 cdpé), and, on the other hand, the imperishable nature 
of the word of God. Men living in the flesh are universally 
impotent, perishing, limited; God, on the contrary (ch. xxxi. 3), 
is the omnipotent, eternal, all-determining ; and like Himself, so 
is His word, which, regarded as the vehicle and utterance of His 
willing and thinking, is not something separate from Himself, 
and therefore is the same as He. Chasdo is the charm or grace- 
fulness of the outward appearance (LXX.; 1 Pet. i. 24, deka: 
see Schott on the passage, Jas. i. 11, edmpérea). The com- 
parison instituted with grass and flower recals ch. xxxvii. 27 
and Job viii. 12, and still more Ps. xc. 5, 6, and Job xiv. 2. 
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Ver. 7a describes what happens to the grass and flower. The 
preterites, like the Greek aoristus gnomicus (cf. ch. xxvi. 10), 
express a fact of experience sustained by innumerable examples: 
exaruit gramen, emarcuit flos ; consequently the *) which follows 
is not hypothetical (granting that), but explanatory of the 
reason, viz. “because radch Jehovah hath blown upon it,” ie. 
the “breath” of God the Creator, which pervades the crea- 
tion, generating life, sustaining life, and destroying life, and 
whose most characteristic elementary manifestation is the wind. 
Every breath of wind is a drawing of the breath of the whole 
life of nature, the active indwelling principle of whose existence 
is the radch of God. A fresh verse ought to commence now 
with j28. The clause DY7 137 28 is genuine, and thoroughly 
in Isaiah’s style, notwithstanding the LX-X., which Gesenius 
and Hitzig follow. jo8 is not equivalent to a comparative 12 
(Ewald, § 105, a), but is assuring, as in ch. xlv. 15, xlix. 4, 
liii. 4; and hé‘dm (the people) refers to men #idts-ally, as in 
ch. xlii. 5. The order of thought is in the forjthisf a triolet. 
The explanation of the striking simile commencic with ’dkhen 
(surely); and then in the repetition of the \ pds, “ grass 
withereth, flower fadeth,” the men are intended, wymiresemble 
the grass and the flower. Surely grass is the hu.dim race; 
such grass withereth and such flower fadeth, but the word of 
our God (Jehovah, the God of His people and of sacred history) 
yaqum UV oldin, te. it rises up without withering or fading, and 
endures for ever, fulfilling and verifying itself through all 
times. This general truth refers, in the present instance, to 
the word of promise uttered by the voice in the desert. If the 
word of God generally has an eternal duration, more especially 
is this the case with the word of the parousia of God the 
Redeemer, the word in which all the words of God are yea 
and amen. The imperishable nature of this word, however, 
has for its dark foil the perishable nature of all flesh, and all 
the beauty thereof. The oppressors of Israel are mortal, and 
their chesed with which they impose and bribe is perishable ; 
but the word of God, with which Israel can console itself, pre- 


1 bax has munach here and in ver. 8 attached to the penultimate in 


all correct texts (hence milel, on account of the monosyllable which fol- 
lows), and metheg on the tzere to sustain the lengthening. 
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serves the field, and ensures it a glorious end to its history. 
Thus the seal, which the first crier set upon the promise of 
Jehovah's speedy coming, is inviolable ; and the comfort which 
the prophets of God are to bring to His people, who have now 
been suffering so long, is infallibly sure. 

The prophet accordingly now takes, as his standpoint, the 
time when Jehovah will already have come. Ver. 9. “ Upon 
a high mountain get thee up, O evangelistess Zion; lift up thy 
voice with strength, evangelistess Jerusalem: lift up, be not 
afraid ; say to the cities of Judah, Behold your God.” Knobel 
and others follow the LXX. and Targum, and regard Zion 
and Jerusalem as accusatives of the object, viz. “ preacher of sal- 
vation (i.e. a chorus of preachers) to Zion-Jerusalem ;” but 
such parallels as ch. lii. 7 and Ixii. 11 are misleading here. 
The words are in apposition (A. S. Th. edayyerifouévn Zidv). 
Zion-Jerusalem herself is called an evangelistess: the personi- 
fication as a female renders this probable at the outset, and it 
is placed beyond all doubt by the fact, that it is the cities of 
Judah (the daughters of Zion-Jerusalem) that are to be evan- 
gelized. The prophet’s standpoint here is in the very midst: 
of the parousia. When Jerusalem shall have her God in the 
midst of her once more, after He has broken up His home 
there for so long a time; she is then, as the restored mother- 
community, to ascend a high mountain, and raising her voice: 
with fearless strength, to bring to her daughters the joyful 
news of the appearance of their God. The verb dissér signifies 
literally to smooth, to unfold, then to make glad, more espe- 
cially with joyful news.’ It lies at the root of the New Testa- 
ment evayyediew (evangelize), and is a favourite word of the 


1 The verb bissér signifies primarily to stroke, rub, shave, or scratch 
the surface of anything ; then to stroke off or rub off the surface, or any- 
thing which covers it ; then, suggested by the idea of “ rubbing smooth” 
(glati), “‘to smooth a person” (jemanden gldtten ; compare the English, to 
gladden a person), t.e. vultum ejus diducere, to make him friendly and 
cheerful, or ‘ to look smoothly upon a person,” @.¢. to show him a friendly 
face; and also as an intransitive, “to be glad,” to he friendly and cheerful ; 
and lastly, in a general sense, aliquid attingere, tractare, attrectare, to 
grasp or handle a thing (from which comes bdsér, the flesh, as something 
tangible or material). In harmony with the Hebrew bissér (Jer. xx. 15), 
they say in Arabic basarahu (or intensive, bassarahu) bi-maulidin, he has 
gladdened him with the news of the birth of a son. 
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author of ch. xl.—Ixvi., that Old Testament evangelist, though 
it is no disproof of Isaiah’s authorship (cf. Nahum ii. 1). 
Hitherto Jerusalem has been in despair, bowed down under 
the weight of the punishment of her sins, and standing in need 
of consolation. But now that she has Jehovah with her again, 
she is to lift up her voice with the most joyful confidence, 
without further anxiety, and to become, according to her true 
vocation, the messenger of good tidings to all Judea. 

In ver. 10 the prophet goes back from the standpoint of 
the fulfilment to that of the prophecy. “ Beheld the Lord, 
Jehovah, as a mighty one will He come, His arm ruling for Him; 
behold, His reward is with Him, and His retribution before Him.” 
We must not render the first clause “with strong,” ¢.e. with 
strength, as the LXX. and Targum do. The Beth is Beth 
essentie (cf. ch. xxvi. 4; Ges. § 154, 3,a). He will come in the 
essence, strength, and energy of a strong one; and this is still 
further defined by the participial, circumstantial clause, “ His 
arm ruling for Him” (6rachio suo ipsi dominante). It is His 
arm that rules for Him, i.e. that either brings into subjection 
to Him, or else overthrows whatever opposes Him. Never- 
theless, ver. 106 does not present Him merely in one aspect, 
namely as coming to judge and punish, but in both aspects, 
viz. that of the law and that of the gospel, as a righteous 
rewarder ; hence the double name of God, Adonai Jehovah 
(compare ch. iii. 15, xxviii. 16, xxx. 15, all in the first part), 
which is used even in the Pentateuch, and most frequently by 
Amos and Ezekiel, and which forms, as it were, an anagram. 
nbyp is already met with in Lev. xix. 13 as a synonym of 
13%, passing from the general idea of work to that of some- 
thing earned and forfeited. Jehovah brings with Him the 
penal reward of the enemies of His people, and also the gracious 
reward of the faithful of His people, whom He will compensate 
for their previous sufferings with far exceeding joys (see ch. 
Ixii. 11). 

The prophet dwells upon this, the redeeming side not the 
judicial, as he proceeds to place the image of the good shepherd 
by the side of that of the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 11. “ He will 
feed His flock like a shepherd, take the lambs in His arm, and 
carry them in His bosom, and gently lead those that are giving 
suck.” The flock is His people, now dispersed in a foreign 
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land. The love with which He tends this flock is shown, by 
way of exaniple, in His conduct towards the DN (= ond from 
0 = mbw), the young lambs that have not long been born, 
and the nib¥, those giving suck, lactantes (Vulg. fete), not 
those that are sucking, sugentes (from by med. Vav, to nourish, 
ef. vol. i. p. 138). Such as cannot keep pace with the flock he 
takes in his arms, and carries in the bosom of his dress; and 
the mothers he does not overdrive, but on (see at Ps. xxiii. 2), 
lets them go gently along, because they require care (Gen. 
xxxili. 13). With this loving picture the prologue in vers. 1-11 
is brought to a close. It stands at the head of the whole, like 
a divine inauguration of the prophet, and like the quintessence 
of what he is commanded to proclaim. Nevertheless it is also 
an integral part of the first address. For the questions which 
follow cannot possibly be the commencement of the prophecy, 
though it is not very clear how far they form a continuation. 

The connection is the following: The prophet shows both 
didactically and parenetically what kind of God it is whose 
appearance to redeem His people has been prophetically an- 
nounced in vers. 1-11. He is the incomparably exalted One. 
This incomparable exaltation makes the ignorance of the wor- 
shippers of idols the more apparent, but it serves to comfort 
Israel. And Israel needs such consolation in its present banish- 
ment, in which it is so hard for it to comprehend the ways of 
God. 

In order to bring His people to the full consciousness of the 
exaltation of Jehovah, the prophet asks in ver. 12, “ Who hath 
measured the waters with the hollow of his hand, and regulated 
the heavens with a span, and taken up the dust of the earth in a 
third measure, and weighed the mountains with a steelyard, and 
hills with balances?” Jchovah, and He alone, has given to all 
these their proper quantities, their determinate form, and their 
proportionate place in the universe. How very little can aman 
hold in the hollow of his hand (sho‘al) !’ how very small is the 
space which a man’s span will cover! how little is contained in 


1 The root Sy che has the primary meaning of easily moving or being 
easily moved ; then of being loose or slack, of hanging down, or sinking, 
—a meaning which we meet with in Syy and Sxvi. Accordingly, shd'al 
signifies the palm (i.e. the depression made by the hand), and she’dl not 
literally a hollowing or cavity, but a depression or low ground. 
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the third of an ephah (shdlish; see at Ps. Ixxx. 6)! and how 
trifling in either bulk or measure is the quantity you can weigh 
in scales, whether it be a peles, i.e. a steelyard (statera), or 
mé z’nayim, a tradesman’s balance (dilances), consisting of two 
scales.. But what Jehovah measures with the hollow of His 
hand, and with His span, is nothing less than the waters beneath 
and the heavens above. He carries a scoop, in which there is 
room for all the dust of which the earth consists, and a scale 
on which He has weighed the great colossa] mountains. 

A second question follows in vers. 13, 14. “ Who regulated 
the Spirit of Jehovah, and (who) instructed Him as His counsel- 
lor? With whom took He counsel, and who would have explained 
to Him and instructed Him concerning the path of right, and 
taught Him knowledge, and made known to Hima prudent course?” 
The first question called to mind the omnipotence of Jehovah ; 
this recalls His ommiscience, which has all fulness in itself, and 
therefore precludes all instruction from without. “The Spirit 
of Jehovah” is the Spirit which moved upon the waters at the 
creation, and by which chaos was reduced to order. ‘ Who,” 
inquires this prophet,—“ who furnished this Spirit with the 
standard, according to which all this was to be done?” 2" as 
in ver. 12, to bring into conformity with rule, and so to fit for 
regulated working. Instead of mercha tifchah athnach, which 
suggests the Targum rendering, “ quis direxit spiritum? Jehova” 
(vid. Prov. xvi. 2), it would be more correct to adopt the 
accentuation tifehah munach athnach (cf. Ex. xxi. 24, xxiii. 9), 
and there are certain codices in which we find this (see Dach- 
selt). In ver. 13 we might follow the Septuagint translation, 
kal tis adtod cvpBovros eyéveto, ds cipPBiPa (Rom. xi. 34; 
1 Cor. ii. 16, cupBuBdeer) adrov, but in this case we miss the 
verb 73. The rendering we have given above is not so harsh, 
and the accentuation is indifferent here, since silluk is never 
written without ¢ifchah if only a single word precedes it. In 
ver. 14 the reciprocal y¥i3 is connected with NN= OX, The 
futt. cons. retain their literal meaning: with whom did He 


* According to the meaning, to level or equalize, which is one meaning 
of pillés, the noun peles is applied not only to a level used to secure equili- 
brium, which is called mishgeleth in ch. xxviii. 17, but also to a steelyard 
used for weighing, the beam of which consists of a lever with unequal 
arms, which flies up directly the weight is removed. 
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consult, so that he supplied Him with understanding in con- 
sequence (hébhin, generally to understand, here in a causative 
sense). The verbs of instruction are sometimes construed with 
2 of the lesson taught, sometimes with a double accusative. 
In reply to the questions in vers. 13, 14, which are essentially 
one, Israel must acknowledge that its God is the possessor of 
absolute might, and also of absolute wisdom. 

From His exaltation as Creator, the prophet now proceeds 
to His exaltation as Governor of the world. Ver. 15. “ Behold, 
nations like a little drop on a bucket, and like a grain of sand in 
a balance, are they esteemed ; behold, islands like an atom of dust 
that rises in the air.” Upon Jehovah, the King of the world, 
does the burden rest of ruling over the whole human race, 
which is split up into different nations; but the great masses of 
people over whom Jehovah rules are no more burden to Him 
than a drop hanging upon a bucket is a burden to the man who 
carries it (min is used in the same sense as in Song of Sol. 
iv. 1, vi. 5), no more than the weight in a balance is perceptibly 
increased or diminished by a grain of sand that happens to lie 
upon it (shachag, from shdchag, to grind to powder). The 
islands, those fragments of firm ground in the midst of the 
ocean (‘NS =ivy, from M8, to betake one’s self to a place, and 
remain there), upon which the heathen world was dispersed 
(Gen. x.), are to Him who carries the universe like the small 
particle of dust (P71 from P24, to crush or pulverize), which is 
lifted up, viz. by the slightest breath of wind (pita metaplastic 
fut. niph. of tal = ndtal, ch. Ixiii. 9). The rendering of 
Knobel, “ dust which is thrown,” would require BY (ch. xli. 2) ; 
and neither that of Gesenius, viz. “ He takes up islands like a 
particle of dust,” nor that of Hitzig, “ He carries islands,” etc., 
is admissible, for bp Su signifies tollere, not portare ; and the 
former, viz. insulas tollit, furnishes no answer to the question, 
“‘ How so, and to what end?” 

By the side of this vanishing diminutiveness on the part of 
man as contrasted with Jehovah, everything by which man 
could express his adoration of the exalted One comes incom- 
parably short of His exaltation. Ver. 16. “ And Lebanon is 
not a sufficiency of burning, nor its game a sufficiency of burnt- 
offerings ;” t.e. there is not enough wood to sustain the fire, nor a 
sufficient supply of sacrificial animals to be slaughtered, and to 
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ascend in fire. ‘1 (constr. “1) signifies that which suffices (and 
then that which is plentiful) ; it differs therefore from 76 déoy, 
what is requisite.’ 

From the obverse of the thought in ver. 15 the prophet 
returns to the thought itself, and dwells upon it still further. 
Ver. 17. “All the nations are as nothing before Him; they are 
regarded by Him as belonging to nullity and emptiness.” ’ Ephes 
is the end at which a thing ceases, and in an absolute sense 
that at which all being ceases, hence non-existence or nullity. 
Toh (from tahdah, related to shd’ah ; vid. Job, vol. ii. p. 296), a 
horrible desolation, like the chaos of creation, where there is 
nothing definite, and therefore as good as nothing at all (see 
p- 25); min is hardly comparative in the sense of “more 
nothing than nothing itself ” (like Job. xi. 17, where “ brighter” 
is to be supplied, or Mic. vii. 4, where “ sharper” is similarly 
required), but is used in the same partitive sense as in ch, xli. 24 
(cf. xliv. 11 and Ps. Ixii. 10). 

The conclusion drawa from ver. 17, that Jehovah is there- 
fore the matchless Being, shapes itself into a question, which is 
addressed not to idolaters, but to such of the Israelites as needed 
to be armed against the seductive power of idolatry, to which 
the majority of mankind had yielded. Ver. 19. “And to 
whom can ye liken God, and what kind of image can ye place 
beside Him!” The } before ONY is conclusive, as in ch. 
xxvill. 26, and the fae are modi potent. : with what can ye 
bring into comparison Gs as in ch. xiv. 10) Zi, i.e. God, the 
one Being who is absolutely the Mighty? and what kind of 
d'miath (i.e. divine, like Himself) can ye place by His side? 

Least of all can an idol bear comparison with Him. Ver. 
19. “ The idol, when the smith has cast it, the melter plates it 
with gold, and melteth silver chains for it.” The object (happesel, 
the idol), which is here placed first as the theme in the accusa- 
tive (lit. the image hewn out), denotes in this instance an idol 
generally. WN is as comprehensive as faber. 22 YP" signifies 
here to cover over with a 171 YP. (lamind auri), the verb being 
used in a denominative sense, and not in its primary meaning. 


1 The derivation of '9 is still more obscure than that of 3:7, which sig- 


nifies, according to Benfey (Wurzelwérterbuch, ii. 205), ‘* there needs ;” 
according to Sonne, “it binds, scil. 4 dvaryxn.” 
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As we must assume, according to ver. 20, that the prophet 
intends to carry us into the midst of the process of manufac- 
turing the idol, the paratactic expression is to be pointed as 
above, viz. “after the (a) smith has cast it (compare Arab. 
nasik, a piece of cast metal), the (a) melter:(goldsmith) covers 
it with gold plate ;” and tsoréph, which is palindromically re- 
peated, according to Isaiah’s custom (p. 134), is not the third pers. 
poel (on the poel of strong stems, see at Job ix. 15 and Ps. cix. 
10), but a participle, equivalent to 87 7¥ (as in ch. xxix. 8, 
which see; and also, according to the accents, ch. xxxiii. 5), 
“and he melteth chains of silver,” viz. to fasten the image. 

This is the origin of a metal idol. The wooden idol is 
described in ver. 20: “The man who is impoverished in obla- 
tions, he chooseth a block of wood that will not rot; he seeketh 
for himself a skilful smith, to prepare an idol that will not 
shake.” He who has fallen into such poverty that he can only 
offer to his God a poor oblation (ramdh, accusative, accord- 
ing to Ewald, § 284, c), has an idol cut for himself out of a 
block of wood. That sékhan (Arab. sakana or sakuna)? is an 
ancient word, is evident from Deut. viii. 9. The verb yimmét, 
like yittol in ver. 15, is a fut. niphal, to be made to shake. 
A wooden image, which is planed at the bottom, and made 
heavier below than above, to prevent its falling over with every 
shock, is to be a god! The thing carries its own satire, even 
when described with the greatest seriousness. 

Having thus depicted in a few strokes the infatuation of 
idolatry, the prophet addresses the following question to such 
of the Israelites as are looking at it with longing eyes, even if 
they have not already been deluded by it. Ver. 21. “Do ye 
not know? Do ye not hear? Ts it not proclaimed to you from 
the beginning? Have ye not obtained an insight into the fownda- 
tions of the earth?” We have here four questions chiastically 


1 Both forms occur in this sense, according to the evidence of original 
sources, with the common imperative yaskunu, the infinitive sukéne passed 
over by Freytag, the verbal substantive maskane, and the adjective miskin 
or meskin, primarily to be forced to inactivity through weakness, destitution, 
or outward influences, not to be able to move and exert one’s self ; or, more 
particularly, not to be able to defend one’s self (as it were to be obliged to 
ait still or keep still). Hence more especially opibus et facultatibus carens, 
being in distress, destitute, poor. , 
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arranged. The absolute being of God, which is above all 
created things, is something which may be either inferred 
per ratiocinationem, or learned per traditionem. When Israel 
failed to acknowledge the absolute distinctness and unequalled 
supremacy of Jehovah its God, it hardened itself against the 
knowledge which it might acquire even in a natural way (cf. 
Ps. xix. and Rom. i. 20), and shut its ears against the teaching 
of revelation and tradition, which had come down from the 
very beginning of its history. The first two questions are 
construed with futures, the other two with perfects; the former 
refer to what is possible, the latter to what is an actual fact. 
Have you—this is the meaning of the four questions—have 
you obtained no knowledge of the foundations of the earth, 
namely, as to the way in which they were laid ? 

The prophet now proceeds to describe the God whom both 
His works and word proclaim. The participles which follow 
are predicates of the subject, which filled the consciousness of 
the prophet as well as that of every believer. Ver. 22. “ He 
who is enthroned above the vault of the earth, and tts inhabitants 
resemble grasshoppers ; who has spread out the heavens like gauze, 
and stretched them out like a tent-roof to dwell in.’ He, the 
manifested and yet unknown, is He who has for His throne 
the circle of the heavens (chitg shémayim, Job xxii. 14), which 
arches over the earth, and to whom from His inaccessible 
height men appear as diminutive as grasshoppers (Num. 
xiii. 33); He who has spread out the blue sky like a thin 
transparent garment (ddg, a thin fabric, like dag, fine dust, in 
ver. 15), and stretched it out above the earth like a tent for 
dwelling in (ohel! ldéshebheth). The participle brings to view 
the actions and circumstances of all times. In the present 
instange, where it is continued in the historical sense, it is to 
be resolved into the perfect ; in other cases, the preservation of 
the world is evidently thought of as a creatio continua (see 
Psychol. p. 111). 


1The noun ‘hel is derived from the root 5, from which come dsl, 
coaluit, cohzsit, to thicken within or gain consistency (hence, regarded on 
another side, to lose in outward extent or outward bulk, to shrink; to go 
back to its original or essential condition; to issue in something as the 
final result; or generally, to draw back or return from a distance), and 
‘oI, to attach one’s self or accustom one’s self to a person or thing, equiva- 
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This is followed by a series of predicates of God the Ruler 
of the universe. Vers. 23, 24. “He who giveth up rulers to 
annihilation ; maketh judges of the earth like a desolation. They 
are hardly planted, hardly sown, their stem has hardly taken 
root in the earth, and He only blows upon them, and they dry up, 
and the storm carries them away like stubble.” ‘There is nothing 
so high and inaccessible in the world, that He cannot bring it 
to nothing, even in the midst of its most self-confident and 
threatening exaltation. Rodz‘ntm are solemn persons, ceyvoi, 
possessors of the greatest distinction and influence (vol. i. p. 207); 
shoph‘tim, those who combine in themselves the highest judicial 
and administrative power. The former He gives up to annihila- 
tion; the latter He brings into a condition resembling the 
negative state of the taha out of which the world was produced, 
and to which it can be reduced again. We are reminded here 
of such descriptions as Job xii. 17, 24 (p. 135). The sudden- 
ness of the catastrophe is depicted in ver. 24. ba AS (which 
only occurs here), when followed by 02) in the apodosis (cf. 
2 Kings xx. 4), signifies that even this has not yet taken place 
when the other also occurs: hence vizdum plantati sunt, etc. 
The niphal ye and the pual 2 denote the hopeful com- 
mencement ; the poel YY the hopeful continuation. A layer 
or seed excites the hope of blossom and frnit, more especially 
when it has taken root; but nothing more is needed than a 
breath of Jehovah, and it is all over with it (the verb ndshaph 
is used in this verse, where plants with stems are referred to; 
a verb with a softer labial, néshabh, was employed above in 
connection with grass and flowers). A single withering breath 
lays them at rest; and by the power of Jehovah there rises a 
stormy wind, which carries them away like light dry stubble 
(82; compare, on the other hand, the verb used mm ver. 15, viz. 
tul=ndtal, to lift up, to keep in the air). 


lent to alifa and anisa ; to take up one’s abode in a place, or absolutely, to 
commence housekeeping by marrying, like the Italian accasarsi, Turkish 
ewlenmek (from ew, a house); or, when applied to a place itself, to be 
habitable, inhabited, and cultivated (=pass. uhila, more especially in the 
participle Ghil, =‘amir = ma'mir). Hence ahl, one who belongs to a person 
or place, with its numerous applications, and also one, a tent (primarily a 
dwelling generally, Engl. abode), which stands at the end of this etymo- 
logical series. 
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The thought of ver. 18 now recurs like a refrain, a con- 
clusion being appended to the premises by means of }, as was 
the case there. Ver. 25. “And to whom will ye compare me, 
to whom I can be equal? saith the Holy One.” Not hagqddash, 
because a poetical or oratorical style omits the article wherever 
it can be dispensed with. The Holy One asks this, and can 
ask it, because as such He is also exalted above the whole 
world (Job xv. 15, xxv. 5). 

After the questions iu vers. 18 and 25, which close syllo- 
gistically, a third start is made, to demonstrate the incomparable 
nature of Jehovah. Ver. 26. “ Lift up your eyes on high, and 
see: who hath created these things? Itis He who bringeth out 
their host by number, calleth them all by names, because of the 
greatness of (His) might, and as being strong in power: there is 
not one that is missing.’ Jehovah spoke in ver. 25; now the 
prophet speaks again. We have here the same interchange 
which occurs in every prophetic book from Deuteronomy down- 
wards, and in which the divine fulness of the prophets is dis- 
played. The answer does not begin with ’¥i07, in the sense 
of “ He who brings them out has created them;” but the 
participle is the predicate to the subject of which the prophet’s 
soul is full: Jehovah, it is He who brings out the army of 
stars upon the plane of heaven, as a general leads out his army 
upon the field of battle, and that d¢mispdér, by number, counting 
the innumerable stars, those children of light in armour of 
light, which meet the eye as it looks up by night. The finite 
verb 87?" denotes that which takes place every night. He calls 
them all by name (comp. the derivative passage, Ps. exlvii. 4) : 
this He does on account of the greatness and fulness of His 
might (dni, vires, virtus), and as strong in power, z.e. because 
He is so. This explanation is simpler than Ewald’s (§ 293, c), 
viz. “because of the power (76 xparepdv) of the Strong One.” 
The call addressed to the stars that are to rise is the call of the 
Almighty, and therefore not one of all the innumerable host 
remains behind. * individualizes; 73 (participle), as in 
ch. xxxiv. 16, suggests the idea of a sheep that is missed from 
the flock through staying beliimd. The second part of the 
address closes here, having demonstrated the folly of idolatry 
from the infinite superiority of God; and from this the third 
patt deduces consolation for Israel in the midst of its despair. 
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Such of the Israelites as require first of all to be brought to 
a consciousness of the folly of idolatry are not called Israel at 
all, because they place themselves on a par with the goyim. 
But now the prophet addresses those of little faith, who never- 
theless desire salvation ; those who are cast down, but not in 
utter despair. Ver. 27. “ Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and 
speakest, O Israel, My way is hidden from Jehovah, and my right 
is overlooked by my God?” The name Jacob stands here at 
the head, as in ch. xxix. 22, as being the more exquisite name, 
and the one which more immediately recalled their patriarchal 
ancestor. They fancied that Jehovah had completely turned 
away from them in wrath and weariness. ‘My way” refers 
to their thorny way of life; “my right” (mishpdtt) to their 
good right, in opposition to their oppressors. Of all this He 
appeared to take no notice at all. He seemed to have no 
thought of vindicating it judicially (on the double min, away 
from him, see Ges. § 154, 3, c). 

The groundlessness of such despondency is set before them 
in a double question. Ver. 28. “ Is it not known to thee, or hast 
thou not heard, an eternal God is Jehovah, Creator of the ends 
of the earth: He fainteth not, neither becomes weary ; His under- 
standing is unsearchable.” Those who are so desponding ought 
to know, if not from their own experience, at least from infor- 
mation that bad been handed down, that Jehovah, who created 
the earth from one end to the other, so that even Babylonia 
was not beyond the range of His vision or the domain of His 
power, was an eternal God, z.e. a God eternally the same and 
never varying, who still possessed and manifested the power 
which He had displayed in the creation. Israel had already 
passed through a long history, and Jehovah had presided over 
this, and ruled within it; and He had not so lost His power in 
consequence, as to have now left His people to themselves. He 
does not grow faint, as a man would do, who neglected to take 
the repeated nourishment requisite to sustain the energy of his 
vital power; nor does He become weary, like a man who has 
exhausted his capacity for work by over-exertion. And if He 
had not redeemed His people till then, His people were to know 
that His course was pure ¢‘bhindéh or understanding, which was 
in the possession of infallible criteria for determining the right 
point of time at which to interpose with His aid. 
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Jehovah is so far from becoming faint, that it is He who 
gives strength to the fainting. Ver. 29. “ Giving power to the 
faint, and to the incapable He giveth strength in abundance.” 
Dix pd is equivalent to D'2iN }'N WIND; PY is used exactly like 
a privative to form a negative adjective (e.g. Ps. Ixxxviii. 5; 
Prov. xxv. 3). 

Faith is all that is needed to ensure a participation in the 
strength ("2¥Y after the form 792), which He so richly bestows 
and so powerfully enhances. Vers. 30, 31. “And youths grow 
faint and weary, and young men suffer a fall. But they who 
wait for Jehovah gain fresh strength ; lift up their wings like eagles ; 
run, and are not weary; go forward, and do not faint.” Even 
youths, even young men in the early bloom of their morning of 
life (Lachirim, youths, from 193, related to 123, 723), succumb 
to the effects of the loss of sustenance or over-exertion (both 
futures are defective, the first letter being dropped), and any 
outward obstacle is sufficient to canse them to fall (Pvi22 with 
inf. abs. kal, which retains what has been stated for contempla- 
tion, according to Ges. § 131, 3, Anm.2). In ver. 30a the verb 
stands first, ver. 30 being like a concessive clause in relation to 
ver. 31. “Even though this may happen, it is different with 
those who wait for Jehovah,” z.e. those who believe in Him; 
for the Old Testament applies to faith a number of synonyms 
denoting trust, hope, and longing, and thus describes it according 
to its inmost nature, as jiducia and as hope, directed to the mani- 
festation and completion of that which is hoped for. The Vav 
cop. introduces the antithesis, as in ver. 8. myer, to cause one 
to pursue, or new to take the place of the old (Lat. recentare). 
The expression ‘135 by is supposed by early translators, after the 
Sept., Targ. Jer., and Saad., to refer to the moulting of the 
eagle and the growth of the new feathers, which we meet with 
in Ps. ciii. 5 (cf. Mic. i. 16) as a figurative representation of 
the renewal of youth through grace. But Hitzig correctly 
observes that nbyn is never met with as the causative of the 
kal used in ch. v. 6, and moreover that it would require x43 
instead of 138. The proper rendering therefore is, “ they cause 
their wings to rise, or lift their wings high, like the eagles” (ébher 
asin Ps.lv. 7). Their course of life, which has Jehovah for 
its object, is as it were possessed of wings. They draw from 
Him strength upon strength (see Ps. lxxxiv. 8); running does 
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not tire them, nor do they become faint from going ever further 
and further. 

The first address, consisting of three parts (vers. 1-11, 
12-26, 27-31), is here brought to a close. 


SECOND PROPHECY.—Cuap. x11. 


THE GOD OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY, AND OF PROPHECY. 


Jehovah comes forward here, and speaking in the tone in 
which He already began to speak in ch. xl. 25, invites the 
idolatrous nations to contend with Him, declares the raising up 
of the conqueror from the east to be His work, and adduces this 
as the sign that He has been the Author and Guider of the 
world’s history from the beginning. But what if the question 

‘should be asked on the part of the nations, With what right 
does He do this? The acts of the conqueror prove themselves 
to be a work of the God who is exalted above the idols, from 
the fact that they bring destruction to the idolatrous nations, 
and to the people of Jehovah the long-desired redemption. It 
is in this that the conclusiveness of the illustration lies. The 
argument, however, presupposes that Cyrus has already en- 
tered upon his victorious course. It is evident at the outset 
that future events, or events still unfulfilled, would have no 
force as present proofs. And the words also clearly imply, that 
the work which Jehovah attributes to’ Himself, in opposition to 
the gods of the nations, is already in progress. 

Ver. 1. Summons to the contest: “ Be silent to me, ye 
islands ; and let the nations procure fresh strength: let them come 
near, then speak; we will enter into contest together.” The words 
are addressed to the whole of the heathen world, and first of 
all to the inhabitants of the western islands and coasts. This 
was the expression commonly employed in the Old Testament 
to designate the continent of Europe, the solid ground of which 
is so deeply cut, aud so broken up, by seas and lakes, that 
it looks as if it were about to resolve itself into nothing but 
islands and peninsulas. aN wnn is a pregnant expression for 
turning in silence towards a person; just as in Job xiii. 13 it 
is used with min, in the sense of forsaking a person in silence. 
That they may have no excuse if they are defeated, they are 
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to put on fresh strength; just as in ch. xl. 31 believers are 
spoken of as drawing fresh strength out of Jehuvah’s fulness. 
They are to draw near, then speak, 7.2. to reply after hearing 
the evidence, for Jehovah desires to go through all the forms 
of a legal process with them in pro et contra. The mishpdt is 
thought of here in a local sense, as a forum or tribunal. But 
if Jehovah is one party to the cause, who is the judge to pro- 
nounce the decision? The answer to this question is the same 
as at ch. v. 8. “The nations,” says Rosenmiiller, “ are called 
to judgment, not to the tribunal of God, but to that of 
reason.” The deciding authority is reason, which cannot fail 
to recognise the facts, and the consequences to be deduced 
from them. 

The parties invited are now to be thought of as present, 
and Jehovah commences in ver. 2: “ Who hath raised up the 
man from the rising of the sun, whom justice meets at his foot, * 
He giveth up nations before him, and kings He subdues, giveth 
men like the dust to his sword, and like driven stubble to 
his bow?” The sentence governed by “who” (mi) ends at 
Fraglé (at his foot); at the same time, all that follows is spoken 
with the echo of the interrogative accent. The person raised 
up is Cyrus, who is afterwards mentioned by name. The 
coming one (if, that is to say, we adhere to the belief in Isaiah’s 
authorship of these addresses) first approaches gradually within 
the horizon of the prophet’s ideal present; and it is only little 
by little that the prophet becomes more intimately acquainted 
with a phenomenon which belongs to so distant a future, and 
has been brought so close to his own eyes. Jehovah has raised 
up the new great hero “from the east” (mimmizrach), and, 
according to ver. 25, “from the north” also. Both of these 
were fulfilled; for Cyrus was a Persian belonging to the clan 
of Achemenes (Hakhémanis), which stood at the head of the 
tribe, or of the Pasargade. He was the son of Cambyses; and 
even if the Median princess Mandane were not his mother, yet, 
according to nearly all the ancient accounts, he was connected 
with the royal house of Media; at any rate, after Astyages was 
dethroned, he became head and chief of the Medes as well as 
of the Persians (hence the name of “Mule” which was given 
to him by the oracle, and that given by Jerome, “agitator 
bige”). Now Media was to the north of Babylonia, and Persia 
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to the east; so that his victorious march, in which, even before 
the conquest of Babylon, he subjugated all the lands from 
the heights of Hinduku to the shores of the Aigean Sea, had 
for its starting-point both the east and north.! The clause 
orp INP’ PI¥ is an attributive clause, and as such a virtual 
object : “him whom (supply 287M) justice comes to meet (87? 
= ™p, Ges. § 75, vi.) on his track” (cf. Gen. xxx. 30; Job 
xviii. 11; Hab. iii. 5). The idea of tsedeg is determined by what 
follows: Jehovah gives up nations before him, and causes 
kings to be trodden down (causative of rddah). Accordingly, 
tsedeq is either to be understood here in an attributive sense, as 
denoting the justice exercised by a person (viz. the justice exe- 
ented successfully by Cyrus, as the instrument of Jehovah, by 
the force of arms); or objectively of the justice awarded to a 
person (to which the idea of “meeting” is more appropriate), 
viz. the favourable result, the victory which procures justice 
for the just cause of the combatant. Rosenmiiller, Knobel, 
and others, are wrong in maintaining that tsedeg (ts°ddqah) in 
ch. xl.-Ixvi. signifies primarily justice, and then prosperity and 
salvation as its reward. The word means straightness, justice, 
righteousness, and nothing more (from tsddaq, to be hard, firm, 
extended, straight, e.g. rumh-un-tsadq, a hard, firm, and straight 
lance); but it has a double aspect, because justice consists, 
according to circumstances, of either wrath or favour, and 
therefore has sometimes the idea of the strict execution of 
justice, as in this instance, sometimes of a manifestation of 
justice in fidelity to promises, as in ver. 10. {M! is repeated 
here in ver. 2 (just like wm" in ch. xl. 14) with the same 
subject, but in a different sense. To make sword and bow the 
subject, in the sense of “his sword gives (sc. ‘the foe’),” 
is a doubtful thing in itself; and as cherebh and gesheth are 
feminines, it is by no means advisable. Moreover, in other 
instances, the comparative 3 leaves it to the reader to carry 
out the figure indicated according to his own fancy. And 
this is the case here: He (Jehovah) makes his sword as if 
there were dust, his bow as if there were hunted stubble 
(Bittcher), i. pounding the enemy like dust, and hunting 
it like flying stubble. Our text has 75¥3, but in certain 
codices we find "5Y3 with tzere ; and this reading, which is 
1 See Pahle’s Geschichte des Oriental. Alterthums. (1864), p. 170 sqq. 
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contrary to rule, has in its favour the express testimony of 
Moses the punctuator.’ 

The conqueror is now still further described in futures, 
which might be defined by TH, and so express a simultaneous 
past (synchronistic imperfects), but which it is safer to take as 
standing traits in the picture drawn of the conqueror referred 
to. Ver. 3. “He pursueth them, and marcheth in peace by a 
course which he never trod with his feet.” We marches victori- 
ously further and further, “ shalom,” i.e. “in safety” (or, as an 
adjective, safely; Job xxi. 9), without any one being able to 
do him harm, by a course (accus. Ges. § 138, 1) which he has 
not been accustomed to tread with his feet (ingredi). 

The great fact of the present time, which not one of the 
gods of the heathen can boast of having brought to pass, is now 
explained. Jehovah isits author. Ver. 4. “ Who hath wrought 
and executed tt? He who calleth the generations of men from 
the beginning, I Jehovah am first, and with the last am I Hx.” 
The synonyms byp and ny are distinguished from each other in 
the same way as “to work” (or bring about) and “to realize” 
(or carry out). Hence the meaning is, Who is the author to 
whom both the origin and progress of such an occurrence are 
to be referred? It is He who “from the beginning,” ze. ever 
since there has been a human history, has called into existence 
the generations of men through His authoritative command. 
And this is no other than Jehovah, who can declare of Him- 
self, in contrast with the heathen and their gods, who are of 
yesterday, and to-morrow will not be: I am Jehovah, the very 
first, whose being precedes all history ; and with the men of the 
latest generations yet to come “I am it.” san is not introduced 
here to strengthen the subject, ego ille (“I and no other,” as in 
ch. xxxvii. 16, which see); but, as in ch. xliii. 10, 13, xlvi. 4, 
xviii. 12, it is a predicate of the substantive clause, ego sum is 
(ille), viz. "Elohim ; or even as in Ps. cii. 28 (cf. Job iii. 19 and 
Heb. xiii. 8), ego sum idem (Hitzig). They are both included, 
without any distinction in the assertion. He is this, viz. God 
throughout all ages, and is through all ages Hn, ie. the Being 
who is ever the same in this His deity. It is the full meaning 
of the name Jehovah which is unfolded here; for God is called 


‘In his pin '375 (rules of pointing), with which the Masora jinalis 
is surrounded. 
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Jehovah as the absolute I, the absolutely free Being, pervading 
all history, and yet above all history, as He who is Lord of His 
own absolute being, in revealing which He is purely self-deter- 
mined ; in a word, as the unconditionally free and unchangeably 
eternal personality. 

In the following verse we have not a description of the 
impression made upon the heathen by the argument of Jehovah, 
but the argument itself is continned. Ver. 5. “ Islands have 
seen it, and shuddered ; the ends of the earth trembled ; they have 
approached, and drawn near.” We have here a description of 
the effects which the victorious course of Cyrus had begun to 
produce in the heathen world. The perfects denote the past, 
and the futures a simultaneous past; so that we have not to 
compare ver. 5a with Hab. iii. 10 so much as with Ps. xxvii. 17. 
The play upon the words 387 --- 381 pairs together both seeing 
and fearing. The Cumzans, when consulting the oracle, com- 
menced thus: eis S¢ Sexpaivovres ri Tepoéwy Siva. The 
perfect with the aorist following in ver. 50 places the follow- 
ing picture upon the stage: They have approached and drawn 
near (from all directions) to meet the threatening danger ; and 
how? Vers. 6, 7. “ One helped his companion, and he said to 
his brother, Only firm! The caster put firmness into the melter, 
the hammer-smoother into the anvil-smiter, saying of the solder- 
ing, It is good ; and made him firm with nails, that he should not 
shake.” Him, viz. the idol. Everything is in confusion, from 
the terror that prevails; and the gods from which they expect 
deliverance are not made till now, the workmen stimulating 
one another to work. The chérash, who casts the image, en- 
courages the tsdréph, whose task it is to provide it with the 
plating of gold and silver chains (ch. xl. 19), to work more 
bravely ; and the man who smooths with the hammer ( pattish, 
instrumentalis) does the same to the man who smites the anvil 
(0217 with seghol, whereas in other cases, eg. Ezek. xxii. 25, 
the tone generally gives way without any change in the vowel- 
pointing). The latter finds the soldering all right, by which 
the gold plates of the covering are fastened together, so as to 
give to the golden idol a massive appearance. He is the last 
into whose hands it comes; and nothing more is wanting, than 
that he should forge upon the anvil the nails with which it is 
fastened, to prevent it from falling. To such foolish, fruitless 
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proceedings have the nations resorted when threatened with 
subjugation by Cyrus. 

The proof adduced by Jehovah of His own deity closes 
here. But instead of our hearing whether the nations, with 
which He has entered upon the contest, have any reply to make, 
the address turns to Israel, upon which deliverance dawns from 
that very quarter, from which the others are threatened with 
destruction. Vers. 8-10. “ And thou, Israel my servant, Jacob 
whom I have chosen, seed of Abraham my friend, thou whom I 
have laid hold of from the ends of the earth, and called from the cor- 
ners thereof, and said to thee, Thou art my servant, I have chosen 
and not despised thee; fear thou not, for Tam with thee; be not 
afraid, for Iam thy God: I have chosen thee, I also help thee, I 
also hold thee with the right hand of my righteousness.” The + 
before NAN) connects together antitheses, which show themselves 
at once to be antitheses. Whereas the nations, which put their 
trust in idols that they themselves had made, were thrown into 
alarm, and yielded before the world-wide commotions that had 
originated with the eastern conqueror, Israel, the nation of 
Jehovah, might take comfort to itself. Every word here 
breathes the deepest affection. The address moves on in soft 
undulating lines. The repetition of the suffix 4, with which 
Ws forms a relative of the second person, for which we have no 
equivalent in our language (Ges. § 123, Anm. 1), gives to the 
address a pressing, clinging, and, as it were, loving key-note. 
The reason, which precedes the comforting assurance in ver. 10, 
recals the intimate relation in which Jehovah had placed Him- 
self towards Israel, and Israel towards Himself. The leading 
thought, “servant of Jehovah,” which is characteristic of ch. 
xl.—xlvi., and lies at the root of the whole spirit of these addresses, 
more especially of their Christology, we first meet with here, 
and that in a popular sense. It has both an objective and a 
subjective side. On the one hand, Israel is the servant of 
Jehovah by virtue of a divine act; and this act, viz. its election 
and call, was an act of pure grace, and was not to be traced, as 
the expression “I have chosen and not despised thee” indicates, 
to any superior excellence or merit on the part of Israel. On 
the contrary, Israel was so obscure that Jehovah might have 
despised it; nevertheless He had anticipated it in free un- 
merited love with this stamp of the character indelibilis of a 
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servant of Jehovah. On the other hand, Israel was the servant 
of Jehovah, inasmuch as it acted out what Jehovah had made 
it, partly in reverential worship of this God, and partly in active 
obedience. ‘T7N¥ 73¥, i.e. “serving Jehovah,” includes both 
liturgical service (also 729 absolutely, ch. xix. 23) and the ser- 
vice of works. The divine act of choosing and calling is dated 
from Abraham. From a Palestinian point of view, Ur of 
Chaldeea, within the old kingdom of Nimrod, and Haran in 
northern Mesopotamia, seemed like the ends and corners of the 
earth (désilim, remote places, from ’dtsal, to put aside or apart). 
Israe] and the land of Israel were so inseparably connected, that 
whenever the origin of Israel was spoken of, the point of view 
could only be taken in Palestine. To the far distant land of 
the Tigris and Euphrates had Jehovah gone to fetch Abraham, 
“the friend of God” (Jas. ii. 23), who is called in the East 
even to the present day, chalil ollah, the friend of God. This 
calling of Abraham was the furthest terminus a quo of the 
existence of Israel as the covenant nation; for the leading of 
Abraham was providentially appointed with reference to the 
rise of Israel as a nation. The latter was pre-existent in him 
by virtue of the counsel of God. And when Jehovah adopted 
Abraham as His servant, and called him “my servant” (Gen. 
xxvi. 24), Israel, the nation that was coming into existence in 
Abraham, received both the essence and name of a “servant 
of Jehovah.” Inasmuch then as, on looking back to its past 
history, it could not fail to perceive that it was so thoroughly 
a creation of divine power and grace, it ought not to be fearful, 
and look about with timidity and anxiety; for He who had 
presented Himself at the very beginning as its God, was still 
always near. The question arises, in connection with the word 
TAYOS, whether it means to strengthen (ch. xxxv. 3; Ps. Ixxxix. 
22), or to lay firm hold of, to attach firmly to one’s self, to choose. 
We decide in favour of the latter meaning, which is established 
by ch. xliv. 14, cf. Ps. Ixxx. 16, 18. The other perfects affirm 
what Jehovah has ever done, and still continues to do. In the 
expression “ by the right hand of my righteousness,” the justice 
or righteousness is regarded pre-eminently on its brighter side, 
the side turned towards Israel; but it is also regarded on its 
fiery side, or the side turned towards the enemies of Israel. It 
is the righteousness which aids the oppressed congregation 
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against its oppressors. Tlie repeated 48 heaps one synonyin 
upon another, expressive of the divine love; for } simply con- 
nects, D3 appends, AS heaps up (cumulat). Language is too 
aaitracted to hold all the fulness of the divine love; and for 
this reason the latter could not find words enough to express 
all that it desired. 

With the exclamation hén (behold) the eyes of Israel are 
now directed to the saving interposition of Jehovah in the 
immediate future. Vers. 11-13. “ Behold, all they that were 
imeensed against thee must be ashamed and confounded ; the men 
of thy conflict become as nothing, and perish. Thou wilt seek 
them, and not find them, the men of thy feuds; the men of thy 
warfare become as nothing, and nonentity. For I, Jehovah thy 
God, lay hold of thy right hand, He who saith to thee, Fear not ; 
T will help thee.” The comprehensive expression omnes inflam- 
mati in te (niphal, as in ch. xlv. 24) stands at the head; and 
then, in order that every kind may be included, the enemies are 
called by a different name every time. The three substantives 
bear much the same relation to one another as lis, riza, bellum 
(milchdméh, lit. throng — war-tumult, like the epic «ddévos), 
hence adversarii, inimici, hostes. The suffixes have the force 
of objective genitives. We have founded onr translation 
upon the reading 73, The three names of the enemies are 
;placed emphatically at the close of the sentences, and these are 
ong drawn out, whilst the indignation gives vent to itself; 
whereas in ver. 13 there follows nothing but short sentences, 
‘in which the persecuted church is encouraged and affectionately 
-embraced. Two clauses, which are made to rhyme with am, 
announce the utter destruction of their foes; then the inflective 
rhyme ekha is repeated five times; and ine sixth time it passes 
-over into akha. 

The consolatory words, “Fear not,” are now repeated, for 
‘the purpose of once more adding the promise that Israel will 
hot succumb to its foes, but will acquire power over its ene- 
mies. Vers. 14-16. “ Fear not, thou worm Jacob, and handjul 
Israel: Iwill help thee, saith Jehovah ; and thy Redeemer is the 
Holy One of Israel. Behold, I have made thee a threshing roller, 
a sharp new one, with double edges: thou wilt thresh mountains, 
and pound them; and hills thou wilt make like chaff. Thou wilt 
ewtnnow them, and wind carries them away, and tempest scatters 
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them: and thou wilt rejoice in Jehovah, and glory in the’ Holy 
One of Israel.” Israel, which is now helplessly oppressed, is 
called “worm of Jacob” (gen. appos.) in compassion, i.e. 
Jacob that is like a worm, probably with some allusion to 
Ps. xxii. 7; for the image of the Messiah enriches itself in 
these discourses, inasmuch as Israel itself is looked upon in a 
Messianic light, so that the second David does nct stand by 
the side of Israel, but appears as Israel’s heart, or true and 
inmost essence. The people are then addressed as the “ people 
of Israel,” with some allusion to the phrase 1BDP ‘Nn (2c. few 
men, easily numbered) in Gen. xxxiv. 30, Deut. iv. 27 (LXX. 
oduyootes "Iopayjrn; Luther, Ir armer haugfe Israel, ye poor 
crowd of Israel). They no longer formed the compact mass of 
a nation; the band of the commonwealth was broken: they 
were melted down into a few individuals, scattered about hither 
and thither. But it would not continue so. “I help thee” 
(perfect of certainty) is Jeliovah’s solemn declaration; and the 
Redeemer (redemtor, Lev. xxv. 48, 49) of His now enslaved 
people is the Holy One of Israel, with His love, which per- 
petually triumphs over wrath. Not only will He set it free, 
but He will also endow it with might over its oppressors; samtikh 
is a perfect of assurance (Ges. § 126, 4); morag (roller) signi- 
fies a threshing-sledge (Arab. nawreg, néreg), which has here 
the term 799 (ch. xxviii. 27) as a secondary name along with 
win, and is described as furnished on the under part of the 
two arms of the sledge not only with sharp knives, but with 
two-edged knives Cee a reduplication, like T8DXD in ch. 
xxvii. 8, whereas *Q"2 is a double plural). Just like such a 
theeaiing machine would Israel thresh and grind to powder 
from that time forth both mountains and hills. This is evi- 
dently a figurative expression for proud and mighty foes, just 
as wind and tempest denote the irresistible force of Jehovah’s 
aid. The might of the enemy would be broken down to the 
very last remnant, whereas Israel would be able to rejoice and 
glory in its God. 

At the present time, indeed, the state of His people was a 
helpless one, but its cry for help was not in vain. Vers. 17-20. 
“ The poor and needy, who seek for water and there is none, their 
tongue faints for thirst. I Jehovah will hear them, I the God of 
Israel will not forsake them. I open streams upon hills of the 
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field, and springs in the midst of valleys; I make the desert 
into a pond, and dry land into fountains of water. I give in 
the desert cedars, acacias, and myrtles, and oleasters ; T set in the 
steppe cypresses, plane-trees, and sherbin-trees together, that they 
may see, and know, and lay to heart and understand all together, 
that the hand of Jehovah hath accomplished this, and the Holy 
One of Israel hath created it.” Kimchi, Hitzig, and others 
refer these promises to the returning exiles ; but there is also a 
description, without any restriction to the return home, of the 
miraculous change which would take place in the now comfort- 
less and helpless condition of the exiles. The sh*phdyim, i.e. 
bare, woodless hills rising up from the plain, Jer. xii. 12, the 
b°qa‘oth, or deep valleys, by the sides of which there rise preci- 
pitous mountains, and the ’erets tsiyydéh, the land of burning 
heat or drought (cf. Ps. Ixiii. 2), depict the homeless condition 
of Israel, as it wandered over bald heights and through water- 
less plains about a land with parched and gaping soil. For 
the characteristics of the object, which is placed before Oyx, 
we may therefore compare such passages as ch. xliv. 3, lv. 1. 
nnw'3 is either a pausal form for 7AW3, and therefore the niphal 
of nny (to set, become shallow, dry up); or a pausal form for 
nwa, ‘and theretors the kal of NW with dagesh affectuosum, like 
32 in Ezek. xxvii. 19 (Olshausen, § 83,0). The form nnw3 in 
Jer. li. 30 may just as well be derived from nn (Ges. § 67, 
Anm. 11) as from NW, whereas MY) may certainly be taken as 
the niphal of nn’ after the form 5:3, 13 (Ges. § 67, Anm. 5), 
though it would ‘be safer to refer it to a kal nya, which seems 
to be also favoured by WN3 in Jer. xviii. 14 as a transposition 
of nw», The root w3, of which nw would be a further ex- 
pansion, really exhibits the meaning ‘to dry up or thirst, in the 
Arabic nassa ; whereas the verbs U3, U2, DD? (ch. x 18), # nya, 
Syr. nas’, nos’, Arab. nésa, nasnasa, vith: the primary meaning 
to slackers fee their hold, aud 8¥2, Wa, YD), to deceive, des 
range, and advance, form separate Caeiies, fi ust when they 
are thus on the point of pining away, they receive an answer 
to their prayer: their God opens streams, 7.e. causes streams to 
break forth on the hills of the field, and springs in the midst 
of the valleys. The desert is transformed into a lake, and the 
steppe of burning sand into fountains of water. What was 
predicted in ch. xxxv. 6, 7 is echoed again here,—a figurative 
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representation of the manifold fulness of refreshing, consola- 
tion, and marvellous help which was to burst all at once upon - 
those who were apparently forsaken of God What is de- 
picted in vers. 19, 20, is the effect of these. It is not merely a 
scanty vegetation that springs up, but a corresponding mani- 
fold fulness of stately, fragrant, and shady trees; so that the 
steppe, where neither foot nor eye could find a resting-place, 
is changed, as by a stroke of magic, into a large, dense, well- 
watered forest, and shines with sevenfold glory,—an image of 
the many-sided manifestations of divine grace which are ex- 
perienced by those who are comforted now. Isaiah is espe- 
cially fond of such figures as these (vid. ch. v. 7, vi. 18, 
xxvii. 6, xxxvii. 31). There are seven (4 + 3) trees named; 
seven indicating the divine character of this manifold develop- 
ment (Psychol. p. 188). ’Hrez is the generic name for the 
cedar ; shittdh, the acacia, the Egyptian spina (dxavOa), Copt. 
shont ; hddas, the myrtle; ‘és shemen, the wild olive, as dis- 
tingnished from zaytth (1) dypséXacos, opposed to 7 €Aala in 
Rom. xi. 17); b’rdsh, the cypress, at any rate more especially 
this ; cidhdr we have rendered the “plane-tree,” after Saad. ; 
and ¢’asshur the “sherbin” (a kind of cedar), after Saad. and 
Syr. The crowded synonyms indicating sensual and spiritual 
perception in ver. 20a (°2", sc. pad, ver. 22) are meant to 
express as strongly as possible the irresistible character of the 
impression. They will be quite unable to regard all this as 
accidental or self-produced, or as anything but the production 
of the power and grace of their God. 

There follows now the second stage in the suit. Vers. 21-23. 
“ Bring hither your cause, saith Jehovah; bring forward your 
proofs, saith the king of Jacob. Let them bring forward, and 
make known to us what will happen: make known the beginning, 
what it is, and we will fix our heart upon tt, and take knowledge 
of tts issue; or let us hear what is to come. Make known what is 
coming later, and we will acknowledge that ye are gods : yea, do 
good, and do evil, and we will measure ourselves, and see together.” 
In the first stage Jehovah appealed, in support of His deity, to 
the fact that it was He who had called the oppressor of the 
nations upon the arena of history. In this second stage He 
appeals to the fact that He only knows cr can predict the 
future. There the challenge was addressed to the worshippers 
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of idols, here to the idols themselves; but in both cases both 
of these are ranged on the one side, and Jehovah with His 
people upon the other. It is with purpose that Jehovah is 
called the “King of Jacob,” as being the tutelar God of Israel, 
in contrast to the tutelar deities of the heathen. The challenge 
to the latter to establish their deity is first of all addressed to 
them directly in ver. 21, and then indirectly in ver. 22a, where 
Jehovah connects Himself with His people as the opposing 
party; but in ver. 22b He returns again to a direct address. 
nipyy are evidences (lit. robora, cf. dyupapyata, 2 Cor. x. 4, 
from DYY, to be strong or stringent; mishn. DEYN, to contend 
with one another pro et contra); here it signifies proofs that 
they can foresee the future. Jehovah for His part has dis- 
played this knowledge, inasmuch as, at the very time when He 
threatened destrnction to the heathen at the hands of Cyrus, 
He consoled His people with the announcement of their de- 
liverance (vers. 8-20). It is therefore the turn of the idol 
deities now: “Let them bring forward and announce to us the 
things that will come to pass.” The general idea of what is in 
the future stands at the head. Then within this the choice 
is given them of proving their foreknowledge of what is after- 
wards to happen, by announcing either ni2¥N, or even Mixa, 
These two ideas, therefore, are generic terms within the range 
of the things that are to happen. Consequently mivisvn cannot 
mean “earlier predictions,” prius predicta, as Hitzig, Knobel, 
and others suppose. This explanation is precluded in the 
present instance by the logic of the context. Both ideas lie 
upon the one line of the future; the one being more imme- 
diate, the other more remote, or as the expression alternating 
with man implies nin? nVNNA, ventura in posterum (“in later 
times,” compare ch. xlii. 23, “at a later period;” from the 
participle AN&, radical form “Nk, vid. Ges. § 75, Anm. 5, pro- 
bably to distinguish it from nink). This is the explanation 
adopted by Stier and Hahn, the latter of whom has correctly 
expounded the word, as denoting “the events about to happen 
first in the immediate future, which it is not so difficult to 
prognosticate from signs that are discernible in the present.” 
The choice is given them, either to foretell “things at the 
beginning” (haggida in our editions is erroneously pointed with 
kadma instead of geresh), i.e. that which will take place first or 
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next, “what they be” (que et qualia sint), so that now, when 
the achdrith, “the latter end” (i.e. the issue of that which is 
held out to view), as prognosticated from the standpoint of the 
present, really occurs, the prophetic utterance concerning it 
may be verified; or “things to come,” ze. things further off, 
in later times (in the remote future), the prediction of which 
is incomparably more difficult, because without any point of 
contact in the present. They are to choose which they like (ix 
from ™®, like vel from velle): “yea, do good, and do evil,” i.e. (ac- 
cording to the proverbial use of the phrase ; cf. Zeph. i. 12 and 
Jer. x. 5) only: express yourselves in some way ; come forward, 
and do either the one or the other. The meaning is, not that 
they are to stir themselves and predict either good or evil, but they 
are to show some sign of life, no matter what. “ And we will 
measure ourselves (i.¢. look one another in the face, testing and 
measuring), and see together,” viz. what the result of the contest 
will be. nyAwn like NSN in 2 Kings xiv. 8, 11, with a co- 
hortative ah, which is rarely met with in connection with verbs 
nb, and the tone upon the penultimate, the Gh being attached 
without tone to a voluntative yw in ver. 5 (Ewald, § 228, c). 

Jehovah ime "hus placed Himself in eppasiGon to the 
heathen and their gods, as the God of history and prophecy. 
It now remains to be seen whether the idols will speak, to prove 
their deity. By no means; not only are they silent, but they 
cannot speak. Therefore Jehovah breaks out into words of 
wrath and contempt. Ver. 24. “ Behold, ye are of nothing, and 
your doing of nought: an abomination whoever chooseth you.” 
The two {9 are partitive, as in ch. xl. 17; and YSN is not an 
error of the pen for DBND, as Gesenius and others suppose, but 
YDS from YPSS—=7B (from which comes 78), HYB, ch. xiii. 14 
(from which comes MYDS, ch. lix. 5), to breathe, stands as a 
synonym to }X, 231, m1. The attributive clause 523 102 
(supply WS Ni) is a ‘virtual subject (Ewald, § 333, 5): ye and 
your doings are equally nil ; and whoever chooses you for pro- 
tectors, and makes you the objects of his worship, is morally 
the most degraded of beings. 

The more conclusively and incontrovertibly, therefore, does 
Jehovah keep the field as the moulder of history and foreteller 
of the future, and therefore as God above all gods. Ver. 25. 
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“T have raised up from the north, and he came: from the rising 
of the sun one who invokes my name; and he treads upon satraps 
as mud, and like a potter kneadeth clay.” The object of the 
verb hatrothi (I have wakened up) is he who came when 
wakened up by Jehovah from the north and east, i.e. from 
Media and Persia (NX! — FAN for NX, with evasion of the auxi- 
liary pathach, Ges. § 76, 2 ,¢), and, as the second clause affirms, 
who invokes’or «will tothe the name of Jehovah (at any rate, 
qui invocabit is the real meaning of qui invocat). For although 
the Zarathustrian religion, which Cyrus followed, was nearest 
to the Jehovah religion of all the systems of heathenism, it 
was a heathen religion after all. The doctrine of a great God 
(aga vazarka), the Creator of heaven and earth, and at the same 
time of a great number of Bagas and Yazatas, behind whose 
working and worship the great God was thrown into the shade, 
is (apart from the dualism condemned in ch. xlv. 7) the sub- 
stance of the sacred writings of the Magi in our possession, as 
confirmed by the inscriptions of the Achemenides.’ But the 
awakened of Jehovah would, as is here predicted, “ call with 
the name, or by means of the name, of Jehovah,” which may 
mean either call upon this name (Zeph. iii. 9; Jer. x. 25), or 
call out the name (compare Ex. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 5, with Ex. 
xxxy. 30) in the manner in which he does make use of it in the 
edict setting the exiles free (Ezra i. 2). The verb 83° which 
follows (cf. ver. 2) designates him still further as a conqueror 
of nations; the verb construed with an accusative is used 
here, as is very frequently the case, in the sense of hostile 
attack. The word Sdégdn, which is met with first in Ezekiel— 
apart, that is to say, from the passage before us—may have 
owed its meaning in the Hebrew vocabulary to its similarity 
in sound to sokhén (ch. xxii. 15); at any rate, it is no doubt a 
Persian word, which became naturalized in the Hebrew (fwyd- 
vns in Athenzus, and Neo-Pers. sichne, a governor: see Ges. 
Thes.), though this comparison is by no means so certain? as 


? Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, pp. 184, 135. 

? Spiegel has the following remarks upon the subject : There is but very 
little probability in the etymologies which can be suggested for the word 
sdgan throngh the help of the old Persian. The new Persian shihne cannot 
be traced beyond Neo-Persian, and even there it is somewhat suspicious on 


account of the — which it contains, and which is not Persian. The only 
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that catpdmns is the same as the Ksatrapdvan of the inscrip- 
tions, i.e. protector of the kingdom.’ Without at all overlook- 
ing the fact that this word s‘gdénim, so far as it can really be 
supposed to be a Persian word, favours the later composition 
of this portion of the book of Isaiah, we cannot admit that it 
has any decisive weight, inasmuch as the Persian word pardés 
occurs even in the Song of Solomon. And the indications 
which might be found in the word s‘génim unfavourable to 
Isaiah’s authorship are abundantly counterbalanced by what 
immediately follows. 

As ver. 25 points back to the first charge against the heathen 
and their gods (vers. 2-7), so vers. 26-28 point back to the 
second. Not only did Jehovah manifest Himself as the Uni- 
versal Ruler in the waking up of Cyrus, but as the Omniscient 
Ruler also. Vers. 26-28. “ Who hath made it known from the 
beginning, we will acknowledge tt, and from former time, we will 
say He isin the right?! Yea, there was none that made known ; 
yea, none that caused to hear ; yea, none that heard your words.., 
As the jirst I said to Zion, Behold, behold, there itis: and I 
bestow evangelists upon Jerusalem. And I looked, and there was 
no man; and of these there was no one answering whom I could 
ask, and who would give me an answer.” If any one of the 
heathen deities had foretold this appearance of Cyrus so long 
before as at the very commencement of that course of history 


real Persian word to which I could think of tracing it is shahr, a city (old 
Bactrian khshathra, or shoithra, a place of abode); or it might possibly have 
sprung from shoithraka, 4 supposititious word, in the sense of governor of 
a district, but with the r changed into n (a change which only occurs in 


Huzvaresh) and the » into... There are also difficulties in the compari- 


son of the old Bactrian ¢ank, to say or express solemnly. An adjective 
ganhéna (expressing, commanding), formed from this verb, would be pro- 
nounced ¢ahkdna or even cana in old Persian; and from this Sdgén would 
have to be obtained, so that we should still want the n to take the place of 
the Gimel. At the same time, there is a still harsher form of the root ganh 
in the Gatha dialect, namely ¢ak (not the same as the Sanskrit gak, to be 
strong, as Haug supposes), from which the Neo-Persian sachan, sachun, a 
word, is derived; so that it appears to have been also current in old 
Persian. Accordingly, the form gakéna may also have been used in the 
place of canhdna, and this might suit in some degree for sdgdn. 

1 See H. Rawlinson, Asiatic Journal, xi. 1, p. 116 ss.; and Spiegel, Keil~ 
inschriften, p. 194. 
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which had thus reached its goal, Jehovah with His people, 
being thus taught by experience, would admit and acknow- 
ledge their divinity. UND is uscd in the same sense as in 
ch. xlviii. 16: and also in ch. xli. 4 and xl. 21, where it refers, 
according to the context in eacli case, to the beginning of the 
particular line of history. P'S signifies either “he is right,” z.e. 
in the right (compare the Arabic siddik, genuine), or in a neuter 
sense, “it is right” (= true), ze, the claim to divine honours is 
really founded upon divine performances. But there was not 
one who had proclaimed it, or who gave a single sound of him- 
self; no one had heard anything of the kind from them. 7? 
receives a retrospective character from the connection; and 
bearing this in mind, the participles may be also resolved into 
imperfects. The repeated AX, passing beyond what is set down 
as possible, declares the reality of the very opposite. What 
Jehovah thus proves tlie idols to want, He can lay claim to for 
Himself. In ver. 27 we need not assume that there is any 
_ hyperbaton, as Louis de Dien, Rosenmiiller, and others have 
done: “TI first will give to Zion and Jerusalem one bringing 
glad tidings: behold, behold them.” After what has gone 
before in ver. 26 we may easily supply "7728, “T said,” in ver. 
27a (compare ch. viii. 19, xiv. 16, xxvii. 2), not 18, for the 
whole comparison drawn by Jehovah between Himself and the 
idols is retrospective, and looks back from the fulfilment in 
progress to the prophecies relating to it. The only reply that 
we can look for to the question in ver. 26 is not, “I on the 
contrary do it,” but “I did it.” At the same time, the render- 
ing is a correct one: “Behold, behold them” (dlla; for the 
neuter use of the masculine, compare ch. xlviii. 3, xxxviii. 16, 
xlv. 8). “As the first,” Jehovah replies (i.e. withont any one 
anticipating me), “ have I spoken to Zion : behold, behold, there 
it is,” pointing with the finger of prophecy to the coming sal- 
vation, which is here regarded as present; “and I gave to 
Jerusalem messengers of joy;” we. long ago, before what is 
now approaching could be known by any one, I foretold to my 
church, through the medinm of prophets, the glad tidings of 
the deliverance from Babylon. If the author of ch. x].—Ixvi. 
were a prophet of the captivity, his reference here would be 
to such prophecies as Isa. xi. 11 (where Shinar is mentioned 
as a land of dispersion), and more especially still Mic. iv. 10, 
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“There in Babylon wilt thou be delivered, there will Jehovah 
redeem thee out of the hand of thine enemies ;” but if Isaiah 
were the author, he is looking back from the ideal standpoint 
of the time of the captivity, and of Cyrus more especially, to 
his own prophecies before the captivity (such as ch. xiii, 1-xiv. 
23, and xxi. 1-10), just as Ezekiel, when prophesying of Gog 
and Magog, looks back in ch. xxxvili. 17 from the ideal stand- 
point of this remote future, more especially to his own prophe- 
cies in relation to it. In that case the m*bhassér, or evangelist, 
more especially referred to is the prophet himself (Grotius 
and Stier), namely, as being the foreteller of those prophets to 
whom the commission in ch. xl. 1, “Comfort ye, comfort ye,” 
is addressed, and who are greeted in ch. Iii. 7, 8 as the bearers’ 
of the joyful news of the existing fulfilment of the deliverance: 
that has appeared, and therefore as the m*bhassér or evangelist 
of the future ona. In any case, it follows from vers. 
26, 27 that the overthrow of Babylon and the redemption of 
Israel had long before been proclaimed by Jehovah through 
His prophets; and if our exposition is, correct so far, the 
futures in ver. 28 are to be taken as imperfects: And I looked 
round (N78, a voluntative in the hypothetical protasis, Ges. 
§ 128, 2), and there was no one (who announced anything of 
the kind) ; and of these (the idols) there was no adviser (with 
regard to the future, Num. xxiv. 14), and none whom I could 
ask, and who answered me (the questioner). Consequently, 
just as the raising up of Cyrus proclaimed the sole omnipotence 
of Jehovah, so did the fact that the deliverance of Zion- 
Jerusalem, for which the raising up of Cyrus prepared the 
way, had been predicted by Him long before, proclaim His 
sole omniscience. 

This closing declaration of Jehovah terminates with similar 
words of wrath and contempt to those with which the judicial 
process ended in ver. 24. Ver. 29. “See them all, vanity ; 
nothingness are their productions, wind and desolation their 
molten images.” Ddinwye are not the works of the idols, but, as 
the parallel shows, the productions (plural, as in Ezek. vi. 6, Jer. 
i. 16) of the idolaters,—in other words, the idols qheae elves 
a parallel expression to D/*3D2 (from 952, as in ch. xlviii. 5 = 
massékhéh, ch. xlii, 17), DEX PS is an emotional asyndeton 
(Ges. § 155, 1,a). The address is thus rounded off by return- 
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ing to the idolaters, with whom it first started. The first part, 
vers. 1-24, contains the judicial pleadings; the second part, 
vers. 25 sqq., recapitulates the evidence and the verdict. 


THIRD PROPHECY.—Caap. xiii. 1-xui. 13. 
THE MEDIATOR OF ISRAEL AND SAVIOUR OF THE GENTILES. 


The hén (behold) in ch. xli. 29 is now followed by a secend 
hén. With the former, Jehovah pronounced sentence upon the 
idolaters and their idols; with the latter, He introduces His 
“servant.” In ch. sli. 8 this epithet was applied to the nation, 
which had becn chesen as the servant and for the service of 
Jehovah. But the servant of Jehovah who is presented to us 
here is distinct from Israel, and has so strong an individuality 
and such marked persenal features, that the expression cannot 
possibly be merely a personified collective. Nor can the prophet 
himself be intended; for what is here affirmed of this servant 
of Jehovah gees infinitely beyond anything to which a prephet 
was ever called, or of which a man was ever capable. It must 
therefore be the future Christ; and this is the view taken in 
the Targum, where the translation of our prophecy commences 
thus: “ Ha’ ‘abhdt M’shichd’.” Stillthere must be a connection 
between the national sense, in which the expression “servant 
of Jehovah” was used in ch. xli. 8, and the personal sense in 
which it is used here. The coming Saviour is not depicted as 
the Son of David, as in ch. vii—xii., and elsewhere, but appears 
as the embodied idea of Israel, ie. as its truth and reality 
embodied in one person. The idea of “ the servant of Jehovah” 
assumed, to speak figuratively, the form of a pyramid. The 
base was Israel as a whole; the central section was that Israel, 
which was not merely Israel according to the flesh, but accord- 
ing to the spirit also; the apex is the persen of the Mediator of 
salvation springing out of Israel. And the last of the three is 
regarded (1) as the centre of the circle of the promised king- 
dom—the second David; (2) the centre of the circle of the 
people of salvation—the second Israel; (3) the centre of the 
circle of the human race—the second Adam. Throughout the 
whole of these prophecies in ch. xl—Ixvi. the knowledge of 
salvation is still in its second stage, and about to pass into the 
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third. Israel’s true nature as a servant of God, which had its 
roots in the election and calling of Jehovah, and manifested 
itself in conduct and action in harmony with this calling, is 
all concentrated in Him, the One, as its ripest fruit. The 
gracious purposes of God towards the whole human race, which 
were manifested even in the election of Israel, are brought by 
Him to their full completion. Whilst judgments are inflicted 
upon the heathen by the oppressor of the nations, and display 
the nothingness of idolatry, the servant of Jehovah brings to 
them in a peaceful way the greatest of all blessings. Ver. 1. 
“ Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, whom my soul 
loveth: I have laid my Spirit upon Him; He witli bring out right 
to the Gentiles.” We must not render the first clause “ by 
whom I hold.” Zémakh means to lay firm hold of and keep 
upright (sustinere). ‘2 NN¥) (supply 3 or ink, Job xxxiii. 26) 
is an attributive clause. The amplified subject extends as far 
as naphshi; then follows the predicate: 1 have endowed Him 
with my Spirit, and by virtue of this Spirit He will carry out 
mishpat, t.e. absolute and therefore divine right, beyond the 
circle in which He Himself is to be found, even far away to the 
Gentiles. IMishpat is the term employed here to denote true 
religion regarded on its practical side, as the rule and authority 
for life in all its relations, i.e. religion as the law of life, voyds. 

The prophet then proceeds to describe how the servant of 
Jehovah will manifest Himself in the world outside Israel by 
the promulgation of this right. Ver. 2. “ He will not ery, nor 
lift up, nor cause to be heard in the street, His voice.” “ His 
voice” is the object of “lift up,” as well as “ cause to be heard.” 
With our existing division of the verse, it must at least be sup- 
plied in thought. Although he is certain of His divine call, 
and brings to the nations the highest and best, His manner of 
appearing is nevertheless quiet, gentle, and humble; the very 
opposite of those lying teachers, who endeavoured to exalt 
themselves by noisy demonstrations. He does not seek His 
own, and therefore denies Himself ; He brings what commends 
itself, and therefore requires no forced trumpeting. 

With this unassuming appearance there is associated a 
tender pastoral care. Ver. 3. “A bruised reed He does not 
break, and a glimmering wick He does not put out: according to 
truth He brings out right.” “ Bruised :” rdtsuts signifies here, 
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as in ch. xxxvi. 6, what is cracked, and therefore half-broken 
already. Gilimmering: kéheh (a form indicative of defects, 
like Wy), that which is burning feebly, and very nearly ex- 
tinguished. Tertullian understands by the “bruised reed” 
(arundinem contusam) the faith of Israel, and by the “ glim- 
mering wick” (linwm ardens) the momentary zeal of tbe 
Gentiles. But the words hardly admit of this distinction ; the 
reference is rather a general one, to those whose inner and outer 
life is only hanging by a slender thread. In the statement 
that in such a case as this He does not completely break or ex- 
tinguish, there is more implied than is really expressed. Not 
only will He not destroy the life that is dying out, but He will 
actually save it; His course is not to destroy, but to save. If 
we explain the words that follow as meaning, “He will carry 
out right to truth,” ze. to its fullest efficacy and permanence 
(LXX. eds adyjOevav ; instead of which we find eis vixos, “unto 
victory,” in Matt. xii. 20, as if the reading were m33, as in 
Hab. i. 4), the connection between the first and last clauses of 
ver. 3 is a very loose one. It becomes much closer if we take 
the $ as indicating the standard, as in ch. xi. 3 and xxxii. 1, 
and adopt the rendering “according to trnth” (Hitzig and 
Knobel). It is on its subjective and practical side that truth 
is referred to here, viz. as denoting such a knowledge, and 
acknowledgment of the true facts in the complicated affairs of 
men, as will promote both equity and kindness. 

The fignres in ver. 3a now lead to the thought that the 
servant of God will never be extinguished or become broken 
Himself. Ver. 4. “ He will not become faint or broken, till He 
establish right upon earth, and the islands wait for His instrue- 
tion.” As 3% (become faint) points back to nna nnvip (the 
faint or glimmering wick), so 77 must point back to psn mp 
(the bruised or broken reed); it cannot therefore be derived 
from y% (to run) in the sense of “He will not be rash or impe- 
tuous, but execute His calling with wise moderation,” as Heng- 
stenberg supposes, but as in Eccles. xii. 6, from ry1=7t (Ges. 
§ 67, Anm. 9), in the neuter sense of infringetur (will break). 
His zea] will not be extinguished, nor will anything break His 
strength, till He shall have secured for right a firm standing on 
the earth (OM is a fut. ex. so far as the meaning is concerned, 

1“ Ad victoriam enim xpicw perducit qui ad veritatem perducit.”—ANGER. 
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like Y¥2) in ch. x. 12). The question arises now, whether what 
follows is also governed by 7Y, in the sense of “and until the 
islands shall have believed his instruction,” as Hitzig supposes ; 
or whether it is an independent sentence, as rendered by the 
LXX. and in Matt. xii. 21. We prefer the latter, both 
because of ch. li. 5, and also because, although ‘1 "377 bn may 
certainly mean to exercise a believing confidence in the word 
of God (Ps. cxix. 74, 81), imine 2m can only mean “to wait 
with longing for a person’s instruction” (Job xxix. 23), and 
especially in this case, where no thought is more naturally sug- 
gested, than that the messenger to the Gentile world will be 
welcomed by a consciousness of need already existing in the 
heathen world itself. There is a gratia preparans at work in 
the Gentile world, as these prophecies all presuppose, in perfect 
harmony with the Gospel of John, with which they have so 
much affinity; and it is an actual fact, that the cry for redemp- 
tion runs through the whole human race, 7.e, an earnest longing, 
the ultimate object of which, however unconsciously, is the ser- 
vant of Jehovah and his instruction from Zion (ch. ii, 3),—in 
other words, the gospel. 

The words of Jehovah are now addressed to His servant 
himself. He has not only an exalted vocation, answering to 
the infinite exaltation of Him from whom he has received his 
call; but by virtue of the infinite might of the caller, he may 
be well assured that he will never be wanting in power to. 
execute his calling. Vers. 5-7. “ Thus saith God, Jehovah. 
who created the heavens, and stretched them out; who spread the: 
earth, and tts productions ; who gave the spirit of life to the people: 
upon tt, and the breath of life to them that walk upon it: Ff, 
Jehovah, I have called thee in righteousness, and grasped thy: 
hand; and I keep thee, and make thee the covenant of the people,. 
the light of the Gentiles, to open blind eyes, to bring out prisoners. 
out of the prison, them that sit in darkness out of the prison~ 
house.” The perfect ’dmar is to be explained on the ground 
that the words of God, as compared with the prophecy which 
announces them, are always the earlier of the two. byn (the 
absolutely Mighty) is an anticipatory apposition to Jehovah 
(Ges. § 113**). The attributive participles we have resolved 
into perfects, because the three first at least declare facts of 
creation, which have occurred once for all, O72) is not to he 
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regarded as a plural, after ch. liv. 5 and Job xxxv. 10; but as 
N71 precedes it, we may take it as a singular with an original 
quiescent Yod, after ch. v. 12, xxii. 11, xxvi. 12 (cf. vol.i. p. 108). 
On YP (construct of YP), see ch. xl. 19. The of MNEN3) (a 
word fonnd both in Job and Isaiah, used here in its most direct 
sense, to signify the vegetable world) must be taken in accord- 
ance with the seuse, as the Vav of appurtenance; since yp 
may be affirmed of the globe itself, but not of the vegetable 
productions upon it (cf. Gen. iv. 20; Judg. vi. 5; 2 Chron. 
ii. 3). Mshdmah and ridch are epithets applied to the divine 
principle of life in all created corporeal beings, or, what is the 
same thing, in all beings with living souls. At the same time, 
n’shémah is an epithet restricted to the self-conscious spirit of 
man, which gives him his personality (Psychol. p. 76, etc.) ; 
whereas radch is applied not only to the hnman spirit, but to 
the spirit of the beast as well. Accordingly, OY signifies the 
hnman race, as in ch. xl. 7. What is it, then, that Jehovah, 
the Author of all being and all life, the Creator of the heaven 
and the earth, says to His servant here? “I Jehovah have 
called thee ‘in righteousness’” (b°tsedeg: cf. ch. xlv. 18, where 
Jehovah also says of Cyrus, “I have raised him up in right- 
eousness”). P7¥, derived from P7¥, to be rigid, straight, denotes 
the observance of a fixed rule. The righteousness of God is 
the stringency with which He acts, in accordance with the will 
of His holiness. This will of holiness is, so far as the human 
race is concerned, and apart from the counsels of salvation, a 
will of wrath; but from the standpoint of these counsels it is 
a will of love, which is only changed into a will of wrath 
towards those who despise the grace thus offered to them. 
Accordingly, tsedeg denotes the action of God in accordance 
with His purposes of love and the plan of salvation. It sig- 
nifies just the same as what we should call in New Testament 
phraseology the holy love of God, which, becanse it is a holy 
love, has wrath against its despisers as its obverse side, but 
which acts towards men not according to the law of works, 
but according to the law of grace. The word has this evan- 
gelical sense here, where Jehovah says of the Mediator of His 
counsels of love, that He has called Him in strict adherence to 
the will of His love, which will show mercy as right, but at 
the same time will manifest a right of double severity towards 
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those who scornfully repel the offered mercy. That He had 
been called in righteousness, is attested to the servant of Je- 
hovah by the fact that Jehovah has taken Him by the hand 
(PIS) contracted after the manner of a future of sequence), 
and guards Him, and appoints Him Da TiN? py m2, These 
words are a decisive proof that the idea of the expression 
“ servant of Jehovah” has been elevated in ch. xlii. 1 sqq., as 
compared with ch. xli. 8, from the national base to the personal 
apex. Adherence to the national sense necessarily compels a 
resort to artifices which carry their own condemnation, such as 
that py na signifies the “covenant nation,” as Hitzig sup- 
poses, or “the mediating nation,” as Ewald maintains, whereas 
either of these would require na oy; or “ national covenant” 
(Knobel), in support of which we are referred, though quite 
inconclusively, to Dan. xi. 28, where YP 12 does not mean 
the covenant of the patriots among themselves, but the cove- 
nant religion, with its distinctive sign, circumcision ; or even 
that ay is collective, and equivalent to nny (Rosenmiiller), 
whereas ny and o%3, when standing side by side, as they do 
here, can only mean Israel and the Gentiles; and so far as the 
passage before us is concerned, this is put beyond all doubt by 
ch. xlix. 8 (cf. ver. 6). An unprejudiced commentator must 
admit that the “servant of Jehovah” is pointed out here, as 
He in whom and through whom Jehovah concludes a new 
covenant with His people, in the place of the old covenant 
that was broken,—namely, the covenant promised in ch. liv. 10, 
Ixi. 8, Jer. xxxi. 31-34, Ezek. xvi. 60 sqq. The mediator of 
this covenant with Israel cannot be Israel itself, not even the 
true Israel, as distinguished from the mass (where do we read 
anything of this kind?); on the contrary, the remnant left 
after the sweeping away of the mass is the object of this cove- 
nant.’ Nor can the expression refer to the prophets as a body, 
or, in fact, have any collective meaning at all: the form of the 


1 This is equally applicable to V. F. Ochler (Der Knecht Jehova’s in 
Deuterojesaia, 2 Theile, 1865), who takes the “‘ servant of Jehovah” as 
far as ch. lii. 14 in a national sense, and supposes ‘ the transition from 
the ‘servant’ as a collective noun, to the ‘servant’ as an individual,” to he 
effected there; whereas two younger theologians, E. Schmutz (Le Serviteur 
de Jéhova, 1858) and Ferd. Philippi (Die bibl. Lehre vom Knechte Gottes, 
1864), admit that the individualizing commences as early as-ch. xlii. 1, 
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word, which is so strongly personal, is in itself opposed to this. 
It cannot, in fact, denote any other than that Prophet who is 
more than a prophet, namely, Malachi’s “ Messenger of the 
covenant” (ch. iii. 1). Amongst those who suppose that tbe 
“ servant of Jehovah” is either Israel, regarded in the light of 
its prophetic calling, or the prophets as a body, Umbreit at any 
rate is obliged to admit that this collective body is looked at 
here in the ideal unity of one single Messianic personality ; and 
he adds, that “ in the holy countenance of this prophet, which 
shines forth as the ideal of future realization, we discern 
exactly the loved features of Him to whom all prophecy points, 
and who saw Himself therein.” This is very beautiful; but 
why this roundabout course? Let us bear in mind, that the 
servant of Jehovah appears here not only as one who is the 
medium of a covenant to the nation, and of light to the Gen- 
tiles, but as being himself the people’s covenant and heathen’s 
light, inasmuch as in his own person he is the band of a new 
fellowship between Israel and Jehovah, and becomes in his own 
person the light which illumines the dark heathen world. This 
is surely more than could be affirmed of any prophet, even of 
Isaiah or Jeremiah. Hence the “ servant of Jehovah” must 
be that one Person who was the goal and culminating point 
to which, from the very first, the history of Israel was ever 
pressing on; that One who throws into the shade not only all 
that prophets did before, but all that had been ever done by 
Israel’s priests or kings; that One who arose out of Israel, for 
Israel] and the whole human race, and who stood in the same 
relation not only to the wider circle of the whole nation, but 
also to the inner circle of the best and noblest within it, as the 
heart to the body which it animates, or the head to the body 
over which it rules. Al] that Cyrus did, was simply to throw 
the idolatrous nations into a state of alarm, and set the exiles 
free. But the Servant of Jehovah opens blind eyes; and 
therefore the deliverance which He brings is not only redemp- 
tion from bodily captivity, but from spiritual bondage also. 
He leads His people (cf. ch. xlix. 8, 9), and the Gentiles also, 
out of night into light; He is the Redeemer of all that need 
redemption and desire salvation. 

Jehovah pledges His name and honour that this work of 
the Servant of Jehovah wiil be carried into effect. Ver. 8. “J 
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am Jehovah; that is my name, and my glory I give not to another, 
nor my renown to idols.” That is His name, which affirms how 
truly He stands alone in His nature, and recals to mind the 
manifestations of His life, His power, and His grace from the 
very earliest times (cf. Ex. iii. 15). He to whom this name 
belongs cannot permit the honour due to Him to be perma- 
nently transferred to sham gods. He has therefore made pre- 
parations for putting an end to idolatry. Cyrus does this 
provisionally by the tempestuous force of arms; and the Ser- 
vant of Jeliovah completes it by the spiritual force of His 
simple word, and of His gentle, unselfish love. 

First the overthrow of idolatry, then the restoration of 
Israel and conversion of the Gentiles: this is the double work 
of Jehovah’s zeal which is already in progress. Ver. 9. “ The 
first, behold, is come to pass, and new things am I proclaiming ; 
before it springs up, I let you hear it.” The “first” is the rise 
of Cyrus, and the agitation of the nations which it occasioned, 
—events which not only formed the starting-point of the pro- 
phecy in these addresses, whether the captivity was the pro- 
phet’s historical or ideal standpoint, but which had no less 
force in themselves, as the connection between the first and 
second halves of the verse before us imply, as events both 
foreknown and distinctly foretold by Jehovah. The “ new 
things” wuich Jehovah now foretells before their visible deve- 
lopment (ch. xliii. 19}, are the restoration of Israel, for which 
the defeat of their oppressors prepares the way, and the con- 
version of the heathen, to which an impulse is given by the 
fact that God thus glorifies Himself in His people. 

The prediction of these “ new things,” which now follows, 
looks away from all human mediation. They are manifestly 
the work of Jehovah Himself, and consist primarily in the 
subjugation of His enemies, who are holding His people in 
captivity. Vers. 10-13. “Sing ye to Jehovah a new song, 
His praise from the end of the earth, ye navigators of the sea, 
and its fulness; ye islands, and their inhabitants. Let the 
desert and the cities thereof strike up, the villages that Kedar 
doth inhabit; the inhabitants of the rock-city may rejoice, shout 
from the summits of the mountains. Let them give glory to 
Jehovah, and proclaim His praise in the islands. Jehovah, like 
a hero will He go forth, kindle jealousy lke a man of war; He 
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will break forth into a war-cry, a yelling war-cry, prove Himself 
a hero upon His enemies.” The “new things” furnish the 
impulse and materials of “a new song,” such as had never 
been heard in the heathen world before. This whole group of 
verses is like a variation of ch. xxiv. 14,15. The standing- 
place, whence the summons is uttered, is apparently Ezton- 
geber, at the head of the Elanitic Gulf, that seaport town 
from which in the time of the kings the news of the nations 
reached the Holy Land through the extensive commerce of 
Israel. From this point the eye stretches to the utmost circle 
of the earth, and then returns from the point where it meets 
with those who “go down to the sea,” 7.e. who navigate the 
ocean which lies lower than the solid ground. These are to 
sing, and everything that lives and moves in the sea is to join 
in the sailors’ song. The islands and coast lands, that are 
washed by the sea, are likewise to sing together with their 
inhabitants. After the summons has drawn these into the net 
of the song of praise, it moves into the heart of the land. The 
desert and its cities are to lift up (viz. “their voice”), the 
villages which Kedar inhabits. The reference to Sela‘, the 
rock-city of Edomitish Nabatzea, which is also mentioned in 
ch. xvi. 1 (the Wadi Musa, which is still cclebrated for its 
splendid ruins), shows by way of example what cities are in- 
tended. Their inhabitants are to ascend the steep mountains 
by which the city is surrounded, and to raise a joyful ery 
(yitsvdcha, to cry out with a loud noise; cf. ch. xxiv. 11). 
Along with the inhabitants of citics, the stationary Arabs, who 
are still called Hadariye in distinction from Wabariye, the 
Arabs of the tents, are also summoned; hadar (chétsér) is a 
fixed abode, in contrast to bedi, the steppe, where the tents are 
pitched for a short time, now in one place and now in another. 
In ver. 12 the summons becomes more general. The subject 
is the heathen universally and in every place; they are to give 
Jehovah the glory (Ps. Ixvi. 2), and declare His praise upon 
the islands, i.e. to the remotest ends of the whole world of 
nations, In ver. 13 there follows the reason for this summons, 
and the theme of the new song in honour of the God of Israel, 
viz. His victory over His enemies, the enemies of His people. 
The description is anthropomorphically dazzling and bold, such 
as the self-assurance and vividness of the Israelitish idea of 
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God permitted, without any danger of misunderstanding. 
Jehovah goes out into the conflict like a hero; and like a “man 
of war,” ie. like one who has already fought many battles, and 
is therefore ready for war, and well versed in warfare, He stirs 
up jealousy (see at-ch. ix. 6). His jealousy has slumbered as 
it were for a long time, as if smouldering under the ashes; but 
now He stirs it up, 7c. makes it burn up into a bright flame. 
Going forward to the attack, Yt, “He breaks out into a cry,” 
nyraN, “yea, a yelling cry” “(hal Zeph. i. 14, to ery with a 
yell; hiphil, to utter a yelling cry). In the monks “ He will 
show Himself as a hero upon His enemies,” we see Him already 
engaged in the battle itself, in which He proves Himself to 
possess the strength and boldness of a hero (hithgabbar only 
occurs again in the book of Job). The overthrow which 
heathenism here suffers at. the hand of Jehovah is, according 
to our prophet’s view, the final and decisive one. The re- 
demption of Israel, which is thus about to appear, is redemption 
from the punishment of captivity, and at the same time from 
all the troubles that arise from sin. The period following the 
captivity and the New Testament times here flow into one. 

The period of punishment has now lasted sufficiently long ; 
it is time for Jehovah to bring forth the salvation of His 
people. Ver. 14. “I have been silent eternally long, was still, 
restrained myself ; like a travailing woman, I now breathe again, 
snort and snuff together.” The standpoint of these prophecies 
has the larger half of the captivity behind it. It has already 
lasted a long time, though only for several decades ; but in the 
estimation of Jehovah, with His love to His people, this time of 
long-suffering towards their oppressors is already an “eternity” 
(see ch. lvii. 11, lviii. 12, Isi. 4, Ixiii. 18, 19, Ixiv. 4, cf. vers. 
10, 11). He has kept silence, has still forcibly restrained 
Himself, just as Joseph is said to have done to prevent himself 
from breaking out into tears (Gen. xliti. 31). Love impelled 
Him to redeem His people; but justice was still obliged to pro- 
ceed with punishment. 

Three real futures now take the place of imperfects regu- 
lated by ‘WN, They are not to be understood as denoting 
the. violent breathing and snorting of a hero, burning with 
rage and thirsting for hattle (Knobel) ; nor is DY to be derived 
from D2Y, as Hitzig supposes, through a mistaken comparison 
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of Ezek. xxxvi. 3, though the latter does not mean to 
waste, but to be waste (see Hitzig on Ezek. _XXXvi. 3). 7 
true derivation is from 0%, related to WW, WD, See To 
figure of a hero there is now added that of a travailing wom: 
mys is short breathing (with the glottis closed); 5¥2 the snc 
ing of violent inspiration and expiration ; ice the earn 
longing for deliverance pressing upon the burden in the won 
and 1 expresses the combination of all these several strainii 
ef the breath, which are associated with the so-called labo 
pains. Some great thing, with which Jehovah has, as it we 
long been pregnant, is now about to be born. 

The delivery takes place, and the whole world of nati 
undergoes a metamorphosis, which is subservient to the gr 
work of the future. Ver. 15. “JZ make waste mountains ¢ 
hills, and all their herbage I dry up, and change streams i 
islands, and lakes I dry up.” Were is another example 
Isaiah’s favourite palindromy, as Nitzsch calls this return tc 
word that has been used before, or linking on the close o/ 
period to its commencement (see p. 134). Jehovah’s panting 
labour is His almighty fiery breath, which turns mountains a 
hills into heaps of ruins, scorches up the vegetation, conden 
streams into islands, and dries up the lakes; that is to s 
turns the strange land, in which Israel has been held capti 
into a desert, and at the same time removes all the hindran 
to His people’s return, thus changing the present condition 
the world into one of the very opposite kind, which displ: 
His righteonsness in wrath and love. 

The great thing which is brought to pass by means of t 
catastrophe is the redemption of His people. Ver. 16. “A 
L lead the blind by a way that they know not ; by steps that t 
know not, I make them walk: I turn dark space before them i 
light, and rugged places into a plain. These are the things t 
L carry out, and do not leave.” The “blind” are those v 
have been deprived of sight by their sin, and the conseqa 
panishment. The unknown ways in which Jehovah le 
them, are the ways of deliverance, which are known to H 
alone, but.which have now been made manifest in the fuln 
of time. The “dark space” (machshék) is their existing st 
of hopeless misery; the “ rugged places” (ma' dgasshim) : 
hindrances that met them, and dangers that threatened th 
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on all sides in the foreign land. The mercy of Jehovah adopts 
the blind, lights up the darkness, and clears every obstacle 
away. “ These are the things” (hadd‘bhdrim): this refers to 
the particulars already sketched out of the double manifestation 
of Jehovah in judgment and in mercy. The perfects of the 
attributive clause are perfects of certainty. 

In connection with this, the following verse declares what 
effect this double manifestation will produce among the heathen. 
Ver. 17. “ They fall back, are put deeply to shame, that trust in 
molten images, that say to the molten image, Thou art our God.” 
Bosheth takes the place of an inf. intens.; cf. Hab. iii. 9. 
Jehovah’s glorious acts of judgment and salvation unmask the 
false gods, to the utter confusion of their worshippers. And 
whilst in this way the false religions fall, the redemption of Israel 
becomes at the same time the redemption of the heathen. The 
first half of this third prophecy is here brought to a close. 

The thought which connects the second half with the first 
is to be found in the expression in ver. 16, “I will bring the 
blind by a way.” It is the blind whom Jehovah will lead into 
the light of liberty, the blind who bring upon themselves not 
only His compassion, but also His displeasure; for it is their 
own fault that they do not see. And to them is addressed the 
summons, to free themselves from the ban which is resting 
upon them. Ver. 18. “ Ye deaf, hear; and ye blind, look up, 
that ye may see.” DOIN and OVA (this is the proper pointing, 
according to the codd. and the Masora’) are vocatives. The 
relation in which 6°37 and 787 stand to one another is that of 
design and accomplishment (ch. lxiii. 15, Job xxxv. 5, 2 Kings 
iii. 14, etc.) ; and they are used interchangeably with YY Nps 
and MN? (e.g. 2 Kings xix. 16), which also stand in the same 
relation of design and result. 

The next verse states who these self-willed deaf and blind 
are, and how necessary this arousing was. Ver. 19. “ Who is 
blind, but my servant? and deaf, as my messenger whom I send? 
who blind as the confidant of God, and blind as the servant of 
Jehovah?” The first double question implies that Jehovah’s 
servant and messenger is blind and deaf in a singular and un- 


1 The Masora observes expressly PAN P| Pp bs, omnes cact 
raphati et pathachati; but our editions have both here and in 2 Sam. v. 6, 8, 
omiyn. 
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paralleled way. The words are repeated, the questioner dwell- 
ing upon the one predicate ‘ivvér, “blind,” in which every- 
thing is affirmed, and, according to Isaiah’s favourite custom, 
returning palindromically to the opening expression “servant 
of Jehovah” (cf. ch. xl. 19, xlii. 15, and many other passages). 
pbvin does not mean “the perfect one,” as Vitringa renders it, 
nor “the paid, i.e. purchased one,” as Rosenmiiller supposes, 
but one allied in peace and friendship, the confidant of God. 
It is the passive of the Arabic muslim, one who trusts in God 
(compare the hophal in Job v. 23). It is impossible to read 
the expression, “My messenger whom I send,” without thinking 
of ch. xlii. 1 sqq., where the “servant of Jehovah” is repre- 
sented as a messenger to the heathen. (Jerome is wrong in 
following the Jewish commentators, and adopting the render- 
ing, ad quem nuntios meos misi.) With this similarity both of 
name and calling, there must be a connection between the 
“ servant” mentioned here, and the “servant” referred to there. 
Now the “servant of Jehovah” is always Israel. But since 
Israel might be regarded either according to the character of 
the overwhelming majority of its members (the mass), who 
had forgotten their calling, or according to the character of 
those living members who had remained true to their calling, 
and constituted the kernel, or as concentrated in that one 
Person who is the essence of Israel in the fullest truth and 
highest potency, statements of the most opposite kind conld 
be made with respect to this one homonymous subject. In ch. 
xli. 8 sqq. the “servant of Jehovah” is caressed and com- 
forted, inasmuch as there the true Israel, which deserved and 
needed consolation, is addressed, without regard to the mass 
who had forgotten their calling. In ch. xlii. 1 sqq. that One 
person is referred to, who is, as it were, the centre of this inner 
circle of Israel, and the head upon the body of Israel. And in 
the passage before us, the idea is carried from this its highest 
point back again to its lowest basis; and the servant of Jehovah 
is blamed and reproved for the harsh contrast between its 
actual conduct and its divine calling, between the reality and 
the idea. As we proceed, we shall meet again with the “ ser- 
vant of Jehovah” in the same systole and diastole. The ex- 
pression covers two concentric circles, and their one centre. 
The inner circle of the “Israel according to the Spirit” forms 
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the connecting link between Israel in its widest sense, and 
Israel in a personal sense. Here indeed Israel is severely 
blamed as incapable, and .unworthy of fulfilling its sacred 
calling ; but the expression “whom I send” nevertheless 
affirms that it will fulfil it,—namely, in the person of the ser- 
vant of Jehovah, and in all those members of the “servant of 
Jehovah” in a national sense, who long for deliverance from 
the ban and bonds of the present state of punishment (see ch. 
xxix. 18). For it is really the mission of Israel to be the 
medium of salvation and blessing to the nations; and this is 
fulfilled by the servant of Jehovah, who proceeds from Israel, 
and takes his place at the head of Israel. And as the history 
of the fulfilment shows, when the foundation for the accom- 
plishment of this mission had been laid by the servant of 
Jehovah in person, it was carried on by the servant of Jehovah 
in a national sense; for the Lord became “a covenant of the 
people” through His own preaching and that of His apostles. 
But “a light of the Gentiles” He became purely and simply 
through the apostles, who represented the true and believing 
Israel. 

The reproof, which affects Israel a potiori, now proceeds 
still further, as follows. Vers. 20-22. “Thou hast seen much, 
and yet keepest not; opening the ears, he yet doth not hear. 
Jehovah was pleased for His righteousness’ sake: He gave a 
thorah great and glorious. And yet it isa people robbed and 
plundered ; fastened in holes all of them, and they are hidden in 
prison-houses: they have become booty, without deliverers; a 
spoil, without any one saying, Give it up again!” In ver. 20 
“thou” and “he” alternate, like “they” and “ye” in ch. i. 
29, and “1” and “he” in ch. xiv. 30. °89, which points back 
to the past, is to be preserved. The reading of the keri is Nix) 
(inf. abs. like nin’, ch. xxii. 13, and ny, Hab. iti. 13), which 
makes the two half-verses uniform. Israel: has had many and 
great things to see, but without keeping the admonitions they 
contained ; opening its ears, namely to the earnestness of the 
preaching, it hears, and yet does not hear, i.¢. it only hears 
outwardly, but without taking it into itself. Ver. 21 shows us 
to what ver. 20 chiefly refers. Y27 is followed here by the 
future instead of by Lamed with an infinitive, just as in ch. lili. 


10 it is followed by the perfect (Ges. § 142, 3, ). Jehovah 
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was pleased for His righteousness’ sake (which is mentioned 
here, not as that which recompenses for works of the law, but 
as that which bestows mercy according to His purpose, His 
promise, and the plan of salvation) to make thordh, ie. the 
direction, instruction, revelation which He gave to His people, 
great and glorious. The reference is primarily and chiefly to 
the Sinaitic law, and the verbs relate not to the solemnity of 
the promulgation, but to the riches and exalted character of the 
contents. But what a glaring contrast did the existing condi- 
tion of Israel present to these manifestations and purposes of 
mercy on the part of its God! The intervening thought ex- 
pressed by Hosea (Hos. viii. 120), viz. that this condition was 
the punishment of unfaithfulness, may easily be supplied. The 
inf. abs. NBT is introduced to give life to the picture, as in ch. 
xxii. 13. Hahn renders it, “They pant (hiphil of padch) in 
the holes all of them,” but kudlém (all of them) must be the 
accusative of the object; so that the true meaning is, “They 
have fastened (hiphil of pachach) all of them,” etc. (Ges. § 131, 
4, b). Schegg adopts the rendering, “ All his youths fall into 
traps,’ which is wrong in two respects; for bachartm is the 
plural of char (ch. xi. 8), and it is parallel to the double plural 
DrN?s ‘na, houses of custodies. The whole nation in all its 
members is, as it were, put into bonds, and confined in prisons 
of all kinds (an allegorizing picture of the homelessness and 
servitude of exile), without any one thinking of demanding it 
back (20 = 20, as in Ezek. xxi. 35; a pausal form here: 
vid. Ges. § 29, 4 Anm.). 

When they ceased to be deaf to this crying contradiction, 
they would recognise with penitence that it was but the merited 
punishment of God. Vers. 23-25. “ Who among you will give 
car to this, attend, and hear for the time to come? Who has 
given up Jacob to plundering, and Israel to the spoilers? Is it not 
Sehovah, against whom we have sinned? and they would not walk 
in His ways, and hearkened not to His law. Then He poured 
upon it in burning heat His wrath, and the strength of the fury 
of war: and this set it in flames round about, and it did not come 
to be recognised ; it set it on fire, and it did not lay it to heart.” 
The question in ver. 23 has not the force of a negative sen- 
tence, “No one does this,” but of a wish, “O that one would” (as 
in 2 Sam. xxiii, 15, xv. 4; Ges. § 136,1). If they had but an 
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inward ear for the contradiction which the state of Israel pre- 
sented to its true calling, and the earlier manifestations of 
divine mercy, and would but give up their previous deafness 
for the time to come: this must lead to the knowledge and 
confession expressed in ver. 24. The names Jacob and Israel 
here follow one another in the same order as in ch. xxix. 23, 
xl. 27 (compare ch. xli. 8, where this would have been imprac- 
ticable). 1 belongs to {b in the sense of cwi. The punctua- 
tion does not acknowledge this relative use of 1 (on which, see 
at ch. xliii. 21), and therefore puts the athnach in the wrong 
place (see Rashi). In the words “ we have sinned” the pro- 
phet identifies himself with the exiles, in whose sin he knew and 
felt that he was really involved (cf. ch. vi. 5). The objective 
affirmation which follows applies to the former generations, who 
had sinned on till the measure became full. ain takes the 
place of the object to 138 (see ch. i. 17); the more usual ex- 
pression would be nado ; the inverted order of the words makes 
the assertion all the more energetic. In ver. 25 the genitive 
relation 188 2M is avoided, probably in favour of the similar 
ring of 79M and mando. mon is either the accusative of the 
object, and 158 a subordinate statement of what constituted the 
burning heat (cf. Ewald, § 287, £), or else an accusative, of more 
precise definition = 793 in ch. Ixvi. 15 (Ges. § 118, 3). The 
outpouring is also connected by zeugma with the “ violence of 
war.” The milchdmdh then becomes the subject. The war- 
fury raged withont result. Israel was not brought to reflection. 

The tone of the address is now suddenly changed. The 
sudden leap from reproach to consolation was very significant. 
It gave them to understand, that no meritorious work of their 
own would come in between what Israel was and what it was 
to be, but that it was God’s free grace which came to meet it. 
Ch. xliii, 1, 2. “ But now thus saith Jehovah thy Creator, O 
Jacob, and thy Former, O Israel! Fear not, for I have redeemed 
thee; Ihave called thee by name, thou art mine. When thou goest 
through the water, I am with thee; and through rivers, they shalt 
not drown thee: when thow goest into fire, thow shalt not be 
burned; and the flame shall not set thee on fire.” The punish- 
ment has now lasted quite long enough; and, as hy! affirms, 
the love which has hitherto retreated behind the wrath returns 
to its own prerogatives again. He who created and formed 
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Israel, by giving Abraham the son of the promise, and caused 
the seventy of Jacob’s family to grow up into a nation in 
Egypt, He also will shelter and preserve it. He bids it be of 
good cheer; for their early history is a pledge of this. The 
perfects after ‘> in ver, 1b stand out against the promising 
futures in ver. 2, as retrospective glances: the expression “ I 
have redeemed thee” pointing back to Israel’s redemption out 
of Egypt; “I have called thee by thy name” (lit. I have called 
with thy name, 2.e. called it out), to its call to be the peculiar 
people of Jehovah, who therefore speaks of it in ch. xlviii. 12 
as “ My called.” This help of the God of Israel will also 
continue to arm it against the destructive power of the most 
hostile elements, and rescue it from the midst of the greatest 
dangers, from which there is apparently no escape (cf. Ps. Ixvi. 
12; Dan. iii. 17, 27; and Ges. § 103, 2). 

Just as in ver. 10, i (for), with all that follows, assigns the 
reason for the encouraging “ Fear not;” so here a second fi 
introduces the reason for the promise which ensures them 
against the dangers arising from either water or fire. Vers. 3, 4. 
“ For I Jehovah am thy God; (I) the Holy One of Israel, thy 
Saviour: I give up Egypt as aransom for thee, Ethiopia and 
Seba in thy stead. Because thou art dear in my eyes, highly 
esteemed, and I loved thee; I give up men in thy stead, and 
peoples for thy life.’ Both “ Jehovah” and “ the Holy One 
of Israel” are in apposition to “ I” (‘anz), the force of which is 
continued in the second clause. The preterite néthatti (I have 
given), as the words “TI will give” in ver. 4b clearly show, 
states a fact which as yet is only completed so far as the pur- 
pose is concerned. “A ransom :” kopher (détpov) is literally 
the covering (see vol. i. 397 and ii. 11),—the person making the 
payment, or the person for whom he makes it, being covered 
by the payment. 829 is the land of Meroé, which is enclosed 
between the White and Blue Nile, the present Dér Sennér, 
district of Sennar (Sen-drti, i.e. island of Send), or the ancient 
Mervitic priestly state settled about this enclosed land, probably 
included in the Mudrdya (Egypt) of the Achzmenidian arrow- 
headed inscriptions; though it is uncertain whether the Kusiya 
(Heb. Kashim) mentioned there are the predatory tribe of 
archers called Koocaio. (Strabo, xi. 13, 6), whose name has 
been preserved in the present Chuzistan, the eastern Ethiopians 
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of the Greeks (as Lassen and Rawlinson suppose), or the 
African Ethiopians of the Bible, as Oppert imagines. The 
fact that Egypt was only conquered by Cambyses, and not by 
Cyrus, who merely planned it (Herod. i. 153), and to whom it 
is only attributed by a legend (Xen. Cyr. viii. 6, 20, Aéyeras 
Katactpeyaclat Aiyvrrov), does no violence to the truth of 
the promise. It is quite enough that Egypt and the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms were subjugated by the new imperial power 
of Persia, and that through that empire the Jewish people 
recovered their long-lost liberty. The free love of God was 
the reason for His treating Israel according to the principle 
laid down in Prov. xi. 8, xxi. 18. “W819 does not signify eC quo 
tempore here, but is equivalent to Wwe ‘28D in Ex. xix. 18, Jer. 
xliv. 23; for if it indicated the terminus a quo, it would be 
followed. by a more distinct statement of the fact of their 
election. The personal pronoun “and I” (va’dni) is intro- 
duced in consequence of the change of persons. In the place 
of ‘NN (perf. cons.), M8 commended itself, as the former had 
already been used in a somewhat different function. All that 
composed the chosen nation are here designated as “ man” 
(aédém), because there was nothing in them but what was 
derived from Adam. nD has here a strictly substitutionary 
meaning throughout. 

The encouraging “ Fear not” is here resumed, for the pur- 
pose of assigning a still further reason. Vers. 5-7. “ Fear not; 
for Iam with thee: I bring thy seed from the east, and from the 
west will I gather them; I will say to the north, Give up ; and 
to the south, Keep not back: bring my sons from far, and my 
daughters from the end of the earth; everything that ts called 
by my name, and I have created for my glory, that I have 
formed, yea finished!” The fact that Jehovah is with Israel 
will show itself in this, that He effects its complete restoration 
from all quarters of the heaven (compare the lands of the 
diaspora in all directions already mentioned by Isaiah in 
ch. xi. 11, 12). Jehoyah’s command is issued to north and 
south to give up their unrighteous possession, not to keep 
it back, and to restore His sons and daughters (compare the 
similar change in the gender in ch. xi. 12), which evidently 
implies the help and escort of the exiles on the part of 
the heathen (ch. xiv. 2). The four quarters and four winds 
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are of the feminine gender. In ver. 7 the object is more pre- 
cisely defined from the standpoint of sacred history. The 
three synonyms bring out the might, the freeness, and the 
riches of grace, with which Jehovah called Israel into existence, 
to glorify Himself in it, and that He might be glorified by it. 
They form a climax, for 813 signifies to produce as a new 
thing; 8, to shape what has been produced; and ny, to 
make it perfect or complete, hence creavi, formavi, perfect. 

We come now to the third turn in the second half of this 
prophecy. It is linked on to the commencement of the first 
turn (“ Hear, ye deaf, and look, ye blind, that ye may see”), 
the summons being now addressed to some one to bring forth 
the Israel, which has eyes and ears without seeing or hearing ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the nations are all to come together, 
and this time not for the purpose of convincing them, but of 
convincing Israel. Vers. 8-10. “ Bring out a blind people, and 
it has eyes ; and deaf people, and yet furnished with ears! All 
ye heathen, gather yourselves together, and let peoples assemble ! 
Who among you can proclaim such a thing? And let them cause 
former things to be heard, appoint their witnesses, and be justt- 
fied. Let these hear, and say, True! Ye are my witnesses, saith 
Jehovah, and my servant whom I have chosen ; that ye may know 
and believe me, and see that it is I: before me was no God 
formed, and there will be none after me.” “ Bring out” does 
not refer here to bringing out of captivity, as in Ezek. xx. 34, 
41, xxxiv. 13, since the names by which Israel is called are 
hardly applicable to this, but rather to bringing to the place 
appointed for judicial proceedings. The verb is in the impera- 
tive. The heathen are also to gather together en masse; %S2P3 
is also an imperative here, as in Joel iv. 11 = 2p (cf. nb, 
Jer. 1.5; Ewald, § 226, c). In ver. 95 we have the commence- 
ment of the evidence adduced by Jehovah in support of His 
own divine right: Who among the gods of the nations can pro- 
claim this? 7.e. anything like my present announcement of the 
restoration of Israel? To prove that they can, let them canse 
“former things” to be heard, z.e. any former events which they 
had foretold, ane which had really taken place; and let them 
appoint witnesses of such earlier prophecies, and so prove them- 
selves to be gods, that is to say, by the fact that these witnesses 
have publicly heard their declaration and confirm the truth 
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thereof. The subject to ‘31 3~2w™ (they may hear, etc.) is the 
witnesses, not as now informing themselves for the first time, 
but as making a public declaration. The explanation, “ that 
men may hear,” changes the subject without any necessity. 
But whereas the gods are dumb and lifeless, and therefore 
cannot call any witnesses for themselves, and not one of all the 
assembled multitude can come forward as their legitimate wit- 
ness, or as one able to vindicate them, Jehovah can call His 
people as witnesses, since they have had proofs in abundance 
that He possesses infallible knowledge of the future. It is 
generally assumed that “and my servant” introduces a second 
subject: “Ye, and (especially) my servant whom I have 
chosen.” In this case, “my servant” would denote that por- 
tion of the nation which was so, not merely like the mass of 
the people according to its divine calling, but also by its own 
fidelity to that calling ; that is to say, the kernel of the nation, 
which was in the midst of the mass, but had not the manners 
of the mass. At the same time, the sentence which follows is 
much more favourable to the unity of the subject; and why 
should not “my servant” be a second predicate? The ex- 
pression “ ye” points to the people, who were capable of seeing 
and hearing, and yet both blind and deaf, and who had been 
brought out to the forum, according to ver. 8. Ye, says 
Jehovah, are my witnesses, and ye are my servant whom I have 
chosen ; I can appeal to what I have enabled you to experi- 
ence and to perceive, and to the relation in which I have in 
mercy caused you to stand to myself, that ye may thereby be 
brought to consider the great difference that there is between 
what ye have in your God and that which the heathen (here 
present with you) have in their idols. “Iam He,” te. God 
exclusively, and God for ever. His being has no beginning and 
no end; so that any being apart from His, which could have 
gone before or could follow after, so as to be regarded as divine 
(in other words, the deity of the artificial and temporal images 
which are called gods by the heathen), is a contradiction in itself. 

The address now closes by holding up once more the object 
and warrant of faith. Vers. 11-13. “J, I am Jehovah; and 
beside me there is no Saviour. I, I have proclaimed and 
brought salvation, and given to perceive, and there was no other 
god among you: and ye are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, and I 
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am God. Even from the day onwards I am so; and there is 
no deliverer out of my hand: I act, and who can turn it back?” 
The proper name “Jehovah” is used here (ver. 13) as a name 
indicating essence: “I and no other am the absolutely existing 
and living One,” i.e. He who proves His existence by His 
acts, and indeed by His saving acts. yt and Jehovah are 
kindred epithets here; just as in the New Testament the 
name Jehovah sets, as it were, but only to rise again in the 
name Jesus, in which it is historically fulfilled. Jehovah’s 
previous self-manifestation in history furnished a pledge of 
the coming redemption. The two synonyms ‘973 and ‘AVOUT 
have ‘Ayvin in the midst. He proclaimed salvation, brought 
salvation, and in the new afflictions was still ever preaching 
salvation, withont there having been any zdr, i.e. any strange 
or other god in Israel (Deut. xxxii. 16; see above, ch. xvii. 
10), who proved his existence in any such way, or, in fact, 
gave any sign of existence at all. This they must them- 
selves confess; and therefore (Vav in sense equivalent to 
ergo, as in ch. xl. 18, 25) He, and He alone, is El, the abso- 
lutely mighty One, i.e. God. And from this time forth He 
is so, t.e. He, and He only, displays divine nature and divine 
life. There is no reason for taking D1) in the sense of 
nv nim, “from the period when the day, ie. time, existed ” 
(as the LX X., Jerome, Stier, etc., render it). Both the gam 
(also) and the future ’eph‘al (I will work) require the meaning 
supported by Ezek. xlviii. 35, “from the day onwards,” i.e. 
from this time forth (syn. D°728?, ch. xviii. 7). The con- 
cluding words give them to understand, that the predicted sal- 
vation is coming in the way of judgment. Jehovah will go 
forward with His work ; and if He who is the same yesterday 
and to-day sets this before Him, who can turn it back, so that 
it shall remain unaccomplished? The prophecy dies away, 
like the mass@ Bébhel with its epilogue in ch. xiv. 27. In the 
first half (ch. xlii. 1-17) Jehovah introduced His servant, the 
medium of salvation, and proclaimed the approaching work of 
salvation, at which all the world had reason to rejoice. The 
second half (ch. xlii. 18—xliii. 13) began with reproaching, and 
sought to bring Israel through this predicted salvation to re- 
flect upon itself, and also upon its God, the One God, to whom 
there was no equal. 
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FOURTH PROPHECY.—Cuaap. xu. 14—xurv. 6. 


AVENGING AND DELIVERANCE ; AND OUTPOURING OF THE 
SPIRIT. 


In close connection with the foregoing prophecy, the present 
oue commences with the dissolution of the Chaldean empire. 
Vers. 14, 15. “Thus saith Jehovah, your Redeemer, the Holy 
One of Israel, For your sake I have sent to Babel, and will hurl 
them all down as fugitives, and the Chaldeans into the ships of 
their rejoicing. I, Jehovah, am your Holy One; (1) Israel’s 
Creator, your King.” Hitzig reads N83, and adopts the ren- 
dering, “and drowned the shouting of the Chaldeans in groan- 
ing.’ Ewald also corrects ver. 14a thus: “And plunge their 
guitars into groanings, and the rejoicing of the Chaldeans into 
sighs.” We cannot see any good taste in this un-Hebraic bom- 
bast. Nor is there any more reason for altering 02 (LXX. 
devyovras) into O92 (Jerome, vectes), as Umbreit proposes: 
“and make all their bolts? fall down, and the Chaldeans, who 
rejoice in'ships” (badniyoth). None of these alterations effect 
any improvement. For your sakes, says Jehovah, i.e. for the 
purpose of releasing you, I have sent to Babylon (sc. the agents 
of my judgments, ch. xiii. 3), and will throw them all down 
(viz. the wdppuxtos dydos of this market of the world; see ch. 
xiii. 14, xlvii. 15) as fugitives (bérichim with a fixed kametz, 
equivalent to barrichim), i.e. into a hurried flight; and the 
Chaldeans, who have been settled there from a hoary antiquity, 
even they shall be driven into the ships of their rejoicing 
(boeniyoth, as in Prov. xxxi. 14), i.e. the ships which were 
previously the object of their jubilant pride and their jubilant 
rejoicing. ‘ATM stands in the perf. consec., as indicating the 
object of all the means already set in motion. The ships of 
pleasure are not air-balloons, as -Hitzig affirms. Herodotus 
(i. 194) describes the freight ships discharging in Babylon; 
and we know from other sources that the Chaldeans not only 
navigated the Euphrates, but the Persian Gulf as well, and 
employed vessels built by Plcenicians for warlike purposes 


3 This would require mn yab3. 
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also.) ‘3°17 itself might indeed signify “to hurl to the ground” 
(Ps. lvi. 8, lix. 12); but the allusion to ships shows that 2 in 
are to be connected (ef. ch. Ixiii. 14), and that a general driving 
down both by land and water to the southern coast is intended. 
By thus sweeping away both foreigners and natives out of 
Babylon into the sea, Jehovah proves what He is in Himself, 
according to ver. 15, and also in His relation to Israel; we 
must supply a repetition of ‘IN here (ver. 150), as in ver. 3a. 
The congregation which addresses Him as the Holy One, the 
people who suffer Him to reign over them as their King, 
cannot rernain permanently despised and enslaved. 

There now follows a second field of the picture of redemp- 
tion ; and the expression “ for your sake” is expounded in vers. 
16-21: “ Thus saith Jehovah, who giveth a road through the 
sea, and a path through tumultuous waters; who bringeth out 
chariot and horse, army and hero ; they lie down together, they 
never rise: they have flickered away, extinguished like a wick. 
Remember not things of olden time, nor meditate upon those of 
earlier times! Behold, I work out a new thing: will ye not live 
to see it? Yea, I make a road through the desert, and streams 
through solitudes. The beast of the field will praise me, wild 
dogs and ostriches: for I give water in the desert, streams in soli- 
tude, to give drink to my people, my chosen. The people that I 
formed for myself, they shall show forth my praise.’ What 
Jehovah really says commences in ver. 18. Then in between 
He is described as Redeemer out of Egypt; for the redemption 
out of Egypt was a type and pledge of the deliverance to be 
looked for out of Babylon. The participles must not be ren- 
dered qui dedit, edusit ; but from the mighty act of Jehovah 
in olden time general attributes are deduced: He who makes a 
road in the sea, as He once showed. The sea with the tumul- 
tuous waters is the Red Sea (Neh. ix. 11); ‘teziz, which 
rhymes with vdsis, is a concrete, as in Ps. xxiv. 8, the army 
with the heroes at its head. The expression “ bringeth ont,” 
etc., is not followed by “and suddenly destroys them,” but we 
are transported at once into the very midst of the scenes of 
destruction. 123° shows them to us entering upon the sleep 
of death, in which they lie without hope (ch. xxvi. 14). The 
close (kappishtéh khdbhi) is iambic, as in Judg. v.27. The 

1 See G. Rawlinson, Aonarchies, i. 128, ii. 448, 
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admonition in ver. 18 does not commend utter forgetfulness 
and disregard (see ch. xlvi. 9); but that henceforth they are to 
look forwards rather than backward. The new thing which 
Jehovah is in the process of working out eclipses the old, and 
deserves a more undivided and prolonged attention. Of this 
new thing it is affirmed, “ even now it sprouts up;” whereas in 
ch. xlii. 9, even in the domain of the future, a distinction was 
drawn between “the former things” and “ new things,” and it 
could be affirmed of the latter that they were not yet sprouting 
up. In the passage before us the entire work of God in the 
new time is called chdddshéh (new), and is placed in contrast 
with the 77’shonéth, or occurrences of the olden time; so that as 
the first part of this new thing had already taken place (ch. 
xlii. 9), and there was only the last part still to come, it might 
very well be affirmed of the latter, that it was even now sprouting 
up (not already, which nny may indeed also mean, but as in 
ch. xlviii. 7). In connection with this, 7y7n Sa (a verbal 
form with the suffix, as in Jer. xiti. 17, with kametz in the 
syllable before the tone, asin ch. vi. 9, xlvii. 11, in pause) does 
not mean, “Will ye then not regard it,” as Ewald, Umbreit, 
and others render it; bunt, “shall ye not, i.e. assuredly ye will, 
experience it.” The substance of the chdddshéh (the new 
thing) is unfolded in ver. 19d. It enfolds a rich fulness of 
wonders: 48 affirming that, among other things, Jehovah will 
do this one very especially. He transforms the pathless, water- 
less desert, that His chosen one, the people of God, may be 
able to go through in safety, and without fainting. And the 
benefits of this miracle of divine grace reach the animal world 
as well, so that their joyful cries are an unconscions praise of 
Jehovah. (On the names of the animals, see vol. i. 305; and 
K¢Ghler on Mal. i. 3.) In this we can recognise the prophet, 
who, as we have several times observed since ch. xi. (compare 
especially ch. xxx. 23, 24, xxxv. 7), has not only a sympathizing 
heart for the woes of the human race, but also an open ear for 
the sighs of all creation. He knows that when the sufferings 
of the people of God shall be brought to an end, the sufferings 
of creation will also terminate; for humanity is the heart of 
the universe, and the people of God (understanding by this 
the people of God according to the Spirit) are the heart of 
humanity. In ver. 21 the promise is brought to a general 
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close: the people that (za personal and relative, as in ch. xlii. 
247) I have formed for myself will have richly to relate how I 
glorified myself in them. 

It would be the praise of God, however, and not the merits 
of their own works, that they would have to relate; for there 
was nothing at all that could give them any claim to reward. 
There were not even acts of ceremonial worship, but only the 
guilt of grievous sins. Vers. 22-24. “ And thou hast not called 
upon me, O Jacob, that thou shouldst have wearied thyself for 
me, O Israel! Thou hast not brought me sheep of thy burnt- 
offerings, and thou hast not honoured me with thy slain-offerings. 
I have not burdened thee with meat-offerings, and have not 
troubled thee about incense. Thou hast bought me no spice-cane 
for silver, nor hast thow refreshed me with fat of thy slain- 
offerings. No; thow hast wearied me with thy sins, troubled me 
with thine iniquities.” We cannot agree with Stier, that these 
words refer to the whole of the previous worship of Israel, 
which is treated here as having no existence, because of its 
heartlessness and false-holiness. And we must also not forget, 
that all these prophecies rested on either the historical or the 
ideal soil of the captivity. The charge commences with the 
worship of prayer (with calling upon Jehovah, as in Ps, xiv. 4, 
xvill. 7), to which the people were restricted when in exile, since 
the law did not allow them to offer sacrifice outside the holy 
land. The personal pronoun ‘Dk, in the place of the suffix, is 
written first of all for the sake of emphasis, as if the meaning 
were, “ Israel could exert itself to call upon other gods, but 
not upon Jehovah.” The following 7 is equivalent to ut (Hos. 
i. 6), or ‘ad-At in 2 Sam. xxiii. 10, adeo ut laborasses me colendo 
(so as to have wearied thyself in worshipping me). They are 
also charged with having offered no sacrifices, inasmuch as in a 
foreign land this duty necessarily lapsed of itself, together with 


1 The pointing connects y~py with makkeph, so that the rendering 
would be, “‘The people there I have formed for myself ;” but according 
to our view, DY should be accented with yethib, and 2% with munach. In 
just the same way, <@ is connected with the previous noun as a demonstra- 
tive, by means of makkeph, in Ex. xv. 13, 16, Ps. ix. 16, lxii. 12, exhi. 4, 
exliii. 8, and by means of a subsidiary accent in Ps. x. 2, xii. 8. The idea 
which underlies ch. xlii. 24 appears to be, “‘ This is the retribution that 


we have met with from him.” But in none of these can we be bound by 
the punctuation. 
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the self-denial that it involved. The spelling M830 (as in 
Num. xiy. 31) appears to have been intended for the pronun- 
ciation N23 (compare the pronunciation in 2 Kings xix. 25, 
which comes between the two). The ‘oloth (burnt-offerings) 
stand first, as the expression of adoration, and are connected 
with séh, which points to the daily morning and evening sacri- 
fice (the tdmid). Then follow the zbhachim (slain-offerings), 
the expression of the establishment of fellowship with Jehovah 
(NIN is equivalent to NIM, like Non = Ana, ch. xiii. 25). 
The “fat” (chélebh) in ver. 24 refers to the portions of fat 
that were placed upon the altar in connection with this kind 
of sacrifice. After the 2°bhdchim comes the minchah, the ex- 
pression of desire for the blessing of Jehovah, a portion of 
which, the so-called remembrance portion (azkdrah), was placed 
upon the altar along with the whole of the incense. And 
lastly, the gdneh (spice-cane), i.e. some one of the Amoma, 
points to the holy anointing oil (Ex. xxx. 23), or if it refer to 
spices generally, to the sacred incense, though géneh is not 
mentioned as one of the ingredients in Ex. xxx. 34. The 
nation, which Jehovah was now redeeming out of pure un- 
mingled grace, had not been burdened with costly tasks of this 
description (see Jer. vi. 20); on the contrary, it was Jehovah 
only who was burdened and troubled. He denies that there 
was any “causing to serve” (7295, lit. to make a person a 
servant, to impose servile labour upon ]him) endured by Israel, 
but affirms this rather of Himself. The sins of Israel pressed 
upon Him, as a burden does upon a servant. His love took 
upon itself the burden of Israel’s guilt, which derived its gravi- 
tating force from His own holy righteous wrath; but it was 
a severe task to bear this heavy burden, and expunge it,—a 
thoroughly divine task, the significance of which was first 
brought out in its own true light by the cross on Golgotha. 
When God creates, He expresses His fiat, and what He wills 
comes to pass. But He does not blot out sin without balancing 


1 The gGneh is generally supposed to be the Calamus; but the calamus 
forms no stalk, to say nothing of a cane or hollow stalk. It must be some 
kind of aromatic plant, with a stalk like a cane, either the Cardamum, 
Ingber, or Curcuma; at any rate, it belonged to the species Amomum. 
The aroma of this was communicated to the anointing oil, the latter being 
infused, and the resinous parts of the former being thereby dissolved, 
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His love with His justice; and this equalization is net effected 
without conflict and victory. 

Nevertheless, the sustaining power of divine love is greater 
than the gravitating force of divine wrath. Ver. 25. “J, I 
alone, blot out thy transgressions for my own sake, and do not 
remember thy sins.” Jehovah Himself here announces the sola 
gratia and sola fides. We have adopted the rendering “I 
alone,” because the threefold repetition of the subject, “I, I, 
He is blotting out thy transgressions,” is intended to affirm 
that this blotting out of sin is so far from being in any way 
merited by Israel, that it is a sovereign act of His absolute 
freedom ; and the expression “ for my own sake,” that it has 
its foundation only in God, namely, in His absolute free grace, 
that movement of His love by which wrath is subdned. For 
the debt stands written in God’s own book. Justice has 
entered it, and love alone blots it out (mdchah, é£anetper, as in 
ch. xliv. 22, Ps. li. 8, 11, cix. 14); but, as we know from the 
actual fulfilment, not without paying with blood, and giving 
the quittance with blood. 

Jehovah now calls upon Israel, if this be not the case, to 
remind Him of any merit upon which it can rely. Ver. 26. 
“ Call to my remembrance ; we will strive with one another: tell 
now, that thou mayst appear just.” Justification is an actus 
forensis (see ch. i. 18). Justice accuses, and grace acquits. Or 
has Israel any actual merits, so that Justice would be ebliged 
to pronounce it just? The object to hazkirént and sappéer, 
which never have the closed sense of pleading, as Bottcher 
supposes, is the supposed meritorious works of Israel. 

But Israel has no such works; on the contrary, its history 
has been a string of sins from the very first. Ver. 27. “ Thy 
first forefather sinned, and thy mediators have fallen away from 
me.” By the first forefather, Hitzig, Umbreit, and Knobel 
understand Adam; but Adam was the forefather of the human 
race, not of Israel; and the debt of Adam was the debt of man- 
kind, and not of Israel. The reference is to Abraham, as the 
first of the three from whom the origin and election of Israel 
were dated; Abraham, whom Israel from the very first had 
called with pride “our father” (Matt. iii. 9). Even the history 
of Abraham was stained with sin, and did not shine in the light 
of meritorious works, but in that of grace, and of faith laying 
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hold of grace. The m‘litsim, interpreters, and mediators 
generally (2 Chron. xxxii. 81; Job xxxiii. 23), are the prophets 
and priests, who stood between Jehovah and Israel, and were 
the medium of intercourse between the two, both in word and 
deed. They also had for the most part become unfaithful to 
God, by resorting to ungodly soothsaying and false worship. 
Hence the sin of Israel was as old as its very earliest origin ; 
and apostasy had spread even among those who ought to have 
been the best and most godly, because of the office they sus- 
tained. : 

Consequently the all-holy One was obliged to do what had 
taken place. Ver. 28. “ Then I profaned holy princes, and 
gave up Jacob to the curse, and Israel to blasphemies.” ns 
might be an imperfect, like 22, “I ate,” in ch. xliv. 19, and 
bras}, “T looked,” in ch. Ixiii. 5; but 7298) by the side of it 

‘shows that the pointing sprang out of the future interpretation 
contained in the Targum; so that as the latter is to be rejected, 
we must substitnte 22MN), THN) (Ges. § 49, 2). The “ holy 
princes” (sdré godesh) are the hierarchs, as in 1 Chron. xxiv. 
5, the supreme spiritual rulers as distinguished from the tem- 
poral rulers. The profanation referred to was the fact that 
they were ruthlessly hurried off into a strange land, where 
their official labours were necessarily suspended. This was the 
fate of the leaders of the worship; and the whole nation, which 
bore the honourable names of Jacob and Israel, was given up 
to the ban (chérem) and the blasphemies (giddaphim) of the 
nations of the world. 

The prophet cannot bear to dwell any longer upon this dark 
picture of their state of punishment; the light of the promise 
breaks through again, and in this third field of the fourth pro- 
phecy in all the more intensive form. Ch. xliv. 1-4. “ And 
now hear, O Jacob my servant, and Israel whom I have chosen 
Thus saith Jehovah, thy Creator, and thy Former from the 
womb, who cometh to thy help; Fear not, my servant Jacob; and 
Jeshurun, whom I have chosen! For I wili pour out water upon 
thirsty ones, and brooks upon the dry ground; will pour out my 
Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine after-growth ; 
and they shoot up among the grass, as willows by flowing waters.” 
In contrast witli the chérem, i.e. the setting apart for destruc- 
tion, there is here presented the promise of the pouring out of 
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the Spirit and of blessing; and in contrast with the gidduphim, 
the promise of general eagerness to come and honour Israel 
and its God (ver. 5). The epithets by which Jehovah desig- 
nates Himself, and those applied to Israel in vers. 1, 2, make 
the claim to love all the more urgent and emphatic. The 
accent which connects {03 "$4, so as to make 7113 by itself 
an attributive clause like {2 ‘A773, is confirmed by ver. 24 
and ch. xlix. 5: Israel as a nation and all the individuals 
within it are, as the chosen servant of Jehovah (ch. xlix. 1), 
the direct formation of Jehovah Himself from the remotest 
point of their history. In ver. 26, Jeshurun is used inter- 
changeably with Jacob. This word occurs in three other 
passages (viz. Deut. xxxii. 15, xxxiii. 5, 26), and is always 
written with kibbutz, just as it is here. The rendering ’Iopaca- 
(oxos in Gr. Ven. is founded upon the supposition that the 
word is equivalent to posI,—a strange contraction, which is 
inadmissible, if only on account of the substitution of w for w. 
The ¥ points back to 1v, to be straight or even; hence JA. S. 
Th. ed8ds (elsewhere eiOvraros), Jerome rectissimus (though in 
Deut. xxxii. 15 he renders it, after the LXX., dilectus). It is 
an offshoot of ae (Ps. xxv. 21), like neat, pNT from 73}, 
nt; and an (= on) does not stamp it as a diminutive (for 
it's, which Kamphausen adduces in opposition to Hengsten- 
berg and Volck, does not stand in the same relation to WN as 
mannikin to man, but rather as the image of a man to a man 
himself ; compare the Arabic insdn). We must not render it 
therefore as an affectionate diminutive, as Gesenius does, the 
more especially as Jehovah, thongh speaking in loving terms, 
does not adopt the language of a lover. The relation of 
Jeshurun to WW. is rather the same as that of nb>¥ to Dibv’, so 
that the real meaning is “ gentleman,” or one of gentlemanly 
or honourable mind, though this need not appear in the trans- 
lation, since the very nature of a proper name would obliterate 
it. In ver. 8, the blessings to be expected are assigned as the 
reason for the exhortation to be of good cheer. In ver. 3a 
water is promised in the midst of drought, and in ver. 36 the 
Spirit and blessing of God, just as in Joel the promise of rain 
is first of all placed in contrast with drought; and this is fol- 
lowed by the promise of the far surpassing antitype, namely, 
the outpouring of the Spirit. There is nothing at variance with 
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this in the fact that we have not the form 78¥ in the place of 
ND¥ (according to the analogy of MBYY PIS, MY, ANd, Ps. lxviii. 
10). By 8)¥ we understand the inhabitants of the land who 
are thirsting for rain, and by yabbdshah the parched land itself. 
Further on, however, an express distinction is made between the 
abundance of water in the land and the prosperous growth of 
the nation planted by the side of water-brooks (Ps. i. 3). We 
must not regard 3a, therefore, as a figure, and 30 as the ex- 
planation, or turn 3a into a simile introduced in the form of a 
protasis, although unquestionably water and mountain streams 
are made the symbol, or rather the anagogical type, of spiritual 
blessings coming down from above in the form of heavenly 
gifts, by a gradual ascent from 0% and prdtis (from bn, to trickle 
downwards, Song of Sol. iv. 15, Jer. xviii. 14) to ‘7 and 
mn njva (na72). When these natural and spiritual waters flow 
down upon the people, once more restored to their home, they 
spring up among (23 only met with here, LX-X. and Targum 
23) the grass, like willows by water-brooks. The willows’ 


1“ The garab,” says Wetzstein, ‘* was only met with by me in one locality, 
or, at any rate, I only noticed it once, namely in the Wady So'éb, near to 
a ford of the river which is called the Héd ford, from the chirbet el-Héd, a 
miserable ruin not far off. It is half an hour to the west of Nimrin (Nim- 
rim, ch. xv. 6), or, speaking more exactly, half an hour above (i.e. to the 
east of) Zafat Nimrin, an antique road on the northern bank of the river, 
hewn in a precipitous wall of rock, like the ladder of Tyre. I travelled 
through the valley in June 1860, and find the following entry in my diary : 
‘ At length the ravine opened up into a broader valley, so that we could 
get down to the clear, copious, and rapid stream, and were able to cross 
it. Being exhausted by the heat, we lay down near the ford among the 
oleanders, which the mass of flowers covered with a rosy glow. The reed 
grows here to an unusual height, as in the Wady Yarmik, and willows 
(zafzaf) and garab are mingled together, and form many-branched trees 
of three or four fathoms in height. The vegetation, which is fresh and 
luxuriant by the water-side, is scorched up with the heat in the valley 
within as little as ten paces from the banks of the stream. The farthest 
off is the ‘osar plant, with its thick, juicy, dark green stalks and leaves, and 
its apple-like fruit, which is of the same colour, and therefore not yet ripe. 
The garab tree has already done flowering. The leaves of this tree stand 
quite close around the stem, as in the case of the Sindiana (the Syrian oak), 
and, like the leaves of the latter, are fringed with little thorns; but, like 
the willow, it is a water plant, and our companions Abdallah and Nasrallah 
assured us that it was only met with near flowing water and in hot low- 
lands. Its bunches of flowers are at the points of the slender branches, and 
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are the nation, which has hitherto resembled withered plants in 
a barren soil, but is now restored to all the bloom of youth 
through the Spirit and blessing of God. The grass stands for 
the land, which resembles a green luxuriant plain; and the 
water-brooks represent the abundant supply of living waters, 
which promote the prosperity of the land and its inhabitants. 
When Jehovah has thus acknowledged His people once 
more, the heathen, to whose giddaphim (blasphemies) Israe] has 
hitherto been given up, will count it the greatest honour to 
belong to Jehovah and His people. Ver. 5. “ One will say, I 
belong to Jehovah; and a second will solemnly name the name of 
Jacob; and a third will inscribe himself to Jehovah, and name 
the name of Israel with honour.’ The threefold zeh refers to 
the heathen, as in Ps. Ixxxvii. 4, 5. One will declare himself 


assume an umbelliferous form. This is the ay of the Bible.” Conse- 
qnently the garab or (as nom. unitatis) the garaba cannot be regarded as a 
species of willow ; and ‘Vincr's assumption (Real-Vérterbuch, s.v. Weiden), 
that the weeping willow is intended at any rate in Ps. cxxxvii. 2, is an 
error. In Arabic the weeping willow is always called shafshaf mustachi 
(the drooping tree). At the same time, we may render p*aqy ‘ willows,’ 
since the garab loves running water as well as the willow, and apparently 
they seck one another's society ; it is quite enough that the difference should 
be clearly pointed ont in the commentary. The reason why the garab did 
not find its way into my herbarium was the following. On my arrival in 
Salt, I received the first intelligence of the commencement of the slaughter 
of the Christians on Antilibanns, and heard the report, which was then 
commonly belicved, that a command had been sent from Constantinople to 
exterminate Christianity from Syria. This alarming report compelled me 
to inquire into the actual state of affairs ; therefore, leaving my luggage and 
some of my companions behind, I set off with all speed to Jerusalem, where 
i hoped to obtain reliable information, accompanied by Herr Dorgen, my 
kavas, and two natives, viz. Abdallah the smith, from Salt, and Nasrallah 
the smith, from Ain Genna. For a ride like this, which did not form part 
of the original plan of my journey, everything but weapons, even a her- 
barium, would have been in the way. Sztill there are small caravans going 
every week between Salt and Jerusalem, and they must always cross the 
Hd ford, so that it would be easy to get a twig of the garab. So far as 
Tremember, the remains of the blossom were of a dirty white colour.” 
(Compare vol. 1.328, where we have taken nachal hd drabhim, according to 
the meaning of the words, as a synonym of Wady Sufsa/, or, more correctly, 
Safsaf. From the description given ahove, the garad is a kind of viburnum 
with indeuted leaves. This tree, which is of moderate height, is found by 
the side of streams along with the willow. According to Sprengel (Gesch. 
der Botanik. 3. 25), the safsdf is the salix subserrata of Wildenow). 
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to belong to Jehovah ; another will call with the name of Jacob, 
ie. (according to the analogy of the phrase ‘7 O¥28"P) make 
it the medium and object of solemn exclamation; a third will 
write with his hand (i, an acc. of more precise definition, 
like 190 in ch. xlii. 25, and qynat in ch. xliii. 23), “To Jehovah,” 
thereby attesting that he desires to belong to Jehovah, and 
Jehovah alone. This is the explanation given by Gesenius, 
Hahn, and others; whereas Hitzig and Knobel follow the LX X. 
in the rendering, “he will write upon his hand ‘ lay*hévdh, ie. 
mark the name of Jehovah upon it.” But apart from the fact 
that kdthabh, with an accusative of the writing materials, Kay 
be unprecedented (the construction required would be i7°~ ?Y), 
this view is overthrown by the fact that tattooing was prohibited 
by the Israelitish law (Lev. xix. 28; compare the mark of the 
beast in Rev. xiii. 16). ova xp is interchanged with Ov2 73D, 
to surname, or entitle (the Syriac and Arabic are the same; 
compare the Arabic kunye, the name given to a man as the 
father of such and such a person, e.g. Abu-Muhammed, rhetori- 
cally called metonymy). The name Jsrael becomes a name or 
title of honour among the heathen. This concludes the fourth 
prophecy, which opens out into three distinct fields. With 
mAy\ in ch. xliv. 1 it began to approach the close, just as the 
third did in ch. sliii. 1,—a well-rounded whole, which leaves 
nothing wanting. 


FIFTH PROPHECY.—Cuap. xtiv. 6-23. 


THE RIDICULOUS GODS OF THE NATIONS; AND THE GOD OF 
ISRAEL, WHO MAKES HIS PEOPLE TO REJOICE, 


A new pledge of redemption is given, and a fresh exhorta- 
tion to trust in Jehovah; the wretchedness of the idols and 
their worshippers being pointed out, in contrast with Jehovah, 
the only speaking and acting God. Ver. 6. “Thus saith 
Sehovah the King of Israel, and its Redeemer, Jehovah of hosts ; 
TI am first, and I last ; and beside me there is no God.” The 
fact that His deity, which rules over not only the natural 
world, but history as well, is thus without equal and above 
all time, is now proved by Him from the fact that He alone 
manifests Himself as God, and that by the utterance of pro- 
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rhecy. Ver.7. “And who preaches as Ido? Let him make it 
known, and show it to me ; since I founded the people of ancient 
tine! And future things, and what is approaching, let them 
only make known.” Jehovah shows Himself as the God of 
prophecy since the time that He founded pbiy-py (83?! refers 
to the continued preaching of prophecy). ‘Am ‘oldm is the 
epithet applied in Ezek. xxvi. 20 to the people of the dead, 
who are sleeping the long sleep of the grave; and here it does 
not refer to Israel, which could neither be called an “eternal” 
nation, nor a people of the olden time, and which would have 
been more directly named; but according to ch. xl. 7 and xlii. 5, 
where ‘am signifies the human race, and Job xxii. 15 sqq., where 
‘olam is the time of the old world before the flood, it signifies 
humanity as existing from the very earliest times. The pro- 
phecies of Jehovah reach back even to the history of paradise. 
The parenthetical clause, “Let him speak it out, and tell it me,” 
is like the apodosis of a hypothetical protasis: “if any one 
thinks that he can stand by my side.” The challenge points to 
earlier prophecies; with Nims it takes a turn to what is future, 
nvns itself denoting what is absolutely future, according to 
ch. xli. 23, and 782m Wx what is abont to be realized imme- 
diately ; ldémo is an ethical dative. 

Of course, none of the heathen gods could in any way answer 
to the challenge. So much the more confident might Israel be, 
seeing that it had qnite another God. Ver. 8. “Despair ye not, 
neither tremble: have not I told thee long ago, and made known, 
and ye are my witnesses : ts there a God beside me? And nowhere 
arock; [know of none.” The Jewish lesicographers derive 377 
(with the first syllable closed) from 773 (m1); whereas modern 
lexicographers prefer some of them to read 377A, tir*ha, from 
ay (Ges., Knobel), and others wwy'H (Ewald). But the possi- 
bility of there being a verb 17, to tremble or fear, cannot for 
a moment be doubted when we think of such words as ND IY, 


compare also ;\, (applied to water moving to and fro). It was 


not of the heathen deities that they were directed not to be 
afraid, as in Jer. x. 5, but rather the great catastrophe coming 
upon the nations, of which Cyrus was the instrument. In the 
midst of this, when one nation after another would be over- 
thrown, and its tutelar gods would prove to be worthless, Israel 
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would have nothing to fear, since its God, who was no dumb 
idol, had foretold all this, and that indeed long ago (189, cf. 
wD, ch. xli. 26), as they themselves must bear witness. Pro- 
phecies before the captivity had foretold the conquest of Baby- 
lon by Medes and Elamites, and the deliverance of Israel from 
the Babylonian bondage; and even these prophecies themselves 
were like a spirit’s voice from the far distant past, consoling 
the people of the captivity beforehand, and serving to support 
their faith. On the grotind of such well-known self-manifes- 
tations, Jehovah could well ask, “Is there a God beside me?” 
—a virtual denial in the form of an interrogation, to which the 
categorical denial, “'There is no rock (7.2. no ground of trust, 
ch. xxvi. 4, xvii. 10), I know of none (beside me),” is attached. 

The heathen gods are so far from being a ground of trust, 
that all who trust in them must discover with alarm how they 
have deceived themselves. Vers. 9-11. * The makers of idols, 
they are all desolation, and their bosom-children worthless ; and 
those who bear witness for them see nothing and know nothing, 
that they may be put to shame. Who hath formed the god, and 
cast the idol to no profit? Behold, all tts followers will be put to 
shame; and the workmen are men: let them all assemble together, 
draw near, be alarmed, be all put to shame together.” The 
chémadim (favourites) of the makers of idols are the false gods, 
for whose favour they sue with such earnestness. If we retain 
the word 787, which is pointed as critically suspicious, and 
therefore is not accentuated, the explanation might possibly be, 
“Their witnesses (i.e. witnesses against themselves) are they 
(the idols): they see not, and are without consciousness, that 
they (those who trust in them) may be put to shame.” In any 
case, the subject to yébhdsha (shall be put to shame) is the 
worshippers of idols. If we erase 19h, D7"Iy will be those who 
come forward as witnesses for the idols. ‘This makes the words 
easier and less ambiguous. At the same time, the Septuagint 
retains the word («al pdprupes adtav eiciv). As “not seeing” 
here signifies to be blind, so “not knowing” is also to be under- 
stood as a self-contained expression, meaning to be irrational, 
just as in ch. xlv. 20, lvi. 10 (in ch. i. 3, on the other hand, we 
have taken it in a Siterent sense). wp implies that the eal of 
the sinner in his sin has also destruction for its object; and this 
is not something added to the sin, but growing out of it. The 
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question in ver. 10 summons the maker of idols for the pur- 
pose of announcing his fate, and in byyin ‘22> (to no profit) this 
announcement is already contained. Ver. 11 is simply a de- 
velopment of this expression, “to no profit.” 3, like YD3 in 
ver. 14, is contrary to the rhythmical law milra which prevails 
elsewhere. 173M (its followers) are not the fellow-workmen of 
the maker of idols (inasmuch as in that case the maker himself 
would be left without any share in the threat), but the associates 
(i.e. followers) of the idols (Hos. iv. 17; 1 Cor. x. 20). Itisa 
pernicious work that they have thus had done for them. And 
what of the makers themselves? They are numbered among 
the men. So that they who ought to know that they are 
made by God, become makers of gods themselves. What an 
absurdity! Let them crowd together, the whole guild of god- 
makers, and draw near to speak to the works they have made. 
All their eyes will soon be opened with amazement and alarm. 
The prophet now conducts us into the workshops. Vers. 
12,13. “ The iron-smith has a chisel, and works with red-hot 
coals, and shapes it with hammers, and works tt with his powerful 
arm. He gets hungry thereby, and his strength fails; if he 
drink no water, he becomes exhausted. The carpenter draws the 
line, marks it with the pencil, carries it out with planes, and 
makes a drawing of it with the compass, and carries it out like 
the figure of a man, like the beauty of a man, which may dwell 
in the house.” The two words chdrash barzel are connected 
together in the sense of faber ferrarius, as we may see from 
the expression chdrash ‘étsim (the carpenter, faber lignarius), 
which follows in ver. 13. Chérash is the construct of chdrdsh 
(= charrdsh), as in Ex. xxviii. 11. The second kametz of this 
form of noun does indeed admit of contraction, but only to the 
extent of a full short vowel ; consequently the construct of the 
plural is not ‘Yn, but YN (ch. xlv. 16, etc.). Hence ver. 12 
describes how the smith constructs an idol of iron, ver. 13 how 
the carpenter makes one of wood. But the first clause, ona van 
‘T8Y9, is enigmatical. In any case, T¥Y is a smith’s tool of some 
kind (from "3, related to 1¥7). And consequently Gesenius, 
Umbreit, and others, adopt the rendering, “ the smith an axe, 
that does he work,...;” but the further account of the origin 
of an idol says uothing at all about this axe, which the smith 
supplies to the carpenter, that he may hew out an idol with it. 
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Hitzig renders it, “ The smith, a hatchet does he work, and 
forms it (viz. into an idol) ;” but what a roundabout way! 
first to make a hatchet and then make it into an idol, which 
would look very slim when made. Knobel translates it, “As 
for the cutting-smith, he works it ;” but this guild of cutting- 
smiths certainly belongs to Utopia. The best way to render 
the sentence intelligible, would be to supply i$: “ The smith 
has (uses) the ma'‘dsdd.” But in all probability a word has 
dropped out; and the Septuagint rendering, or: wEvvev téxrov 
oldnpov axerdpv eipydoato, «.T.r., shows that the original 
reading of the text was 7yyo Sma win thn, and that T4n got 
lost on account of its proximity to 1m. The meaning therefore 
is, “The smith has sharpened, or sharpens (chidded, syn. shinnén) 
the ma‘disdd,” possibly the chisel, to cut the iron upon the 
anvil; and works with red-hot coals, making the iron red-hot 
by blowing the fire. The piece of iron which he cuts off is the 
future idol, and this he shapes with hammers QM the future 
of %¥"). And what of the carpenter? He stretches the line 
upon the block of wood, to measure the length and breadth of 
the idol; he marks it upon the wood with red-stone (sered, 
rubrica, used by carpenters), and works it with planes (magtsw'oth, 
a feminine form of Yi¥Ph, from Y¥P, to cut off, pare off, plane ; 
compare the Arabic mikta’), and with the compasses (m‘chagah, 
the tool used, ldchag, i.e. for making a circle) he draws the 
outline of it, that is to say, in order that the different parts of 
the body may be in right proportion; and he constructs it in 
such a manner that it acquires the shape of a man, the beautiful 
appearance of a man, to be set up like a human inmate in 
either a temple or private house. The piel 18A CNA), from 
which comes y‘tddrzha, is varied here (according to Isaiah’s 
custom; cf. ch. xxix. 7, xxvi. 5) with the poel "8A, which is to 
be understood as denoting the more exact configuration. The 
preterites indicate the work for which both smith and carpenter 
have made their preparations; the futures, the work in which 
they are engaged. 

The prophet now traces the origin of the idols still further 
back. Their existence or non-existence ultimately depends 
upon whether it rains or not. Vers. 14-17. “ One prepares to 
cut down cedars, and takes holm and oak-tree, and chooses for 
himself among the trees of the forest. He has planted a fig, and 
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the rain draws it up. And it serves the man for firing: he takes 
thereof, and warms himself ; he also heats, and bakes bread ; he 
also works it into a god, and prostrates himself ; makes an idol of 
it, and falls down before it. The half of it he has burned in the 
fire: over the half of it he eats flesh, roasts a roast, and 1s satis- 
fied; he also warms himself, and says, Hurrah, I am getting 
warm, I feel the heat. And the rest of it he makes into a god, 
into his idol, and says, Save me, for thou art my god.” The 
subject of the sentence is not the carpenter of the previous 
verse, but “any one.” OMS apparently stands first, as indi- 
eating the species; and in the Talmud and Midrash the trees 
named are really described as pin. But tiredh (from 
tdvaz, to be hard or firm) does not appear to be a coniferous 
tree; and the connection with ’adlén, the oak, is favourable to 
the rendering dyproBdravos (LXX., A. Th.), ilex (Vulg.). 
On ’imméts, to choose, see ch. xi. 10. M8 (with Nun minuscu- 
lum), plur. D278 (6. Ros-ha Sana 23a) or OFS (Para iii. 8), 
is explained by the Talmud as “Y, sing. S7Y, i.e. according to 
Aruch and Rashi, laurier, the berries of which are called bates. 
We have rendered it “ fig,” according to the LX-X. and Jerome, 
since it will not do to follow the seductive guidance of the 
similarity in sound to ornus (which is hardly equivalent to 
épewes). The description is genealogical, and therefore moves 
retrogressively, from the felling to the planting. 47) in ver. 
15a refers to the felled and planted tree, and primarily to the 
ash. 0519 (of such as these) is neuter, as in ch. xxx. 6; at the 
same time, the prophet had the 5's? (the wood, both as produce 
and material) in his mind. The repeated 48 lays emphasis 
upon the fact, that such different things are done with the very 
same wood. It is used for warming, and for the preparation 
of food, as well as for making a god. On the verbs of adora- 
tion, hisktachdvéh (root shach, to sink, to settle down) and 
sdgad, which is only applied to idolatrous worship, and from 
which mes'gid, a mosque, is derived, see Holemann’s Bibel- 
studien, i. 3. ind may no doubt be taken as a plural (= nnd, 
as in ch. xxx. 5), “such things (alia) does he worship,” as 
Stier supposes; but it is probably pathetic, and equivalent to 

1 The dpfe of Theophrastus is probably quercus ilex, which is still called 


pi; the laurus nobilis is now called wind, from the branches which serve 
instead of palm-branches. : 
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io, as in ch. liii. 8 (compare Ps. xi. 7; Ewald, § 247, a). Ac- 
cording to the double application of the wood mentioned in ver. 
15, a distinction is drawn in vers. 16, 17 between the one half 
of the wood and the other. The repeated chetsyo (the half of 
it) in ver. 16 refers to the first half, which furnishes not only 
fuel for burning, but shavings and coals for roasting and baking 
as well. And as a fire made for cooking warms quite as much 
as one made expressly for the purpose, the prophet dwells upon 
this benefit which the wood of the idol doés confer. On the 
tone upon the last syllable of chammathi, see at Job xix. 17; 
and on the use of the word 781.as a comprehensive term, 
embracing every kind of sensation and perception, see my 
Psychologie, p. 234. Diagoras of Melos, a pupil of Democritus, 
once threw a wooden standing figure of, Hercules into the fire, 
and said jocularly, “ Come now, Hercules, perform thy thir- 
teenth labour, and help me to cook the turnips.” 

So irrational is idolatry; but yet, through self-hardening, 
they have fallen under the judgment of hardness of heart (ch. 
vi. 9, 10, xix. 8, xxix. 10), and have been given up to a repro- 
bate mind (Rom. i. 28). Vers. 18,19. “ They perceive not, 
and do not understand: for their eyes are smeared over, so that 
they do not see; their hearts, so that they do not understand. 
And men take tt not to heart, no perception and no understanding, 
that men should say, The half of it I have burned in the fire, 
and also baked bread upon the coals thereof; roasted flesh, and 
eaten: and ought I to make the rest of it an abomination, to fall 
down before the produce of a tree?” Instead of nd, Lev. xiv. 
42, the third person is written 7 (from tdchach, Ges. § 72, 
Anm. 8) in a circumstantial sense: their eyes are, as it were, 
smeared over with plaster. The expression ab-by 2win or Arby 
(ch. xlvi. 8), literally to carry back into the heart, which we 
find as well as 25" D'Y, to take to heart (ch. xlii. 25), answers 
exactly to the idea of reflection, here with reference to the 
immense contrast between a piece of wood and the Divine 
Being. The second and third sd in ver. 19 introduce substan- 
tive clauses, just as verbal clauses are introduced by [¥). nod 
is used in the same manner as in ch. ix. 8: “perception and insight 
showing themselves in their saying.” On bil, see Job xl. 20; 
the meaning “block” cannot be established: the talmudic 6a/, 
a lump or piece, which Ewald adduces, is the Greek Bados. 
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This exposure of the infatuation of idolatry zloses with an 
epiphonem in the form of a gnome (cf. ch. xxvi. 7,10). Ver. 
20. “ He who striveth after ashes, a befooled heart has led him 
astray, and he does not deliver his soul, and does not think, Is 
there not a lie in my right hand?” We have here a complete 
and self-contained sentence, which must not be broken up in 
the manner proposed by Knobel, “He hunts after ashes ; his 
heart is deceived,” etc. He who makes ashes, i.e. things easily 
scattered, perishable, and worthless, the object of his effort and 
striving (compare radch in Hos. xii. 2), has been led astray 
from the path of truth and salvation by a heart overpowered 
by delusion ; he is so certain, that he does not think of saving 
his soul, and it never occurs to him to say, “Is there not a lie 
in my right hand?” All that belongs to idolatry is sheger—a 
fabrication and a lie. “Y1 means primarily to pasture or tend, 
hence to be concerned about, to strive after. bran is an attribu- 
tive, from éélal = hédthal, ludere, ludificare (see at ch. xxx. 10). 

The second half of the prophecy commences with ver. 21. 
It opens with an admonition. Ver. 21. “ Remember this, 
Jacob and Israel; for thou art my servant: I have formed thee; 
thou art servant to me, O Israel: thou art not forgotten by me.” 
The thing to which the former were blind, — namely, that 
idolatry is a lie,—Jacob was to have firmly impressed upon its 
mind. The words “and Israel,” which are attached, are a 
contraction for “and remember this, O Israel” (compare the 
vocatives after Vaév in Prov. vili. 5 and Joel ii. 23). In the 
reason assigned, the tone rests upon my in the expression “ my 
servant,” and for this reason “servant to me” is used inter- 
changeably with it. Israel is the servant of Jehovah, and as 
such it was formed by Jehovah; and therefore reverence was 
due to Him, and Him alone. The words which follow are 
rendered by the LXX., Targum, Jerome, and Luther as 
though they read ‘¥2n ND, though Hitzig regards the same 
rendering as admissible even with the reading ‘2¥3N, inasmuch 
as the niphal 7) has the middle sense of emidavOavecOat, obli- 
visci. But it cannot be shown that xizkar is ever used in the 
analogous sense of prpvnoKxeaOat, recordari. The niphal, which 
was no doubt originally reflective, is always used in Hebrew 
to indicate simply the passive endurance of something which 
originated with the subject of the a¢tion referred to, so that 
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nisshéh could only signify “to forget one’s self” We must 
indeed admit the possibility of the meaning “to forget one’s 
self” having passed into the meaning “to be forgetful,” and 
this into the meaning “to forget.” The Aramean ‘W2N¥ also 
signifies to be forgotten and (with an accent following) to for- 
get, and the connection with an objective suffix has a support 
in *svonbst in Ps. cix. 3. But the latter is really equivalent 
to ‘AS won”, so that it may be addnced with equal propriety 
in support of the other rendering, according to which *2¥3m is 
equivalent to > wan (Ges., Umbr., Ewald, Stier). There are 
many examples of this brachyological use of the suffix (Ges. 
§ 121, 4), so that this rendering is certainly the safer of the 
two. It also suits the context quite as well as the former, 
“Oh, forget me not;” the assurance “thou wilt not be for- 
gotten by me” (compare ch. xlix.15 and the lamentation of 
Israel in ch. xl. 27) being immediately followed by an 
announcement of the act of love, by which the declaration is 
most gloriously confirmed.—Ver. 22. “I have blotted out thy 
transgressions as a mist, and thy sins as clouds: return to me; 
for I have redeemed thee.” We have adopted the rendering 
mist” merely because we have no synonym to “cloud;” we 
have not translated it “thick cloud,” because the idea of dark- 
ness, thickness, or opacity, which is the one immediately sug- 
gested by the word, had become almost entirely lost (see ch. 
xxv. 5). Moreover, ?2 ay is evidently intended here (see ch. 
xix. 1), inasmuch as the point of comparison is not the dark, 
heavy multitude of sins, but the facility and rapidity with 
which they are expunged. Whether we connect with ‘p'M> 
the idea of a stain, as in Ps, li. 3, 11, or that of a debt entered 
in a ledger, as in Col. ii. 14, and as we explained it in ch. xliii. 
25 (cf. mdchah, Ex. xxxii. 32, 33), in any case sin is regarded 
as something standing between God and ian, and impeding 
or disturbing the intercourse between them. This Jehovah 
clears away, just as when His wind sweeps away the clouds, 
and restores the blue sky again (Job xxvi. 13), Thus does 
God’s free grace now interpose at the very time when Israel 
thinks He has forgotten it, blotting out Israel’s sin, and 
proving this by redeeming it from a state of punishment. 
What an evangelical sound the preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment evangelist has in this passage also! Forgiveness and 
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redemption are not offered on condition of conversion, but 
the mercy of God comes to Israel in direct contrast to what 
its works deserve, and Israel is merely called upon to recipro- 
cate this by conversion and renewed obedience. The perfects 
denote that which has essentially taken place. Jehovah has 
blotted out Israel’s sin, inasmuch as He does not impute it any 
more, and thus has redeemed Israel. All that yet remains is 
the outward manifestation of this redemption, which is already 
accomplished in the counsel of God. 

There is already good ground, therefore, for exuberant re- 
joicing; and the reply of the church to these words of divine 
consolation is as follows: Ver. 23. “ Hwult, O heavens; for 
Jehovah hath accomplished it: shout, ye depths of the earth; 
break out, ye mountains, into exulting; thou forest, and all the 
wood therein: for Jehovah hath redeemed Jacob, and He showeth 
Himself glorious upon Israel.” All creation is to rejoice in the 
fact that Jehovah has completed what He purposed, that He 
lias redeemed His people, and henceforth will show Himself 
glorious in them. The heavens on high are to exult; also the 
depths of the earth, ze. not Hades, which would be opposed 
to the prevailing view of the Old Testament (Ps. Ixvi., ef. 
Ixxxvili. 13), but the interior of the earth, with its caves, its 
pits, and its deep abysses (see Ps. cxxxix. 15); and the moun- 
tains and woods which rise up from the earth towards heaven— 
all are to unite in the exultation of the redeemed: for the 
redemption that is being accomplished in man will extend its 
effects in all directions, even to the utmost limits of the natural 
world. 

This exulting finale is a safe boundary-stone of this fifth 
prophecy. It opened with “Thus saith the Lord,” and the 
sixth opens with the same. 


SIXTH PROPHECY.—Cuar. xurv. 24—-xty. 


CYRUS, THE ANOINTED OF JEHOVAH, AND DELIVERER OF 
ISRAEL. 


The promise takes a new turn here, acquiring greater and 
greater speciality. It is introduced as the word of J ehovalh, 
who first gave existence to Israel, and has not let it go to ruin. 
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Vers. 24-28. “ Thus saith Jehovah, thy Redeemer, and He that 
formed thee from the womb, I Jehovah am He that accom- 
plisheth all; who stretched out the heavens alone, spread out the 
earth by Himself; who bringeth to nought the signs of the pro- 
phets of lies, and exposeth the soothsayers as raging mad; who 
turneth back the wise men, and maketh their science folly ; who 
realizeth the word of His servant, and accomplisheth the predic- 
tion of His messengers; who saith to Jerusalem, She shall be 
inhabited ! and to the cities of Judah, They shall be built, and 
their ruins I raise up again! who saith to the whirlpool, Dry 
up; and I dry tts streams! who saith to Koresh, My shepherd 
and he will perform all my will; and will say to Jerusalem, She 
shall be built, and the temple founded!” The prophecy which 
commences with ver. 24a is carried on through this group of 
verses in a series of participial predicates to "238 (I). Jehovah 
is ‘aseh kol, accomplishing all (perficiens omnia), so that there 
is nothing that is not traceable to His might and wisdom as 
the first cause. It was He who aloue, without the co-operation 
of any other being, stretched out the heavens, who made the 
earth into a wide plain by Himself, z.c. so that it proceeded from 
Himself alone: ‘mi, as in Josh. xi. 20 (compare *2, ch. xxx. 
1; and mimmenni in Hos. viii. 4), chethid ‘A8 “2, “who was 
with me,” or “who is it beside me?” The Targum follows 
the keri; the Septuagint the chethib, attaching it to the fol- 
lowing words, ris repos SiacKxeddcer. Ver. 25 passes on from 
Him whom creation proves to be God, to Him who is proving 
Himself to be so in history also, and that with obvious refer- 
ence to the Chaldean soothsayers and wise men (ch. xlvii. 9, 
10), who. held out to proud Babylon the most splendid and 
hopeful prognostics. “ Who brings to nought (méphér, opp. 
mégim) the signs,” te. the marvellous proofs of their divine 
mission which the false prophets adduced by means of fraud 
and witchcraft. The LXX. render baddim, éyyactpiuyibar, 
Targ. bidin (in other passages = ’0b, Lev. xx. 27; ’obath, Lev. 
xix. 31; hence = wv@av, widwves). At ch. xvi. 6 and Job 
xi. 3 we have derived it as a common noun from 772 — Nua, 
to speak at random; but it is possible that 773 may originally 
have signified to produce or bring forth, without any reference 
to Barronoyeiv, then to invent, to fabricate, so that baddim as 
a personal name (as in Jer. 1. 36) would be synonymous with 
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badda’im, mendaces. On qés*mim, see ch. iii. 2 (vol. i. 131); on 
yholel, Job xii. 17, where it occurs in connection with a similar 
predicative description of God according to His works. In 
ver. 26 a contrast is drawn between the heathen soothsayers 
and wise men, and the servant and messengers of Jehovah, 
whose word, whose “étséh, i.e. determination or disclosure con- 
cerning the future (cf. yd‘ats, ch. xli. 28), he realizes and per- 
fectly fulfils. By “his servant” we are to understand Israel 
itself, according to ch. xlii. 19, but only relatively, namely, as 
the bearer of the prophetic word, and therefore as the kernel 
of Israel regarded from the standpoint of the prophetic mission 
which it performed; and consequently “his messengers” are 
the prophets of Jehovah who were called out of Israel. The 
singular “his servant” is expanded in “his messenger” into 
the plurality embraced in the one idea. This is far more 
probable than that the author of these prophetic words, who 
only speaks of himself in a roundabout manner even in ch. xl. 
6, should here refer directly to himself (according to ch. xx. 3). 
In ver. 26 the predicates become special prophecies, and hence 
their outward limits are also defined. As we have 3¥4A and 
not ‘2¥4M, we must adopt the rendering habitetur and edijicentur, 
with which the continuation of the latter e¢ vastata ejus erigam 
agrees. In ver. 27 the prophecy moves back from the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem and the cities of Judah to the conquest of 
Babylon. The expression calls to mind the drying up of the 
Red Sea (ch. li. 10, sliii. 16); but here it relates to something 
future, according to ch. sli. 15, ]. 2,namely, to the drying up 
of the Euphrates, which Cyrus turned into the enlarged basin 
of Sepharvaim, so that the water sank to the depth of a single 
foot, and men could “ go through on foot” (Herod. i. 191). 
But in the complex view of the prophet, the possibility of the 
conquerot’s crossing involved the possibility of the exiles’ depart- 
ing from the prison of the imperial city, which was surrounded 
by a natural and artificial line of waters (ch. xi. 15). ny 
(from ay = bby, to whiz or whirl) refers to the Euphrates, 
just as mtsildk in Job xli. 23, Zech. x. 11, does to the Nile; 
mn) is used in the same sense as the Homeric ’AQxedpoio 
péeOpa. In ver. 28 the special character of the promise reaches 
its highest shoot. The deliverer of Israel is mentioned by 
name: “That saith to Koresh, My shepherd (ce. a ToLuny 
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Aa@y appointed by me), and he who performs all my will” 
(chéphets, 0éAnwa, not in the generalized sense of zpayya), and 
that inasmuch as he (Cyrus) saith to (or of) Jerusalem, It shalk 
be built (cibbdneh, not the second pers. ¢ibbéni), and the foun- 
dation of the temple laid (Azkhdl a masculine elsewhere, here a 
feminine). This is the passage which is said by Josephus to 
have induced Cyrus to send back the Jews to their native land: 
“ Accordingly, when Cyrus read this, and admired the divine 
power, an earnest desire and ambition seized upon him to fulfil 
what was so written” (Jos. Ant. xi. 2). According to Ctesias 
and others, the name of Cyrus signifies the sun. But all that 
can really be affirmed is, that it sounds like the name of the 
sun. For in Neo-Pers. the sun is called char, in Zendic hvaré 
(karé), and from this proper names are formed, such as chars'id 
(Sunshine, also the Sun); but Cyrus is cated: Kuru or Khuru 
upon the monuments, and this cannot possibly be connected 
with our chur, which would be wwara in Old Persian (Rawlin- 
son, Lassen, Spiegel), and Koresh is simply the name of Kuru 
(Kip-os) Hebraized after the manner of a segholate. There is 
a marble-block, for example, in the Murghab valley, not far 
from the mausoleum of Cyrus, which contained the golden 
coffin with the body of the king (see Strabo, xv. 3, 7); and on 
this we find an inscription that we also meet with elsewhere, 
viz. adam. k’ur’us. khsdya | thiya. hakhémanisiya, i.e. 1 am Kuru 
the king of the Achzmenides.' This name is identical with 
the name of the river Kur (Kipos; see i. 393, note); and what 
Strabo says is worthy of notice,—namely, that “there is also 2 
river called Cyrus, which flows through the so-called cave of 
Persis near Pasargade, and whence the king took his name, 
changing it from Agradates into Cyrus” (Strab. xv. 3, 6). It 
is possible also that there may be some connection between the 
name and the Indian princely title of Kuru. 

The first strophe of the first half of this sixth prophecy 


1 See the engraving of this tomb of Cyrus, which is.now called the 
“ Tomb of Solomon’s mother,” in Vaux's Nineveh and Persepolis (p. 345). 
On the identity of Murgiab and Pasargadz, see Spiegel, Keil-inschriften, 
pp. 71, 72; and with regard to the discovery of inscriptions that may still 
be expected’around the tomb of Cyrus, the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
x. 46, note 4 (also compare Spiegel’s Geschichte der Entzifferung der Keile 
schrift, im ** Ausland,” 1865, p. 418). 
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(ch. xliv. 24 sqq.), the subject of which is Cyrus, the predicted 
restorer of Jerusalem, of the cities of Judah, and of the 
temple, is now followed by a second strophe (ch. xlv. 1-8), 
having for its subject Cyrus, the man through whose irre- 
sistible career of conquest the heathen would be brought to 
recognise the power of Jehovah, so that heavenly blessings 
would come down upon the earth. The naming of the great 
shepherd of the nations, and the address to him, are continued 
in ch. xlv. 1-3: “ Thus saith Jehovah to His anointed, to Koresh, 
whom I have taken by his right hand to subdue nations before 
him; and the loins of kings I ungird, to open before him doors 
and gates, that they may not continue shut. I shall go before 
thee, and level what is heaped up: gates of brass shall I break 
in pieces, and bolts of iron shall I smite to the ground. And I 
shall give thee treasures of darkness, and jewels of hidden places, 
that thou mayest know that I Jehovah am He who called out 
thy name, (even) the God of Israel.” The words addressed to 
Cyrus by Jehovah commence in ver. 2, but promises applying 
to him force themselves into the introduction, being evoked by 
the mention of his name. He is the only king of the Gentiles 
whom Jehovah ever calls m’shichi (my anointed; LXX. 7a 
xpior@ pov). The fundamental principle of the politics of 
the empire of the world was all-absorbing selfishness. But the 
politics of Cyrus were pervaded by purer motives, and this 
brought him eternal honour. The very same thing which the 
spirit of Darius, the father of Xerxes, is represented as saying 
of him in the Perse of Aischylus (v. 735), Oeds yap ovx 
HXOnoev, ws eUppwy Epu (for he was not hateful to God, be- 
cause he was well-disposed), is here said by the Spirit of reve- 
lation, which by no means regards the virtues of the heathen 
as splendida vitia. Jehovah has taken him by his right hand, 
to accomplish great things through him while supporting him 
thus. (On the inf. ad for rod, from rédad, to tread down, 
see Ges. § 67, Anm. 3.) The dual d’ldthaim has also a plural 
force: “double doors” (fores) in great number, viz. those of 
palaces. After the two infinitives, the verb passes into the 
finite tense: “loins of kings I ungird” (discingo ; pittedch, 
which refers primarily to the loosening of a fastened garment, 
is equivalent to depriving of strength). The gates—namely, 
those of the cities which he storms—will not be shut, se. in 
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perpetuity, that is to say, they will have to open to him. 
Jerome refers here to the account given of the elder Cyrus 
in Xenophon’s Cyropedia. A general picture may no doubt 
be obtained from this of his success in war; but particular 
statements need support from other quarters, since it is only a 
historical romance. Instead of WX (WAN?) in ver. 2, the keri 
has WW; just as in Ps. v. 9 it has WO instead of Win, A 
hiphil YAN cannot really be shown to have existed, and the 
abbreviated future form YIN would be altogether without 
ground or object here. O'N77 (tumida; like D°>Y3, amena, 
and.others) is meant to refer to the difficulties piled up in the 
conqueror’s way. The “gates of brass” (n’dhashéh, brazen, 
poetical for n’chosheth, brass, as in the derivative passage, Ps. 
cvii. 16) and “bolts of iron” remind one more especially of 
Babylon with its hundred “brazen gates,” the very posts and 
lintels of which were also of brass (Herod. i. 179); and the 
treasures laid up in deep darkuess and jewels preserved in 
hiding-places, of the riches of Babylon (Jer. 1. 37, li. 13), and 
especially of those of the Lydian Sardes, “the richest city of 
Asia after Babylon” (Cyrop. vii. 2, 11), which Cyrus con- 
quered first. On the treasures which Cyrus acquired through 
his conquests, and to which allusion is made in the Perse of 
Aischylus, v. 327 (“O Persian, land and harbour of many 
riches thon”), see Plin. A. n. xxxiii. 2. Brerewood estimates 
the quantity of gold and silver mentioned there as captured by 
him at no less than £126,224,000 sterling. And all this suc- 
cess is given to him by Jehovah, that he may know that it is 
Jehovah the God of Israel who has called out with his name, 
ze. called out his name, or called him to be what he is, and as 
what he shows himself to be. 

A second and third object are introduced by a second and 
third war. Vers. 4-7. “ For the sake of my servant Jucob, and 
Israel my chosen, I called thee hither by name, surnamed thee 
when thou knewest me not. I Jehovah, and there is none else, 
beside me no God: I equipped thee when thou knewest me not ; 
that they may know from the rising of the sun, and tts going 
down, that there is none without me: I Jehovah, and there is 
none else, former of the light, and creator of the darkness ; 
founder of peace, and creator of evil: I Jehovah am He who 
worketh all this.’ The 81P8) which follows the second reason 
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assigned like an apodosis, is construed doubly: “TI called to 
thee, calling thee by name.” The parallel 7228 refers to such 
titles of honour as “ my shepherd” and “ my anointed,” which 
had been given to him by Jehovah. This calling, distinguish- 
ing, and girding, i.e. this equipment of Cyrus, took place at a 
time when Cyrus knew nothing as yet of Jehovah, and by this 
very fact Jehovah made known His sole Deity. The meaning 
is, not that it occurred while he was still worshipping false gods, 
but, as the refrain-like repetition of the words “though thou 
hast not known me” affirms with strong emphasis, before he 
had been brought into existence, or could know anything of 
Jehovah. The passage is to be explained in the same way as 
Jer. i. 5, “ Before I formed thee in the womb, I knew thee” 
(see Psychol. pp. 36, 37, 39); and what the God of prophecy 
here claims for Himself, must not be questioned by false criti- 
cism, or weakened down by false apologetics (¢.e. by giving up 
the proper name Cyrus as a gloss in ch. xliv. 28 and xlv. 1; or 
generalizing it into a king’s name, such as Pharaoh, Abime- 
lech, or Agag). The third and last object of this predicted 
and realized success of the oppressor of nations and deliverer 
of Israel is the acknowledgment of Jehovah, spreading over 
the heathen world from the rising and setting of the sun, ze. 
in every direction. The ah of 1250 is not a feminine termi- 
nation (UXX., Targ., Jer.), but a feminine suffix with He 
raphato pro mappic (Kimchi) ; compare ch. xxiii. 17, 18, xxxiv. 


17 (but not 782 in ch. xviii, 5, or 770% in ch. xxx. 32). 


Shemesh (the sun) is a feminine here, as in Gen. xv. 17, Nah. 
iii. 17, Mal. iii. 20, and always in Arabic; for the west is 
invariably called 31y (Arab. magrib). In ver. 7 we are led 
by the context to understand by darkness and evil the penal 
judgments, through which light and peace, or salvation, break 
forth for the people of God and the nations generally. But as 
the prophecy concerning Cyrus closes with this self-assertion 
of Jehovah, it is unquestionably a natural supposition that 
there is also a contrast implied to the dualistic system of 
Zarathustra, which divided the one nature of the Deity into 
two opposing powers (see Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, 
p- 135). The declaration is so bold, that Marcion appealed to 
this passage as a proof that the God of the Old Testament was 
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a different being from the God of the New, and not the Ged 
of goodness only. The Valentinians and other gnostics also 
regarded the words “There is no God beside me” in Isaiah, 
as deceptive words of the Demiurgus. The early church met 
them with Tertullian’s reply, “de his creator profitetur malis 
que congruunt judici,” and also made use of this self-attestation 
of the God of revelation as a weapon with which to attack 
Manicheeism. The meaning of the words is not exhausted by 
those who content themselves with the assertion, that by the 
evil (or darkness) we are not to understand the evil of guilt 
(malum culpe), but the evil of punishment (malum pene). 
Undoubtedly, evil as an act is not the direct working of God, 
but the spontaneous work of a creature endowed with freedom. 
At the same time, evil, as well as good, has in this sense its 
origin in God,—that He combines within Himself the first 
principles of love and wrath, the possibility of evil, the self- 
punishment of evil, and therefore the consciousness of guilt as 
well as the evil of punishment in the broadest sense. When 
the apostle celebrates the glory of free grace in Rom. ix. 11 
sqq., he stands on that giddy height, to which few are able 
to follow him without falling headlong into the false conclu- 
sions of a decretum absolutum, and the denial of all creaturely 
freedom. 

In the prospect of this ultimate and saving purpose of the 
mission of Cyrus, viz. the redemption of Israel and the con- 
version of the heathen, heaven and earth are now summoned to 
bring forth and pour down spiritual blessings in heavenly gifts, 
according to the will and in the power of Jehovah, who has in 
view a new spiritual creation. Ver. 8. “ Cause to trickle down, 
ye heavens above, and let the blue sky rain down righteousness ; 
let the earth open, and let salvation blossom, and righteousness ; 
let them sprout together: I Jehovah have created it.” What the 
heavens are to cause to trickle down, follows as the object to 
sot, And what is to flower when the earth opens (pdthach as 
in Ps. cvi. 17; compare aprilis and the Neo-Greek anocizis, 
spring), is salvation and righteousness. But tzedek (righteous- 
ness) is immediately afterwards the object of a new verb; so 
that NPI YY, which are thought of as combined, as the word 
3M (together) shows, are uncoupled in the actual expression. 
Knobel expresses a different opinion, and assumes that YY is 
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regarded as a collective noun, and therefore construed with a 
plural, like 8 in Ps. exix. 103, and 179M in Hag. ii. 7. But 
the use of yachad (together) favours the other interpretation. 
The snffix of "7873 points to this fulness of righteousness and 
salvation. It is a creation of Jehovah Himself. Heaven and 
earth, when co-operating to effect this, are endowed with their 
capacity through Him from whom cometh every good and 
perfect gift, and obey now, as at the first, His creative fiat. 
This “vorate cali desuper et nubes pluant justum,” as the 
Vulgate renders it, is justly regarded as an old advent cry. 
The promise is now continued in a third strophe (ch. 
xlvy. 9-13), and increases more and more in the distinctness of 
its terms; but just as in ch. xxix. 15-21, it opens with a re- 
proof of that pusillanimity (ch. xl. 27; cf. ch. li. 13, xlix. 24, 
lviii. 3), which goes so far to complain of the ways of Jehovah. 
Vers. 9, 10. “ Woe to him that quarrelleth with his Maker—a 
pot among the pots of earthenware? Can the clay indeed say to 
him that shapeth it, What makest thou? and thy work, He hath 
no hands? Woe to him that saith to his father, What begettest 
thou? and to the woman, What bringest thou forth?” The 
comparison drawn between a man as the work of God and the 
clay-work of a potter suggested itself all the more naturally, 
inasmuch as the same word yotsér was applied to God as 
Creator, and also to a potter (figulus). The word cheres sig- 
nifies either a sherd, or fragment of earthenware (ch. xxx. 14), 
or an earthenware vessel (Jer. xix. 1; Prov. xxvi. 23). In the 
passage before us, where the point of comparison is not the 
fragmentary condition, but the earthen character of the material 
(‘adémdh), the latter is intended: the man, who complains of 
God, is nothing but a vessel of clay, and, more than that, a 
perishable vessel among many others of the very same kind. 
The questions which follow are meant to show the folly of this 
complaining. Can it possibly occur to the clay to raise a com- 
plaint against him who has it in hand, that he has formed it 
in such and such a manner, or for such and such a purpose 
(compare Rom. ix. 20, “ Why hast thou made me thus”)? To 
the words “or thy work” we must supply num dicet (shall it 
1The Septuagint reads shin for sin in both instances, and introduces 


here the very unsuitable thought already contained in ch. xxviii, 24, ‘‘ Shall 
the ploughman plough the land the whole day ?” 
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say); po‘al is a manufacture, as in ch. i. 31. The question is 
addressed to the maker, as those in ch. vii. 25 are to the 
husbandman: Can the thing made by thee, O man, possibly 
say in a contemptuous tone, “ He has no hands?”—a supposi- 
tion the ridiculous absurdity of which condemns jit at once; and 
yet it is a very suitable analogy to the conduct of the man who 
complains of God. In ver. 10,a woe is denounced upon those 
who resemble a man who should say to his own father, What 
children dost thou beget? or to a wife, What dost thou bring 
forth? (chilin an emphatic, and for the most part pausal, fut. 
parag., as in Ruth ii. 8, iii. 18.) This would be the rudest and 
most revolting attack upon an inviolably tender and private 
relation ; and yet Israel does this when it makes the hidden. 
providential government of its God the object of expostulation. 

After this double woe, which is expressed in general terms, 
but the application of which is easily made, the words of 
Jehovah are directly addressed to the presumptuous criticizers. 
Ver. 11. “ Thus saith Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, and its 
Maker, Ask me what ts io come; let my sons and the work of 
my hands be committed to me!” The names by which He 
calls Himself express His absolute blamelessness, and His 
absolute right of supremacy over Israel. ‘D°NY is an im- 
perative, like ‘yoy in Gen. xxiii. 8; the third person would 
be written ‘2°"Y. The meaning is: If ye would have any 
information or satisfaction concerning the future (“things to 
come,” ch, xli. 23, xliv. 7), about which ye can neither know 
nor determine anything of yourselves, inquire of me. ™¥ with 
an accusative of the person, and -Y of the thing, signifies to 
commit anything to the care of another (1 Chron. xxii. 12). 
The fault-finders in Israel were to leave the people of whom 
Jehovah was the Maker (a retrospective allusion to vers. 10 and 
9),in the hands of Him who has created everything, and on whom 
everything depends. Ver. 12. “J, I have made the earth, and 
created men upon it; I, my hands have stretched out the heavens, 
and all their host have I called forth.” ‘%T.*38, according to 
Ges. § 121, 3, is equivalent to my hands, and mine alone,— 
a similar arrangement of words to those in Gen. xxiv. 27, 2 
Chron. xxviii. 10, Eccles. ii. 15. Hitzig is wrong in his render- 
ing, “all their host do I command.” That of Ewald is the 
correct one, “did I appoint;” for tsivvdh, followed by an 
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accusative of the person, means to give a definite order or com- 
mand to any one, the command in this case being the order to 
come into actual existence (= esse jussi, ef. Ps. xxxiil. 9). 

He who created all things, and called all things into exist- 
ence, had also raised up this Cyrus, whose victorious career had 
increased the anxieties and fears of the exiles, instead of leading 
them to lift up their heads, because their redemption was draw- 
ing nigh. Ver. 13. “J, Ihave raised him up in righteousness, 
and all his ways shall I make smooth: He will build my city, 
and release my banished ones, not for price nor for reward, saith 
Jehovah of hosts.” All the anxieties of the exiles are calmed by 
the words “in righteousness,” which trace back the revolutions 
that Cyrus was causing to the righteousness of Jehovah, «.e. to 
His interposition, which was determined by love alone, and 
tended directly to the salvation of His people, and in reality to 
that of all nations. And they are fully qnieted by the promise, 
which is now expressed in the clearest and most unequivocal 
words, that Cyrus would build up Jerusalem again, and set the 
captivity free (galath, as in ch. xx. 4), and that without re- 
demption with money (ch. lii. 3),—a clear proof that Jehovah 
had not only raised up Cyrus himself, but had put his spirit 
within him, ¢.¢. had stirred up within him the resolution to do 
this (see the conclusion to the books of Chronicles, and the 
introduction to that of Ezra). This closes the first half of our 
sixth prophecy. 

The second half is uttered in the prospect, that the judg- 
ment which Cyrus brings upon the nations will prepare the way 
for the overthrow of heathenism, and the universal acknow-. 
ledgment of the God of Israel. The heathen submit, as the 
first strophe or group of verses (ch. xlv. 14-17) affirms, to the 
congregation and its God; the idolatrous are converted, whilst 
Israel is for ever redeemed. With the prospect of the release 
of the exiles, there is associated in the prophet’s perspective the 
prospect of an expansion of the restored church, through the 
entrance of “ the fulness of the Gentiles.” Ver. 14. “ Thus 
saith Jehovak, The productions of Egypt, and gain of Ethiopia, and 
the Sabeans, men of tall stature, will come over to thee, and belong 
to thee: they will come after thee; in chains they will come over, 
and cast themselves down to thee; they pray to thee, Surely God 
as in thee, and there is none else; no Deity at all.” Assuming 
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that way has the same meaning in both cases, the prophet’s 
meaning appears to be, that the Egyptians, Ethiopians, and 
Meroites (see ch. xliii. 3), who had been enslaved by the im- 
perial power of Persia, would enter the miraculously emanci- 
pated congregation of Israel (Ewald). But if they were 
thought of as in a state of subjugation to the imperial power 
of Asia, how could the promise be at the same time held ont 
that their riches would pass over into the possession of the 
church? And yet, on the other hand, the chains in which 
they come over cannot be regarded, at least in this connection, 
where such emphasis is aid upon the voluntary character of the 
surrender, as placed upon them by Israel itself (as in ch. lx. 11 
and Ps. cxlix. 8). We must therefore suppose that they put 
chains upon themselves voluntarily, and of their own accord, 
and thus offer themselves spontaneously to the church, to be 
henceforth its subjects and slaves. Egypt, Ethiopia, and Saba 
are the nations that we meet with in other passages, where the 
hereditas gentium is promised to the church, and generally in 
connection with Tyre (vid. Ps. Ixviii. 32, Ixxii. 10; compare 
ch. xviii. 7, xix. 16 sqq., xxiii. 18). Whilst the labour of 
Egypt (i.e. the productions of its labour) and the trade of 
Ethiopia (7.e. the riches acquired by trade) are mentioned; in 
the case of Saba the prophecy looks at the tall and handsome 
tribe itself, a tribe which Agatharchides describes as having 
capata aktodoyotepa. These would place themselves at the 
service of the church with their invincible strength. The 
voluntary character of the surrender is pointed out, not only 
in the expression “ they will come over,” but also in the con- 
fession with which this is accompanied. In other cases the’ 
words hithpallél’el are only used of prayer to God and idols ; 
but here it is to the church that prayer is offered. In the 
prophet’s view, Jehovah and His church are inseparably one 
(compare 1 Cor. xii. 12, where “ Christ” stands for the church 
as one body, consisting of both head and members; also the 
use of the word “worship” in Rev. iii. 9, which has all the 
ring of a passage taken from Isaiah). 48 is used here in its 
prithary affirmative sense, as in Ps. lviii. 12. There can be no 
donbt that Paul had this passage of Isaiah in his mind when 
writing 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25, drrayyéAdwv drt 6 Ocds dvtas ev dpip 
éori, or, according to a better arrangement of the words, 67s 
VOL. Il. P 
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bvrws (= AN) 6 Ocds ev dyiv éoriv. ’Ephes does not signify 
preter (as a synonym of ‘wea, ‘nb2) either here or anywhere 
else, but is a substantive used with a verbal force, which stands 
in the same relation to /€ as “there is not at all (absolutely 
not)” to “ there is not;” compare ch. v. 8, xlv. 6, xlvi. 9, also 
Deut. xxxii. 36 (derivative passage, 2 Kings xiv. 26), and 
Amos vi. 10, 2 Sam. ix. 3; vid. ch. xlvii. 8. 

What follows in ver. 15 is not a continuation of the words 
of the Gentiles, but a response of the church to their con- 
fession. The nations that have been idolatrous till now, bend 
in humble spontaneous worship before the church and its God; 
and at the sight of this, the church, from whose soul the prophet 
is speaking, bursts out into an exclamation of reverential amaze- 
ment. Ver. 15. “Verily Thou art a mysterious God, Thou God 
of Israel, Thou Saviour.” Literally, a God who hides Himself 
(mistattér: the resemblance to pvornp-twdys is quite an acci- 
dental one; the é is retained in the participle even in pause), 
The meaning is, a God who guides with marvellous strange- 
ness the history of the nations of the earth, and by secret ways, 
which human eyes can never discern, conducts all to a glorious 
issue. The exclamation in Rom. xi. 33, “ O the depth of the 
riches,” etc., is a similar one. 

The way in which this God who hides Himself is ultimately 
revealed as the God of salvation, is then pointed out in vers. 
16,17: “They are put to shame, and also confounded, all of 
them ; they go away into confusion together, the forgers of idols. 
Israel is redeemed by Jehovah with everlasting redemption: ye 
are not put to shame nor confounded to everlasting eternities.” 
The perfects are expressive of the ideal past. Jehovah shows 
Himself as a Saviour by the fact, that whereas the makers 
of idols perish, Israel is redeemed an everlasting redemption 
(ace. obj. as in ch. xiv. 6, xi. 17; Ges. § 138, 1, Anm. 1), 
i.e. so that its redemption is one that lasts for xons (aiwvia 
AUTpwors, Heb. ix. 12) :—observe that z’sha'éh does not literally 
signify redemption or rescue, but transfer into a state of wide 
expanse, te. of freedom and happiness. The plural ‘olémim 
(eternities=aiF dves, eva) belongs, according to Knobel, to the 
later period of the language; but it is met with as early as in 
old Asaphite psalms (Ps. Ixxvii. 6). When the further promise 
is added, Ye shall not be put to shame, etc., this clearly shows, 
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what is also certain on other grounds,—namely, that the re- 
demption is not thought of merely as an outward and bodily 
one, but also as inward and spiritual, and indeed (in accordance 
with the prophetic blending of the end of the captivity with 
the end of all things) as a final one. Israel will never bring 
upon itself. again such a penal judgment as that of the capti- 
vity by falling away from God; that is to say, its state of sin 
will end with its state of punishment, even 7 ‘privy, tbsy 
since 7Y has no plural, eis aidvas Tay aidver. 

The second and last strophe of this prophecy commences 
with ver. 18. By the fulfilment of the promise thus openly 
proclaimed, those of the heathen who have been saved from 
the judgment will recognise Jehovah as the only God; and the 
irresistible will of Jehovah, that all mankind should worship 
Him, be carried out. The promise cannot remain unfulfilled. 
Vers. 18, 19. “ For thus saith Jehovah, the ereator of the 
heavens (He is the Deity), the former of the earth, and tts finisher ; 
He has established it (He has not created it a desert, He has 
formed it to be inhabited): I am Jehovah, and there is none 
else. I have not spoken in secret, in a place of the land of 
darkness; I did not say to the seed of Jacob, Into the desert 
seek ye me! I Jehovah am speaking righteousness, proclaiming 
upright things.’ The athnach properly divides ver. 18 in half. 
Ver. 18a describes the speaker, and what He says commences 
in ver. 18. The first parenthesis affirms that Jehovah is God 
in the fullest and most exclusive sense; the second that He has 
created the earth for man’s sake, not “as a desert” (tohz: the 
LXX., Targum, and Jerome render this with less accuracy, 
non in vanum), i.e. not to be and continue to be a desert, but to 
be inhabited. Even in Gen. i. 2, chaos is not described as of 
God’s creation, because (whatever may be men’s opinions con- 
cerning it in other respects) the creative activity of God merely 
made use of this as a starting-point, and because, although it 
did not come into existence without God, it was at any rate not 
desired by God for its own sake. The words of Jehovah com- 
mence, then, with the assertion that Jehovah is the absolute 
One; and from this two thoughts branch off: (1.) The first is, 
that the prophecy which emanates from Him is an affair of 
light, no black art, but essentially different from heathen sooth- 
saying. By “a dark place of the earth” we are to understand, 
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according to Ps. cxxxix. 15, the interior of the earth, and 
according to Job x. 21, Hades; the intention being to point 
out the contrast between the prophecies of Jehovah and the 
heathen cave-oracles and spirit-voices of the necromancists, 
which seemed to rise up from the interior of the earth (see ch. 
Ixv. 4, viii. 19, xxix. 4). (2.) The second thought is, that the 
very same love of Jehovah, which has already been displayed 
in the creation, attests itself in His relation to Israel, which He 
has not directed to Himself “into the desert” (toh), just as 
He did not create the earth a taha. Meier and Knobel suppose 
that bagshani, which is written here, according to a well-supported 
reading, with Koph raphatum (whereas in other cases the dagesh 
is generally retained, particularly in the imperative of biggésh), 
refers to seeking for disclosures as to the future; but the word 
‘W717 would he used for this, as in ch. viii. 19. He has not said, 
“Seek ye me (as in Zeph. ii. 3) into the desert,” <.e. without 
the prospect of meeting with any return for your pains. On 
the contrary, He has attached promises to the seeking of Him- 
self, which cannot remain unfulfilled, for He is “ one speaking 
righteousness, declaring things that are right;” de. when He 
promises, He follows out the rule of His purpose and of His 
plan of salvation, and the impulse of sincere desire for their 
good, and love which is ever true to itself. The present word 
of prophecy points to the fulfilment of these promises. 

The salvation of Israel, foretold and realized by Jehovah, 
becomes at the same time the salvation of the heathen world. 
Vers. 20, 21. “Assemble yourselves and come; draw near together, 
ye escaped of the heathen! Irrational are they who burden 
themselves with the wood of their idol, and pray to a god that 
bringeth no salvation. Muke known, and cause to draw near; 
yed, let them take counsel together: Who has made such things 
known from the olden time, proclaimed it long ago? have not I, 
Jehovah? and there is no Deity beside me; a God just, and bring- 
ing salvation: there is not without me!” The fulness of the 
Gentiles, which enters into the kingdom of God, is a remnant of 
the whole mass of the heathen: for salvation comes through judg- 
ment; and it is in the midst of great calamities that the work 
of that heathen mission is accomplished, which is represented in 
these prophecies on the one hand as the mission of Cyrus, and 
on the other hand as the mission of Jehovah and His servant. 
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Hence this summons to listen to the self-assertion of the God 
of revelation, is addressed to the escaped of the heathen, who 
are not theretore the converted, but those who are susceptible 
of salvation, and therefore spared. By “the heathen” 
(haggoyim) Knobel understands the allies and auxiliaries of 
the Babylonians, whom Cyrus put to flight (according to the 
Cyropedia) before his Lydian campaign. But this is only an 
example of that exaggerated desire to turn everything into 
history, which not only prevented his seeing the poetry of the 
form, but obscured the fact that propliecy is both human and 
divine. For the future was foreshortened to the telescopic 
glance of the prophet, so that he could not see it in all its 
‘length and breadth. He saw in one mass what history after- 
wards unrolled; and then behind the present he could just see 
as it were the summit of the end, although a long eventful 
way still lay between the two. Accordingly, our prophet here 
takes his stand not at the close of any particular victory of 
Cyrus, but at the close of all his victories; and, in his view, 
these terminate the whole series of catastrophes, which are 
outlived by a remnant of the heathen, who are converted to 
Jehovah, and thus complete the final glory of the restored 
people of God. Throughout the whole of these prophecies we 
see immediately behind the historical foreground this eschato- 
logical background lifting up its head. The heathen who have 
been preserved will assemble together ; and from the fact that 
Jehovah proves Himself the sole foreteller of the events that 
are now unfolding themselves, they will be brought to the 
conviction that He is the only God. The hithpael hithnaggésh 
does not occur anywhere else. On the absolute y7" x9, see at 
ch. xliv. 9 (cf. i. 3). To the verb haggisht we must supply, 
as in ch. xli, 22, according to the same expression in ver. 21, 
a NbyY (your proofs). “ This” refers to the fall of Babylon 
and redemption of Israel—salvation breaking through judg- 
ment. On mé’dz, from the olden time, compare ch. xliv. 8 
God is “a just God and a Saviour,” as a being who acts most 
stringently according to the demands of His holiness, and 
wherever His wrath is not wickedly provoked, sets in motion 
His loving will, which is ever concerned to secure the salvation 
of men. 

It is in accordance with this holy loving will that the cry is 
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published in ver. 22: “ Turn unto me, and be ye saved, all ye 
ends of the earth; for I am God, and none else.” The first 
imperative is hortatory, the second promising (cf. ch. xxxvi. 16 
and viii. 9): Jehovah desires both, viz. the conversion of all 
men to Himself; and through this their salvation, and this 
His gracious will, which extends to all mankind, will not rest 
till its ohject has been fully accomplished. Ver. 23. “ By 
myself have I sworn, a word has gone out of a mouth of right- 
eousness, and will not return, That to me every knee shall bend, 
every tongue swear.” Swearing by Himself (see Gen. xxii. 16), 
God pledges what He swears with His own life (compare 
Rom. xiv. 11, “as I live”). Parallel to part) ‘A is the 
clause 21¥* xy 121 NPY "BD NYY. Here Rosenmiiller connects 
937 pty together as if with a ‘hyphen, i in the sense of a truth- 
word (Jerome, justitic verbum). But this is grammatically 
impossible, since it would require MPI¥ 725 ; moreover, it is 
opposed both to the accents, and to the dagesh in the Daleth. 
Hitzig’s rendering is a better one: “Truth (LXX. Sexaro- 
auvn), a word that does not return,” —the latter being taken 
as an explanatory permutative; but in that case we should 
require xb for xd, and ts‘déqéh is not used in the sense of 
truth anywhere else (compare tsaddig, however, in ch. xli. 26). 
On the other hand, npt¥ might be equivalent to mpqya (“in 
righteousness ;” cf. ch. xlii. 25, 720 — Mona), if it were not 
incomparably more natural to connect together npty ‘pp as a 
genitive construction; though not in the sense in which ‘ap 
i237 is used in post-biblical writings,—namely, as equivalent to 
“out of the mouth of God” (see Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. Col. 385), 
—but rather in this way, that the mouth of God is described 
attributively as regulated in its words by His holy will (as 
“speaking righteousness,” ver. 19). A word has gone forth 
from this mouth of righteousness; and after it has once gone 
forth, it does not return without accomplishing its object (ch. 
Iv. 11). What follows is not so much a promising prediction 
(that every knee will bend to me), as a definitive declaration of 
will (that it shall or must bend to me). According to ch. xix. 
18, xliv. 5, “to me” is to be regarded as carried forward, and 
so to be supplied after “shall swear” (the Septuagint rendering, 
Ouctra, .. . TOV Ocdv, i is false; that of Paul in Rom. xiv. 11, 
eLoporoyycerar 7H Oce@, is correct; and in this case, as in 
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others also, the Cod. Al. of the Sept. has been corrected from 
the New Testament quotations). 

This bending of the knee, this confession as an oath of 
homage, will be no forced one. Ver. 24. “ Only in Jehovah, 
do men say of me, is fulness of righteousness and strength ; they 
come to Him, and all that were incensed against Him are put to 
shame.” The parenthetical insertion of 78 %? (?, with refer- 
ence to, as in ch. xli. 7, xliv. 26, 28) is the same as in Ps. 
exix. 57. J¥ has a restrictive sense here, which springs out of 
the affirmative (cf. Ps. xxxix. 7, Ixxiii. 1), just as, in the case 
of rag, the affirmative grows out of the primary restrictive 
sense. The “righteousness” is abounding (superabundant) 
righteousness (Rom. v. 15 sqq.). 1 is the strength of sancti- 
fication, and of the conquest of the world. The subject to 
xi2) (which is not to be changed, according to the Masora, into 
the more natural 383, as it is by the LXX., Syr., and Vulg.) 
is, whoever has seen what man has in Jehovah, and made con- 
fession of this; such a man does not rest till he has altogether 
come over to Jehovah, whereas all His enemies are put to 
shame. They separate themselves irretrievably from the men 
who serve Him, the restoration of whom is His direct will, and 
the goal of the history of salvation. Ver. 25. “In Jehovah 
all the seed of Israel shall become righteous, and shall glory.” 
Ruetschi has very properly observed on this verse, that the 
reference is to the Israel of God out of all the human race, ie 
the church of the believers in Israel expanded by the addition 
of the heathen; which church is now righteous, i.e. reconciled 
and renewed by Jehovah, and glories in Him, because by 
grace it is what it is. 

This brings the sixth prophecy to a close. Its five strophes 
commence with “Thus saith the Lord ;” at the same time, the 
fifth strophe has two “woes” (hoi) before this, as the ground 
upon which it rests. 


SEVENTH PROPHECY.—Cuap. X1vI. 
FALL OF THE GODS OF BABEL. 


There follows now a trilogy of prophecies referring to 
Babylon. After the prophet has shown what Israel has to 
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expect of Cyrus, he turns to what awaits Babylon at the 
hands of Cyrus. Vers. 1, 2. “ Bel sinketh down, Nebo stoopeth; 
its images come to the beast of burden and draught cattle: your 
litters are laden, a burden for the panting. They stooped, sank 
down all at once, and could not get rid of the burden; and their 
own self went into captivity.” The reference to Babylon comes 
out at once in the names of the gods. Bél was the Jupiter of 
the Babylonians and, as Bel-Merodach, the tutelar deity of 
Babylon; Nebo was Mercury, the tutelar deity of the later 
Chaldean royal family, as the many kings’ names in which it 
appears clearly show (eg. Nabonassar, Nabo-polassar, etc.). 
The pyramidal heap of ruins on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, which is now called Birs Nimrud, is the rnin of 
the temple of Bel, of which Herodotus gives a description in 
i. 181-183, and probably also of the tower mentioned in Gen. xi., 
which was dedicated to Bel, if not to H/ = Saturn. Herodotus 
describes two golden statues of Bel which were found there 
(cf. Diodorus, ii. 9, 5), but the way in whith Nebo was repre- 
sented is still unknown. The judgment of Jehovah falls upon 
these gods through Cyrus. Bel suddenly falls headlong, and 
Nebo stoops till he also falls. Their images come to (fall to 
the lot of) the chayydh, i.e. the camels, dromedaries, and ele- 
phants; and d‘hémah, i.e. horses, oxen, and asses. Your nv, 
gestamina, the prophet exclaims to the Babylonians, i.e. the 
‘images hitherto carried by you in solemn procession (ch. xlv. 
20; Amos v. 26; Jer. x. 5), are now packed up, a burden for 
that which is wearied out, z.e. for cattle that has become weary 
with carrying them. In ver. 1, as the two participial clanses 
show, the prophet still takes his stand in the midst of the 
catastrophe ; but in ver. 2 it undoubtedly lies behind him as a 
completed act. In ver. 2a he continues, as in ver. 1, to enter 
into the delusion of the heathen, and distinguish between the 
numina and simulacra. The gods of Babylon have all stooped 
at once, have sunken down, and have been unable to save their 
images which were packed upon the cattle, out of the hands of 
the conquerors. In ver. 26 he destroys this delusion: they are 
going into captivity (Hos. x. 5; Jer. xlviii. 7, xlix. 3), even 
“their ownself” (naphshdm), since the self or personality of the 
beingless beings consists of nothing more than the wood and 
metal of which their images are composed, 
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From this approaching reduction of the gods of Babylon 
to their original nothingness, several admonitions are now de- 
rived. The first admonition is addressed to all Israel. Vers. 
3-5. “ Hearken unto me, O house of Jacob, and all the remnant 
of the house of Israel: ye, lifted up from the womb ; ye, carried 
from the mother’s lap! And till old age it is I, and to grey hair 
I shall bear you on my shoulder: I have done tt, and I shall 
carry; and I put upon my shoulder, and deliver. To whom can 
ye compare me, and liken, and place side by side, that we should 
be equal?” The house of Jacob is Judah here, as in Obad. 
18 (see Caspari on the passage), Nah. ii. 3, and the house of 
Israel the same as the house of Joseph in Obadiah; whereas in 
Amos iii. 13, vi. 8, vii. 2, Jacob stands for Israel, in distinction 
from Judah. The Assyrian exile was earlier than the Baby- 
lonian, and had already naturalized the greater part of the 
exiles in a heathen land, and robbed them of their natural 
character, so that there was only a remnant left by whom there 
was any hope that the prophet’s message would be received. 
What the exiles of both houses were to hear was the question 
in ver. 5, which called upon them to consider the incomparable 
nature of their God, as deduced from what Jehovah.could say 
of Himself in relation to all Israel, and what He does say from 
a’ppyt onwards. Babylon carried its idols, bnt all in vain: 
they were carried forth, without being able to save themselves ; 
but Jehovah carried His people, and saved them. The expres- 
sions, “from the womb, and from the mother’s lap,” point back 
to the time when the nation which had been in process of for- 
mation from the time of Abraham onwards came out of Egypt, 
and was born, as it were, into the light of the world. From 
this time forward it had lain upon Jehovah like a willingly 
adopted burden, and He had carried it as a nurse carries a 
suckling (Num. xi. 12), and an eagle its young (Deut. xxxii. 
11). In ver. 4 the attributes of the people are carried on in 
direct (not relative) self-assertions on the part of Jehovah. 
The senectus and canities are obviously those of the people,— 
not, however, as though it was already in a state of dotage (as 
Hitzig maintains, appealing erroneously to ch. xvii. 6), but as 
denoting the future and latest periods of its history. Even 
till then Jehovah is He, i.e. the Absolute, and always the same 
(see ch. xli. 4). As He has acted in the past, so will He act 
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at all times—supporting and saving His people. Hence He 
could properly ask, Whom could you place by the side of me, 
so that we should be equal? (Vav consec. as in ch. xl, 25.) 

The negative answer to this question is the direct result of 
what precedes, but a still further proof is given in vers. 6, 7. 
“ They who pour gold out of the bag, and weigh silver with the 
balance, hire a goldsmith to make it into a god, that they may fall 
down, yea, throw themselves down. They lift it up, carry it 
away upon their shoulder, and set it down in its place: there it 
stands ; from its place it does not move: men also cry to tt, but tt 
does not answer ; it saves no one out of distress.” There is no 
necessity for assuming that 0939 is used in the place of the 
finite verb, as Hitzig imagines, or as equivalent to mot of, as 
Rosenmiiller and Gesenius suppose ; but up to 73% the whole 
is subject, and therefore pwr is the point at which the change 
into the finite verb occurs (Ges. § 131, 2). The point in haz- 
zGlim is not the extravagant expenditure, as Ewald thinks, but 
the mean origin of the god, which commences with the pouring 
out of gold from a purse (zal = zélal, to shake, to pour out). 
Qaneh is the lever of the scales (xavev). The metal weighed 
out is given to a goldsmith, who plates the idol with the gold, 
and makes the ornaments for it of silver. When it is finished, 
they lift it up, or shoulder it (78% with a distinctive Great 
Telisha), carry it home, and set it down in the place which it 
is to have under it (*7NM). There it stands firm, immoveable, 
and also deaf and dumb, hearing no one, answering no one, 
and helping no one. The subject to PY¥ is any PY¥. The first 
admonition closes here. The gods who are carried fall without 
being able to save themselves, whereas Israel’s God carries and 
saves His people; He, the Incomparable, more especially in 
contrast with the lifeless puppets of idols. 

The second admonition is addressed to those who would 
imitate the heathen. Vers. 8-11. “ Remember this, and become 
jirm; take it to heart, ye rebellious ones! Remember the be- 
ginning from the olden time, that I am God, and none else: 
Deity, and absolutely none like me; proclaiming the issue from 
the beginning, and from ancient times what has not yet taken 
place, saying, My counsel shall stand, and all my good pleasure 
T carry out: calling a bird of prey from the east, the man of 
my counsel froma distant land: not only have I spoken, I also 
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bring it; Ihave purposed it, I also emecute it.’ The object to 
which “this” points back is the nothingness of idols and 
idolatry. The persons addressed are the D'Y¥iD (those aposta~ 
tizing), but, as RNA shows, whether it mean dySpltecGe or 
kparatodoGe (1 Cor. xvi. 13), such as have not yet actually 
carried out their rebellion or apostasy, but waver between 
Jehovahism and heathenism, and are inclined to the latter. 
wywynn is hardly a denom. hithpalel of HS in the sense of “man 
yourselves,” since &*8, whether it signifies a husband or a social 
being, or like W428, a frail or mortal being, is at any rate equi- 
valent to ¥3X, and therefore never shows the modification wu. 
YUN (AWN) signifies to be firm, strong, compact; in the piel 
(rabb.), to be well-grounded ; nithpael, to be fortified, estab- 
lished ; here héthpoel, “show yourselves firm” (Targ., Jer. : 
Jundamini ne rursum subitus idololatrie vos turbo subvertat). 
That they may strengthen themselves in faith and fidelity, 
they are referred to the history of their nation; ni2¥x7 are 
not prophecies given at an earlier time,—a meaning which 
the priora only acquire in such a connection as ch. xliii. 9, 
—but former occurrences. They are to pass before their 
minds the earlier history, and indeed “from the olden time.” 
“ Remember :” zikhra is connected with the accusative of the 
object of remembrance, and ‘3 points to its result. An 
earnest and thoughtful study of history would show them 
that Jehovah alone was El, the absolutely Mighty One, and 
* Elohim, the Being who united in Himself all divine majesty by 
which reverence was evoked. The participles in vers. 10, 11 
are attached to the “I” of ‘2103. It is Jehovah, the Incom- 
parable, who has now, as at other times from the very com- 
mencement of the new turn in history, predicted the issue to 
which it would lead, and miggedem, i.e. long before, predicted 
things that have not yet occurred, and which therefore lie 
outside the sphere of human combination,—another passage 
like ch. xli. 26, xlv. 21, etc., in which what is’ predicted in these 
prophecies lays claim to the character of a prediction of long 
standing, and not of one merely uttered a few years before. 
The nmvxn, in which the n2wx7 are already in progress (ch. 
xlii. 9), is to be regarded as the prophet’s ideal present; for 
Jehovah not only foretells before the appearance of Cyrus 
what is to be expected of him, but declares that His determi- 
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nation must be realized, that He will bring to pass everything 
upon which His will is set, and summons the man upon the 
stage of history as the instrument of its accomplishment, so 
that He knew Cyrus before he himself had either conscious- 
ness or being (ch. xlv. 4, 5). The east is Persis (ch. xli. 2); 
and the distant land, the northern part of Media (as in ch. 
xiii. 5). Cyrus is called an eagle, or, strictly speaking, a bird 
of prey (‘ayit’), just as in Jer. slix. 22 and Ezek. xvii. 3 
Nebuchadnezzar is called a nesher. According to Cyrop. vii. 
1, 4, the campaign of Cyrus was derés ypucods éml Sdparos 
paxpod dvatetapévos. Instead of inyy wR, the keri reads 
more clearly, though quite unnecessarily, ‘M¥) YN (see e.g. ch. 
xliv. 26). The correlate 98 (ver. 116), which is only attached 
to the second verb the second time, affirms that Jehovah does 
not only the one, but the other also. His word is made by 
Him into a deed, His idea into a reality. ¥! is a word used 
particularly by Isaiah, to denote the ideal preformation of the 
future in the mind of God (cf. ch. xxii. 1], xxxvii. 26). The 
feminine suffixes refer in a nenter sense to the theme of the 
prophecy—the overthrow of idolatrous Babel, upon which 
Cyrus comes down like an eagle, in the strength of Jehovah. 
So far we have the nota bene for those who are inclined to 
apostasy. They are to lay to heart the nothingness of the 
heathen gods, and, on the other hand, the self-manifestation of 
Jehovah from the olden time, that is to say, of the One God 
who is now foretelling and carrying out the destruction of the 
imperial city through the eagle from the east. 

A third admonition is addressed to the forts esprits in vers. 
12, 13. “ Hearken to me, ye strong-hearted, that are far from 
righteousness! I have brought my righteousness near ; tt is not 
far off, and my salvation tarrieth not: and I give salvation in 
Zion, my glory to Israel.” All that is called in Hellenic and 
Hellenistic vods, Noyos cuveldnois, Ouués, is comprehended in 
«apdia; and everything by which bésdr and nephesh are affected 
comes into the light of consciousness in the heart (Psychol. p. 251). 


1 The resemblance to derds (eierds) is merely accidental. This name 
for the eagle is traceable, like avis, to a root vd, to move with the swift- 
ness of the wind. This was shown by Passow, compare Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 
i. 29, where we also find at 10, 126 another but less probable derivation 
from a root 7, to go (compare eva, a course). 
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According to this biblico-psychological idea, 29 ""28 may signify 
either the courageous (Ps. Ixxvi. 6), or, as in this instance, the 
strong-minded; but as a synonym of ab ‘pin (Ezek. ii. 4) and 
% ‘YP (Ezek. iii. 7), viz. in the sense of those who resist the im- 
pressions of the work and grace of God in their consciousness of 
mental superiority to anything of the kind, and not in the sense 
of those who have great mental endowments. These are “ far 
from righteousness” (¢s*déqah), that is to say, they have despaired 
of the true, loving fidelity of Jehovah, and have no wish for 
any further knowledge of it. Therefore they shall hear, and 
possibly not without impression, that this loving fidelity is about 
to manifest itself, and salvation is about to be realized. Jehovah 
has given salvation in Zion, that is to say, is giving it even now, 
so that it will become once more the centre of the renovated 
nation, and impart its glory to this,.so that it may shine in the 
splendour bestowed upon it by its God. We have here the side 
of light and love, turned towards us by the two-faced ts*ddgdh, 
as a parallel word to ¢h°sha‘ah, or salvation. With this admo- 
nition to the indifferent and careless, to whom the salvation of 
which they have given up all hope is proclaimed as at the door, 
this prophecy is brought to a close. In three distinct stages, 
commencing with “ hearken,” “remember,” “ hearken,” it has 
unfolded the spiritual influences which the fact declared in. 
vers. 1,2 ought to have upon Israel, and resembles a pastoral 
sermon in its tone. 


EIGHTH PROPHECY.—Cuap. xvi. 
ALL OF BABEL; THE CAPITAL OF THE EMPIRE OF THE WORUD. 


From the gods of Babylon the proclamation of judgment 
passes on to Babylon itself. Vers. 1-4. “ Come down, and sit 
in the dust, O virgin daughter Babel; sit on the ground without 
a throne, O Chaldeans-daughter! For men no longer call thee 
delicate and voluptuous. Take the mill, and grind meal: throw . 
back thy veil, lift up the train, uncover the thigh, wade through 
streams. Let thy nakedness be uncovered, even let thy shame be 
seen; I shall take vengeance, and not spare men. Our Redeemer, 
Jehovah of hosts is His name, Holy One of Israel.” This is the 
first strophe in the prophecy. As ver. 36 clearly shows, what 
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precedes is a penal sentence from Jehovah. Both M2 in rela- 
tion to ndsna (ch, xxiii. 12, xxxvii. 22), and 923 and O32 in 
relation to N3, are appositional genitives; Babel and Chaldeans 
(o> as in ch. xlviii. 20) are regarded as a woman, and that 
as one not yet dishonoured. The unconquered oppressor is 
threatened with degradation from her proud eminence into 
shameful humiliation ; sitting on the ground is used m the same 
sense as in ch, iii. 26. Hitherto men have called her, with 
envious admiration, rakkaéh va'dnuggah (from Deut. xxviii. 56), 
mollis et delicata, as having carefully kept everything disagree- 
able at a distance, and revelled in nothing but luxury (compare 
‘oneg, ch. xiii. 22). Debauchery with its attendant rioting 
(ch. xiv. 11, xxv. 5), and the Mylitta worship with its licensed 
prostitution (Herod. i. 199), were current there; but now all 
this was at anend. ‘Sin, according to the Masora, has only 
one pashta both here and in ver. 5, and so has the tone upon 
the last syllable, and accordingly metheg in the antepenult. 
{saiah’s artistic style may be readily perceived both in the three 
clauses of ver. 1 that are comparable to a long trumpet-blast 
(compare ch. xl. 9 and xvi. 1), and also in the short, rugged, in- 
voluntarily excited clauses that follow (compare vol. i. 427). The 
mistress becomes the maid, and has to perform the low, menial 
service of those who, as Homer says in Od. vii. 104, dderpevover 
HUAN Ere prota Kaprrov (grind at the mill the quince-coloured 
fruit ; compare at Job xxxi. 10). She has to leave her palace 
as a prisoner of war, and, laying aside all feminine modesty, 
to wade through the rivers upon which she borders. Chespi has 
& instead of 1, and, as in other cases where a sibilant precedes, 
the mute p instead of f (compare ’ispi, Jer. x. 17). Both the 
prosopopeta and the parallel, “thy shame shall be seen,” require 
that the expression “thy nakedness shall be uncovered” should 
not be understood literally. The shame of Babel is her shame- 
ful conduct, which is not to be exhibited in its true colours, 
inasmuch as a stronger one is coming upon it to rob it of its 
might and honour. This stronger one, apart from the instru- 
ment employed, is Jehovah: vindictam sumam, non parcam 
homini. Stier gives a different rendering here, namely, “T will 
run upon no man, i.e. so as to make him give way;” Hahn, 
“Twill not meet with a man,” so destitute of population will 
Babylon be; and Ruetschi, “I will not step in as a man.” 
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Gesenius and Rosenmiiller are nearer to the mark when they 
suggest non pangam (paciscar) cum homine; but this would 
require at any rate DIN"NS, even if tle verb 28 really had the 
meaning to strike a treaty. It means rather to strike against a 
person, to assault any one, then to meet or come in an opposite 
direction, and that not only in a hostile sense, but, as in this 
instance, and also in ch. lxiv. 4, in a friendly sense as well. 
Hence, “TI shall not receive any man, or pardon any man” 
(Hitzig, Ewald, etc.). According to an old method of writing 
the passage, there is a pause here. But ver. 4 is still connected 
with what goes before. As Jehovah is speaking in ver. 5, but 

_ Israel in ver. 4, and as ver. 4 is unsuitable to form the basis of 
the words of Jehovah, it must be regarded as the antiphone 
to vers. 1-3 (ef. ch. xlv. 15). Our Redeemer, exclaims the 
church in joyfully exalted self-consciousness, He is Jehovah of 
hosts, the Holy One of Israel! The one name affirms that He 
possesses the all-conquering might ; the other that He possesses 
the will to carry on the work of redemption,—a will influenced 
and constrained by both love and wrath. 

In the second strophe the penal sentence of Jehovah is 
continued. Vers. 5-7. “ Sit silent, and creep into the dark- 
ness, O Chaldeans-daughter! for men no longer call thee lady 
of kingdoms. I was wroth with my people; I polluted mine 
inheritance, and gave them into thy hand: thou hast shown them 
no mercy ; upon old men thou laidst thy yoke very heavily. And 
thou saidst, I shall be lady for ever; so that thou didst not 
take these things to heart: thou didst not consider the latter end 
thereof.” Babylon shall sit down in silent, brooding sorrow, 
and take herself away into darkness, just as those who have 
fallen into disgrace shrink from the eyes of men. She is 
looked, upon as an empress (chi. xiii. 9 ; the king of Babylon. 
called himself the king of kings, Ezek. xxvi. 7), who has been 
reduced to the condition of a slave, and durst not show herself 
for shame. This would happen to her, because at the time 
when Jehovah made use of her as His instrument for punish- 
ing His people, she went beyond the bounds of her authority, 
showing no pity, and ill-treating even defenceless old men. 
According to Koppe, Gesenius, and Hitzig, Israel is here called 
zdgén, as a decayed nation awakening sympathy ; but according 
to. the Scripture, the people of God is always young, and never 
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decays; on the contrary, its zignéh, i.e. the latest period of its 
history (ch. xlvi. 4), is to be like its youth. The words are to 
be understood literally, like Lam. iv. 16, v. 12: even upon old 
men, Babylon had placed the heavy yoke of prisoners and 
slaves. But in spite of this inhumanity, it flattered itself that 
it would last for ever. Hitzig adopts the reading 7¥ 733, and 
renders it, “To all future times shall I continue, mistress to all 
eternity.” This may possibly be correct, but it is by no means 
necessary, inasmuch as it can be shown from 1 Sam. xx. 41, 
and Job xiv. 6, that TY is used as equivalent to WE IY, in the 
sense of “ till the time that;” and g*bhereth, as the feminine 
of gdbhér = gebher, may be the absolute quite as well as the . 
construct. The meaning therefore is, that the confidence of 
Babylon in the eternal continuance of its power was such, that 
“these things,” ie. such punishments as those which were 
now about to fall upon it according to the prophecy, lad never 
come into its mind; such, indeed, that it had not called to 
remembrance as even possible “ the latter end of it,” ie. the 
inevitably evil termination of its tyranny and presumption. 

A third strophe of this proclamation of punishment is 
opened here with my}, on the ground of the conduct censured. 
Vers. 8-11. “ And now hear this, thou voluptuous one, she who 
sitteth so securely, who sayeth in her heart, I am it, and none 
else: I shall not sit a widow, nor experience bereavement of 
children. And these two will come upon thee suddenly in one 
day: bereavement of children and widowhood ; they come upon 
thee in fullest measure, in spite of the multitude of thy sorceries,: 
in spite of the great abundance of thy witchcrafts. Thou trustedst 
tn thy wickedness, saidst, No one seeth me. Thy wisdom and thy 
knowledge, they led thee astray ; so that thou saidst in thy heart, 
Tam it, and none else. And misfortune cometh upon thee, which 
thou dost not understand how to charm away: and destruction 
will fall upon thee, which thou canst not atone for ; there will come 
suddenly upon thee ruin which thou suspectest not.? Tn the sur- 
names given to Babylon here, a new reason is assigned for the 
judgment,—nanuely, extravagance, security, and self-exaltation. 
MW is an intensive form of fy (LXX. tpudepd). The i of 
‘DEN is regarded by Halin as the same as we meet with in 
‘AS = FAN; but this is impossible here with the first person. 
Rosenmiiller, Ewald, Gesenius, and others, take it as chirek’ 
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compaginis, and equivalent to NY}, which would only occur 
in this particular formula. Hitzig supposes it to be the suffix 
of the word, which is meant as a preposition in the sense of et 
preter me ultra (nemo) ; but this nemo would be omitted, which 
is improbable. The more probable explanation is, that DBS 
signifies absolute non-existence, and when used as an adverb, 
ce “exclusively, nothing but,” e.g. 31¥2 DBY, nothing, the utmost 
extremity thereof, i.e. only the utmost eeircmniey of it (Num. 
xxill. 13; ef. xxii. 85). But it is mostly used with a verbal 
force, like [% ([8), (utique) non est (sce ch. xlv. 14); hence 
‘DES, like ‘PR, (utigue) non sum. The form in which the pre- 
sumption of Babylon expresses itself, viz. “I (am it), and Iam 
absolutely nothing further,” sounds like self-deification, by the 
side of similar self-assertion on the part of Jehovah (ch. xlv. 5, 
6, xviii. 22; cf. vers. xxi. 14 and ch. xlvi. 9). Nineveh speaks 
in just the same way in Zeph. ii. 15 (on the secondary character 
of this passage, see p. 67) ; compare Martial: “ Terrarum Dea 
gentiumque Roma cui par est nihil et nihil secundum.” Babylon 
also says still further (like the Babylon of the last days in Rev. 
xviii. 7): “I shall not sit as a widow (viz. mourning thus in 
solitude, Lam. i. 1, iii. 28; and secluded from the world, Gen. 
xxxviii. 11), nor experience the loss of children” (orbitatem). 
She would become a widow, if she should lose the different 
nations, and “ the kings of the earth who committed fornication 
with her.” (Rev. xviii. 9); for her relation to her own king 
eannot possibly be thought of, inasmuch as the relation in 
which a nation stands to its temporal king is never thought of 
as marriage, like that of Jehovah to Israel, She would also be 
a mother bereaved of her children, if war and captivity robbed 
her of her population. But both of these would happen to her 
suddenly in one day, so that she would succumb to the weight 
of the double sorrow. Both of them would come upon her 
ithummém (secundum integritatem eorum), 1.e. so that she would 
eome to learn what the loss of men and the loss of children 
signified in all its extent and in all its depth, and that in spite 
of (3, with, equivalent to “ notwithstanding,” as in ch. v. 25; 
not “through = on account of,” since this tone is adopted for 
the first time in ver. 10) the multitude of its incantations, and 
the very great mass (‘dtsmdh, an inf. noun, as in ch. xxx. 19, 
ly. 2, used here, not as in ch. x1. 29, in an intensive sense, but, 
VOL. IL. Q 
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like ‘dtsum, as a parallel word to rabh in a numerical sense) 
of its witchcrafts (chebher, binding by means of incantations, 
xatdSecpos). Babylonia was the birth-place of astrology, from 
which sprang the twelve-fold division of the day, the horoscope 
and sun-dial (Herod. ii. 109); but it was also the home of magic, 
which pretended to bind the course of events, and even the 
power of the gods, and to direct them in whatever way it pleased 
(Diodorus, ii. 29). Thus had Babylon trusted in her wicked- 
ness (ch, xiii. 11), viz. in the tyranny and cunning by which 
she hoped to ensure perpetual duration, with the notion that 
she was exalted above the reach of any earthly calamity. She 
thought, “ None seeth me” (non est videns me), thus suppressing 
the voice of conscience, and practically denying the omnipo- 
tence and omnipresence of God. 381 (with a verbal suffix, 
videns me, whereas °87 in Gen. xvi. 13 signifies videns mei = 
meus), also written ‘285, is a pausal form in half panse for 287 
(ch. xxix. 15). Tzere passes in pause both into pathach (eg. 
ch, xlii. 22), and also, apart from such Aithpael forms as ch. 
xli. 16, into kametz, as in 3°? (Job xxii. 20, which see). By 
the “ wisdom and knowledge” of Babylon, which had turned 
her aside from the right way, we are to understand her policy, 
strategy, and more especially her magical arts, ¢.¢. the mysteries 
of the Chaldeans, their évruywpiot prrcoodgos (Strabo, xxi. 1, 6). 
On hovah (used here and in Ezek. vii. 26, written havvdh else- 
where), according to its primary meaning, “ yawning,” yaivov, 
then a yawning depth, ydoya, utter destruction, see at Job 
xxxvil. 6. NW signifies primarily a desert, or desolate place, 
here destruction; and hence the derivative meaning, waste 
noise, a dull groan. The perfect consec. of the first clause 
precedes its predicate OY) in the radical form 82 (Ges, § 147, a). 
With the parallelism of 7153, it is not probable that NY, 
which rhymes with it, is a substantive, in the sense of “ from 
which thou wilt experience no morning dawn” (ie. after the 
night of calamity), as Umbreit supposes. The suffix also causes 
some difficulty (hence the Vulgate rendering, ortum ejus, sc. 
mali); and instead of ‘Y7N, we should expect "81. In any 
case, shachrdh is a verb, and Hitzig renders it, “‘ which thou 
wilt not know how to unblacken ;” but this privative use of 
shichér as a word of colour would be without example. It 
would be better to translate it, “ which thou wilt not know how 
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to spy out” (as in ch. xxvi. 9), but better still, “ which thou wilt 
not know how to conjure away” (shichér = .., a8 it were 


incantitare, and here incantando averruncare). The last relative 
clause affirms what shachréh would state, if understood accord- 
ing to ch. xxvi. 9: destruction which thou wilt not know, 7.e. 
which will come suddenly and unexpectedly. 

Then follows the concluding strophe, which, like the first, 
announces to the imperial city in a triumphantly sarcastic tone 
its inevitable fate; whereas the intermediate strophes refer 
rather to the sins by which this fate has been brought upon it. 
Vers. 12-15. “ Come near, then, with thine enchantments, and 
with the multitude of thy witcherafts, wherein thou hast laboured 
from thy youth: perhaps thou canst profit, perhaps thou wilt 
inspire terror. Thou art wearied through the multitude of thy 
consultations ; let the dissectors of the heavens come near, then, and 
save thee, the star-gazers, they who with every new moon bring 
things to light that will come upon thee. Behold, they have become 
like stubble: fire has consumed them: there is not a red-hot coal 
to warm themselves, a hearth-fire to sit before. So is it with thy 
people, for whom thou hast laboured: thy partners in trade from 
thy youth, they wander away every one in his own direction ; no 
one who brings salvation to thee.” Hitzig and others adopt the 
simple rendering, “ Persevere, then, with thine enchantments.” 
It is indeed true, that in Lev. xiii. 5 2 2Y signifies “to remain 
standing by anything,” i.e. to persevere with it, just as in 
Ezek. xiii. 5 it signifies to keep one’s standing in anything; in 
2 Kings xxiii. 3, to enter upon anything ; and in Eccles. viii. 3, 
to engage in anything; but there is no reason for taking it here 
in any other sense than in ver. 13. Babylon is to draw near 
with all the processes of the black art, wherein (WN3, according 
to our western mode of expression, equivalent to O73 Wk, 
Ges. 123, 2*) it had been addicted to abundance of routine 
from its youth upwards (ny with an auxiliary pathach for 
AY2); possibly it may be of some use, possibly it will terrify, 
i.e. make itself so terrible to the approaching calamity, as to 
cause it to keep off. The prophet now sees in spirit how 
Babylon draws near, and how it also harasses itself to no pur- 
pose ; he therefore follows up the 82""17¥, addressed in pleno to 
Babylon, with a second challenge commencing with §2°"17PY}. 
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Their astrologers are to draw near, and try that power over the 
future to which they lay claim, by bringing it to bear at once upon 
the approaching destruction for the benefit of Babylon. "03Y 
is a singular form connected with a feminine plural suffix, such 
as we find in Ps. ix. 15, Ezek. xxxv. 11, Ezra ix. 15, connected 
with a masculine plural suffix. Assuming the correctness of 
the vowel-pointing, the singular appears in such cases as these 
to have a collective meaning, like the Arabic pl. fractus ; for 
there is no ground to suppose that the Aramzan plural form 
‘étsdth is used here in the place of the Hebrew. Instead of 
ay yan (which would be equivalent to 137 wx), the keri 
reads OU 2h, cutters up of the heavens, i.e. planners or 
dissectors of them, from hdbhar, dissecare, resecare (compare 
the rabbinical habhdrah, a syllable, i.e. seymentum vocabuli, and 
possibly also the talmudic ’zbharim, limbs of a body). The 
correction proposed by Knobel, viz. chabh‘ré, from ehdbhar, to 
know, or be versed in, is unnecessary. Chdzah 0’ signifies here, 
as it generally does, to look with pleasure or with interest at any- 
thing; hence Luther has rendered it correctly, die Sternkucker 
(Eng, ver. star-gazers). They are described still further as those 
who make known with every new moon (lechddéshim, like 
labb‘qérim, every morning, ch. xxxili. 2, etc.), things which, 
ete. Wg is used in a partitive sense: out of the great mass 
of events they select the most important, and prepare a calendar 
or almanack (dAperty.axd in Plutarch) for the state every 
month. But these very wise men cannot save themselves, to 
say nothing of others, out of the power of that flame, which is 
no comforting coal-fire to warm one’s self by, no hearth-fire 
(ch. xliv. 16) to sit in front of, but a devouring, eternal, é.e. 
peremptory flame (ch. xxxiii. 14). The rendering adopted by 
Grotins, Vitringa, Lowth, Gesenius, and others, “non supererit 
pruna ad calendum,” is a false one, if only because it is not 
in harmony with the figure. “Thus shall they be unto thee,” 
he continues in ver. 15, i.e. such things shall be endured to 
thy disgrace by those about whom thon hast wearied thyself 
(ws = o72 Wk). The learned orders of the Chaldeans had 
their own quarter, and enjoyed all the distinction and privileges 
of a priestly caste. What follows cannot possibly be under- 
stood as relating to these masters of astrology and witchcraft, 
as Ewald snpposes; for, according to the expression 72NY in 
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ver. 11, they would be called yNW. Moreover, if they became 
a prey of the flames, and therefore were unable to flee, we 
should have to assume that they were bumed while taking 
flight (Umbreit). 92ND are those who carried on commercial 
intercourse with the great “trading city” (Ezek. xvii. 4), as 
Berossos says, “In Babylon there was a great multitude of men: 
of other nations who had settled in Chaldea, and they lived in 
disorder, like the wild beasts ;” compare Auscliylus, Pers. 52-3, 
BaBudov 8 4 wortypvacos mdppixtov 8ydov wéwrer. All of 
these are scattered in the wildest flight, 7ay-N WN, every one 
on his own side, viz. in the direction of his own home, and do 
not trouble themselves about Babylon. 


NINTH PROPHECY.—Cnuap. xivuit. 


DELIVERANCE FROM BABYLON. 


This third portion of the trilogy (ch. xlvi. xlvii. xlviii.) 
stands in the same relation to ch. xlvii., as ch. xlvi. 3 sqq. to 
ch. xlvi. 1, 2. The prophecy is addressed to the great body of 
the captives. Vers. 1, 2. “ Hear ye this, O house of Jacob, who 
are called by the name of Israel, and have flowed out of the 
waters of Judah, who swear by the name of Jehovah, and extol 
the God of Israel, not in truth, and not in righteousness! For 
they call themselves of the holy city, and stay themselves upon the 
God of Israel, Jehovah of hosts His name.’ The summons 
to hear is based upon the Israelitish nationality of those who 
are summoned, to which they still cling, and upon the relation 
in which they place themselves to the God of Israel. This 
gives to Jehovah the right to turn to them, and imposes upon 
them the duty to hearken to Him. The blame, inserted by the 
way, points at the same time to the reason for the address which 
follows, and to. the form which it necessarily assumes. “The 
house of Jacob” is not all Israel, as the following words clearly 
show, but, as in ch. xlvi. 3, the house of Judah, which shared 
in the honourable name of Israel, but have flowed ont of the 
waters, i.e. the source of Judah. The sumnions, therefore, is 
addressed to the Judean exiles in Babylon, and that inasmuch 
as they swear by the name of Jehovah, and remember the 
God of Israel with praise (hizkir 0’ as in Ps. xx. 8), though not 
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in truth and not in righteousness (1 Kings iii. 6; Zech. viii. 8), 
i.é. without their state of mind (cf. ch. xxxviii. 3, Jer. xxxii. 41) 
or mode of action corresponding to their confession, so as to 
prove that it was sincerely and seriously meant. The praise 
bestowed upon the persons summoned, which is somewhat 
spoiled by this, is explained in ver. 2; they call themselves 
after the holy city (this title is applied to Jerusalem both 
here and in ch. lii. 1, as well as in the books of Daniel and 
Nehemiah). We may easily supply here, that the holiness 
of the city laid an obligation upon its citizens to be holy in 
their character and conduct. They also relied upon the God 
of Israel, whose name is Jehovah Zebaoth; and therefore 
He could require of them the fuliest confidence and deepest 
reverence. 

After this summons, and description of those who are sum- 
moned, the address of Jehovah begins. Vers. 3-5. “ The first 
Ihave long ago proclaimed, and it has gone forth out of my 
mouth, and I caused it to be heard. I carried it out suddenly, 
and it came to pass. Because I knew that thou art hard, and thy 
neck an iron clasp, and thy brow of brass; I proclaimed it to thee 
long ago; before it came to pass, I caused thee to hear it, that 
thou mightest not say, My idol has done it, and my graven image 
and molten image commanded it.” The word mi3¥x1n in itself 
signifies simply priora ; and then, according to the context, it 
signifies prius facta (ch. xlvi. 9), or prius predicta (ch. xliii. 9), 
or prius eventura (ch. xli. 22, xlii. 9). In the present passage 
it refers to earlier occurrences, which Jehovah had foretold, 
and, when the time fixed for their accomplishment arrived, 
which He had immediately brought to pass. With a retro- 
spective glance at this, we find plural masc. suffixes (cf. ch. xli. 
27) used interchangeably with plural fem. (cf. ver. 7 and ch. 
xxxvili. 16); the prophet more frequently uses the sing. fem. 
in this neuter sense (ch. xli. 20, xlii. 23, etc.), and also, though 
very rarely, the sing. masc. (ch. xlv. 8). On gid, a band, a 
sinew, but here a clasp (cf. Arab. kaid, a fetter), see Psychology, 
p. 233. N*chishdh is a poetical equivalent for n‘chosheth, as in 
ch. xlv. 2. The heathen cravings of Israel, which reached into 
the captivity, are here presupposed. Hengstenberg is mistaken 
in his supposition, that the prophet’s standpoint is always 
anterior to the captivity when he speaks in condemnation of 
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idolatry. ‘We cannot draw any conclusion from the’ character 
of the community that returned, with regard to that of the 
people of the captivity generally. The great mass even of 
Judah, and still more of Israel, remained behind, and became 
absorbed into the heathen, to whom they became more and 
more assimilated. And does not Ezekiel expressly state in ch. 
xx. 30 sqq., that the golah by the Chaboras defiled themselves 
with the same abominations of idolatry as their fathers, and 
that the prevailing disposition was to combine the worship of 
Jehovah with heathenism, or else to exchange the former 
altogether for the latter? And we know that it was just the 
same with the exiles in Egypt, among whom the life and 
labours of Jeremiah terminated. Wherever the prophet speaks 
of mywa and o'yvh, these names invariably include a tendency 
er falling away to Babylonian idolatry, to which he describes 
the exiles as having been addicted, both in ch. lxvi. 17 and 
elsewhere. 

But in order to determine exactly what “the former things” 
were, which Jehovah had foretold in order that Israel might 
not ascribe them to this idol or the other, we must add vers. 
6-8: “Thou hast heard tt, look then at it all; and ye, must ye not 
confess it? I give thee new things to hear from this time forth, 
and hidden things, and what thou didst not know. Jt ts created 
now, and not long ago; and thou hast not heard it before, that 
thou mightest not say, Behold, I knew it. Thou hast neither heard 
it, nor known tt, nor did thine ear open itself to it long ago: for 
I knew thou art altogether faithless, and thou art called rebellious 
from the womb.” The meaning of the question in ver. 6a is 
very obvious: they must acknowledge and attest, even though 
against their will (ch. xliii. 10, xliv. 8), that Jehovah has 
foretold all that is now confirmed by the evident fulfilment. 
Consequently the “ former things” are the events experienced 
by the people from the very earliest times (ch. xlvi. 9) down to 
the present times of Cyrus, and more especially the first half 
or epoch of this period itself, which expired at the time that 
formed the prophet’s standpoint. And as the object of the 
prediction was to guard Israel against ascribing to its idols that 
which had taken place (which can only be understood of events 
that had occurred in favour of Israel), the “former things” 
must include the preparation for the redemption of Israel from 
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the Babylonian captivity throngh the revolution brought to 
pass by Cyrus. Hence the “new things” will embrace the 
redemption of Israel with its attendant circumstances, and that 
not merely on its outward side, but on its spiritual side as well; 
also the glorification of the redeemed people in the midst of 
a world of nations converted to the God of Israel, and the 
creation of a new heaven and a new earth; in short, the New 
Testament on (compare DY m2, LXX. eis SeaOnenv yévovs, 
ch. xlii. 6), with the facts which contribute to its ultimate com- 
pletion (cf. ch. xlii. 9). The announcement and realization of 
these absolutely new and hitherto secret things (cf. Rom. xvi. 25) 
take place from this time forward; Israel has not heard of 
them “before to-day” (compare O1°9, “from this day forward,” 
ch. xiii, 13), that it may not lay claim to the knowledge 
conveyed to it by prophecy, as something drawn from itself. 
This thought is carried to a climax in ver. 8 in three cor- 
related sentences commencing with “yea” (gam). ORB signifies 
patescere here, as in ch. lx. 11 (Ewald, §120,a). Jehovah had 
said nothing to them of this before, becanse it was to be feared 
that, with their faithlessness and tendency to idolatry, which 
had run through their entire history, they would only abuse 
it. This is strange! On the one hand, the rise of Cyrus is 
spoken of here as predicted from of old, because it belonged to 
the “former things,” and as knowable through prophecy,—a 
statement which favours the opinion that these addresses were 
written before the captivity; and, on the other hand, a dis- 
tinction is drawn between these “ former things” and certain 
“new things” that were intentionally not predicted before the 
expiration of these “ former things,” which certainly seems to 
preclude the possibility of their having been composed before 
the captivity; since, as Ruetschi observes, if “the older Isaiah 
had predicted this, he would have acted in direct opposition to 
Jehovah’s design.” But in actual fact, the dilemma in whick 
the opponents of the authenticity of these prophecies find them- 
selves, is comparatively worse than this. For the principal 
objection—namely, that a prophet hefore the captivity could not 
possibly have known or predicted anything concerning Cyrus— 
cannot be satisfactorily removed by attributing these prophecies 
to a prophet of the time of the captivity, since they expressly 
and repeatedly affirm that the rise of Cyrus was an event fore- 
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known and predicted by the God of prophecy. Now, if it is 
Isaiah who thus takes his stand directly'in the midst of the 
captivity, we can understand both of these: viz. the retro- 
spective glance at previons prophecies, which issued in the 
rise of Cyrus that prepared the way for the redemption from 
Babylon, since, so far as the prophet was concerned, such pro- 
phecies as ch. xiii-xiv. 23, xxi. 1-10, and also ch. xi. 10-12 
(Mic. iv. 10), are fused into one with his present predictions ; 
and also the prospective glance at prophecies which are now 
first to be uttered, and events which are now for the first 
time about to be accomplished; inasmuch as the revelations 
contained in these prophecies concerning Israel’s pathway 
through suffering to glory, more especially so far as they 
grew out of the idea of the “ servant of Jehovah,” might 
really be set down as absolutely new to the prophet himself, 
and never heard of before. Meanwhile our exposition is not 
affected by the critical question; for even we most firmly 
maintain, that the prophet who is speaking here has his 
standpoint in the midst of the captivity, on the boundary 
line of the condition of suffering and punishment and its 
approaching termination. 

The people now expiating its offences in exile has been 
from time immemorial faithless and inclined to apostasy ; 
nevertheless Jeliovah will save it, and its salvation is therefore 
an nnmerited work of His compassion. Vers. 9-11. “ For my 
name's sake I lengthen out my wrath, and for my praise I hold 
back towards thee, that I may not cut thee off. Behold, I have 
refined thee, and not in the manner of silver: I have proved thee 
in the furnace of affliction. For mine own sake, for mine own 
sake I accomplish it (for how is it profaned !), and my glory 
I give not to another.” The futures in ver. 9 affirm what 
Jehovah continually does. He lengthens out His wrath, ze. 
He retards its outbreak, and thus shows Himself long-suffering. 


He tames or chains it (DON, like abs, root DY, compare domare, 


root Sanscr. dam, possibly also to dam or damp) for the sake 
of Israel, that He may not exterminate it utterly by letting 
it loose, and that for the sake of His name and His praise, 
which reqnire the carrying out of His plan of salvation, 
on which the existence of Israel depends. What Israel has 
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hitherto experienced has been a melting, the object of which 
was not destruction, but testing and refinement. The Beth of 
AD22 NO is not Beth pretii in the sense of “not to gain silver,” 
or “not so that I should have gained silver as oper@ pretium,” 
as Umbreit and Ewald maintain (and even Knobel, who 
explains it however as meaning “in the accompaniment of 
silver,” though in the same sense). Such a thought would be 
out of place and purposeless here. Nor is Rosenmiiller’s ex- 
planation admissible, viz. “ not with silver, t.e. with that force 
of fire which is necessary for the smelting out of silver.” This 
is altogether unsuitable, because the sufferings inflicted upon 
Israel did resemble the smelting out of the precious metal (see 
ch. i. 25). The Beth is rather the Beth essentie, which may be 
rendered by tanguam, and introduces the accusative predicate 
in this instance, just as it introduces the nominative predicate 
in the substantive clause of Job xxiii. 13, and the verbal clause 
of Ps. xxxix. 7. Jehovah melted Israel, but not like silver 
(not as men melt silver); the meaning of which is, not that 
He melted it more severely, i.e. even more thoroughly, than 
silver, as Stier explains it, but, as the thought is positively 
expressed in ver. 10, that the afflictions which fell upon 
Israel served as a smelting furnace (kar as in Deut. iv. 20). 
It was, however, a smelting of a superior kind, a spiritual 
refining and testing (bdchar is Aramaic in form, and equiva- 
lent to béchan). The manifestation of wrath, therefore,’ as 
these expressions affirm, had a salutary object; and in this very 
object the intention was involved from the very first, that it 
should only last for a time. He therefore puts an end to it 
now for His own sake, i.e. not because He is induced to do so 
by the merits of Israel, but purely as an act of grace, to satisfy 
a demand made upon Him by His own holiness, inasmuch as, 
if it continued any longer, it would encourage the heathen to 
blaspheme His name, and would make it appear as though He 
cared nothing for His own honour, which was inseparably 
bound up with the existence of Israel. The expression here 
is curt and harsh throughout. In ver. 92, wd and ‘BS are to 
be supplied in thought from ver. 9a; and in the parenthetical 
exclamation, ony TS (niphal of 3on, as in Hzek. xxii. 26), the 
distant word ‘9¥ (my name), also from ver. 9a. “Twill do it” 
refers to the carrying out of their redemption (cf. ch. xliv. 28). 
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In Ezek. xxxvi. 19-23 we have, as it were, a commentary upon 
ver. 11. 

The prophecy opened with “ Hear ye;” and now the second 
half commences with “Hear.” Three times is the appeal made 
to Israel: Hear ye; Jehovah alone is God, Creator, shaper of 
history, God of prophecy and of fulfilment. Vers. 12-16. 
“ Hearken to me, O Jacob, and Israel my called! I am it, I 
first, also I last. My hand also hath laid the foundation of the 
earth, and my right hand hath spanned the heavens: JI call to 
them, and they stand there together. All ye, assemble yourselves, 
and hear: Who among them hath proclaimed this? He whom 
Jehovah loveth will accomplish his will upon Babel, and his 
arm upon the Chaldeans. I, I have spoken, have also called 
him, have brought him here, and his way prospers. Come ye 
near tome! Hear ye this! I have not spoken in secret, from the 
beginning: from the time that it takes place, theream I: and 
now the Lord Jehovah hath sent me and His Spirit.’ Israel is 
to hearken to the call of Jehovah. The obligation to this 
exists, on the one hand, in the fact that it is the nation called 
to be the servant of Jehovah (chi. xli. 9), the people of sacred 
history ; and on the other hand, in the fact that Jehovah is 
nan (ever since Deut. xxxii. 39, the fundamental clanse of the 
Old Testament credo), i.e. the absolute and eternally unchange- 
able One, the Alpha and Omega of all history, more especially 
of that of Israel, the Creator of the earth and heavens (tippach, 
like ndtdh elsewhere, equivalent to the Syriac é’phach, to spread 
out), at whose almighty call they stand ready to obey, with all 
the beings they contain. ‘38 NIP is virtually a conditional 
sentence (Ewald, § 357, 6). So far everything has explained 
the reason for the exhortation to listen to Jehovah. A further 
reason is now given, by His summoning the members of His 
nation to assemble together, to hear His own self-attestation, 
and to confirm it: Who among them (the gods of the heathen) 
has proclaimed this,-or anything of the kind? That which no 
one but Jehovah has ever predicted follows immediately, in 
the form of an independent sentence, the subject of which is 
janx nin’ (cf. ch. xli. 24): He whom Jehovah loveth will 
accomplish his will upon Babylon, and his arm (accomplish it) 
upon the Chaldeans. i¥%f is not an accusative (as Hitzig, 
Ewald, Stier, and others maintain); forthe expression “ accom- 
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plish his arm” (? Jehoval’s or his own) is a phrase that is 
quite unintelligible, even if taken as zeugmatic; it is rather 
the nominative of the subject, whilst Ov = o%W23, like 
snban ='nbnn yynd in ver. 9. Jehovah, He alone, is He who 
has proclaimed such things; He also has raised up in Cyrus 
the predicted conqueror of Babylon. The prosperity of his 
career is Jehoval’s work. As certainly now as *¥7 in ver. 
14 is the word of Jehovah, so certain is it that by 37? is the 
same. He summons to Himself the members of His nation, 
that they may hear still further His own testimony concerning 
Himself. From the beginning He has not spoken in secret 
(see ch. xlv. 19); but from the time that all which now lies 
before their eyes—namely, tlie victorious career of Cyrus—has 
unfolded itself, He has been there, or has been by (sham, there, 
as in Prov. viii. 27), to regulate what was coming to pass, and 
to cause it to result in tle redemption of Israel. Hofmann 
gives a different explanation, viz.: “1 have not spoken in secret 
from the beginning; not from the time when it came to pass 
(not then for the first time, but long before); I was then 
(when it occurred).” But the arrangement of the words is 
opposed to this continued force of the x, and the accents are 
opposed to this breaking off of the *2§ OY, which affirms that, 
at the time when the revolution caused by Cyrus was preparing 
in the distance, He caused it to be publicly foretold, and 
thereby proclaimed Himself the present Author and Lord of 
what was tlien occurring. Up to this point Jehovah is speaking ; 
but who is it that now proceeds to say, “And now—namely, 
now that the redemption of Israel is about to appear (AMY 
being here, as in many otlier instances, e.g. ch. xxxiii. 10, the 
turning-point of salvation)—now hath the Lord Jehovah sent. 
me and His Spirit?” The majority of the commentators as- 
sume that the prophet comes forward here in his own person, 
behind Him whom he has introduced, and interrupts Him. 
But although it is perfectly true, that in all prophecy, from 
Deuteronomy onwards, words of Jehovah through the prophet 
and words of the prophet of Jehovali alternate in constant, 
and often harsh transitions, and that our prophet has this mark 
of divine inspiration in common with all the other prophets 
(cf. ch. Ixii. 5, 6), it must also be borne in mind, that hitherto 
he has not spoken once objectively of himself, except quite 
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indirectly (vid. ch. x1. 6, xliv. 26), to say nothing of actually 
coming forward in his own person. Whether this takes place 
further on, more especially in ch. Ixi., we will leave for the 
present; but here, since the prophet has not spoken in his own 
person before, whereas, on the other hand, these words are 
followed in ch. xlix. 1 sqq. by an address concerning himself 
from that servant of Jehovah who announces himself as the 
restorer of Israel and light of the Gentiles, and who cannot 
therefore be either Israel as a nation or the author of these 
prophecies, nothing. is more natural than to suppose that the 
words, “ And now hath the Lord,” etc., form a prelude to the 
words of the One unequalled servant of Jehovah concerning 
Himself which occur in ch. xlix. The surprisingly mysterious 
way in which the words of Jehovah suddenly pass into those 
of His messenger, which is only comparable to Zech. ii. 12 
sqq., iv. 9 (where the speaker is also not the prophet, but a 
divine messenger exalted above him), can only be explained in 
this manner. And in no other way can we explain the TAs, 
which means that, after Jehovah lias prepared the way for the 
redemption of Israel by the raising up of Cyrus, in accordance 
with prophecy, and by his success in arms, He has sent him, 
the speaker in this case, to carry out, in a mediatorial capacity, 
the redemption thus prepared, and that not by force of arms, 
but in the power of the Spirit of God (ch. xlii. 1; cf. Zech. 
iv. 6). Consequently the Spirit is not spoken of here as join- 
ing in the sending (as Umbreit and Stier suppose, after Jerome 
‘and the Targum: the Septuagint is indefinite, xal 1d mvedua 
avrod); nor do we ever find the Spirit mentioned in such 
co-ordination as this (see, on the other hand, Zech. vii. 12, per 
spiritum suum). The meaning is, that it is also sent, i.e. sent 
in and with the servant of Jehovah, who is speaking here. To 
convey this meaning, there was no necessity to write either 
Amy onk nbv or WNTNN) “3NW, since the expression is just the 
same as that in ch. xxix. 7, ANT¥%) 13¥; and the Vav may be 
wegarded as the Vav of companionship (Aitscha/t, lit. with-ship, 
as the Arabs call it; see at ch. xlii. 5). 

The exhortation is now continued. Israel is to learn the 
incomparable nature of Jehovah from the work of redemption 
thus prepared in word and deed. The whole future depends 
upon the attitude which it henceforth assumes to His command- 
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ments. Vers. 17-19. “ Thus saith Jehovah, thy Redeemer, the 
Holy One of Israel; I, Jehovah thy God, am He that teacheth 
thee to do that which profiteth, and leadeth thee by the way thai 
thou shouldst go. O that thou hearkenedst to my commandments ! 
then thy peace becomes like the river, and thy righteousness like 
waves of the sea; and thy seed becomes like the sand, and the 
children of thy body like the grains thereof: tts name will not be 
cut off nor destroyed away from my countenance.” Jehovah is 
Israel’s rightful and right teacher and Jeader. YIN? is used in 
the same sense as in ch. xxx. 5 and xliv. 10, to furnish what 
is useful, to produce what is beneficial or profitable. The 
optative sib is followed, as in ch. Ixiii. 19, by the preterite 
utinam attenderis, the idea of reality being mixed up with the 
wish. Instead of ™ in the apodosis, we should expect ‘™ 
(so would), as in Deut. xxxii. 29. The former points out the 
consequence of the wish regarded as already realized. Shédlom, 
prosperity or health, will thereby come upon Israel in such 
abundance, that it will, as it were, bathe therein ; and ts‘dagdh, 
rectitude acceptable to God, so abundantly, that it, the sinful 
one, will be covered by it over and over again. Both of these, 
shdlom and ts’ddgah, are introduced here as a divine gift, not 
merited by Israel, but only conditional upon that faith which 
gives heed to the word of God, especially to the word which 
promises redemption, and appropriates it to itself. Another 
consequence of the obedience of faith is, that Israel thereby 
becomes a numerous and eternally enduring nation. The play 
upon the words in Ynivyod TY is very conspicuous. Many 
expositors (¢.g. Rashi, Gesenius, Hitzig, and Knobel) regard 
niy) as synonymous with D'yd, and therefore as signifying the 
viscera, 1.e. the beings that fill the heart of the sea; but it is 
much more natural to suppose that the suffix points back to chol. 
Moreover, no such metaphorical use of viscera can be pointed 
out; and since in other instances the feminine plural (such 
as k’ndphoth, g’rdnoth) denotes that which is artificial as dis- 
tinguished from what is natural, it is impossible to see why the 
interior of the sea, which is elsewhere called lzbh (Vbhabh, the 
heart), and indirectly also beten, should be called niyy instead 
of Dy. To all appearance Ynivp signifies the grains of sand 
(LXX., Jerome, Targ.); and this is confirmed by the fact that 
SYP (Neo-Heb. NYP numulus) is the Targum word for 773, and 
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the Semitic root 9, related to y» ; pp, melted, dissolved, signifies 
to be soft or tender. The conditional character of the con- 
cluding promise has its truth in the word 32). Israel remains 
a nation even in its apostasy, but fallen under the punishment 
of kareth (of cutting off), under which individuals perish when 
they wickedly transgress the commandment of circumcision, 
and others of a similar kind. It is still a people, but rooted 
out and swept away from the gracious countenance of God, 
who no more acknowledges it as His own people. 

So far the address is hortatory. In the face of the ap- 
proaching redemption, it demands fidelity and faith. But in 
the certainty that such a faithful and believing people will not 
be wanting within the outer Israel, the prophecy of redemption 
clothes itself in the form of a summons. Vers. 20-22. “ Go 
out of Babel, flee from Chaldea with voice of shouting: declare 
ye, preach ye this, carry it out to the end of the earth!» Say ye, 
Jehovah hath redeemed Jacob His servant. And they thirsted 
not: He led them through dry places ; He caused water to trickle 
out of rocks for them; He split rocks, and waters gushed out. 
There is no peace, saith Jehovah, for the wicked.” They are io 
go out of Babylon, and with speed and joy to leave the land of 
slavery and idolatry far behind. Bérach does not mean literally 
to flee in this instance, but to depart with all the rapidity of 
flight (compare Ex. xiv. 5). And what Jehovah has done to 
them, is to be published by them over the whole earth; the 
redemption experienced by Israel is to become a gospel to all 
mankind. The tidings which are to be sent forth (S310 as in 
ch. xlii. 1), extend from °S3 to the second bY, which is repeated 
palindromically. Jehovah has redeemed the nation that He 
chose to be the bearer of His salvation, amidst displays of love, 
in which the miracles of the Egyptian redemption have been 
renewed. This is what Israel has to experience, and to preach, 
so far as it has remained true to its God. But there is no 
peace, saith Jehovah, to the r°shd‘tm: this is the name given 
to loose men (for the primary meaning of the verbal root is 
laxity and looseness), i.e. to those whose inward moral nature is 
loosened, without firm hold, and therefore in a state of chaotic 
confusion, because they are without God. The reference is to 
the godless in Israel. The words express the same thought 
negatively which is expressed positively in Gal. vi. 16, “ Peace 
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upon the Israel of God.” Shdlom is the significant and com- 
prehensive name given to the coming salvation. From this the 
godless exclude themselves; they have no part in the future 
inheritance; the sabbatical rest reserved for the people of God 
does not belong to them. With this divine utterance, which 
pierces the conscience like the point of an arrow, this ninth 
prophecy is brought to a close ; and not that only, but also the 
trilogy concerning “ Babel” in ch. xlvi.—xlix., and the whole of 
the first third of these 3 x 9 addresses to the exiles. From 
this time forth the name Koresh (Cyrus), and also the name 
Babel, never occur again; the relation of the people of 
Jehovah to heathenism, and the redemption from Babylon, so 
far as it was foretold and accomplished by Jehovah, not only 
proving His sole deity, but leading to the overthrow of the 
idols and the destruction of their worshippers. This theme is 
now exhausted, and comes into the foreground no more. The 
expression DYN 3YOW, in its connection with ‘DY 39}, points at 
ouce to the diversity in character of the second section, which 
commences here. 


PARTE. 
FIRST PROPHECY.—Cuap. xix. 


SELF-ATTESTATION OF THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. THE 
DESPONDENCY OF ZION REPROVED. 


THE very same person who was introduced by Jehovah in ch. 
xlii. 1 sqq. here speaks for himself, commencing thus in vers. 
1-3: “ Listen, O isles, unto me; and hearken, ye nations afar of: 
Jehovah hath called me from the womb ; from my mother’s lap 
hath He remembered my name. And He made my mouth like 
@ sharp sword; in the shadow of His hand hath He hid me, 
and made me into a polished shaft; in His quiver hath He con- 
cealed me. And He said to me, Thou art my servant, O Israel, 
thou in whom I glorify myself.’ Although the speaker is called 
Israel in ver. 3b, he must not be regarded as either a collective 
person representing all Israel, or as the collective personality 
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of the kernel of Israel, which answered to its true idea. It is 
not the former, because in ver. 5 he is expressly distinguished 
from the nation itself, which is the immediate object of his 
special work as restorer and (according to ver. 8 and ch. xlii. 6) 
covenant-mediator also; not the latter, because the uation, 
whose restoration he effects, according to ver. 5, was not some- 
thing distinct from the collective personality of the “servant 
of Jehovah” in a national sense, but rather the entire body 
of the “servants of Jehovah” or remnant of Israel (see, for 
example, ch. Ixv. 8-16). Moreover, it cannot be either of 
these, because what he affirms of himself is expressed in such 
terms of individuality, that they cannot be understood as em- 
ployed in a collective sense at all, more especially where he 
speaks of his mother’s womb. In every other case in which 
Israel is spoken of in this way, we find only “ from the womb” 
(mibbeten, ch. xliv. 2, 243 xlvi. 8, along with minni-racham ; 
also ch. xlviti. 8), without the addition of D8 (mother), which 
is quite unsuitable to the collective body of the nation (except 
in such allegorical connections as ch. li. 1, 2,and Ezek. xvi. 3). 
Is it then possibly the prophet, who is here speaking of himself 
and refers in ver. 16 to his own mother (compare ‘8 in Jer. 
xv. 10, xx. 14,17)? This is very improbable, if only because 
the prophet, who is the medium of the word of God in these- 
prophecies, has never placed himself in the foreground before. 
In ch. xl. 6 he merely speaks of himself indirectly ; in ch. xliv. 
26, even if he refer to himself at all (which we greatly doubt), 
it is only objectively; and in ch. xlviii. 16, the other person, 
into whose words the words of Jehovah pass, cannot be the 
prophet, for the simple reason that the transition of the words 
of Jehovah into those of His messenger is essentially different 
in this instance from the otherwise frequent interchange of the 
words of Jehovah and those of His prophet, and also because 
the messenger of Jeliovah speaks of himself there, after the 
“former things” have come to pass, as the mediator (either in 
word or deed) of the “new things ” which were never heard of 
before, but are to be expected now; whereas the author of these 
addresses was also the prophet of the “former things,’ and 
therefore the messenger referred to rises up within the course 
of sacred history predicted by the author of these prophecies. 
Moreover, what the speaker in this case (ch. xlix. 1, 2) says of 
VOL. II. R 
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himself is so unique, so glorious, that it reaches far beyond the 
vocation and performance of any single prophet, or, in fact, of 
any individual man subject to the limitations of human life and 
human strength. There is nothing else left, therefore, than 
to suppose that the idea implied in the expression “servant of 
Jehovah” is condensed in this instance, as in ch. xlii. 1 sqq., 
into that of a single person. When it is expanded to its 
widest circumference, the “servant of Jehovah” is all Israel ; 
when it only covers its smaller and inner circle, it is the true 
people of Jehovah contained within the entire nation, like the 
kernel in the shell (see the definition of this at ch. li. 7, lxv. 10; 
Ps. xxiv. 6, Ixxiti. 15); but here it goes back to its very centre. 
The “servant of Jehovah,” in this central sense, is the heart 
of Israel. From this heart of Israel the stream of salvation 
flows out, first of all through the veins of the people of God, 
and thence through the veins of the nations generally. Just 
as Cyrus is the world-power in person, as made subservient to 
the people of God, so the servant of Jehovah, who is speak- 
ing here, is Israel in person, as promoting the glorification of 
Jehovah in all Israel, and in all the world of nations : in other 
words, it is He in whom the true nature of Israel is concentrated 
like a sun, in whom the history of Israel is coiled up as into 
a knot for a further and final development, in whom Israel’s 
world-wide calling to be the Saviour of mankind, including 
Israel itself, is fully carried out ; the very same who took up the 
word of Jehovah in ch. xlviii. 162, in the full consciousness of 
His fellowship with Him, declaring Himself to be His messen- 
ger who had now appeared. It must not be forgotten, more- 
over, that throughout these prophecies the breaking forth of 
salvation, not for Israel only, but for all mankind, is regarded 
as bound up with the termination of the captivity ; and from 
this its basis, the restoration of the people who were then in 
exile, it is never separated. This fact is of great importance in 
relation to the question of authorship, and favours the conclu- 
sion that they emanated from a prophet who lived before the 
captivity, and not in the midst of it. Just as in ch. vii. Isaiah 
sees the son of the virgin grow up in the time of the Assyrian 
oppressions, and then sees his kingdom rising up on the ruins 
of the Assyrian (cf. vol. i. p. 227); so does he here behold the 
servant of Jehovah rising up in the second half of the captivity, 
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as if born in exile, in the midst of the punishment borne by 
his people, to effect the restoration of Israel. At the present 
time, when he begins to speak, coming forward without any 
further introduction, and speaking in his own name (a unique 
instance of dramatic style, which goes beyond even Ps. ii.), he 
has already left behind him the commencement of his work, 
which was directed towards the salvation of mankind. His 
appeal is addressed to the “isles,” which had been frequently 
mentioned already when the evangelization of the heathen 
was spoken of (ch. xlii. 4, 10, 12; cf. ch. xxiv. 15), and 
to the “nations from afar,” <.e. the distant nations (as in ch. 
v. 26; compare, on the other hand, Jer. xxiii. 23). They are 
to hear what he says, not merely what he says in the words 
that follow, but what he says generally. What follows is 
rather a vindication of his right to demand a hearing and 
obedience, than the discourse itself, which is to be received with 
the obedience of faith; at the same time, the two are most 
intimately connected. Jehovah has called him ab utero, has 
thought of his name from the bowels of his mother (‘2 as in 
Ps. Ixxi. 6), i.e. even before he was born; ever since his con- 
ception has Jehovah assigned to him his calling, viz. his saving 
calling, and solemnly announced his name in relation to this 
calling. We call to mind here Jer. i. 5, Luke i. 41, Gal. i. 15, 
but above all the name Immanuel, which is given by anticipa- 
tion to the Coming One in ch. vii. 14, and the name Jesus, 
which God appointed through the mouth of angels, when the 
buman life of Him who was to bear that name was still ripening 
in the womb of the Virgin (Matt. i. 20-23). It is worthy of 
notice, however; that the great Coming One, though he is 
described in the Old Testament as one who is to be looked for 
“from the seed of David,” is also spoken of as “born of a 
woman,” whenever his entrance into the world is directly 
referred to. In the Protevangelium he is called, though not in 
an individual sense, “the seed of the woman 3’ Isaiah, in the 
time of Ahaz, mentions “the virgin” as his mother; Micah 
(v. 2) speaks of his mh; even the typical psalms, as in Ps. 
xxii. 10, 11, give prominence to the mother. And is not this a 
sign that prophecy is a work of the Spirit, who searches out 
the deep things of the counsel of God? In ver. 2 the speaker 
says still further, that Jehovah has made his mouth k'cherebh 
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chaddéh (like a sharp sword), namely, that he may overcome 
everything that resists him as if with a sharp sword, and sever 
asunder things that are bound up together in a pernicious 
bond (ch. xi. 4; Rev. i. 16; Heb. iv. 12); also that He has 
made him into chéts bérar (not Bédos éxdextov, LXX., but, as 
in Jer. li. 11, cleaned,’ polished, sharpened, pointed), namely, to 
pierce the hearts (Ps. xlv. 6), and inflict upon them the most 
wholesome wounds; and again, that Jehovah has hidden him 
under the shadow of His almighty hand, and kept him con- 
cealed in the quiver of His loving counsel, just girt as men keep 
their swords and arrows in sheaths and quivers ready for the 
time when they want to use them, in order that in the fulness of 
time He might draw ont this His sword, and put this His arrow 
to the bow. ‘The question whether the allusion here is to the 
time preceding the foreknown period of his coming, or whether 
it is to eternity that the words refer, does not present any 
great dilemma; at the same time, the prophecy in this instance 
only traces back the being of the person, who now appears, to 
the remotest point of his historical coming. Ver. 3 describes, 
without any figure, what Jehovah has made him. He has said 
to him (cf. Ps. ii. 7b): Thou art my servant; thou art Israel, 
in whom (in quo, as in ch. xliv. 23) I glorify myself. Schenkel’s 
exposition is grammatically impossible: “(It is) in Israel that 
T will glorify myself through thee.” The servant himself is 
called Israel. We call to mind here the expression in Matt. 
xvi. 18, “Thou art Peter;” and the use of the name “Israel,” as 
the individuation of a generic name, reminds us of the fact that 
the kings of a nation are sometimes called by the name of the 
nation itself (e.g. Asshur, ch. x. 5 sqq.). But Israel was from 
the very first the God-given name of an individual. Just as 
the name Israel was first of all given to a man, and then after 
that to a nation, so the name which sprang from a personal 
root has also a personal crown. The servant of Jehovah is 
Israel in person, inasmuch as the purpose of mercy, upon the 
basis of which and for the accomplishment of which Jebovah 
made Jacob the father of the twelve-tribed nation, is brought 
by him into full and final realization. We have already seen 
that Israel, as an entire nation, formed the basis of the idea 


1 The comparison to purus is one that naturally suggests itself ; but 
this, like putus, is derived from a root pa. 
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contained in the term “servant of Jehovah ;” Israel, regarded 
as a people faithful to its calling, the centre; and the personal 
servant of Jehovah its apex. In the present instance, where 
he is called distinctly “Israel,” the fact is clearly expressed, 
that the servant of Jehovah in these prophecies is regarded as 
the kernel of the kernel of Israel, as Israel’s inmost centre, as 
Israel’s highest head. He it is in whom (i.e. on whom and 
through whom) Jehovah glorifies Himself, inasmuch as He 
carries out through him the counsels of His love, which are the 
self-glorification of His holy love, its glory and its triumph. 

In the next verse the speaker meets the words of divine 
calling and promise with a cofmplaint, which immediately 
silences itself, however. Ver. 4. “And J, I said, I have 
wearied myself in vain, and thrown away my strength for 
nothing and to no purpose; yet my right is with Jehovah, and my 
reward with my God.” The Vav with which the verse opens 
introduces the apparent discrepancy between the calling he had 
received, and the apparent failure of his work. 28, however, 
denies the conclusion which might be drawn from this, that 
there was neither reality nor truth in his call. The relation 
between the clanses is exactly the same as that in Ps. xxxi. 23 
and Jonah ii. 5 (where we find 7%, which is more rarely used 
in this adversative sense); compare also Ps. xxx. 7 (but I said), 
and the psalm of Hezekiah in ch. xxxviii. 10 with the antithesis 
in Ps. xxxvili. 15. In the midst of his activity no fruit was to 
be seen, and the thought came upon him, that it was a failure ; 
but this disturbance of his rejoicing in his calling was soon 
quieted in the confident assurance that his mishpdt (i.e. his 
good right in opposition to all contradiction and resistance) 
and his “ work” (ze. the result and fruit of the work, which is 
apparently in vain) are with Jehovah, and laid up with Him 
until the time when He will vindicate His servant’s right, and 
crown his labour with success. We must not allow ourselves 
to be led astray by such parallels as ch. xl. 10, Isii. 11. The 
words are not spoken in a collective capacity any more than 
in the former part of the verse; the lamentation of Israel as a 
people, in ch. xl. 27, is expressed very differently. 

The expression “and now” (TAY), which follows, evidently 
indicates a fresh turn in the official life of the person speaking 
here. Atthe same time, it is evident that it is the failure of 
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his labours within his own people, which has forced ont the 
lamentation in ver. 4a. For his reason for addressing his 
summons in ch. xlix. 1 to the world of nations, is that Jehovah 
has not guaranteed to him, the undaunted one, success to his 
labours among his own people, but has assigned him a mission 
extending far beyond and reaching to all mankind. Vers. 5, 6. 
“And now, saith Jehovah, that formed me from the womb to be 
His servant, to bring back Jacob to Him, and that Israel may 
be gathered together to Him; and I am honoured in the eyes of 
Jehovah, and my God has become my strength. He saith, It is 
only a small thing that thou becomest my servant, to set up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to bring back the preserved of Israel. I 
have set thee for the light of the Gentiles, to become my salvation 
to the end of the earth.” Both shobhébh and hdshibh unite 
within themselves the meanings reducere (Jer. 1. 19) and resti- 
tuere. On xd=='d generally, see at ch. ix. 2, lxiii. 9. Jerome 
is wrong in his rendering, et Israel qui non congregabitur (what 
could a prophecy of the rejection of the Jews do here?); so 
also is Hitzig’s rendering, “since Israel is not swept away ;” 
and Hofmann’s, “Israel, which is not swept away.” In the 
present instance, where the restoration of Israel is the event 
referred to, }0N must signify “the gathering together of Israel,” 
as inch. xi, 12. 15 (parallel a S)) points to Jehovah as the 
author of the gathering, and as the object of it also. The 
transition from the infinitive of design to the finite verb of 
desire, is the same as in ch. xiii. 9, xiv. 25. The attributive 
clause, added to the name Jehovah, expresses the lofty mission 
of the servant of God with regard to Israel. The parenthesis, 
“TY have honour in the eyes of Jehovah, and my God has be- 
come my strength, i.e. has become mighty in me, the apparently 
weak one,” looks beyond to the still loftier mission, by which 
the former lofty one is far surpassed. On account of this 
parenthetically inserted praise of Jehovah, the W28 is resumed 
in 198%, Instead of Wi" 2P3 (compare 1 Kings xvi. 31), ie. 
it is a small thing that thou shouldst be, we have it here, as 
in Ezek. viii. 17, with a comparative min, which must not, 
however, be logically pressed: “It is smaller than that,” ie. 
it is too small a thing that thou shouldst be. The n‘tsiré 
(Kert, n’tsavé) of Israel are those who have been preserved 
in exile (Ezek. vi. 12); in other cases, we find Nv, MND, or 
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mMbB, Not only is the restoration of the remnant of Israel 
the work of the servant of Jehovah ; but Jehovah has ap- 
pointed him for something higher than this. He has given 
or set him for the light of the heathen (“a light to lighten 
the Gentiles,” Luke ii. 32), to become His salvation to the 
end of the earth (LXX.: rod clvae ce cis cwrnplay eas 
éoxdrov ths yijs). Those who regard Israel as a nation as 
speaking here (e.g. Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit, etc.) go right 
away from this, which is the most natural sense of the words, 
and explain them as meaning, “that my salvation may be, 
reach, or penetrate to the end of the earth.” But inasmuch as 
the servant of Jehovah is the light of the world, he is through 
that very fact the salvation of the world; ead he is both of 
these through Jehovah, whose counsels of NYw* are brought by 
him into historical realization and visible manifestation. 

The words of the servant of God, in which he enforces 
his claim upon the nations, are now lost in words of Jehovah 
to him, which are no longer reported by him, but are appended 
as an independent address. His present condition is one of the 
deepest humiliation. Ver. 7. “Thus saith Jehovah, the Re- 
deemer of Israel, His Holy One, to him of contemptible soul, to 
the abhorrence of the people, to the servant of tyrants : kings shall 
see and arise; princes, and prostrate themselves for the sake of 
Jehovah, who is faithful, the Holy One of Israel, that He hath 
chosen thee.” As bdzoh with a changeable kametz (cf. chdéméts, ch. 
117) has, if not exactly a passive force, yet something very like 
a passive circumstantial meaning, vernia must mean the man 
who is contemptible as regards his ‘soul, i.e. held in contempt, 
or, as Hofmann explains it, whom men do not think worthy to 
live (though he follows Ewald, and takes b’z0h as an infinitive 
treated as a substantive). Accordingly 2YN9 is also to be taken 
personally. The meaning adhorring is unsuitable; but 39M is 
also used in a causative sense, to cause to abhor, 7.¢. to make a 
thing an abomination (Ezek. xvi. 25), or to excite abhorrence : 
hence, “to him who excites the people’s abhorrence,” which is 
the same, so far as the sense is concerned, as “ to the object of 
their abhorrence.” But even as a perdcrpial substantive Iyni 
would literally mean the thing exciting abhorrence, i.e. the 
abhorrence, just as mkhasseh in ch. xxiii. 18 signifies the thing 
covering, i.e. the covering. All these participial substantives 
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of the piel indicate the thing, place, or instrument accomplish- 
ing that which the piel affirms. We need not raise the question 
whether goi refers to Israel or to the heathen. It signifies the 
mass of men, the people, like “dm in Ps. 1xii. 9, and in those 
passages in which it is used by our prophet for the human race 
generally. The mdsh‘lim, of whom the person here addressed is 
the servant or enslaved one, are obviously heathen tyrants. What 
is here affirmed of the “one servant of Jehovah” was no doubt 
also applicable to the nation generally, and more especially to 
that portion of the nation which was true to its calling and 
confession. He in whom Israel’s relation of servant to 
Jehovah was fully realized, did indeed spring ont of His own 
nation, when it was under the oppression of the powers of this 
world; and all the shame and persecution which those who 
remained faithful among His people had to endure from the 
heathen oppressors, and also from the ungodly among their 
own countrymen (see, for example, ch. Ixvi. 5), discharge their 
force like a violent storm upon Him as an individual. “When, 
therefore, we find the sufferings of the people and the glory of 
which they became partakers described in other passages in 
just the same terms, we must not infer from this that “servant 
of Jehovah” is a collective epithet in the passage before us. 
The person addressed here is the Restorer of Israel, the Light 
of the Gentiles, the Salvation of Jehovah for all mankind. 
When kings and princes shall behold Him who was once 
brought so low, delivered from His humiliation, and exalted 
to the glorious height of the work to which He has been called, 
they will rise up with reverence from their thrones, and pros- 
trate themselves upon the ground in worship for the sake of 
Jehovah, as before Him who a emphatic, utpote gut) is 
faithful, showing Himself sincere in His promises, and for the 
sake of the Holy One of Israel, in that, as is now made mani- 
fest, “He hath chosen thee.” The fut. consec. particularizes 
the general motive assigned, and carries it still further. 

The next two verses describe (though only with reference 
to Israel, the immediate circle) what is the glory of the voca- 
tion to Sieh Jehovah, in accordance with His promise, exalts 
His chosen One. Vers. 8, 9a. “ Thus saith Jehovah, In a time 
of favour have I heard then and in the day of salvation have I 
helped thee: and I form thee, and set thee for a covenant of the 
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people, to raise up the land, to apportion again desolate inherit- 
ances, saying to prisoners, Go ye out: to those who are tn dark- 
ness, Come ye to the light.” Jehovah heard His servant, and 
came to his help when he prayed to Him out of the condition 
of bondage to the world, which he shared with his people. He 
did it at the time for the active display of His good pleasure, 
and for the realizing of salvation, which had been foreseen by 
Him, and had now arrived. The futures which follow are to 
be taken as such. The fact that Jehovah makes His servant 
“a covenant of the people,” ¢.e. the personal bond which unites 
Israel and its God in a new fellowship (see ch. xlii. 6), is the 
fruit of his being heard and helped. The infinitives with 
Lamed affirm in what way the new covenant relation will be 
made manifest. The land that has fallen into decay rises into 
prosperity again, and the desolate possessions return to their 
former owners. This manifestation of the covenant grace, that 
has been restored to the nation again, is effected through the 
medinm of the servant of Jehovah. The rendering of the LXX. 
is quite correct: tod xatactihcat Thy yh Kal KXqpovoujoas 
KAnpovopias épjmous NéyovTa. nbxd is a dicendo governed by 
both infinitives. The prisoners in the darkness of the prison 
and of affliction are the exiles (ch. slii. 22). The mighty word 
of the servant of Jehovah brings to them the light of liberty, 
in connection with which (as has been already more than once 
observed) the fact should be noticed, that the redemption is 
viewed in connection with the termination of the captivity, and, 
in accordance with the peculiar character of the Old ‘Testament, 
is regarded as possessing a national character, and therefore is 
purely external. 

The person of the servant of Jehovah now falls into the 
background again, and the prophecy proceeds with a descrip- 
tion of the return of the redeemed. Vers. 90-12. “ They shall 
feed by the ways, and there is pasture for them upon all field- 
hills. They shall not hunger nor thirst, and the mirage and sun 
shall not blind them: for He that hath mercy on them shall lead 
‘them, and guide them by bubbling water-springs. And I make 
all my mountains ways, and my roads are exalted. Behold 
these, they come from afar; and, behold, these from the north and 
from the sea; and these from the land of the Sinese.” The people 
returning home are represented as a flock. By the coads that 
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they take to their homes, they are able to obtain sufficient pas- 
ture, without being obliged to go a long way round in order to 
find a sufficient supply ; and even upon bare sandy hills (ch. 
xli. 18) there is pasture found for them. Nothing is wanting ; 
even the shérabh (see ch. xxxv. 7, p. 79) and the sun do not 
hurt them, the former by deceiving and leading astray, the 
latter by wearying. them with its oppressive heat: for He 
whose compassion has been excited by their long pining misery 
(ch. xli. 17-20) is leading them, and bringing them along in 
comfort by bubbling springs of real and refreshing water en, 
as Petrarch once says of shepherds, Move la sehiéra sua soave- 
mente). Jehovah also makes all the mountains into roads for 
those who are returning home, and the paths of the desert are 
lifted up, as it were, into well-made roads (y‘rumén, Ges. § 47, 
Anm. 4). They are called my mountains and my highways 
(differently from ch. xiv. 25), because they are His creation ; 
and therefore He is also able to change them, and now really 
does change them for the good of His people, who are returning 
to the land of their forefathers out of every quarter of the globe. 
Although in Ps. evii. 3 ydém (the sea) appears to stand for the 
south, as referring to the southern pars of the Mediterranean, 
which washes the coast of Egypt; there is no ground at all in 
the present instance for regarding it as employed in any other 
than its usual sense, namely the west ; mérdchdg (from far) is 
therefore either the south (cf. ch. xliii. 6) or the east, according 
to the interpretation that we give to ’erets Sinim, as signifying a 
land to the east or to the south. The Phoenician Sinim (Gen. 
x. 17), the inhabitants of a fortified town in the neighbourhood 
of Arca, which has now disappeared, but which was seen not 
only by Jerome, but also by Marino Sanuto (de castro Arachas 
ad dimidiam leucam est oppidum Sin), cannot be thought of, for 
the simple reason that this Sin was too near, and was situated 
to the west of Babylon and to the north of Jerusalem ; whilst 
Sin (=Pelusium) in Egypt, to which Ewald refers, did not 
give its name to either a tribe or a land. Arias Montanus was 
among the first to suggest that the Sinim are the Sinese 
(Chinese) ; and since the question has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed by Gesenins (in his Commentary and Thesaurus), most 
of the commentators, and also such Orientalists as Langles (in 
his Recherches asiatiques), Movers (in his Phcenicians), Lassen 
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(in his Indische Alterthumskunde, i. 856-7), have decided in 
favour of this opinion. The objection brought against the 
supposition, that the name of the Chinese was known to the 
nations of the west at so early a period as this, viz. that this 
eould not have been the case till after the reign of the emperor 
Shi-hoang-ti, of the dynasty of Thsin, who restored the empire 
that had been broken up into seven smaller kingdoms (in the 
year 247 B.c.), and through whose celebrated reign the name 
of his dynasty came to be employed in the western nations as 
the name of China generally, is met by Lassen with the simple 
fact that the name occurs at a much earlier period than this, 
and in many different forms, as the name of smaller states into 
which the empire was broken up after the reign of Wu-wang 
(1122-1115 B.c.). “The name Oivae (Strabo), Sivae (Ptol.), 
Téivrga (Kosmas), says the Sinologist Neumann, did not obtain 
curreney for tlie first time from the founder of the great dynasty 
of Tsin; but long before this, Tsin was the name of a feudal 
kingdom of some importance in Shen-si, one of the western 
provinces of the Sinese land, and Fei-tse, the first feudal king 
of Tsin, began to reign as early as 897 B.c.” It is quite pos- 
sible, therefore, that the prophet, whether he were Isaiah or any 
other, may have heard of the land of the Sinese in the far east, 
and this is all that we need assume; not that Sinese merchants 
visited the market of the world on the Euphrates (Movers and 
Lassen), but only that information concerning the strange 
people who were so wealthy in rare productions, had reached 
the remote parts of the East through the medium of com- 
merce, possibly from Ophir, and throngh the Phoenicians. 
But Egli replies: “The seer on the streams of Babel certainly 
could not have described any exiles as returning home from 
China, if he had not known that some of his countrymen 
were pining there in misery, and I most positively affirm that 
this was not the ease.” What is here assamed—namely, that 
there must have been a Chinese diaspora in the prophet’s own 
time—is overthrown by what has been already observed in ch. 
xi. 11; and we may also see that it is not purely by accident 
that the land of the Sinese is given as the farthest point to the 
east, from my communications eoneerning the Jews of China 
in the History of the Post-biblical Poetry of the Jews (1836, pp. 
58-62, cf. p. 21). Ihave not yet seen Sionnet’s work, which 
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has appeared since, viz. Essai sur les Juifs de la Chine et sur 
Tinfluence, qwils ont eue sur la litérature de ce vaste emprre, 
avant Vere chrétienne; but I have read the Mission of Enquiry 
fo the Jews in China in the Jewish Intelligence, May 1851, 
where a fac-simile of their thorah is given. The immigration 
took place from Persia (cf.‘Elém, ch. xi. 11), at the latest, 
under the Han dynasty (205 B.c.-220 a.D.), and certainly 
before the Christian era. 

In this return of the exiles from every quarter of the globe 
to their fatherland, and for this mighty work of God on behalf 
of His church, which has been scattered in all directions, the 
whole creation is to praise Him. Ver. 13. “ Sing, O heavens ; 
and shout, O earth ; and break out into singing, O mountains! for 
Jehovah hath comforted His people, and He hath compassion 
upon His afflicted ones.” The phrase 727 M38, like [21 Ny 
(which occurs in Ps. xeviii. 4 as well as in Isaiah), is peculiarly 
Isaiah’s (ch. xiv. 7, and several times in ch. xl.-Ixvi.). “The 
afflicted ones” (‘Giyytm) is the usual Old Testament name for 
the ecclesia militans. The future alternates with the perfect: 
the act of consolation takes place once for all, but the com- 
passion lasts for ever. Here again the glorious liberty of the 
children of God appears as the focus from which the whole 
world is glorified. The joy of the Isracl of God becomes the 
joy of heaven and earth. With the summons to this joy the 
first half of the prophecy closes; for the word 1xn, which 
follows, shows clearly enongh that the prophecy has merely 
reached a resting-point here, since this word is unsuitable for 
commencing a fresh prophecy. 

The prophet, looking back at the period of suffering from 
the standpoint of the deliverance, exclaims from the midst of 
this train of thought: Ver. 14. “ Zion said, Jehovah hath 
forsaken me, and the Lord hath forgotten me.” The period 
of suffering which forces out this lamentation still continues. 
What follows, therefore, applies to the church of the present, 
ie. of the captivity. Vers. 15, 16. “ Does a woman forget her 
suching child, so as not to have compassion upon the child of her 
womb? Even though mothers should forget, I will not forget 
thee. Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands; 
thy walls stand continually before me.” In reply to the com- 
plaining church, which knows that her home is in Zion- 
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Jerusalem, and which has been kept so long away from her 
home, Jehovah sets forth His love, which is as inalienable as a 
mother’s love, yea, far greater than even maternal love. On 
by, see vol. i. p. 189; the min in mérachem is equivalent to 
ore wy, asin ch, xxiii. 1, xxiv. 10, xxviii. 15, etc. D3, so far 
as the actual sense is concerned, is equivalent to ‘3"D’ (Ewald, 
§ 362, b): “ granted that such (mothers) should forget, 7.e. dis- 
own, their love.” The picture of Zion (not merely the name, 
as ver. 160 clearly shows) is drawn in the inside of Jehovah’s 
hands, just as men are accustomed to burn or puncture orna- 
mental figures and mementoes upon the hand, the arm, and the 
forehead, and to colour the punctures with alhenna or indigo 
(see Tafel, xii., in vol. ii. pp. 33-35 of Lane’s Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians). There is the figure of 
Zion, unapproachable to every creature, as close to Him as He 
is to Himself, and facing Him amidst all the emotions of His 
divine life. There has He the walls of Zion constantly before 
Him (on neged, see at ch. i. 16, xxiv. 23); and even if for a 
time they are broken down here below, with Him they have an 
eternal ideal existence, which must be realized again and again 
in an increasingly glorious form. 

It is this fact of a renewed glorification which presents itself 
afresh to the prophet’s mind. Vers. 17, 18. “ Thy children make 
haste, thy destroyers and wasters draw out from thee. Lift up 
thine eyes round about, and see: all these assemble themselves 
together, and come to thee. As truly as I live, saith Jehovah, thou 
wilt put them all on like jewellery, and gird them round thee like 
a bride.’ The pointing adopted by the LXX., Targ., Jer., 
and Saad., is 35. The antithesis favours this reading ; but 
722 suits vers. 18, 19 better; and the thought that Zion’s 
children come and restore her fallen walls, follows of itself 
from the very antithesis: her children come ; and those who 
destroyed their maternal home, and made it a desolate ruin, 
have to depart from both city and land. Zion is to lift up her 
eyes, that have been cast down till now, yea, to lift them up 
round about; for on all sides those whom she thought she had 
lost are coming in dense crowds 3b (cf. xb = ib with vox, ch. 
xlix. 5), to her, i.e. henceforth to belong to her again. Jehovah 
pledges His life (chai "dni, Sav éyo, Ewald, § 329, a) that a 
time of glory is coming for Zion and her children. ‘3 in the 
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affirmative sense, springing out of the confirmative after an 
affirming oath, equivalent to woo elsewhere (e.g. ch. v. 9). 
The population which Zion recovers once more, will be to her 
like the ornaments us a woman puts on, like the orna- 
mental girdle (ch. iii. 20) which a bride fastens round her 
wedding dress. 

Thus will Zion shine forth once more with the multitude of 
her children as with a festal adorning. Vers.19, 20. “For thy 
ruins and thy waste places and thy land full of ruin,—yea, now 
thou wilt be too narrow for the inhabitants, and thy devourers are 
far away. Thy children, that were formerly taken from thee, 
shall say in thine ears, The space is too narrow for me; give way 
for me, that I may have room.” The word “ for” (i) intro- 
duces the explanatory reason for the figures just employed of 
jewellery and a bridal girdle. Instead of the three subjects, 
“thy rnins,” etc., the comprehensive “ thon” is employed per- 
mutatively, and the sentence commenced afresh. °3 is repeated 
emphatically in MmY ‘2 (for now, or yea now); this has essen- 
tially the same meaning as in the apodosis of hypothetical 
protasis (e.g. Gen. xxxi. 42, xlilil. 10), except that the sense is 
more decidedly affirmative than in the present instance, where 
one sees it spring out of the confirmative. Zion, that has been 
hitherto desolate, now becomes too small to hold her inhabitants ; 
and her devonrers are far away, 1.e. those who took forcible pos- 
session of the land and cities, and made them untenable. “iy is 
to be understood in accordance with Ps. xlii. 6, and 7282 in 
accordance with Ps. sliv. 2 (see at ch. v.9). It will even come 
to this, that the children of which Zion was formerly robbed 
will call to one another, so that she becomes a witness with her 
ears to that which they have so clearly seen: the space is too 
narrow, give way (g’shdh, from ndgash, to advance, then to move 
generally, also to move in an opposite direction, ¢.e. to fall back, 
as in Gen. xix. 9) for me, that I may be able to settle down. 

The words that sound in the ears of Zion are now followed 
by the thought of astonishment and surprise, that rises up in her 
heart. Ver. 21. “ And thou wilt say in thy heart, Who hath 
borne me these, seeing I was robbed of children, and barren, 
banished, and thrust away; and these, who hath brought them 
up? Behold, I was left alone; these, where were they?” She 
sees herself suddenly surrounded by a great multitude of 
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children, and yet she was robbed of children, and galmiddh (lit. 
hard, stony, Arab. ‘galmad, ‘qulmitd, e.g. es-sachr el 'gulmitd, 
the hardest stone, mostly as a substantive, stone or rock, from 
galam, from which comes the Syriac g*lomo, stony ground, 
related to chdlam, whence challémish, gravel, root gal, gam, to 
press together, or heap up in a lump or mass), i.e. one who 
seemed utterly incapacitated for bearing children any more. 
She therefore asks, Who hath borne me these (not, who hath 
begotten, which is an absurd question)? She cannot believe 
that they are the children of her body, and her children’s 
children. As a tree, whose foliage is all faded away, is called 
nobheleth itself in ch. i. 30, so she calls herself goldh v’sarah, 
extorris et remota (sir = misdr, like sig in Prov. xiv. 14 = 
ndsog or mussdg), because her children have been carried away 
into exile. In the second question, the thought has dawned 
upon her mind, that those by whom she finds herself sur- 
rounded are her own children; but as she was left alone, 
whilst they went forth, as she thought to die in a foreign land, 
she cannot comprehend where they have been hitherto concealed, 
or where they have grown up into so numerous a people. 

The prophecy now takes a step backward in the domain of 
the future, and describes the manner in which the children of 
Zion get back to their home. Ver. 22. “ Thus saith the Lord 
-Sehovah, Behold, I lift up my hand to nations, and set up my 
standard to peoples: and they bring thy sons in their bosom; and 
thy daughters, upon shoulders are they carried.” The setting up 
of a standard (ch. v. 26, xi. 12, xviii. 3, cf. Ixii. 10) is a favourite 
figure with Isaiah, as well as swaying the hand. Jehovah gives 
a sign to the heathen nations with His hand, and points out to 
them the mark that they are to keep in view, with a signal pole 
which isset up. They understand it, and carry out His instruc- 
tions, and bring Zion’s sons and daughters thither, and that as 
a foster-father (’6mén) carries an infant in the bosom of his 
dress (chotsen, as in Neh. v. 13; Arabic as in Ps. cxxix. 7, 
hidn, from hadana, to embrace, to press tenderly to one’s self ; 
vid. Num. xi. 12), or upon his arms, so that it reclines upon 
his shoulder (‘al-kathéph ; cf. ‘al-tsad, ch. 1x. 4, Ixvi. 12). 

Such affectionate treatment does the church receive, which 
is assembling once more upon its native soil, whilst kings and 
their consorts hasten to serve the re-assembled community. 
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Ver. 23. “ And kings become thy foster-fathers, and their prin- 
cesses thy nurses: they bow down their face to thee to the earth, 
and they lick the dust of thy feet; and thou learnest that I am 
Jehovah, He whose hoping ones are not put to shame.” As 
foster-fathers devote all their strength and care to those en- 
trusted to them, and nurses nourish children from the very 
marrow of their own life, so will kings become the shelterers 
of Zion, and princesses the sustainers of her growth. All that is 
true in the regal headship of the church will be realized, and all 
that is false in regal territorialism will condemn itself: “vuléw 
in terram demisso Bienes te et pulverem pedum tuorum lingent” 
(Jerome). They do homage to the church, and kiss the ground 
upon which she stands and walks. According to ch. xlv. 14, 
this adoration belongs to the God who is present in the church, 
and points the church itself away from all thought of her own 
merits to Jehovah, the God of salvation, eut gui confidunt non 
pudefient (AYN with an auxiliary pathach, like PYN in ch. xlvil. 
15; Ges. § 65, 2: WN with the first person made into a relative 
as in ch. sli, 8; Ges. § 123, 1, Anm.1). Observe, however, 
that the state will not be swallowed up by the church,—a thing 
which never will occur, and is never meant to occur; but by 
the state becoming serviceable to the church, there is realized a 
prelude of the perfected kingdom of God, in which the dualism 
of the state and the churcli is entirely abolished. 

There follows now a sceptical question prompted by weak- 
ness of faith; and the divine reply. The question, ver. 24: 
“ Can the booty indeed be wrested from a giant, or will the cap- 
tive host of the righteous escape?” The question is logically 
one, and only divided rhetorically into two (Ges. § 153, 2). 
The giant, or gigantically strong one, is the Chaldean. Knobel, 
in opposition to Hitzig, who supposes the Persian to be referred 
to, points very properly to ch. li. 12, 13, and lii, 5. He is 
mistaken, however, in thinking that we must read Y™Y ‘2¥ in 
ver. 24), as Ewald does after the Syriac and Jerome, on account 
of the parallelism. The exiles are called sh*bhi tsaddiq, not, 
however, as captives wrested from the righteous (the congre- 
gation of the righteous), as Meier thinks, taking tsaddiq as the 
gen. obj.; still less as captives carried off by the righteous one, 
ae. the Chaldean, for the Chaldean, even regarded as the 
accomplisher of the righteous judgment of God, is not tsaddiq, 
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but “ wicked” (Hab. i. 13); but merely as a host of captives 
consisting of righteous men (Hitzig). The divine answer, 
vers. 25, 26: “ Yea, thus saith Jehovah, Even the captive hosts 
of a giant are wrested from him, and the booty of a tyrant escapes : 
and I will make war upon him that warreth with thee, and I will 
bring salvation to thy children. And I feed them that pain thee 
with their own flesh; and they shall be drunken with their own 
blood, as if with new wine; and all flesh sees that I Jehovah am 
thy Saviour, and that thy Redeemer is the Mighty One of Jacob.” 
We might take the Ai in ver: 25a as a simple affirmative, but 
it is really to be taken as preceded by a tacit intermediate 
thought. Rosenmiiller’s explanation is the correct one: “ that 
which is hardly credible shall take place, for thus hath Jehovah 
said.” He has also given the true interpretation of gam: 
“ although this really seems incredible, yet I will give it effect.” 
Ewald, on the contrary, has quite missed the sense of vers. 24, 
25, which he gives as follows: “The booty in men which a 
hero has taken in war, may indeed be taken from him again ; 
but Jehovah will never let the booty that He takes from 
the Chaldean (viz. Israel) be wrested from Him again.” This 
is inadmissible, for the simple reason that it presupposes the 
emendation yy ‘3%; and this ‘dts is quite unsuitable, partly 
becanse it would be Jehovah to whom the case supposed re- 
ferred, and still more, becanse the correspondence in character 
between ver. 24 and ver. 14 is thereby destroyed. The gibbor 
and ‘Grits is called 92°" in ver. 25), with direct: reference to 
Zion. This is a noun formed from the future, like Jareé in 
Hos. v. 13 and x. 6,—a name chosen as the distinctive epithet 
of the Asiatic emperor (probably a name signifying “king 
Fighting-cock”). The self-laceration threatened against the 
Chaldean empire recals to mind ch. ix. 19, 20, and Zech. xi. 9, 
and has as revolting a sound as Num. xxiii. 24 and Zech. 
ix. 15,—passages which Daumer and Ghillany understand in 
the cannibal sense which they appear to have, whereas what 
they understand literally is merely a hyperbolical figure. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the Old Testament 
church was a nation, and that the spirit of revelation in the 
Old Testament assumed the national form, which it afterwards 
shattered to pieces. Knobel points to the revolt of the Hyr- 
canians and several satraps, who fought on the side of Cyrus 
VOL. II. s 
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against their former rulers (Cyrop. iv. 2, 6, v. 1-3) All this 
will be subservient to that salvation and redemption, which 
form the historical aim of Jehovah and the irresistible work of 
the Mighty One of Jacob. The name of God which we meet 
with here, viz. the Mighty One of Jacob, only occurs again in 
ch. i, 24, and shows who is the author of the prophecy which 
is concluded here. The first half set forth, in the servant of 
Jehovah, the mediator of Israel’s restoration and of the con- 
version of the heathen, and closed with an appeal to the heaven 
and the earth to rejoice with the ransomed church. The 
second half (vers. 14-26) rebukes the despondency of Zion, 
which fancies itself forgotten of Jehovah, by pointing to 
Jehovah’s more than maternal love, and the superabundant 
blessing to be expected from Him. It also rebukes the doubts 
of Zion as to the possibility of such a redemption, by pointing 
to the faithfulness and omnipotence of the God of Israel, who 
will cause the exiles to be wrested from the Chaldean, and their 
tormentors to devour one another. The following chapter 
commences a fresh train of ideas. 


SECOND PROPHECY.—Czap. t. 


ISRAEL'S SELF-REJECTION ; AND THE STEDFASTNESS OF THE 
SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. 


The words are no longer addressed to Zion, but to her 
children. Ver. 1. “ Thus saith Jehovah, Where is your mother’s 
bill of divorce, with which I put her away? Or where is one of 
my creditors, to whom I sold you? Behold, for your iniquities 
are ye sold, and for your transgressions is your mother put away.” 
It was not He who had broken off the relation in which He 
stood to Zion; for the mother of Israel, whom Jehovah had 
betrothed to Himself, had no bill of divorce to show, with 
which Jehovah had put her away and thus renounced for 
ever the possibility of receiving her again (according to Deut. 
xxiv. 1-4), provided she should in the meantime have married 
another. Moreover, He had not yielded to outward constraint, 
and therefore given her up to a foreign power; for where 
was there one of His creditors (there is not any one) to whom 
He would have been obliged to relinquish His sons, because 
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unable to pay His debts, and in this way to discharge them ? 
—a harsh demand, which was frequently made by unfeeling 
creditors of insolvent debtors (Ex. xxi. 7; 2 Kings iv. 1; Matt. 
xviti. 25). On nosheh, a creditor, see at ch. xxiv. 2. Their 
‘present condition was indeed that of being sold and put away ; 
but this was not the effect of despotic caprice, or the result of 
compulsion on the part of Jehovah. It was Israel itself that 
had broken off the relation in which it stood to Jehovah; they 
had been sold through their own faults, and “for your trans- 
gressions is your mother put away.” Instead of MYWEr we 
have D2ywaN, This may be because the church, although on 
the one hand standing higher and being older than her children 
(i.e. her members at any particular time), is yet, on the other 
hand, morally affected by those to whom she has given birth, 
who have been trained by her, and recognised by her as her own. 

The radical sin, however, which has lasted from the time 
of the captivity down to the present time, is disobedience to the 
word of God. This sin brought upon Zion and her children 
the judgment of banishment, and it was this which made it 
last so long. Vers. 2, 3. “ Why did I come, and there was no 
one there? Why did I call, and there was no one who answered? 
Is my hand too short to redeem? or ts there no strength in me to 
deliver? Behold, through my threatening I dry up the sea; turn 
streams into a plain: their fish rot, because there is no water, and 
die for thirst. J clothe the heavens in mourning, and make sack- 
cloth their covering.” Jehovah has come, and with what? It 
follows, from the fact of His bidding them consider, that His 
hand is not too short to set Israel loose and at liberty, that He 
js not so powerless as to be unable to draw it out; that He is 
the Almighty, who by His mere threatening word (Ps. cvi. 9, 
civ. 7) can dry up the sea, and turn streams into a hard and 
barren soil, so that the fishes putrefy for want of water (Ex. 
vii. 18, etc.), and die from thirst (thdéméth a voluntative used as 
an indicative, as in ch. xii. 1, and very frequently in poetical 
composition); who can clothe the heavens in mourning, and 
make sackcloth their (dull, dark) covering (for the expression 
itself, compare ch. xxxvii. 1, 2); who therefore, fiat applicatio, 
can annihilate the girdle of waters behind which Babylon 
fancies herself concealed (see ch. xlii. 15, xliv. 27), and cover 
the empire, which is now enslaving and torturing Israei, with 
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a sunless and starless night of destruction (ch. xiii. 10). It 
follows from all this, that He has come with a gospel of deliver- 
ance from sin and punishment; but Israel has given no answer, 
has not received this message of salvation with faith, since faith 
is assent to the word of God. And in whom did Jehovah 
come? Knobel and most of the commentators reply, “in His 
prophets.” This answer is not wrong, but it does not suffice 
to show the connection between what follows and what goes 
before. For there it is one person who speaks; and who is 
that, but the servant of Jehovah, who is introduced in these 
prophecies with dramatic directness, as speaking in his own 
name? Jehovah has come to His people in His servant. We 
know who was the servant of Jehovah in the historical fulfil- 
ment. It was He whom even the New Testament Scriptures 
describe as Tov maida tod xupiov, especially in the Acts (iii. 
13, 26, iv. 27, 30). It was not indeed during the Babylonian 
captivity that the servant of Jehovah appeared in Israel with 
the gospel of redemption ; but, as we shall never be tired of 
repeating, this is the human element in these prophecies, that 
they regard the appearance of the “servant of Jehovah,” the 
Saviour of Israel and the heathen, as connected with the cap- 
tivity: the punishment of Israel terminating, according to the 
law of the perspective foreshortening of prophetic vision, with 
the termination of the captivity; and the final glory of Israel 
and the final salvation of all mankind beginning to dawn on 
the border of the captivity,—a connection which we regard as 
one of the strongest confirmations of the composition of these 
addresses before the captivity, as well as of Isaiah’s authorship. 
But this dv@pamivoy does not destroy the Oefov in them, inas- 
much as the time at which Jesus appeared was not only similar 
to that of the Babylonian captivity, but stood in a causal con- 
nection with it, since the Roman empire was the continuation 
of the Babylonian, and the moral state of the people under the 
iron arm of the Roman rule resembled that of the Babylonian 
exiles (Ezek. ii. 6,7). At the same time, whatever our opinion 
on this point may be, it is perfectly certain that it is to the ser- 
vant of Jehovah, who was seen by the prophet in connection 
with the Babylonian captivity, that the words “ wherefore did I 
come” refer. 

He in whom Jehovah came to His nation, and proclaimed 
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to it, in the midst of its self-induced misery, the way and work 
of salvation, is He who speaks in ver. 4: “ The Lord Jehovah 
hath given me a disciple’s tongue, that I nay know how to set up 
the wearied with words: He wakeneth every morning; wakeneth 
mine ear to attend in disciple’s manner.” The word iimmadim, 
which is used in the middle of the verse, and which is the older 
word for the later talmidim, wa@nrai, as in ch. viii. 16, liv. 12, 
is repeated at the close of the verse, according to the figzre of 
palindromiy, which is such a favourite figure in both parts of 
the book of Isaiah ; and the train of thought, “ He wakeneth 
morning by morning, wakeneth mine ear,” recals to mind the 
parallelism with reservation which is very common in the 
Psalms, and more especially the custom of a “triolet-like” 
spinning out of the thougiits, from which the songs of “ de- 
grees” (or ascending steps, shir hamma‘dloth) have obtained 
their name. The servant of Jehovah affords us a deep insight 
here into His hidden life. The prophets received special 
revelations from God, for the most part in the night, either in 
dreams or else in visions, which were shown them in a waking 
condition, but yet in the more susceptible state of nocturnal 
quiet and rest. Here, however, the servant of Jehovah re- 
ceives the divine revelations neither in dreams nor visions of 
the night; but every morning (babbager babboger as in ch. 
xxviii. 19), ie. when his sleep is over, Jehovah comes to him, 
awakens his ear, by making a sign to him to listen, and then 
takes him as it were into the school after the manner of a 
pupil, and teaches him what and how he is to preach. Nothing 
indicates a tongue befitting the disciples of God, so much as 
the gift of administering consolation; and such a gift is pos- 
sessed by the speaker here. “To help with words him that is 


exhausted” (with suffering and self-torture): my, Arab. Gilg 


med. Vav, related to vay, van, signifies to spring to a person 
with words to help, Aq. troarnpica, Jer. sustentare. The 


Arabic «lg med. Je, to rain upon or water (Ewald, Umbreit, 


etc.), cannot possibly be thought of, since this has no support 
in the Hebrew ; still less, however, can we take my as a denom. 
from MY, upon which Luther has fonnded his rendering, “to 
speak to the weary in due season” (also Eng. ver.). 737 is an 
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accusative of more precise definition, like "W8 in ver. 1 (cf. ch, 
xlii. 25, xliii. 23). Jerome has given the correct rendering: 
“that I may know how to sustain him that is weary with a word.” 

His calling is to save, not to destroy; and for this calling 
he has Jehovah as a teacher, and to Him he has submitted 
himself in docile susceptibility and immoveable obedience. 
Ver. 5. “The Lord Jehovah hath opened mine ear; and I, I 
was not rebellious, and did not turn back.” He put him into a 
position inwardly to discern His will, that he might become 
the mediator of divine revelation; and he did not set himself 
against this calling (mdrdh, according to its radical meaning 
stringere, to make one’s self rigid against any one, dvtvTetvewv), 
and did not draw back from obeying the call, which, as he well 
knew, would not bring him earthly honour and gain, but 
rather shame and ill-treatment. Ever since he had taken the 
path of his calling, he had not drawn timidly back from the 
sufferings with which it was connected, but had rather cheer- 
fully taken them upon him. Ver. 6. “TI offered my back to 
smiters, and my cheeks to them that pluck off the hair; I hid 
not my face from shame and spitting.” He offered his back to 
such as smote it, his cheeks to such as plucked out the hair 
of his beard (smdrat as in Neh. xiii. 25). He did not hide his 
face, to cover it up from actual insults, or from being spit 
upon (on limmoth with rog, smiting on the cheek, coradivew, 
strokes with rods, pamifew, blows upon the head, turrew cis 
Thy Keparny with gumrvew, compare Matt. xxvi. 67, xxvii. 30, 
John xviii. 22). The way of his calling leads through a 
shameful condition of humiliation. What was typified in Job 
(see ch. xxx. 10, xvii. 6), and prefigured typically and pro- 
phetically in the Psalms of David (see Ps. xxii. 7, Ixix. 8), 
finds in him its perfect antitypical fulfilment. 

But no shame makes him faint-hearted; he trusts in Him 
who hath called him, and looks to the end. Ver. 7. “ But the 
Lord Jehovah will help me; therefore have I not suffered myself 
to be overcome by mockery: therefore did I make my face like the 
Junt, and knew that I should not be put to shame.’ The 3 intro- 
duces the thought with which his soul was filled amidst all 
his sufferings. In *ningD) Nd he affirms, that he did not suffer 
himself to be inwardly overcome and overpowered by &limmah. 
The consciousness of his high calling remained undisturbed; 
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he was never ashamed of that, nor did he turn away from it. 
The two 1p-oy stand side by side upon the same line. He made 
his face kachallémish (from chélam, related to gélam in ch. 
xlix. 21, with the substantative termination ish: see Jeshurun, 
p- 229), ze. he made it as unfeeling as a flint-stone to the 
attacks of his foes (cf. Ezek. iii. 8,9). The LXX. renders 
this 0nxa Td mpdcwroy pou os otepeay Tétpay ; but éorypiéa 
70 mpoc., which is the rendering given to ‘sp DY in Jer. xxi. 10, 
would have been just the proper rendering here (see Luke 
ix. 51). In “holy hardness of endurance,” as Stier says, he 
turned his face to his antagonists, without being subdued or 
frightened away, and was well assured that He whose cause 
he represented would never leave him in the lurch. 

In the midst of his continued sufferings he was still 
certain of victory, feeling himself exalted above every human 
accusation, and knowing that Jehovah would acknowledge 
him; whereas his opponents were on the way to that destruc- 
tion, the germ of which they already carried within them. 
Vers. 8, 9. “ He is near that justifieth me; who will contend with 
me?! We will draw near together! Who is my adversary in 
judgment?! Let him draw near tome! Behold, the Lord Jehovah 
will help me; who is he that could condemn me?! Behold, they 
all shall fall to pieces like a garment; the moth shall eat them up.” 
pus and yw are forensic antitheses: the former signifies 
to set one forth, both practically and judicially, as righteous 
(2 Sam. xv. 4; Ps, Ixxxii. 8); the latter as guilty, 3 (Deut. 
xxv. 1; Ps. cix. 7). i70¥3, which has lost the principal tone 
on account of the following 7% (77), has munach instead of 
metheg in the antepenultimate. Ba'al mishpdti means, “he who 
has a judicial cause or lawsuit against me,” just asin Roman 
law the dominus litis is distinguished from the procurator, i.e. 
from the person who represents him in court (syn. baal 
d’bhdrim, Ex. xxiv. 14, and ‘ish ribhi in Job xxxi. 835; compare 
ch. xli. 11). N47") are connected, and form an emphatic zis, 
Rom. viii. 834 (Ewald § 825, a). “All of them” (kudlém): this 
refers to all who are hostile to him. They fall to pieces like a 
worn-out garment, and fall a prey to the moth which they 
already carry within them :—a figure which we meet with 
again in ch. li. 8 (cf. Job xiii. 28, Hos: v. 12), and one which, 
although apparently insignificant, is yet really a terrible one, 
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inasmuch as it points to a power of destruction working im- 
perceptibly and slowly, but yet effecting the destruction of the 
object selected with all the greater certainty, 

Thus far we have the words of the servant. The prophecy 
opened with words of Jehovah (vers. 1-3), and with such words 
it closes, as we may see from the expression, “this shall ye 
have at my hand,” in ver. 118. The first word of Jehovah is 
addressed to those who fear Him, and hearken to the voice 
of His servant. Ver. 10. “ Who among you ts fearing Jehovah, 
hearkening to the voice of His servant? He that walketh in dark- 
ness, and without a ray of light, let him trust in the name of 
Jehovah, and stay himself upon his God.” The question is 
asked for the purpose of showing to any one who could reply, 
“Jam one, or wish to be such an one,” what his duty and his 
privileges are. In the midst of the apparent hopelessness of his 
situation (chdshekhim the accusative of the object, and plural 
to chashekhah, ch. vill. 22), and of his consequent despondency 
of mind, he is to trust in the name of Jchovah, that firmest 
and surest of all grounds of trust, and to stay himself upon his 
God, who cannot forsake or deceive him. He is to believe (ch. 
vii. 9, xxviii. 16; Hab. ii. 4) in God and the word of salva- 
tion, for nor and {YW are terms applied to that fiducia fidei 
which is the essence of faith. The second word of Jehovah is 
addressed to the despisers of His word, of which His servant is 
the bearer. Ver. 11. “ Behold, all ye that kindle fire, that equip 
yourselves with burning darts, away into the glow of your fire, 
and into the burning darts that ye have kindled! This comes to 
you from my hand; ye shall lie down in sorrow.” The fire is 
not the fire of divine wrath (Jer. xvii. 4), but the fire of 
wickedness (rish'dh, ch. ix. 17), more especially that hellish 
fire with which an evil tongue is set on fire (Jas. iii. 6); for 
the zigoth (equivalent to ziggath, from zéq = zing, from zdnaq, 
to spring, to let fly, Syr. to shoot or hurl), ze. shots, and 
indeed burning arrows (Ps. vii. 14), are figurative, and stand 
for the blasphemies and anathemas which they cast at the ser- 
vant of Jehovah. It is quite unnecessary to read "V8? instead 
of “8, as Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel propose, or even, con- 
trary to all usage of speech, ‘te, The former is the more 
pictorial: they gird burning darts, accingunt malleolos, i.e. 
they equip or arm themselves with them for the purpose of 
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attack (ch. xlv. 5). But the destruction which they prepare 
for the servant of Jehovah becomes their own. They them- 
selves have to go into the midst of the burning fire and the 
burning darts, that they have set on fire. The hand of Jehovalt 
suddenly inverts the position; the fire of wrath becomes the 
fire of divine judgment, and this fire becomes their bed of 
torment. The LXX. has it correctly, év Avan KorunOjoecbe. 
The Lamed indicates the situation (Ewald, § 217, d). pazvn 
with the tone upon the last syllable gives a dictatorial con- 
clusion. It has a terrible sound, but still more terrible (apart 
from the future state) is the historical fulfilment that presents 
itself to the eye. 


THIRD PROPHECY.—Curap. tt. 


THE BURSTING FORTH OF SALVATION, AND TURNING AWAY 
OF THE CUP OF WRATH. 


The prophetic address now turns again from the despisers 
of the word, whom it has threatened with the torment of fire, 
to those who long for salvation. Vers. 1-3. “ HHearken to me, 
ye that are in pursuit of righteousness, ye that seek Jehovah. 
Look up to the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hollow of the 
pit whence ye are dug. Look up to Abraham your forefather, 
and to Sara who bare you, that he was one when I called him, 
and blessed him, and multiplied him. For Jehovah hath com- 
forted Zion, comforted all her ruins, and turned her desert like 
Eden, and her steppe as into the garden of God ; joy and gladness 
are found in her, thanksgiving and sounding music.” The 
prophecy is addressed to those who are striving after the right 
kind of life and seeking Jehovah, and not turning from Him 
to make earthly things and themselves the object of their pur- 
suit; for such only are in a condition by faith to regard that as 
possible, and in spirit to behold that as real, which seems im- 
possible to human understanding, because the very opposite is 
lying before the eye of the senses. Abraham and Sarah they 
are mentally to set before them, for they are types of the sal- 
vation to be anticipated now. Abraham is the rock whence 
the stones were hewn, of which the house of Jacob is composed; 
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and Sarah with her maternal womb the hollow of the pit out 
of which Israel was brought to the light, just as peat is dug 
out of a pit, or copper out of amine. The marriage of Abra- 
ham and Sarah was for a long time unfruitful ; it was, as it 
were, out of hard stone that God raised up children to Himself 
in Abraham and Sarah. The rise of Israel was a miracle of 
divine power and grace. In antithesis to the masculine ¢sar, 
bor is made into a feminine through maggebheth, which is 
chosen with reference to n°qébhah. To DRAIN we must supply 
32131 - WY, and to DF"p3, NID - - WR, Ver. 2a informs 
them ae ile rock and the ‘hollow of the pit are, viz. Abraham 
your forefather, and Sarah ¢*cholelkhem, who bare you with all 
the pains of childbirth: “you,” for the birth of Isaac, the 
son of promise, was the birth of the nation. The point to be 
specially looked at in relation to Abraham (in comparison with 
whom Sarah falls into the background) is given in the words 
quod unum vocavi eum (that he was one when I called him). 
The perfect Y0N7P relates the single call of divine grace, which 
removed Abraham from the midst of idolaters into the fellow- 
ship of Jehovah. The futures that follow (with Vav cop.) 
point out the blessing and multiplication that were connected 
with it (Gen. xii. 1,2). He is called one (echéd as in Ezek. 
xxxiil, 24, Mal. ii. 15), because he was one at the time of his 
call, and yet through the might of the divine blessing became 
the root of the whole genealogical irce of Israel, and of a great 
multitude of people that branched off from it. This is what 
those who are now longing for salvation are to remember, 
strengthening themselves by means of the olden time in their 
faith in the future which so greatly resembles it. The corre- 
sponding blessing is expressed in preterites (nicham, vayydsem), 
inasmuch as to the eye of faith and in prophetic vision the future 
has the reality of a present and the certainty of a completed fact. 
Zion, the mother of Israel (ch. 1. 1), the counterpart of Sarah, 
the ancestress of the nation,—Zion, which is now mourning so 
bitterly, because she is lying waste and in ruins,—is comforted 
by Jehovah. The comforting word of promise (ch. xl. 1) 
becomes, in her case, the comforting fact of fulfilment (ch. 
xlix. 13). Jehovah makes her waste like Eden (LXX. ds 
mapddecov), like a garden, as glorious as if it had heen directly 
planted by Himself (Gen. xiii. 10; Num. xxiv. 6). And this 
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paradise is not without human occupants; but wheu you enter 
it you find joy and gladness therein, and hear thanksgiving 
at the wondrous change that has taken place, as well as the 
voice of melody (zimréh as in Amos y. 23). The pleasant 
land is therefore full of men in the midst of festal enjoyment 
and activity. As Sarah gave birth to Isaac after a long 
period of barrenness, so Zion, a second Sarah, will be sur- 
rounded by a joyous multitude of children after a long period 
of desolation. 

But the great work of the future extends far beyond the 
restoration of Israel, which becomes the source of salvation to 
all the world. Vers. 4, 5. “ Hearken unto me, my people, and 
give ear unto me, O my congregation! for instruction will go 
forth from me, and I make a place for my right, to be a light of 
the nations. My righteousness is near, my salvation is drawn 
out, and my arms will judge nations: the hoping of the islands 
looks to me, and for mine arm is their waiting.” It is Israel 
which is here summoned to hearken to the promise introduced 
with hz. pnd is only used here of Israel, like t2 in Zeph. ii. 9; 
and the LXX. (xal of Bacrdcis) have quite misunderstood 
it. An address to the heathen would be quite out of harmony 
with the character of the whole prophecy, which is carried out 
quite consistently throughout. ‘oy and ‘od, therefore, are 
not plurals, as the Syriac supposes, although it cannct be dis- 
puted that it is a rare thing to meet with the plural form 
apocopated thus, after the form of the talmudic Aramzan 
(see, for example, p. 89; and see also at Ps. xlv. 9). 
What ch. xlii. 1 sqq. describes as the calling of the servant of 
Jehovah, viz. to carry out justice among the nations, and to 
plant it on the earth, appears here as the act of Jehovah; but, 
as a comparison of "AND with {82 (ch. ii. 3) clearly shows, as 
the act of the God who is present in Israel, and works from 
Israel outwards. Out of Israel sprang the Saviour; out of 
Israel the apostleship ; and when God shall have mercy upon 
Israel again, it will become to the whole world of nations “ life 
from the dead.” The thoréh referred to here is that of Sion, 
as distinguished from that of Sinai, the gospel of. redemption, 
and mishpdét the new order of life in which Israel and the 
nations are united. Jehovah makes for this a place of rest, a 
firm standing-place, from which its light to lighten the nations 
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streams forth in all directions. sv) as in Jer. xxxi. 2, 1. 34, 
from yz, in the sense of the Arabic e>-,, to return, to procure 


return, entrance, and rest; a different word from 327 in ch. li. 
15, which signifies the very opposite, viz. to disturb, literally to 
throw into trembling. P7¥ and yes, which occur in ver. 5a, 
are synonyms throughout these prophecies. The meaning of 
the former is determined by the character of the thorah, which 
gives “ the knowledge of salvation” (Luke i. 77), and with that 
“the righteousness of God” (Rom. i. 17; cf. Isa. liii. 11). 
This righteousness is now upon the point of being revealed ; 
this salvation has started on the way towards the fullest realiza- 
tion. The great mass of the nations fall under the judgment 
which the arms of Jehovah inflict, as they cast down to the 
ground on the right hand and on the left. When it is stated 
of the islands, therefore, that they hope for Jehovah, and 
wait for His arm, the reference is evidently to the remnant of 
the lieathen nations which outlives the judgment, and not only 
desires salvation, and is susceptible of it, but which actually 
receives salvation (compare the view given in John xi. 52, 
which agrees with that of Isaiah, and which, in fact, is the 
biblical view generally, eg. Joel iii. 5). To these the saving 
arm (the singular only was suitable here; ef. Ps. xvi. 11) now 
brings that salvation, towards which their longing was more or 
less consciously directed, and which satisfied their inmost need. 
Observe in ver. 5 the majestic and self-conscious movement of 
the rhythm, with the effective tone of y‘yachélin. 

The people of God are now summoned to turn their eyes 
upwards and downwards: the old world above their heads and 
under their feet is destined to destruction. Ver. 6. “ Lift up 
your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the earth beneath: for the 
heavens will pass away like smoke, and the earth fall to picees 
like a garment, and its inhabitants die out like a nonentity ; and 
my salvation will last for ever, and my righteousness does not go 
to ruin.’ The reason for the summons follows with 47. The 
heavens will be resolved into atoms, like smoke: nimlécha from 
mélach, related to mérach, root mal, from which comes mélal 
(see at Job xiv. 2), to rub to pieces, to crumble to pieces, or 
mangle; Aquila, 7Ao76ncav, from adoav, to thresh. As 
mldchim signifies rags, the figure of a garment that has fallen 
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to pieces, which was then quite ready to hand (ch. 1. 9), pre- 
sented itself from the natural association of ideas. 12°03, how- 
ever, cannot mean “in like manner” (LXX., Targ., Jerome) ; 
for if we keep to the figure of a garment falling to pieces, the 
figure is a very insipid one; and if we refer it to the fate of 
the earth generally, the thouglit which it offers is a very tame 
one. The older expositors were not even acquainted with what 
is now the favourite explanation, viz. “as gnats perish” (Hitzig, 
Ewald, Umbreit, Knobel, Stier, ete.) ; since the singular of 
kinnim is no more kén than the singular of D2 is 72. The 
gnat (viz. a species of stinging gnat, probably the diminutive 
but yet very troublesome species which is called akol uskut, 
“eat and be silent,” in Egyptian) is called kinndh, as the 
talmudic usage shows, where the singular, which does not 
happen to be met with in the Old Testament, is found in the 
case of kinnim as well as in that of bétsim.’ We must explain 
the word in the same manner as in 2 Sam. xxiii. 5, Num. xiii. 
33, Job ix. 35. In all these passages kén merely signifies 
“so” (ita, sic); but just as in the classical languages, these 
words often derive their meaning from the gesture with which 
they are accompanied (e.g. in Terence’s EHunuch: Cape hoc 
flabellum et ventulum sic facito). This is probably Riickert’s 
opinion, when he adopts the rendering: and its inhabitants 
“like so” (so wie so) do they die. But “ like so” is here equi- 
valent to “like nothing.” That the heavens and the earth do 
not perish without rising again in a renewed form, is a thought 
which may naturally be supplied, and which is distinctly ex- 
‘pressed in ver. 16, ch. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22. Righteousness 
(ts‘dégéh) and salvation (y‘sha'Gh) are the heavenly powers, 
which acquire dominion through the overthrow of the ancient 
world, and become the foundations of the new (2 Pet. iii. 13). 
That the ts’ddgah will endure for ever, and the’ y‘sha'ah will 
not be broken (yéchath, as in ch. vii. 8, confringetur, whereas 
in ver. 7 the meaning is consternemini), is a prospect that opens 
after the restoration of the new world, and which indirectly 


1 Kinném, in Ex. viii. 18, 14, whether it be a collective plural or a sin- 
gular, also proves nothing in support of kén, any more than middéh in 
Job xi. 9 (which see) in favour of mad, in the sense of measure. It does 
not follow, that because a certain form lies at the foundation of a deri- 
vative, it must have been current in ordinary usage. 
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applies to men who survive the catastrophe, having become 
partakers of righteousness and salvation. For righteousness 
and salvation require beings in whom to exert their power. 
Upon this magnificent promise of the final triumph of the 
counsel of God, an exhortation is founded to the persecuted 
church, not to be afraid of men. Vers. 7, 8. “ Hearken unto 
me, ye that know about righteousness, thou people with my law in 
the heart; fear ye not the reproach of mortals, and be ye not 
alarmed at their revilings. For the moth will devour them like a 
garment, and the worm devour them like woollen cloth; and my 
righteousness will stand for ever, and my salvation to distant 
generations.” The idea of the “servant of Jehovah,” in its 
middle sense, viz. as denoting the true Israel, is most clearly 
set forth in the address here. They that pursue after righteous- 
ness, and seek Jehovah (ch. li. 1), that is to say, the servants 
of Jehovah (ch. Ixv. 8, 9), are embraced in the unity of a 
“ people,” as in ch. Ixv. 10 (cf. ch. x. 24), ae. of the true 
people of God in the people of His choice, and therefore of the 
kernel in the heart of the whole mass,—an integral intermediate 
link in the organism of the general idea, which Hiavernick and, 
to a certain extent, Hofmann eliminate from it,’ but not with- 
out thereby destroying the typical mirror in which the prophet 
beholds the passion of the One. The words are addressed to 
those who know from their own experience what righteousness 


2 Havernick, in his Lectures on the Theology of the Old Testament, 
published by H. A. Hahn, 1848, and in a second edition by H. Schultz, 
1863 ; Drechsler, in his article on the Servant of Jehovah, in the Luth. 
Zeitschrift, 1852; v. Hofmann, in his Schriftbeweis, ii. 1, 147. The first 
two understand by the servant of Jehovah as an individual, the true Israel 
personified : the idea has simply Israel as a whole at its base, i.e. Israel 
which did not answer to its ideal, and the Messiah as the summit, in whom 
the ideal of Israel was fully realized. Drechsler goes so far as to call the 
central link, viz. an Israel true to its vocation, a modern abstraction that has 
no support in the Scriptures. Hofmann, however, says that he has no wish 
to exclude this central idea, and merely wishes to guard against the notion 
that a number of individuals, whether Israelites generally or pious Israelites, 
are ever intended by the epithet “‘ servant of Jehovah.” “The nation,” 
he says himself at p. 145, ‘‘ was called as a nation to be the servant of 
God, but it fulfilled its calling as a church of believers.” And so say we; 
but we also add that this church is a kernel always existing within the 
outer ecclesia mixta, and therefore always a number of individuals, though 
they are only known to God. 
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is as a gift of grace, and as conduct in harmony with the plan 
of salvation, i.e. to the nation, which bears in its heart the 
law of God as the standard and impulse of its life, the church 
which not only has it as a letter outside itself, but as a vital 
power within (cf. Ps. xl. 9). None of these need to be afraid 
of men. Their despisers and blasphemers are men (’éndésh ; cf. 
ver. 12, Ps. ix. 20, x. 18), whose pretended omnipotence, exalta- 
tion, and. indestructibility, are an unnatural self-convicted lie. 
The double figure in ver. 8, which forms a play upon words 
that cannot well be reproduced, affirms that the smallest exer- 
tion of strength is quite sufficient to annihilate their sham 
greatness and sham power; and that long before they are 
actually destroyed, they carry the constantly increasing germ 
of it within themselves. The sds, says a Jewish proverb, is 
brother to the ‘désh. The latter (from ‘dshesh, collabi, Arab. 
‘aththa, trans. corrodere) signifies a moth; the former (like the 
Arabic sis, sise, Gr. o7s) a moth, and also a weevil, curculio. 
The relative terms in Greek are o7js (Armen. tzetz) and xis. 
But whilst the persecutors of the church succumb to these 
powers of destruction, the righteousness and salvation of God, 
which are even now the confidence and hope of His church, 
and the full and manifest realization of which it will hereafter 
enjoy, stand for ever, and from “ generation to generation,” l‘dar 
dérim, t.e. to an age which embraces endless ages within itself. 

But just as such an exhortation as this followed very naturally 
from the grand promises with which the prophecy commenced, 
so does a longing for the promised salvation spring out of this 
exhortation, together with the assurance of its eventual realiza- 
tion. Vers. 9-11. “ Awake, awake, clothe thyself in might, O 
arm of Jehovah; awake, as in the days of ancient time, the ages 
of the olden world! Was it not thou that didst split Rahab in 
pieces, and pierced the dragon? Was it not thou that didst dry 
up the sea, the waters of the great billow; that didst turn the 
depths of the sea into a way for redeemed to pass through? And 
the emancipated of Jehovah will return, and come to Zion with 
shouting, and everlasting joy upon their head: they grasp at glad- 
ness and joy, and sorrow and sighing flee away.” ‘The para- 
disaical restoration of Zion, the new world of righteousness 
and salvation, is a work of the arm of Jehovah, i.e. of the 
manifestation of His might. His arm is now in a sleeping 
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state. It is not lifeless, indeed, but motionless. Therefore 
the church calls out to it three times, “ Awake” (art: to avoid 
‘monotony, the mtlra and milel tones are interchanged, as in 
Judg. v. 12).’ It is to arise and put on strength ont of the 
fulness of omnipotence (/ébhésh as in Ps. xciii. 1; cf. NapBavew 
Svvapwy, Rev. xi. 17, and Sveco ddxnv, arm thyself with strength, 
in Il. xix. 36, ix. 231). The arm of Jehovah is able to accom- 
plish what the prophecy affirms and the church hopes for; since 
it has already miraculously redeemed Israel once. Rahabh is 


and tannin is the same (cf. xxvii. 1), but with particular refer- 
ence to Pharaoh (Ezek. xxix. 3). SAN, tu ilud, is equivalent 
to “thou, yea thou” (see at ch. xxxvii. 16). The Red Sea is 
described as the “waters of the great deep” (‘ham rabbah), 
because the great storehouse of waters that lie below the solid 
ground were partially manifested there (see Genesis, p. 259). 
mw has double pashta; it is therefore milel, and therefore 
the third pr. = np¥ WN (Ges. § 109, Anf.). Ch. xxxv. 10 is 
repeated in ver. 11, being attached to pease of the previons 
verse, just as it is there. Instead of 3D) px", which we find 
here, we have there 303} 48; in everything else the two 
passages are word for word the same. Hitzig, Ewald, and 
Knobel suppose that ver. 11 was not written by the author of 
these addresses, but was interpolated by some one else. But 
in ch. lxv. 25 we meet with just the same kind of repetition 
from ch, i-xxxix.; and in the first part we find, at any rate, 
repetitions in the form of refrains and others of a smaller kind 
(like ch. xix. 15, cf. ch. ix. 13). And ver. 11 forms a con- 
clusion here, just as it does in ch. xxxv. 10. An argument is 
founded upon the olden time with reference to the things to 
be expected now; the look into the future is cleared and 
strengthened by the look into the past. And thus will the 
emancipated of Jehovah return, being liberated from the 
present calamity as they were delivered from the Egyptian 
then. The first half of this propheey is here brought to a 
close. It concludes with expressions of longing and of hope, 
the echo of promises that had gone before. 

In the second half the promise commences again, but with 
more distinct reference to the oppression of the exiles and the 

' See Norzi and Luzzatto’s Grammatica della Lingua Ebr. § 513. 
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sufferings of Jerusalem. Jehovah Himself begins to speak 
now, setting His seal upon what is longed and hoped for. 
Vers, 12-15. “ J, Tam your comforter: who art thou, that thou 
shouldst be afraid of a mortal who will die, and of a son af man 
who is made a blade of grass; that thou shouldst forget Jehovah 
thy Creator, who stretched out the heavens and founded the earth ; 
that thou shouldst be afraid continually all the day af the fury 
of the tormentor, as he aims to destroy? and where is the fury of 
the tormentor left? He that is bowed down is quickly set loose, 
and does not die to the grave, and his bread does not fail him; 
as truly as I Jehovah am thy God, who frighteneth up the sea, so 
that tts waves roar: Jehovah of hosts is His name.” win after 
‘DIN "DIN is an emphatic repetition, and therefore a strengthen- 
ing of the subject (adros éyo), as above, in ver. 10, in NT7AN, 
From this major, that Jehovah is the comforter of His church, 
and by means of a minor, that whoever has Him for a com- 
forter has no need to fear, tle conclusion is drawn that the 
church has no cause to fear. Consequently we cannot adopt 
Knobel’s explanation, “ How small thou art, that thou art 
afraid.” The meaning is rather, “Is it really the case with 
thee (i.e. art thou then so small, so forsaken), that thou hast 
any need to fear” (fut. consec., according to Ges. § 129, 1; cf. 
ki, Ex. iii. 11, Judg. ix. 28)? The attributive sentence témath 
(who will die) brings out the meaning involved in the epithet 
applied to man, viz. ’éndsh (compare in the Persian myth 
Gayomard, from the old Persian gaya meretan, mortal life) ; 
wy = VND (Ps, xxxvil. 2, xe. 5, cili. 15; compare above, ch. 
xl. 6-8) is an equation instead of a comparison. In ver. 125 
the address is thrown into a feminine form, in ver. 13a into a 
masculine one; Zion being the object in the former, and (what 
is the same thing) Israel in the latter: that thou forgettest thy 
Creator, who is also the almighty Maker of the universe, and 
soarest about in constant endless alarm at the wrath of the 
tormentor, whilst he is aiming to destroy (pichad, contremiscere, 
as in Prov. xxviii. 14; ke’dsher as in Ps. lvi. 7, Num. xxvii. 
14, lit. according as ; konén, viz. his arrows, or even his bow, as 
in Ps. xi. 2, vii. 18, cf, xxi. 13). We must not translate this 
quasi disposuisset, which is opposed to the actual fact, although 
syntactically possible (Job x. 19; Zech. x. 6). The question 
with which the fear is met, “ And wheve is the fury of the 
VOL. II. 4 
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tormentor?” looks into the future: “ There is not a trace of 
him to be seen, he is utterly swept away.” If hammétsig sig- 
nifies the Chaldean, ver. 14, in which the warning passes into 
a promise, just as in the first half the promise passed into a 
warning, is not to be understood as referring to oppression by 
their own countrymen, who were more heathenish than Israel- 
itish in their disposition, as Knobel supposes ; but tso'eh (from 
isééh, to stoop or bend) is an individualizing description of the 
exiles, who were in captivity in Babylon, and some of them 
actually in prison (see ch. xlii. 7, 22). Those who were lying 
there in fetters, and were therefore obliged to bend, hastened 
to be loosed, z.e. would speedily he set at liberty (the conquest 
of Babylon by Cyrus may be referred to here); they would 
not die and fall into the pit (constr. pregnans), nor would their 
bread fail; that is to say, if we regard the two clauses as the 
dissection of one thought (which is not necessary, however, 
though Hitzig supports it), “he will not die of starvation.” 
The pledge of this is to be found in the all-sufficiency of 
Jehovah, who throws the sea into a state of trembling (even by 
a threatening word, g“drdéh ; Y3° is the construct of the parti- 
ciple, with the tone upon the last syllable, as in Lev. xi. 7, Ps. 
xciv. 9: see Bar's Psalter, p. 132, from raga‘, tremefacere), so 
that its waves roar (cf. Jer. xxxi. 35, and the original passage 
in Job xxvi. 12). 

The promise, as the pledge of which Jehovah has staked 
His absolute power, to which everything must yield, now rises 
up to an eschatological height, from the historical point at 
which it began. Ver.16. “And I put my words into thy mouth, 
and in the shadow of my hand have I covered thee, to plant 
heavens, and to found an earth, and to say to Zion, Thou art my 
people.” It is a lofty calling, a glorious future, for the prepa- 
ration and introduction of which Israel, although fallen as low 
as ver. 7 describes, has been equipped and kept in the shadow 
of unapproachable omnipotence. Jehovah has put His words 
into the mouth of this Israel—His words, the force and cer- 
tainty of which are measured by His all-determining absolute- 
ness. And what is the exalted calling which it is to subserve 
throngh the medium of these words, and for which it is pre- 
served, without previously, or indeed at any time, passing 
away? We must not render it, “that thou mayest plant,” 
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etc., with which the conclusion does not harmonize, viz. “ that 
thou mayest say,” etc.; for it is not Israel who says this to 
Israel, but Jehovah says it to Israel. The planter, founder, 
speaker, is therefore Jehovah. It is God’s own work, 'to which 
Israel is merely instrumentally subservient, by means of the 
words of God placed in its mouth, viz. the new creation of the 
world, and the restoration of Israel to favour; both of them, 
the former as well as the latter, regalia of God. The reference 
is to the last times. The Targum explains it thus: “to restore 
the people of whom it is said, They will be as numerous as the 
stars of heaven; and to perfect the church, of which it is 
said, They will be as numerous as the dust of the earth.” 
Knobel understands by this a completion of the theocracy, and 
a new arrangement of the condition of the world; Ewald, a 
new spiritual creation, of which the liberation of Israel is the 
first corner-stone. But the prophecy speaks of a new heaven 
and a new earth, in something more than a figurative sense, as 
a new creation of God (ch. Ixv. 17). Jehovah intends to 
create a new world of righteousness and salvation, and practi- 
cally to acknowledge Zion as His people. The preparation for 
this great and all-renewing work of the future is aided by the 
true Israel, which is now enslaved by the heathen, and dis- 
owned and persecuted by its own countrymen. A future of 
salvation, embracing Israel and the heaven and the earth, is 
implied in the words placed by Jehovah in the month of His 
Church, which was faithful to its calling. These words in 
their mouth are the seed-corns of a new world in the midst of 
the old. The fact that the very same thing is said here of the 
true spiritual Israel, as in ch. xlix. 2 of the one servant of 
Jehovali, may be explained in the same manner as when the 
apostles apply to themselves, in Acts xiii. 47, a word of God 
relating to the one Servant of Jehovah, by saying, “So hath 
the Lord commanded us.” The One is, in fact, one with 
this Israel; He is this Israel in its highest potency ; He towers 
above it, but only as the head rises above the members of the 
body, with which it forms a living whole. There is no necessity, 
therefore, to assume, as Hengstenberg and Philippi do, that 
ver. 13 contains an address from the One who then stood before 
the mind of the prophet. ‘“ There is no proof,” as Vitringa 
affirms, “ of any change in the object in this passage, nor any 
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solid reason for assuming it.” The cirenmference of the idea is 
always the same. Here, however, it merely takes the direction 
towards the centre, and penetrates its smaller inner circle, but 
does not go back to the centre itself. 

Just as we fonnd above, that the exclamation “awake” (‘a7?), 
which the church addresses to the arm of Jehovah, grew out of 
the preceding great promises ; so here there grows out of the 
same another “awake” (Aith' or‘r?), which the prophet addresses 
to Jerusalem in the name of his God, and the reason for which is 
given in the form of new promises. Vers. 17-23. “ Wake thyself 
up, wake thyself up, stand up, O Jerusalem, thou that hast drunk 
out of the hand of Jehovah the goblet of His fury: the goblet cup 
of reeling hast thou drunk, sipped out. There was none who 
guided her of all the children that she had brought forth; and none 
who took her by the hand of all the children that she had brought 
up. There were two things that happened to thee; who should. 
console thee? Devastation, and ruin, and famine, and the sword: 
how should I comfort thee? Thy children were benighted, lay at 
the corners of all the streets like a snared antelope: as those who 
were full of the fury of Jehovah, the rebuke of thy God. There- 
fore hearken to this, O wretched and drunken, but not with wine : 
Lhus saith thy Lord, Jehovah, and thy God that defendeth His 
people, Behold, I take out of thine hand the goblet of reeling, the 
goblet cup of my fury: thou shalt not continue to drink it any 
more. And I put it into the hand of thy tormentors ; who said to 
thy soul, Bow down, that we may go over; and thou madest thy 
back like the ground, and like a public way for those who go over 
it.” In ver. 17, Jernsalem is regarded as a woman lying on 
the ground in the sleep of faintness and stupefaction. She has 
been obliged to drink, for her pnnishment, the goblet filled 
with the fury of the wrath of God, the goblet which throws those 
who drink it into unconscious reeling ; and this goblet, which 
is called gubba‘ath kis (kbmedXov rernpiov, a genitive construc- 
tion, though appositional in sense), for the purpose of giving 
greater prominence to its swelling sides, she has not only had 
to drink, but to drain quite clean (cf. Ps. lxxv. 9, and more 
especially Ezek. xxiii. 32-34). Observe the plaintive falling 
of the tone in shdthith mdtsith. In this state of unconscious 
stupefaction was Jerusalem lying, without any help on the 
part of her children ; there was not one who came to guide the 
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stupefied one, or took her by the hand to lift her up. The 
consciousness of the punishment that their sins had deserved, 
and the greatness of the sufferings that the punishment had 
brought, pressed so heavily upon all the members of the con- 
gregation, that not one of them showed the requisite cheerful- 
ness and strength to rise up on her behalf, so as to make her 
fate at any rate tolerable to her, and ward off the worst 
calamities. What elegiae music we have here in the deep 
cadences: mikkol-binim ydlddéh, mikkol-bdnim giddélah! So 
terrible was her calamity, that no one ventured to break the 
silence of the terror, or give expression to their sympathy. 
Even the prophet, humanly speaking, is obliged to exclaim, 
‘“ How (mi, literally as who, as in Amos vii. 2, 5) should I com- 
fort thee!” He knew of no equal or greater calamity, to which 
he could point Jerusalem, according to the principle which 
experience confirms, solamen miseris socios habuisse malorum. 
This is the real explanation, according to Lam. ii. 13, though 
we must not therefore take mi as an accusative = b’mi, as 
Hitzig does. The whole of the group is in the tone of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. There were two kinds of things 
(i.e. two kinds of evils: mishpdachoth, as in Jer. xv. 3) that had 
happened to her (822 = P, with which it is used interchange- 
ably even in the Pentateuch),—namely, the devastation and ruin 
of their city and their land, famine and the sword to her chil- 
dren, their inhabitants. In ver. 20 this is depicted with special 
reference to the famine. Her children were veiled (‘ullaph, 
deliquium pati, lit. obvelari), and lay in a state of unconscious- 
ness like corpses at the corner of every street, where this 
horrible spectacle presented itself on every hand. They lay 
tho’ mikhmdr (rendered strangely and with very bad taste in 
the LXX., viz. like a half-cooked turnip; but given correctly 
_by Jerome, sicut orya, as in the LXX. at Deut. xiv. 5, ilaque- 
atus), i.e. like a netted antelope (see at Job xxxix. 9), i.e. one 
that has been taken in a hunter’s net and lies there exhausted, 
after having almost strangled itself by ineffectual attempts to 
release itself. The appositional "3 DINoIn, which refers to 
722, gives as a guippe qui the reason for all this suffering. It 
is the punishment decreed by God, which has pierced their very 
heart, and got them completely in its power. This clause 
assigning the reason, shows that the expression “ thy children” 
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(bdnayikh) is not to be taken here in the same manner as in 
Lam. ii. 11, 12, iv. 3, 4, viz. as referring to children in distinc- 
tion from adults; the subject is a general one, as in ch. v. 25. 
With ldkhen (therefore, ver. 21) the address turns from the 
picture of sufferings to the promise, in the view of which the 
cry was uttered, in ver. 17, to awake and arise. Therefore, 
viz. because she had endured the full measure of God’s wrath, 
she is to hear what His mercy, that has now begun to move, 
purposes todo. The connecting form sh*khurath stands here, 
according to Ges. § 116, 1, notwithstanding the (epexegetical) 
Vav which comes between. We may see from ch. xxix. 9 
how thoroughly this “drunk, but not with wine,” is in Isaiah’s 
own style (from this distinction between a higher and lower 
sphere of related facts, compare ch. xlvii. 14, xlviii. 10). The 
intensive plural ’&donim is only applied to human lords in 
other places in the book of Isaiah; but in this passage, in which 
Jerusalem is described as a woman, it is used once of Jehovah. 
Yéribh ‘ammo is an attributive clause, signifying “who con- 
ducts the cause of His people,” ¢.e. their advocate or defender. 
He takes the goblet of reeling and wrath, which Jerusalem has 
emptied, for ever out of her hand, and forces it newly filled 
upon her tormentors. There is no ground whatever for read- 
ing P29 (from 72, to throw down, related to *, whence comes 
tt, a precipitate or sediment) in the place of "9 (pret. hi. of 
ny, (laborare, dolere), that favourite word of the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah (ch. i. 5, 12, iil. 32, cf. i. 4), the tone of which we 
recognise here throughout, as Lowth, Ewald, and Umbreit 
propose after the Targam 7 zo it. The words attributed 
to the enemies, sh*cht v'na' dbhoréh (from shdchah, the kal of 
which only occurs here), are to be understood figuratively, as 
in Ps, cxxix. 3. Jerusalem has been obliged to let her children 
be degraded into the defenceless objects of despotic tyranny 
and caprice, both at home in their own conquered country, and 
abroad in exile. But the relation is reversed now. Jerusalem 
is delivered, after having been punished, and the instruments 
of her punishment are given up to the punishinent which their 
pride deserved. 
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FOURTH PROPHECY.—Czap. iu. 1-12. 


JERUSALEM EXCHANGES SERVITUDE FOR DOMINION, AND 
IMPRISONMENT FOR LIBERTY. 


The same call, which was addressed in ch. li. 9 to the arm 
of Jehovah that was then represented as sleeping, is here ad- 
dressed to Jerusalem, which is represented as a sleeping woman. 
Vers. 1, 2. “ Awake, awake ; clothe thyself in thy might, O Zion; 
clothe thyself in thy state dresses, O Jerusalem, thou holy city: 
for henceforth there will no more enter into thee one uncircumcised 
and unclean! Shake thyself from the dust; arise, sit down, O 
Jerusalem: loose thyself from the chains of thy neck, O captive 
daughter of Zion!” Jerusalem is lying upon the ground 
stupefied with the wrath of God, and exhausted with grief ; 
but this shameful prostration and degradation will now come 
to an end. She is to rise up and put on her might, which 
has long been broken down, and apparently has altogether 
disappeared, but which can and must be constantly renewed, 
because it rests upon the foundation of an inviolable promise. 
She is to wake up and recover her ancient power, and put on 
her state robes, i.e. her priestly and royal ornaments, which 
belong to her as a “royal city,” i.e. as the city of Jehovah and 
His anointed one. For henceforth she will be what she was 
always intended to be, and that. without any further desecra- 
tion. Heathen, uncircumcised, and those who were unclean in 
heart and flesh (Ezek. xliv. 9), had entered her by force, and 
desecrated her: heathen, who had no right to enter the con- 
gregation of Jehovah as they were (Lam. i. 10). But she 
should no longer be defiled, not to say conquered, by such 
invaders as these (Joel iv. 17; Nahum ii. 1b; compare ver. 7 
with Nahum ii. 1a). On the construction non perget intrabit 
=intrare, see Ges. § 142, 3, c. In ver. 2 the idea of the city 
falls into the background, and that of the nation takes its 
place. devi’ "2Y does not mean “captive people of Jerusa- 
lem,” however, as Hitzig supposes, for this would require Mav 
in accordance with the personification, as in ver. 2b. The ren- 
dering supported by the LXX. is the true one, “Sit down, O 
Jerusalem ;” and this is also the way in which it is accentuated. 
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The exhortation is the counterpart of ch. xlvii. 1. Jerusalem 
is sitting upon the ground as a prisoner, having no seat to sit 
upon; but this is only that she may be the more highly exalted; 
—whereas the daughter of Babylon is seated as a queen upon a 
throne, but only to be the more deeply degraded. The former 
is now to shake herself free from the dust, and to rise up and 
sit down (viz. upon a throne, Targum). The captive daughter 
of Zion (sh’bhiyydh, aiypddwros, Ex. xii. 29, an adjective 
written first for the sake of emphasis, as in ch. x. 30, iii. 11) 
is to undo for herself (stb lazare according to vol. i. p. 94 
note, like Aithnachél, ch. xiv. 2, sibt possidendo capere) the 
chains of her neck (the ehethib innpnn, they loosen themselves, 
is opposed to the beautiful parallelism) ; for she who was mourn- 
ing in her humiliation is to be restored to honour once more, 
and she who was so shamefully laden with fetters to liberty. 
The reason for the address is now given in a well-sustained 
promise. Vers. 3-6. “ For thus saith Jehovah, Ye have been 
sold for nothing, and ye shall not be redeemed with silver. For 
thus saith the Lord Jehovah, My people went down to Egypt in 
the beginning to dwell there as guests; and Asshur has oppressed 
it for nothing. And now, what have I to do here? saith 
Jehovah: for my people are taken away for nothing; their oppres- 
sors shriek, saith Jehovah, and my name ts continually blasphemed 
all the day. Therefore my people shall learn my name ; there- 
fore, in that day, that Tam He who saith, There am I” Ye 
have been sold (this is the meaning of ver. 3); but this selling 
is merely a giving over to a foreign power, without the slightest 
advantage accruing to Him who had no other object in view 
than to cause them to atone for their sins (ch. |. 1), and with- 
out any other people taking their place, and serving Him in 
their stead as an equivalent for the loss He sustained. And 
there would be no need of silver to purchase the favour of 
Him who had given them up, since a manifestation of divine 
power would be all that would be required (ch. xlv.18). For 
whether Jehovah show Himself to Israel as the Righteous One 
or as the Gracious One, as a Judge or as a Redeemer, He always 
acts as the Absolute One, exalted above all earthly affairs, 
having no need to receive anything, but able to give every- 
thing. He receives no recompense, and gives none. Whether 
puuishing or redeeming, He always guards His people’s honour, 
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proving. Himself in the one case to be all-sufficient, and in the 
other almighty, but acting in both cases freely from Himself. 
Tn the train of thought in vers. 4-6 the reason is given for 
the general statement in ver. 3. Israel went down to Egypt, 
the country of the Nile valley, with the innocent intention of 
sojourning, «.e. living as a guest (gar) there in a foreign land ; 
and yet (as we may supply from the next clause, according 
to the law of a self-completing parallelism) there it fell into 
the bondage of the Pharaohs, who, whilst they did not fear 
Jehovah, but rather despised Him, were merely the blind 
instruments of His will. Asshur then oppressed it b’ephes, i.e. 
not “at last” (ultimo tempore, as Havernick renders it), but 
(as DEN is the synonym of [8 in ch. xl. 17, xli. 12) “for 
nothing,” «i.e. without having acquired any right to it, but 
rather serving in its unrighteousness simply as the blind in- 
strument of the righteousness of Jehovah, who through the 
instrumentality of Asshur put an end first of all to the king- 
dom of Israel, and then to the kingdom of Judah. The two 
‘references to the Egyptian and Assyrian oppressions are ex- 
pressed in as brief terms as possible. But with the words 
“now therefore” the prophecy passes on in a much more 
copious strain to the present oppression in Babylon. Jehovah 
inquires, Quid mihi hie (What have I to do here)? Hitzig 
supposes poh (here) to refer to heaven, in the sense of, “ What 
pressing occnpation have I here, that all this can take place 
without my interfering?” But such a question as this would 
be far more appropriate to the Zeus of the Greek comedy than 
to the Jehovah of prophecy. nobel, who takes poh as refer- 
ring to the captivity, in accordance with the context, gives a 
ridiculous turn to the question, viz., “ What do I get here in 
Babylonia, from the fact that my people are carried off for 
nothing? Only loss.” He observes himself that there is a 
certain wit in the question. But it would be silly rather than 
witty, if, after Jehovah had just stated that He had given up 
His people for nothing, the prophet represented Him as pre- 
paring to redeem it by asking, “‘ What have I gained by it?” 
The question can have no other meaning, according to ch. xxii. 
16, than “ What have I to do here?” Jehovah is thought of as 
present with His people (cf. Gen. xlvi. 4), and means to inquire 
whether He shall continue this penal condition of exile any 
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longer (Targum, Rashi, Rosenmiiller, Ewald, Stier, etc.). The 
question implies an intention to redeem Israel, and the reason 
for this intention is introduced with kz. Israel is taken away 
(ablatus), viz. from its own native home, chinndm, i.e. without 
the Chaldeans having any human claim upon them whatever. 
The words adm own (bin) are not to be rendered, “ its 
singers lament,” as Ruetschi and Rosenmiiller maintain, since 
the singers of Israel are called m*shér‘rim ; nor “its (Israel’s) 
princes lament,” as Vitringa and Hitzig supposed, since the 
people of the captivity, although they had still their national 
sdvim, had no other mésh‘lim than the Chaldean oppressors 
(ch. xlix. 7, xiv. 5). It is the intolerable tyranny of the oppres- 
sors of His people, that Jehovah assigns in this sentence as 
the reason for His interposition, which cannot any longer be 
deferred. It is true that we do meet with Aélil (of which we 
have the future here without any syncope of the first syllable) 
in other passages in the sense of ululare, as a cry of pain; but 
just as YN, 25, MM signify a yelling utterance of either joy or 
pain, so Aélil may also be applied to the harsh shrieking of the 
capricious tyrants, like Lucan’s letis ululare triumphis, and the 
Syriac ailel, which is used to denote a war-cry and other noises 
as well. In connection with this proud and haughty bluster, 
there is also the practice of making Jehovah’s name the butt of 
their incessant blasphemy: 7839 is a part. hithpoel with an 
assimilated n and a pausal 4 for é, although it might also be a 
passive hithpoal (for the 6 in the middle syllable, compare 284, 
Mal. i. 7; 9739, Esth. viii. 14). In ver. 6 there follows the 
closing sentence of the whole train of thought: therefore His 
people are to get to learn His name, ic. the self-manifestation 
of its God, who is so despised by the heathen ; therefore (lékhen 
repeated with emphasis, like PyD in ch. lix. 18, and possibly 
min in Ps. xlv. 9) in that day, the day of redemption, (supply 
“it shall get to learn”) that “I am he who saith, Here am I,” 
i.e. that He who has promised redemption is now present as the 
True and Omnipotent One to carry it into effect. : 

The first two turns in the prophecy (vers. 1-2, 3-6) close 
here. The third turn (vers. 7-10) exults at the salvation which 
is being carried into effect. The prophet sees in spirit, how 
the tidings of the redemption, to which the fall of Babylon, 
which is equivalent to the dismission of the prisoners, gives the 
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finishing stroke, are carried over the mountains of Judah to 
Jerusalem. Ver. 7. “ How lovely upon the mountains are the 
feet of them that bring good tidings, that publish peace, that 
bring tidings of good, that publish salvation, that say unto 
Zion, Thy God reigneth royally!” The words are addressed to 
Jerusalem, consequently the mountains are those of the Holy 
Land, and especially those to the north of Jerusalem: m‘bhassér 
is collective (as in the primary passage, Nahum ii. 1; cf. xli. 27, 
Ps. lxviii. 12), “ whoever brings the glad tidings to Jerusalem.” 
The exclamation “how lovely” does not refer to the lovely — 
sound of their footsteps, but to the lovely appearance presented 
by their feet, which spring over the monntains with all the 
swiftness of gazelles (Song of Sol. ii. 17, viii. 14). Their feet 
look as if they had wings, because they are the messengers of 
good tidings of joy. The joyful tidings that are left indefinite 
in m‘bhassér, are afterwards more particularly described as a 
proclamation of peace, good, salvation, and also as containing 
the announcement “thy God reigneth,” 7.e. has risen to a right 
royal sway, or seized upon the government (328 in an in- 
choative historical sense, as in the theocratic psalms which 
commence with the same watchword, or like é@acidevce in 
Rev. xix. 6, cf. xi. 17). Up to this time, when His people 
were in bondage, He appeared to have lost His dominion (ch. 
Ixiii, 19); but now He has ascended the throne as a Redeemer 
with greater glory than ever before (ch. xxiv. 23). The 
gospel of the swift-footed messengers, therefore, is the gospel of 
the kingdom of God that is at hand; and the application which 
the apostle makes of this passage of Isaiah in Rom. x. 15, is 
justified by the fact that the prophet saw the final and uni- 
versal redemption as though in combination with the close of 
the captivity. 

How will the prophets rejoice, when they see bodily before 
them what they have already seen from afar! Ver. 8. 
“‘ Hark, thy watchers! They lift up the voice together; they 
rejoice: for they see eye to eye, how Jehovah bringeth Zion home.” 
Sip followed by.a genitive formed an interjectional clause, and 
had almost become an interjection itself (see Gen. iv. 10). 
The prophets are here called tsophim, spies, as persons who 
looked into the distance as if from a watch-tower (specula, ch. 
xxi. 6, Hab. ii. 1), just as in ch. lvi. 10. Itis assumed that 
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the people of the captivity would still have prophets among 
them: in fact, the very first word in these prophecies (ch. xl. 
1) is addressed to them. They who saw the redemption from 
afar, and comforted the church therewith (different from 
mbhassér, the evangelist of the fulfilment), lift up their voice 
together with rejoicing; for they see Jehovah bringing back 
Zion, as closely as one man is to another when he looks directly 
into his eyes (Num. xiv. 14). 3 is the same as in the construc- 
tion 2787; and zw has the transitive meaning reducere, resti- 
tuere (as in Ps. xiv. 7, cxxvi. 1, etc.), which is placed beyond all 
doubt by ¥RY in Ps, Ixxxv. 5. 

Zion is restored, Inasmuch as Jehovah turns away her 
misery, brings back her exiles, and causes the holy city to rise 
again from her ruins. Ver. 9. “Break out into exultation, sing 
together, ye ruins of Jerusalem: for Jehovah hath comforted His 
people, LHe hath redeemed Jerusalem.” Because the word of 
consolation has become an act of consolation, t.e. of redemption, 
the ruins of Jernsalem are to break out into jubilant shouting 
as they rise again from the ground. 

Jehovah has wrought out salvation through judgment in the 
sight of all the world. Ver. 10. “Jehovah hath made bare His 
holy arm before the eyes of all nations, and all the ends of the 
earth see the salvation of our God.” As a warrior is accustomed 
to make bare his right arm up to the shoulder, that he may 
fight without encnmbrance (exsertare humeros nudamque laces- 
sere pugnan, as Statins saysin Theb. i. 413), so has Jehovah 
made bare His holy arm, that arm in which holiness dwells, 
which shines with holiness, and which acts in holiness, that 
arm which has been hitherto concealed and therefore has 
appeared to be powerless, and that in the sight of the whole 
world of nations; so that all the ends of the earth come to see 
the reality of the work, which this arm has already accom- 
plished by showing itself in its unveiled glory—in other words, 
“the salvation of our God.” 

This salvation in its immediate manifestation is the libera- 
tion of the exiles; and on the ground of what the prophet sees 
in spirit, he exclaims to them (as in ch. xlviti. 20), in vers. 11, 
12: “ Go ye forth, go ye forth, go out from thence, lay hold of 
no unclean thing; go ye out of the midst of her, cleanse your- 
selves, ye that bear the vessels of Jehovah. For ye shall not go 
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out in confusion, and ye shall not go forth in flight : for Jehovah 
goeth before you, and the God of Israel is your rear-guard.” 
When they go ont from thence, i.e. from Babylon, they are not 
to touch anything unclean, i.e. they are not to enrich them- 
selves with the property of their now subjugated oppressors, as 
was the case at the exodus from Egypt (Ex. xii. 36). It is to 
be a holy procession, at which they are to appear morally as 
well as corporeally unstained. But those who bear the vessels 
of Jehovah, i.e. the vessels of the temple, are not only not to 
defile ghiemnealvos, but are to purify themselves (hibbdra with 
the tone upon the last syllable, a regular imperative niphal of 
bérar). This is an indirect prophecy, and was fulfilled in the 
fact that Cyrus directed the golden and silver vessels, which 
Nebuchadnezzar had brought to Babylon, to be restored to the 
returning exiles as their rightful property (Ezra i. 7-11). 
It would thus be possible for them to put themselves into the 
right attitude for their departure, since it would not take place 
in precipitous haste (b°chippdzon), as the departure from Egypt 
did (Deut. xvi. 3, cf. Ex. xii. 39), nor like a flight, but they 
would go forth andar the guidance of Jehovah, D250N0 (with 
the é changed into the original 2) does not mean, “ He bringeth 
you, the scattered ones, together,” but according to Num. x. 25, 
Josh. vi. 9, 18, “He closes your procession,’—He not only goes 
before you to lead you, but also behind you, to protect you (as 
in Ex. xiv. 19). For the masséph, or the rear-guard of an army, 
is its keystone, and has to preserve the compactness of the whole. 

The division of the chapters generally coincides with the 
several prophetic addresses. But here it needs emendation. 
Most of the commentators are agreed that the words “ Behold 
my servant,” etc. (hinngh yaskil ‘abhdi) commence a new sec- 
tion, like hen ‘abhdt (behold my servant) in ch. xlii. 1. 


FIFTH PROPHECY.—Cuap. Lit. 13-11. 


GOLGOTHA AND SHEBLIMINI,. OR THE EXALTATION OF THE 
SERVANT OF JEHOVAH OUT OF DEEP DEGRADATION. 


Victor F. Oehler has recently attempted to establish an 
opinion, to which no one had given expression before, viz. that 
1egypyd yi: “sit thou at my right hand.”—TR 
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the transition from the collective idea of the servant of God to 
the “ Servant of God” as an individual takes place in ver. 14, 
where Israel is addressed in the first clause, and the Messiah 
referred to in the second. But our view is a totally different 
one. In every case, thus far, in which another than Jehovah 
has spoken, it has been the one “Servant of Jehovah” who 
was the centre of the circle, the heart and head of the body of 
Israel. And after having heard him speaking himself in ch. 
1. 4-9, slix. 1-6, xlviii. 164, and Jehovah speaking concerning 
him in ch. J. 10, 11, xlix. 7-9, xlii. 1-7, it does not come upon 
us at all unexpectedly, that Jehovah begins to speak of him 
again here. Nor does it surprise us, that the prophet should 
pass in so abrupt a manner, from the exaltation of the church 
to the exaltation of the servant of Jehovah. If we look back, 
we find that he has not omitted anything, that could preclude 
the possibility of our confounding this servant of Jehovah with 
Israel itself. For although Israel itself, in its relation to 
Jehovah, is spoken of frequently enough as “my servant” 
and “his servant;” yet the passage before us is preceded by 
the same representation of Israel the community as a female, 
which has been sustained from ch. li. 17 onwards; and although 
in ch, li, 1-16 the national idea of the “servant of Jehovah” 
is expressed in the most definite manner possible (more espe- 
cially in ch. li. 7), the name employed is not that which the 
personal “ Servant,” whom no one can possibly mistake in ch. 
1, 4-9, already bears in ch.].10. It is this personal Servant 
‘who is spoken of here. It is his portrait that is here filled out 
and completed, and that as a side-piece to the liberation and 
restoration of Zion-Jerusalem as depicted just before. It is the 
servant of Jehovah who conducts His people through suffer- 
ing to glory. It isin his heart, as we now most clearly discern, 
that the changing of Jehovah’s wrath into love takes place. 
He suffers with his people, suffers for them, suffers in their 
stead; because he has not brought the suffering upon himself, 
like the great mass of the people, through sin, but has volun- 
tarily submitted to it as the guiltless and righteous one, in 
order that he might entirely remove it, even to its roots, i.e. the 
guilt and the sin which occasioned it, by his own sacrifice of 
himself. Thus is Israel’s glory concentrated in him like a 
sun. The glory of Israel has his glory for a focus. He is the 
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seed-corn, which is buried in the earth, to bring forth much 
fruit ; and this “much fruit” is the glory of Israel and the sal- 
vation of the nations. 

“ Christian scholars,” says Abravanel, “interpret this pro- 
phecy as referring to that man who was crucified in Jerusalem 
about the end of the second temple, and who, according to 
their view, was the Son of God, who became man in the womb 
of the Virgin.. But Jonathan ben Uziel explains it as relating 
to the Messiah who has yet to come; and this is the opinion of 
the ancients in many of their Midrashim.” So that even the 
synagogue could not help acknowledging that the passage of 
the Messiah through death to glory is predicted here.’ And 
what interest could we have in understanding by the “servant 
of Jehovah,” in this section, the nation of Israel generally, as 
many Rabbis, both circumcised and uncircumcised, have done ; 
whereas he is that One Israelite in whom Jehovah has effected 
the redemption of both Israel and the heathen, even through 
the medium of Israel itself? Or what interest could we have 
in persuading ourselves that Jeremiah, or some unknown 
martyr-prophet, is intended, as Grotius, Bunsen, and Ewald 
suppose ; whereas it is rather the great unknown and misinter- 
preted One, whom Jewish and Judaizing exegesis still con- 
tinues to misinterpret in its exposition of the figure before us, 
just as His contemporaries misinterpreted Him when He actu- 
ally appeared among them. How many are there whose eyes 
have been opened when reading this “ golden passional of the 
Old Testament evangelist,” as Polycarp the Lysian calls it! 
In how many an Israelite has it melted the crust of his heart! 
It looks as if it had been written beneath the cross upon Gol- 
gotha, and was illuminated by the heavenly brightness of the 
full 29> aw. It is the unravelling of Ps. xxii. and Ps. cx. 
Tt forms the outer centre of this wonderful book of consolation 
(ch. xl.—Ixvi.), and is the most central, the deepest, and the 
loftiest thing that the Old Testament prophecy, outstripping 
itself, has ever achieved. 

And yet it does not belie its Old Testament origin. For 
the prophet sees the advent of “the servant of Jehovah,” and 

1 See A. M. M‘Caul’s tract on Isa. liii., and the ‘‘ Old Jewish Midrash 


of the Suffering Redeemer” in our Mag. Saat auf Hoffnung, i. 3, pp. 
87-39. 
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His rejection by His own people, bound up as it were with the 
duration of the captivity. It is at the close of the captivity 
that he beholds the exaltation of the Servant of Jehovah, who 
has died and been buried, and yet lives for ever; and with His 
exaltation the inward and outward return of Israel, and the 
restoration of Jerusalem in its renewed and final glory; and 
with this restoration of the people of God, the conversion of the 
nations and the salvation of mankind.’ 

In this sense there follows here, immediately after the cry, 
“ Go ye out from Babylon,” an index pointing from the suffer- 
ing of the Servant to "His reward in glory. Ch. li. 13. “Behold, 
my servant will act wisely; he will come forth, and arise, and be 
very high.” Even apart from ch. xlii. 1, hinngh (hén) is a 
favourite commencement with Isaiah ; and this very first verse 
contains, according to Isaiah’s custom, a brief, condensed ex- 
planation of the theme. The exaltation of the Servant of 
Jehovah is the theme of the prophecy which follows, In ver. 
13a the way is shown, by which He reaches His greatness; in 
ver. 135 the increasing greatness itself. 2en by itself means 
simply to gain, prove, or act with intelligence (LXX. cvvycer) ; 


1 I cannot refrain from repeating here a passage taken from my closing 
remarks on Drechsler (iii. 376), simply because I cannot find any better 
way of expressing what I have to say upon this point: ‘* When Isaiah 
sang his dying song on the border line of the reigns of Hezekiah and 
Manasseh, all the coming sufferings of his people appeared to be concen- 
trated in the one view of the captivity in Babylon. And it was in the 
midst of this period of suffering, which formed the extreme limit of his 
range of vision, that he saw the redemption of Israel beginning to appear. 
He saw the servant of Jehovah working among the captives, just as at His 
coming He actually did appear in the midst of His people, when they were in 
bondage to the imperial power of the world; he also saw the Servant of 
Jehovah passing through death to glory, and Israel ascending with Him, 
as in fact the ascension of Jesus was the completion of the redemption of 
Israel; and it was only the unbelief of the great mass of Israel which occa- 
sioned the fact, that this redemption waa at first merely the spiritual 
redemption of believers out of the nation, and not the spiritual and 
physical redemption of the nation as a whole. So far, therefore, a broad 
gap was made in point of time between the exaltation of the servant of 
Jehovah and the glorious restoration of Israel which is still in the future ; 
and this gap was hidden from the prophet’s view. It is only the coming 
of Christ in glory which will fully realize what was not yet realized when 


He entered into, glory after the sufferings of death, on account of Israel's 
unbelief.” 
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and then, since intelligent action, as a rule, is also effective, it 
is used as synonymous with myn, WWII, to act with result, te. 
so as to be successful. Hence it is only by way of sequence 
that the idea of “ prosperously” is connected with that of 
“ prudently” (eg. Josh. i. 8; Jer. x. 21). The word is never 
applied to such prosperity as a man enjoys without any effort of 
his own, but only to such as he attains by successful action, 
ie. by such action as is appropriate to the desired and desirable 
result. In Jer. xxili. 2, where hiskil is one feature in the 
picture of the dominion exercised by the Messiah, the idea of 
intelligent action is quite sufficient, without any further sub- 
ordinate meaning. But here, where the exaltation is derived 
from 5:3 as the immediate consequence, without any inter- 
vening y2-by, there is naturally associated with the idea of wise 
action, ze. of action suited to the great object of his call, that 
of effective execution or abundant success, which has as its 
natural sequel an ever-increasing exaltation. Rosenmiiller 
observes, in ver. 130, “ There is no need to discuss, or even to 
inquire, what precise difference there is in the meaning of the 
separate words ;” but this is a very superficial remark. If we 
consider that ram signifies not only to be high, but to rise up 
(Prov. xi. 11) and become exalted, and also to become manifest, 
as exalted (Ps. xxi. 14), and that 802, according to the imme- 
diate and original reflective meaning of the niphal, signifies to 
raise one’s self, whereas gabhah expresses merely the condition, 
without the subordinate idea of activity, we obtain this chain 
of thought: he will rise up, he will raise himself still higher, 
he will stand on high. The three verbs (of which the two 
perfects are defined by the previous future) consequently de- 
note the commencement, the continuation, and the result or 
climax of the exaltation; and Stier is not wrong in recalling 
to mind the three principal steps of the ewaltatio in the his- 
torical fulfilment, viz. the resurrection, the ascension, and the 
sitting down at the right hand of God. The addition of the 
word 1&9 shows very clearly that 22 is intended to be taken 
as the final result: the servant of Jehovah, rising from stage 
to stage, reaches at last an immeasurable height, that towers 
above everything besides (comp. brrepiywoe in Phil. ii. 9, with 
tnpobels in Acts ii. 33, and for the nature of the dmepupwoe, 
‘Eph. i. 20-23). 
VOL. II. U 
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The prophecy concerning him passes now into an address 
to him, as in ch. xlix. 8 (cf. ver. 7), which sinks again imme- 
diately into an objective tone. Vers. 14, 15. “ Just as many 
were astonished at thee: so disfigured, his appearance was not 
human, and his form not like that of the children of men: so 
will he make many nations to tremble ; kings will shut their mouth 
at him: for they see what has not been told them, and discover 
what they have not heard.” Both Oehler and Hahn suppose 
that the first clause is addressed to Israel, and that it is here 
pointed away from its own degradation, which excited such 
astonishment, to the depth of suffering endured by the One 
man. Hahn’s principal reason, which Oehler adopts, is the 
sudden leap that we should otherwise have to assume from the 
second person to the third,—an example of “ negligence” 
which we can hardly impute to the prophet. But a single 
glance at ch. xlii. 20 and i. 29 is sufficient to show how little 
force there is in this principal argument. We should no doubt 
expect Day or Woy after what has gone before, if the nation 
were addressed; but it is difficult to see what end a comparison 
between the sufferings of the nation and those of the One man, 
which merely places the sufferings of the two in an external 
relation to one another, could be intended to answer; whilst 
the second kén (so), which evidently introduces an antithesis, 
is altogether unexplained. The words are certainly addressed 
to the servant of Jehovah; and the meaning of the sicut (just 
as) in ver. 14, and of the sie (so) which introduces the prin- 
cipal sentence in ver. 15, is, that just as His degradation was 
the deepest degradation possible, so His glorification would be 
of the loftiest kind. The height of the exaltation is held up 
as presenting a perfect contrast to the depth of the degrada- 
tion. The words, “ so distorted was his face, more than that 
of a man,” form, as has been almost unanimously admitted 
since the time of Vitringa, a parenthesis, containing the reason 
for the astonishment excited by the servant of Jehovah. Stier 
is wrong in supposing that this first “so” (ken) refers to ka’dsher 
(just as), in the sense of “If men were astonished at thee, 
there was ground for the astonishment.” Ver. 15 would not 
stand out as an antithesis, if we adopted this explanation ; 
moreover, the thought that the fact corresponded to the im- 
pression which men received, is a very tame and unnecessary 
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one; and the change of persons in sentences related to one 
another in this manner is intolerably harsh; whereas, with 
our view of the relation in which the sentences stand to one 
another, the parenthesis prepares the way for the sudden change 
from a direct address to a declaration. Hitherto many had 
been astonished at the servant of Jehovah: shdmem, to be 
desolate or waste, to be thrown by anything into a desolate or 
benumbed condition, to be startled, confused, as it were petri- 
fied, by paralyzing astonishment (Lev. xxvi. 32; Ezek. xxvi. 
16). To such a degree (ken, adeo) was his appearance mish- 
chath méish, and his form mibb’ne ’dddm (sc. mishchath). We 
might take mishchath as the construct of mishchdth, as Hitzig 
does, since this connecting form is sometimes used (e.g. xxxiii. 6) 
even without any genitive relation; but it may also be the 
absolute, syncopated from FANN = nnn (Hiavernick and 
Stier), like moshchath in Mal. i. 14, or, what we prefer, after 
the form mirmas (ch. x. 6), with the original 4, without the 
usual lengthening (Ewald, § 160, c, Anm. 4). His appearance 
and his form were altogether distortion (stronger than moshchath, 
distorted), away from men, out beyond men, #.e. a distortion that 
destroys all likeness to a man ;* "ish does not signify man as 
distinguished from woman here, but a human being generally. 
The antithesis follows in ver. 15: viz. the state of glory in which 
this form of wretchedness has passed away. As a parallel 
to the “ many” in ver. 14, we have here “ many nations,” indi- 
cating the excess of the glory by the greater fulness of the 
expression ; and as a parallel to “were astonished at thee,” 
“he shall make to tremble” (yazzeh), in other words, the effect 
which He produces by what He does to the effect produced by 
what He suffers. The hiphil hizedh generally means to spirt 
or sprinkle (adspergere), and is applied to the sprinkling of the 


1The church before the time of Constantine pictured to itself the 
Lord, as He walked on earth, as repulsive in His appearance ; whereas the 
church after Constantine pictured Him as having quite an ideal beauty 
(see my tract, Jesus and Hillel, 1865, p. 4). They were both right: un- 
attractive in appearance, though not deformed, He no doubt was in the 
days of His flesh ; but He is ideally beautiful in His glorification. The 
body in which He was born of Mary was no royal form, though faith could 
see the dora shining through. It was no royal form, for the suffering of 
death was the portion of the Lamb of God, even from His mother’s womb ; 
but the glorified One is infinitely exalted above all the ideal of art. 
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blood with the finger, more especially upon the capporeth and 
altar of incense on the day of atonement (differing in this re- 
spect from zérag, the swinging of the blood out of a bowl), 
also to the sprinkling of the water of purification upon a leper 
with the bunch of hyssop (Lev. xiv. 7), and of the ashes of the 
red heifer upon those defiled through touching a corpse (Num. 
xix. 18); in fact, generally, to sprinkling for the purpose of 
expiation and sanctification. And Vitringa, Hengstenberg, 
and others, accordingly follow the Syriac and Vulgate in adopt- 
ing the rendering adsperget (he will sprinkle). They have 
the usage of the language in their favour; and this explana- 
tion also commends itself from a reference to °32 in ch. liii. 4, 
and 3) in ch. liii. 8 (words which are generally used of leprosy, 
and on account of which the suffering Messiah is called in 
b. Sanhedrin 98b by an emblematical name adopted from the 
old synagogue, “the leper of Rabbi’s school”), since it yields 
the significant antithesis, that he who was himself regarded as 
unclean, even as a second Job, would sprinkle and sanctify whole 
nations, and thus abolish the wall of partition between Israel 
and the heathen, and gather together into one holy church 
with Israe] those who had hitherto been pronounced “unclean” 
(ch. lii. 1). But, on the other hand, this explanation has so far 
the usage of the language against it, that Aizzdh is never con- 
strued with the accusative of the person or thing sprinkled (like 
adspergere aliqua re aliquem; since ’eth in Lev. iv. 6,17 is a 
preposition like ‘al, ’e? elsewhere) ; moreover, there would be 
something very abrupt in this sudden representation of the 
servant as a priest. Such explanations as “he will scatter 
asunder” (disperget, Targum, etc.), or “he will spill” (sc. their 
blood), are altogether out of the question; such thoughts as 
these would be quite out of place in a spiritual picture of sal- 
vation and glory, painted upon the dark ground we have here. 
The verb ndézdh signified primarily to leap or spring; hence 
hizzdh, with the causative meaning to sprinkle. The kal com- 
bines the intransitive and transitive meanings of the word 
“spirt,” and is used in the former sense in ch. lxiii. 3, to 
signify the springing up or sprouting up of any liquid scattered 
about in drops. The Arabic nazd (see Ges. Thes.) shows that 
this verb may also be applied to the springing or leaping of 
living beings, caused by excess of emotion. And accordingly 
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we follow the majority of the commentators in adopting the 
rendering ewsilire faciet. The fact that whole nations are the 
object, and not merely individuals, proves nothing to the con- 
trary, as Hab. iii. 6 clearly shows. The reference is to their 
leaping up in amazement (L.XX. Oavydoovrar) ; and the verb 
denotes less an external than an internal movement. They 
will tremble with astonishment within themselves (cf. pdachida 
v'rdgza in Jer. xxxiii. 9), being electrified, as it were, by the 
surprising change that has taken place in the servant of Je- 
hovah. The reason why kings “shut their mouths at him” is 
expressly stated, viz. wliat was never related they see, and what 
was never heard of they perceive; i.e. it was something going 
far beyond all that had ever been reported to them outside the 
world of nations, or come to their knowledge within it. Hitzig’s 
explanation, that they do not trust themselves to begin to speak 
before him or along with him, gives too feeble a sense, and 
would lead us rather to expect WB? than roy, The shutting of 
the mouth is the involuntary effect of the overpowering impres- 
sion, or the manifestation of their extreme amazement at one 
so suddenly brought out of the depths, and lifted up to so great 
aheight. The strongest emotion is that which remains shut 
up within ourselves, because, froin its very intensity, it throws 
the whole nature into a suffering state, and drowns all reflec- 
tion in emotion (cf. yachdrish in Zeph. iii. 17). The parallel 
in ch. xlix. 7 is not opposed to this; the speechless astonish- 
ment, at what is unheard and inconceivable, changes into ador- 
ing homage, as soon as they liave become to some extent 
familiar with it. The first turn in the prophecy closes here : 
The servant of Jehovah, whose inhuman sufferings excite sucht 
astonishment, is exalted on high; so that from utter amazement 
the nations tremble, and their kings are struck dumb. 

But, says the second turn in ch. liii. 1-3, the man of sor- 
rows was despised among us, and the prophecy as to his future 
was not believed. We liear the first lamentation (the question 
is, From whose mouth does it come?) in ver. 1: “ Who hath 
believed our preaching; and the arm of Jehovah, over whom has 
it been revealed?” “I was formerly mistaken,” says Hofmann 
(Schriftbeweis, ii. 1, 159, 160), “as to the connection between 
ch. lili. 1 and ch. lii, 13-15, and thought that the Gentiles 
were the speakers in the former, simply because it was to them 
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that the latter referred. But I see now that I was in error. 
It is affirmed of the heathen, that they have never heard before 
the things which they now see with their eyes. Consequently 
it cannot be they who exclaim, or in whose name the inquiry is 
made, Who hath believed our preaching?” Moreover, it can- 
not be they, both because the redemption itself and the exalta- 
tion of the Mediator of the redemption are made known to 
them from the midst of Israel as already accomplished facts, 
and also because according to ch. li. 15 (cf. ch. xlix. 7, xlii. 4, 
li. 5) they hear the things unheard of before, with amazement 
which passes into reverent awe, as the satisfaction of their own 
desires, in other words, with the glad obedience of faith. And 
we may also add, that the expression in ch. lili. 8, “for the 
transgression of my people,” would be quite out of place in the 
mouths of Gentiles, and that, as a general rule, words attri- 
buted to Gentiles ought to be expressly introduced as theirs. 
Whenever we find a “ we” introduced abruptly in the midst of 
a prophecy, it is always Israel that speaks, including the pro- 
phet himself (ch. xlii. 24, Ixiv. 5, xvi. 6, xxiv. 16, etc.). Hof- 
mann therefore very properly rejects the view advocated by 
many, from Calvin down to Stier and Oehler, who suppose 
that it is the prophet himself who is speaking here in connec- 
tion with the other heralds of salvation; “for,” as he says, 
“how does all the rest which is expressed in the Ist pers. 
plural tally with such a supposition?” It it is really Israel, 
which confesses in vers. 2 sqq. how blind it has been to the 
calling of the servant of Jehovah, which was formerly hidden 
in humiliation but is now manifested in glory; the mournful 
inquiry in ver. 1 must also proceed from the mouth of Israel. 
The references to this passage in John xii. 37, 38, and Rom. 
x. 16, do not compel us to assign ver. 1 to the prophet and his 
comrades in office. It is Israel that speaks even in ver. 1. The 
nation, which acknowledges with penitence how shamefully it 
has mistaken its own Saviour, laments that it has put no faith 
in the tidings of the lofty and glorious calling of the servant of 
God. We need not assume, therefore, that there is any change 
of subject in ver.2; and (what is still more decisive) it is 
necessary that we should not, if we would keep up any close 
connection between ch. liii. 1 and ch. lii. 15. The heathen 
receive with faith tidings of things which had never been heard 
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of before ;, whereas Israel has to lament that it put no faith in 
the tidings which it had heard long, long before, not only with 
reference to the person and work of the servant of God, but 
with regard to his lowly origin and glorions end. nyDw (a 
noun after the form Ay, nya, a uate form from that of 
nbn, which is derived fou the adjective >a) signifies the hear- 
say ‘deni; i.e. the tidings, more especially the prophetic an- 
nouncement in ch. xxviii. 9; and 2NYPY, according to the primary 
subjective force of the suffix, is eon alent to UYRw AWS Nywow 
(ef. Jer. xlix. 14), ie. the hearsay which we ‘have heard. 
‘There were some, indeed, who did not refuse to believe the 
tidings which Israel ion : GAN ov wavres iTHKOVTAY TO 
evayyerim (Rom. x. 16); the number of the believers was 
vanishingly small, when compared with the unbelieving mass of 
the nation. And it is the latter, or rather its remnant which 
had eventually come to its senses, that here inquires, Who hath 
believed our preaching, t.e. the preaching that was common 
among us? The substance of the preaching, which had not 
been, believed, was the exaltation of the servant of God from a 
state of deep degradation. This is a work performed by the 
“arm of Jehovah,” namely, His holy arm that has been made 
bare, and that now effects the salvation of His people, and of 
the nations generally, according to His own counsel (ch. lii. 10, 
li. 5). This arm works down from on high, exalted far above 
all created things; men have it above them, and it is made 
manifest to those who recognise it in what is passing around 
them. Who, asks Israel, has had any faith in the coming 
exaltation of the servant of God? who has recognised the omni- 
poteuce of Jehovah, which has set itself to effect his exaltation? 
All that follows is the confession of the Israel of the last times, 
to which this question is the introduction. We must not over- 
look the fact that this golden “ passional” is also one of the 
greatest prophecies of the future conversion of the nation, 
which has rejected the servant of God, and allowed the Gentiles 
to be the first to recognise him. At last, though very late, it 
will feel remorse. And when this shall once take place, then 
and not till then will this chapter—which, to use an old epithet, 
will ever be carnificina Rabbinorum—receive its complete his- 
torical fulfilment. 

The confession, which follows, grows out of the great 
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lamentation depicted by Zechariah in Zech. xii. 11 sqq. Ver. 
2. “ And he sprang up like a layer-shoot before Him, and like a 
root-sprout out of dry ground: he had no form, and no beauty; and 
we looked, and there was no look, such that we could have found 
pleasure in him.” Ver. 2, as a sequel to ver. 15, looks back to the 
past, and describes how the arm of Jehovah manifested itself in 
the servant’s course of life from the very beginning, though im- 
perceptibly at first, and unobserved by those who merely noticed 
the outside. The suffix of YB? cannot refer to the subject of 
the interrogative sentence, as Hahn and Hofmann suppose, for 
the answer to the guts there is nemo; it relates to Jehovah, by 
which it is immediately preceded. Before Jehovah, namely, 
so that He, whose counsel tlius began to be fulfilled, fixed His 
eye upon him with watchfulness and protecting care, he grew 
up P23, like the suckling, i.e. (in a horticultural sense) the 
tender twig which sucks up its nourishment from the root and 
stem (not as Hitzig supposes, according to Ezek. xxxi. 16, from 
the moisture in the soil); for the tender twig upon a tree, or 
trunk, or stalk, is called np3 (for which we have P3i* here) : 

vid. Ezek. xvii. 22, the twig of a cedar; Ps. Ixxx. 12 (11), of a 
vine ; Job viii. 16, of a liana. It is thought of here as a layer, 
as in Ezek. xvii. 29 ; and, indeed, as the: second figure shows 
when taken in connection with ch. xi. 1, as having been laid 
down after the proud cedar of the Davidic monarchy from 
which it sprang had been felled; for elsewhere it is compared 
to a shoot which springs from the root left in the ground after 
the tree has been felled. Both figures depict the lowly and 
unattractive character of the small though vigorous begin- 
ning. The expression “out of dry ground,” which belongs to 
both figures, brings out, in addition, the miserable character of 
the external circumstances in the midst of which the birth and 
growth of the servant had taken place. The “dry ground” 
is the existing state of the enslaved and degraded nation; ie, 
he was subject to all the conditions inseparable from a nation 
that had been given up to the power of the world, and 
was not only endaring all the consequent misery, but was 
in utter ignorance as to its cause; in a word, the dry ground 
is the corrupt character of the age. In what follows, the 
majority of the commentators have departed from the accents, 
and adopted the rendering, “he had no form and no beauty, 
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that we should look at Him” (should have looked at Him), viz. 
with fixed looks that loved to dwell upon Him. This rendering 
was adopted by Symmachus and Vitringa (iva eiSwpev adrov; 
ut ipsum respiceremus). But Luther, Stier, and others, very 
properly adhere to the existing punctuation ; since the other 
would lead us to expect {2 7872 instead of 37872), and the close 
reciprocal relation of ANTON UND, which resembles a play 
upon the words, is entirely expunged. ‘The meaning therefore 
is, “ We saw Him, and there was nothing in His appearance 
to make us desire Him, or feel attracted by Him.” The literal 
rendering of the Hebrew, with its lively method of transferring 
you into the precise situation, is ut concupisceremus eum (delec- 
taremur eo); whereas, in our oriental style, we should rather 
have written ut concupivissemus, using the pluperfect instead of 
the imperfect, or the tense of the associated past. Even in this 
sense #7872) is very far from being unmeaning: He dwelt in 
Israel, so that they had Him bodily. before their eyes, but in 
His outward appearance there was nothing to attract or delight 
the senses. 

On the contrary, the impression produced by His appear- 
ance was rather repulsive, and, to those who measured the great 
and noble by a merely worldly standard, contemptible. Ver. 3. 
“ He was despised and forsaken by men; a man of griefs, and 
well acquainted with disease; and like one from whom men hide 
their face: despised, and we esteemed Him not.” All these dif- 
ferent features are predicates of the erat that is latent in non 
species ei neque decor and non adspectus. Nibhzeh is introduced 
again palindromically at the close in Isaiah’s peculiar style; 
consequently Martini’s conjecture ‘\) Nd 3713) is to be rejected. 
This nibhzeh (cf. bézoh, ch. xlix. 7) is the keynote of the 
description which looks back in this plaintive tone. The pre- 
dicate chddal ’ishim is misunderstood by nearly all the com- 
mentators, inasmuch as they take O'S as synonymous with 
pwx732, whereas it is rather used in the sense of v*x™23 (lords), 
as distinguished from b‘ne ’éddém, or people generally (see ch. 
ii. 9,11, 17). The only other passages in which it occurs are 
Prov. viii. 4 and Ps. cxli. 4; and in both instances it signifies 
persons of rank. Hence Cocceius explains it thus: “ wanting 
in men, i.e. having no respectable men with Him, to support 
Him with their authority.” It might also be understood as 
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meaning the ending one among men, ‘.¢. the one who takes the 
last place (S. éAdyoros, Jer. novissimus); but in this case 
He Himself wonld be described as 8, whereas it is absolutely 
affirmed that He had not the appearance or distinction of such 
anone. But the rendering dejiciens (wanting) is quite correct; 
compare Job xix. 14, “my kinsfolk have failed” (defecerunt, 
chéd'la, ccgnati mei). The Arabic chadhalahu or chadhala 
‘anhu (he left him in the lurch, kept back from him, forsook 
him) also points to the true meaning; and from this we have 
the derivatives chddhil, refusing assistance, leaving without 
help; and machdhil, helpless, forsaken (see Lane’s Arabic 
Lexicon). In Hebrew, chddal has not only the transitive mean- 
ing to discontinue or leave off a thing, but the intransitive, to 
cease or be in want, so that chddal ’tshim may mean one in 
want of men of rank, i.e. finding no sympathy from such men. 
The chief men of His nation who towered above the multitude, 
the great men of this world, withdrew their hands from Him, 
drew back from Him: He had none of the men of any distinc- 
tion at His side. Moreover, He was ni2830 w'N, aman of sorrow 
of heart in all its forms, i.e. a man whose chief distinction was, 
that His life was one of constant painful endurance. And He 
was also ‘9h yin, that is to say, not one known through His 
sickness (according to Deut. i. 13, 15), which is hardly snffi- 
cient to express the genitive construction; nor an acquaintance 
of disease (S. ywwortds voow, familiaris morbo), which would 
be expressed by Y3 or YTIO; but scitus morbi, i.e. one who 
was placed in a state to make the acquaintance of disease. 
The deponent passive $1!, acquainted (like bdtudch, confisus ; 
zakhur, mindful; peritus, pervaded, experienced), is supported 
by yD = WIND; Gr. ci pabdv. The meaning is not, that 
He had by nature a sickly body, falling out of one disease into 
another; but that the wrath instigated by sin, and the zeal of 
self-sacrifice (Ps. lsix. 10), burnt like the fire of a fever in His 
soul and body, so that even if He had not died a violent death, 
He would have succumbed to the force of the powers of destruc- 
tion that were innate in humanity in consequence of sin, and of 
His own self-consuming conflict with them. Moreover, He was 
Kmastér pénim mimmennt. This cannot mean, “like one 
hiding his face from us,” as Hengstenberg supposes (with an 
allusion to Lev. xiii. 45); or, what is comparatively better, 
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“like one causing the hiding of the face from him:” for although 
the feminine of the participle is written NINDd, and in the plural 
annDd for ONS is quite possible, we never meet with mastér 
for. mastir, like haster for hastir in the infinitive (ch. xxix. 15, 
ef. Deut. xxvi. 12). Hence master must be a noun (of the form 
marbéts, marbéq, mashchéth) ; and the words mean either “ like 
the hiding of the face on our part,” or like one who met with 
this from us, or (what is more natural) like the hiding of the 
face before his presence (according to ch. viii. 17, 1. 6, liv. 8, 
lix. 2, and many other passages), ic. like one whose repulsive 
face it is impossible to endure, so that men turn away their 
face or cover it with their dress (compare ch. 1. 6 with Job 
XXX. 10). And lastly, all the predicates are summed up in the 
expressive word nibhzch : He was despised, and we did not think 
Him dear and worthy, but rather “esteemed Him not,” or rather 
did not estimate Him at all, or as Luther expresses it, “ esti- 
mated Him at nothing” (chdshabh, to reckon, value, esteem, as 
in ch. xiii. 17, xxxiii. 8, Mal. iii- 16). 

The second turn closes here. The preaching concerning 
His calling and His future was not believed; but the Man of 
sorrows was greatly despised among us. 

Those who formerly mistook and despised the Servant of 
Jehovah on account of His miserable condition, now confess 
that His sufferings were altogether of a different character 
from what they had supposed. Ver. 4. “ Verily He hath 
borne our diseases and our pains: He hath laden them upon 
Himself ; but we regarded Him as one stricken, smitten of God, 
and afficted.” It might appear doubtful whether {28 (the 
fuller form of 48) is affirmative here, as in ch. xl. 7, xlv. 15, 
or adversative, as in ch. xlix. 4. The latter meaning grows 
out of the former, inasmuch as it is the opposite which is 
strongly affirmed. We have rendered it affirmatively (Jer. 
vere), not adversatively (verum, ut vero), because ver. 4 itself 
consists of two antithetical halves,—a relation which is ex- 
pressed in the independent pronouns si7 and %3M28, that answer 
to one another. The penitents contrast themselves and their 
false notion with Him and His real achievement. In Matthew 
(vii. 17) the words are rendered freely and faithfully thus: 
abros Tas dobevelas Tyav edraBe, Kal ras vocous éBdotacev. 
Even the fact that the relief which Jesus afforded to all kinds 
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of bodily diseases is regarded as a fulfilment of what is here 
affirmed of the Servant of Jehovah, is an exegetical index 
worth noticing. In 4a it is not really sin that is spoken of, 
but the evi] which is consequent upon human sin, although not 
always the direct consequence of the sins of individuals (John 
ix. 3). But in the fact that He was concerned to relieve this 
evil in all its forms, whenever it came in His way in the exer- 
cise of His calling, the relief implied as a consequence in ver. 
4a was brought distinctly into view, though not the bearing 
and lading that are primarily noticed here.) Matthew has 
very aptly rendered X¥ by @Aa@e, and 925 by é@dorace. For 
whilst bap denotes the toilsome bearing of a burden that has 
been taken up, 8¥2 combines in itself the ideas of tollere and 
ferre. When construed with the accusative of the sin, it sigui- 
fies to take the debt of sin upon one’s self, and carry it as one’s 
own, 2.e. to look at it and feel it as one’s own (e.g. Lev. v. 1, 17), 
or more frequently to bear the punishment occasioned by sin, 
i.e. to make expiation for it (Lev. xvii. 16, xx. 19, 20, xxiv. 15), | 
and in any case in which the person bearing it is not himself 
the guilty person, to bear sin in a mediatorial capacity, for the 
purpose of making expiation for it (Lev. x. 17). The LXX. 
render this x both in the Pentatench and Ezekiel AaBety 
dpaptiav, once dvaépew ; and it is evident that both of these 
are to be understood in the sense of an expiatory bearing, and 
not merely of taking away, as has been recently maintained 
in opposition to the satisfactio vicaria, as we may see clearly 
enough from Ezek. iv. 4-8, where the jy NN’ is represented 
by the prophet in a symbolical action. But in the case before 
us, where it is not the sins, but “our diseases” (nen is a de- 
fective plural, as the singular would be written wn) and “our 
pains” that are the object, this mediatorial sense remains 
essentially the same. |The meaning is not merely that the Ser- 
vant of God entered into the fellowship of our sufferings, but 
that He took upon Himself the sufferings which we had to 
bear and deserved to bear, and therefore not only took them 
away (as Matt. viii. 17 might make it appear), but bore them 
in His own person, that He miglit deliver us from them.| But 
when one person takes upon himself suffering which another 
would have had to bear, and therefore not only endures it with 
him, but in his stead, this is called substitution or representation, 
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—an idea which, however unintelligible to the understanding, 
belongs to the actual substance of the common consciousness 
of man, and the realities of the divine government of the world 
as brought within the range of our experience, and one which 
has continued even down to the present time to have much 
greater vigour in the Jewish nation, where it has found its 
true expression in sacrifice and the kindred institutions, than 
in any other, at least so far as its nationality has not been 
entirely annulled.’ Here again it is Israel, which, having been 
at length better instructed, and now bearing witness against 
itself, laments its former blindness to the mediatorially vica- 
rious character of the deep agonies, both of soul and- body, that 
were endured by the great Sufferer. They looked upon them 
as the punishment of His own sins, and indeed—inasmuch as, 
like the friends of Job, they measured the sin of the Sufferer 
by the sufferings that He endured—of peculiarly great sins. 
They saw in Him ¥32, “one stricken,” i.e. afflicted with a 
hateful, shocking disease (Gen. xii. 17; 1 Sam. vi. 9),—such, 
for example, as leprosy, which was called 322 nav’ é&. (2 Kings 
xv. 5, A. ddjpevor, S. év dp dvta = leprosum, Th. pepactvyw- 
pévov, cf. pdoruyes, Mark iii. 10, scourges, i.e. bad attacks) ; 
also ony N20, “one smitten of God” (from nakhah, root 
3, 23 see Tas vol. ii. p. 146), and 3yD, bowed down (by 
God), ¢ Le. afflicted with sufferings. The name Jehovah would 
have been out of place here, where the evident intention is to 
point to the all-determining divine power generally, whose 
vengeance appeared to have fallen upon this particular suf- 
ferer. The construction mukkéh ’Elohim signifies, like the 
Arabie mugdtal rabbuh, one who has been defeated in conflict 
with God his Lord (see Jo, vol. i. p. 267); and Elohim has 
the syntactic position between the two adjectives, which it 
necessarily must have in order to be logically connected with 
them both. 

In ver. 5, 81), as contrasted with 3728), continues the true 
State of the case as contrasted with their false judgment. 
Ver. 5. “ Whereas He was pierced for our sins, bruised for our 
Baa) the punishment was laid upon Him for our peace; and 
through His stripes we were healed.” The question is, whether 
ver. 5a describes what He was during His life, or what He was 

1 See my Jesus und Ililtel, pp. 26, 27. 
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in His death. The words decide in favour of the latter. For 
although chdldl is applied to a person mortally wounded but 
not yet dead (Jer. li. 52; Ps. Ixix. 27), and chdlal to a heart 
wounded to death (Ps. cix. 22); the pure passives used here, 
which denote a calamity inflicted by violence from without, 
more especially m‘choldl, which is not the participle polal of 
chil (made to twist one’s self with pain), but the participle poal 
of chdlal (pierced, transfossus, the passive of m‘cholél, ch. li. 9), 
and the substantive clauses, which express a fact that has 
become complete in all its circumstances, can hardly be under- 
stood in any other way than as denoting, that “the servant of 
God” floated before the mind of the speaker in all the suffer- 
ings of death, just as was the case with Zechariah in Zech. 
xii. 10. There were no stronger expressions to be found in 
the language, to denote a violent and painful death. As min, 
with the passive, does not answer to the Greek to, but to 
azo, the meaning is not that it was our sins and iniquities that 
had pierced Him through like swords, and crushed Him like 
heavy burdens, but that He was pierced and crushed on account 
of our sins and iniquities. It was not His own sins and ini- 
quities, but owrs, which He had taken upon Himself, that He 
might make atonement for them in our stead, that were the 
cause of His having to suffer so cruel and painful a death. 
The ultimate cause is not mentioned; but V9 umiov’ Dw which 
follows points to it. His suffering was a musdr, which is an 
indirect affirmation that it was God who had inflicted it upon 
Him, for who else could the yosér (m’yassér) be? We have 
rendered musdér “punishment;” and there was no other word in 
the language for this idea; for though 5P3 and 7p (to which 
Hofmann refers) have indeed the idea of punishment associated 
with them, the former signifies éxSienovs, the latter érioxewrs, 
whereas miusdr not only denotes mazdeia, as the chastisement 
of love (Prov. iii. 11), but also as the infliction of punishment 
(= Tywmpia, Kodacis, Prov. vil. 22, Jer. xxx. 14), just as 
David, when he prayed that God might not punish him in His 
anger and hot displeasure (Ps. vi. 2), could not find a more 
suitable expression for punishment, regarded as the execution 
of judgment, than 70° (M'3N), The word itself, which follows 
the form of masdd (ch. xxviii. 16), signified primarily being 
chastised (from ydsar = vdsar, constringere, coercere), and 
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included from the very outset the idea of practical chastise- 
ment, which then passed over into that of admonition in words, 
of warning by example, and of chastity as a moral quality. 
In the case before us, in which the reference is to a sufferer, 
and to a mdsér resting upon him, this can only mean actual 
chastisement. If the expression had been YY %22>%, it would 
merely mean that God had caused Him, who had taken upon 
Himself our sins and. iniquities and thus made Himself repre- 
sentatively or vicariously guilty, to endure the chastisement 
which those sins deserved. But it is apiow spin, The con- 
nection of the words is the same as that of O%M NNN in Prov. 
xv. 31. As the latter signifies “reproof leading to life,” so 
the former signifies “the chastisement which leads to our 
peace.” It is true that the snffix belongs to the one idea, that 
that has grown up through this combination of the words, like 
Brith sh’lomi, “ty peace-covenant” (ch. liv. 10); but what else 
could our “ peace-chastisement” be, than the chastisement that 
brings us peace, or puts us into a state of salvation? This is 
the idea involved in Stier’s rendering, “restoring chastisement,” 
and Hofmann’s, “the chastisement wholesome for us.” The 
difference in the exposition simply lies in the view entertained 
of the musér, in which neither of these commentators will 
allow that there is any idea of a visitation of justice here. 
But according to our interpretation, the genitive wide’, which 
defines the misdér so far as its object and results are concerned, 
clearly shows that this manifestation of the justice of God, this 
satisfaction procured by His holiness, had His love for its 
foundation and end. It was our peace, or, what is more in 
accordance with the full idea of the word, our general well- 
being, our blessedness, which these sufferings arrived at and 
secured (the synonyms of shalom are tobh and y‘sha‘ah, ch. 
lii. 7). In what follows, “and by His stripes (chabharah = 
chabbirdéh, ch. i. 6) we have been healed,” shdlom is defined as 
a condition of salvation brought about by healing. “ Venustis- 
simum "ofvpwpov,” exclaims Vitringa here. He means the 
same as Jerome when he says, suo vulnere vulnera nostra 
curavit. The stripes and weals that were inflicted upon Him 
have made us sound and well (the LX X. keeps the collective 
singular, and renders it very aptly 76 pwAwme adrod; cf. 1 Pet. 
ii. 24), We were sick unto death because of our sins; but He, 
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the sinless one, took upon Himself a suffering unto death, 
which was, as it were, the concentration and essence of the woes 
that we had deserved; and this voluntary endurance, this sub- 
mission to the justice of the Holy One, in accordance with the 
counsels of divine love, became the source of our healing. 
Thus does the whole body of the restored Israel confess with 
penitence, that it las so long mistaken Him whom Jehovab, 
as is now distinctly affirmed, had made a curse for their good, 
when they had gone astray to their own ruin. Ver. 6. “ All 
we like sheep went astray; we had turned every one to his own 
way; and Jehovah caused the iniquity of us all to fall on Him.” 
It is the state of exile, upon which the penitent Israel is here 
looking back; but exile as being, in the prophet’s view, the 
final state of punishment before the final deliverance. Israel 
in its exile resembled a scattered flock without a shepherd ; it 
had lost the way of Jehovah (ch. lxiii. 17), and every one had 
turned to his own way, in utter selfishness and estrangement 
from God (ch. lvi. 11). But whereas Israel thus heaped up 
guilt upon guilt, the Servant of Jehovah was He upon whom 
Jehovah Himself caused the punisliment of their guilt to fall, 
that He might make atonement for it through His own suffer- 
ing. Many of the more modern expositors endeavour to set 
aside the pana vicaria here, by giving to Y¥50 a meaning 
which it never has. Thus Stier renders it, “Jehovah caused 
the iniquity of all to strike or break upon Him.” Others, again, 
give a meaning to the statement which is directly at variance 
with the words themselves. Thus Hahn renders it: Jehovah 
took the gnilt of the whole into His service, causing Him to die 
a violent death through their crime. Hofmann very properly re- 
jects both explanations, and holds fast to the fact that 2 257, 
regarded as a causative of 3 me, signifies “to cause anything 
to strike or fall upon a person,’ which i is the rendering adopted 
Dy Symmachns: KUplos KATaVTHoaL eroincen eis abtoy THY avo- 
play mdvrev jpev. “ Just as the blood of a murdered man 
comes upon the murderer, when the bloody deed committed 
comes back upon him in the form of blood-guiltiness inflicting 
vengeance; so does sin come upon, overtake (Ps. xl. 13), or 
meet with the sinner. It went forth from him as his own act; 
it returns with destructive effect, as a fact by which he is con- 
demned. But in this case God does not snffer those who have 
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sinned to be overtaken by the sin they have committed ; but it 
falls mpon His servant, the righteous One.” These are Hof- 
mann’s words. But if the sin turns back upon the sinner in 
the shape of punishment, why should the sin of all men, which 
the Servant of God has taken upon Himself as His own, over- 
take Him in the form of an evil, which, even if it be a punish- 
ment, is not punishment inflicted upon Him 2 For this is just 
the characteristic of Hofmann’s doctrine of the atonement, 
that it altogether eliminates from the atoning work the recon- 
ciliation of the purposes of love with the demands of righteous- 
ness. Now it is indeed perfectly true, that the Servant of 
God cannot become the object of punishment, either as a ser- 
vant of God or as an atoning Saviour; for as servant of God 
He is the beloved of God, and as atoning Saviour He undertakes 
a work which is well pleasing to God, and ordained in God’s 
eternal counsel. So that the wrath which pours out upon 
Him is not meant for Him as the righteous One who voluntarily 
offers up Himself; but indirectly it relates to Him, so far as He 
has vicariously identified Himself with sinners, who are deserv- 
ing of wrath. How could He have made expiation for sin, if 
He had simply subjected Himself to its cosmical effects, and not 
directly subjected Himself to that wrath which is the invariable 
divine correlative of human sin? And what other reason could 
there be for God’s not rescuing Him from this the bitterest cup 
of death, than the ethical impossibility of acknowledging the 
atonement as really made, without having left the representa- 
tive of the guilty, who had presented Himself to Him as though 
guilty Himself, to taste of the punishment which they had 
deserved? It is true that vicarious expiation-and pena vicaria 
are not coincident ideas. The punishment is but one element 
in the expiation, and it derives a peculiar character from the 
fact that one innocent person voluntarily submits to it in His 
own person. It does not stand in a thoroughly external rela- 
tion of identity to that deserved by the many who are guilty ; 
but the latter cannot be set aside without the atoning indivi- 
dual enduring an intensive equivalent to it, and that in such 
a manner, that this endurance is no less a self-cancelling of 
wrath on the part of God, than an absorption of wrath on the 
part of the Mediator; and in this central point of the atoning 
work, the voluntarily forgiving love of God and the voluntarily 
vot. 11. x 
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self-sacrificing love of the Mediator meet together, like hands 
stretched out to grasp one another from the midst of a dark 
cloud. Hermann Schultz also maintains that the suffering, 
which was the consequence of sin and therefore punishment to 
the guilty, is borne by the Redeemer as suffering, without being 
punishment. But in this way the true mystery is wiped out of 
the heart of the atoning work; and this explanation is also at 
variance with the expression “the chastisement of our peace” 
in ver. 54, and the equally distinct statement in ver. 64, “ He 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” Tt was the sin of all 
Israel, as the palindromically repeated kulléna emphatically 
declares, which pressed upon Him with such force when His 
atoning work was about to be decided. But fv is used to 
denote not only the transgression itself, but also the guilt 
incurred thereby, and the punishment to which it gives rise. 
All this great multitude of sins, and mass of guilt, and weight 
of punishment, came upon the Servant of Jehovah according to 
the appointment of the God of salvation, who is gracious in 
holiness. The third turn ends here. It was our sins that He 
bore, and for our salvation that God cansed Him to suffer on 
our account. 

The fourth turn describes how He suffered and died and 
was buried. Ver. 7. “He was ill treated; whilst He suffered 
willingly, and opened not His mouth, like the sheep that is led to 
the slaughter-bench, and like a lamb that is dumb before its 
shearers, and opened not His mouth.’ The third pers. niphal 
stands first in a passive sense: He has been hard pressed (1 
Sam. xiii. 6): He is driven, or hunted (1 Sam. xiv. 24), 
treated tyrannically and unsparingly ; in a word, plagued 
(vematus ; compare the niphal in a reciprocal sense in ch. 
iii. 5, and according to the reading wx in ch. xxix. 13 in a 
reflective sense, to torment one’s self). Hitzig renders the 
next clause, “and although tormented, He opened not His 
mouth.” But although an explanatory subordinate clause may 
precede the principal clause which it more fully explains, no 
example can be found of such a clause with (a retrospective) 
83) explaining what follows; for in Job ii. 8 the circumstantial 
clause, “sitting down among the ashes,” belongs to the princi- 
pal fact which stands before. And so here, where 72¥2 (from 
which comes the participle 242, usually met with in circum- 
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stantial clauses) has not a passive, but a reflective meaning, as 
in Ex. x. 3: “He was ill treated, whilst He bowed Himself 
(= suffered voluntarily), and opened not His mouth” (the 
regular leap from the participle to the finite). The voluntary 
endurance is then explained by the simile “like a sheep that is 
led to the slaughter” (an attributive clause, like Jer. xi. 19); 
and the submissive quiet bearing, by the simile “like a lamb 
that is dumb before its shearers.” The commentators regard 


p- 393, note). The tone shows it to be the pausal form for 
TIBPN2, and so we have rendered it; and, indeed, as the inter- 
change of the perfect with the future in the attributive clause 
must be intentional, not gue obmutescit, but obmutuit. The 
following words, YB MAB’ NO, do not form part of the simile, 
which would require tiphtach, for nothing but absolute necessity 
would warrant us in assuming that it points back beyond 9M 
to mY, as Rashi and others suppose. The palindromical repe- 
tition also favours the unity of the subject with that of the 
previous mn’ and the correctness of the delicate accentuc- 
tion, with which the rendering in the LXX. and Acts viii. 32 . 
coincides. /All the references in the New Testament to the 
Lamb of God (with which the corresponding allusions to the 
passover are interwoven) spring from this passage in the book 
of Isaiah.) 

The description of the closing portion of the life of the 
Servant of Jehovah is continued in ver. 8. “ He has been taken 
away from prison and from judgment; and of His generation 
who considered: ‘ He was snatched away out of the land of the 
living ; for the wickedness of my people punishment fell upon 
Him’?” |The principal emphasis is not laid upon the fact that 
He was taken away trom suffering, but that it was out of the 
midst of suffering that He was carried off.| The idea that is 
most prominent in luggéch (with 4 in half pause) is not that of 
being translated (as in the accounts of Enoch and Elijah), but 
of being snatched or hurried away (abreptus est, ch. lii. 5, 
Ezek. xxxili. 4, etc.). The parallel is abscissus (cf. nikhrath, 
Jer. xi. 19) a terra viventium, for which 1122 by itself is supposed 
to be used in the sense of carried away (i.e. out of the sphere 
of the living into that of the dead, Lam. iii. 54; cf. Ezek. 
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xxxvii. 11, “It is all over with us”). 7¥¥ (from 7¥Y, compescere) 
is a violent constraint; here, as in Ps. cvii. 39, it signifies a 
persecuting treatment which restrains by outward force, such 
as that of prison or bonds; and mishpdt refers to the judicial 
proceedings, in which He was put upon His trial, accused and 
convicted as worthy of death,—in other words, to His unjust 
judgment. The min might indeed be understood, as in ver. 5a, 
not as referring to the persons who swept Him away (= iz), 
but, as in Ps. evii. 39, as relating to the ground and cause of 
the sweeping away. But the local sense, which is the one 
most naturally suggested by luggach (eg. ch. xlix. 24), is to be 
preferred :| hostile oppression and judicial persecution were the 
circumstances out of which He was carried away by death.| 
With regard to what follows, we must in any case adhere tothe 
ordinary usage, according to which dor (= Arab. daur, dahr, 
a revolution or period of time) signifies an age, or the men 
living in a particular age; also, in an ethical sense, the entire 
body of those who are connected together by similarity of dis- 
position (see, for example, Ps. xiv. 5); or again (= Arab. ddr) 
a dwelling, as in ch. xxxvili. 12, and possibly also (of the 
grave) in Ps. xlix. 20. Such meanings as length of life 
(Luther and Grotins), course of life (Vitringa), or fate 
(Hitzig), it is impossible to sustain. Hence the Sept. render- 
ing, Thy yevedv adtod tis Sunyjoetat, which Jerome also adopts, 
can only mean, so far as the usage of the language is con- 
cerned, “ who can declare the number of His generation” (i.e. 
of those inspired by His spirit, or filled with His life); but in 
this connection such a thought would be premature. More- 
over, the generation intended would be called iy rather than 
7, as springing from Him. Still less can we adopt the mean- 
ing “dwelling,” as Knobel does, who explains the passage thus: 
“ who considers how little the grave becomes Him, which He has 
received as His dwelling-place.” The words do not admit of 
this explanation. Hofmann formerly explained the passage as 
meaning, “ No one takes His dwelling-place into his mind or 
mouth, so as even to think of it, or inquire what had become 
of Him ;” but in His Schriftbeweis he has decided in favour of 
the meaning, His contemporaries, or the men of His generation. 
It is only with this rendering that we obtain a thought at all 
suitable to the picture of suffering given liere, or to the words 
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which follow (compare Jer. ii, 31,O ye men of this generation), 
His-ny! in that case is not the object to MMi”, the real object to 
which is rather the clause introduced by ‘3, but an adverbial 
accusative, which may serve to give emphatic prominence to 
the subject, as we may see from ch. lvii. 12, Ezek. xvii. 21, 
Neh. ix. 34 (Ges. § 117, Anm.); for M& cannot be a preposi- 
tion, since inter cequales ejus would not be expressed in Hebrew 
by ryvns, but by 93. The pilel sdchadch with b* signifies 
in Ps. cxliii. 5 a thoughtful consideration or deliberation, in 
a word, meditationem alicujus rei (compare the kal with the 
accusative, Ps. exlv. 5). The following 4 is an explanatory 
quod: with regard to His contemporaries, who considered that, 
etc. The words introduced-with 4 are spoken, as it were, out 
of the heart of His contemporaries, who ought to have con- 
sidered, but did not. We may see from ‘SY that it is intended 
to introduce a direct address; and again, if we leave Ai untrans- 
lated, like Ste recitativum (see, for example, Josh. ii. 24; com- 
pare di, Dan. ii. 25), we can understand why the address, which 
has been carried on thus far in such general terms, assumes all 
at once an individual form. It cannot be denied, indeed, that 
we obtain a suitable object for the missing consideration, if we 
adopt this rendering: “ He was torn away (3d pret.) out of the 
land of the living, through (min denoting the mediating cause) 
the wicked conduct of my people (in bringing Him to death 
to their own punishment; ¢.e. none of the men of His age 
(like mi in ver. 1, no one = only a very few) discerned what 
had befallen them on account of their sin, in ridding them- 
selves of Him by a violent death.” Hofmann and V. F. 
Oehler both adopt this explanation, saying, “Can the prophet 
have had the person of the Ecce Homo before his eye, without 
intimating that his people called down judgment upon them- 
selves, by laying violent hands upon the Servant of God?” 
We cannot, however, decide in favour of this explanation ; since 
the impression produced by this nb ya “BY YWED is, that it is 
intended to be taken as a rectification of 913) 1NI2WN MIN) in ver. 
4b, to which it stands in a reciprocal relation. This reciproca’ 
relation is brought out more fully, if we regard the force of 
the min as still continued (0b plagam que illis debebatur, Seb. 
Schmid, Kleinert, etc.) ; though not in the sense of “through 
the stroke’ proceeding from theme my people” (Hahn), which 
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would be opposed to the general usage of 323; or taking wb yn 
as a relative clause, populi mei quibus plaga debebatur (Heng- 
stenberg, Havernick). But the most natural course is to take 
lémé as referring to the Servant of God, more especially as our 
prophet uses limo pathetically for J, as ch. xliv. 15 unques- 
tionably shows (notwithstanding the remonstrance of Stier, 
who renders the passage, “ He was all plague, or smiting, for 
them”). 22 always signifies suffering as a calamity proceeding 
from God (eg. Ex. xi. 1, Ps. xxxix. 11, and in every other 
passage in which it does not occur in the special sense of 
leprosy, which also points back, however, to the generic idea of 
a plague divinely sent) ; hence Jerome renders it, “ for the sin 
of my people have J smitten Him.” The text does not read so; 
but the smiter is really Jehovah. Men looked upon His Ser- 
vant as a yu; and so He really was, but not in the sense in 
which men regarded Him as such. Yet, even if they had been 
mistaken concerning Him during His lifetime; now that He 
no longer dwelt among the living, they ought to see, as they 
looked back upon His actions and His sufferings, that it was 
not for His own wickedness, but for that of Israel, viz. to make 
atonement se it, that such a visitation from God had fallen 
upon Him @ as in ch. xxiv. 16 and ch. xxvi. 16, where the 
sentence is in the same logical subordination to the previous one 
as it is here, where Dachselt gives this interpretation, which is 
sogically quite correct: propter prevaricationem popult mez 
plaga et contingente). 

After this description in ver. 7 of the patience with which 
He suffered, and in ver. 8 of the manner in which He died, 
there follows a retrospective glance at His burial. Ver. 9. 
“ And they assigned Him His grave with sinners, and with a rich 
man in His martyrdom, because He had done no wrong, and there 
was no deceit in His mouth.” The subject to jm (assigned) is 
not Jehovah, although this would not be impossible, since 23 has 
Jehovah as the latent subject ; but it would be irreconcilable 
with ver. 10, where Jehovah is introduced as the subject with 
antithetical prominence. It would be better to assume that “my 
people” is the subject; but as this would make it appear as if the 
statement introduced in ver. 8d with 42 (for) were continued here, 
we seein compelled to refer it to dérd (His generation), which 
occurs in the principal clause. No objection could be offered 
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to our regarding “ His own generation” as the subject; but 
d6r6 is somewhat too far removed for this; and if the prophet 
had had the contemporaries of the sufferer in his mind, he 
would most likely have used a plural verb (vayyitt‘nz). Some, 
therefore, supply a personal subject of the most general kind 
to ytttén (which occurs even with a neuter subject, like the 
German es gibi, Fr. ily a, Eng. “ there is;” cf. Prov. xiii. 
10): “they (on) gave;” and looking at the history of the 
fulfilment, we confess that this is the rendering we prefer. In 
fact, without the commentary supplied by the fulfilment, it 
would be impossible to understand ver. 9@ at all. The earlier 
translators did great violence to the text, and yet failed to bring 
out any admissible thought. And the explanation which is most 
generally adopted now, viz. that "WY is the synonymous parallel 
to O'yeA (as even Luther rendered it, “ and died like a rich 
man,” with the marginal gloss, “a rich man who sets all his 
heart upon riches, z.¢. a wicked man”), is also untenable; for 
even granting that ‘dshtr could be proved by examples to be 
sometimes used as synonymous with yuh, as "2 and {38 are 
as synonyms of P"I¥, this would be just the passage in which 
it would be least possible to sustain any such use of the word ; 
since he who finds his grave with rich men, whether with the 
godly or the ungodly, would thereby have received a decent, 
and even honourable burial. This is so thoroughly sustained 
by experience, as to need no confirmation from such passages 
as Job xxi. 32. Hitzig has very good ground, therefore, for 
opposing this “synonymous” explanation; but when he adopts 


the rendering lapsator, after the Arabic jie, this is quite as 


much in opposition to Arabic usage (according to which 
this word merely signifies a person who falls into error, and 
makes a mistake in speaking), as it isto the Hebrew. Ewald 
changes wy into P'WY (a word which has no existence); and 
Béttcher alters it into 1 ‘WY, which is comparatively the best 
suggestion of all. Hofmann connects the two words *hin3 Wy, 
“ men who have become rich through the murders that they 
have treacherously caused” (though without being able to ad- 
duce any proof that moth is ever applied to the death which one 
person inflicts upon another). At any rate, all these attempts 
spring from the indisputable assumption, that to be rich is not 
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in itself a sin which deserves a dishonourable burial, to say 
nothing of its receiving one. If, therefore, oyvn and 1wy are 
not kindred ideas, they must be antithetical; but it is no easier 
to establish a purely ethical antithesis than an ethical coinci- 
dence. If, however, we take the word pyvh as suggesting the 
idea of persons found guilty, or criminals (an explanation which 
the juridical context of the passage well sustains; see at ch. 
1.9), we get a contrast which our own usage of speech also 
draws between a rich man who is living in the enjoyment of 
his own possessions, and a delinquent who has become im- 
poverished to the utmost, through hatred, condemnation, ruin. 
And if we reflect that the Jewish rulers would have given to 
Jesus the same dishonourable burial as to the two thieves, but 
that the Roman authorities handed over the body to Joseph the 
Arimathean, a “rich man” (Matt. xxvii. 57), who placed it 
in the sepulchre in his own garden, we see an agreement at 
once between the gospel history and the prophetic words, which 
could only be the work of the God of both the prophecy and 
its fulfilment, inasmuch as no suspicion could possibly arise of 
there having been any human design of bringing the former 
into conformity with the latter. But if it be objected, that 
according to the parallel the ‘édshir must be regarded as dead, 
quite as much as the r’sid‘tm, we admit the force of this 
objection, and should explain it in this way: “They assigned 
Him His grave with criminals, and after He had actually died 
a martyr’s death, with a rich man;” 7.e. He was to have lain 
where the bodies of criminals lie, but He was really laid in a 
grave that was intended for the corpse of a rich man.? The 
rendering adopted by Vitringa and others, “ and He was with 
a rich man in his death,” is open to this objection, that such a 
clause, to be quite free from ambiguity, would require Pwy-ne 
ym si, Hengstenberg and Stier very properly refer both 
im and 173, which must be repeated in thought, to the second 
clause as well as the first. The rendering tumulum ejus must 
be rejected, since bémdh never has this meaning; and Ya, 
which is the pointing sustained by three Codd., would not be 
mausolea, but a lofty burial-hill, after the fashion of the 
Hiinengrdaber (certain “ giants’ graves,” or barrows, in Holstein 


1 A clairvoyant once said of the Lord: “ Died like a criminal ; buried 
like a prince of the earth” (vid. Psychol. pp. 262, 364). 
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and Saxony).' ‘nin is a plur. exaggerativus here, as in Ezek. 
xxvill, 10 (compare m*mothé in Ezek. xxviii. 8 and Jer. xvi. 4) ; 
it is applied to a violent death, the very pain of which makes it 
like dying again and again. The first clause states with whom 
they at first assigned Him His grave; the second with whom it 
was assigned Him, after He had really died a painful death. 
“Of course,” as F. Philippi observes, “this was not a thorough 
compensation for the ignominy of having died tlie death of a 
criminal; but the honourable burial, granted to one who had 
been ignominiously put to death, showed that there must be 
something very remarkable about Him. It was the beginning 
of the glorification which commenced with His death.” If we 
have correctly interpreted the second clause, there can be no 
doubt in our minds, since we cannot shake the word of God 
like a kaleidoscope, and multiply the sensus complex, as Stier 
does, that N? Dy (=N> "wis-by) does not mean “notwithstanding 
that not,” as in Job xvi. 17, but “ because not,” like Daroy in 
Gen. xxxi. 20. The reason why the Servant of God received 
such honourable treatment immediately after His ignominiovus 
martyrdom, was to be found in His freedom from sin, in the 
fact that He had done no wrong, and there was no deceit in 
His mouth (LXX. and 1 Pet. ii. 22, where the clause is 
correctly rendered ovdé etpéOn Soros ev TH oTOpuaTr avTod). 
His actions were invariably prompted by pure love, and His 
speech consisted of unclouded sincerity and truth. 

The last turn in the prophecy, which commences here, carries 
out ver. 66 still further, and opens up the background of His 
fate. The gracious counsel of God for our salvation was 
accomplished thus. Ver. 10. “And it pleased Jehovah to bruise 
Lim, to afflict Him with disease ; if His soul would pay a tres- 
pass-offering, He should see posterity, should live long days, and 


1The usage of the language shows clearly that baémah had originally 
the meaning of “height” (e.g. 2 Sam. i. 19). The primary meaning sug- 


gested by Bottcher, of locus clausus, septus (from Dia = O73, re), cannot 
be sustained. We still hold that pn is the expanded sn, and mp4 an 
ascent, steep place, or stair. In the Talmud, bamdh is equivalent to Bugs, 
am altar, and 73 (Syr. bim) equivalent to the Gia of the orator and 
judge; Bageds, root Ba, like the Hebrew bamdh, signifies literally an eleva- 
tion, and actually occurs in the sense of a sepulchral hill, which this never 
has, not even in Ezek, xliii. 7. 
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the purpose of Jehovah should prosper through His hand.” "20 
cannot possibly be equivalent to Onn, as Hitzig supposes. An 
article appended to a noun never obliterates the fundamental 
character of its form (not even in 7183). Nor does Bottcher’s 
suggestion, that we should read Onn as an accusative of more 
precise definition, commend itself; for what would the article 
do in that case? It is the Aiphil of nbn, like the Syriac agli 
from g‘lo; or rather, as even in Syriac this “bax is equivalent to 
way, of NPM, 2 Chron. xvi. 12 (cf. Own), like ‘ONT in 2 Kings 
xiil. 6 and Jer. xxxii. 35, from NOM, N33 is placed under 827 
(=i831 with Dag. dirimens) in Gesenius’ Lexicon ; but this 
substantive is a needless fiction. %N27 is an inf. piel: conterere 
sum (Jerome), not cafapicat aitey (LX X. from 823=72), 
According to Mie. vi. 13 (qni39 ‘N9nn, I hurt to smite thee, i.e. 
T smite thee with a painful blow), nn IND are apparently con- 
nected, in the sense of “ And it pleased Jehovah to bruise Him 
painfully.” But both logically and syntactically this would 
reqnire the opposite construction, viz. 1827 nn. i837 must 
therefore be an infinitive, depending upon 75", according to 
Job xxxiii. 32 (—evdexnoe; the LXX. thoughtlessly renders it 
Bovrerat). The infinitive construction is then changed into the 
finite; for even “nn is subordinate to ypn, as in Hos. v. 11 (cf. ch. 
xlii. 21; Ges. § 142, 3); “he would, made ill,” being eqniva- 
lent to “ he wonld make ill,” ze. he would plunge into distress. 
There is no necessity to repeat 1x25 after ‘Snn, in the sense of 
“he caused sore evil therewith,’ viz. with the 1x24. It was 
men who inflicted upon the Servant of God snch ‘crushing 
suffering, snch deep sorrow ; but the supreme causa efficiens in 
the whole was God, who made the sin of men subservient to 
His pleasure, His will, and predetermined counsel. The snffer- 
ing of His Servant was to be to Him the way to glory, and this 
way of His through suffering to glory was to lead to the estab- 
lishment of a church of the redeemed, which would spring 
from Him; in other words, it would become the commencement 
of that fulfilment of the divine plan of salvation which He, the 
ever-living, ever-working One, would carry ont to completion. 
We give up the idea that D'WA is to be taken as addressed by 
Jehovah to “His Servant.” The person acting is the Servant, 
and it is to Jehovah that the action refers. But Hofmann’s 
present view, viz. that tdsim is addressed to the people, is stiil 
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less admissible. It is the people who are speaking here; and 
although the confession of the penitent Israel runs on from 
ver. 11 (where the confessing retrospective view of the past 
becomes a prospective and prophetic glance at the future) in a 
direct prophetic tone, and ver. 10 might form the transition to 
this; yet, if the people were addressed in this word tdsim, it 
would be absolutely necessary that it should be distinctly men- 
tioned in this connection. And is it really Israel which makes 
the soul of the Servant. an ’éshém, and not rather the Servant 
Himself? No doubt it is true, that if nothing further were 
stated here than that “the people made the life of the Servant 
of God an ’éshdém, inasmuch as it treated Him just as if it 
had a pricking in its conscience so long as it suffered Him to 
live,”—which is a natural sequel in Hofmann’s case to his false 
assumption, that the passion described in ch. liii. was merely 
the culminating point in the sufferings which the Servant was 
called to endure as a prophet, whereas the prophet falls into the 
background here behind the sacrifice and the priest,—we should 
no doubt have one scriptural testimony less to support the 
satisfactio vicaria." But if we adopt the following rendering, 
which is the simplest, and the one least open to exception: if 
His soul offered (placed, ¢.e. should have placed; cf. Job xiv. 14, 
st mortuus fuerit) an *dshém,—it is evident that ’dshém has 
here a sacrificial meaning, and indeed a very definite one, inas- 
much as the ’éshém (the trespass-offering) was a sacrifice, the 
character of which was very sharply defined. It is self-evident, 
however, that the ’éshdm paid by the soul of the Servant must 
consist in the sacrifice of itself, since He pays it by submitting 
to a violent death; and a sacrifice presented by the nephesh (the 
soul, the life, the very self) must be not only one which pro- 


1 In the first edition of Hofmann’s Schrifibeweis (i. 2, 187), in which 
he regarded tdsim as addressed to God, he set aside the orthodox view with 
the remark, that God Himself makes good the injury that men have done 
to Him by giving up the life of His Servant. In the second edition (i. 2, 
208) he supposes the people to be addressed, and it is therefore the people 
who make the Servant’s life an ’dsh@m. The first edition contained the 
following correct definition of ’dshdém: ‘In general, it denotes what one 
person pays to make good an injury done by him to another.” The ex- 
position which follows above will show how we are forced to adopt the 
orthodox view, if we adhere to this definition and regard the Servant Him- 
self as presenting the ’dshdm, 
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ceeds from itself, but one which consists in itselt. If, then, wa 
would understand the point of view in which the self-sacritice 
of the Servant of God is placed when it is called an ’adshém, we 
must notice very clearly the characteristic distinction between 
this kind of sacrifice and every other. Many of the ritual 
distinctions, however, may be indicated superficially, inasmuch 
as they have no bearing upon the present subject, where we 
have to do with an antitypical and personal sacrifice, and not 
with a typical and animal one. The ’déshdm was a sanctissimum, 
like that of the sin-offering (Lev. vi. 10, 17, and xiv. 13), and 
according to Lev. vii. 7 there was “one law” for them both. 
This similarity in the treatment was restricted simply to the 
fact, that the fat portions of the trespass-offering, as well as 
of the sin-offering, were placed upon the altar, and that the 
remainder, as in the case of those sin-offerings the blood of 
which was not taken into the interior of the holy place, was 
assigned to the priests and to the male members of the priestly 
families (see Lev. vi. 22, vii. 6). There were the following 
points of contrast, however, between these two kinds of sacrifice: 
(1.) The material of the sin-offerings varied considerably, consist- 
ing sometimes of a bullock, sometimes of a pair of doves, and 
even of meal without oil or incense; whereas the trespass-offering 
always consisted of a ram, or at any rate of a male sheep. (2.) The 
choice of the victim, and the course adopted with its blood, was 
regulated in the case of the sin-offering according to the condi- 
tion of the offerer; but in the case of the trespass-offering they 
were neither of them affected by this in the slightest degree. 
(3.) Sin-offerings were presented by the congregation, and upon 
holy days, whereas trespass-offerings were only presented by 
individuals, and never upon holy days. (4.) In connection with 
the trespass-offering there was none of the smearing of the 
blood (n‘thindh) or of the sprinkling of the blood (hazzd’dh) 
connected with the sin-offering, and the pouring out of the 
blood at the foot of the altar (sh*phikhdéh) is never mentioned. 
The ritual for the blood consisted purely in the swinging out 
of the blood (z‘rigdh), as in the case of the whole offering and 
of the peace-offerings. There is only one instance in which 
the blood of the trespass-offering is ordered to be smeared, viz. 
upon certain portions of the body of the leper (Lev. xiv. 14), 
for which the blood of the sin-offering that was to be applied 
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exclusively to the altar could not be used. And in general we 
find that, in the case of the trespass-offering, instead of the 
altar-ritual, concerning which the law is very brief (Lev. vii. 
1-7), other acts that are altogether peculiar to it are brought 
prominently into the foreground (Lev. v. 14 sqq.; Num. v. 
5-8). These are all to be accounted for from the fact that a 
trespass-offering was to be presented by the man who had un- 
intentionally laid hands upon anything holy, e.g. the tithes or 
first-fruits, or who had broken any commandment of God “in 
ignorance” (if indeed this is to be taken as the meaning of the 
expression “and wist it not” in Lev. v. 17-19); also by the man 
who had in any way defrauded his neighbour (which was re- 
garded as unfaithfulness towards Jehovah), provided he antici- 
pated it by a voluntary confession,—this included the violation 
of another’s conjugal rights in the case of a hondmaid (Lev. 
xix. 20-22); also by a leper or a Nazarite defiled by contact 
with a corpse, at the time of their purification, because their 
uncleanness involved the neglect and interruption of the duties 
of worship which they were bound to observe. Wherever a 
material restitution was possible, it was to be made with the 
addition of a fifth; and in the one case mentioned in Lev. xix. 
20-22, the trespass-offering was admissible even after a judicial 
punishment had been inflicted. But in every case the guilty 
person had to present the animal of the trespass-offering “ ac- 
cording to thy valuation, O priest, in silver shekels,” é.e. accord- 
ing to the priest’s taxation, and in holy coin. Such was the 
prominence given to the person of the priest in the ritual of 
the trespass-offering. In the sin-offering the priest is always 
the representative of the offerer; but in the trespass-offering 
he is generally the representative of God. The trespass-offer- 
ing was a restitution or compensation made to God in the 
person of the priest, a payment or penance which made amends 
for the wrong done, a satisfactio in a disciplinary sense. And 
this is implied in the name; for just as MNON denotes first the 
sin, then the punishment of the sin and the expiation of the 
sin, and hence the sacrifice which cancels the sin; so dshém 
signifies first the guilt or debt, then the compensation or 
penance, and hence (cf. Lev. v. 15) the sacrifice which dis- 
charges the debt or guilt, and sets the man free. Every species 
of sacrifice had its own primary idea. The fundamental idea 
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of the ‘oldh (burnt-offering) was obdatio, or the offering of 
worship; that of the sh’ldmim (peace-offerings), conciliatio, or 
the knitting of fellowship ; that of the minchah (meat-offering), 
donatio, or sanctifying consecration ; that of the chatid’th (sin- 
offering), expiatio, or atonement; that of the ’dshdm (trespass- 
offering), mulcta (satisfactio), or a compensatory payment. The 
self-sacrifice of the Servant of Jehovah may be presented under 
all these points of view. It is the complete antitype, the truth, 
the object, and the end of all the sacrifices. So far as it is the 
antitype of the “ whole offering,” the central point in its anti- 
typical character is to be found in the offering of His entire 
personality (poogopa tod cHparos, Heb. x. 10) to God for a 
sweet smelling savour (Eph. v. 2); so far as it is the antitype 
of the sin-offering, in the shedding of His blood (Heb. ix. 13, 
14), the “blood of sprinkling” (Heb. xii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 2); so 
far as it is the antitype of the sh*lémim, and especially of the 
passover, in the sacramental participation in His one self-sacri- 
fice, which He grants to us in His courts, thus applying to us 
His own redeeming work, and confirming our fellowship of 
peace with God (Heb. xiii. 10; 1 Cor. v. 7), since the shlémim 
derive their name from shélom, pax, communio; so far as it is 
the antitype of the trespass-offering, in the equivalent rendered 
to the justice of God for the sacrileges of our sins. The idea 
of compensatory payment, which Hofmann extends to the 
whole sacrifice, understanding by kipper the covering of the 
guilt in the sense of a debt (debitum), is peculiar to the ’dshdm ; 
and at the same time an idea, which Hofmann cannot find in 
the sacrifices, is expressed here in the most specific manner, 
viz. that of satisfaction demanded by the justice of God, and 
of pena outweighing the guilt contracted (cf. nirtsdh, ch. xl. 
2); in other words, the idea of satisfactio vicaria in the sense 
of Anselm is brought out most distinctly here, where’ the soul 
of the Servant of God is said to present such an atoning sacri- 
fice for the whole, that is to say, where He offers Himself as 
such a sacrifice by laying down the life so highly valued by 
God (ch. xlii. 1, xlix. 5). As the verb most suitable to the 
idea of the ’dshém the writer selects the verb sim, which is 
generally used to denote the giving of a pledge (Job xvii. 3), 
and is therefore the most suitable word for every kind of satis- 
factio that represents a direct solutio. The apodoses to “if His 
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soul shall have paid the penalty (panam or muletam)” are ex- 
pressed in the future, and therefore state what would take 
place when the former should have been done. He should see 
posterity (vid. Gen. 1. 23; Job xlii. 16), ze. should become 
possessed of a large family of descendants stretching far and 
wide. The reference here is to the new “seed of Israel,” the 
people redeemed by Him, the church of the redeemed out of 
Israel and all nations, of which He would lay the foundation. 
Again, He should live long days, as He says in Rev. i. 18, “1 
was dead; and, hehold, I am alive for evermore.”* Thirdly, 
the pleasure of Jehovah should prosper “in His hand,” i.e. 
through the service of His mediation, or (according to the 
primary meaning of tsdlach) should go on advancing inces- 
santly, and pressing on to the final goal. His self-sacrifice, 
therefore, merely lays the foundation for a progressively self- 
realizing “pleasure of the Lord,” ze. (cf. ch. xliv. 28) for the 
realization of the purpose of God according to His determinate 
counsel, the fuller description of which we had in ch. xlii. and 
xlix., where it was stated that He should be the mediator of a 
new covenant, and the restorer of Israel, the light of the Gen- 
tiles and salvation of Jehovah even to the ends of the earth. 
This great work of salvation lies as the great object of His 
calling in the hand of the deceased and yet eternally living One, 
and goes on victoriously through His mediation. He now reaps 
the fruit of His self-sacrifice in a continuous priestly course. 
Ver. 11. “ Because of the travail of His soul, He will see, and 
be refreshed ; through His knowledge will He procure justice, 
my righteous servant, for the many, and will take their iniquities 
upon Himself.’ The prophecy now leaves the standpoint of 
Israel’s retrospective acknowledgment of the long rejected Ser- 
vant of God, and becomes once more the prophetic organ of 
God Himself, who acknowledges the servant as His own. The 
min of PpyD might be used here in its primary local significa- 
tion, “far away from the trouble” (as in Job xxi. 9, for 
example) ; or the temporal meaning which is derived from the 


1 Knobel observes here: ‘¢The statement that a person first offers 
himself as a trespass-offering, and then still lives for a long time, and still 
continues working, is a very striking one; but it may be explained on the 
ground that the offerer is a plurality.” But how are we to explain the 
striking expression in our creed, ‘rose again from the dead?” - 
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local would be also admissible, viz. “from the time of the 
tronble,” ze. immediately after it (as in Ps. Ixxili. 20); but 
the causal sense is the most natural, viz. on account of, in 
consequence of (as in Ex. ii. 23), which not only separates 
locally and links together temporarily, but brings into intimate 
connection. The meaning therefore is, “In conseqnence of the 
trouble of His soul (¢.e. trouble experienced not only in His 
body, but into the inmost recesses of His soul), He will see, 
satisfy Himself.” Hitzig supplies 20a (Jer. xxix. 32); Knobel 
connects iMY12, in opposition to the accents (like A. S. Th. 
euTrnoOjoerat év TH yvooes adrod), thus: “He looks at His 
prudent work, and has full satisfaction therewith.” But there 
is nothing to supply, and no necessity to alter the existing 
punctuation. The second verb receives its colouring from the 
first; the expression “ He will see, will satisfy Himself,” being 
equivalent to “He will enjoy a satisfying or pleasing sight” 
(cf. Ps. xvii. 15), which will consist, as ver. 105 clearly shows, 
in the successful progress of the divine work of salvation, of 
which He is the Mediator. sny72 belongs to PTY! as the medium 
of setting right (cf. Prov. xi. 9). This is connected with > in 
the sense of “procure justice,” like ? NBD (ch. vi. 10) ; 5 mn in 


tive, e.g. Job xxxvii, 18, compare v. 2). T'saddiq ‘abhdi do not 
stand to one another in the relation of a proper name and a 
noun in apposition, as Hofmann thinks, nor is this expression 
to be interpreted according to 11 7p (Ges. § 113); but “a 
righteous man, my servant,” with the emphatic prominence 
given to the attribute (cf. ch. x. 30, xxiii. 12, Ps. Ixxxix. 51), is 
equivalent to “my righteous servant.” But does nya mean 
per cognitionem sui, or per cognitionem suam? The former 
gives a sense which is both doctrinally satisfying and prac- 
tically correct: the Righteous One makes others’ partakers of 
righteousness, through their knowledge of Him, His person, 
and His work, and (as the biblical !7', which has reference not 
only to the understanding, but to personal experience also, 
clearly signifies) through their entrance into living fellowship 
with Him. Nearly all the commentators, who understand by 
the servant of God the Divine Redeemer, give the preference 
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to this explanation (e.g. Vitringa, Hengstenberg, and Stier). 
But the meaning preferred is not always the correct one. The 
subjective rendering of the suffix (cf. Prov. xxii. 17) is favoured 
by Mal. ii. 7, where it is said that “the priest’s lips should keep 
da‘ath (knowledge) ;” by Dan. xii. 3, where faithful teachers are 
called matsdigé hérabbim (they that turn many to righteous- 
ness); and by ch. xi. 2, according to which “the spirit of 
knowledge” (radch da‘ ath) i is one of the seven spirits that de- 
scend upon the sprout of Jesse; so that “knowledge” (da‘ath) 
is represented as equally the qualification for the priestly, the 
prophetic, and the regal calling. It is a very unseemly remark, 
therefore, on the part of a modern commentator, when he 
speaks of the subjective knowledge of the Servant as “ halting 
weakly behind in the picture, after His sacrificial death has 
already been described.” We need only recal to mind the 
words of the Lord in Matt. xi. 27, which are not only recorded 
both .by the synoptists and by John, but supportéd by testi- 
mony outside the Gospels also: “ No man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” Let us 
remember also, that the Servant of Jehovah, whose priestly 
mediatorial work is unfolded before us here in ch. liii., upon 
the ground of which He rises to more than regal glory (ch. li. 
15, compare liii. 12), is no other than He to ‘whom His God has 
given the tongue of the learned, “to know how to speak a word 
in season to him that is weary, 7.e. to raise up the weary and 
heavy laden” (ch. 1. 4). He knows God, with whom He 
stands in loving fellowship; He knows the counsels of His 
love and the will of His grace, in the fulfilment of which His 
own life ascends, after having gone down into death and come 
forth from death ; and by virtue of this knowledge, which rests 
upon His own trnest and most direct experience, He, the 
righteous Ore, will help “the many,” ze. the great mass 
{hérabbim as in Dan. ix. 27, xi. 33, 39, xii. 3; cf. Ex. xxiii. 2, 
where rablim is used in the same sense without the article), 
hence all His own nation, and beyond that, all mankind (so far 
as they were susceptible of salvation; = tois woAXois, Rom. 
v. 19, ef. worrGv, Matt. xxvi. 28), to a right state of life and 
conduct, and one that should be well-pleasing to God. The 
primary reference is to the righteousness of faith, which is the 
VOL. IT. YX 
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consequence of justification on the ground of His atoning work, 
when this is believingly appropriated ; but the expression also 
includes that righteousness of life, which springs by an inward 
necessity out of those sanctifying powers, that are bound up 
with the atoning work which we have made our own (see Dan. 
ix. 24). The ancients recognised this connection between the 
justitia fidet et vite better than many of the moderns, who look 
askance at the Romish justitia infusa, and therewith boast of 
advancing knowledge. Because our righteousness has its roots 
in the forgiveness of sins, as an absolutely unmerited gift of 
grace without works, the prophecy returns once more from the 
justifying work of the Servant of God to His sin-expunging 
work as the basis of all righteousness: “We shall bear their 
iniquities.” This yisbol (He shall bear), which stands along 
with futures, and therefore, being also future itself, refers to 
something to be done after the completion of the work to which 
He is called in this life (with which Hofmann connects it), 
denotes the continued operation of His s*bhdlém (ver. 4), 
through His own active mediation. His continued lading of 
our trespasses upon Himself is merely the constant presence 
and presentation of His atonement, which has been offered once 
for all. The dead yet living One, because of His one self- 
sacrifice, is an eternal Priest, who now lives to distribute the 
blessings that He has acquired. 

The last reward of His thus working after this life for the 
salvation of sinners, and also of His work in this life upon 
which the former is founded, is victorious dominion. Ver. 12. 
“ Therefore I give Him a portion among the great, and with strong 
ones will He divide spoil; because He has poured out His soul 
into death: and He let Himself be reckoned among transgressors; 
whilst He bare the sin of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors.” |The promise takes its stand between humiliation 
and exaltation, and rests partly upon the working of the exalted 
One, and partly upon the doing and suffering of One who was 
so ready to sacrifice Himself.) Luther follows the LXX. and 
Vulgate, and adopts the ‘yendering, “Therefore will I give 
Him a great multitude for booty;” and Hiavernick, Stier, and 
others adopt essentially the same rendering, “ Therefore will I 
apportion to Him the many.” But, as Job xxxix. 17 clearly 
shows, this clause can only mean, “ Therefore will I give Him 
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a portion in the many.” If, however, chillég 0’ means to have 
a portion in anything, and not to give the thing itself as a por- 
tion, it is evident that hérabbim here are uot the many, but the 
great; and this is favoured by the parallel clause. The ideas 
of greatness and force, both in multitude and might, are bound 
up together in rabh and ‘dtsam (see ch. viii. 7), and the context 
only can decide which rendering is to be adopted when these 
ideas are separated from one another. What is meant by 
“ giving a portion bérabbim,” is clearly seen from such passages 
as ch. lii. 15, xlix. 7, according to which the great ones of the 
earth will be brought to do homage to Him, or at all events to 
submit to Him. The second clause is rendered by Luther, 
“and He shall ‘have the strong fora prey.” This is at any 
rate better than the rendering of the LXX. and Vulgate, “et 
fortium dividet spolia.’ But Prov. xvi. 19 shows that NN is a 
preposition. Strong ones surround Him, and fight along with 
Him. The reference here is to the people of which it is said 
in Ps. cx. 3, “Thy people are thorough devotion in the day of 
Thy power ;” and this people, which goes with Him to battle, 
and joins with Him in the conquest of the hostile powers of 
the world (Rev. xix. 14), also participates in the enjoyment of 
the spoils of His victory. With this victorious sway is He 
rewarded, because He has poured out His soul unto death, 
having not only exposed His life to death, but “poured ont” 
(he'érah, to strip or empty, or pour clean out, even to the very 
last remnant) His life-blood into death (lammdveth like the 
Lamed in Ps. xxii. 16), and also because He has suffered Him- 
self. to be reckoned with transgressors, t.e. numbered among 
them (niph. tolerativum), namely, in the judgment of His 
countrymen, and in the unjust judgment (mishpdt) by which 
He was delivered up to death as a wicked apostate and trans- 
gressor of the law. With si7 there is attached to D'YWE"NN 
m0) (He was numbered with the transgressors), if not in a 
subordinate connection (like sm in ver. 5; compare ch. x. 7), 
the following antithesis :/He submitted cheerfully to the death 
of a sinner, and yet He was no sinner, but “bare the sin of 
many (cf. Heb. ix. 28), and made intercession for the trans- 
gressors.”/ Many adopt the rendering, “and He takes away 
the sin of many, and intervenes on behalf of the transgressors.” 
But in this connection the preterite 8¥2 can only relate to some- 
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thing antecedent to the foregoing future, so that 335! denotes a 
connected past; and thus have the LXX. and Vulg. correctly 
rendered it. Just as 3 "257 in ver. 65 signifies to cause to fall 
upon a person, so in Jer. xv. 11 it signifies to make one ap- 
proach another (in supplication). Here, however, as in ch. lix. 
16, the hiphil is not a causative, but has the intensive force of 
the kal, viz. to press forward with entreaty, hence to intercede 
(with a Ldmed of the person on whose belialf it occurs). Ac- 
cording to the cons. temporum, the reference is not to the inter- 
cession (évrev£is) of the glorified One, but to that of the suffering 
One, on behalf of His foes. Every word stands here as if 
written beneath the cross on Golgotha. And this is the case 
with the clause before us, which was fulfilled (though not exclu- 
sively) in the prayer of the crucified Saviour: “ Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34). 
“The prophetic view,” says Oehler, who agrees with us in 
the general opinion that the idea of the Servant of Jehovah has 
three distinct stages, “ascends in these discourses step by step, 
as it were, from the one broad space covered by the foundation- 
walls of a cathedral up to the very summit with its giddy height, 
on which the cross is planted; and the nearer it reaches the 
summit, the more conspicuous do the outlines of the cross 
itself become, until at last, when the summit is reached, it rests 
in peace, having attained what it desired when it set its foot 
upon the first steps of the temple tower.” There is something 
very striking in this figure. Here, in the very centre of this 
book of consolation, we find the idea of the Servant of Jehovah 
at the very summit of its ascent. It has reached the goal. The 
Messianic idea, which was hidden in the general idea of the 
nation regarded as “the servant of Jehovah,” has gradually 
risen up in the most magnificent metamorphosis from the 
depths in which it was thus concealed. And this fusion has 
generated what was hitherto altogether strange to the figure of 
the Messiah, viz. the unio mystica capitis et corporis. Hitherto 
Israel has appeared simply as the nation governed by the 
Messiah, the army which He conducted into battle, the com- 
monwealth ordered by Him. But now, in the person of the 
Servant of Jehovah, we see Israel itself in personal self-mani- 
festation: the idea of Israel is fully realized, and the true 
nature of Israel shines forth in all its brilliancy. Israel is 
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the body, and He the head, towering above it. Another 
element, with which we found the Messianic idea enriched 
even before ch. iii, was the munus triple. As early as 
ch. vii—xii. the figure of the Messiah stood forth as the 
figure of a King; but the Prophet like unto Moses, promised 
in Deut. xviii. 15, was still wanting. But, according to ch. 
xlii., xlix., ]., the servant of Jehovah is first a prophet, and as 
the proclaimer of a new law, and the mediator of a new cove- 
nant, really a second Moses; at the close of the work appointed 
Him, however, He receives the homage of kings, whilst, as 
ch. liii. clearly shows, that self-sacrifice lies between, on the 
ground of which He rules above as a Priest after the order of 
Melchizedek,—in other words, a Priest and also a King. From 
this point onward there are added to the Messianic idea the 
further elements of the status duplex and the satisfactio vicaria. 
David was indeed the type of the twofold state of his antitype, 
inasmuch as it was through suffering that he reached the 
throne; but where have we found, in all the direct Messianic 
prophecies anterior to this, the suffering path of the Kece Homo 
even to the grave? But the Servant of Jehovali goes through 
shame to glory, and through death to life. He conquers when 
He falls; He rules after being enslaved; He lives after He 
has died ; He completes His work after He Himself has been 
apparently cut off. His glory streams upon the dark ground of 
the deepest humiliation, to set forth which the dark colours were 
supplied by the pictures of suffering contained in the Psalms 
and in the book of Job. And these sufferings of His are 
not merely the sufferings of a confessor or a martyr, like those 
of the ecclesia pressa, but a vicarious atoning suffering, a sacri- 
fice for sin. To this the chapter before us returns again and 
again, being never tired of repeating it. “ Spiritus Sanctus,” 
says Brentius, “non delectatur inani BarroNoyla, et tamen quum 
in hoc cap. videatur Barroddyos Kal ravrodayos esse, dubium non 
est, quin tractet rem cognitu maxime necessariam.” The banner 
of the cross is here set up. The curtain of the most holy is 
lifted higher and higher. The blood of the typical sacrifice, 
which has been hitherto dumb, begins to speak. Faith, which 
penetrates to the true meaning of the prophecy, hopes on not 
on'y for the Lion of the tribe of Judah, but also for the Lamb 
of God, which beareth the sin of the world. And in pro- 
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phecy itself we see the after-effect of this gigantic advance. 
Zechariah no longer prophesies of the Messiah merely as a 
king (ch. vi. 13); He not only rules upon His throne, but is 
also a priest upon His throne: sovereignty and priesthood go 
hand in hand, being peacefully united in Him. And in Zech. 
xii. 13 the same prophet predicts in Him the good Divine 
Shepherd, whom His people pierce, thongh not without thereby 
fulfilling the counsel of God, and whom they afterwards long 
for with bitter lamentation and weeping. The penitential and 
believing confession which wonld then be made by Israel is 
prophetically depicted by Isaiah’s pen—“ mourning in bitter 
sorrow the lateness of its love.” 


SIXTH PROPHBRCY.—Cnrar. Liv. 


THE GLORY OF JERUSALEM, THE CHURCH OF THE SERVANTS 
OF JEHOVAH. 


After the “Servant of God” has expiated the sin of His 
people by the sacrifice of Himself, and Israel has acknowledged 
its fault in connection with the rejected One, and entered into 
the possession and enjoyment of the salvation procured by Him, 
the glory of the church, which has thus become a partaker of 
salvation through repentance and faith, is quite ready to burst 
forth. Hence the prophet can now exclaim, ver. 1: “ Hzult, O 
barren one, thou that didst not bear ; break forth into exulting, and 
ery aloud, thou that didst not travail with child: for there are more 
children of the solitary one than children of the married wife, saith 
Jehovah.” The words are addressed to Jerusalem, which was a 
counterpart of Sarah in her barrenness at first, and her fruit- 
fulness afterwards (ch. li. 1-3). She is not 72n x MPY (Job 
xxiv. 21), but 7) &> mpy (Judg. xiii. 2); not indeed that she 
had uever had any children, but during her captivity and exile 
she had been robbed of her children, and as a holy city had 
given birth to no more (ch. xlix. 21). She was shomémdh, 
rendered solitary (2 Sam. xiii. 20; the allusion is to her de- 
population as a city), whereas formerly she was Ma, ie. 
enjoyed the fellowship of Jehovah her husband (baal). But 
this condition would not last (for Jehovah had not given her 
a divorce): she was therefore to exult and shout, since the 
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number of children which she would now have, as one desolate 
and solitary, would be greater than the number of those which 
she had as a married wife. 

With this prospect before her, even her dwelling-place 
would need enlarging. Ver. 2. “ Enlarge the space of thy tent, 
and let them stretch out the curtains of thy habitations ; forbid 
not! lengthen thy cords; and fasten thy plugs.” She is to widen 
out the space inside her tent, and they (*% has no definite sub- 
ject, which is often the case where some subordinate servant is 
to be thought of) are to spread out far and wide the coverings 
of the framework of her dwelling, which is called mishk’noth 
(in the plural) on account of its roominess and magnificence : 
she is not to forbid it, thinking in her weakness of faith, “ It is 
good enough as it is; it would be too large.” The cords which 
hold up the walls, she is to lengthen; and the plugs, to which 
the cords are fastened, she is to ram fast into the earth: the 
former because the tent (de. the holy city, Jer. xxxi. 38-40, 
and the dwelling-place of the church generally, ch. xxvi. 15) 
has to receive a large number of inhabitants; the latter be- 
cause it will not be broken up so soon again (ch. xxsiii. 20). 

The reason why the tent is to he so large and strong is 
given in ver. 3: “ For thou wilt break forth on the right and on 
the left; and thy seed will take possession of nations, and they 
will people desolate cities.” “On the right and on the left” is 
equivalent to “on the south and north” (Ps. Ixxxix. 13, the 
speaker being supposed to have his face turned towards the 
east: compare the .Sanscrit apdn, situated at the back, ie. 
towards, the west).. We must supply both west and east, since 
' the promises contained in such passages as Gen. xv. 18-21 
remained unfulfilled even in the age of David and Solomon. 
Jerusalem will now spread out, and break through all her 
former bounds (pérats is used in the same sense in Gen. 
xxviii. 14); and her seed (i.e. the seed acquired by the Servant 
of Jehovah, the dead yet eternally living One,. the oépyua, 
whose o7épya He Himself is) will take possession of nations 
(yérash, ydrésh, capessere, occupare ; more especially «dnpovo- 
peiv, syn. ndchal); and they (i.e. the children born to her) will 
people desolate cities (hoshibh, the causative of ydshabh, to be 
inhabited, ch. xiii. 20). Thus will the promise be fulfilled, that 
“the meek shall inherit the earth,’—a promise not confined to 
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the Preacher on the mount, but found also in Ps. xxxvii. 9-11, 
and uttered by our own prophet in ch. Ix. 21, Ixv. 9. 

The encouraging promise is continued in ver. 4: “ Fear 
not, for thou wilt not be put to shame; and bid defiance to 
reproach, for thou wilt not blush: no, thou wilt forget the shame 
of thy youth, and wilt no more remember the reproach of thy 
widowhood.” Now that redemption was before the door, Israel 
was not to fear any more, or to be overcome (as the niphal 
nikhlam implies) by a feeling of the shame consequent upon 
her state of punishment, or so to behave herself as to leave no 
room for hope. For a state of things was about to commence, 
in which she would have no need to be ashamed (on bdsh and 
chaépher or hechpir, see vol. i. p. 108, note), but which, on the 
contrary (*2, imo, as in ch. x. 7, lv. 9), would he so glorious 
that she would forget the shame of her youth, ¢.e. of the Egyp- 
tian bondage, in which the national community of Israel was 
still but like a virgin (almdéh), who entered into a betrothal 
when redeemed by Jehovah, and became His youthful wife 
through a covenant of love (ehe = b*rith) when the law was 
given at Sinai (Jer. ii. 2; Ezek. xvi. 60); so glorious indeed, 
that she would never again remember the shame of her widow- 
hood, i.e. of the Babylonian captivity, in which she, the wife 
whom Jehovah had taken to Himself, was like a widow whose 
husband had died. 

It was no real widowhood, however, but only an apparent 
one (Jer. li. 5), for the husband of Jerusalem was living still. 
Ver. 5. “ For thy husband is thy Creator ; Jehovah of hosts is 
His name; and thy Redeemer the Holy One of Israel; God of 
the whole earth is He called.” The plurals yoy and WY (see 
at ch. xxii. 11) are to be explained from the plural ’Elohim, 
which is connected with plural attributes in Josh. xxiv. 19, 
1 Sam. xvii. 26, Ps. Iviii. 12 (compare 29 in ch. x. 15), 
and with plural predicates in Gen. xx. 13, xxxv. 7, and 2 Sam. 
vii. 23. By such expressions as these, which represent all 
the plurality of the divine nature as inherent in the One, the 
religion of revelation, both Israelitish and Christian, exhibits 
itself as embodying all that is true in polytheism, He who 
has entered into the relation of husband to Jerusalem (op, 
not V3, ch. i. 3) is the very same through whom she first 
came into existence, the God whose bidding the heavenly. 
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hosts obey; and the Redeemer of Jerusalem, the Holy One of 
Israel, is called the God of the whole earth, and therefore has 
both the power and the means to help her, as prompted by the 
relation of love which exists between them. 

And this relation He now renews. Ver. 6. “ For Jehovah 
calleth thee as a wife forsaken and burdened with sorrow, and as 
a wife of youth, when once she is despised, saith thy God.” The 
verb 81P, which is the one commonly used in these prophecies 
to denote the call of grace, on the ground of the election of 
grace, is used here to signify the call into that relation, which 
did indeed exist Wiefore, but had apparently been dissolved. 
FNP is used here out of pause (cf. ch. lx. 9); it stands, how- 
ever, quite irregularly for the form in ékh, which is the one 
commonly employed (Judg. iv. 20; Ezek. xxvii. 26). “ And 
as a wife:” NWN is equivalent to NYS. The hypothetical 
Dxian °3 belongs to the figure. Jehovah calls His church back 
to Himeelf, as a husband takes back the wife he loved in his 
youth, even though he may once have been angry with her. 
It is with intention that the word TDN) is not used. The 
future (imperfect) indicates what partially happens, but does 
not become an accomplished or completed fact: He is dis- 
pleased with her, but He has not cherished aversion or hatred 
towards her. 

Thus does Jehovah’s displeasure towards Jerusalem pass 
quickly away ; and all the more intense is the manifestation of 
love which follows His merely momentary anger. Vers. 7, 8. 
“ For a small moment have I forsaken thee, and with great mercy 
will I gather thee. In an effusion of anger I hid my face from 
thee for a moment, and with everlasting grace J have compassion 
upon thee, saith Jehovah thy Redeemer.” “For a small moment” 
carries us to the time of the captivity, which was a small moment 
in comparison with the duration of the tender and merciful love, 
with which Jehovah once more received the church into His 
fellowship in the person of its members. 92) in ver. 8a is not 
an adverb, meaning momentarily, as in ch. xlvii. 9, but an accu- 
sative of duration, signifying a single moment long. Ketseph 
signifies wrath regarded as an outburst (fragor), like the 
violence of a storm or a clap of thunder; shetseph, which 
rhymes with it, is explained by A. Schultens, after the Arabic, 
as signifying durum et asperum esse: and hence the rendering 
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adopted by Hitzig, “in hard harshness.” But this yields no 
antithesis to “ everlasting kindness,” which requires that shetseph 
should be rendered in some way that expresses the idea of some~ 
thing transitory or of short duration. The earlier translators 
felt this, when, like the LXX. for example, they adopted the 
rendering év Ovp@ puxp@, and others of a similar kind; and 
Ibn Labrat, in his writing against Menahem b. Zerik, who 
gives chiri, burning heat, as a gloss to shetseph, explains it by 
py (as Kimchi and others did afterwards). But, as Jakob Tam 
correctly observes, “ this makes the sense purely tautological.” 
In all probability, shdtsaph is a form allied to shdtaph, as 
ndshabh (ch. xl. 7) is to ndshaph (ch. xl. 24), and gémat (Job 
xvi. 8) to gdmats, which stand in the same relation to one 
another, so far as the sense is concerned, as bubbling over to 
flowing over: so that the proper rendering would not be “ in 
the overflowing of glowing heat,” as Umbreit thinks, which 
would require }¥P OWA (Prov. xxvii. 4), but in the gushing up 
of displeasure, the overflowing of indignation (Meier). The 
ketseph is only a shetseph, a vanishing moment (Jer. in momento 
indignationis), when compared with the true feeling of Jehovah 
towards Jernsalem, which is chesed “dldm, everlasting kindness. 

The ground of this “everlasting kindness” is given in 
ver. 9: “ For tt is now as at the waters of Noah, when I swore 
that the waters of Noah should not overflow the earth any more ; 
so have I sworn not to be wroth with thee, and not to threaten 
thee.” The commencement of this verse has been a fluctuating 
one from the earliest times.. The Sept. reading is ‘8D; that of 
the Targ., S., Jerome, Syriac, and Saad., "9'2; and even the 
Codd. read sometimes "22, sometimes ‘)'2 (compare Matt. 
xxiv. 37, domep ai huépat Tod Nae, odtws, «.7.d..—a passage 
which appears to derive its shape from the one before us, with 
the reading ‘2, and which is expounded in Luke xvii. 26). 
If we read ‘n'3, the word ns? must refer to the present, as the 
turning-point between wrath and mercy; but if we read ‘p™3, 
nxt denotes the pouring out of wrath in connection with the 
captivity. Both readings are admissible; and as even the 
Septuagint, with its dra tod vdaros (from the water), gives an 
indirect support to the reading ‘2 as one word, this may 
probably merit the preference, as the one best sustained. v'N 
is ubi, guum, as in Num. xx. 13, Ps. xcv. 9, etc., although it 
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might also be taken as the correlate of the kén which follows, 
as in Jer. xxxiii. 22 (cf. xlviii. 8); and in accordance with the 
accents, we prefer the former. The present turning-point 
resembles, in Jehovah’s esteem, the days of Noah,—those days 
in which He swore that a flood should not any more come upon 
the earth (min as in ch. v. 6 and many other passages): for 
so does. He now confirm with an oath His fixed purpose that 
no such judgment of wrath as that which has just been 
endured shall ever fall upon Jerusalem again (Yi denotes 
threatening with a judicial word, which passes at once into 
effect, as in ch. li. 20). Hendewerk has the following quibbling 
remark here: “ What the comparison with the flood is worth, 
we may gather from the later history, which shows how soon the 
new Jerusalem and the renovated state succumbed to the judicial 
wrath of God again.” To this we reply: (1.) That the prophecy 
refers to the converted Israel of the last days, whose Jerusalem 
will never be destroyed again. These last days appear to the 
prophet, according to the general character of all prophecy, as 
though linked on to the close of the captivity. For throughout 
all prophecy, along with the far-sightedness imparted by the 
Spirit, there was also a short-sightedness which the Spirit did 
not remove; that is to say, the directly divine element of insight 
into the future was associated with a human element of hope, 
which was nevertheless also indirectly divine, inasmuch as it 
subserved the divine plan of salvation ; and this hope brought, 
as it were, the far distant future into the closest proximity with 
the troubled present. If, then, we keep this in mind, we shall 
see that it was quite in order for the prophet to behold the final 
future on the very edge of the present, and not to see the long 
and undulating way between. (2.) The Israel which has been 
plunged by the Romans into the present exile of a thousand 
years is that part of the nation (Rom. xi. 25), which has thrust 
away the eternal mercy and the unchangeable covenant of 
peace; but this rejection has simply postponed, and not pre- 
vented, the full realization of the salvation promised to Israel 
asa people. The covenant still exists, primarily indeed as an 
offer on the part of Jehovah, so that it rests with Israel whether 
it shall continue one-sided or not; but all that is wanted on the 
part of Israel is faith, to enable it to exchange the shifting soil 
of its present exile for the rocky foundation of that covenant 
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of peace which has encircled the ages since the captivity (see 
Hag. ii. 9), as the covenant with Noah encircled those after 
the flood with the covenant sign of the rainbow in the cloud. 
Ver. 10. “For the mo.mtains may depart, and the hills may 
shake; my grace will not depart from thee, and my covenant of 
peace will not shake, saith Jehovah who hath compassion on 
thee.” Jehovah’s grace and covenant of peace (cf. Num. 
xxv. 12) stand as firm as the mountains of God (Ps. xxxvi. 7), 
without departing from Jerusalem (#89 instead of the usual 
JAND) and without shaking; and they will be fulfilled. This 
fulfilment will not take place either by force or by enchant- 
ment; but the church which is to be glorified must pass through 
sufferings, until it has attained the form which answers to the 
glory promised to it on oath. And this will also take place; for 
the old Jerusalem will come forth as a new one out of the 
furnace of affliction. Vers. 11, 12. “O thou afflicted, tossed 
with tempest, not comforted, behold, I lay thy stones in stibium, 
and lay thy foundations with sapphires ; and make thy minarets 
of ruby, and thy gates into carbuncles, and all thy boundary into 
jewels.” At the present time the church, of which Jerusalem 
is the metropolis, is sunk in misery, driven with tempest like 
chaff of the threshing-floor (Hos. xiii. 3), without comfort ; 
because till now it has waited in vain for any act of consolation 
on the part of God, and has been scorned rather than com- 
forted by man cme? is a part. kal, not aa and non 3d pers. 
this will ‘. raltered’s Teale vil Te way froin the dust, 
like a glorious building of God. Jerome makes the following 
apt remark on ver. 118: “in stibio, i.e. in the likeness of an 
elegant woman, who paints her eyes with stibium ; referrin 
to the beauty of the city.” Piukh is eye-black (hohl, cf. kéchal, 
Ezek. xxiii. 40), i.e. a sooty compound, the chief component of 
which was powdered antimony, or else manganese or lead, and 
with which oriental women coloured their eyebrows, and more 
particularly the eyelids both above and below the eyes, that the 
beauty of the latter might be all the more conspicuous (2 Kings 
ix. 80). The classic dixos, fucus, has a meaning foreign to the 
Hebrew word, viz. that of rouge for the cheeks. Tf, then, 
stibium Galhiony): or any blackening collyrium generally, 
served the purpose of mortar in the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
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the stones of its walls (not its foundation-stones, 7278, which is 
the reading adopted by Ewald, but, on the contrary, the visible 
stones of its towering walls) would look like the eyes of a 
woman shining forth from the black framework of their 
painted lids, z.e. they would stand out in splendour from their 
dark ground. The Beth in bassappirim indicates the means 
employed. Sapphires serve as foundation-stones, for the 
foundation of Jerusalem stands as immoveably: firm as the 
covenant of God. The sapphire blue is the colour of the 
heaven, of revelation, and of the covenant. The sh*mdshoth, 
however, ¢.e. the minarets which. stand out like rays of the sun, 
and also the gates, have a red appearance. Red is the colour 
of blood, and hence of life and of imperishableness ; also the 
colour of fire. and of lightning, and hence of wrath and victory. 
Jehovah makes the minarets of “ruby.” The Sept. and 
Jerome adopt the rendering iaspidem (a jasper); at any rate, 
3 (which is the proper way of writing the word: Ewald, 
§ 48, c’) isa red sparkling jewel (from kidked ; ef. kidéd, scin- 
tilla). The arches of the gates He forms of MP8 238, stones 
of fiery splendour (from gddach, to burn : hence qeddnclioth, 
muperos), that is to say, of carbuncle stones (from carbunculus, 
a small red-hot coal), like ruby, garnet, etc. Jerome has 
adopted the false rendering lapides sculptos, after Symm. A/oe 
yaudas (from mp=T1p, findere?). The accusative of the 
predicate 1373 is interchanged with mips "3N5, and then with 
PBI 22N?, to denote the materia ex qua. The whole territory 
(precinct) of Jerusalem is turned by Jehovah into precious 
stones, that is to say, it appears to be paved with such stones, 
just as in Tobit xiii. 17 the streets are said to be “ paved with 
beryl, and carbuncle, and stones of Ophir,” i.e. to be covered 
with a mosaic formed of precious stones. It is upon the 
passage before us that Tobit. xiii. 16, 17, and Rev. xxi. 18-21, 
are founded. The motley colours of the precious stones, with 
which the new Jerusalem is adorned, are something more than 


1 The first 5 is dagessatum, the second raphatum: see Norzi. The word 
forms one of the eighteen which have a dagesh after 4 word ending with 
a vowel sound yan x59 xYn nD pwr): see Masora Magna on Dan. 
v. 11, and Heidenheim’s pnyin ‘pawn, 41a. The object is to secure 
greater euphony, as in wrom23 (Non), ch. x. 9, which is one of the 
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a mere childish fancy. Whence, then, do the precious stones 
derive their charm? The ultimate ground of this charm is 
the fact, that in universal nature everything presses to the 
light, and that in the mineral world the jewels represent the 
highest stage of this ascending process. It is the self-unfold- 
ing process of the divine glory itself, which is reflected typo- 
logically in the several gradations of the manifold play of 
colours and the transparency of the precious stones. For this 
reason, the high priest wore a breastplate with twelve precious 
stones, upon which were the names of the twelve tribes of 
Israel ; and for this same reason, the author of the Apocalypse 
carries out into detail in ch. xxi. the picture of the new 
Jerusalem, which is here sketched by the prophet of the Old 
Testament (without distinguishing time from eternity), adding 
crystals and pearls to the precious stones which he there men- 
tions one by one. How can all this be explained, except on 
the ground that even the mineral world reflects the glory of 
those eternal lights from which God is called the “ Father of 
lights,” or except on the assumption that the saints in light will 
one day be able to translate these stony types into the words 
of God, out of which they have their being? 

The outward glory of the city is only the manifestation, 
which strikes the senses, of the spiritual glory of the churcl: 
dwelling therein. Ver. 13. “ And all thy children will be the 
learned of Jehovah ; and great the peace of thy children.” We 
translate both halves of the verse as substantive clauses, al- 
though they might be accusatives of both the object and pre- 
dicate, dependent upon AHY, 1 "PH are disciples of Jehovah, 
but, as in ch. 1. 4, with the subordinate idea of both docility and 
learning. The children of Jerusalem will need no instruction 
from man, but carry within them the teaching of heaven, as 
those who are “taught of God” (d8axro Ocod, John vi. 45; 
GeodiSaxrot, 1 Thess. iv. 9). Essentially the same promise is 
given in Joel iii. 1, 2, and Jer. xxxi. 34; and represented in 
1 John ii. 20 (“Ye have the anointing of the Holy One, and 
know all things”) as already fulfilled. In the place of the 
former inward and outward distress, there has now entered 
shélom, perfect inward and outward peace, complete salva- 
tion, and blessedness as its resnlt. 32 is an adjective, for 
this form cannot be shown to have existed as a syncopated 
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third pers. pret., like NY, *n (=n). The verse closes palin- 
dromically. 

In perfect keeping with this grace through righteousness, 
Jerusalem will then stand firm and impregnable. Vers. 14, 15. 
“ Through righteousness wilt thou be fortified: be far from 
anwiety, for thou hast nothing to fear ; and from terror, for it will 
not come near thee. Behold, men crowd together in crowds; my 
will is not there. Who crowd together against thee ?—he shall fall 
by thee.” Both the thought and action of Jerusalem will be 
righteousness then, and it will thereby acquire strength ; ‘22137 
is a pausal future Aithpalel, with the n of the reflective opening 
syllable assimilated (Ges. § 53, 2, 6). With this reciprocal in- 
fluence of its moral character and imparted glory, it can, and 
is to keep far away from all thought of oppression and terror ; 
for, through divine grace and a corresponding divine nature, it 
has nothing to fear. {1} (ver. 15a), when pointing to any trans- 
action as possible (as, for example, in Job xii. 14, xxiii. 8), 
acquires almost the significance of a conditional particle (Ewald, 
§ 103, 9). The equally hypothetical parallel clause is clothed in 
the form of an interrogative. For the verb gir, the meaning 
“to gather together” (related to 128), more especially to join 
together with hostile intention (cf. cuvdyeoOa:, Rev. xix. 19, 
xx. 8), is sustained by Ps. lvi. 7, lix. 4; and with 73, lacessere, 
it has nothing to do (Hitzig and Ewald). 78 has the force of 
contra te, as in the case of verbs of combat. The first apodosis 
is this: “but it takes place entirely away from me,” é.e. with- 
ont and against my will; ‘Mix’ — ‘AND (as in ch. lix. 21), and 
nix = ON, are no sure signs of a later usage; for this alter- 
nation of the two forms of NX is met with as early as Josh. xiv. 12. 
The second apodosis is, “he will fall upon (or against) thee,” 
or, as we should say, “founder,” or “be wrecked.” It is far 
more likely that this is the meaning of the words, than that: 
they mean “he will fall to thy lot” (° 983, like ? 952 elsewhere, 
to fall to a person); for the context here is a totally different 
one from ch. xlv. 14, and we look for nothing more than a 
declaration of the utter failure and ruin of the undertaking. 

Jerusalem will be thus invincible, because Jehovah, the 
Almighty One, is its protector. Vers. 16, 17. “ Behold, Ihave 
ereated the smith who bloweth the coal-jire, and brings to the light 
a weapon according to his trade; and I have created the destroyer 
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to destroy. Every weapon formed against thee has no success, 
and every tongue that cometh before the judgment with thee thou 
wilt condemn. This the inheritance of the servants of Jehovah; and 
their righteousness from me, saith Jehovah.” If Jehovah has 
created the armonrer, who forges a weapon snvynd (i.e. accord- 
iug to his trade, or according to the thing he has to finish, 
whether an arrow, or a sword, or'a spear; not “for his own 
use,” as Kimchi supposes), to be used in the hostile army 
against Jerusalem, He has also created a destroyer (an?) to 
destroy. The very same creative might, to which the origin of 
the weapon is to be traced as its primary cause, has opposed 
to it beforehand a defender of Jerusalem. And as every 
hostile weapon fails, Jerusalem, in the consciousness of its 
divine right, will convict every accusing tongue as cuilty and 
deserving of utter condemnation (yen as in ch. I. 9, cf. 1 
Sam. xiv. 47, where it denotes the punishment of the guilty). 
The epiphonem in ver. 17), with the retrospective nN? and the 
words “saith the Lord,” which confirm the certainty of the 
fulfilment, forms an unmistakeable close to the prophecy. 
This is the position in which Jehovah has placed His servants 
as heirs of the future salvation; and this the righteousness 
which they have received as His gift, and which makes them 
strong within and victorious without. The individual idea of 
the church, which we find elsewhere personified as “the servant 
of Jehovah,” equivalent to “the people in whose heart is my 
law” (ch. li. 7), or “my people that have sought me” (ch. Ixv. 
10), is here expanded into “the servants of Jehovah” (as in 
ch. xv. 8, 9; compare ch. lix. 21 with ch. li. 16). But totally 
different colours are employed in ch. lii. 13-ch. liii. to depict 
the exaltation of the one “Servant of Jehovah,” from those 
used here to paint the glory of the church of the “ servants of 
Jehovah,”—a proof that the ideas do not cover one another. 
That which is the reward of suffering in the case of the former, 
is the experience of divine mercy in that of the latter: it becomes 
a partaker of the salvation purchased by the other. The one 
“Servant of Jehovah” is the heart of the church, in which the 
crisis which bursts forth into life is passing; the righteousness 
of the “servants of Jehovah” is the fruit of the sufferings 
of this one “Servant of Jehovah,” who is Himself pyy and 
prise. He is the Mediator of all the salvation of the 
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church. He is not only its “head,” but its “ fulness” 
(7Ajpwya) also. 


SEVENTH PROPHECY.—Cuap. Lv. 
COME AND TAKE THE SURE SALVATION OF JEHOVAH. 


All things are ready; the guests are invited ; and nothing 
is required of them except to come. Vers. 1, 2. “ Alas, all ye 
thirsty ones, come ye to the water; and ye that have no silver, come 
ye, buy, and eat! Yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without payment! Wherefore do ye weigh silver for that 
which is not bread, and the result of your labour for that which 
satisfieth not? O hearken ye to me, and eat the good, and let 
your soul delight itself in fat.” Hitzig and Knobel understand 
by water, wine, and milk, the rich material blessings which 
awaited the exiles on their return to their fatherland, whereas 
they were now paying tribute and performing service in Babylon 
without receiving anything in return. But the prophet was 
acquainted with something higher than either natural water 
(ch. xliv. 3, cf. xli. 17) or natural wine (ch. xxv. 6). He 
knew of an eating and drinking which reached beyond the 
mere material enjoyment (ch. Ixv. 13); and the expression 
‘n aw, whilst it includes material blessings (Jer. xxxi. 12), is 
not exhausted by them (ch. Ixiii. 7, cf. Ps. xxvii. 13), just as 
23yn3 in ch. lviii. 14 (cf. Ps, xxxvii. 4, 11) does not denote a 
feeling of worldly, but of spiritual joy. Water, wine, and 
milk, as the fact that water is placed first clearly shows, are 
not the produce of the Holy Land, but figurative representations 
of spiritual revival, recreation, and nourishment (cf. 1 Pet. ii.2, 
“the sincere milk of the word”). The whole appeal is framed 
accordingly. When Jehovah summons the thirsty ones of His 
people to come to the water, the summons must have reference 
to something more than the water to which a shepherd leads 
his flock. And as buying without money or any other medium 
of exchange is an idea which neutralizes itself in the sphere of 
natural objects, wine and milk are here blessings and gifts of 
divine grace, which are obtained by grace (ydpurt, gratis), 
their reception being dependent upon nothing but a sense of 
need, and a readiness to accept the blessings offered. Again, 
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the use of the verb 3, which is confined in other passages to 
the purchase of cereals, is a sufficient proof that the reference is 
not to natural objects, but to such objects as could properly be 
compared to cereals. The bread and other provisions, which Israel 
obtained in its present state of punishment, are called “not 
bread,” and “not serving to satisfy,” because that which truly 
satisfies the soul comes from above, and being of no earthly 
nature, is to be obtained by those who are the most destitute of 
earthly supplies. Can any Christian reader fail to recal, when 
reading the invitation in ver. 1, the words of the parable in 
Matt. xxii. 4, “All things are now ready?” And does not 
ver. 2 equally suggest the words of Paul in Rom. xi. 6, “If 
by grace, then is it no more of works?” Even the exclama- 
tion Aoi (alas! see ch. xviii. 1), with which the passage com- 
mences, expresses deep sorrow on account of the unsatisfied 
thirst, and the toilsome labour which affords nothing but 
seeming satisfaction. The way to true satisfaction is indicated 
in the words, “‘ Hearken unto me:” it is the way of the obe- 
dience of faith. In this way alone can the satisfaction of the 
soul be obtained. 

And in this way it is possible to obtain not only the satis- 
faction of absolute need, but a superabundant enjoyment, and 
an overflowing fulfilment of the promise. Vers. 3-5. “ Incline 
your ear, and come to me: hear, and let your soul revive; and I 
will make an everlasting covenant with you, the true mercies of 
David. Behold, I have set him as a witness for nations, a prince 
and commander of nations. Behold, thou wilt call a mass of 
people that thou knowest not; and a mass of people that knoweth 
thee not will hasten to thee, for the sake of Jehovah thy God, and 
for the Holy One of Israel, that He hath made thee glorious.” 
The expression “make a covenant” (kdrath B'rith) is not 
always applied to a superior in relation to an inferior (compare, 
on the contrary, Ezra x. 3); but here the double-sided idea 
implied in pactio is confined to one side alone, in the sense of a 
spontaneous sponsio having all the force of a covenant (ch. 
Ixi. 8; compare 2 Chron. vii. 18, where kérath by itself signifies 
“to promise with the force of a covenant”), and also of the 
offer of a covenant or anticipated conclusion of a covenant, as 
in Ezek. xxxiv. 25, and in the case before us, where “the true 
mercies of David” are attached to the idea of offering or grant- 
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ing involved in the expression, “I will make an everlasting 
covenant with you,” as a more precise definition of the object. 
All that is required on the part of Israel is hearing, and coming, 
and taking: let it do this, and it will be pervaded by new 
life; and Jehovah will meet it with an everlasting. covenant, 
viz. the unchangeable mercies of David. Our interpretation 
of this must be dependent chiefly upon whether ver. 4 is re- 
garded as looking back to the history of David, or looking for- 
ward to something future. In the latter case we are either to 
understand by “ David” the second David (according to Hos. 
iii. 5, Jer. xxx. 9, Ezek. xxxiv. 24), so that the allusion is to 
the mercies granted in the Messiah, and according to ch. ix. 7, 
enduring “from henceforth even for ever;” or else David is 
the son of Jesse, and “the mercies of David” are the mercies 
bestowed upon him, which are called “the true mercies” as 
mercies promised and running into the future (Ps. lxxxix. 50; 
2 Chron. vi. 42), in which case ver. 4 explains what David 
will become in the person of his antitype the second David. 
The directly Messianic application of the name “ David” is to 
be objected to, on the ground that the Messiah is never so 
called without further remark; whilst the following objections 
may be adduced to the indirectly Messianic interpretation of 
ver. 4 (David in the Messiah): (1.) The change of the tense in 
vers. 4, 5, which requires that we should assume that ver. 4 
points backwards into the past, and ver. 5 forwards into the 
future :1 (2.) That the choice of the expression in vers. 4, 5 
is designed to represent what Israel has to look for in the future 
as going beyond what was historically realized in David; for in 
ver. 5 the mass of the heathen world, which has hitherto stood 


'F, Philippi observes that jn, which refers to the future in ver. 5 at 
any rate, must be taken as referring to the same sphere of time as that 
which immediately precedes. But hén in Isaiah points sometimes back- 
wards (ch. 1. 1, Ixiv. 4), sometimes forwards; and where two follow 
one another, of which the one points backwards and the other forwards, 
the former is followed by the perfect, the latter by the future (ch. 1. 1, 2). 
But if they both point to the future, the future tense is used in both 
instances (ch. 1.9). A better argument in favour of the prophetic inter- 
pretation of ver. 4 might be drawn from the fact that ‘ni [7] may mean 
“T give (set, lay, or make) even now” (eg. Jer. i. 9). But what we have 
said above is sufficient proof that this is not the meaning here (if this were 
the meaning, we should rather expect "mn3 10). 
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out of all relation to Israel, answers to tlie DMDND : (3.) That 
the juxtaposition of the Messiah and Israel would be altogether 
without parallel in these prophecies (ch. x].—lxvi.), and contrary 
to their peculiar character; for the earlier stereotype idea of 
the Messiah is here resolved into the idea of the “servant of 
Jehovah,” from which it returns again to its primary use, i.e. 
from the national basis to the individual, by means of the 
ascending variations through which this expression passes, and 
thus reaches a more comprehensive, spiritual, and glorified 
form. The personal “servant of Jehovah” is undoubtedly 
no other than the “Son of David” of the earlier prophecy; 
but the premises, from which we arrive at this conclusion in 
connection with our prophet, are not that the “servant of 
Jehovah” is of the seed of David and the final personal reali- 
zation of the promise of a future king, but that he is of the 
nation of Israel, and the final personal realization of the idea 
of Israel, both in its inward nature, and in its calling in relation 
to the whole world of nations. Consequently vers. 4 and 5 stand 
to one another in the relation of type and antitype, and the 
“mercies of David” are called “the true mercies” (probably 
with an allusion to 2 Sam. vii. 16; cf. Ps. lxxxix. 29, 30), as 
being inviolable,—mercies which had both been realized in 
the case of David himself, and would -be realized still further, 
inasmuch as they must endure for an everlasting future, and 
therefore be further and further fulfilled, until they have 
reached that lofty height, on the summit of which they will 
remain unchangeable for ever. It is of David the son of 
Jesse that Jeliovah says in ver. 4, “Ihave given him for a 
witness to peoples, a leader and commander to the peoples.” 
So far as the sense is concerned, 7°22 is as much a construct as 
my. In the application to David of the term 1, which never 
means anything but testis, witness, in these prophecies, we may 
clearly see the bent of the prophet’s mind towards what is 
spiritual. David had subdued nations by the force of arms, 
but his true and loftiest greatness consisted in the. fact that he 
was a witness of the nations,—a witness by the victorious power 
of his word, the conquering might of his Psalms, the attractive 
force of his typical life. What he expresses so frequently in 
the Psalms as a resolution and a vow, viz. that he will proclaim 
the name of Jehovah among the nations (Ps. xviii. 50, lvii. 10), 
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he has really fulfilled: he has not only overcome them by 
bloody warfare, but by the might of his testimony, more 
especially as “the sweet psalmist of Israel” (2 Sam. xsiii. 1), 
What David himself was able to say in Ps. xviii. 43, “ People 
that I did not know served me,” will be fulfilled to a still wider 
extent in the experience of Israel. Having been presented 
with the promised “inviolable mercies of David,” it will effect 
@ spiritual conquest over the heathen world, even over that por- 
tion which has hitherto stood in no reciprocal relation to it, 
and gain possession of it for itself for the sake of Jehovah, 
whom it has for its God, and to the Holy One of Israel (es of 
the object, in relation to which, or at the instigation of which, 
anything is done), because He hath glorified it (His people: 
FIND is not a pausal form for 7IN5, cf. ch. liv. 6, but for 
FIND, TID, hence =7IN9, cf. 72Y, ch. xxx. 19); so that joining 
themselves to Israel] is the same as joining themselves to God 
and to the church of the God of revelation (cf. ch. Ix. 9, where 
ver. 5b is repeated almost word for word). 

So gracious is the offer which Jehovah now makes to His 
people, so great are the promises that He makes to it, viz. the 
regal glory of David, and the government of the world by 
virtue of the religion of Jehovah. Hence the exhortation is 
addressed to it in vers. 6 and 7: “ Seek ye Jehovah while He 
may be found, call ye upon Him while He is near. Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts : 
and let lim return to Jehovah, and He will have compassion upon 
him; and to our God, for He will abundantly pardon.” They 
are to seek to press into the fellowship of Jehovah (ddrash 
with the radical meaning terere, to acquire experimental know- 
ledge or confidential acquaintance with anything) now that He 
is to be found (ch. ]xv. 1, compare the parallelism of words 
and things in Jer. xxix. 14), and to call upon Him, viz. for a 
share in that superabundant grace, now that He is near, ze. 
now that He approaches Israel, and offers it. In the admoni- 
tion to repentance introduced in ver. 7, both sides of the wera- 
vova find expression, viz. turning away from sinful self-will, and 
turning to the God of salvation. The apodosis with its pro- 
mises commences with 37277"%—then will He have compassion 
upon such a man ; and consequent] nioos mayvw2 (with 'D be- 
cause the fragmentary sentence 3") aay did not admit of the 
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continuation with 1) has not a general, but an individual mean- 
ing (vid. Ps. cxxx. 4, 7), and is to be translated as a future (for 
the expression, compare ch. xxvi. 17). 

The appeal, to leave their own way and their own thoughts, 
and yield themselves to God the Redeemer, and to His word, 
is now urged on the ground of the heaven-wide difference be- 
tween the ways and thoughts of this God and the despairing 
thoughts of men (ch. xl. 27, xlix. 24), and their aimless laby- 
rinthine ways. Vers. 8, 9. “For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith Jehovah: no, 
heaven is high above the earth; so high are my ways above your 
ways, and my thoughts above your thoughts.” The k (imo) 
introduces the undeniable statement of a fact patent to the 
senses, for the purpose of clearly setting forth, by way of com- 
parison, the relation in which the ways and thoughts of God 
stand to those of man. There is no necessity to supply W832 after 
‘3, as Hitzig and Knobel do. It is simply omitted, as in ch. ]xii. 5 
and Jer. iti. 20, or like {2 in Prov. xxvi. 11, etc. On what side 
the heaven-wide elevation is to be seen, is shown in what follows. 
They are not so fickle, so unreliable, or so powerless. 

This is set forth under a figure drawn from the rain and the 
snow. Vers. 10,11. “For as the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, till it has moistened the 
earth, and fertilized it, and made it green, and offered seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater; so will my word be which goeth forth 
out of my mouth: it will not return to me fruitless, till it has 
accomplished that which I willed, and prosperously carried out that 
for which I sent it.” The rain and snow come down from the 
sky, and return not thither till they have ... The perfects 
after DN 'D are all to be understood as such (Ewald, § 356, a). 
Rain and snow return as vapour to the sky, but not without 
having first of all accomplished the purpose of their descent. 
And so with the word of Jehovah, which goeth forth out of His 
mouth (83, not N3, ch. xlv. 23, bécause it is thought of as still 
going on in the preaching of the prophet): it will not return with- 
out having effected its object, i.e. without having accomplished 
what was Jehovah’s counsel, or “good pleasure” —without having 
attained the end for which it was sent by Jehovah (constr. as 
in 2 Sam. xi. 22, 1 Kings xiv. 6). The word is represented in 
other places as the messenger of God (ch. ix. 8; Ps. evii. 20, 
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exlvii. 15 sqq.). The personification presupposes that it is not 
a mere sound or letter. As it goeth forth out of the mouth of 
God it acquires shape, and in this shape is hidden a divine 
life, because of its divine origin ; and so it runs, with life from 
God, endowed with divine power, supplied with divine commis- 
sions, like a swift messenger through nature and the world of 
man, there to melt the ice, as it were, and here to heal and to 
save; and does not return from its course till it has given 
effect to the will of the sender. This return of the word to 
God also presupposes its divine nature. The will of God, 
which becomes concrete and audible in the word, is the utter- 
ance of His nature, and is resolved into that nature again as 
soon as it is fulfilled. The figures chosen are rich in analogies. 
As snow and rain are the mediating causes of growth, and 
therefore the enjoyment of what is reaped; so is the soil of the 
human heart softened, refreshed, and rendered productive or 
prolific by the word out of the mouth of Jehovah; and this 
word furnishes the prophet, who resembles the sower, with the 
seed which he scatters, and brings with it bread which feeds 
the souls: for every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God is bread (Deut. viii. 3). 

The true point of compariscn, however, is the energy with 
which the word is realized. Assuredly and irresistibly will the 
word of redemption be fulfilled. Vers. 12, 13. “ For ye will 
go out with joy, and be led forth in peace: the mountains and 
the hills will break out before you into shouting, and all the trees 
of the field will clap their hands. Instead of the thorn will 
cypresses shoot up, and instead of the fleabane will myrtles shoot 
up: and it will be to Jehovah for a name, for an everlasting 
memorial that will not be swept away.” “ With joy,” ¢.e. with- 
out the hurry of fear (ch. lii. 12); “in peace,” ie. without 
having to fight their way through or flee. The idea of the 
sufferer falls back in 537 behind that of a festal procession 
(Ps. xlv. 15, 16). In applying the term haph (hand) to the 
trees, the prophet had in his mind their kippoth, or branches. 
The psalmist in Ps. xcviii. 8 transfers the figure created by 
our prophet to the waves of the streams. Na‘ dtsuts (from 
n& ats, to sting) is probably no particular kind of thorn, such, 
for example, as the fuller’s thistle, but, as in ch. vii. 19, briers 
and thorns generally. On sirpad, see Ges. Thes.; we have 
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followed the rendering, xovufa, of the LX X. That this trans- 
formation of the vegetation of the desert is not to be taken 
literally, any more than in ch. xli. 17-20, is evident from the 
shouting of the mountains, and the clapping of hands on the part 
of the trees. On the other hand, however, the prophet says some- 
thing more than that Israel will return home with such feelings 
of joy as will cause everything to appear transformed. Such pro- 
mises as those which we find here and in ch. xli. 19 and xxxv. 
1, 2, and such exhortations as those which we find in ch. xliv. 
23, xlix. 13, and lii. 9, arise from the consciousness, which was 
common to both prophets and apostles, that the whole creation 
will one day share in the liberty and glory of the children of 
God (Rom. viii. 21). This thought is dressed up sometimes in 
one form, and sometimes in another. ‘The psalmists after the 
captivity borrowed the colours in which they painted it from 
our prophet (see at Ps. xcvi. and xcviii.). 1M is construed as 
a neuter (cf. "873, ch. xlv. 8), referring to this festal transfor- 
mation of the outer aroHd on the festive 1 return of the redeemed. 
nix is treated in the attributive clause as a masculine, as if it 
came from mix, to make an incision, to crimp, as we have 


already indicated in vol. i. p. 213; but the Arabic j.7, dyat, 


shows that it comes from 8, to point out, and is contracted 
from évdéyat, and therefore was originally a feminine. 


EIGHTH PROPHECY.—Cuar. ivi. 1-8. 


SABBATICAL ADMONITIONS, AND CONSOLATION FOR 
PROSELYTES AND EUNUCHS. 


The note of admonition struck in the foregoing prophecy 
is continued here, the sabbatical duties being enforced with 
especial emphasis as part of the general righteousness of life. 
Vers. 1, 2. “ Thus saith Jehovah, Keep ye right, and do right- 
eousness: for my salvation is near to come, and my righteousness 
to reveal itself. Blessed is the mortal that doeth this, and the son 
of man that layeth fast hold thereon; who keepeth the Sabbath, 
that he doth not desecrate it, and keepeth his hand from doing any 
kind of evil.” Jehovah and Israel have both an objective standard 
in the covenant relation into which they have entered: DBvit 
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(right) is practice answering to this; M8 (salvation) the 
performance promised by God; "27¥ (righteousness) on both 
sides such personal activity as is in accordance with the cove- 
nant relation, or what is the same thing, with the purpose and 
plan of salvation. ‘The nearer the full realization on the part 
of Jehovah of what He has promised, the more faithful ought 
Israel to be in everything to which it is bound by its relation to 
Jehovah. nxt (this) points, as in Ps. vii. 4, to what follows; 
and so also does 93, which points back to nxt. Instead of Tiny 
or 1b¥? we have here 78, the nxt being described personally 
instead of objectively. M3’ is used as a masculine in vers. 2 and 6 
(cf. ch. lviii. 13), although the word is not formed after the same 
manner as 8, but is rather contracted from nnav (a festive 
time, possibly with NY=n IY understood), and therefore was 
originally a feminine ; and it is so personified in the language 
employed in the worship of the synagogue.’ The prophet here 
thinks of Naw as navn di, and gives it the gender of ni’. 

The “ws (blessed) of ver. 2 is now extended to those who 
might imagine that they had no right to console themselves 
with the promises which it contained. Ver. 3. “ And let not 
the foreigner, who hath not joined himself to Jehovah, speak thus: 
Assuredly Jehovah will cut me of’ from His people; and let not 
the eunuch say, I am only a dry tree.” As mba is not pointed 
as a participle (m2), but as a 3d pers. pres., the 7 of 720 is 
equivalent to WX, as in Josh. x. 24, Gen. xviii. 21, xxi. 3, 
xlvi. 27, 1 Kings xi. 9 (Ges. § 109). By the eunuchs we are 
to understand those of Israelitish descent, as the attributive 
clause is not repeated in their case. Heathen, who professed 
the religion of Jehovah, and had attached themselves to Israel, 
might be afraid lest, when Israel should be restored to its 
native land, according to the promise, as a holy and glorious 
community with a thorouglily priestly character, Jehovah would 
no longer tolerate them, i.e. would forbid their receiving full 
citizenship. bn) has the connecting vowel 4, as in Gen. 
xix. 19, xxix. 32, instead of the usual @ And the Israelitish 


1 According to b. Sabbath 119a, R. Chanina dressed himself on Friday 
evening in his sabbath-clothes, and said, “‘ Come, and let us go to meet 
Queen Sabbath.” And so did also Jannai, saying, ‘‘ Come, O bride; come, 
O bride.” Hence the customary song with which the Sabbath was greeted 
had pap) nay 128 nD nN Ip? iT 3p as its commencement and refrain, 
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eunuchs, who had been mutilated against their will, that they 
might serve at heathen courts or in the houses of foreign lords, 
and therefore had not been unfaithful to Jehovah, might be 
afraid lest, as unfruitful trees, they should be pronounced un- 
worthy of standing in the congregation of Jehovah. There 
was more ground for the anxiety of the latter than for that of 
the former. For the law in Deut. xxiii. 4-7 merely prohibits 
Ammonites and Moabites for all time to come from reception 
into the congregation, on account of their unbrotherly conduct 
towards the Israelites as they came out of Egypt, whilst that 
in Deut. xxiii. 8, 9 prolubits the reception of Edomites and 
Egyptians to the third generation ; so that there was no prohi- 
bition as to other allies—such, for example, as the Babylonians. 
On the other hand, the law in Deut. xxiii. 2 expressly declares, 
as an expression of the horror of God at any such mutilation 
of nature, and for the purpose of precluding it, that no kind of 
emasculated person is to enter the congregation of Jehovah. 
But prophecy breaks through these limits of the law. Vers. 
4, 5. “For thus saith Jehovah to the circumcised, Those who 
keep my Sabbaths, and decide for that in which I take pleasure, 
and take fast hold of my covenant; I give to them in my house 
and within my walls a memorial and a name better than sons and 
daughters: I give such a man an everlasting name, that shall not 
be cut off.’ The second condition after the sanctification of 
the Sabbath has reference to the regulation of life according 
to the revealed will of God; the third to fidelity with regard 
to the covenant of circumcision. 1! also means a side, and 
hence a place (Deut. xxiii. 13); but in the passage before us, 
where DY 7 form a closely connected pair of words, to which 
ni2zim D3 is appended, it signifies the memorial, equivalent 
to Na (2 Sam. xviii. 18; 1 Sam. xv. 12), as an index lifted 
up on high (Ezek. xxi. 24), which strikes the eye and arrests 
attention, pointing like a signpost to the person upon whom it 
is placed, like monumentum a monendo. They are assured that 
they will not be excluded from close fellowship with the church 
(“in my house and within my walls”), and also promised, as 
a superabundant compensation for the want of posterity, long 
life in the memory of future ages, by whom their long tried 
attachment to Jehovah and His people in circumstances of 
great temptation will not be forgotten. 
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The fears of proselytes from among the heathen are also 
removed. Vers. 6, 7. “And the foreigners, who have joined 
themselves to Jehovah, to serve Him, and to love the name of 
Jehovah, to be His servants, whoever keepeth the Sabbath from 
desecrating it, and those who hold fast to my covenant, I bring 
them to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in my house of 
prayer ; their whole-offerings and their slain-offerings are well- 
pleasing upon mine altar: for my house, a house of prayer shall 
it be called for all nations.” The proselytes, who have attached 
themselves to Jehovah (‘n-by),! the God of Israel, with the pure 
intention of serving Him with love, are not to be left behind 
in the strange land. Jehovah will bring them along with His 
people to the holy mountain, upon which His temple rises once 
more; there will He cause them to rejoice, and all that they 
place upon His altar will find a most gracious acceptance. It 
is impossible that the prophet should be thinking here of the 
worship of the future without sacrifice, although in ch. liii. he 
predicts the self-sacrifice of the “Servant of Jehovah,” which 
puts an end to all animal sacrifices. But here the temple is 
called “the house of prayer,” from the prayer which is the 
soul of all worship. It will be called a house of prayer for all 
nations; and therefore its nature will correspond to its name. 
This ultimate intention is already indicated in Solomon’s dedi- 
eatory prayer (1 Kings viii. 41-43); but[our prophet was the 
first to give it this definite universal expression. Throughout 
this passage the spirit of the law is striving to liberate itself 
from its bondage. Nor is there anything to surprise us in the 
breaking down of the party wall, built up so absolutely between 
the eunuchs on the one hand and the congregation on the 
other, or the one partially erected between the heathen and the 
congregation of Israel ;\as we may see from ch. Ixvi. 21, where 
it is affirmed that Jehovah will even take priests and Levites 
out of the midst of the heathen whom Israel will bring back 
with it into its own land. 

The expression “ saying of the Lord” (N° um Jehovah), 
which is so solemn an expression in itself, and which stands 


1 The oriental reading, not in ver. 3, but here in ver. 6, is tacby ; the 
western, /; -bx. The Masora follows the western (NITY), Ze. the Pales- 
tinian, and reckons this passage as one of the 31 ‘n~by in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 
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here at the head of the following declaration, is a proof that it 
contains not only something great, but something which needs 
a solemn confirmation because of its strangeness. Not only is 
there no ground for supposing that Gentiles who love Jehovah 
will be excluded from the congregation; but it is really 
Jehovah’s intention to gather some out of the heathen, and add 
them to the assembled diaspora of Israel. Ver. 8. “ Word of 
the Lord, Jehovah: gathering the outcasts of Israel, I will 
also gather beyond itself to its gathered ones.” We only find 
‘mn oN? at the commencement of a sentence, in this passage and 
Zech. xii. 1. The double gee of God, Adonai Jehovah, also 
indicates something great. 29 (to it) refers to Israel, and 
P¥BpI j is an explanatory per mutative, equivalent to ysapr by : or 
else by denotes the fact that the gathering will exceed the limits 
of Israel (cf. Gen. xlviti. 22), and > the addition that will be 
made to the gathered ones of Israel. The meaning in either 
case remains the same. Jehovah here declares what Jesus says 
in John x. 16: “Other sheep I have which are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there 
shall be one fold and one Shepherd ;” “Jehovah one, and His 
name one,” as it is expressed in Zech. xiv. 9. Such are the 
views and hopes that have grown up out of the chastisement 
inflicted by their captivity. God has made it a preparatory 
school for New Testament times. It has been made subser- 
vient to the bursting of the fetters of the law, the liberation 
of the spirit of the law, and the establishment of friendship 
between Israel and the Gentile world as called to one common 
salvation. 


NINTH PROPHECY.—Cnaap. Lyi. 9-Lyri. 21. 


NEGLECT OF DUTY BY THE LEADERS OF ISRAEL; AND ERRORS 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


It is a question whether ch. lvi. 9 forms the commencement 
of a fresh prophecy, or merely the second half of the prophecy 
contained in ch. lvi. 1-8. We decide, for our part, in favour 
of the former. If ch. lvi. 9 sqq. formed an antithetical second 
half to the promising first half in ch. lvi. 1-8, we should expect 
to find the prophets and leaders of Israel, whose licentiousness 
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and want of principle are here so severely condemned, 
\ threatened with destruction in the heathen land, whilst true 
proselytes and even eunuchs were brought to the holy moun- 
tain. But we meet with this antithesis for the first time in 
ch. lvii. 18, where we evidently find ourselves in the midst of 
another prophetic address. And where can that address com- 
mence, if not at ch. lvi. 9, from which point onwards we have 
that hard, dull, sharp, and concise language of strong indigna- 
tion (see p. 130), which recals to mind psalms written “in a 
thundering style” (Psalter, i. 80) and the reproachful addresses 
of Jeremiah, and which passes again in ch. lvii. 11 sqq. into 
the lofty crystalline language peculiar to our prophet’s “ book 
of consolation?” The new prophetic address commences, like 
ch. lv. 1, with a summons. Ver. 9. “ All ye beasts of the field, 
comenear! To devour, all ye beasts in the forest!” According 
to. the accentuation before us (5x5 mercha, inna tiphchah), 
the beasts of the field are summoned to devour the beasts in the 
forest. This accentuation, however, is false, and must be 
exchanged for another which is supported by some .MSs., viz. 
Sox tiphchah, inb3 mercha, and 1y'2 Beth raphatum. It is 
true that even with these accents we might still adhere to 
the view favoured by Jewish commentators, viz. that the 
beasts of the field are to be devoured by the beasts of the 
forest, if this view yielded any admissible sense (compare, for 
example, that supported by Meyer, “Ye enemies, devour the 
scattered ones of iny congregation”), and had not against it the 
synonymous parallelism of Sw inn and 1y'2 1n'n (ch. xliii. 20; 
Ps. civ. 11, 20; cf. Gen. iii. 14). But there remains another 
view, according to which 7y"2 1n'n-52 is a second vocative answer- 
ing to “winn$s. According to the Targum, what is to be 
devoured is the great body of heathen kings attacking Jerusa- 
lem ; according to Jerome, Cyril, Stier, etc., the pasture and 
food provided by the grace of God. But what follows teaches 
us something different from this. Israel has prophets and 
shepherds, who are blind to every coming danger, and therefore 
fail to give warning of its approach, because they are sunken 
in selfishness and debauchery. It resembles a flock without a 
keeper, and therefore an easy prey (Ezek. xxxiv. 5); and the 
meaning of the appeal, which is certainly addressed to the 
nations of the world, the enemies of the people of God, is this: 
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“Ye have only to draw near; ye can feed undisturbed, and 
devour as much as ye please.” This is the explanation adopted 
by most of the more modern commentators. In Jer. xii. 9, 
which is founded upon this (“Assemble all ye beasts of the 
field, bring them hither to devour”), it is also Jerusalem which 
is assigned as food to the heathen. The parallel in ver. 9 is 
both synonymous and progressive. The writer seeks for rare 
forms, because he is about to depict a rare inversion of the 
proper state of things. inn (with the first syllable loosely 
closed) is the antiquated form of connection, which was 
admissible even with 73:2 following (cf. ch. v. 11, ix. 1, 2; 
2 Sam. i. 21). On *N8 (=1N8), see at ch. xxi. 12 (cf. 
ver. 14), 

The prophet now proceeds with .¥ (28): the suffix refers 
to Israel, which was also the object to 598°. Vers. 10, 11. 


“ His watchmen are blind: they (are) all ignorant, they (are) all 
dumb dogs that cannot bark ; raving, lying down, loving to slum- 
ber. And the dogs are mightily greedy, they know no satiety ; 
and such are shepherds! They know no understanding ; they 
have all turned to their own ways, every one for his own gain 
throughout his border.” The “watchmen” are the prophets 
here, as everywhere else (ch. lii. 8, cf. ch. xxi. 6, Hab. ii. 1, 
Jer. vi. 17; Ezek. iii, 17). The prophet is like a watchman 
(tsdpheh) stationed upon his watch-tower (specula), whose duty 
it is, when he sees the sword come upon the land, to blow the 
shophar, and warn the people (Ezek. xxxiii. 1-9). But just as 
Jeremiah speaks of bad prophets among the captives (Jer. 
xxix. 1-32), and the book of Ezekiel is full of reproaches at 
the existing neglect of the office of watchman and shepherd ; 
so does the prophet here complain that the watchmen of the 
nation are blind, in direct opposition to both their title and 
their calling; they are all without either knowledge or the 
capacity for knowledge (vid. ch. sliv. 9, xlv. 20). They ought 
to resemble watchful sheep-dogs (Job xxx. 1), which bark 
when the flock is threatened; but they are dumb, and cannot 
bark (ndbhach, root nab), and leave the flock to all its danger. 
Instead of being “seers” (chdzim), they are ravers (hozim; cf. 
ch. xix. 18, where we have a play upon DIN in 0205), oh, 
from "I, to rave in sickness, n. act. hadhajan (which Kimchi 
compares to parlare in sénno); hence the Targum }'22, LXX. 
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evuTrviagopevor, A davratouevot, S spapaticral, Jer. videntes 
vana, The predicates which follow are attached to the leading 
word hézim (raving), if not precisely as adjectives, yet as more 
minutely descriptive. Instead of watching, praying, wrestling, 
to render themselves susceptible of visions of divine revelations 
for the good of their people, and to keep themselves in readi- 
ness to receive them, they are idle, loving comfortable ease, 
talkers in their sleep. And the dogs, viz. those prophets who 
resemble the worst of them (see at ch. xl. 8, p. 144), are W52 “IY, 
of violent, unrestrained soul, insatiable. Their soul lives and 
moves in the lowest parts of their nature; it is nothing but 
selfish avarice, self-indulgent greediness, violent restlessness of 
passion, that revolves perpetually around itself. With the 
words “and these are shepherds,” the range of the prophet’s 
vision is. extended to the leaders of the nation generally ; for 
when the prophet adds as an exclamation, “And such (hi = tales) 
are shepherds!” he applies the glaring contrast between calling 
and conduct to the holders of both offices, that of teacher and 
that of ruler alike. For, apart from the accents, it would be 
quite at variance with the general use of the personal pronoun 
ion, to apply it to any other persons than those just described 
(viz. in any such sense as this: “ And those, who ought to be 
shepherds, do not know”). Nor is it admissible to commence 
an adversative minor clause with mmm, as Knobel does, 
“‘ whereas they are shepherds ;” for, since the principal clause 
has nvaban (dogs) as the subject, this would introduce a hetero- 
geneous mixture of the two figures, shepherds’ dogs and shep- 
herds. We therefore take D'y7 797 as an independent clause: 
“ And it is upon men of such a kind, that the duty of watching 
and tending the nation devolves!” These D'y5 (for which the 
Targum reads D7) are then still further described: they 
know not to understand, i.e. they are without spiritual capacity 
to pass an intelligible judgment (compare the opposite com- 
bination of the two verbs in ch. xxxii. 4); instead of caring 
for the general good, they have all turned to their own way 
(I'darkém), i.e. to their own selfish interests, every one bent 
upon his own advantage (Y¥3 from Y¥3, abscindere, as we say, 
seinen Schnitt zu machen, to reap an advantage, lit. to make an 
incision). %7¥P), from his utmost extremity (i.e. from that of 
his own station, including all its members), in other words, 
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“throughout the length and breadth of his own circle;” gdtseh, 
the end, being regarded not as the terminal point, but as the 
circumference (as in Gen. xix. 4, xlvii. 21, and Jer. li. 31). 

An office-bearer of the kind described is now introduced 
per mimesin as speaking. Ver. 12. “ Come here, I will fetch 
wine, and let us drink meth ; and to-morrow shall be like to-day, 
great, excessively abundant.” He gives a banquet, and pro- 
mises the guests that the revelry shall be as great to-morrow 
as to-day, or rather much more glorious. 2 O¥ is the day of 
to-morrow, 70 émavpiov, for mdchér is always without an article; 
hence et jict uti hie (dies) dies crastinus, viz. magnus supra 
modum valde. “M', or WM (as it is to be pointed here according 
to Kimchi, Michlol 1674, and Worterbuch), signifies super- 
abundance; it is used hee adverbially in the sense of extra- 
ordinarily, beyond all bounds (differing therefore from 7h, 
“more,” or “singularly,” in the book of Ecclesiastes). 

Whilst watchmen and shepherds, prophets and rulers, 
without troubling themselves about the flock which they have 
to watch and feed, are thus indulging their own selfish desires, 
and living in debauchery, the righteous man is saved by early 
death from the judgment, which cannot fail to come with such 
corruption as this. Ch. Ivii. 1, 2. “ The righteous perisheth, 
and no man taketh tt to heart; and pious men are swept away, 
without any one considering that the righteous is swept away from 
misfortune. He entereth into peace: they rest upon their beds, 
whoever has walked straight before him.’ With “the righteous” 
the prophet introduces, in glaring contrast to this luxurious 
living on the part of the leading men of the nation, the standing 
figure used to denote the fate of its best men. With this pre- 
vailing demoralization and worldliness, the righteous succumbs 
to the violence of both external and internal. sufferings. 28, 
he dies before his time (Eccles. vii. 15); from the midst of 
the men of his generation he is carried away from this world 
(Ps. xii. 2; Mic. vii. 2), and no one lays it to heart, viz. the 
divine accusation and threat involved in this early death. Men 
of piety (chesed, the love of God and man) are swept away, 
without there being any one to understand or consider that 
(ki unfolds the object to be considered and laid to heart, viz. 
what is involved in this carrying away when regarded as a 
providential event) the righteous is swept away “from the 
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evil,” i.e. that le may be saved from the approaching punish- 
ment (compare 2 Kings xxii. 20). For the prevailing corrup- 
tion calls for punishment from God; and what is first of all to 
be expected is severe judgment, through which the coming sal- 
vation will force its way. In ver. 2 it is intimated that the 
righteous man and the pious do not lose the blessings of this 
salvation because they lose this life: for whereas, according 
to the prophet’s watchword, there is no peace to the wicked, 
it is true, on the other hand, of the departing righteous man, 
that “he enters into peace” (shdlom, acc. loci s. status; Ges. 
118, 1); “they rest upon their beds,” viz. the bottom of the 
grave, which has become their mishkébh (Job xvii. 13, xxi. 26), 
“whoever has walked in that which lay straight before him,” 
ze. the one straight plain path which he had set before him 
(nD) acc. obj. as in ch. xxxiii. 15, 1. 10, Ewald, § 172, 3, 
from 433, that which lies straight before a person; whereas 23 
with M32 iN), signifying probably fixedness, steadiness of look, 


related to cs to pierce, 733, percutere, is used as a preposi- 


tion: compare Prov. iv. 25, n2id, straight or exactly before 
him). The grave, when compared with the restlessness of this 
life, is therefore “peace.” He who has died in faith rests in 
God, to whom he has committed himself and entrusted his 
future. We have here the glimmering liglit of the New Testa- 
ment consolation, that the death of the righteous is better than 
life in this world, because it is the entrance into peace. 

The reproachful janguage of the prophet is now directed 
against the mass of the nation, who have occasioned the “ evil” 
from which the righteous is swept away, 7.e. the generation that 
is hostile to the servants of Jehovah, and by whom those sins 
of idolatry are still so shamelessly carried on, which first led to 
the captivity. Vers. 3, 4. “And ye, draw nearer hither, children 
of the sorceress, seed of the adulterer, and of her that committed 
whoredom! Over whom do ye make yourselves merry? Over 
whom do ye open the mouth wide, and put the tongue out long? 
Are ye not the brood of apostasy, seed of lying?” They are to 
draw nearer hither (hénndh as in Gen. xv. 16), to the place 
where God is speaking through His prophet, to have themselves 
painted, and to hear their sentence. Just as elsewhere the 
moral character of a man is frequently indicated by the men- 
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tion of his father (2 Kings vi. 32), or his mother (1 Sam. xx. 
30), or both parents (Job xxx. 8), so here the generation of 
the captivity, so far as it continued to practise the idolatry by 
which its ancestors had brought upon themselves the Chaldean 
catastrophe, is called first 122) 22 (or more correctly 7239), sons 
of the sorceress (possibly the maker of clonds or storm, ch. ii. 
6, vol. i. 118: Jer. auguratricis), one who made heathen and 
superstitious customs her means of livelihood, viz. the commu- 
nity as it existed before the captivity, which really deserved no 
better name, on account of the crying contradiction between 
its calling and its condnct; and secondly, with regard to both 
the male and female members of the community, 1217) N22 371, 
semen adultert et fornicarie (Jer.), though Stier, Hahn, and 
others adopt the rendering semen adulterum et quod (qui) scor- 
taris. A better rendering than this would be, “Seed of an 
adulterer, and one who committest adultery thyself,” viz. (what 
would be indicated with this explanation by the fut. consec.) in 
consequence of this descent from an adulterer. But as Yu 
(seed, posterity), wherever it is more minutely defined, is con- 
nected with a genitive, and not with an adjective, the presump- 
tion is that mam AX» denotes the father and mother. 732M) is 
an attributive clause regarded as a genitive (Ges. § 123, 3, 
Anm. 1), and more closely connected with 4x29 than if it was 
written 21N (—= TiN, ch. i. 21): Seed of an adulterer, and 
consequently (Ewald, § 351, 6), or similarly, of one who gave 
herself up to whoredom. Idolatry, prostitution, and magic are 
most closely allied. The prophet now asks, “Over whom do 
ye find your pleasure? For whom are your common contemp- 
tuous actions intended?” 432¥N11 is only used here, and denotes 
the feeling which finds pleasure in the sufferings of another. 
The objects of this malicious contemptuous pleasure (Ps. xxii. 
8 sqq., xxxv. 21) are the servants of Jehovah; and the ques- 
tion, as in ch. xxxvii. 23, is one of amazement at their impu- 
dence, since the men over whom they make merry are really 
deserving of esteem, whereas they themselves are the refuse of 
Israel: Are ye not a brood of apostasy, seed of lying? As 
apostasy and lying, when regarded as parents, can only produce 
something resembling themselves; the character of those from 
whom they are descended is here imputed to the men them- 
selves, even more clearly than before. The genitives of origin 
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are also genitives of attribute. Instead of "1 (eg. ch. ii. 6) 
we have here "I? before makkeph, with the shortening of a 
into i. 

The participles which follow in the next verse are in appo- 
sition to DAX, and confirm the predicates already applied to 
them. They soon give place, however, to independent sen- 
tences. Vers. 5, 6. “ Ye that inflame yourselves: by the tere- 
binths, under every green tree, ye slayers of children in the valleys 
under the clefts of the rocks. By the smooth ones of the brook 
was thy portion; they, they were thy lot: thou also pouredst out 
libations to them, thou laidst meat-offerings upon them. Shall I 
be contented with this?” The people of the captivity are ad- 
dressed, and the idolatry handed down to them from their 
ancestors depicted. The prophet looks back from the stand- 
point of the captivity, and takes his colours from the time in 
which he himself lived, possibly from the commencement of 
Manasseh’s reign, when the heathenism that had for a long 
time been suppressed burst forth again in all its force, and the 
measure of iniquity became full. The part. niphal O"9M30 is 
formed like 72 in Jer. xxii. 23, if the latter signifies miserandum 
esse. The primary form is 593, which is doubled like 732 from 
78 in Job xx. 28, and from which OM) is formed by the reso- 
lution of the latent reduplication. Stier derives it from OM; 
but even if formed from this, 072 would still have to be ex- 
plained from 8M), after the form M¥3. ’£lim signifies either 
gods or terebinths (see vol. i. 108, note 1). But although 
it might certainly mean idols, according to Ex. xv. 11, Dan. 
xi. 36 (LXX., Targ., and Jerome), it is never used directly 
in this sense, and Isaiak always uses the word as the name of 
a tree (ch. i. 29, Ixi. 3). The terebinths are introduced here, 
exactly as in ch. i. 29, as an object of idolatrous lust: “ who 
inflame themselves with the terebinths ;” 2 denotes the object 
with which the lust is excited and inflamed. The terebinth 
(eléh) held the chief place in tree-worship (hence 03x, lit. 
oak-trees, together with nbs, is the name of one of the Pheeni- 
cian gods’), possibly as being the tree sacred to Astarte; just 
as the Samura Acacia among the heathen Arabs was the tree 
sacred to the goddess ‘“Uzza.’ The following expression, “under 

1 See Levy, Phinizische Studien, i. 19. 
2 Krehl, Religion der vorisl. Araber, p. 74 sqq. 
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every green tree,” is simply a permutative of the words “ with 
the terebinths” in the sense of “ with the terebinths, yea, under 
every green tree” (a standing expression from Deut. xii. 2 down- 
wards),—one tree being regarded as the abode and favourite of 
this deity, and another of that, and all alluring you to your 
carnal worship. From the tree-worship with its orgies, which 
was so widely spread in antiquity generally, the prophet passes 
to the leading Canaanitish abomination, viz. human sacrifices, 
which had been adopted by the Israelites (along with ‘on’ we 
find the false reading ‘on, which is interpreted as signifying 
self-abuse). Judging from the locality named, “under the 
clefts of the rocks,” the reference is not to the slaying of chil- 
dren sacrificed to Moloch in the valley of Hinnom, but to those 
offered to Baal upon his bémoth or high places (Jer. xix. 5; 
Ezek. xvi. 20, 21; Hos. xiii. 2; Ps. evi. 37, 38). As we 
learn from the chronique scandaleuse many things connected 
with the religious history of Israel, which cannot be found 
in its historical books, there is nothing to surprise us in the 
stone-worship condemned in ver. 6. The dagesh of ‘bn is in 
any case dagesh dirimens. The singular is either pon after the 
form "230 (cf. *33Y, ch. lviii. 3), or pon after the form "I>. 
But pon, smoothness, never occurs; and the explanation, “in 
the smoothnesses, i.e. the smooth places of the valley, is thy 
portion,” has this also against it, that it does not do justice to 
the connection 3 peA, in which the preposition is not used in a 
local sense, and that it leaves the emphatic 07 D9 quite unex- 
plained. The latter does not point to places, but to objects of 
worship for which they had exchanged Jehovah, of whom the 
true Israelite could say ‘7 pon, Ps. cxix. 57, etc., or 72 °> phn, 
Josh. xxii. 25, and ‘bya Jin ARN (Thou art He that maintaineth 
my lot), Ps. xvi. 5. The prophet had such expressions as these 
in his mind, and possibly also the primary meaning of S11 = 
«djpos, which may be gathered from the rare Arabic word 
‘garal, gravel, stones worn smooth by rolling, when he said, “In 
the smooth ones of the valley is thy portion ; they, they are thy 
lot.” In the Arabic also, achlag (equivalent to chdélég, smooth, 
which forms here a play upon the word with pon, chaléq) 
is a favourite word for stones and rocks. Dna™pon, however, 
according to 1 Sam. xvii. 40 (where the intensive form p'>n, 
like ABW, is used), are stones which the stream in the valley 
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has washed smooth with time, and rounded into a pleasing shape. 
The mode of the worship, the pouring out of libations,’ and 
the laying of meat-offerings upon them, confirm this view. In 
Carthage such stones were called abbadires (= 78, j28) 3; and 
among the ancient Arabs, the asndm or idols consisted for the 
most part of rude blocks of stone of this description. Herodotus 
(iii. 8) speaks of seven stones which the Arabs anointed, calling 
upon the god Orotal. Suidas (sv. Ocds dpns) states that the 
idol of Ares in Petra was a black square stone; and the black 
stone of the Ka’aba was, according to a very inconvenient tra- 
dition for the Mohammedans, an idol of Saturn (zuhal).? Stone- 
worship of this kind had been practised by the Israelites before 
the captivity, and their heathenish practices had been trans- 
mitted to the exiles in Babylon. The meaning of the question, 
Shall I comfort myself concerning such things?—i.e. Shall I 
be contented with them (O738 niphal, not hithpael) ?—is, that it 
was impossible that descendants who so resembled their fathers 
should remain unpunished. 

The prophet now proceeds with perfects, like M25Y and myn 
(addressed to the national community generally, the congrega- 
tion regarded as a woman). The description is mostly retro- 
spective. Vers. 7, 8. “ Upon a lofty and high mountain hast thou. 
set up thy bed ; thou also ascendedst thither to offer slain offerings. 


1 Compare the remarks made in the Comm. on the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 
283, on the heathen worship of anointed stones, and the Betulian worship. 

2 See Krehl, p. 72. In the Hast Indies also we find stone-worship not 
only among the Vindya tribes (Lassen, A.K. i. 376), but also among the 
Vaishnavas, who worship Vishnu in the form of a stone, viz. the sdlagrama, 
a kind of stone from the river Gandak (see Wilson’s Sanscrit Lexicon s.h.v. 
and Vishnu-Purdna, p. 163). The fact of the great antiquity of stone and 
tree worship has heen used in the most ridiculous manner by Dozy in his 
work on the Israelites at Mecca (1864). He draws the following conclu- 
sion from Deut. xxxii. 18: ‘Thus the Israelites sprang from a divine 
block of stone; and this is, in reality, the true old version of the origin of 
the nation.” From Isa. li. 1,2, he infers that Abraham and Sara were 
not historical persons at all, but that the former was a block of stone, and 
the latter a hollow; and that the two together were a block of stone ina 
hoilow, to which divine worship was paid. ‘‘This fact,” he says, ‘* viz. 
that Abraham and Sarah in the second Isaiah are not historical persons, 
but a block of stone and a hollow, is one of great worth, as enabling us to 
determine the time at which the stories of Abraham in Genesis were 
written, and to form a correct idea of the spirit of those stories.” 
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And behind the door and the post thou didst place thy reminder : 
for thou uncoveredst away from me, and ascendedst ; thou madest 
thy bed broad, and didst stipulate for thyself what they had to 
do: thou lovedst their lying with thee; thou sawest their manhood.” 
The lovers that she sought for herself are the gods of the 
heathen. Upon lofty mountains, where they are generally 
worshipped, did she set up her bed, and did all that was needed 
to win their favour. The ztkkérdn, i.e. the declaration that 
Jehovah is the only God, which the Israelites were to write 
upon the posts of their houses, and upon the entrances (Deut. 
vi. 9, xi. 20), for a constant reminder, she had put behind the 
door and post, that she might not be reminded, to her shame, 
of her unfaithfulness. That this explanation, which most of 
the commentators adopt, is the true one, is proved by the 
expression ‘FiN2 *2 which follows, and according to which W273t 
is something inconvenient, which might and was intended to 
remind them of Jehovah. ‘AN, away, far from me, as in Jer. 
iii. 1, and like ‘AND, which is still more frequently used. It 
is unnecessary to take gillith with 3NY understood (Ezek. 
xxiii. 18) as equivalent to “thou makest thyself naked,” or 
with reference to the clothes = dvacdpes. 123¥ is the common 
object of all three verbs, even of Sym) (with double metheg), 
after Gen. xlix. 4. On 3m) for ‘MAY (cf. Jer. iii. 5), see 
Ewald, §191, 4. The explanation “ thou didst bind,” or “ thou 
didst choose (some) of them to thyself,” is contrary to the 
general usage, according to which ? 2 signifies spondere 
(2 Chron. vii. 18), and OY N13 pacisci (1 Sam. xxii. 8), in both 
cases with N73 to be supplied, so that jo (12) M73 would 
mean stipulari ab aliquo, z.e. to obtain from a person a solemn 
promise, with all the force of a covenant. What she stipulated 
from them was, either the wages of adultery, or the satisfaction 
of her wanton lust. What follows agrees with this; for it is 
there distinctly stated, that the lovers to whom she offered 
herself gratified her lust abundantly: adamasti concubitum 
eorum (mishkabh, cubile, e.g. Prov. vii. 17, and concubitus, eg. 
Ezra xxiii. 17), manum conspexisti. The Targum and Jewish 
commentators adopt this explanation, loco quem delegisti, or 
(postquam) locum delegisti. This also is apparently the meaning 
of the accents, and most of the more modern commentators 
have adopted it, taking 7? in the sense of place or side. But 
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this yields only a very lame and unmeaning thought. _Deeder- 
lein conjectured that 7° was employed here in the sense of 
iBdpaddos; and this is the explanation adopted by Hitzig, 
Ewald, and others. The Arabic furnishes several analogies to 
this obscene use of the word ; and by the side of Ezek. xvi. 26 
and xxiii. 20, where the same thing is affirmed in even plainer 
language, there is nothing to astonish in the passage before us. 
The meaning is, that after the church of Jehovah had turned 
away from its God to the world and its pleasures,. it took more 
and more delight in the pleasures afforded it by idolatry, and 
indulged its tastes to the full. 

Tn the closest reciprocal connection with this God-forgetting, 
adulterous craving for the favour of heathen gods, stood their 
coquetting with the heathen power of the world. Vers. 9, 10. 
“ And thou wentest to the king with oil, and didst measure 
copiously thy spices, and didst send thy messengers to a great 
distance, and didst deeply abase thyself, even to Hades. Thou 
didst become weary of the greatness of thy way ; yet thou saidst 
not, [tts unattainable : thou obtainedst the revival of thy strength : 
therefore thou wast not pained.” The first thing to be noticed 
here, is one that has heen overlooked by nearly all the modern 
commentators, viz. that we have here a historical retrospect 
before us. And secondly, a single glance at ver. 11 is suffi- 
cient to show that the words refer to a servile coquetry from 
the fear of man, and therefore to a wicked craving for the 
favour of man; so that “ the king” is not Baal, or any heathen 
god whatever (according to ch. viii. 21 and Zeph.i. 5), but the 
Asiatic ruler of the world. Ahaz sent messengers, as we read 
in 2 Kings xvi. 7 sqq., to Tiglath-pileser, the king of Assyria, 
to say to him, “Iam thy servant and thy son.” And Ahaz 
took the silver and gold that were in the house of Jehovah, and 
in the treasures of the palace, and sent a bribe to the king of 
Assyria. And again, at vers. 10 sqq., Ahaz went to Damascus 
to meet the king of Assyria, and there he saw an altar, and 
sent a model of it to Jerusalem, and had one like it put in the 
place of the altar of burnt-offering. Such acts as these are 
here described in the figure of Israel travelling with oil to the 
king, and taking a quantity of choice spices with it to gain his 
favour, and also sending messengers, and not only bowing 
itself to the earth, but even stooping to Hades, that'1s to say, 
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standing as it were on its head in its excessive servility, for 
the purpose of obtaining allies. It seems most natural to take 
yo as equivalent to (ov Mw): thou wentest in oil (dripping 
with pomade), and didst apply to thyself many spices; but 
Beth after verbs of going signifies to go with anything, to take 
it with one and bring it, so that the oil and spices are thought 
of here as presents, which she took with her as sensual stimu- 
lants, with a view to the amorous Pure she was seeking 
(Ezek. xxiii. 41, cf. Hos. xii. 2). Savin signifies to go deep 
down in Jer. xiii. 18; the meaning here is, to bow very low, 
or to degrade one’s self. By “ the greatness or breadth of the 
way” (a similar expression to that in Josh. ix. 13), all the great 
sacrifices are intended which it cost her to purchase the favour 
of the heathen ruler. Although they were a great trouble to 
her, yet she did not say Wid, “ it is hopeless ;” the niphal of 
UN’ signifies in 1 Sam. xxvii. 1, to betake one’s self to a thing with 
despair of its success. The participle in Job vi. 26 means a 
despairing person; it also occurs in a neuter sense in Jer. 
ii. 25, xviii. 12, viz. given up, ae. absolutely in vain. She did 
not give up hope, although the offerings nearly exhausted her 
streugth ; on the contrary, she gained nen, “life of-her arm,” 
aie. (according to the use of MN in the sense of reviving, and 
mnh, to bring to life again) new life in her arm, in other words, 
“the renewing of her strength” (recentem vigorem virium 
suarum). Thus, without noticing the sighs and groans forced 
from her by the excessive toil and fatigue, but stirring herself 
up again and again, she pursued the plan of strengthening her 
alliances with the heathen. LEzekiel’s picture of Aholah and 
Aholibah is like a commentary on vers. 3-10 (see Ezek. xxiii.). 

From fear of man, Israel, and still more Judah, had given 
up the fear of Jehovah. Ver. lla. “ And of whom hast thou 
been afraid, and (whom) didst thou fear, that thou becamest a liar, 
and didst not continue mindful of me, and didst not take it to 
heart?” It was of men—only mortal men, with no real power 
(ch. li. 12)—that Israel was so needlessly afraid, that it resorted 
to lies and treachery to Jehovah (Ai, ud, an interrogative sen- 
tence, as in 2 Sam. vii. 18, Ps. viii. 5): purchasing the favour 
of man out of the fear of man, and throwing itself into the 
arms of. false tutelar deities, it banished Jehovah its true 
shelter out of its memory, and did not take it to heart, viz. the 
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sinfulness of such infidelity, and the eventful consequences by 
which it was punished (compare ch. xlvii. 7 and xlii. 25). 

With ver. 116 the reproaches are addressed to the present. 
The treachery of Israel had been severely punished in the 
catastrophe of which the captivity was the result, but without 
effecting any improvement. The great mass of the people 
were as forgetful of God as ever, and would not be led to 
repentance by the long-suffering of God, which had hitherto 
spared them from other well-merited punishments. Ver. 110.- 
“Am TI not silent, and that for a long time, whereas thou wast 
not afraid of me?” A comparison with ch. xlii. 14 will show 
that the prophecy returns here to its ordinary style. The 
LXX. and Jerome render the passage as if the reading were 
Dey (viz. "Y= rrapopav, quasi non videns), and this is the 
reading which Lowth adopts. We may see from this, that 
the original text had a defective nbyo, which was intended, 
however, to be read 0799. ‘The prophet applies the term ‘alam 
(see ch. xii, 14) to the captivity, which had already lasted a 
long time—a time of divine silence: the silence of His help so 
far as the servants of Jehovah were concerned, but the silence 
of His wrath as to the great mass of the people. 

But this silence would not last for ever. Vers. 12, 13. 
“T, I will proclaim thy righteousness ; and thy works, they will not 
profit thee. When thou eriest, let thy heaps of idols save thee: 
but a wind carries them all away; a breath takes them of; and 
whoever putteth trust in me will inherit the land, and take posses- 
sion of my holy mountain.” According to the context, 7hP1¥ 
cannot be a synonym of TY: here. It is neither salvation nor 
the way of salvation that is intended; nor is this even included, 
as Stier supposes. But the simple reference is to what Israel 
in its blindness regarded as righteousness ; whereas, if it had 
known itself, it would have seen that it was the most glaring 
opposite. This lying-righteousness of Israel would be brought 
to a judicial exposure by Jehovah. 7%yO"NN) is not a second 
accusative to T38, for in that case we should have Pwyn qnpiy-ny; 
but it commences a second sentence, as the accents really indi- 
cate. When Jehovah begins thus to speak and act, the im- 
potence of the false gods which His people have made for 
themselves will soon be exposed; and “as for thy works (i.e. 
thine idols, ch. xli. 29, cf. ch. i, 81), they will do thee no good” 
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(ch. xliv. 9, 10, compare Jer. xxiii. 33; for the question 
xvovnn, here an emphatic elevation of the subject, compare ch. 
li, 8, TNS}, Ewald, § 277, p. 683). This determines the 
meaning of 7'S13?, which Kuobel supposes to refer to the large 
army of the Babylonians, with which the apostates among the 
exiles had formed an offensive and defensive alliance. But the 
term is really applied to the heaps (qibbuts, collectio, not an adjec- 
tive of the form limmid) of different idols, with which Israel 
-had furnished itself even in its captivity (compare qibbdtsdh in 
Mic. i. 17). It was in vain for them to turn to these pan- 
theons of theirs; a single rudch would carry them all away, a 
hebhel would sweep them off, for they themselves were nothing 
but hebhel and radch (ch. xli. 29). The proper punctuation 
here is Pap? ; the first syllable of np, which is attached to a 
word with a disjunctive accent, has a so-called heavy Gaya, the 
second a euphonic G'aya, according to rules which are too little 
discussed in onr grammars. When Knobel supports his ex- 
planation of }’s13p on the ground that the idols in ver. 13a and 
the worshippers of Jehovah in ver. 13d do not form a fitting 
antithesis, the simple reply is, that the contrast lies between 
the idols, which cannot save, and Jehovah, who not only saves 
those who trust in Him, but sends them prosperity according 
to His promises. With the promise, “ Whoso trusts in me will 
inherit the land,” this prophecy reaches the thought with 
which the previous prophecy (ch. lvi. 7, 8) closed; and possibly 
what is here affirmed of 7'S3? forms an intentional antithesis 
to the promise there, P¥BpI? voy YaPN Ty: when Jehovali gathers 
His faithful ones from the dispersion, and gathers others to 
them (from among the heathen), then will the plunder which 
the faithless have gathered together be all scattered to the 
winds. And whilst the latter stand forsaken by their power- 
less works, the former will be established in the peaceful in- 
heritance of the promised land. 

The first half of the prophecy closes here. It is full of 
reproach, and closes with a brief word of promise, which is 
merely the obverse of the threat. The second half follows an 
opposite course. Jehovah will redeem His people, provided it 
has been truly humbled by the sufferings appointed, for He 
has seen into what errors it has fallen since He has withdrawn 
His mercy from it. ‘But the wicked,” ete. The whole closes 
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here with words of threatening, which are the obverse of the 
promise. Ver. 130 forms the transition from the first half to 
the second. 

The promise is now followed by an appeal to make ready 
the way which the redeemed people have to take. Ver. 14. 
“ And He saith, Heap up, heap up, prepare a way, take away 
every obstruction from the way of my people.” This is the very 
same appeal which occurs once in all three books of these pro- 
phecies (ch. xl. 3, 4, lvii. 14, Ixii. 10). The subject of the 
verb ('démar) is not Jehovah; but the prophet intentionally 
leaves it obscure, as in ch. x]. 3, 6 (cf. xxvi. 2). It is a heavenly 
cry; and the crier is not to be more precisely named. 

The primary ground for this voice being heard at all is, that 
the Holy One is also the Merciful One, and not only has a mani- 
festation of glory on high, but also a manifestation of grace below. 
Ver. 15. “For thus saith the high and lofty One, the eternally dwell- 
ing One, He whose name is Holy One; I dwell on high and in the 
holy place, and with the contrite one and him that is of a humbled 
spirit, to revive the spirit of humbled ones, and to revive the heart of 
contrite ones.” He inflicts punishment in His wrath; but to those ° 
who suffer themselves to be urged thereby to repentance and the 
desire for salvation, He is most inwardly and most effectually near 
with His grace. For the heaven of heavens is not too great for 
Him, and a human heart is not too small for Him to dwell in. 
And He who dwells upon cherubim, and among the praises of 
seraphim, does not scorn to dwell among the sighs of a poor 
human soul. He is called rém (high), as being high and 
exalted in Himself; xW2 (the lofty One), as towering above all 
besides; and Tv j2@. This does not mean the dweller in eternity, 
which is a thought quite outside the biblical range of ideas; but, 
since TY stands to }2¥ not in an objective, but in an attributive 
or adverbial relation (Ps. xlv. 7, cf. Prov. i. 33), and }2¥, as 
opposed to being violently wrested from the ordinary sphere of 
life and work (cf. Ps. xvi. 9, cii. 29), denotes a continuing life, 
a life having its root in itself, 1? {2% must mean the eternally 
(=>) dwelling One, ie. He whose life lasts for ever and is 
always the same. He is also called gédosh, as One who is 
absolutely pure and good, separated from all the uncleanness 
and imperfection by which creatures are characterized. This 
is not to be rendered sanctum nomen ejus, but sanctus; this 
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name is the facit of His revelation of Himself in the history of 
salvation, which is accomplished in love and wrath, grace and 
judgment. This God inhabits mérom v‘gddosh, the height and 
the Holy Place (eecneaHives of the object, like mérom in ch. 
xxxiii. 5, and mrdmim in ch. xxxiii. 16), both together being 
equivalent to as ampoortov (1 Tim. vi. 16), since gddosh 
(neuter, as in Ps. xlvi. 5, Ixv. 5) answers to és, and mardi to 
ampoortov. But He also dwells with (N¥ as in Lev. xvi. 16) 
the crushed and lowly of spirit. To these He is most inti- 
mately near, and that for a salutary and gracious purpose, 
namely “to revive...” nN and 77 always signify either to 
keep that which is living alive, or to restore to life that which 
is dead. The spirit is the seat of pride and humility, the heart 
the seat of all feeling of joy and sorrow; we have therefore 
spiritum humilium and cor contritorum. The selfish egotism 
which repentance breaks has its root in the heart; and the self- 
consciousness, from whose false elevation repentance brings 
down, has its seat in the spirit (Psychol. p. 199). 

The compassion, by virtue of which God has His abode 
and His work of grace in the spirit and heart of the penitent, 
is founded in that free anticipating love which called man and 
his self-conscious spirit-soul into being at the first. Ver. 16. 
“ For I do not contend for ever, and Iam not angry for ever: 
for the spirit would pine away before me, and the souls of men 
which I have created.” The early translators (LXX, Syr., Jer., 
possibly also the Targum) give to 96 the meaning egredietur, 
which certainly cannot be established. And so also does Stier, 
so far as the thought is concerned, when he adopts the render- 
ing, “A spirit from me will cover over, and breath of life will 
I make ;” and so Hahn, “ When the spirit pines away before 
me, I create breath in abundance.” But in both cases the 
writer would at any rate have used the perf. consec. ‘YY, and 
the last clause of the verse has not the syntactic form of an 
apodosis. The rendering given above is the only one that is 
unassailable both grammatically and in fact. ‘3 introduces the 
reason for the self-limitation of the divine wrath, just as in 
Ps. Ixxviii. 38, 39 (cf. Ps. ciii. 14): if God should put no 
restraint upon His wrath, the consequence would be the entire 
destruction of human life, which was His creative work at first. 
The verb 4, from its primary meaning to bend round (Job, 
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ii. p. 8), has sometimes the transitive meaning to cover, and 
sometimes the meaning to wrap one’s self round, i.e. to become 
faint or weak (compare "OY, fainted away, Lam. ii. 19; and 
seynis in Ps, exlii. 4, which is applied to the spirit, like the kal 
here). °2822 is equivalent to “in consequence of the wrath 
proceeding from me.” ninv2 (a plural only met with here) 
signifies, according to the fixed usage of the Old Testament 
»{ii. 22, xlii. 5), the souls of men, the origin of which is de- 
scribed as a creation in the attributive clause (with an emphatic 
8), just as in Jer. xxxviii. 16 (cf. Zech. xii. 1). Whether the 
accents are intended to take ‘n'vy x in this attributive sense 
or not, cannot be decided from the tiphehah attached to nown. 
The prophet, who refers to the flood in other passages also (e.g. 
ch. liv. 9), had probably in his mind the promise given after 
the flood, according to which God would not make the existing 
and inherited moral depravity an occasion for utterly destroy- 
ing the human race. 

This general law of His action is most especially the law of 
His conduct towards Israel, in which such grievous effects of 
its well-deserved punishment are apparent, and effects so diffe- 
rent from those intended, that the compassion of God feels 
impelled to put an end to the punishment for the good of all 
that are susceptible of salvation. Vers. 17, 18. “ And because 
of the iniquity of tts selfishness, I was wroth, and smote tt; hiding 
myself, and being angry: then it went on, turning away in the 
way of its own heart. I have seen its ways, and will heal it ; 
and will lead it, and afford consolations to tt, and to its mourning 
ones.” The fundamental and chief sin of Israel is here called 
y¥3, lit. a cut or slice (= gain, ch. lvi. 11); then, like wAcoveEsa, 
which is “idolatry” according to Col. iii. 5, or like guAapyupia, 
which is “ the root of all evil” according to 1 Tim. vi. 10, greedy 
desire for worldly possession, self-seeking, or worldliness gene- 
rally. The future 32), standing as it does by the side of the 
perfect here, indicates that which is also past ; and '¥?§) stands 
in the place of a second gerund: abscondendo (viz. panai, my 
face, ch. liv. 8) ef stomachando. When Jehovah had thus 
wrathfully hidden His gracious countenance from Israel, and 
withdrawn His gracious presence out of the midst of Israel 
(Hos. v. 6, 012 75n), it went away from Him (221% with 2210, 
like 559 with 54), going its own ways like the world of nations 
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that had been left to themselves. But Jehovah had not seen 
these wanderings without pity. The futures which follow are 
promising, not by virtue of any syntactic necessity, but by 
virtue of an inward necessity. He will heal His wounded (ch. 
i, 4-6) and languishing people, and lead in the right way those 
that are going astray, and afford them consolation as a recom- 
pense for their long sufferings (O"17) is derived from the piel 
am, and not, as in Hos. xi. 8, from the niphal hinndchém, in the 
sense of “feelings of sympathy”), especially (Vav epemeget. ; 
Ges. § 155, 1) its mourning ones (ch. lxi. 2, 3, Ixvi. 10), ze. 
those whom punishment has brought to repentance, and ren- 
dered desirous of salvation. 

But when the redemption comes, it will divide Israel into 
two halves, with very different prospects. Vers. 19-21. 
“ Creating fruit of the lips; Jehovah saith, * Peace, peace to 
those that are far off, and to those that are near; and I heal it. 
But the wicked are like the sea that is cast up ; for it cannot rest, 
and its waters cast out slime and mud. There is no peace, saith 
my God, for the wicked.” The words of God in ver. 19 are 
introduced with an interpolated “inquit Jehova” (cf. ch. xlv. 
24, and the ellipsis in ch. xli. 27); and what Jehovah effects by 
speaking thus is placed first in a determining participial clause: 
“Creating fruit (2) = 33, 333, keri 3°) of the lips,” xapmév 
xethewy (LXX., Heb. xiii. 15), ie. not of His own lips, to 
which 832 would be inapplicable, but the offering of praise 
and thanksgiving springing from human lips (for the figure, 
see Psychol. p. 214, transl. ; and on the root 23, to press upon 
forward, Gen. p. 635): “Jehovah saith shdlom, shalom,” te. 
lasting and perfect peace (as in ch. xxvi. 3), “be the portion 
of those of my people who are scattered far and near” (ch. xliii. 
5-7, xlix. 12; compare the application to heathen and Jews in 
Eph. ii. 17) ; “and I heal z¢” (viz. the nation, which, although 
scattered, is like one person in the sight of God). But the 
wicked, who persist in the alienation from God inherited from 
the fathers, are incapable of the peace which God brings to 
His people: they are like the sea in its tossed and stormy state 
(#2) pausal third pers. as an attributive clause). As this cannot 
rest, and as its waters cast out slime and mud, so has their 
natural state become one of perpetual disturbance, leading to 
the uninterrupted production of unclean and ungodly thoughts, 
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words, and works. Thus, then, there is no peace for them, 
saith my God. With these words, which have even a more 
pathetic sound here than in ch. xlviii. 22, the prophet seals the 
second book of his prophecies. The “ wicked” referred to are 
not the heathen outside Israel, but the heathen, i.¢. those 
estranged from God, within Israel itself. 

The transition from the first to the second half of this 
closing prophecy is formed by 748) in ch. lvii. 14. In the 
second half, from ch. lvii. 116, we find the accustomed style of 
our prophet ; but in ch. lvi. oii 11a the style i is so thoroughly 
different, that Ewald maintains that the prophet has here 
inserted in his book a fragment from some earlier writer of 
the time of Manasseh, But we regard this as very improbable. 
It is not required by what is stated concerning the prophets 
and shepherds, for the book of Ezekiel clearly shows that the 
prophets and shepherds of the captivity were thus debased. 
Still less does what is stated concerning the early death of the 
righteous require it; for the fundamental idea of the suffering 
servant of Jehovah, which is peculiar to the second book, is 
shadowed forth therein. Nor by what is affirmed as to the 
idolatrous conduct of the people; for in the very centre (ver. 4) 
the great mass of the people are reproached for their contemp- 
tuous treatment of the servants of Jehovah. Nor does the 
language itself force us to any such conjecture, for ch. liii. also 
differs from the style met with elsewhere; and yet (although 
Ewald regards it as an earlier, borrowed fragment) it must be 
written by the author of the whole, since its grandest idea 
finds its fullest expression there. At the same time, we may 
assume that the prophet described the idolatry of the people 
under the influence of earlier models. If he had been a pro- 
phet of the captives after the time of Isaiah, he would have 
rested his prophecies on Jeremiah and Ezekiel. For just as 
ch. li. 18 sqq. has the ring of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
so does ch. lvii. 3 sqq. resemble in many respects the earlier 
reproaches of Jeremiah (compare Jer. v. 7-9, 29, ix. 8, with 
the expression, “ Should I rest satisfied with this?”); also ch. 
ii. 25 (win), ii. 20, iii. 6, 13 (“upon lofty mountains and under 
green trees”); also the night scene in Ezek. xxiii, 
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PART ITIL 
FIRST PROPHECY.—Caap. tv. 


THE FALSE WORSHIP AND THE TRUE, WITH THE PROMISES 
BELONGING TO THE LATTER. 


As the last prophecy of the second book contained all the three 
elements of prophetic addresses—reproach, threat, and promise, 
—+so this, the first prophecy of the third book, cannot open in 
any other way than with a rehearsal of one of these. The 
prophet receives the commission to appear as the preacher of 
condemnation ; and whilst Jehovah is giving the reason for 
this commission, the preaching itself commences. Vers. 1, 2. 
“Cry with full throat, hold not back; lift up thy voice like a 
bugle, and proclaim to my people their apostasy, and to the house 
of Jacob their sins, And they seek me day by day, and desire to 
learn my ways, like a nation which has done righteousness, and 
has not forsaken the right of their God: they ask of me judgments 
of righteousness ; they desire the drawing near of Elohim.’ As 
the second prophecy of the first part takes as its basis a text 
from Micah (ch. ii. 1-4), so have we here in ver. 1b the echo 
of Mic. iii. 8. Not only with lisping lips (1 Sam. i. 13), but 
with the throat (Ps. cxv. 7, cxlix. 6); that is to say, with all 
the strength of the voice, lifting up the voice like the shophdr 
(not a trumpet, which is called YM, nor in fact any metallic 
instrument, but a bugle or signal horn, like that blown on new 
year’s day: see at Ps, Ixxxi. 4), i.e. in a shrill shouting tone. 
With a loud voice that must be heard, with the most unsparing 
publicity, the prophet is to point out to the people their deep 
moral wounds, which they may indeed hide from themselves 
with hypocritical opus operatum, but cannot conceal from the 
all-seeing God. The 3 of ‘nisi does not stand for an explana- 
tory particle, but for an adversative one: “ their apostasy... 
their sins; and yet (although they are to be punished for these) 
they approach Jehovah every day” (of of with mahpach 
under the first nf, and pasek after it, as is the general rule 
between two like-sounding words), “that He would now 
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speedily interpose.” ‘They also desire to know the ways which 
He intends to take for their deliverance, and by which He 
desires to lead them. This reminds us of the occurrence 
between Ezekiel and the elders of Gola (Ezek. xx. 1 sqq.; 
compare also Ezek. xxxiii. 30 sqq.). As if they had been a 
people whose rectitude of action and fidelity to the commands 
of God warranted them in expecting nothing but what was 
good in the future, they ask God (viz. in prayer and by in- 
quiring of the prophet) for mishp*té tsedeg, “ righteous mani- 
festations of judgment,” ¢.e. such as will save them and destroy 
their foes, and desire girbath ’Elohim, the coming of God, we. 
His saving parousia. The energetic futures, with the tone 
upon the last syllable, answer to their self-righteous pre- 
sumption ; aud f¥8M is repeated, according to Isaiah’s most. 
favourite oratorical figure (see p. 134), at the close of the 
verse. 

There follow now the words of the work-righteous them- 
selves, who hold up their fasting before the eyes of God, and 
complain that He takes no notice of it. And how could He?! 
Vers. 3, 4. “* Wherefore do we fast and Thou seest not, afflict 
our soul and Thow regardest not?’ Behold, on the day of your 
fasting ye carry on your business, and ye oppress all your 
labourers. Behold, ye fast with strife and quarrelling, and with 
smiting with the jist maliciously closed: ye do not fast now to 
make your voice audible on high.” By the side of Day (root by, 
to press, tie up, constrain) we have here the older expres- 
sion found in the Pentateuch, 2 73¥, to do violence to the 
natural life. In addition to the fasting on the day of atone- 
ment (the tenth of the seventh month Tizr), the only fast 
prescribed by the law, other fasts were observed according to 
Zech. vii. 8, viii. 19, viz. fasts to commemorate the commence- 
ment of the siege of Jerusalem (10th Tebeth), its capture (17th 
Tammuz), its destruction (9th Abib), and the murder of Geda- 
liah (3d Tizri). The exiles boast of this fasting here; but it is 
a heartless, dead work, and therefore worthless in the sight ot 
God. There is the most glaring contrast between the object of 
the fast and their conduct on the fast-day: for they carry on 
their work-day occupation; they are then, more than at any 
other time, true taskmasters to their work-people (lest the ser- 
vice of the master should suffer from the service of God); and 
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because when fasting they are doubly irritable and ill-tempered, 
this leads to quarrelling and strife, and even to striking with 
angry fist (7483, from 923, to collect together, make into a 
ball, clench). Hence in their present state the true purpose 
of fasting is quite unknown to them, viz. to enable them to 
draw near with importunate prayer to God, who is enthroned 
on high (ch. Ivii. 15)."| The only difficulty here is the phrase 
yen xyo. In the face of ver. 13, this cannot have any other 
meaning than to stretch one’s hand after occupation, to carry 
on business, to occupy one’s self with it,—/59 combining the 
three meanings, application or affairs, striving, and trade or 
occupation. N8¥2, however, maintains its primary meaning, to 
lay hold of or grasp (cf. ch. x. 14; Targ. S22¥ Pan PAR, 
ye seek your livelihood). This is sustained by what follows, 
whether we derive D238Y (cf. *pbn, ch. Ivii. 6) from 2¥Y (et 
omnes labores vestros graves rigide exigitis), Ya (from which 
we have here 2m for 13m, Deut. xv. 3) being construed as 
in 2 Kings xxiii. 35 with the accusative of what is peremptorily 
demanded ; or (what we certainly prefer) from 2¥¥; or better 
still from 332 (like Spy) : omnes operarios vestros adigitis (urgetis), 
v2 being construed with the accusative of the person oppressed, 
as in Deut. xv. 2, where it is applied to the oppression of a 
debtor. Here, however, the reference is not to those who owe 
money, but to those who owe labour, or to obligations to labour ; 
and 3¥Y does not signify a debtor (an idea quite foreign to 
this verbal root), but a labourer, one who eats the bread of 
sorrows, or of hard toil (Ps. cxxvii. 2). The prophet paints 
throughout from the life; and we cannot be persuaded by 
Stier’s false zeal for Isaiah’s authorship to give up the opinion, 
that we have here a figure drawn from the life of the exiles in 
Babylon. 

Whilst the people on the fast-day are carrying on their 
worldly, selfish, everyday business, the fasting is perverted from 
a means of divine worship and absorption in the spiritual 
character of the day to the most thoroughly selfish purposes: it 
is supposed to be of some worth and to merit some reward. 


1 The ancient church called a fast statio, because he who fasted had to 
wait in prayer day and night like a soldier at his post. See on this and 
what follows, the Shepherd of Hermas, iii. Sim. 5, and the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, c. iii, 
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This work-holy delusion, behind which self-righteousness and 
unrighteousness were concealed, is met thus by Jehovah 
through His prophet: Vers. 5-7. “Can such things as these 
pass for a fast that I have pleasure in, as a day for a man to 
afflict his soul? To bow down his head like a bulrush, and 
spread sackcloth and ashes under him—dost thou call this a 
fast and an acceptable day for Jehovah? Is not this a fast that 
T have pleasure in: To loose coils of wickedness, to untie the 
bands of the yoke, and for sending away the oppressed as free, 
and that ye break every kind of yoke? Is tt not this, to break 
thy bread to the hungry, and to take the poor and houseless to thy 
home; when thou seest a naked man that thou clothest him, and 
dost not deny thyself before thine own flesh?” The second part 
of the address commences with ver. 5. The true worship, 
which consists in works of merciful love to one’s brethren, and 
its great promises are here placed in contrast with the false 
worship just described. I37 points backwards: is such a fast 
as this a fast after Jehovah’s mind, a day on which it can he 
said in truth that a man afilicts his soul (Lev. xvi. 29)? The 
1 of 4957 is resumed in MA; the second ? is the object to NPA 
expressed as a dative. The first 5 answers to our preposition 
“to” with the infinitive, which stands here at the beginning 
like a casus absol. (to hang down; for which the inf. abs. 
51220 might also be used), and as in most other cases passes 
over into the finite (et quod saccum et cinerem substernit, viz. 
sibi: Ges. § 132, Anm. 2). To hang down the head and sit in 
sackcloth and ashes—this does not in itself deserve the name of 
fasting and of a day of gracious reception (ch. lvi. 7, Ixi. 2) on 
the part of Jehovah (nv for a subjective genitive). Vers. 
6 and 7 affirm that the fasting which is pleasant to Jehovah 
consists in something very different from this, namely, in re- 
leasing the oppressed, and in kindness to the helpless; not in 
abstinence from eating as such, but in sympathetic acts of that 
self-denying love, which gives up bread or any other possession 
for the sake of doing good to the needy.’ There is a bitter 
irony in these words, just as when the ancients said, “not eating 
is a natural fast, but abstaining from sin is a spiritual fast.” 
During the siege of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans a general 

1 The ancient church connected fasting with almsgiving by law. Dressel, 
Patr. Ap. p. 493. 
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emancipation of the slaves of Israelitish descent (who were to 
be set free, according to the law, every three years) was resolved 
upon and carried out; but as soon as the Chaldeans were gone, 
the masters fetched their liberated slaves back into servitude 
again (Jer. xxxiv. 8-22). And as ver. 6 shows, they carried 
the same selfish and despotic disposition with them into 
captivity. The tt which points forwards is expanded into infin. 
absolutes, which are carried on quite regularly in the finite 
tense. Motdh, which is repeated palindromically, signifies in 
both cases a yoke, lit. vectis, the cross wood which formed the 
most important part of the yoke, and which was fastened to the 
animal’s head, and so connected with the plough by means of 
a cord or strap (Sir. xxx. 35, xxxili. 27). It is to this that 
ninx, knots, refers. We cannot connect it with mutteh, a state 
of perverted right (Ezek. ix. 9), as Hitzig does. D'S are 
persons unjustly and forcibly oppressed even with cruelty; /¥? 
is a stronger synonym to PUY (eg. Amos iv. 1). In ver. 7 we 
have the same spirit of general humanity as in Job xxxi. 13-23, 
Ezek. xviii. 7, 8 (compare what James describes in ch. i. 27 as 
“pure religion and undefiled”). nnb (#78) DIB is the usual 
phrase for «ray (KAdfew) dprov. DMP is the adjective to 
ny, and apparently therefore must be derived from 77): 
miserable men who have shown themselves refractory towards 
despotic rulers. But the participle mdrad cannot be found 
elsewhere; and the recommendation to receive political fugitives 
lias a modern look. The parallels in Lam. i. 7 and iii. 19 are 
conclusive evidence, that the word is intended as a derivative 
of 3, to wander abont, and it is so rendered in the LXX., 
Targ., and Jerome (vagos). But 7579, pl. 0°, is no adjective; 
and there is nothing to recommend the opinion, that by “ wan- 
derers” we are to understand Israelitish men. Ewald supposes 
that nD may be taken as a part. hoph. for O°, hunted 
away, like nnvwonn in 2 Kings xi. 2 (keri DNS) ; but it cannot 

+1 have already observed at ch. xlvii. 6, in vindication of what was 
stated at ch. x. 27, that the yoke was not in the form of acollar. I 
brought the subject under the notice of Prof. Schegg, who wrote to me 
immediately after his return from his journey to Palestine to the following 
effect: ‘*I saw many oxen ploughing in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus; and in every case the yoke was a cross piece 
of wood laid upon the neck of the animal, and fastened to the pole of the 
plough by a cord which passed under the neck of the animal.” 
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be shown that the language allowed of this shifting of a vowel- 
sound. We prefer to assume that 0 (persecuted) is re- 
garded as part. pass., even if only per metaplasmum, from 17, 
a secondary form of "1 (cf. D320, yop, MY, makuna). Ver. 75 
is still the virtual subject to 71NIN OY. The apodosis to the 
hypothetical ‘2 commences with a perf. consec., which then 
passes into the pausal future pbynn. In 7a (from thine own 
flesh) it is presupposed that all men form one united whole as 
being of the same flesh and blood, and that they form one 
family, owing to one another mutual love. 

The prophet now proceeds to point out the reward of divine 
grace, which would follow such a fast as this, consisting of 
self-renouncing, self-sacrificing love; and in the midst of the 
promise he once more reminds of the fact, that this love is 
the condition of the promise. This divides the promises into 
two. The middle promise is linked on to the first; the morning 
dawn giving promise of the “perfect day” (Prov. iv. 18). The 
first series of promises we have in vers. 8, 9a. “ Then will thy 
light break forth as the morning dawn, and thy healing wiil 
sprout up speedily, and thy righteousness will go before thee, the 
glory of Jehovah will follow thee. Then wilt thou call and 
Jehovah will answer; thou wilt beseech, and He will say, Here 
amI!” The love of God is called “light” in contrast with His 
wrath ; and a quiet cheerful life in God’s love is so called, in 
contrast with a wild troubled life spent in God’s wrath. This 
life in God’s love has its dawn and its noon-day. When it is 
night both within and around a man, and he suffers himself to 
‘be awakened by the love of God to a reciprocity of love; then 
does the love of God, like the rising sun, open for itself a way 
through the man’s dark night and overcome the darkness of 
wrath, but so gradually that the sky within is at first only 
streaked as it were with the red of the morning dawn, the 
herald of the sun. A second figure of a promising character 
follows. The man is sick unto death; but when the love of 
God stimulates him to reciprocal love, he is filled with new 
vigour, and his recovery springs up suddenly ; he feels within 
him a new life working throngh with energetic force like a 
miraculous springing up of verdure from the earth, or of 
growing and flowering plants. The only other passages in 
which 7378 occurs are in the books of Jeremiah, Chronicles, 
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and Nehemiah. It signifies recovery (L.XX. here, 7a idpard 


exlvii. 3, NSS POX, another reading [298), oritur (for which 
we have here poetically germinat) alicui sanitas; hence Gesenius 
and others have inferred, that the word originally meant the 
binding up of a wound, bandage (imponitur alicui fascia). 
But the primary word is 778 = 718, to set to rights, to restore 
or put into the right condition (e.g. 6. Sabbath 336, “he cured 
his wounded flesh”), connected with 778, Arab. drak, accommo- 
datus; so that NINN, after the form nnn, Arab. (though rarely) 
arika, signifies properly, setting to rights, t.e. restoration. 

The third promise is: “thy righteousness will go before 
thee, the glory of Jehovah will gather thee, or keep thee to- 
gether,” i.e. be thy rear-guard (LXX. mepuorene? oe, enclose 
thee with its protection; }O8 as in APN, ch. li, 12). The 
figure is a significant one: the first of the mercies of God is 
Sxacodv, and the last Sof¢fexv. When Israel is diligent in the 
performance of works of compassionate love, it is like an army 
on the march or a travelling caravan, for which righteousness 
clears and shows the way as being the most appropriate gift of 
God, and whose rear is closed by the glory of God, which so 
conducts it to its goal that not one is left behind. The fourth 
promise assures them of the immediate hearing of prayer, of 
every appeal to God, every cry for help. 

But before the prophet brings his promises up to their cul- 
minating point, he once more lays down the condition upon 
which they rest. Vers. 96-12. “Jf thou put away from the 
midst of thee the yoke, the pointing of the finger, and speaking of 
evil, and offerest up thy gluttony to the hungry, and satisfiest the 
soul that ts bowed down: thy light will stream out in the dark- 
ness, and thy darkness become like the brightness of noon-day. 
And Jehovah will guide thee continually, and satisfy thy soul in 
droughts, and refresh thy bones; and thou wilt become like a well- 
watered garden, and like a fountain, whose waters never deceive. 
And thy people will build ruins of the olden time, foundations of 
earlier generations wilt thou erect; and men will call thee repairers 
of breaches, restorers of habitable streets.” ‘bd, a yoke, is here 
equivalent to yoking or oppression, as in ver. 6a, where it 
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stands by the side of v4, paynmndys (only met with here, for 
ride, Ges. § 65, 1, a), the stretching out of the finger, signifies 
a searnfal painting with the fingers (Prov. vi. 13, Saxrudo- 
Sevxreftv) at humbler men, and especially at such as are 
godly (ch. lvii. 4). $8734, the utterance of things which are 
wicked in themselves and injurious to one’s neighbour, hence 
sinful conversation in general. The early commentators looked 
for more under 52, than is really meant (and so does even 
Stier: “thy soul, thy heart, all thy sympathetic feelings,” etc.). 
The name of the soul, which i is regarded here as greedily long- 
ing (ch. lvi. 11), is used in Deut. xxiv. 6 for that which nourishes 
it, and here for that which it longs for; the longing itself 
(appetitus) for the object of the longing (Psychol. p. 204). 
We may see this very clearly from the choice of the verb PBA 
(a voluntative in a conditional clause, Ges. § 128, 2), which, 
starting from the primary meaning educere (related to PD3, Arabic 
anfaga, to give out, distribute, nafaga, distribution, especially 
of alms), signifies both to work ont, acquire, carry off (Prov. 
lil. 13, viii. 35, etc.), and also to take out, deliver, offer, ex- 
promere (as in this instance and Ps. cxl. 9, exliv. 13). The 
soul “bowed down” is bowed down in this instance through. 
abstinence. The apodoses commence with the perf. cons. NN. 
nbax is the darkness cansed by the utter absence of light (Arab. 
afalat esh-shemsu, “the sun has become invisible’ )3 see at 
Job x. 22. This, as the substantive clause affirms, is like the 
noon-day, which is called 5°07, because at that point the day- 
light of both the forenoon and afternoon, the rising and setting 
light, is divided as it were into two by the climax which it has 
attained. A new promise points to the fact, that such a man 
may enjoy without intermission the mild and safe guidance of 
divine grace, for which 1M) (7N37, syn. bn) is the word com- 
monly employed ; and another to the communication of the 
most copious supply of strength. The dmaf yeyp. ninynya 
does not state with what God will satisfy the soul, as Hahn 
supposes (after Jerome, “splendoribus’ ’), but acconiing to Hiny 
(Ps. lxviii. 7) and such promises as ch. xliii. 20, xlviii. "a1, 
xlix. 10, the kind of satisfaction and the circumstances idee 
which it occurs, viz. in extreme droughts (Targ. “years of 
drought”). In the place of the perf. cons. we have then the 
future, which facilitates the elevation of the object: “and thy 
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bones will He make strong,” yom, for which Hupfeld would 
read Hom, “ will He rejuvenate.” ponn j is a denom. of non, 
expeditus ; it may, however, be directly derived from a verb yon, 
presupposed by pryen, not, however, in the meaning “to be fat” 
(LXX. miavOjcerat, and so also Kimchi), but “to be strong,” 
lit. to be loose or ready for action; and b. Jebamoth 1026 
has the very suitable gloss ‘273 "nt (making the bones strong). 
This idea of invigorating is then unfolded in two different 
figures, of which that of a well-watered garden sets forth the 
abundance received, that of a spring the abundance possessed. 
Natural objects are promised, but as a gift of grace; for this 
is the difference between the two testaments, that in the Old 
Testament the natural is ever striving to reach the spiritual, 
whereas in the New Testament the spiritual lifts up the natural 
to its own level. The Old Testament is ever striving to give 
inwardness to what was outward; in the New Testament tliis 
object is attained, and the further object now is to make the 
outward conformed to the inward, the natural life to the 
spiritual. The last promise (whether tle seventh or eighth, 
depends upon whether we include the growing of the morning 
light into the light of noon, or not) takes its form from the 
pining of the exiles for their home: “and thy people (72) 
build” (Ewald, § 295, c); and Bottcher would read 709 3335; but 
}2 with a passive, although more admissible in Hebrew than 3 in 
Arabie, is very rarely met with, and then more frequently in the 
sense of dro than in that of d7é, and 2 followed by a plural 
of the thing would be more exaet than customar y- Moreover, 
there is no foree in the objection that 7D with the active can 
only signify “some of thee,” since it is equivalent to 720 Wx, 
those who sprang from thee and belong to thee by kindred 
descent. The members born to the congregation in exile will 
begin, as soon as they return to their home, to build up again 
the ruins of olden time, the foundations of earlier generations, 
i.e. houses and cities of which only the foundations are left 
(eh. xi. 4); therefore Israel restored to its fatherland receives 
the honourable title of “builder of breaches,” “restorer of streets 
(i.e. of places much frequented once) naw ” (for inhabiting), 
i.e. so that, although so desolate now (ch. xxxiii. 8), they become 
habitable and populous once more. 

The third part of the prophecy now adds to the duties of 
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human love the duty of keeping the Sabbath, together with 
equally great promises; z.¢. it adds the duties of the first table to 
those of the second, for the service of works is sanctified by the 
service of worship. Vers. 13, 14. “Jf thou hold back thy foot 
from the Sabbath, from doing thy business.on my holy day, and 
callest the Sabbath a delight, the holy of Jehovah, reverer, and 
honourest tt, not doing thine own ways, not pursuing thy business 
and speaking words: then wilt thou have delight in Jehovah, and 
L will cause thee to ride upon the high places of the land, and 
make thee enjoy the inheritance of Jacob thy forefather, for 
the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it.’ The duty of keeping the 
Sabbath is also enforced by Jeremiah (ch. xvii. 19 sqq.) and 
Ezekiel (ch. xx. 12 sqq., xxii. 8, 26), and the neglect of this 
duty severely condemned. Ch. lvi. has already shown the im- 
portance attached to it by our prophet. The Sabbath, above 
all other institutions appointed by the law, was the true means 
of uniting and sustaining Israel as a religions community, more 
especially in exile, where a great part of the worship necessarily 
fell into abeyance on account of its intimate connection with 
Jerusalem and the holy land; but whilst it was a Mosaic insti- 
tution so far as its legal appointments were concerned, it rested, 
in a way which reached even beyond the rite of circumcision, 
upon a basis much older than that of the law, being a cere- 
monial copy of the Sabbath of creation, which was the divine 
rest established by God as the true object of all motion; for 
God entered into Himself again after He had created the world 
out of Himself, that all created things might enter into Him. 
In order that this, the great end set before all creation, and 
especially before mankind, viz. entrance into the rest of God, 
might be secured, the keeping of the Sabbath prescribed by the 
law was a divine method of education, which put an end every 
week to the ordinary avocations of the people, with their secular 
influence and their tendency to fix the mind on ontward things, 
and was designed by the strict prohibition of all work to force 
them to enter into themselves and occupy thei minds with 
God and His word. The prophet does not hedge round this 
commandment to keep the Sabbath with any new precepts, but 
merely demands for its observance full truth answering to the 
spirit of the letter. “If thou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath” is equivalent to, if thou do not tread upon its holy 
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ground with a foot occupied with its everyday work. nivy 
which follows is not elliptical (= nivyg answering to navn, 
an unnecessary and mistaken assumption), but an explanatory 
permutative of the object “thy foot:” “turn away thy foot,” 
viz. from attending to thy business (a defective plural) on my 
holy day. Again, if thou call (i.e. from.inward contemplation 
and esteem) the Sabbath a pleasure (‘oneg, because it leads thee 
to God, and not a burden because it leads thee away from 
thine everyday life; cf. Amos viii. 5) and the holy one of 
Jehovah (on this masculine personification of the Sabbath, see 
ch. Ivi. 2), “ m*khubbad,” honoured = honourable, honorandus 
(see vol. i. p. 128), and if thou truly honourest him, whom 
Jehovah has.invested with the splendour of His own glory 
(Gen. ii. 3: “and sanctified it”), “not” (12 = dete py) “to 
perform thy ways” (the ordinary ways which relate to self- 
preservation, not to God), “ not to attend to thine own business” 
(see at ver. 3) “and make words,” viz. words of vain useless 
character and needless multitude (1377327 as in Hos. x. 4, 
denoting unspiritual gossip and boasting) ;’ then, just as the 
‘Sabbath is thy pleasure, so wilt thou have thy pleasure in 
Jehovah, ie. enjoy His delightful fellowship (‘T->y 23ynh, a 
promise as in Job xxii. 26), and He will reward thee for thy 


1 Hitzig observes, that ‘‘ the law of the Sabbath has already received 
the Jewish addition, ‘ speaking is work.’” But from the premiss that the 
sabbatical rest of God was rest from speaking His creating word (Ps. 
xxxiii. 6), all the conclusion that tradition has ever drawn is, that on the 
Sabbath men must éo a certain extent rest \27ND as well as nwyND; and 
when R. Simon b. Jochai exclaimed to his loquacious old mother on the 
Sabbath, ‘‘Keeping the Sabbath means keeping silence,” his meaning was 
not that talking in itself was working and therefore all conversation was 
forbidden on the Sabbath. Tradition never went as far as this. The 
rabbinical exposition of the passage before us is the following: “t Let not 
thy talking on the Sabbath be the same as that on working days ;” and 
when it is stated once in the Jerusalem Talmud that the Rabbins could 
hardly bring themselves to allow of friendly greetings on the Sabbath, it 
certainly follows from this, that they did not forbid them. Even the 
author of the nb-w (nan mimd ‘2¢)) with its excessive ceremonial strin- 
gency goes no further than this, that on the Sabbath men must abstain 
from On ‘a5. And is it possible that our prophet can have been more 
stringent than the strictest traditionalists, and wished to make the keeper 
of the Sabbath a Carthusian monk? There could not be a more thorough 
perversion of the spirit of prophecy than this. 
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renunciation of earthly advantages with a victorious reign, with 
an unapproachable possession of the high places of the land— 
ae. chiefly, though not exclusively, of the promised land, which 
shall then be restored to thee,—and with the free and undisputed 
usufruct of the inheritance promised to thy forefather Jacob 
(Ps. ev. 10, 11; Deut. xxxii. 13 and xxxiii. 29) ;-—this will be 
thy glorious reward, for the month of Jehovah hath spoken it. 
Thus does Isaiah confirm the predictions of ch. i. 20 and xl. 25 
(compare ch. xxiv. 3 and the passages quoted at vol. i. p. 425). 


SECOND PROPHECY.—Cuar. ix. 


THE EXISTING WALL OF PARTITION BROKEN DOWN AT LAST, 


This second prophetic address continues the reproachful 
theme of the first. In the previous prophecy we found the 
virtues which are well-pleasing to God, and to which He pro- 
mises redemption as a reward of grace, set in contrast with 
those false means, upon which the people rested their claim to 
redemption. In the prophecy before us the sins which retard 
redemption are still more directly exposed. Vers. 1, 2. “ Be- 
hold, Jehovah's hand is not too short to help, nor His ear too heavy 
to hear; but your iniquities have become a party-wall between 
you and your God, and your sins have hidden His face from 
you, so that He does not hear.” The reason why redemption is 
delayed, is not that the power of Jehovah has not been suffi- 
cient for it (cf. ch. 1. 2), or that He has not been aware of 
their desire for it, but that their iniquities (©2°0y with the 
second syllable defective) have become dividers (pda, defec- 
tive), have grown into a party-wall between them and their 
God, and their sins (cf. Jer. v. 25) have hidden pénim from 
them. As the “hand” (ydd) in ch. xxviii. 2 is the absolute 
hand; so here the “face” (pdnim) is that face which sees 
everything, which is everywhere present, whether uncovered or 
concealed; which diffuses light when it unveils itself, and 
leaves darkness when it is veiled; the sight of which is blessed- 
ness, and not to see which is damnation. This absolute coun- 
tenance is never to be seen in this life without a veil; but the 
rejection and abuse of grace make this veil a perfectly im- 
penetrable covering. And Israel had forfeited in this way the 
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light and sight of this countenance of God, and had raised a 
party-wall between itself and Him, and that yinwir, so that He 
did not hear, é.e. so that their prayer did not reach Him (Lam. 
iii. 44) or bring down an answer from Him. 

The sins of Israel are sins in words and deeds. Ver. 3. 
“ For your hands are defiled with blood, and your fingers with 
iniquity ; your lips speak lies, your tongue murmurs wickedness.” 
The verb 83, to spot (see ch. Ixiii. 8), is a later softening down 
of >y3 (eg. 2 Sam. i. 21); and in the place of the niphal Pia 
(Zeyh. iii. 1), we have here, as in Lam. iy. 14, the donble passive 
form PN, compounded of niphal and pual. The post-biblical 
nithpaél, compounded of the niphal and the hithpael, is a mixed 
form of the same kind, though we also meet with it in a few 
biblical passages (Deut. xxi. 8; Prov. xxvii. 15; Ezek. xsiii. 
48). The verb hdgdh (LXX. pererd) combines the two 
meanings of “ thought” (meditation or reflection), and of a 
light low “ expression,” half inward half ontward. 

Tlie description now passes over to the social and judicial 
life. Lying and oppression universally prevail. Vers. 4-6. 
“ No one speaks with justice, and no one pleads with faithfulness ; 
men trust in vanity, and speak with deception; they conceive 
trouble, and bring forth ruin. They hatch basilisks’ eggs, and 
weave spiders’ webs. He that eateth of their eggs must die; and 
if one ts trodden upon, tt splits into an adder. Their webs do 
not suffice for clothing, and men cannot cover themselves with 
their works : their works are works of ruin, and the practice of 
injustice ts in their hands.” As 83? is generally used in these 
prophetic addresses in the sense of knpicaew, and the judicial 
meaning, citare, in jus vocare, litem intendere, cannot be sus- 
tained, we must adopt this explanation, “ no one gives public 
evidence with justice” (LXX. oddels Aare? Sixaia). PI is firm 
adherence to the rule of right and truth; 72,28 a conscientious 
reliance which awakens trust ; D2 (in a reciprocal sense, as 
in ch. xliii, 26, lxvi. 16) signifies the commencement and pur- 
suit of a law-suit with any one. The abstract infinitives which 
follow in ver. 4b express the general characteristics of the 
social life of that time, after the manner of the historical in- 
finitive in Latin (cf. ch. xxi. 5; Ges. § 131, 4, 3). Men trust 
in toha, that which is perfectly destitute of truth, and speak 
x1”, what ie morally corrupt and worthless. The double figure 
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tis dim opy inn is taken from Job xv. 35 (cf. Ps. vii. 15). 
49 (compare the poel in ver. 13) is only another form for 757 
(Ges. §181, 4,3); and Vin (the western or Palestinian reading 
here), or “bin (the oriental or Babylonian reading), is the usual 
form of the inf. abs. hiph. (Ges. § 53, Anm. 2). What they 
carry about with them and set in operation is compared in 
ver. 5a to basilisks’ eggs (‘JYDY, serpens regulus, as in ch. xi. 8) 
and spiders’ webs (¥*23Y, as in Job viii. 14, from 23Y, possibly 
in the sense of squatter, sitter still, with the substantive ending 
ish ; see Jeshurun, p. 228). They hatch basilisks’ eggs (¥P2 
like Yp3, ch. xxxiv. 15, a perfect, denoting that which has 
hitherto always taken place and therefore is a customary 
thing); and they spin spiders’ webs (218 possibly related to 
apay-vn ;) the future denoting that which goes on occurring). 
The point of comparison in the first figure is the injurious 
nature of all they do, whether men rely upon it, in which case 
“he that eateth of their eggs dieth,” or whether they are bold 
or imprudent enough to try and frustrate their plans and per- 
formances, when that (the egg) which is crushed or trodden. 
upon splits into an adder, i.e. sends out an adder, which snaps 
at the heel of the disturber of its rest. ‘as in Job xxxix. 15, 
here the part. pass. fem. like TD (ch. xlix. 21), with — instead 
of —, like 729, the original @ of the feminine (z2érath) having 
returned from its lengthening into @ to the weaker lengthening 
into & The point of comparison in the second figure is the 
worthlessness and deceptive character of their works. What 
they spin and make does not serve for a covering to any man 
(#D3N" with the most general subject: Ges. § 137, 3), but has 
simply the appearance of usefulness; their works are IR7WYD 
(with metheg, not munach, under the Mem), evil works, and their 
acts are all directed to the injury of their neighbour, in his 
right and his possession. 

This evil doing of theirs rises even to hatred, the very 
opposite of that love which is well-pleasing to God. Ver. 7. 
“ Their feet run to evil, and make haste to shed innocent blood : 


1 Neither xeipog nor &paxyvn has hitherto been traced to an Indian root 
in any admissible way. Benfey deduces the former from the root dhuri 
(to twist); but this root has to perform an immense number of services 
M. Miller deduces the latter from rak; but this means to make, no¢ 
to spin. 
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their thoughts are thoughts of wickedness ; wasting and destruction 
are in their paths.” Paul has interwoven this passage into his 
description of the universal corruption of morals, in Rom. iii. 
15-17. The comparison of life to a road, and of a man’s con- 
duct to walking, is very common in proverbial sayings. The 
prophet has here taken from them both his simile and his 
expressions. We may see from ver. 7a, that during the cap- 
tivity the true believers were persecuted even to death by their 
countrymen, who had forgotten God. The verbs 91" and 7771" 
(the proper reading, with metheg, not munach, under the ») 
depict the pleasure taken in wickedness, when the conscience is 
thoroughly lulled to sleep. 

Their whole nature is broken up into discord. Ver. 8. 
“ The way of peace they know not, and there is no right in their 
roads: they make their paths crooked: every one who treads upon 
them knows no peace.” With 1, the way upon which a man 
goes, the prophet uses interchangeably (here and in ver. 7) 
nbon, a high-road thrown up with an embankment ; may (with 
the plural in #m and 6th), a carriage-road; and 42'Ni, a footpath 
formed by the constant passing to and fro of travellers. 
Peaceable conduct, springing from a love of peace, and aiming 
at producing peace, is altogether strange to them; no such 
thing is to be met with in their path as the recognition or 
practice of right: they make their paths for themselves (and, 
dat. ethicus), i.e. most diligently, twisting about; and whoever 
treads upon them (Jéh, neuter, as in ch. xxvii. 4), forfeits all 
enjoyment of either inward or outward peace. Shdlom is 
repeated significantly, in Isaiah’s peculiar style, at the end of 
the verse. The first strophe of the prophecy closes here: it 
was from no want of power or willingness on the part of God, 
that He had not come to the help of His people; the fault 
lay in their own sins. 

In the second strophe the prophet includes himself when 
speaking of the people. They now mourn over that state of 
exhaustion into which they have been brought through the 
perpetual straining and disappointment of expectation, and 
confess those sins on account of which the righteousness and 
salvation of Jehovah have been withheld. The prophet is 
speaking communicatively here; for even the better portion of 
the nation was involved in the guilt and consequences of the 
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corruption which prevailed among the exiles, inasmuch as a 
nation forms an organized whole, and the delay of redemption 
really affected them. Vers. 9-11. “ Therefore right remains 
for from us, and righteousness does not overtake us; we hope for 
light, and behold darkness; for brightness—we walk in thick dark- 
ness. We grope along the wall like the blind, and like eyeless 
men we grope: we stumble in the light of noon-day as in the dark- 
ness, and among the living like the dead. We roar all like bears, 
and moan deeply like doves: we hope for right, and it cometh not; 
for salvation—it remaineth far off from us.’ At the end of this 
group of verses, again, the thought with which it sets out is 
palindromically repeated. The perfect 12M denotes a state of 
things reaching from the past into the present; the future 
uP! a state of things continuing unchangeable in the present. 
By mishpat we understand a solution of existing inequalities or 
incongruities through the judicial interposition of God; by 
ts‘ddgah the manifestation of justice, which bestows upon Israel 
grace as its right in accordance with the plan of salvation 
after the long continuance of punishment, and pours out 
merited punishment upon the instruments employed in punish- 
ing Israel. The prophet’s standpoint, whether a real or an 
ideal one, is the last decade of the captivity. At that time, 
about the period of the Lydian war, when Cyrus was making 
one prosperous stroke after another, and yet waited so long 
before he turned his arms against Babylon, it may easily be 
supposed that hope and despondency alternated incessantly in 
the minds of the exiles. The dark fut re, which the prophet 
penetrated in the light of the Spirit, was indeed broken up by 
rays of hope, but it did not amount to light, i.e. to a perfect 
lighting up (n’gohoth, an intensified plural of n°gohah, like 
nkhochoth in ch. xxvi. 10, pl. of n*khdchah in ver. 14); on the 
contrary, darkness was still the prevailing state, and in the deep 
thick darkness (’dpheloth) the exiles pined away, without the 
promised release being effected for them by the oppressor of 
the nations. “We grope,” they here complain, “like blind 
men by a wall, in which there is no opening, and like eyeless 
men we grope.” Www} (only used here) is a synonym of the 
older win (Deut. xxviii. 29) ; "Yw22 (with the elision of the 
reduplication, which it is hardly possible to render audible, and 
which comes up again in the pausal 722) has the dh of force, 
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here of the impulse to self-preservation, which leads theni to 
grope for an outlet in this aropia; and OY PX is not quite 
synonymous with OY, for there is such a thing as blindness 
with apparently sound eyes (cf. ch. xiii. 8); and there is also a 
real absence of eyes, on acconnt of either a natural malforma- 
tion, or the actual loss of the eyes through either external 
injury or disease. In the lamentation which follows, “ we 
stumble in the light of noon-day (O°7y, meridies = mesidies, 
the culminating point at which the eastern light is separated 
from the western) as if it were darkness, and D'2OVS2, as if 
we were dead men,” we may infer from the parallelism that 
since DDvNA must express some antithesis to DNS, it cannot 
mean either in caliginosis (Jer., Luther, etc.), or “in the graves” 
(Targ., D. Kimchi, etc.), or “in desolate places” (J. Kimchi). 
Moreover, there is no such word in Hebrew as OX, to be dark, 
although the lexicographers give a Syriac word N2OMR, thick 


oat 


darkness (possibly related to d&sic, which does not mean the 


dark night, but late in the night); and the verb shdmén, to be 
fat, is never applied to “fat, i.e. thick darkness,” as Knobel 
assumes, whilst the form of the word with 3 ¢. dagesh precludes 
the meaning a solitary place or desert (from OWN = DY). The 
form in question points rather to the verbal stem }9¥, which 
yields a fitting antithesis to D'no2, whether we explain it as 
meaning “in luxuriant fields,” or “among the fat ones, z.e. those 
who glory in their abundant health.” We prefer the latter, 
since the word mishmannim (Dan. xi. 24; cf. Gen. xxvii. 28) 
had already been coined to express the other idea; and as a rule, 
words formed with & prosth. point rather to an attributive than 
to a BUReeanye idea. }O¥8 is a more emphatic form of Dv 
(Judg. iii. 29) 7 ;) and D'2UN indicates indirectly the very same 
thing which is directly expressed by D20vD in ch. x. 16. Such 
explanations as “in opimis rebus” (Stier, etce.), or “in fat- 


* The name of the Phoenician god of health and prosperity, viz. Esmoun, 
which Alois Miiller (Esmun, ein Beitrag zur Mythologie des orient. Alter- 
thums. 1864) traces to povin (Ps. lxvili. 32) from ovin = nvin, “the 
splendid one (illustris),” probably means “the healthy one, or one of full 
health” (after the form ANWR, MROWN); which agrees somewhat better 
with the account of Photios: *Espovsor td Dowinav dvoweouévev xl TH 
depen tis Cwijs. 
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ness of body, ie. fulness of life” (Béttcher), are neither so 
suitable to the form of the word, nor do they answer to the 
circumstances referred to here, where all the people in exile 
are speaking. The true meaning therefore is, “we stumble 
(reel about) among fat ones, or those who lead a merry life,” 

if we were dead. “And what,” as Doederlein observes, “can 
be imagined more gloomy and sad, than to be wandering about 
like shades, while others are fat and flourishing?” The growl- 
ing and moaning in ver. 11 are expressions of impatience and 
pain produced by longing. The people now fall into a state of 
impatience, and roar like bears (hdmdéh like fremere), as when, 
for example, a bear scents a flock, and prowls about it (vesper- 
tinus circumgemit ursus ovile: Hor. Ep. xvi. 51); and now 
again they give themselves up to melancholy, and moan in a 
low and mournful tone like the doves, guarum blanditias ver- 
baque murmur habet (Ovid). 734, like murmurare, expresses 
less depth of tone or raucitas than non, All their looking 
for righteousness and salvation turns out again and again to 
be nothing but self-deception, when the time for their coming 
seems close at hand. 

The people have already indicated by iby in ver. 9 that 
this benighted, hopeless state is the consequence of their pre- 
vailing sins; they now come back to this, and strike the note 
of penitence (viddui), which is easily recognised by the recur- 
ring rhymes dnu and énu. The prophet makes the confession 
(as in Jer. xiv. 19, 20, cf. iii. 21 sqq.), standing at the head of 
the people as the leader of their prayer (ba‘al ¢philléh) : Vers. 
12, 13. “ For our transgressions are many before Thee, and our 
sins testify against us; for our transgressions are known to us, and 
our evil deeds well known: apostasy and denial of Jehovah, and 
turning back from following our God, oppressive and false speak- 
ing, receiving and giving out from the heart words of falsehood.” 
The people acknowledge the multitude and magnitude of their 
apostate deeds, which are the object of the omniscience of 
God, and their sins which bear witness against them (02) the 
predicate of a neuter plural; Ges. § 146, 3). The second ‘3 
resumes the first: “our apostate deeds are with us (NS as in 
Job xii. 3; cf. DY, Job xv. 9), te. we are conscious of them; 
and our misdeeds, we know them” (DuyT for payt, as in Gen. 
xli. 23, cf. 6, and with ¥, as is always the case with verbs y"> 
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here of the impulse to self-preservation, which leads then: to 
grope for an outlet in this arropia ; and DY PX is not quite 
synonymous with Dy, for there is such a thing as blindness 
with apparently sound eyes (cf. ch. xliii. 8); and there is also a 
real absence of eyes, on account of either a natural malforma- 
tion, or the actual loss of the eyes through either external 
injury or disease. In the lamentation which follows, “we 
stumble in the light of noon-day (DIY, meridies = mesidies, 
the culminating point at which the eastern light is separated 
from the westerd) as if it were darkness, and D'2OWN3, as if 
we were dead men,” we may infer from the aeallekamn that 
since D°}2UN3 must express some antithesis to D'N23, it eanny 
mean either in caliginosis (Jer., Luther, etc.), or “in the graves” 
(Targ., D. Kimchi, etc.), or «3 in desolate places” (J. Kimchi). 
Moreover, there is no such word in Hebrew as OWX, to be dark, 
although the lexicographers give a Syriac word N39N%8, thick 


ane 


darkness (possibly related to dic, which does not mean the 


dark night, but late in the night); and the verb shdmén, to be 
fat, is never applied to “fat, i.e. thick darkness,” as Knobel 
assumes, whilst the form of the word with 3 c. dagesh precludes 
the meaning a solitary place or desert (from DYN = apy). The 
form in question points rather to the verbal stem 1oY, which 
yields a fitting antithesis to o'ne2, whether we explain it as 
meaning “in luxuriant fields,” or digas the fat ones, 7.e. those 
who glory in their abundant health.” We prefer the latter, 
since the word mishmannim (Dan. xi. 243; cf. Gen. xxvii. 28) 
had already been coined to express the other idea; and as arule, 
words formed with & prosth. point rather to an attributive than 
to a saveeve: idea. }2¥8 is a more emphatic form of ow 
(Judg. iii. 29) 3) and D'DwN indicates indirectly the very same 
thing: which is directly expressed by DvD inch. x. 16. Such 
explanations as “in opimis rebus” (Stier, etc.), or “in fat- 


* The name of the Pheenician god of health and prosperity, viz. Esmoun, 
which Alois Miller (Esmun, ein Beitrag zur Mythologie des orient. Alter- 
thums. 1864) traces to jovin (Ps. lxvili. 32) from pix = nyin, “the 
splendid one (illustris),” probably means ‘the healthy one, or one of full 
health” (after the form BNW, MOV), which agrees somewhat better 
with the account of Photios: "Be pcovvey bm6 Dowvixwy dvoecouivey tal cH 
Oepeen tis Cais. 
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ness of body, te. fulness of life” (Béttcher), are neither so 
suitable to the form of the word, nor do they answer to the 
circumstances referred to here, where all the people in exile 
are speaking. The true meaning therefore is, “we stumble 
(reel about) among fat ones, or those who lead a merry life,” as 
if we were dead. “And what,” as Doederlein observes, “ can 
be imagined more gloomy and sad, than to be wandering about 
like shades, while others are fat and flourishing?” The growl- 
ing and moaning in ver. 11 are expressions of impatience and 
pain produced by longing. The people now fall into a state of 
impatience, and roar like bears (hdmdh like fremere), as when, 
for example, a bear scents a flock, and prowls about it (vesper- 
tinus circumgemit ursus ovile: Hor. Ep. xvi. 51); and now 
again they give themselves up to melancholy, and moan in a 
low and mournful tone like the doves, guarum blanditias ver- 
baque murmur habet (Ovid). 35, like murmurare, expresses 
less depth of tone or raucitas than 727. All their looking 
for righteousness and salvation turns out again and again to 
be nothing but self-deception, when the time for their coming 
seems close at hand. 

The people have already indicated by }2°°¥ in ver. 9 that 
this benighted, hopeless state is the consequence of their pre- 
vailing sins ; they now come back to this, and strike the note 
of penitence (viddui), which is easily recognised by the recur- 
ring rhymes dnu and énu. The prophet makes the confession 
{as in Jer. xiv. 19, 20, cf. iii. 21 sqq.), standing at the head of 
the people as the leader of their prayer (ba‘al t’phillah) : Vers. 
12, 13. “ For our transgressions are many before Thee, and our 
sins testify against us; for our transgressions are known to us, and 
our evil deeds well known: apostasy and denial of Jehovah, and 
turning back from following our God, oppressive and false speak- 
ing, receiving and giving out from the heart words of falsehood.” 
The people acknowledge the multitude and magnitude of their 
apostate deeds, which are the object of the omniscience of 
God, and their sins which bear witness against them (2) the 
predicate of a nenter plural; Ges. § 146, 3). The second 3 
resumes the first: “our apostate deeds are with us (MN as in 
Job xii. 3; cf. OY, Job xv. 9), ze. we are conscious of them; 
and our misdeeds, we know them” (DY for payt, as in Gen. 
xii. 23, cf. 6, and with Y, as is always the case with verbs y’> 
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before 3, and with a suffix; Ewald, § 60). The sins are now 
enumerated in ver. 13 in abstract infinitive forms. At the 
head stands apostasy in thought and deed, which is expressed 
as a threefold sin. ‘72 (of Jehovah) belongs to both the 
“apostasy” (treachery ; ¢.g. ch. i. 2) and the “ denial” (Jer. v. 
12). 21D) is an inf. abs. (different from Ps. lxxx. 19). Then 
follow sins against the neighbour: viz. such speaking as leads 
to oppression, and consists of séréh, that which deviates from or 
is opposed to the law and truth (Deut. xix. 16); also the con- 
ception (concipere) of lying words, and the utterance of them 
from the heart in which they are conceived (Matt. xv. 18, xii. 
35). inh and iim are the only poel infinitives which occur in 
the Old Testament, just as ‘AWW (ch. x. 13) is the only example 
of a poel perfect of a verb nS. The poél is suitable through- 
out this passage, because the action expressed affects others, 
and is intended to do them harm. According to Ewald, the 
poel indicates the object or tendency: it is the conjugation 
employed to denote seeking, attacking, or laying hold of; e.g. 
wr, lingua petere, i.e. to calumniate ; PY, oculo petere, i.e. to 
envy. 

The confession of personal sins is followed by that of the 
sinful state of society. Vers. 14, 15a. “And right is forced 
back, and righteousness stands afar off; for truth has fallen in 
the market-place, and honesty jinds no admission. And truth 
became missing, and he who avoids evil is outlawed.” In con- 
nection with mishpdt and ts‘ddgdh here, we have not to think 
of the manifestation of divine judgment and justice which is 
prevented from being realized; but the people are here con- 
tinuing the confession of their own moral depravity. Right 
has been forced back from the place which it ought to occupy 
(hissig is the word applied in the law to the removal of boun- 
daries), and righteousness has to look from afar off at the 
unjust habits of the people, without being able to interpose. 
And why are right and righteousness—that united pair so 
pleasing to God and beneficial to man—thrust out of the 
nation, and why do they stand without? Because there is no 
truth or uprightness in the nation. Truth wanders about, and 
stands no longer in the midst of the nation; but upon the open 
street, the broad market-place, where justice is administered, 
and where she ought above all to stand upright and be pre- 
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served upright, she has stumbled and fallen down (cf. ch. 
iil, 8); and honesty (n%khochah), which goes straight forward, 
would gladly enter the limits of the forum, but she cannot: 
people and judges alike form a barrier which keeps her back. 
The consequence of this is indicated in ver. 15a: truth in its 
manifold practical forms has become a missing thing; and who- 
ever avoids ‘the existing voice is mishtolél (part. hithpoel, not 
hithpoal), one who is obliged to let himself be plundered and 
stripped (Ps. Ixxvi. 6), to be made a shold] (Mic. i. 8), Arab. 
masliib, with a passive turn given to the reflective meaning, 
as in YENNH, to cause one’s self to be spied out = to disguise 
one’s self, and as in the so-called niphal tolerativeum (Ewald, 
138, 6, 2). 

The third strophe of the prophecy commences at ver. 156 
or ver. 16. It begins with threatening, and closes with pro- 
mises ; for the true nature of God is love, and every manifes- 
tation of wrath is merely one phase in its development. In 
consideration of the fact that this corrupt state of things fur- 
nishes no prospect of self-improvement, Jehovah has already 
equipped Himself for judicial interposition. Vers. 15-18. 
“And Jehovah saw tt, and tt was displeasing in His eyes, that 
there was no right. And He saw that there was not a man any- 
where, and was astonished that there was nowhere an intercessor : 
then His arm brought Him help, and His righteousness became 
His stay. And He put on righteousness as a coat of mail, and 
the helmet of salvation upon His head; and put on garments of 
vengeance as armour, and clothed Himself in zeal as in a cloak, 
According to the deeds, accordingly He will repay: burning 
wrath to His adversaries, punishment to His foes ; the islands 
He will repay with chastisement.’ The prophet’s language has 
now toilsomely worked its way through the underwood of keen 
reproach, of dark descriptions of character, and of mournful 
confession which has brought up the apostasy of the great 
mass in all the blacker colours before his mind, from the fact 
that the confession proceeds from those who are ready for 
salvation. And now, having come to the description of the 
approaching judgment, out of whose furnace the church of 
the future is to spring, it rises again like a palm-tree that has 
been violently hurled to the ground, and shakes its head as 
if restored to itself in the transforming ether of the future. 
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Jehovah saw, and it excited His displeasure (“it was evil in 
His eyes,” an antiquated phrase from the Pentateuch, eg. 
Gen. xxxviii. 10) to see that right (which He loves, ch. lxi. 8; 
Ps. xxxvii. 28) had vanished from the life of His nation. He 
saw that there was no man there, no man possessing either the 
disposition or the power to stem this corruption (WS as in Jer. 
v. 1, cf. 1 Sam. iv. 9, 1 Kings ii. 2, and the old Jewish say- 
ing, “ Where there is no man, I strive tobe a man”). He was 
astonished (the sight of such total depravity exciting in Him 
the highest degree of compassion and displeasure) that there 
was no Y°519, z.e. no one to step in between God and the people, 
and by his intercession to press this disastrous condition of the 
people upon the attention of God (see ch. lili. 12); no one to 
form a wall against the coming ruin, and cover the rent with 
his body ; no one to appease the wrath, like Aaron (Num. xvii. 
12, 13) or Phinehas (Num. xxv. 7). What the fut. consec. 
affirms from yvint onwards, is not something to come, but 
something past, as distinguished from the coming events an< 
nounced from ver. 18 onwards. Because the nation was so 
utterly and deeply corrupt, Jehovah had equipped Himself 
for judicial interposition. The equipment was already com- 
pleted ; only the taking of vengeance remained to be effected. 
Jehovah saw no man at His side who was either able or willing 
to help Him to His right in opposition to the prevailing abomi- 
nations, or to support His cause. Then His own arm became 
His help, and His righteousness His support (cf. ch. Ixiii. 5) ; 
so that He did not desist from the judgment to which He felt 
Himself impelled, until He had procured the fullest satisfac- 
tion for the honour of His holiness (ch. v.16). The armour 
which Jehovah puts on is now described. According to the 
scriptural view, Jehovah is never unclothed; but the free 
radiation of His own nature shapes itself into a garment of 
light. Light is the robe He wears (Ps. civ. 2). When the 
prophet describes this garment of light as changed into a suit 
of armour, this must be understood in the same sense as when 
the apostle in Eph. vi. speaks of a Christian’s panoply. Just 
as there the separate pieces of armour represent the manifold 
self-manifestations of the inward spiritual life, so here the 
pieces of Jehovah’s armour stand for the manifold self-mani- 
festations of His holy nature, which consist of a mixture of 
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wrath and love. He does not arm Himself from any outward 
armoury; but the armoury is His infinite wrath and His ~ 
infinite love, and the might in which He manifests Himself 
in such and such a way to His creatures is His infinite will. 
He puts on righteousness as a coat of mail ( in half panse, 
as in 1 Kings xxii. 34 in full pause, for wnw, 6 passing into 
the broader d, as is generally the case in 7B, Wam; also in 
Gen. xliii. 14, nsw; xlix. 3, 1); xlix. 27, 0"), so that His 
appearance on every side is righteousness; and on His head 
He sets the helmet of salvation: for the ultimate object for 
which He goes into the conflict is the redemption of the 
oppressed, salvation as the fruit of the victory gained by 
righteousness, And over the coat of mail He draws on clothes 
of vengeance as a tabard (LXX. zepiBdrasov), and wraps 
Himself in zeal as in a war-cloak. The inexorable justice of 
God is compared to an impenetrable brazen coat of mail; His 
joyful salvation, to a helmet which glitters from afar; His 
vengeance, with its manifold inflictions of punishment, to the 
clothes worn above the coat of mail; and His wrathfnl zeal 
(782? from §3?, to be deep red) with the fiery-looking chlamys. 
No weapon is mentioned, neither sword nor bow; for His 
own arm procures Him help, and this alone. But what will 
Jehovah do, when He has armed Himself thus with justice 
and salvation, vengeance and zeal? As ver. 18 affirms, He 
will carry out a severe and general retributive judgment. 28 
and nwa signify accomplishment of (on gdmal, see at ch. iii. 9) 
a pha péoov ; nips, which may signify, according to the con- 
text, either manifestations of love or manifestations of wrath, 
and either retribution as looked at from the side of God, or 
forfeiture as regarded from the side of man, has the latter 
meaning here, viz. the works of men and the double-sided 
gmail, i.e. repayment, and that in the infliction of punish- 
ment. 3, as if, as on account of, signifies, according to its 
Semitic use, in the measure (3) of that which is fitting (y) 3 
cf. ch. Ixiii. 7, uti par est propter. It is repeated with em- 
phasis (like 139 in ch. lii. 6); the second stands without rectum, 
as the correlate of the first. By the adversaries and enemies, 
we naturally understand, after what goes before, the rebellious 
Israelites. The prophet does not mention these, however, but 
“the islands,” that is to say, the heathen world. He hides the 
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special judgment upon Israel in the general judgment upon 
the nations. The very same fate falls upon Israel, the salt of 
the world which has lost its savour, as upon the whole of the 
ungodly world. The purified church will have its place in the 
midst of a world out of which the crying injustice has been 
swept away. 

The prophet now proceeds to depict the My, the symbol 
of which is the helmet upon Jehovah’s head. Vers. 19, 20. 
“And they will fear the name of Jehovah from the west, and 
His glory from the rising of the sun: for He will come like a 
stream dammed up, which a tempest of Jehovah drives away. 
And a Redeemer comes for Zion, and for those who turn from 
apostasy in Jacob, saith Jehovah.” Instead of 381, Knobel 
would strike out the metheg, and read 381, “and they will see;” 
but “seeing the name of Jehovah” (the usual expression is 
“seeing His glory”) is a phrase that cannot be met with, 
though it is certainly a passable one; and the relation in 
which ver. 194 stands to 19a does not recommend the altera- 
tion, since ver. 196 attributes that general fear of the name of 
Jehovah (cf. Deut. xxviii. 58) and of His glory (see the parallel 
overlooked by Knobel, Ps. cii. 16), which follows the manifes- 
tation of judgment on the part of Jehovah, to the manner in 
which this manifestation occurs. Moreover, the true Masoretic 
reading in this passage is not IN) (as in Mic. vii. 17), but 
wm) (see Norzi). The two !) in 273 (with the indispens- 
able metheg before the chateph, and a second to ensure clear- 
ness of pronunciation)’ and ¥2v-NI122: (also with the so-called 
strong metheg)’ indicate the terminus a quo. From all quarters 
of the globe will fear of the name and of the glory of Jehovah 
become naturalized among the nations of the world. For 
when God has withdrawn His name and His glory from the 
world’s history, as during the Babylonian captivity (and also at 
the present time), the return of both is all the more intense and 
extraordinary ; and this is represented here in a figure which 
recals ch. xxx. 27, 28, x. 22, 23 (cf. Ezek. xliii. 2). The 
accentuation, which gives pashta to 1733, does indeed appear to 
make 7¥ the subject, either in the sense of oppressor or adver- 
sary, as in Lam. iv. 12, or in that of oppression, as in ch. xxv. 4, 


1 See the law in Bar’s Metheg-Setzung, $ 29. 
2 See idem, § 28. 
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xxvi. 16, xxx. 20. The former is quite out of the question, 
since no such transition to a human instrument of the retri- 
butive judgment could well take place after the wayd nn in 
ver. 18. In support of the latter, it would be possible to quote 
ch, xlviii. 18 and Ixvi. 12, since "¥ is the antithesis to shélom. 
But according to such parallels as ch. xxx. 27, 28, it is incom- 
parably more natural to take Jehovah (His name, His glory) 
as the subject. Moreover, is, which must in any case refer to 
1793, is opposed to the idea that r¥ is the subject, to which 12 
would have the most natural claim to be referred,—an explana- 
tion indeed which Stier and Hahn have really tried, taking 
npp as in Ps. Ix. 4, and rendering it “The Spirit-of Jehovah 
holds up a banner against him, viz. the enemy.” If, however, 
Jehovah is the subject to N21, "¥ 7722 must be taken together 
(like DO)... 0%3, ch. xi. 9; 7210 ANH, Ps. exliii. 10; Ges. § 111, 
2, 6), either in the sense of “a hemming stream,” one causing 
as it were a state of siege (from tsar, ch. xxi. 2, xxix. 3), or, 
better still, according to the adjective use of the noun "¥ (here 
with tzakeph, 1¥ from 8) in ch. xxviii. 20, Job xli. 7, 2 Kings 
vi. 1, a closely confined stream, to whose waters the banks form 
a compressing dam, which it bursts through when agitated by a . 
tempest, carrying everything away with it. Accordingly, the 
explanation we adopt is this: Jehovah will come like the stream, 
a stream hemmed in, which a wind of Jehovah, 2.e. (like “the 
mountains of God,” “cedars of God,” “garden of Jehovah,” 
ch. li. 3, cf. Num. xxiv. 6) a strong tempestuous wind, sweeps 
away (13 7DD3, nds°sa-b-b6, with the tone drawn back and dagesh 
forte conj. in the monosyllable, the pilel of nas with Beth: to 
hunt into, to press upon and put to flight),—a figure which 
also indicates that the Spirit of Jehovah is the driving force in 
this His judicially gracious revelation of Himself. Then, when 
the name of Jehovah makes itself legible once more as with 
letters of fire, when His glory comes like a sea of fire within 
the horizon of the world’s history, all the world from west to 
east, from east to west, will begin to fear Him. But the true 
object of the love, which bursts forth through this revelation of 
wrath, is His church, which includes not only those who have 
retained their faith, but all who have.been truly converted toHim. 
And He comes (83) a continuation of 83!) for Zion a Redeemer, 
t.e. as a Redeemer (a closer definition of the predicate), and for 
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those who turn away from apostasy (ve ‘Ww, compare ch. i. 27, 
and for the genitive connection Mic. ii. 8, monde ‘2W, those who 
have turned away from the war). The Van here does not signify 
“and indeed,” as in ch. vii. 18, but “more especially.” He comes 
asa Redeemer for Zion, z.e. His church which has remained true, 
including those who turn again to Jehovah from their previous 
apostasy. In Rom. xi. 26 the apostle quotes this word of God, 
which is sealed with “Thus saith Jehovah,” as a proof of the 
final restoration of all Israel; for mim (according to the Apo- 
calypse, 6 wy xal 6 qv Kal 6 épyopevos) is to him the God who 
moves on through the Old Testament towards the goal of His 
incarnation, and through the New Testament towards that of 
His parousia in Christ, which will bring the world’s history to 
a.close. But this final close does not take place without its 
having become apparent at the same time that God “has con- 
eluded all in unbelief, that He may have compassion upon all” 
(Rom. xi. 32). 

Jehovah, having thus come as a Redeemer to His people, 
who have hither to Been lying under the curse, makes an ever- 
lasting covenant with them. Ver. 21. “ And J, this is my 
covenant with them, saith Jehovah: My Spirit which is upon thee, 
and my word which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of 
thy mouth, and out of the mouth of thy seed, and out of the mouth 
of thy seed’s seed, saith Jehovah, from henceforth and for ever.” 
In the words, “And I, this is my covenant with them,” we have 
a renewal of the words of God to Abram in Gen. xvii. 4, “ As 
for me, behold, my covenant is with thee.” Instead of DAX we 
have in the same sense ON® (not Oni8, as in ch. liv. 15); we 
find this very frequently in J eremiah. The following prophecy 
is addressed to Israel, the “ servant of Jehovah,” “which has 
been hitherto partially faithful and partially unfaithful, “but 
which has now returned to fidelity, viz. the “ remnant of 
Israel,” which has been rescued through the medium of a 
general judgment upon the nations, and to which the great 
body of all who fear God from east to west attach themselves. 
This church of the new covenant has the Spirit of God over it, 
for it comes down upon it from above; and the comforting 
saving words of God are not only the blessed treasure of its 
heart, but the confession of its mouth which spreads salvation 
all around. The words intended are those which prove, accord- 
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ing to ch. li. 16, the seeds of the new heaven and the new 
earth. The church of the last days, endowed with the Spirit 
of God, and never again forsaking its calling, carries them as 
the evangelist of God in her apostolic mouth. The subject 
of the following prophecy is the new Jerusalem, the glorious 
centre of this holy church. 


THIRD PROPHECY.—Crap. x. 
THE GLORY OF THE JERUSALEM OF THE LAST DAYS. 


It is still night. The inward and outward condition of the 
church is night ; and if it is night followed by a morning, it is 
so only for those who “against hope believe in hope.” The 
reality which strikes the senses is the night of sin, of punish- 
ment, of suffering, and of mourning,—a long night of nearly 
seventy years. In this night, the prophet, according to the 
command of God, has been prophesying of the coming light. 
In his inward penetration of the substance of his own preach- 
ing, he has come close to the time when faith is to be turned 
to sight. And now in the strength of God, who has made 
him the mouthpiece of His own creative fiat, he exclaims to 
the church, ver.1: “ Arise, grow light; for thy light cometh, 
and the glory of Jehovah riseth upon thee.” The appeal is 
addressed to Zion-Jerusalem, which is regarded (as in ch. 
xlix. 18, 1.1, lii. 1, 2, liv. 1) as a woman, and indeed as the 
mother of Israel. Here, however, it is regarded as the church 
redeemed from banishment, and. settled once more in the holy 
city and the holy land, the church of salvation, which is now 
about to become the church of glory. Zion lies prostrate on 
the ground, smitten down by the judgment of God, brought 
down to the ground by inward prostration, and partly over- 
come by the sleep of self-security. She now hears the cry, 
“Arise” (gamit). This is not a mere admonition, but a word of 
power which puts new life into her limbs, so that she is able to 
rise from the ground, on which she has lain, as it were, under 
the ban. The night, which has bronght her to the ground 
mourning, and faint, and intoxicated with sleep, is now at an 
end. The mighty word gami, “arise,” is supplemented by a 
second word: ’6rz. What creative force there is in these two 
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trochees, gami ’ort, which hold on, as it were, till what they 
express is accomplished ; and what force of consolation in the 
two iambi, ki-bhd ‘orekh, which affix, as it were, to the acts of 
Zion the seal of the divine act, and add to the dpavs (or eleva- 
tion) its Oéovs (or foundation)! Zion is to become light; it is 
to, because it can. But it cannot of itself, for in itself it has 
no light, because it has so absolutely given itself up to sin; but 
there is a light which will communicate itself to her, viz. the 
light which radiates from the holy nature of God Himself. 
And this light is salvation, because the Holy One loves Zion: it 
is also glory, because it not only dispels the darkness, but sets 
itself, all glorious as it is, in the place of the darkness. Zdrach 
is the word commonly applied to the rising of the sun (Mal. 
iii. 20). The sun of suns is Jehovah (Ps. Ixxxiv. 12), the God 
who is coming (ch. lix. 20). 

It is now all darkness over mankind; but Zion is the east, 
in which this sun of suns will rise. Ver. 2. “ For, behold, the 
darkness covereth the earth, and deep darkness the nations; and 
Jehovah riseth over thee, and His glory becomes visible over thee.” 
The night which settles upon the world of nations is not to be 
understood as meaning a night of ignorance and enmity against 
God. This prophecy no doubt stands in progressive connection 
with the previous one; but, according to ch. lix. 19, the mani- 
festation of judgment, through which Zion is redeemed, brings 
even the heathen from west to east, z.e. those who survive the 
judgment, to the fear of Jehovah. The idea is rather the 
following: After the judgments of God have passed, darkness 
in its greatest depth still covers the earth, and a night of clouds 
the nations. It is still night as on the first day, but a night 
which is to give place to light. Where, then, will the sun rise, 
by which this darkness is to be lighted up? The answer is, 
“Over Zion, the redeemed church of Israel.” But whilst dark- 
ness still covers the nations, it is getting light in the Holy 
Land, for a sun is rising over Zion, viz. Jehovah in His 
unveiled glory. The consequence of this is, that Zion itself 
becomes thoroughly light, and that not for itself only, but for 
all mankind. When Jehovah has transformed Zion into the 
likeness of His own glory, Zion transforms all nations into the 
likeness of her own. Ver. 3. “ And nations walk to thy light, 
and kings to the shining of thy rays.” Zion exerts such an 
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attractive force, that nations move towards her light (> 797 as 
in {N32 429 and other similar expressions), and kings to the 
splendour of her rays, to share in them for themselves, and 
enjoy them with her. All earthly might and majesty station 
themselves in the light of the divine glory, which is reflected 
by the church, 

Zion is now exhorted, as in ch. xlix. 18, to lift up her eyes, 
and turn them in all directions; for she is the object sought by 
an approaching multitude. Ver. 4. “ Lift up thine eyes round 
about, and see: they all crowd together, they come to thee: thy 
sons come from afar, and thy daughters are carried hither upon 
arms.” The multitude that are crowding together and coming 
near are the diaspora of her sons and daughters that have been 
scattered far away (ch. xi. 12), and whom the heathen that are 
now drawing near to her bring with them, conducting them 
and carrying them, so that they cling “to the side” (ch. Ixvi. 
12) of those who are carrying them upon their arms and 
shoulders (ch. xlix. 22). 28 is softened from 422Nn, the 
pausal form for 7328n (compare the softening in Ruth i. 13), 
from 28, to keep, fasten, support; whence })X, 2k, a foster- 
father, a nurse who has a child in safe keeping. 

When this takes place, Zion will be seized with the greatest 
delight, mingled with some trembling. Ver. 5. “ Then wilt 
thou see and shine, and thine heart will tremble and expand ; for 
the abundance df the sea will be turned to thee, the wealth of the 
nations cometh to thee.” It is a disputed question whether the 
proper reading is "S7F, ‘SA, or '8}'A—all three point to S— 
or "SF, from 7S. The last is favoured by the LXX., Targ., 
Syr., Jerome, Saad., and all the earlier Jewish commentators 
except AE, and is also the Masoretic reading; for the Masora 
Jinalis (£. 1, col. 6) observes that this ‘s1n is the only instance 
of such a form from O84 (differing therefore from "87 in Zeph. 
iii. 15, where we also. find the readings "S71" and "g9) 5 and 
there is a note in the margin of the Masora, yon m5, to the 
effect that this "sin is the only one with chateph, i.e. Sheva. 
Moreover, ‘N72 (thou shalt see) is the more natural reading, 
according to ch. Ixvi. 14 and Zech. x. 7; more especially as 8 
is not a suitable word to use (like pdéchad and régaz in Jer. 
xxxiii. 9) in the sense of trembling for joy (compare, on the 
contrary, YT, ch. xv. 4, and 177 in ch. xliv. 8). The true ren- 
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toneless contracted suffix, as in ch. xlvii. 10), and ascend jivrty, 
according to good pleasure = acceptably (with the >Y used to 
form adverbs, Ewald, § 217, 7; ef. rdtson in ch. lvi. 7), the 
altar of Jehovah (‘dléh with the local object in the accusative, 
as in Gen. xlix. 4, Num. xiii. 17). The meaning is, that 
Jehovah will graciously accept the sacrifices which the church 
offers from the gifts of the Nabateans (and Kedarenes) upon 
His altar. It would be quite wrong to follow Antistes Hess 
and Baumgarten, and draw the conclusion from such prophe- 
cies as these, that animal sacrifices will be revived again. The 
sacrifice of animals has been abolished once for all by the self- 
sacrifice of the “Servant of Jehovah;” and by the spiritual 
revolution which Christianity, ze. the Messianic religion, has 
produced, so far as the consciousness of modern times is con- 
cerned, even in Israel itself, it is once for all condemned (see 
Holdheim’s Schrift uber das Ceremonial-gesetz im Messiasreich, 
1845). The prophet, indeed, cannot describe even what belongs 
to the New Testament in any other than Old Testament 
colours, because he is still within the Old Testament limits. 
But from the standpoint of the New Testament fulfilment, that 
which was merely educational and preparatory, and of which 
there will be no revival, is naturally transformed into the truly 
essential purpose at which the former aimed; so that all that 
was real in the prophecy remains unaffected and pure, after 
the deduction of what was merely the unessential medium em- 
ployed to depict it. The very same Panl who preaches Christ 
as the end of the law, predicts the conversion of Israel as the 
topstone of the gracious counsels of God as they unfold them- 
selves in the history of salvation, and describes the restoration 
of Israel as “the riches of the Gentiles ;” and the very same 
John who wrote the Gospel was also the apocalyptist, by whom 
the distinction between Israel and the Gentiles was seen in 
vision as still maintained even in the New Jerusalem. It 
must therefore be possible (though we cannot form any clear 
idea of the manner in which it will be carried out), that the. 
Israel of the future may have a very prominent position in the 
perfect church, and be, as it were, the central leader of its 
worship, though without the restoration of the party-wall of 
particularism and ceremonial shadows, which the blood of the 
crucified One has entirely washed away. The house of God 
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in Jerusalem, as the prophet has already stated in ch. lvi. 7, 
will be a house of prayer (beth ¢“phillah) for all nations. Here 
Jehovah calls the house bnilt in His honour, and filled with 
His gracious presence, “the house of my glory.” He will 
make its inward glory like the outward, by adorning it with 
the gifts presented by the converted Gentile world. 

From the mainland, over which caravans and flocks are 
coming, the prophet now turns his eyes to the sea. Vers. 8, 9. 
“ Who are these who fly hither as a cloud, and like the doves to 
their windows? Yea, the islands wait for me; and the ships of 
Tarshish come first, to bring thy children from far, their silver 
and gold with them, to the name of thy God, and to the holy 
One of Israel, because He hath ornamented thee.” Upon the 
sea there appear first of all enigmatical shapes, driving along 
as swiftly as if they were light clonds flying before the wind 
(ch. xix. 1, xliv.- 22), or like doves flying to their dovecots 
(celeres cavis se turribus abdunt, as Ovid says), 7.e. to the round 
towers with their numerous pigeon-holes, which are provided 
for their shelter. The question is addressed to Zion, and the 
answer may easily be anticipated,—namely, that this swarm of 
swiftly flying fignres are hurrying to a house which they long 
to reach, as much as pigeons do to reach their pigeon-honse. 
The ki which follows is explanatory: this hurrying presents 
itself to thine eyes, because the isles wait for me. The reason 
for all this haste is to be found in the faith of those who are 
hurrying on. The Old Testament generally speaks of faith as 
hope (> mp as in ch. li. 5, xlii. 4); not that faith is the same 
as hope, but it is the support of hope, just as hope is the com- 
fort of faith. In the Old Testament, when the trne salvation 
existed only in promise, this epithet, for which there were many 
synonyms in the langnage, was the most appropriate one. The 
faith of the distant lands of the west is now beginning to work. 
The object of all this activity is expressed in the word wan, 
The things thus flying along like clouds and:doves are ships; 
with the Tartessus ships, which come from the farthest ex- 
tremity of the European insular quarter of the globe, at their 
head (M2¥N1a with munach instead of metheg, in the same sense 
as in Num. x. 14; LXX. é& mporois; Jerome, in principio, 
in the foremost rank), ¢.e. acting as the leaders of the fleet 
which is sailing to Zion and bringing Zion’s children from 
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afar, and along with them the gold and silver of the owners of 
the vessels themselves, to the name (De, to the name, dative, 
not equivalent to wee ; LXX. 824, as in ch. lv. 5) of thy God, 
whom they adore, and to the Holy One of Israel, because He 
hath ornamented thee, and thereby inspired them with reve- 
rence and love to thee (7188 for 7289, as in ch. liv. 6, where it 
even stands out of pause). 

The first turn (vers. 1-3) described the glorification of Zion 
through the rising of the glory of Jehovah; the second (vers. 
4-9) her glorification through the recovery of her scattered 
children, and the gifts of the Gentiles who bring them home; 
and now the third depicts her glorification through the service 
of the nations, especially of her former persecutors, and gene- 
rally through the service of all that is great and glorious in 
the world of nature and the world of men. Not only do the 
converted heathen offer their possessions to the church on 
Zion, but they offer up themselves and their kings to pay her 
homage and render service to her. Vers. 10-12. “And sons of 
strangers build thy walls, and their kings serve thee: for in my 
wrath I have smitten thee, and in my favour I have had mercy 
upon thee. And thy gates remain open continually day and 
night, they shall not be shut, to bring in to thee the possessions of 
the nations and their kings in triumph. For the nation and the 
kingdom which will not serve thee will perish, and the nations be 
certainly laid waste.” The walls of Zion (TNF doubly defec- 
tive) rise up from their ruins through the willing co-operation 
of converted foreigners (ch. lvi. 6, 7), and foreign kings place 
themselves at the service of Zion (ch. xlix. 23); the help ren- 
dered by the edicts of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus being only a prelude to events stretching on to the end 
of time, though indeed, in the view of the prophet himself, the 
period immediately succeeding the captivity really would be the 
end of time. Of the two perfects in ver. 100, 3'N'30 points to 
the more remote past; 7") to the nearer past, stretching 
forward into the present (cf. ch. liv. 8). On pittedch, patescere, 
hiscere, see ch. xlviii. 8, where it is applied to the ear, as in 
Song of Sol. vii. 13 to a bud. The first clause of ver. lla 
closes with midds ; tiphehah divides more strongly than tedir, 
which is sibonlinate to it. At the same time, “ day and night” 
amay be connected with “shall not be shut,” as in Rev. xxi, 
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25, 26. The gates of Zion may always be left open, for there 
is no more fear of a hostile attack; and they must be left open 
ad importandum, that men may bring in. the possession of ,the 
heathen through them (a thing which goes on uninterruptedly), 
Dyn orem, The last words are rendered by Knobel, “ and 
their kings are leaders (of the procession) ;” but ndhag would 
be a strange substantive, having nothing to support it but the 
obscure YP" from Yip, for NM in Cant. iii. 8 does not mean a 
support, but amplenus (Ewald, § 149, d). The rendering “and 
their kings escorted,” te. attended by an escort, commends 
itself more than this; but in the passage quoted in support of 
this use of ndhag, viz. Nah. ii. 8, it is used as a synonym of 
hagéh, signifying gemere. It is better to follow the LXX. and 
Jerome, and render it, “ and their kings brought,” viz., accord- 
ing to ch. xx. 4, 1 Sam. xxx. 2, as prisoners (Targ. zgigin, i.e. 
bziggim, in fetters),—brought, however, not by their several 
nations who are tired of their government and deliver thein 
up (as Hitzig supposes), but by the church, by which’ they 
have been irresistibly bound in fetters, z.¢. inwardly conquered 
(compare ch. xlv. 14 with Ps. cxlix. 8), and thus suffer them- 
selves to be brought in a triumphal procession to the holy city 
as the captives of the church and her God. Ver. 12 is con- 
nected with this n*higim; for the state of every nation and 
kingdom is henceforth to be determined by its subjection. to the 
church of the God of sacred history (129, Sovdevew, in distinc- 
tion from shéréth, Siaxovely, Ocparrever), and by its entrance 
into this church—the very same thought which Zechariah 
carries out in ch. xiv. 16 sqq. Instead of ‘2n72, ‘3 is more 
properly pointed according to certain Mss. with munach (with- 
out makkeph) ; the article before haggdyim is remonstrative, 
and the inf. intens. chérobh makes the thing threatened un- 
questionable. 

From the thought that everything great in the world of 
man is to be made to serve the Holy One and His church, 
the prophet passes to what is great in the world of nature. 
Ver. 13. “ The glory of Lebanon will come to thee, cypresses, 
plane-trees and Sherbin-trees all together, to beautify. the place of 
my sanctuary, and to make the. place of my feet glorious.” The 
splendid cedars, which are the glory of Lebanon, and in fact 
the finest trees of all kinds, will be brought to Zion, not as 
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trunks felled to be used as building materials, but dug up with 
their roots, to ornament the holy place of the temple (Jer. xvii. 
12), and also to this end, that Jehovah may glorify the “holy 
place of His feet,” ¢.e. the place where He, who towers above 
the heaven of all heavens, has as it were to place His feet. 
The temple is frequently called His footstool (hadom raglaiw), 
with especial reference to the ark of the covenant (Ps. xcix. 5, 
exxxil. 7; Lam. ii. 1; 1 Chron. xxviii. 2) as being the central 
point of the earthly presence of God (cf. ch. Ixvi. 1). The 
trees, that is to say, which tower in regal glory above all the rest 
of the vegetable world, are to adorn the environs of the temple, 
so that avenues of cedars and plane-trees lead into it; a proof 
that there is no more fear of any further falling away to 
idolatry. On the names of the trees, see ch. xli. 19. Three 
kinds are mentioned here; we found seven there. The words 
yINY NwAN) IMIN waa are repeated verbatim from ch. xli. 19 (on 
these repetitions of himself, see p. 288). 

The prophecy now returns to the world of man. Ver. 14. 
“ The children also of thy tormentors come bending unto thee, and 
all thy despisers stretch themselves at the soles of thy feet, and call 
thee ‘ City of Jehovah, Zion of the Holy One of Israel’” The 
persecutors of the church both in work and word are now no 
more (ch. xxvi. 14), and their children feel themselves dis- 
armed, They are seized with shame and repentance, when 
they see the church which was formerly tormented and despised 
so highly exalted. They come sh’chodch (an inf. noun of the 
form find, Lam. v. 18; used here as an accusative of more pre- 
cise definition, just as nouns of this kind are frequently con- 
nected directly with the verb 79, Ewald, § 27 9, ¢), literally a 
bow or stoop, equivalent to bowing or stooping (the opposite to 
roméh in Micah ii. 3), and stretch themselves “at the soles of 
thy feet,” 2.2. clinging to thee as imploringly and obsequiously 
as if they would lay themselves down under thy very feet, and 
were not worthy to lie anywhere but there (as in ch. xlix. 23); 
and whereas formerly they called thee by nicknames, they now 
give thee the honourable name of “City of Jehovah, Zion of 
the Holy One of Israel,” not “Sanctuary of Israel,” as Meier 
supposes, since g*désh Israel is always a name of Jehovah in 
the book of Isaiah. It is a genitive construction like Bethle- 
hem of Judah, Gibeah of Saul, and others. 
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-The fourth turn (vers. 15-18) describes the glorification of 
Zion through the growth and stability of its community both 
without and within. A glorious change takes place in the 
church, not only in itself, but also in the judgment of the 
nations. Vers. 15, 16. “ Whereas thou wast forsaken, and 
hated, and no one walked through thee, I make thee now into 
eternal splendour, a rapture from generation to generation. And 
thou suckest the milk of nations, and the breast .of kings thou 
wilt suck, and learn that I Jehovah am thy Saviour and thy Re- 
deemer, the Mighty One of Jacob.” Of the two ideas of a 
church (the mother of Israel) and a city (metropolis) involved 
in the term Zion, the former prevails in ver. 15, the latter in 
ver. 16. For although 721 and ANI” are equally applicable 
to a city and a church (ch. liv. 6, 11), the expression “no one 
walked through thee” applies only to the desolate city as she 
lay in ruins (see ch. xxxiv. 10). The fusion of the two ideas 
in ver. 15 is similar to ch. xlix.21. Jerusalem will now become 
thoroughly a splendour, and in fact an eternal splendour, a 
rapture of successive generations so long as the history of this 
world continues. The nations and their kings give up their 
own vital energy to the church, just as a mother or nurse gives 
the milk of her breasts to a child; and the church has thereby 
rich food for a prosperous growth, and a constant supply of 
fresh material for grateful joy. We cannot for a moment 
think of enriching by means of conquest, as Hitzig does; the 
sucking is that of a child, notof a vampyre. We should expect 
mlakhoth (ch. xlix. 23) instead of m‘lakhim (kings); but by TW 
(as in ch. Ixvi. 11 for "W) the natural character of what is 
promised is intentionally spiritualized. The figure proves itself 
to be only a figure, and requires an ideal interpretation. The 
church sees in all this the gracious superintendence of her God; 
she learns from experience that Jehovah is her Saviour, that 
He is her Redeemer, He the Mighty One of Jacob, who has 
conquered for her, and now causes her to triumph (‘38 ‘3 with 
munach yethib, as in ch. xlix. 266, which passage is repeated 
almost verbatim here, and ch. 13i. 8). 

The outward and inward beauty of the new Jerusalem is 
now depicted by the materials of her structure, and the powers 
which prevail within her. Vers. 17, 18. “ For copper I bring 
gold, and for iron I bring silver, and for wood copper, and for 
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stones iron, and make peace thy magistracy, and righteousness 
thy bailif's. Injustice is no more seen in thy land, wasting and 
destruction in thy borders; and thou callest salvation thy walls, 
and renown thy gates.” Wood and stone are not used at all in 
the building of the new Jerusalem. Just as in the time of 
Solomon silver was counted as nothing (1 Kings x. 21) and 
had only the value of stones (1 Kings x. 27), so here Jehovah 
gives her gold instead of copper, silver instead of iron; whilst 
copper and iron are so despised with this superabundance of 
the precious metals, that they take the place of such building 
materials as wood and stones. Thus the city will be a massive 
one, and not even all of stone, but entirely built of metal, and 
indestructible not only by the elements, but by all kinds of foes. 
The allegorical continuation of the prophecy shows very clearly 
that the prophet does not mean his words to be taken literally. 
The LXX., Saad., and others, are wrong in adopting the ren- 
dering, “I make thy magistracy peace,” etc.; since shélom and 
ts‘ddgah are not accusatives of either the predicate or the object, 
but such personifications as we are accustomed to in Isaiah (vid. 
ch. xxxii. 16, 17, lix. 14; cf. ch. xlv. 8). Jehovah makes 
peace its p’quddah, ie. its “overseership” (like g*bhardh, hero- 
ship, in ch. iii, 25, and ‘ezréh, helpership, in ch. xxxi. 2), or 
magistracy; and righteousness its bailiffs. The plural 7223 
is no disproof of the personification; the meaning is, that 
ts‘ddqah (righteousness) is to Jerusalem what the whole body 
of civil officers together are: that is to say, righteousness is a 
substitute for the police force in every form. Under such 
magistracy and such police, nothing is ever heard within the 
land, of which Jerusalem is the capital, of either chdmds, te. a 
rude and unjust attack of the stronger upon the weaker, or of 
shod, i.e. conquest and devastation, and shebher, i.e. dashing to 
pieces, or breaking in two. It has walls (ver. 10); but in truth 
“salvation,” the salvation of its God, is regarded as its im- 
pregnable fortifications. It has gates (ver. 11); but ¢*hilldh, the 
renown that commands respect, with which Jehovah has in- 
vested it, is really better than any gate, whether for ornament 
or protection. 

The fifth turn celebrates the glorifying of Jerusalem, 
through the shining of Jehovah as its everlasting light and 
through the form of its ever-growing membership, which is so 
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well-pleasing to God. The prophecy returns to the thought 
with which it set out, and by which the whole is regulated, viz. 
that Jerusalem will be light. This leading thought is now un- 
folded in the most majestic manner, and opened up in all its 
eschatological depth. Vers. 19, 20. “ The sun will be no more 
thy light by day, neither for brightness will the moon shine upon 
thee: Jehovah will be to thee an everlasting light, and thy God 
thy glory. Thy sun will no more go down, and thy moon will 
not be withdrawn; for Jehovah will be to thee an everlasting 
light, and the days of thy mourning will be fulfilled.” Although, 
in the prophet’s view, the Jerusalem of the period of glory. in 
this world and the Jerusalem of the eternal glory beyond 
flow into one another; the meaning of this prophecy is not 
that the sun and moon will no longer exist. Even of the 
Jerusalem which is not to be built: by Israel with the help of 
converted heathen, but which comes down from heaven to 
earth, the seer in Rev. xxi. 23 merely says, that the city needs 
neither the shining of the sun nor of the moon (as the Targum 
renders the passage before us, “thou wilt not need the shining 
of the sun by day”), for the glory of God lightens it, and the 
Lamb .is the light thereof, i.e. God Himself is instead of a sun 
to her, and the Lamb instead of a moon. Consequently we 
do not agree with Stier, who infers from this passage that 
“there is a final new creation approaching, when there will be 
no more turning round into the shadow (Jas. i. 17), when the 
whole planetary system, including the earth, will be changed, 
and when the earth itself will become a sun, yea, will become 
even more than that, in the direct and primary light which 
streams down upon it from God Himself.” We rather agree 
with Hofmann, that “there will still be both sun and moon, but 
the Holy Place will be illumined without interruption by the 
manifestation of the presence of God, which outshines all 
besides.” The prophet has here found the most complete 
expression, for that which has already been hinted at in such 
prophecies in ch. iv. 5, xxx. 26, xxiv. 23. As the city receives 
its light. neither from the sun nor from the moon, this implies, 
what Rev. xxi. 25 distinctly affirms, that there will be no 
more night there. The prophet intentionally avoids a mp" mind 
parallel to DSi “HN? We must not render the second clause in 
ver. 19, “an it will not become light to thee with the shining 
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of the moon,” for "87 never means to get light; nor “and as 
for the shining of the moon, it does not give the light,” as 
Hitzig and Knobel propose, for mips is used alone, and not 
571 73 as the antithesis to no “nNd, in the sense of “ to light 
up the night” (compare 2) as applied to the shining of the 
moon in ch, xiii. 10, and 7) to the glittering of the stars in 
Joel ii. 10), and even the use of nbn is avoided. The true 
rendering is either, “and for lighting, the moon will not shine 
upon thee” (Stier, Hahn, etc.) ; or, what is more in accordance 
with the accentuation, which would have given mM tifchah and 
not tsakeph gadol, if it had been intended to indicate the object, 
“and as for the lighting” (? as in ch. xxxii. 14). The glory 
of Jehovah, which soars above Jerusalem, and has come down 
into her, is henceforth her sun and her moon,—a sun that never 
sets, a moon "DN. x> which is not taken in towards morning, 
like a lamp that has been hung out at night (compare 1983, ch. 
xvi. 10, withdrawn, disappeared). The triumph of light over 
darkness, which is the object of the world’s history, is con- 
centrated in the new Jerusalem. How this is to be under- 
stood, is explained in the closing clause of ver. 20. The sum of 
the days of mourning allotted to the church is complete. The 
darkness of the corruption of sin and state of punishment is 
overcome, and the church is nothing but holy blessed joy with- 
out change or disturbance ; for it walks no longer in sidereal 
light, but in the eternally unchangeable light of Jehovah, 
which with its peaceful gentleness and perfect purity illumines 
within as well as without. The seer of the Apocalypse also 
mentions the Lamb. The Lamb is also known to our prophet; 
for the “ Servant of Jehovah” is the Lamb. But the light of 
transfiguration, in which he sees this exalted Lamb, is not 
great enough to admit of its being combined with the light of 
the Divine Nature itself. 

The next verse shows how deep was his consciousness of 
the close connection between darkness, wrath, and sin. Ver. 
21. “ And thy people, they are all righteous; they possess the 
land for ever, a sprout of my plantations, a work of my hands 
jor glorification.” The church of the new Jerusalem consists 
of none but righteous ones, who have been cleansed from guilt, 
and keep themselves henceforth pure from sinning, and there- 
fore possess the land of promise for ever, without having to 
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fear repeated destruction and banishment: a “ sprout” (nétser 
as in ch. xi. 1, xiv. 19; Arab. nadr, the green branch) “ of my 
plantations” (‘Y%' chethib, erroneously iv) or vd), i.e. of my 
creative acts of grace (cf. ch. v. 7), a “work of my hands” 
(cf. ch. xix. 25), “to glorify me,” i.e. in which I possess that in 
which I glory (18879 as in ch. Ixi. 3). 

The life of this church, which is newly created, new-born, 
throu,:h judgment and grace, gradually expands from the most 
unassuming centre in ever widening circles until it has attained 
the broadest dimensions. Ver. 22a. “ The smallest one will 
become thousands, and the meanest one a powerful nation.” “The 
small and mean one,” or, as the idea is a relative one, “ the 
smallest and meanest one” (Ges. § 119, 2), is either a childless 
one, or one blessed with very few children. At the same time, 
the reference is not exclusively to growth through the blessing 
of children, but also to growth through the extension of fel- 
lowship. We have a similar expression in Mic. iv. 7 (cf. v. 
1), where ’eleph is employed, just as it is here, in the sense of 
AON?, “ to thousands (or chiliads).” 

The whole of the prophetic address is now sealed with this 
declaration: Ver. 226. “ I, Jehovah, will hasten it in His time.” 
The nenter 73- (as in ch. xliii. 13, xlvi. 11) refers to every- 
thing that has been predicted from ver. 1 downwards. Jehovah 
will fulfil it rapidly, when the point of time («aspés) which He 
has fixed for it shall have arrived. As this point of time is 
known to Him only, the predicted glory will burst all at once 
with startling suddenness upon the eyes of those who have 
waited believingly for Him. 

This chapter forms a connected and self-contained whole, 
as we may see very clearly from the address to Zion-Jerusalem, 
which is sustained throughout. If we compare together such 
passages as ch. li, 17-23 (“ Awake, awake, stand up, O Jeru- 
salem”), ch. lii. 1, 2 (“ Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O 
Zion”), and ch. liv. (“ Sing, O barren”), which are all closely 
related so far as their contents are concerned, we shall find that 
these addresses to Zion form an ascending series, ch. Ix. being 
the summit to which they rise, and that the whole is a com- 
plete counterpart to the address to the daughter of Babylon in 
ch. xlvii. 
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FOURTH PROPHECY.—Cnap. LxI. 


THE GLORY OF THE OFFICE COMMITTED TO THE SERVANT OF 
JEHOVAH. 


The words of Jehovah Himself pass over here into the 
words of another, whom He has appointed as the Mediator of 
His gracious counsel.) Vers. 1-3. “ The Spirit of the Lord 
Jehovah is over me, because Jehovah hath anointed me, to bring 
glad tidings to sufferers, hath sent me to bind up broken-hearted 
ones, to proclaim liberty to those led captive, and emancipation to 
the fettered ;| to proclaim a year of grace from Jehovah, and a 
day of vengeance from our God; to comfort all that mourn; to 
put upon the mourners of Zion, to give them a head-dress for 
ashes, oil of joy for mourning, a wrapper of renown for an 
expiring spirit, that they may be called terebinths of righteousness, 
a planting of Jehovah for glorification.” Who is the person’ 
speaking here? The Targum introduces the passage with 
22 928. Nearly all the modern commentators support this 
view. Even the closing remarks to Drechsler (iii. 381) express 
the opinion, that the prophet who exhibited to the church the 
summit of its glory in ch. ]x., an evangelist of the rising from 
on high, an apocalyptist who sketches the painting which the 
New Testament apocalyptist is to carry out in detail, is here 
looking up to Jehovah with a grateful eye, and praising Him 
with joyful heart for his exalted commission. Bunt this view, 
when looked at more closely, cannot possibly be sustained. It 
is open to the following objections: (1.) The prophet never 
speaks of himself as a prophet at any such length as this; on 
the contrary, with the exception of the closing words of ch. 
lvii, 21, “ saith my God,” he has always most studiously let 
his own person fall back into the shade. (2.) Wherever any 
other than Jehovah is represented as speaking, and as referring 
to his own calling, or his experience in connection with that 
calling, as in ch. xlix. 1 sqq., 1. 4 sqq., it is the very same 
“servant of Jehovah” of whom and to whom Jehovah speaks 
in ch. xlii. 1 sqq., lii. 18-lili., and therefore not the prophet 
himself, but He who had been appointed to be the Mediator 
of a new covenant, the light of the Gentiles, the salvation of 
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Jehovah for the whole world, and who would reach this glorious 
height, to which He had been called, through self-abasement 
even to death. (3.) All that the person speaking here says of 
himself is to be found in the picture of the unequalled “ Servant 
of Jehovah,” who is highly exalted above the prophet. He is 
endowed with the Spirit of Jehovah (ch. xlii. 1); Jehovah has 
sent Him, and with Him His Spirit (ch. xlviii. 16); He has a 
tongue taught of God, to help the exhausted with words (ch. 
1. 4); He spares and rescues those who are almost despairing 
and destroyed, the bruised reed and expiring wick (ch. xlii. 7). 
“ To open blind eyes, to bring out prisoners from the prison, 
and them that sit in darkness out of the prison-honse :” this is 
what He has chiefly to do for His people, both in word and 
deed (ch. xlii. 7, xlix. 9). (4.) We can hardly expect that, 
after the prophet has described the Servant of Jehovah, of 
whom he prophesied, as coming forward to speak with such 
dramatic directness as in ch. xlix. 1 sqq., ]. 4 sqq. (and even 
ch. xlviii. 161), he will now proceed to put himself in the fore- 
ground, and ascribe to himself those very same official attributes 
which he has already set forth as characteristic features in his 
portrait of the predicted One. For these reasons we have no 
doubt that|we have here the words of the Servant of Jehovah. 
The glory of Jerusalem is depicted in ch. Ix. in the direct 
words of Jehovah Himself, which are well sustained through- 
out. And now, just. as in ch. xlviti. 16d, though still more 
elaborately, we have by their side the words of His -servant, 
who is the mediator of this glory, and who above all others 
is the pioneer thereof in his evangelical predictions. Just as 
Jehovah says of him in ch, slit. 1, “I have put my Spirit 
upon him;” so here he says of himself, “The Spirit of 
‘ Jehovah is upon me.” And when he continnes to explain this 
still further by saying, “because” (18° from 729, intention, pur- 
pose ; here equivalent to "Ws jy) “ Jehovah hath anointed me” 
(mdshach ’6thi, more emphatic than mshdchdni), notwithstand- 
ing the fact that mdshach is used here in the sense of prophetic 
and not regal anointing (1 Kings xix. 16), we may find in the 
choice of this particular word a hint at the fact, thatthe Servant 
of Jehovah and the Messiah are one and the same person./ So 
‘also the account given in Luke iv. 16-22—viz. that when Jesus 
was in the synagogue at Nazareth, after reading the opening 
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words of this address, He closed the book with these words, 
« This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears”—cannot be 
interpreted more simply in any other way, than en the supposi- 
tion that Jesus here declares Himself to be the predicted and 
divinely anointed Servant of Jehovah, who brings the gospel 
of redemption to His people! Moreover, though it is not 
decisive in favour of our explanation, yet this explanation is 
favoured by the fact that the speaker not only appears as the 
herald of the new and great gifts of God, but also as the 
dispenser of them (“non preeco tantum, sed et dispensator,” 
Vitringa). The combination of the names of God (Adonai 
Yehovah) is the same as in ch. |. 4-9. On bissér, edaryyerilev 
(-eoBar), see p. 145. He comes to put a bandage on the 
hearts’ wounds of those who are broken-hearted : ? wan (wan) 
as in Ezek. xxxiv. 4, Ps. exlvii. 3; cf. ? NDT (NB), vol. i. p. 200; 
? P*I¥D, p. 336. 1 NIP is the phrase used in the law for 
the proclamation of the freedom brought by the year of jubilee, 
which occurred every fiftieth year after seven sabbatical periods, 
and was called sh’nath hadd’ror (Ezek. xlvi. 17); d’ror from 
dérar, a verbal stem, denoting the straight, swift flight of a 
swallow (see at Ps. lxxxiv. 4), and free motion in general, such 
as that of a flash of lightning, a liberal self-diffusion, like that 
of a superabundant fulness. P*gach-godch is written like two 
words (see at ch. ii. 20). The Targum translates it as if p’gach 
were an imperative: “ Come to the light,” probably meaning 
undo the bands. But gddch is not a Hebrew word; for the 
gichoth of the Mishna (the loops through which the strings of 
a purse are drawn, for the purpose of lacing it up) cannot be 
adduced as a comparison. Parchon, AE, and A, take p’gach- 
godch as one word (of the form oFONB, wn’), in the sense of 
throwing open, viz. the prison. But as pdgach is never used 
like pdthach (ch. xiv. 17, li. 14), to signify the opening of a 
room, but is always applied to the opening of the eyes (ch. 
xxxv. 5, xlii. 7, etc.), except in ch. xlii. 20, where it is used for 
the opening of the ears, we adhere to the strict usage of the 
language, if we understand by p*gachgodch the opening up of 
the eyes (as contrasted with the dense darkness of the prison) ; 
and this is how it has been taken even by the LXX., who 
have rendered it cat ruddols dvdBrefuw, as if the reading had 
been pyar (Ps. cxlvi. 8). Again, he is sent to promise with 
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a loud proclamation a year of good pleasure (rdtsén: syn. 
yshi'Gh) and a day of vengeance, which Jehovah has ap- 
pointed ; a promise which assigns the length of a year for the 
thorough accomplishment of the work of grace, and only the 
length of a day for the work of vengeance. The vengeance 
applies to those who hold the people of God in fetters, and 
oppress them; the grace to all those whom the infliction of 
punishment has inwardly humbled, though they have been 
strongly agitated by its long continuance (ch. lvii. 15). The 
*abhélim, whom the Servant of Jehovah has to comfort, are the 
“ mourners of Zion,” those who take to heart the fall of Zion. 
In ver. 3, D1) ...0N?, he corrects himself, because what he 
brings is not merely a diadem, to which the word sam (to set) 
would apply, but an abundant supply of manifold gifts, to 
which only a general word like ndthan (to give) is appropriate. 
Instead of 758, the ashes of mourning or repentance laid upon 
the head, he brings 188, a diadem to adorn the head (a trans- 
position even so far as the letters are concerned, and therefore 
the counterpart of 78); the “oil of joy” (from Ps. xlv. 8; 
compare also 719 there with ‘N& NP here) instead of mourn- 
ing; “a wrapper (cloak) of renown” instead of a faint and 
almost extinguished spirit. The oil with which they henceforth 
anoint themselves is to be joy or gladness, and renown the 
cloak in which they wrap themselves (a genitive connection, as 
in ch. lix. 17). And whence is all this? The gifts of God, 
though represented in outward figures, are really spiritual, and 
take effect within, rejuvenating and sanctifying the inward 
man ; they are the sap and strength, the marrow and impulse 
of a new life. The church thereby becomes “ terebinths of 
righteousness” Cos: Targ., Symm., Jer., render this, strong 
ones, mighty ones; Syr. dechre, rams; but though both of these 
are possible, so far as the letters are concerned, they are un- 
suitable here), i.e. possessors of righteousness, produced by God 
and acceptable with God, having all the firmness and fulness 
of terebinths, with their strong trunks, their luxuriant verdure, 
and their perennial foliage,—a planting of Jehovah, to the 
end that He may get glory out of it (a repetition of ch. lx. 21). 

Even in ver. 30 with pnp 87) a perfect was introduced in 
the place of the infinitives of the object, and affirmed what was 
to be accomplished through the mediation of the Servant of 
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Jehovah. The second turn in the address, which follows in 
vers. 4-9, continues the use of such perfects, which afterwards 
pass into futures. But the whole is still governed by the com- 
mencement in ver. 1. The Servant of Jehovah celebrates the 
glorious office committed to him, and expounds the substance 
of the gospel given him to proclaim. It points to the restora- 
tion of the promised land, and to the elevation of Israel, after 
its purification in the furnace of judgment, to great honour 
and dignity in the midst of the world of nations. Vers. 4-6. 
“ And they will build up wastes of the olden time, raise up deso- 
lations of the forefathers, and renew desolate cities, desolations of 
former generations. And strangers stand and feed your flocks, 
and foreigners become your ploughmen and vinedressers. But 
ye will be called priests of Jehovah; Servants of our God, will 
men say to you: ye will cat the riches of the nations, and pride 
yourselves in their glory.’ The desolations and wastes of ‘olém 
and dor vddor, i.e. of ages remote and near (ch. lviii, 12), are 
not confined to what had lain in ruins during the seventy years 
of the captivity. The land will be so thickly populated, that 
the former places of abode will not suffice (ch. xlix. 19, 20); so 
that places must be referred to which are lying waste beyond 
the present bounds of the promised land (ch. liv. 3), and which 
will be rebuilt, raised up, and renewed by those who return 
from exile, and indeed by the latest generations (ch. lviii. 12, 
W295 cf. ch. 1x. 14). Chorebh, in the sense of desolation, is a 
word belonging to the later period of the language (Zeph., Jer., 
and Ezek.). ‘The rebuilding naturally suggests the thought of 
assistance on the part of the heathen (ch. ]x.10). But the 
prophet expresses the fact that they will enter into the service 
of Israel (ver. 5), in a new and different form. They “stand 
there” (viz. at their posts ready for service, ‘al-mishmartém, 
2 Chron. vii. 6), “and feed your flocks” (jw¥ singularetantum, cf. 
Gen. xxx. 43), and foreigners are your ploughmen and vine- 
dressers, Israel] is now, in the midst of the heathen who have 
entered into the congregation of Jehovah and become the 
people of God (ch. xix. 25), what the Aaronites formerly were 
in the midst of Israel itself. It stands upon the height of its 
primary destination to be a kingdom of priests (Ex. xix. 6). 
They are called “ priests of Jehovah,” and the heathen call 
them “servants of our God;” for even the heathen speak with 
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believing reverence of the God, to whom Israel renders priestly 
service, as “our God.” This reads as if the restored Israelites 
were to stand in the same relation to the converted heathen as 
the clergy to the laity; but it is evident, from ch. lxvi. 21, that 
the prophet has no such hierarchical separation as this in his 
mind. All that we can safely infer from his prophecy is, that 
the nationality of Israel will: not be swallowed up by the 
entrance of the heathen into the community of the-God of 
revelation. The people created by Jehovah, to serve as the 
vehicle of the promise of salvation and the instrument in pre- 
paring the way for salvation, will also render Him special service, 
even after that salvation has been really effected. At the same 
time, we caunot take the attitude, which is here assigned to the 
' people of sacred history after it has become the teacher of the 
nations, viz. as the leader of its worship also, and shape it into 
any clear and definite form that shall be reconcilable with ‘the 
New Testament spirit of liberty and the abolition of all national 
party-walls. The Old Testament prophet utters New Testa- 
ment prophecies in an Old Testament form. Even when he 
continues to say, “ Ye will eat the riches of the Gentiles, and 
pride yourselves in their glory,” z.e. be proud of the glorious 
things which have passed from their possession into yours, this 
is merely colouring intended to strike the eye, which admits of 
explanation on the ground that he saw the future in the mirror 
of the present, as a complete inversion of the relation in which 
the two had stood before. The figures present themselves to 
him in the form of contrasts.) The New Testament apostle, on 
the other hand, says in Rom. xi. 12 that the conversion of all 
Israel to Christ will be “the riches of the Gentiles.” But if 
even then the Gentile church should act according to the words 
of the same apostle in Rom. xv. 27, and show her gratitude to 
the people whose spiritual debtor she i is, by ministering to them 
in carnal things, all that the prophet has promised here will be 
amply fulfilled. We cannot adopt the explanation proposed by 
Hitzig, Stier, etc., “and changing with them, ye enter into 
their glory” (hithyammér from ydémar = mir, Hiph. : hémir, Jer. 
ii. 11; lit. to exchange with one another, to enter into one 
another’s places); for ydmar =’dmar (cf. yachad = ’dchad ; 

yasham = ’dsham ; yalaph = "dlaph), to press upwards, to rise 
up (related to t@mar, see at ch. xvii. 9; sdmar, Symm. dpSozpi- 
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xelv, possibly also “émar with the hithpael hith'ammer, LAX. 
KaTaSuvaceve), yields a much simpler and more appropriate 
meaning. From this verb we have hith’ammér in Ps. xciv. 4, 
“to lift one’s self up (proudly),” and here hithyanmmér ; and it 
is in this way that the word has been explained by Jerome 
(superbietis), and possibly by the LX X. (@avpacOyjccobe, in 
the sense of spectabiles erttis), by the Targum, and the Syriac, 
as well as by most of the ancient and modern expositors. 

The shame of banishment will then be changed into an 
excess of joy, and honourable distinction. Vers. 7-9. “ Jn- 
stead of shame ye will have double, and (instead) of insult they 
rejoice at their portion: thus in their land they will possess 
double ; everlasting joy will they have. For I Jehovah love right, 
hate robbery in wickedness ; and give them their reward in faith- 
fulness, and conclude an everlasting covenant with them. And 
their family will be known among the nations, and their offspring 
in the midst of the nations: all who see them will recognise them, 
for they are a family that Jehovah hath blessed.” The enigma- 
tical first half of ver. 7 is explained in the second, where mishnch 
is shown to consist of double possession in the land of their 
inheritance, which has not only been restored to them, bunt 
extended far beyond the borders of their former possession ; 
and ydéronna chelgdm (cf. ch. Ixiv. 14) denotes excessive re- 
joicing in the ground and soil belonging to them (according to 
the appointment of Jehovah) : chelgém asin Mic. ii. 4; and 
mishneh as equivalent not to 7332 72WM, but to NW Aw, 
Taking this to be the relation between ver. 7 and a, the 
meaning of lékhén is not, “therefore, because they have hitherto 
ey Paty shame and sepeaseli ;” but what is promised in ver. 7a 
is unfolded according to its practical results, the effects con- 
sequent upon its fulfilment being placed in the foreground (cf. 
vol. i. p. 448); so that there is less to astonish us in the ellipti- 
cally brief form of ver. 7a which needed explanation. The 
transition from the form of address to that of declaration is the 
same as in ch. i. 29, xxxi. 6, lil. 14, 15. nrdas is a concise 
expression for D2 NOM, just as nbom in ch. xlviii. 9 is for 
‘nonn weds, Chelgdm is either the accusative of the object, 
according to the construction of }29, which occurs in Ps. li. 16; 
or what I prefer, looking at 79M in ch. xlii. 25, and 73M in 
ch. xiii, 23, an adverbial accusative = ppon3, The LXX., 
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Jerome, and Saad. render the clause, in gpposition to the 
accents, “instead of your double shame and reproach ;” but 
in that case the principal words of the clause would read 
nopon win. The explanation adopted by the Targum, Saad., 
and Jerome, “shame on the part of those who rejoice in their 
portion,” is absolutely impossible. ‘The great majority of the 
modern commentators adopt essentially the same explanation 
of ver. 7a as we have done, and even A. E. Kimchi does the 
same. Hahn’s modification, “instead of your shame is the 
double their portion, and (instead) of the insult this, that they 
will rejoice,” forces a meaning upon the syntax which is abso- 
lutely impossible. The reason for the gracious recompense for 
the wrong endured is given in ver. 8, “Jehovah loves the 
right,” which the enemies of Israel have so shamefully abused. 
“He hates Miva oN, i.e. not rapinam in holocausio (as Jerome, 
Talmud 6. Succa 30a, Luther, and others render it; Eng. ver. 
“robbery for burnt-offering”),—for what object could there 
be in mentioning sacrifices here, seeing that only heathen 
sacrifices could be intended, and there would be something 
worse than g@zél to condemn in them?—but robbery, or, strictly 
speaking, “something robbed in or with knavery” (LXX., 
Targ., Syr., Saad.), which calls to mind at once the cruel 
robbery or spoiling that Israel had sustained from the Chal- 
deans, its béz*ztm (ch. xlii. 24),—a robbery which passed all 
bounds. "91 is softened from MD (from >, WY), like andy in 
Job v. 16, and ribiy in Ps. lviii. 3 and lxiv. 7; though it is 
doubtful whether the punctuation assumes the latter, as the 
Targum does, and not rather the meaning holocaustum sup- 
ported by the Talmnd. For the very reason, therefore, that 
Israel had been so grievously ill-treated by the instrnments of 
punishment employed by Jehovah, He would give those who 
had been ill-treated their due reward, after He had made the 
evil, which He had not approved, subservient to His own salu- 
tary purposes. mbps, is the reward of work in Lev. xix. 13, of 
hardship in Ezek. xxix. 20; here it is the reward of suffering. 
This reward He would give 283, exactly as He had promised, 
without the slightest deduction. The posterity of those who 
have been ill-treated and insulted will be honourably known 
(via as in Prov. xxxi. 23) in the world of nations, and men 
will need only to catch sight of them to recognise them (by 
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prominent marks of blessing), for they are a family blessed of 
God. °3, not guod (because), although it might have this 
meaning, but nam (for), as in Gen. xxvii. 23, since Aikkir in- 
cludes the meaning aguoscere (to recognise). 

This is the joyful calling of the Servant of Jehovah to be 
the messenger of such promises of God to His people. Vers. 
10, 11. “ Joyfully [ vejoice in Jehovah; my soul shall be joyful 
in my God, that He hath given me garments of salvation to put 
on, hath wrapped me in the robe of righteousness, as a bride- 
groom who wears the turban like a priest, and asa bride who 
puts on her jewellery. For like the land which brings forth its 
sprouts, and as a garden which causes the things sown in tt 
to sprout up; so the Lord Jehovah bringeth righteousness to 
sprouting, and renown before all nations.’ The Targum pre- 
cedes this last turn with “Thus saith Jerusalem.” But as 
vers. 4-9 are a development of the glorious prospects, the reali- 
zation of which has to be effected through the instrumentality 
of the person spéaking in vers. 1-3 both in word and deed, 
the speaker here is certainly the same as there. Nor is it even 
the fact that he is here supposed to commence speaking again ; 
but he is simply continuing his address by expressing at the 
close, as he did at the beginning, the relation in which he 
stands in his own person to the approaching elevation of His 
people. Exalted joy, which impels him to exult, is what he 
experiences in Jehovah his God (2 denoting the ground and 
orbit of his experience) : for the future, which so abourids in 
grace, and which he has to proclaim as a prophet and as the 
evangelist of Israel, and of which he has to lay the foundation 
as the mediator of Israel, and in which he is destined to parti- 
cipate as being himself an Israelite, consists entirely of salva- 
tion and righteousness; so that he, the bearer and messenger 
of the divine counsels of grace, appears to himself as one to 
whom Jehovah has given clothes of salvation to put on, and 
whom He has wrapped in the robe of righteousness. Ts°ddgdh 
(righteousness), looked at from the evangelical side of the idea 
which it expresses, is here the parallel word to y’sha'dh (sal- 
vation). The figurative representation of both by different 
articles of dress is similar to ch. lix. 17; yd‘at, which only occurs 
here, is synonymous with ‘ééh, from which comes ma‘dteh, 
a wrapper or cloak (ver. 3). He appears to himself, as he 
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stands there hoping such things for his people, and preaching 
such things to his people, to resemble a bridegroom, who makes 
his turban in priestly style, i.e. who winds it round his head 
after the fashion of the priestly migbd‘oth (ex. xxix. 9), which 
are called ONNB in Ex. xxxix. 28 (cf. Ezek. xliv. 18). Rashi 
and others think of the mitsnepheth of the high priest, which 
was of purple-blue; but j73° does not imply anything beyond 
the migba‘dh, a tall mitra, which was formed by twisting a 
long linen band round the head so as to make it stand up in 
a point. #22 is by no means equivalent to honén, or hekhin, 
as Hitzig and Halin suppose, since the verb kéhan=kan 
only survives in kohén. Kihén is a denom., and signifies 
to act or play the priest; it is construed here with the 
accusative 983, which is either the accusative of more precise 
definition (“who play the priest in a turban;” A. ds vdpdior 
icpatevopevoy otepdvm), or what would answer better to the 
parallel member, “who makes the turban like a priest.” As 
often as he receives the word of promise into his heart and 
takes it into his mouth, it is to him like the turban of a bride- 
groom, or like the jewellery which a bride puts on (ta‘deh, kal, 
as in Hos. ii. 15). For the substance of the promise is nothing 
but salvation and renown, which Jehovah causes to sprout up 
before all nations, just as the earth causes its vegetation to 
sprout, or a garden its seed (3 as a preposition in both in- 
stances, instar followed by attributive clauses; see ch. vill. 23). 
The word in the mouth of the servant of Jehovah is the seed, 
out of which great things are developed before all the world. 
The ground and soil (erets) of this development is mankind ; 
the enclosed garden therein (gannd@h) is the church; and the 
great things themselves are ts‘ddgah, as the true inward nature 
of. His church, and ¢hilléh as its outward manifestation. The 
force which causes the seed to germinate is Jehovah; but the 
bearer of the seed is the servant of Jehovah, and the ground 
of his festive rejoicing is the fact that he is able to scatter the 
seed of so gracious and glorious a future. 
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FIFTH PROPHECY.—Cnrap. Lxii. 
THE GRADUAL EXTENSION OF THE GLORY OF JERUSALEM. 


Nearly all the more recent commentators regard the pro- 
phet himself as speaking here. Having given himself up to 
praying to Jehovah and preaching to the people, he will not 
rest or hold his peace till the salvation, which has begun to be 
realized, has been brought fully out to the light of day. It is, 
however, really Jehovah who commences thus: Vers. 1-3. 
“ For Zion’s sake I shall not be silent, and for Jerusalem’s sake 
I shall not rest, till her righteousness breaks forth like morning 
brightness, and her salvation like a blazing torch. And nations 
will see thy righteousness, and all kings thy glory; and men 
will call thee by a new name, which the mouth of Jehovah will 
determine. And thou wilt be an adorning coronet in the hand 
of Jehovah, and a royal diadem in the lap of thy God.” It is 
evident that Jehovah is the speaker here, both from ver. 6 and 
also from the expression used; for chdshdh is the word com- 
monly employed in snch utterances of Jehovah concerning 
Himself, to denote His leaving things in their existing state 
without interposing (ch. Ixv. 6, lvii. 11, Ixiv. 11). Moreover, 
the arguments which may be adduced to prove that the author 
of ch. xl.-Ixvi. is not the speaker in ch. lxi., also prove that it 
is not he who is continuing to speak of himself in ch. Ixii. 
Jehovah, having now begun to speak and move on behalf of 
Zion, will “for Zion’s sake,” i.e. just because it is Zion, His 
own church, neither be silent nor give Himself rest, till He 
has gloriously executed His work of grace. Zion is now in 
the shade, but the time will come when her righteousness will 
go forth as négah, the light which bursts through the night 
(ch. lx. 19, lix. 9; here the morning sunlight, Prov. iv. 18; 
compare shachar, the morning red, ch. lviii. 8); or till her 
salvation is like a torch which blazes. Y3' belongs to B53 
(mercha) in the form of an attributive clause = Y3, althongh 
it might also be assumed that sy2’ stands by attraction for 
cyan (cf. ch. ii. 11; Ewald, § 317, c). The verb "¥3, which 
is generally applied to wrath (e.g. ch. xxx. 27), is here used in 
connection with salvation, which has wrath towards the enemies 
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of Zion as its obverse side: Zion’s tsedeq (righteousness) shall 
become like the morning sunlight, before which even the last 
twilight has vanished; and Zion’s y‘sha'dh is like a nightly 
torch, which sets fire to its own material, and everything that 
comes near it. The force of the conjunction TY (until) does 
not extend beyond ver. 1. From ver. 2 onwards, the condition 
of things in the object indicated by 1p is more fully described. 
The eyes of the nations will be directed to the righteousness of 
Zion, the impress of which is now their common property ; the 
eyes of all kings to her glory, with which the glory of none 
of them, nor even of all together, can possibly compare. And 
because this state of Zion is a new one, which has never existed 
before, her old name is not sufficient to indicate her nature. 
She is called by a new name; and who could determine this 
new name? He who makes the church righteous and glorious, 
He, and He alone, is able to utter a name answering to her 
new nature, just as it was He who called Abram Abraham, and 
Jacob Israel. The mouth of Jehovah will determine it (223, 
to pierce, to mark, to designate in a signal and distinguishing 
manner, nuncupare; cf. Amos vi. 1, Num.i.17). It is only 
in imagery that prophecy here sees what Zion will be in the 
future: she will be “a crown of glory,” “a diadem,” or rather 
a tiara (ts°niph ; Chethib ts*naph = mitsnepheth, the head-dress 
of the high priest, Ex. xxviii. 4, Zech. iii. 5; and that of the 
king, Ezek. xxi. 31) “of regal dignity,” in the hand of her 
God (for want of a synonym of “hand,” we have adopted the 
rendering “in the lap” the second time that it occurs). Meier 
renders Mi 33 (23) Jove sub preesidio, as though it did not 
form part of the figure. But it is a main feature in the figure, 
that Jehovah holds the crown in His hand. Zion is not the 
ancient crown which the Eternal wears upon His head, but 
the crown wroupht out in time, which He holds in His hand, 
because He is seen in Zion by all creation. The whole history 
of salvation is the history of the taking of the kingdom, and 
the perfecting of the kingdom by Jehovah ; in other words, the 
history of the working out of this crown. 

Zion will be once more the beloved of God, and her home 
the bride of her children. Vers. 4, 5. “ Men will no more call 
thee ‘Forsaken one;’ and thy land they will no more call 
“Desert :’ but men will namie thee ‘ My delight in her, and thu 
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home § Married one:’ for Jehovah hath delight in thee, and thy 
land is married. For the young man marrieth the maiden, thy 
children will marry thee; and as the bridegroom rejoiceth in the 
bride, thy God will rejoice in thee.” The prophecy mentions 
new names, which will now take the place of the old ones; 
but these names indicate what Zion appears to be, not her true 
nature which is brought to the light. In the explanatory 
clause 7? stands at the head, because the name of Zion is given 
first in distinction from the name of her land. Zion has 
hitherto been called ‘azabhah, forsaken by Jehovah, who for- 
merly loved her; but she now receives instead the name of 
chephtst-bhéh (really the name of a woman, viz. the wife of 
Hezekiah, and mother of Manasseh, 2 Kings xxi. 1), for she 
is now the object of true affection on the part of Jehovah. 
With the rejoicing of a bridegroom in his bride (the accusa- 
tive is used here in the same sense as in mp4 nny nov; Ges. 
* § 138, 1) will her God rejoice in her, turning to her again 
with a love as strong and deep as the first love of a bridal pair. 
And the land of Zion’s abode, the fatherland of her children, 
was hitherto called sh°mdmdéh ; it was turned into a desert by 
the heathen, and the connection that existed between it and 
the children of the land was severed; but now it shall be 
called b“ alah, for it will be newly married. A young man 
marries a virgin, thy children will marry thee: the figure and 
the fact are placed side by side in the form of an emble- 
matical proverb, the particle of comparison being omitted (see 
Herzog’s Cyclopedia, xiv. 696, and Ges. § 155, 2,h). The 
church in its relation to Jehovah is a weak but beloved woman, 
which has Him for its Lord and Husband (ch. liv. 5); but in 
relation to her home she is the totality of those who are lords 
or possessors (ba‘dlé, 2 Sam. vi. 2) of the land, and who call 
the land their own as it were by right of marriage. Out of 
the loving relation in which the church stands to its God, 
there flows its relation of authority over every eartlily thing of 
which it stands in need. In some ss. there is a break here. 
Watchmen stationed upon the walls of Zion (says the third 
strophe) do not forsake Jehovah till He has fulfilled all His 
promise. Vers. 6, 7. “ Upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, have I 
stationed watchmen; all the day and all the night continually they 
are not silent. O ye who remember Jehovah, leave yourselves no 
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rest! And give Him no rest, till He raise up, and till He set 
Jerusalem for a praise in the earth.” “As the phrase hiphgid ‘al 
signifies to make a person an overseer (president) over any- 
thing, it seems as though we ought to render the sentence 
before us, “I have set watchmen over thy walls.” But hiphgid 
by itself may also mean “to appoint” (2 Kings xxv. 23), and 
therefore J nbin~y may indicate the place of appointment 
(LXX. eri trav teryéwv cov, upon thy walls; ‘Iepoveadyju, 
xatéotnoa pvdaxas). Those who are stationed upon the walls 
are no doubt keepers of the walls; not, however, as persons 
whose exclnsive duty it is to keep the walls, but as those who 
have committed to them the guarding of the city both within 
and without (Song of Sol. v. 7). The appointment of such 
watchmen presupposes the existence of the city, which is thus 
to be watched from the walls. It is therefore inadmissible to 
think of the walls of Jerusalem as still lying in ruins, as the 
majority of commentators have done, and to understand by the 
watchmen pious Israelites, who pray for their restoration, or 
(according to b. Menachoth 87a; cf. Zech. i. 12) angelic inter- 
cessors. The walls intended are those of the city, which, 
though once destroyed, is actually imperishable (ch. xlix. 16) 
and has now been raised up again. And who else could the 
watchmen stationed upon the walls really be, but prophets who 
are called tsophim (e.g. ch. lii. 8), and whose calling, according to 
Ezek. xxxiii,, is that of watchmen? And if prophets are meant, 
who else can the person appointing them be but Jehovah Him- 
self? The idea that the author of these prophecies is speaking 
of himself, as having appointed the shdm*rim, must therefore 
be rejected. Jehovah gives to the restored Jerusalem faithful 
prophets, whom He stations upon the walls of the city, that 
they may see far and wide, and be heard afar off. And from 
those walls does their warning cry on behalf of the holy city 
committed to their care ascend day and night to Jehovah, 
and their testimony go round about to the world. For after 
Jerusalem has been restored and re-peopled, the further end to 
be attained is this, that Jehovah shonld bnild up the newly 
founded city within (céngn the consequence of Lanah, Num. 
xxi. 27, and ‘dsdh, ch. xlv. 18, Dent. xxxii. 6; ef. ch. liv. 14, 
and Ps. lxxxvii. 5), and help it to attain the central post of 
honour in relation to those without, which He has destined 
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for it. Such prophets of the times succeeding the captivity 
(n'bhvim ’acharonim ; cf. Zech. i. 4) were Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi. Haggai stands upon the walls of Jerusalem, 
and proclaims the glory of the second temple as surpassing that 
of the first. Zechariah points from Joshua and Zernbbabel 
onwards to the sprout of Jehovah, who is priest and prince in 
one person, and builds the true temple of God. Malachi pre- 
dicts the coming of the Lord to His temple, and the rising of 
the Sun of righteousness. Under the eyes of these prophets 
the city of God rose up again, and they stand upon its pin- 
nacles, and look thence into the glorious future that awaits it, 
and hasten its approach through the word of their testimony. 
Such prophets, who carry the good of their people day and 
night upon their anxious praying hearts, does Jehovah give to 
the Jerusalem after the captivity, which is one in the prophet’s 
view with the Jerusalem of the last days; and in so lively a 
manner does the prophet here call them up before his own 
mind, that he exclaims to them, “ Ye who remind Jehovah, to 
finish gloriously the gracious work which He has begun,” give 
yourselves no rest (dimi from démadh = démam, to grow dumb, 
i.e. to cease speaking or working, in distinction from chdshdh, 
to be silent, i.e. not to speak or work), and allow Him no rest 
till He puts Jerusalem in the right state, and so glorifies it, that 
it shall be recognised and extolled as glorious over all the earth. 
Prophecy here sees the final glory of the church as one that 
gradually unfolds itself, and that not without human instru- 
mentality. The prophets of the last times, with their zeal in 
prayer, and in the exercise of their calling as witnesses, form a 
striking contrast to the blind, dumb, indolent, sleepy hirelings 
of the prophet’s own time (ch. lvi. 10). 

The following strophe expresses one side of the divine 
promise, on which the hope of that lofty and universally 
acknowledged glory of Jerusalem, for whose completion the 
watchers upon its walls so ceaselessly exert themselves, is 
founded. Vers. 8, 9. “ Jehovah hath sworn by His right hand, 
and by His powerful arm, Surely I no more give thy corn for 
food to thine enemies ; and foreigners will not drink thy must, for 
which thou hast laboured hard. No, they that gather it in shall 
eat it, and praise Jehovah; and they that store it, shall drink it 
in the courts of my sanctuary.” The church will no more suc- 
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eumb to the tyranny of a worldly power. Peace undisturbed, 
and unrestricted freedom, reign there. With praise to Jehovah 
are the fruits of the land enjoyed by those who raised and 
reaped them. AY (with an auxiliary pathach, as in ch. xlvii. 
12, 15) is applied to the cultivation of the soil, and includes 
the service of the heathen who are incorporated in Israel (ch. 
Ixi. 5); whilst BS (whence "SOND with D raphatum) or 1% 
(poel, whence the reading PEDND, ‘cf. Ps, ci. 5, mloshni; cix. 10, 
v’-dorsha, for which in some ‘codd, and edicts we find DND, 
an infarmediate form between piel and poel; see at Ps. Ixii. 4) 
and 73? stand in the same relation to one another as condere 
(horreo) and colligere (cf. ch. xi. 12). The expression b’chats- 
roth godshi, in the courts of my sanctuary, cannot imply that 
the produce of the harvest will never be consumed anywhere 
else than there (which is inconceivable), but only that their 
enjoyment of the harvest-produce will be consecrated by festal 
meals of worship, with an allusion to the legal regulation that 
two-tenths (ma‘dsér shént) should be eaten in a holy place 
(liphné Jehovah) by the original possessor and his family, with 
the addition of the Levites and the poor (Deut. xiv. 22-27: 
see Saalschiitz, Mosaisches Recht, cap. 42). Such thoughts, as 
that all Israel will then be a priestly nation, or that all Jeru- 
salem will be holy, are not implied in this promise. All that 
it affirms is, that the enjoyment of the harvest-blessing will 
continue henceforth undisturbed, and be accompanied with the 
grateful worship of the giver, and therefore, because sanctified 
by thanksgiving, will become an act of worship in itself. This 
is what Jehovah has sworn “by His right hand,” which He 
only lifts up with trath, and “by His powerful arm,” which 
carries out what it promises without the possibility of resist- 
ance. The Talmud (3. Nazir 30) understands by sy yt the 
left arm, after Dan. xii. 7; but the ) of prin is epexegetical. 
The concluding strophe goes back to the standpoint of the 
captivity. Vers. 10-12. “ Go forth, go forth through the gates, 
clear the way of the people. Cast up, cast up the road, clean tt 
of stones; lift up a banner above the nations! Behold, Jehovch 
hath caused tidings to sound to the end of the earth. Say to the 
daughter of Zion, Behold, thy salvation cometh ; behold, His 
reward 1s with Him, and His recompense before Hive tna men 
will call them the holy people, the redeemed of Jehovah ; and men 
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will call thee, Striven after, A city that will not be forsaken.” We 
cannot adopt the rendering proposed by Gesenins, ‘ Go ye into 
the gates,” whether of Jerusalem or of the temple, since the 
reading would then be OD "YY 3X2 (Gen. xxiii. 10) or DYW2 
(Jer. vii. 2). For although 2 73¥ may under certain circum- 
stances be applied to entrance into a city (Judg. ix. 26), yet it 
generally denotes either passing throngh a land (ch. viii. 21, 
xxxiv. 10; Gen. sli. 46; Lev. xxvi. 6, etc.), or through a 
nation (2 Sam. xx. 14), or through a certain place (ch. x. 28) ; 
so that the phrase YW2 729, which does not occur anywhere 
else (for in Mic. ii. 13, which refers, however, to the exodus 
of the people ont of the gates of the cities of the captivity, 
ayy say" do not belong together), must refer to passing 
through the gate; and the cry onyw2 3Y means just the same 
as paaD wW¥ (“Go ye forth from Babylon”) in ch. xviii. 20, lii. 
11. The call to go out of Babylon forms the conclusion of the 
prophecy here, just as it does in ch. xlvili., 20, 21, lii. 11, 12. 
It is addressed to the exiles; but who are they to whom the 
command is given, “Throw up a way,’—a summons repeat- 
edly found in all the three books of these prophecies (ch. x]. 3, 
Ivii. 14)? They cannot be the heathen, for this is contra- 
dicted by the conclusion of the charge, “Lift ye up a banner 
above the nations;” nor can we adopt what seenis to us a use- 
less fancy on the part of Stier, viz. that ver. 10 is addressed to 
the watchmen on the walls of Zion. We have no hesitation, 
therefore, in concluding that they are the very same persons 
who are to march through the gates of Babylon. The van- 
guard (or pioneers) of those who are coming out are here 
summoned to open the way by which the people are to march, 
to throw up the road (viz. by casting up an embankment, 
hamsilléh, as in ch. xi. 16, xlix. 11; maslal, ch. xxxv. 8), to 
clear it of stones (siggél, as in ch. v. 2; cf. Hos. ix. 12, shikkel 
mé’dddm), and lift up a banner above the nations (one rising 
so high as to be visible far and wide), that the diaspora of all 
places may join those who are returning home with the 
friendly help of the nations (ch. xi. 12, xlix. 22). For Jehovah 
hath caused tidings to be heard to the end of the earth, ie. as 
we may see from what follows, the tidings of their liberation ; 
in other words, looking at the historical fulfilment, the procla- 
mation of Cyrus, which he caused to be issued throughout his 
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empire at the instigation of Jehovah (Ezra i. 1). Hitzig 
regards YoU as expressing what had actually occurred at the 
time when the prophet uttered his predictions; and in reality 
the standpoint of the prophets was so far a variable one, that 
the fulfilment of what was predicted did draw nearer and 
nearer to it év mvevware (p. 123). But as hinnzh throughout 
the book of Isaiah (vol. i. 425), even when followed by a perfect 
(p- 10), invariably points to something future, all that can be 
said is, that the divine announcement of the time of redemp- 
tion, as having now arrived, stands out before the soul of the 
prophet with all the certainty of a historical fact. The conclu- 
sion which Knobel draws from the expression “to the end of 
the earth,” as to the Babylonian standpoint of the prophet, is a 
false one. In his opinion, “the end of the earth” in such pas- 
sages as Ps. Ixxii. 8, Zech. ix. 10 (aphsé-drets), and ch. xxiv. 
16 (K‘naph ha drets), signifies the western extremity of the orbis 
orientalis, that is to say, the region of the Mediterranean, niore 
especially Palestine; whereas it was rather a term.applied to 
the remotest lands which bounded the geographical horizon 
(compare ch. xii. 10, xlviii. 20, with Ps. ii. 8, xxii. 28, and 
other passages). The words that follow (“Say ye,” etc.) might 
be taken as a command issued on the ground of the divine 
hishmid’ (“the Lord hath proclaimed”) ; but hishmid' itself is 
a word that needs to be supplemented, so that what follows is 
the divine proclamation: Men everywhere, #2. as far as the 
earth or the dispersion of Israel extends, are to say to the 
daughter of Zion—that is to say, to the church which has its 
home in Zion, but is now in foreign Jands—that “its salvation 
cometh,” i.e. that Jehovah, its Saviour, is coming to bestow a 
rich reward upon His church, which has passed through severe 
punishment, but has been so salutarily refined. Those to whom 
the words “Say ye,” etc., are addressed, are not only the pro- 
phets of Israel, but all the mourners of Zion, who become 
m'bhass*rim, just because they respond to this appeal (compare 
the meaning of this “Say ye to the danghter of Zion” with 
Zech. ix. 9 in Matt. xxi. 5). The whole of the next clause, 
“Behold, His reward,” etc., is a repetition of the prophet’s own 
words inch. xl. 10. It is a question whether the words “and 
they shall call thee,” etc., contain the gospel which is to be 
proclaimed according to the will of Jehovah to tlie end of the 
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earth (see ch. xlviii. 20), or whether they are a continuation of 
the prophecy which commences with “ Behold, Jehovah hath 
proclaimed.” The latter is the more probable, as the address 
here passes again into au objective promise. The realization of 
the gospel, which Jehovah causes to be preached, leads men to 
call those who are now still in exile “the holy people,” “the 
redeemed” (lit. ransomed, ch. li. 10; like p%diayé in ch. xxxv. 
10). “And thee”—thus does the prophecy close by returning 
to a direct address to Zion-Jerusalem—“ thee will men call 
d'rashah,” sought assiduously, i.e. one whose welfare men, and 
still more Jehovah, are zealously concerned to promote (com- 
pare the opposite in Jer. xxx. 17),—“a city that will not be 
forsaken,” @.¢. in which men gladly settle, and which will never 
be without inhabitants again (the antithesis to ‘“dubhah in ch. 
lx. 15), possibly also in the sense that the gracious presence of 
God will never be withdrawn from it again (the antithesis to 
‘adzibhéh in ver. 4), “Ya is the third pers. pr., like nuchémah 
in ch. liv. 11: the perfect as expressing the abstract present 
(Ges. § 126, 3). 

The following prophecy anticipates the question, how Israel 
can possibly rejoice in the recovered possession of its inherit- 
ance, if it is still to be surrounded by such malicious neigh- 
bours as the Edomites. 


SIXTH PROPHECY.—Cuap. txm. 1-6. 


JUDGMENT UPON EDOM, AND UPON THE WHOLE WORLD THAT 
IS HOSTILE TO THE CHURCH. 


Just as the Ammonites had been characterized by a thirst 
for extending their territory as well as by cruelty, and the 
Moabites by boasting and a slanderous disposition, so were the 
Edomites, although the brother-nation to Israel, characterized 
from time immemorial by fierce, implacable, bloodthirsty hatred 
towards Israel, upon which they fell in the most ruthless and 
malicious manner, whenever it was surrounded by danger or 
had suffered defeat. The knavish way in which they acted 
in the time of Joram, when Jerusalem was surprised and 
plundered by Philistines and Arabians (2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17), 
has been depicted by Obadiah. A large part of the inhabitants 
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of Jerusalem were then taken prisoners, and sold by the 
conquerors, some to the Phcenicians and some to the Greeks 
(Obad. 20; Joel iv. 1-8); to the latter through the medium of 
the Edomites, who were in possession of the port and com- 
mercial city of Elath on the Elanitic Gulf (Amos i. 6). Under 
the rule of the very same Joram the Edomites had made them- 
selves independent of the house of David (2 Kings viii. 20; 
2 Chron. xxi. 10), and a great massacre took place among the 
Judeans settled in Idumea; an act of wickedness for which 
Joel threatens them with the judgment of God (ch. iv. 19), 
and which was regarded as not yet expiated even in the time of 
Uzziah, notwithstanding the fact that Amaziah had chastised 
them (2 Kings xiv. 7), and Uzziah had wrested Elath from 
them (2 Kings xiv. 22). “ Thus saith Jehovah,” was the pro- 
phecy of Amos (i. 11, 12) in the first half of Uzziah’s reign, 
“ for three transgressions of Edom, and for four, I will not take 
ut back, because he pursued his brother with the sword, and stifled 
his compassion, so that his anger tears in pieces for ever, and he 
keeps his fierce wrath eternally: And I let fire loose upon Teman, 
and tt devours the palaces of Bozrah.” So also at the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and the carrying away of the 
people, Edom took the side of the Chaldeans, rejoiced over 
Israel’s defeat, and flattered itself that it should eventually 
rule over the territory that had hitherto belonged to Israel. 
They availed themselves of this opportunity to slake their 
thirst for revenge upon Israel, placing themselves at the service 
of its enemies, delivering up fugitive Judzans or else mas- 
sacring them, and really obtaining possession of the southern 
portion of Judza, viz. Hebron (1 Mace. v. 65; ef. Josephus, 
Wars of the Jews, iv. 9,7). With a retrospective glance at 
these, the latest manifestations of eternal enmity, Edom is 
threatened with divine vengeance by Jeremiah in the prophecy 
contained in Jer. xlix. 7-22, which is taken for the most part 
from Obadiah; also in the Lamentations (iv. 21, 22), as well as 
by Ezekiel (xxv. 12-14, and especially xxxv.), and by the author 
of Ps. cxxxvii., which looks back upon the time of the captivity. 
Edom is not always an emblematical name for the imperial 
power of the world: this is evident enough from Ps. cxxxvii., 
from Isa. xxi, and also from Isa. xxxiv. in connection with 
ch. xiii, where the judgment upon Edom is represented as a 
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different one from the judgment upon Babylon. Babylon and 
Edom are always to be taken literally, so far as the primary 
meaning of the prophecy is concerned; but they are also 1e- 
presentative, Babylon standing for the violent and tyrannical 
world-power, and Edom for the world as cherishing hostility 
and manifesting hostility to Israel as Israel, i.e. as the people 
of God. Babylon had no other interest, so far as Israel was 
concerned, than to subjugate it like other kingdoms, and 
destroy every possibility of its ever rising again. But Edom, 
which dwelt in Israel’s immediate neighbourhood, and sprang 
from the same ancestral house, hated Israel with hereditary 
mortal hatred, although it knew the God of Israel better than 
Babylon ever did, because it knew that Israel had deprived it 
of its birthright, viz. the chieftainship. If Israel should have 
such a people as this, and such neighbouring nations generally 
round about it, after it had been delivered from the tyranny of 
the mistress of the world, its peace would still be incessantly 
threatened. Not only must Babylon fall, but Edom also must 
be trodden down, before Israel could be redeemed, or be 
regarded as perfectly redeemed. The prophecy against Edom 
which follows here is therefore a well-chosen side-piece to the 
prophecy against Babel in ch. xlvii., at the point of time to 
which the prophet has been transported. 

This is the smallest of all the twenty-seven prophecies. 
In its dramatic style it resembles Ps. xxiy.; in its visionary 
and emblematical character it resembles the tetralogy in ch. 
xxixxii. 14, The attention of the seer is attracted by a 
strange and lofty form coming from Edom, or more strictly 
from Bozrah ; not the place in Auranitis or Hauran (Jer. 
xlviii. 24) which is memorable in church history, but the place 
in Edomitis or Gebal, between Petra and the Dead Sea, which 
still exists as a village in ruins under the diminutive name of 
el-Busaire. Ver. 1. “ Who is this that cometh from Edom, in 
deep red clothes from Bozrah? This, glorious in his apparel, 
bending to and fro in the fulness of his strength?” The verb 
chémats means to be sharp or bitter; but here, where it can 
only refer to colour, it means to be glaring, and as the Syriac 
shows, in which it is generally applied to blushing from shame 
or reverential awe, to be a staring red (d£€ws). The question, 
what is it that makes the clothes of this new-comer so strik- 
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ingly red? is answered afterwards. But apart from the colour, 
they are splendid in their general arrangement and character. 


The person seen approaching is iwanba WI (cf. jae and 
ys, to rush up, to shoot up luxuriantly, ahdar used for a 


swollen body), and possibly through the medium of hdddr 
(which may signify primarily a swelling, or pad, dyxos, and 
secondarily pomp or splendour), “to honour or adorn ;” so that 
hddar signifies adorned, grand (as in Gen. xxiv. 65; Targ. 
Il. LXX. apaios), splendid. The verb tsd‘éh, to bend or 
stoop, we have already met with in ch. li. 14. Here it is used 
to denote a gesture of proud self-consciousness, partly with or 
without the idea of the prond bending back of the head (or 
bending forward to listen), and partly with that of swaying to 
and fro, z.e. the walk of a proud man swinging to and fro upon 
the hips. The latter is the sense in which we understand tsd'eh 
here, viz. as a syn. of the Arabic mutamdil, to bend proudly 
from one side to the other (Vitringa: se huc illue motitans). 
The person seen here produces the impression of great and 
abundant strength; and his walk indicates the corresponding 
pride of self-consciousness. 

“Who is this?” asks the seer of a third person. But the 
answer comes from the person himself, though only seen in the 
distance, and therefore with a voice that could be heard afar off. 
Ver. 1b. “Tam he that speaketh in righteousness, mighty to aid.” 
Hitzig, Knobel, and others, take righteousness as the object of 
the speaking; and this is grammatically possible (2 = zepi, 
e.g. Deut. vi. 7). But our prophet uses pty2 in ch. xiii. 6, xlv. 
13, and mApqya in an adverbial sense: “strictly according to 
the rule of truth (more especially that of the counsel of mercy 
or plan of salvation) and right.” The person approaching says 
that he is great in word and deed (Jer. xxxii. 19). He speaks 
in righteousness; in the zeal of his holiness threatening judg- 
ment to the oppressors, and promising salvation to the oppressed; 
and what he threatens and promises, he carries out with mighty 
power. He is great (22, not 22; S. dmeppaydv, Jer. pro- 
pugnator) to aid the oppressed against their oppressors. This 
alone might lead us to surmise, that it is God from whose 
mouth of righteousness (ch. xlv. 23) the consolation of redemp- 
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tion proceeds, and whose holy omnipotent arm (ch. lii. 10, lix. 
16) carries out the act of redemption. 

The seer surmises this also, and now inquires still further, 
whence the strange red colour of his apparel, which does not 
look like the purple of a king’s talar or the scarlet of a chlamys. 
Ver. 2. “ Whence the red on thine apparel, and thy clothes like 
those .of a wine-presser 2” Y¥V2 inquires the reason and cause; 
m3, in its primary sense, the object or purpose. The seer asks, 
“Why is there red (’ddom, neuter, like rabh in ver. 7) to thine 
apparel?” The Lamed, which might be omitted (wherefore is thy 
garment red ?), implies that the red was not its original colour. 
but something added (cf. Jer. xxx. 12, and lémd in ch. xxvi. 
16, liii. 8). This comes out still more distinctly in the second 
half of the question: “and (why are) thy clothes like those of 
one who treads (wine) in the wine-press ” (b’gath with a pausal 
é not lengthened, like baz in ch. viii. 1), ie. saturated and 
stained as if with the juice of purple grapes? 

The person replies: Vers. 3-6. “JZ have trodden the wine- 
trough alone, and of the nations no one was with me: and I trode 
them in my wrath, and trampled them down in my fury; and their 
life-sap spirted upon my clothes, and all my raiment was stained. 
For a day of vengeance was in my heart, and the year of my 
vedemption was come. And J looked round, and there was no 
helper ; and I wondered there was no supporter: then mine own 
arm helped me; and my fury, it became my support. And I trode 
down nations in my wrath, and made them drunk in my fury, 
and made their life-blood run down to the earth.” He had indeed 
trodden the wine-press (pirah —gath, or, if distinct from this, 
the pressing-trough as distinguished from the pressing-house or 
pressing-place ; according to Fiirst, something hollowed out; 
but according to the traditional interpretation from pur = pdrar, 
to crush, press, both different from yegebh: see at ch. v. 2), and 
he alone; so that the juice of the grapes had saturated and 
coloured his clothes, and his only. When he adds, that of the 
nations no one was with him, it follows that the press which he 
trode was so great, that he might have needed the assistance of 
whole nations. And when he continues thus: AndI trod them 
in my wrath, etc., the cnigma is at once explained. It was to 
the nations themselves that the knife was applied. They were 
cut off like grapes and put into the wine-press (Joel iv. 13); and 
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this heroic figure, of which there was no longer any doubt that 
it was Jehovah Himself, had trodden them down in the impulse 
and strength of His wrath. The red upon the clothes was the 
life-blood of the nations, which had spirted upon them, and with 
which, as He trode this wine-press, He had soiled all His gar- 
ments. Nétsach, according to the more recently accepted de- 
rivation from ndtsach, signifies, according to the traditional idea, 
which is favoured by Lam. iii. 18, vigor, the vital strength and 
life-blood, regarded as the sap of life. 1 (compare the his- 
torical tense ™ in 2 Kings ix. 33) is the future used as an im- 
perfect, and it spirted, from nézdh (see at ch. lii. 15). ‘PNIN 
(from bya = >¥3, ch. lix. 3) is the perfect hiphil with an Ara- 
mean inflexion (compare the same Aramaism in Ps, Ixxvi. 6, 
2 Chron. xx. 35; and Non, which is half like it, in Job xvi. 7); 
the Hebrew form would be nosy! AE and A regard the form 
as a mixture of the perfect and future, but this is a mistake. 
This work of wrath had been executed by Jehovah, becanse 
He had in His heart a day of vengeance, which could not 
be delayed, and because the year (see at ch. lxi. 2) of His 
promised redemption had arrived. “ny (this is the proper read- 
ing, not ‘ANA, as some codd. have it; and this was the reading 
which Rashi had before him in his comm. on Lam. i. 6) is 
the plural of the passive participle used as an abstract noun 
(compare 0° vivi, vitales, or rather viva, vitalia= vita). And 
He only had accomplished this work of wrath. Ver. 5 is the 
expansion of "13?, and almost a verbal repetition of ch. lix. 16. 
The meaning is, that no one joined Him with conscious free- 
will, to render help to the God of judgment and salvation in 
His purposes. The church that was devoted to Him was itself 
the object of the redemption, and the great mass of those who 
were estranged from Him the object of the judgment. Thus 
He found Himself alone, neither human co-operation nor the 
natural course of events helping the accomplishment of His 
purposes. And consequently He renounced all hnman help, 
and broke throngh the steady course of development by a 
marvellous act of His own. He trode down nations in His 
wrath, and intoxicated them in His fury, and cansed their life- 


1 The Babylonian mss. have sndyin with chirek, since the Babylonian 
(Assyrian) system of punctuation has no seghol. 
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blood to flow down to the ground. The Targum adopts the 
rendering “et triturabo eos,” as if the reading were Davis}, 
which we find in Sone. 1488, and certain other editions, as ‘well 
asin some codd. Many agree with Cappellus in preferring 
this reading; and in itself it is not inadmissible (see Lam. i. 
15). But the LXX. and all the other ancient versions, the 
Masora (which distinguishes nv2v) with 3, as only met with 
ence, from navxi with 2 in Deut. ix. 17), and the great ma- 
jority of the mss., support the traditional reading. There is 
nothing surprising in the transition to the figure of the cup of 
wrath, which is a very common one with Isaiah. Moreover, all 
that is intended is, that Jehovah caused the nations to feel the 
full force of this His fury, by trampling them down in His 
fury. 

Even in this short and highly poetical passage we see a 
desire to emblematize, just as in the emblematic cycle of pro- 
phetical night-visions in ch. xxi.-xxii. 14. For not only is the 
name of Edom made covertly into an emblem of its future fate, 
DIN becoming OF upon the apparel of Jehovah the aveuger, 
when the blood of the people, stained with blood-guiltiness 
towards the people of God, is spirted out, but the name of 
Bozrah also; for bétsar means to cut off bunches of grapes 
(vindemiare), and botsréh becomes bdtsir, i.2. a vintage, which 
Jehovah treads in His wrath, when He punishes the Edomitish 
nation as well as all the rest of the nations, which in their 
hostility towards Him and His people have taken pleasure in 
the carrying away of Israel and the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and have lent their assistance in accomplishing them. Knobel 
supposes that the judgment referred to is the defeat which 
Cyrus inflicted upon the nations under Croesus and their allies ; 
but it can neither be shown that this defeat affected the 
Edomites, nor can we understand why Jehovah should appear 
as if coming from Edom-Bozrah, after inflicting this judgment, 
to which ch. xli. 2 sqq. refers. Knobel himself also observes, 
that Edom was still an independent kingdom, and hostile to 
the Persians (Diod. xv. 2) not only under the reign of Cam- 
byses (Herod. iii. 5 sqq.), but even later than that (Diod. xiii. 
46). But at the time of Malachi, who lived under Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, if not under his successor Darius Nothus, a judg- 
ment of devastation was inflicted upon Edom (Mal. i. 3-5), 
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from which it uever recovered. The Chaldeans, as Caspari 
has shown (Obad. p. 142), cannot have executed it, since the 
Edomites appear throughout as their accomplices, and as still 
maintaining their independence even under the first Persian 
kings; nor can any historical support be found to the conjec- 
ture, that it occurred in the wars between the Persians and 
the Egyptians (Hitzig and Kéhler, Mal. p. 35). What the 
prophet’s eye really saw was fulfilled in the time of the 
Maccabeans, when Judas inflicted a total defeat upon them, 
John Hyrcanus compelled them to become Jews, and Alex- 
ander Jannai completed their subjection; and in the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, when Simon of 
Gerasa avenged their cruel conduct in Jerusalem in combina- 
tion with the Zelots, by ruthlessly turning their well-cultivated 
land into a horrible desert, just as it would have been left by a 
swarm of locusts (Jos. Wars of the Jews, iv. 9, 7). 

The New Testament counterpart of tls passage in Isaiah 
is the destruction of Antichrist and his army (Rev. xix. 11 
sqq-). He who effects this destruction is called the Faithful 
and True, the Logos of God; and the seer beholds Him sitting 
upon a white horse, with eyes of flaming fire, and many diadems 
upon His head, wearing a blood-stained garment, like the person 
seen by the prophet here. The vision of John is evidently 
formed upon the basis of that of Isaiah ; for when it is said of 
the Logos that He rules the nations with a staff of iron, this 
points to Ps. ii.; and when it is still further said that He treads 
the wine-press of the wrath of Almighty God, this points back 
to Isa. Ixiiii The reference throughout is not to the first 
coming of the Lord, when He laid the foundation of His king- 
dom by suffering and dying, but to His final coming, when He 
will bring His regal sway to a victorious issue. Nevertheless 
ch. Ixiii. 1-6 has always been a favourite passage for reading 
in Passion week. It is no doubt true that the Christian cannot 
read this prophecy without thinking of the Saviour streaming 
‘ with blood, who trode the wine-press of wrath for us without 
the help of angels and men, 4.2. who conquered wrath for us. 
But the prophecy does not relate to this. The blood upon the 
garment of the divine Hero is not His own, but that of His 
enemies; and His treading of the wine-press is not the conquest 
of wrath, but the manifestation of wrath. This section can 
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only be properly used as a lesson for Passion week so far as 
this, that Jehovah, who here appears to the Old Testament 
seer, was certainly He who became man in His Christ, in the 
historical fulfilment of His purposes; and behind the first advent 
to bring salvation there stood with warning form the final coming 
to judgment, which will take vengeance upon that Edom, to 
whom the red lentil-judgment of worldly lust and power was 
dearer than the red life-blood of that loving Servant of Jehovah 
who offered Himself for the sin of the whole world. 

There follows now in ch. lxiii. 7-lxiv. 11 a prayer com- 
mencing with thanksgiving as it looks back to the past, and 
closing with a prayer for help as it turns to the present. Hitzig 
and Knobel connect this closely with ch. lziii. 1-6, assuming 
that through the great event which had occurred, viz. the over- 
throw of Edom, and of the nations hostile to the people of God 
as such, by which the exiles were bronght one step nearer to 
freedom, the prophet was led to praise Jehovah for all His 
previous goodness to Israel. There is nothing, however, to 
indicate this connection, which is in itself a very loose one. 
The prayer which follows is chiefly an entreaty, and an entreaty 
appended to ch. lxiii. 1-6, but without any retrospective allu- 
sion to it: it is rather a prayer in general for the realization of 
the redemption already promised. Ewald is right in regarding 
ch. Ixiii. 7-Ixvi. as an appendix to this whole book of consola- 
tion, since the traces of the same prophet are unmistakeable ; 
but the whole style of the description is obviously different, 
and the historical circumstances must have been still further 
developed in the meantime. 

The three prophecies which follow are the finale of the 
whole. The announcement of the prophet, which has reached 
its highest point in the majestic vision in ch. lsiii. 1-6, is now 
drawing to an end. It is standing close upon the threshold of all 
that has been promised, and nothing remains but the fulfilment 
of the promise, which he has held up like a jewel on every side. 
And now, just as in the finale of a poetical composition, all the 
melodies and movements that have been struck before are 
gathered up into one effective close; and first of all, as in Hab. 
iii., into a prayer, which forms, as it were, the lyrical echo of 
the preaching that has gone before. 
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THE THREE CLOSING PROPHECIES. 
FIRST CLOSING PROPHECY.—Cuape. ixit. 7-LxIv. 


THANKSGIVING, CONFESSION, AND SUPPLICATION OF THE 
CHURCH OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


THE prophet, as the leader of the prayers of the church, here 
passes into the expanded style of the tephillah. Ver. 7. “I 
will celebrate the mercies of Jehovah, the praises of Jehovah, as 
is seemly for all that Jehovah hath shown us, and the great 
goodness towards the house of Israel, which He hath shown them 
according to His pity, and the riches of His mercies.” The 
speaker is the prophet, in the name of the church, or, what is 
the same thing, the church in which the prophet includes 
himself. The prayer commences with thanksgiving, according 
to the fundamental rule in Ps. ]. 23. The church brings to 
its own remembrance, as the subject of praise in the presence 


of God, all the words and deeds by which Jehovah has dis- 
played His mercy and secured glory to Himself. "IDn (this is 


the correct pointing, with 1 protected by gaya; cf. 3272 in ch. 
liv. 12) are the many thoughts of mercy and acts of mercy into 
which the grace of God, z.e. His one purpose of grace and His 
one work of grace, had been divided. They are just so many 
t*hilloth, self-glorifications of God, and impulses to His glori- 
fication. On 5Y3, as is seemly, see at ch. lix. 18. There is no 
reason for assuming that 20727) is equivalent to 21072 oa, as 
Hitzig and Knobel do. 20737 commences the second object 
to YBI8, in which what follows is unfolded as a parallel to the 
first. Rabh, the much, is a neuter formed into a substantive, 
as in Ps, exlv. 7; robh, plurality or multiplicity, is an infinitive 
used as a substantive. Tabh is God’s benignant goodness ; 
rachdmim, His deepest sympathizing tenderness; ehesed (root 
pn, used of violent emotion; cf. Syr. chdsad, chisam, emulart ; 


Arab. (ws, to be tender, full of compassion), grace which 


condescends to and comes to meet a sinful creature. After 
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this introit, the prayer itself commences with a retrospective 
glance at the time of the giving of the law, when the relation 
of a child, in which Israel stood to Jehovah, was solemnly pro- 
claimed and legally regulated. Ver. 8. “ He said, They are 
my people, children who will not lie; and He became their 
Saviour.” JX is used here in its primary affirmative sense. 
y1pv* is the future of hope. When He made them His people, 
His children, He expected from them a grateful return of His 
covenant grace in covenant fidelity; and whenever they needed 
help from above, He became their Saviour (méshia‘). We 
can recognise the ring of Ex. xv. 2 here, just as in ch. xii. 2. 
Moshicé' is a favourite word in ch. x].—lxvi. (compare, however, 
ch. xix. 20 also) 

The next verse commemorates the way in which He 
proved Himself a Saviour in heart and action. Ver. 9. “Jn 
all their affliction He was afflicted, and the Angel of His face 
brought then salvation. In His love and in His pity He re- 
deemed them, and lifted them up, and bare them all the days of 
the olden time.” This is one of the fifteen passages in which 
the chethib has xb, the keri i. It is only with difficulty that 
we can obtain any meaning from the chethib: “in all the 
affliction which He brought upon them He did not afflict, viz. 
according to their desert” (Targ., Jer., Rashi) ; or better still, 
as tsdr must in this case be derived from tsi, and tsdr is only 
met with in an intransitive sense, “In all their distress there 
was no distress” (Saad.), with which J. D. Michaelis compares 
2 Cor. iv. 8, “troubled on every side, yet not distressed.” 
The oxymoron is perceptible enough, but the O09 (ay wd), 
which is indispensable to this expression, is wanting. Even 
with the explanation, “In all their affliction He was not an 
enemy, viz. Jehovah, to them” (Déderlein), or “ No man perse- 
cuted them without the angel immediately,” etc. (Cocceius and 
Rosenmiiller), we miss 572 or On, There are other still more 
twisted and jejune attempts to explain the passage with x, 
which are not worth the space they occupy. Even the older 
translators did not know how to deal with the xb in the text. 
The Sept. takes tsi as equivalent to tsir, a messenger, and 
renders the passage according to its own peculiar interpunc- 
tuation: od mpéaBus ov8é dyyedos, GAN adtos Eswcev adtods 
(neither a messenger nor an angel, but His face, ie. He 
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Himself helped them: Ex. xxxiii, 14, 15; 2 Sam. xvii. 11). 
Everything forces to the conclusion that the keri % is to be 
preferred. The Masora actually does reckon this as one of the 
fifteen passages in which { is to be read for xd. Jerome was 
also acquainted with this explanation. He says: “ Where we 
have rendered it, ‘In all their affliction He was not afflicted, 
which is expressed in Hebrew by Lo, the adverb of negation, 
we might read IPSE; so that the sense would be, ‘In all their 
affliction He, 7.e. God, was afflicted.” If we take the sentence 
in this way, “In all oppression there was oppression to Him,” 
it yields a forcible thought in perfect accordance with the Scrip- 
ture (compare eg. Judg. x. 16), an expression in harmony with 
the usage of the language (compare isar-li, 2 Sam. i. 26), and 
a construction suited to the contents (ib = ipsi). There is 
nothing to surprise us in the fact that God should be said to 
feel the sufferings of His people as His own sufferings; for 
the question whether God can feel pain is answered by the 
Scriptures in the affirmative. He can as surely as everything 
originates in Him, with the exception of sin, which is a free 
act and only originates in Him so far as the possibility is con- 
cerned, but not in its actuality. Just as a man can feel pain, 
and yet in his personality keep himself superior to it, so God 
feels pain without His own happiness being thereby destroyed. 
And so did He suffer with His people; their affliction was 
reflected in His own life in Himself, and shared Him in- 
wardly. But because He, the all-knowing, all-feeling One, 
is also the almighty will, He sent the angel of His face, and 
brought them salvation. ‘The angel of His face,” says 
Knobel, “is the pillar of cloud and fire, in which Jehovah was 
‘present with His people in the march through the desert, with 
His protection, instruction, and guidance, the helpful presence 
of God in the pillar of cloud and fire.” But where do we ever 
read of this, that it brought Israel salvation in the pressure of 


1 There are fifteen passages in which the keri substitutes $5 for xb. 
‘See Masora magna on Lev. xi. 21 (Psalter, ii. 60). If we add Isa. xlix. 5, 
1 Chron. xi. 20, 1 Sam. ii. 16, there are eighteen (Job, vol. i. p. 213). But 
the first two of these are not reckoned, because they are doubtful; and in 
the third, instead of {4 being substituted for xb, Nb is substituted for 
(Ges. Thes. 735, 6). 2 Sam. xix. 7 also is not a case in point, for there 
the keri is ‘) for a 
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great dangers? Only on one occasion (Ex. xiv. 19, 20) does 
it cover the Israelites from their pursuers; but in that very 
instance a distinction is expressly made between the angel of 
God and the pillar of cloud. Consequently the cloud and 
the angel were two distinct media of the manifestation of 
the presence of God. They differed in two respects. The 
cloud was a material medium—the veil, the sign, and the site 
of the revealed presence of God. The angel, on the other 
hand, was a personal medium, a ministering spirit (Necroupysxov 
avedua), in which the name of Jehovah was indwelling for the 
purpose of His own self-attestation in connection with the his- 
torical preparation for the coming of salvation (Ex. xxiii. 21). 
He was the mediator of the preparatory work of God in both 
word and deed under the Old Testament, and the manifesta- 
tion of that redeeming might and grace which realized in 
Israel the covenant promises given to Abraham (Gen. xv.). 
A second distinction consisted in the fact that the cloud was a 
mode of divine manifestation which was always visible; whereas, 
although the angel of God did sometimes appear in human 
shape both in the time of the patriarchs and also in that of 
Joshua (Josh. v. 13 sqq.), it never appeared in such a form 
during the history of the exodus, and therefore is only to be 
regarded as a mode of divine revelation which was chiefly dis- 
cernible in its effects, and belonged to the sphere of invisi- 
bility: so that in any case, if we search in the history of the 
people that was brought out of Egypt for the fulfilment of 
such promises as Ex. xxiii. 20-23, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that the cloud was the medium of the settled presence of 
God in His angel in the midst of Israel, although it is never so 
expressed in the thorah. This mediatorial angel is called “the 
angel of His face,’ as being the representative of God, for 
“the face of God” is His self-revealing presence (even though 
only revealed to the mental eye); and consequently the pre- 
sence of God, which led Israel to Canaan, is called directly 
“ His face” in Deut. iv. 37, apart from the angelic mediation 
to be understood; and “my face” in Ex. xxxiii. 14, 15, by the 
side of “my angel” in Ex. xxxii. 34, and the angel in Ex. 
Xxxlll. 2, appears as something incomparably higher than the 
presence of God through the mediation of that one angel, whose 
personality is completely hidden by his mediatorial instrumen- 
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tality. The genitive 125, therefore, is not to be taken objec- 
tively in the sense of “the angel who sees His face,” but as 
explanatory, “the angel who is His face, or in whom His face 
is manifested.” The xi which follows does not point back to 
the angel, but to Jehovah, who reveals Himself thus. But 
although the angel is regarded as a distinct being from 
Jehovah, it is also regarded as one that is completely hidden 
before Him, whose name is in him. He redeemed them by 
virtue of His love and of His chemldh, ie. of His forgiving 
gentleness (Arabic, with the letters transposed, chilm; compare, 
however, chamal, gentle-hearted), and lifted them up, and 
carried them (8#2 the consequence of 23, which is similar in 
sense, and more Aramean; cf. tollere root tal, and ferre root 
bhar, perf. tult) all the days of the olden time. 

The prayer passes now quite into the tone of Ps. Ixxviii. 
and cvi., and begins to describe how, in spite of Jehovah’s 
grace, Israel fell again and again away from Jehovah, and yet 
was always rescued again by virtue of His grace. For it is 
impossible that it should leap at once in 719) to the people who 
caused the captivity, and 15M have for its subject the peniten- 
tial church of the exiles which was longing for redemption 
(Ewald). The train of thought is rather this: From the proofs 
of grace which the Israel of the olden time had experienced, 
the prophet passes to that disobedience to Jehovah into which 
it fell, to that punishment of Jehovah which it thereby brought 
upon itself, and to that longing for the renewal of the old 
Mosaic period of redemption, which seized it in the midst of its 
state of punishment. But instead of saying that Jehovah did 
not leave this longing unsatisfied, and responded to the peni- 
tence of Israel with ever fresh help, the prophet passes at once 
from the desire of the old Israel for redemption, to the prayer 
of the existing Israel for redemption, suppressing the inter- 
mediate thought, that Israel was even now in such a state of 
punishment and longing. 

Israel’s ingratitude. Ver. 10. “ But they resisted and vexed 
His Holy Spirit: then He turned to be their enemy ; He made 
war upon them.” Not only has *38)) (to cause cutting pain) 
iv3p MINX as its object, but 2 has the same (on the primary 
meaning, see at ch. iii.8). In other cases, the object of m*rath 
(hamroth) is Jehovah, or His word, His promise, His providence, 
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hence Jehovah himself in the revelations of His nature in word 
and deed; here it is the spirit of holiness, which is distinguished 
from Him as a personal existence. For just as the angel who 
is His face, i.e. the representation of His nature, is designated 
as a person both by His name and also by the redeeming 
activity ascribed to Him; so also is the Spirit of holiness, by 
the fact that He can be grieved, and therefore can feel grief 
(compare Eph. iv. 30, “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God”). 
Hence Jehovah, and the angel of His face, and the Spirit of 
His holiness, are distinguished as three persons, but so that the 
two latter derive their existence from the first, which is the 
absolute ground of the Deity, and of everything that is divine. 
Now, if we consider that the angel of Jehovah was indeed an 
angel, but that he was the angelic anticipation of the appear- 
ance of God the Mediator “in the flesh,” and served to fore- 
shadow Him “who, as the image of the invisible God” (Col. i. 15), 
as “the reflection of His glory and the stamp of His nature” 
(Heb. i. 3), is not merely a temporary medium of self-manifesta- 
tion, but the perfect personal self-manifestation of the divine 
panim, we have here an unmistakeable indication of the mystery 
of the triune nature of God the One, which was revealed in 
history in the New Testament work of redemption. The subject 
to 42) is Jehovah, whose Holy Spirit they troubled. He who 
proved Himself to be their Father (cf. Deut. xxxii. 6), became, 
through the reaction of His holiness, the very reverse of what 
He wished to be. He turned to be their enemy; sin, He, the most 
fearful of all foes, made war against them. This is the way in 
which we explain ver. 10d, although with this explanation it 
would have to be accentuated differently, viz. yan" mahpach, 
and pashta, 2d zakeph, svn tiphchah, orx-pnbs silluk. The 
accentuation as we find it takes o2-ond: sin as an attributive 
clause: “to an enemy, who made war against them.” 

Israel being brought to a right mind in the midst of this 
state of punishment, longed for the better past to return. 
Vers. 11-14. “ Then His people remembered the days of the olden 
time, of Moses: Where is He who brought them up out of the sea 
with the shepherd of his flock? where is He who put the spirit of 
His holiness in the midst of them; who caused the arm of His 
majesty to go at the right of Moses; who split the waters before 
them, tc make Himself an everlasting name; who caused them 
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to pass through abysses of the deep, like the horse upon the plain, 
without their stumbling? Like the cattle which goeth down 
into the valley, the Spirit of Jehovah brought them to rest: thus 
hast Thou led Thy people, to make Thyself a majestic name.” 
According to the accentuation before us, ver. 1la should be 
vendered thus: “Then He (viz. Jehovah) remembered the 
days of the olden time, the Moses of His people” (LXX., 
Targ., Syr., Jerome). But apart from the strange expression 
“the Moses of His people,’ which might perhaps be regarded 
as possible, because the proper name mdsheh might suggest the 
thought of its real meaning in Hebrew, viz. extrahens=hberator, 
but which the Syriac rejects by introducing the reading ‘abhdo 
(Moses, His servant), we have only to look at the questions of 
svidently human longing which follow, to see that Jehovah 
cannot be the subject to 75% (remembered), by which these 
reminiscences are introduced, It is the people which begins its 
inquiries with M8, just as in Jer. ii. 6 (cf. ch. li. 9, 10), and 
recals “the days of olden time,” according to the admonition in 
Deut. xxxii. 7. Consequently, in spite of the accents, such 
Jewish commentators as Saad. and Rashi regard “his people”’ 
(‘ammé) as the subject; whereas others, such as AE, Kimchi, 
and Abravanel, take account of the accents, and make the 
people the suppressed subject of the verb “remembered,” by 
rendering it thus, “Then it remembered the days of olden time, 
(the days) of Moses (and) His people,” or in some similar way. 
But with all modifications the rendering is forced and lame. 
The best way of keeping to the accents is that suggested by 
Stier, “Then men (indef. man, the French on) remembered the 
days of old, the Moses of His people.” But why did the 
prophet not say 1131, as the proper sequel to ver.10? We 
prefer to adopt the following rendering and accentuation : Then 
remembered (zakeph gadol) the days-of-old (mercha) of Moses 
(tiphchah) His people. The object stands before the subject, 
as for example in 2 Kings v. 13 (compare the inversions in 
ch. viii. 22 extr., xxii. 2 init.); and mosheh is a genitive belong- 
ing to the composite “days of old” (for this form of the construct 
state, compare ch. xxviii. 1 and Ruth ii.1). The retrospect 
commences with “ Where is He who led them up?” etc. The 
suffix of nbyea (for D2yon, like D1 in Ps. Ixviti, 28, and there- 
fore with the verbal force predominant) refers to the ancestors; 
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and although the word is determined by the suffix, it has the 
article as equivalent to a demonstrative pronoun (tlle qui sur- 
sum dusit, eduxtt eos). “The shepherd of his flock” is added 
as a more precise definition, not dependent upon vayyizkor, as 
even the accents prove. MS is rendered emphatic by yethib, 
since here it signifies und cum. The Targum takes it in the 
sense of instar pastoris gregis sui; but though BY is sometimes 
used in this way, NN never is. Both the LXX. and Targum 
read M4; Jerome, on the other hand, adopts the reading 
‘vi, and this is the Masoretic reading, for the Masora in Gen. 
xlvii. 3 reckons four TY", without including the present passage. 
Kimchi and Abravanel also support this reading, and Norzi 
very properly gives it the preference. The shepherds of the 
flock of Jehovah are Moses and Aaron, together with Miriam 
(Ps. Ixxvii. 21; Mic. vi. 4). With these (7.e. in their company 
or under their guidance) Jehovah led His people up out of 
Egypt through the Red Sea. With the reading *)9, the question 
whether 5°girbé refers to Moses or Israel falls tothe ground. Into 
the heart of His people (Neh. ix. 20) Jehovah put the spirit 
of His holiness: it was present in the midst of Israel, inasmuch 
as Moses, Aaron, Miriam, the Seventy, and the prophets in the 
camp possessed it, and inasmuch as Joshua inherited it as the 
successor of Moses, and all the people might become possessed 
of it. The majestic might of Jehovah, which manifested itself 
majestically, is called the “arm of His majesty ;” an anthropo- 
morphism to which the expression “ who caused it to march at 
the right hand of Moses” compels us to give an interpretation 
worthy of God. Stier will not allow that iM NBA Yt is to be 
taken as the object, and exclaims, “ What a marvellous figure 
of speech, an arm walking at a person’s right hand!” But the 
arm which is visible in its deeds belongs to the God who is 
invisible in His own nature; and the meaning is, that the active 
power of Moses was not left to itself, but the overwhelming 
omnipotence of God went by its side, and endowed it with 
superhuman strength. It was by virtue of this that the 
elevated staff and extended hand of Moses divided the Red 
Sea (Ex. xiv. 16). pi2 has mahpach attached to the 3, and 
therefore the tone drawn back upon the penultimate, and 
metheg with the tsere, that it may not be slipped over in the 
pronunciation. The clause 1) nivy> affirms that the absolute 
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purpose of God is in Himself. But He is holy love, and whilst 
willing for Himself, He wills at the same time the salvation of 
His creatures. He makes to Himself an “ everlasting name,” 
by glorifying Himself in such memorable miracles of redemp- 
tion, as that performed in the deliverance of His people out of 
Egypt. According to the general order of the passage, ver. 13 
apparently refers to the passage through the Jordan; but the 
psalmist, in Ps. cvi. 9 (cf. lxxvii. 17), understood it as referring 
to the passage through-the Red Sea. The prayer dwells upon 
this chief miracle, of which the other was only au after-play. 
“ As the horse gallops over the plain,” so did they pass through 
the depths of the sea %w' Nd (a circumstantial minor clause), 
ze. without stumbling. Then follows another beautiful figure: 
“like the beast that goeth down into the valley,” not “as the 
beast goeth down into the valley,” the Spirit of Jehovah 
brought it (Israel) to rest, viz. to the m‘nachéh of the Canaan 
flowing with milk and honey (Deut. xii. 9; Ps. xcv. 11), where 
it rested and was refreshed after the long and wearisome march 
through the sandy desert, like a flock that had descended from 
the bare mountains to the brooks and meadows of the valley. 
The Spirit of God is represented as the leader here (as in Ps. 
exliii. 10), viz. through the medium of those who stood, en- 
lightened and instigated by Him, at the head of the wandering 
people: The following {3 is no more a correlate of the fore- 
going particle of comparison than in ch. li. 14. It is a recapi- 
tulation, and refers to the whole description as far back as 
ver. 9, passing with 7273 into the direct tone of prayer. 

The way is prepared for the petitions for redemption which 
follow, outwardly by the change in ver. 14d, from a mere 
description to a direct address, and inwardly by the thought, 
that Israel is at the present time in such a condition, as to cause 
it to look back with longing eyes to the time of the Mosaic 
redemption. Ver. 15. “ Look from heaven and see, from the 
habitation of Thy holiness and majesty! Where is Thy zeal and 
Thy display of might? The pressure of Thy bowels and Thy 
compassions are restrained towards me.” On the relation between 
637, to look up, to open the eyes, and 184, to fix the eye upon 
a thing, see p. 185. It is very rarely that we meet with the 
words in the reverse order, p°’2m) nN (vid. Hab. i. 5; Lam. i. 
11). In the second clause of ver. 15a, instead of misshdémayim 
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(from heaven), we have “ from the dwelling-place (mizz’bhul) 
of Thy holiness and majesty.” The all-holy and all-glorious 
One, who once revealed Himself so gloriously in the history of 
Israel, has now withdrawn into His own heaven, where He is 
only revealed to the spirits. The object of the looking and 
seeing, as apparent from what follows, is the present helpless 
condition of the people in their sufferings, to which there does 
not seem likely to be any end. There are no traces now of the. 
kin’éh (zeal) with which Jehovah used to strive on behalf of 
His people, and against their oppressors (ch. xxvi. 11), or of the 
former displays of His g*bhardh (ANNI, as it is correctly written 
in Ven. 1521, is a defective plural). In ver. 154 we have not 
a continued question (“the sounding of Thy bowels and Thy 
mercies, which are restrained towards me?”), as Hitzig and 
Knobel suppose. The words ’élai hith’appdgi have not the 
appearance of an attributive clause, either according to the new 
strong thought expressed, or according to the order of the words 
(with ‘OS written first). On strepitus viscerum, as the effect 
and sign of deep sympathy, see at ch. xvi. 11. OM and 
De, or rather DVO (from AY, of the form AY), both signify 
praualy oT AY YXVA, strictly aedcnc the soft inward parts 
of the body; the latter from the root yo, to be pulpy or soft, 
the former from the root m, to be slack, loose, or soft. jiDf, as 
the plural of the predicate shows, does not govern 72M also. 
It is presupposed that the love of Jehovah urges Him towards 
His people, to relieve their misery; but His compassion and 
sympathy apparently put constraint upon themselves (hith’appég 
as in ch. xlii. 14, lit. se superare, from ’dvhag, root 5), to abstain 
from working on behalf of Israel. 

The prayer for help, and the lamentation over its absence, 
are now justified in ver. 16: “ For Thou art our Father; for 
Abraham is ignorant of us, and Israel knoweth us not. Thou, 
O Jehovah, art our Father ; our Redeemer is from olden time 
Thy name.” Jehovah is Israel’s Father (Deut. xxxii. 6). His 
creative might, and the gracious counsels of His love, have 
called it inta fone i348 has not yet the deep and unrestricted 
sense of the New Testament “ Our Father.” The second ki 
introduces the reason for this confession that Jehovah was 
Israel’s Father, and could therefore look for paternal care and 
help from Him alone. Even the dearest and most honourable 
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men, the forefathers of the nation, could not help it. Abraham 
and Jacob-Israel had been taken away from this world, and 
were unable to interfere on their own account in the history 
of their people. YT} and 137 suggest the idea of participating 
notice and regard, as in Deut. xxxiii. 9 and Ruth ii. 10, 19. 
27'3! has the vowel @ (pausal for a, ch. lvi. 3) in the place of 
to rhyme with %YT (see Ges. § 60, Anm. 2). In the conclud- 
ing clause, according to the accents, pbiyp wens are connected 
together; but the more correct accentuation is wx) tiphchah, 
nhiyo mercha, and we have rendered it so. From the very 
earliest time the acts of Jehovah towards Israel had been such 
that Israel could call Him sya. 

But in the existing state of things there was a contrast 
which put their faith to a severe test. Ver. 17. “ O Jehovah, 
why leadest Thou us astray from Thy ways, hardenest our heart, 
so as not to fear Thee? Return for Thy servants’ sake, the tribes 
of Thine inheritance.” When men have scornfully and obsti- 
nately rejected the grace of God, God withdraws it from them 
judicially, gives them up to their wanderings, and makes their 
heart incapable of faith (Aigshidch, which only occurs again in 
Job xxxix. 16, is here equivalent to higshdh in Ps. xcv. 8, 
Deut. ii. 30). The history of Israel from ch. vi. onwards has 
been the history of such a gradual judgment of hardening, and 
such a curse, eating deeper and deeper, and spreading its in- 
fluence wider and wider round. The great mass are lost, but 
not without the possibility of deliverance for the better part of 
the nation, which now appeals to the mercy of God, and sighs 
for deliverance from this ban. Two reasons are assigned for 
this petition for the return of the gracious presence of God : 
first, that there are still “ servants of Jehovah” to be found, 
as this prayer itself actually proves; and secondly, that the 
divine election of grace cannot perish. 

But the existing condition of Israel looks like a withdrawal 
of this grace; and it is impossible that these contrasts should 
cease, unless Jehovah comes down from heaven as the deliverer 
of His people. Vers. 18, 19 (Ixiv. 1). “For a little time Thy 
holy people was in possession. Our adversaries have trodden 
down Thy sanctuary. We have become such as He who is from 
everlasting has not ruled over, upon whom Thy name was not 
called. O that Thou wouldst rend the heaven, come down, the 
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mountains would shake before thy countenance.” It is very natural 
to try whether ydr*sha may not have tsdrénu for its subject (cf. 
Jer. xlix. 2); but all the attempts made to explain the words 
on this supposition, show that lammits‘dr is at variance with the 
idea that ydr°sha refers to the foes. Compare, for example, 
Jerome’s rendering “ quasi nihilum (i.e. ad nihil et absque allo 
labore) possederunt populum sanctum tuum ;” that of Cocceius, 
“ propemodum ad hereditatem;”” and that of Stier, “ for a little 
they possess entirely Thy holy nation.” Mits‘ér is the harsher 
form for miz‘ér, which the prophet uses in ch. x. 25, xvi. 14, 
xxix. 17 for a contemptibly small space of time; and as ? is com- 
monly used to denote the time to which, towards which, within 
which, and through which, anything occurs (cf. 2 Chron. xi. 
17, xxix. 17; Ewald, § 217, d), lammits‘ér may signify for a 
(lit. the well-known) short time (per breve tempus ; like eis, én’, 
kar énavrov, a year long). If migddsh could mean the holy 
land, as Hitzig and others suppose, migddshekhé might be the 
common object of both sentences (Ewald, § 351, p. 838). But 
migdash Jehovah (the sanctuary of Jehovah) is the place of 
His abode and worship ; and “ taking possession of the temple ” 
is hardly an admissible expression. On the other hand, ydrash 
h@ Grets, to take possession of the (holy) land, is so common a 
phrase (eg. ch. Ix. 21, Ixv. 9; Ps. xliv. 4), that with the words 
“Thy holy people possessed for a little (time)” we naturally 
supply the holy land as the object. The order of the words in 
the two clauses is chiastic. The two strikingly different sub- 
jects touch one another as the two inner members. Of the 
perfects, the first expresses the more remote past, the second 
the nearer past, as in ch. ]x.100. The two clauses of the verse 
rhyme,—the holiest thing in the possession of the people, which 
was holy according to the choice and calling of Jehovah, being 
brought into the greatest prominence; bdsés = mwarelv, Luke 
xxi. 24, Rev. xi. 2. Hahn’s objection, that the time between 
the conquest of the land and the Chaldean catastrophe could 
not be called mits‘dr (a little while), may be answered, from the 
fact that a time which is long in itself shrinks up when looked 
back upon or recalled, and that as an actual fact from the time 
of David and Solomon, when Israel really rejoiced in the pos- 
session of the land, the coming catastrophe began to be fore- 
boded by many significant preludes. The lamentation in ver, 
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19 proceeds from the same feeling which caused the better 
portion of the past to vanish before the long continuance of 
the mournful present (compare the reverse at p. 346). Hitzig 
renders 33" “we were;” Hahn, “we shall be;” but here, 
where the speaker is not looking back, as in ch. xxvi. 17, at a 
state of things which has come to an end, but rather at one 
which is still going on, it signifies “we have become.” The 
passage is rendered correctly in S. : éyev7Onyev (or better, yeyd- 
vapev) Os amr aidvos dv ovx eEovetacas ovde emiKdyOn To dvomd 
gov avrois. The virtual predicate to héyinz commences with 
mé‘oldém: “we have become such (or like such persons) as,” 
etc.; which would be fully expressed by WW& O¥2, or merely 
"WN2, or without "WX, and simply by transposing the words, 
af) rw Nba (cf. Obad. 16): compare the virtual subject 
i208 M7 in ch. xlviii. 14, and the virtual object "O32 NIP in 
ch. xli. 25 (Ewald, § 333, 5). Every form of “as if” is inten- 
tionally omitted. The relation in which Jehovah placed Him- 
self to Israel, viz. as its King, and as to His own people called 
by His name, appears not only as though it had been dissolved, 
but as though it had never existed at all. The existing state 
of Israel ‘is a complete practical denial of any such relation. 
Deeper tones than these no lamentation could possibly utter, 
and hence the immediate utterance of the sigh which goes up 
to heaven: “O that Thou wouldst rend heaven!” It is ex- 
tremely awkward to begin a fresh chapter with D7P2 (“as when 
the melting fire burneth”); at the same time, the Masoretic 
division of the verses is unassailable.’ For ver. 196 (ch. lxiv. 1) 
could not be attached to ch. Ixiv. 1, 2, since this verse would 
be immensely overladen; moreover, this sigh really belongs to 
ver. 19a (ch. Ixiii. 19), and ascends out of the depth of the 
lamentation uttered there. On utinam discideris — discinderes, 
see at ch. xlviii. 18. The wish presupposes that the gracious 
presence of God had been withdrawn from Israel, and that 
Israel felt itself to be separated from the world beyond by a 
thick party-wall, resembling an impenetrable black cloud. The 
closing member of the optative clause is generally rendered 
(utinam) a facie tua montes diffluerent (e.g. Rosenmiiller after 

1 In the Hebrew Bibles, chap. Ixiv. commences at the second verse of 


our version ; and the first verse is attached to ver. 19 of the previous 
chapter.—Tr. 
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the LXX. raxjoovrat), or more correctly, defluerent (Jerome), 
as ndzal means to flow down, not to melt. The meaning there- 
fore would be, “O that they might flow down, as it were to 
the ground melting in the fire” (Hitzig). The form nézolle 
cannot be directly derived from nézal, if taken in this sense ; 
for it is a pure fancy that nézolla may be a modification of the 
pausal mn with 6 for d, and the so-called dagesh affectuosum). 
Stier invents a verb med.o. 242. The more probable supposi- 
tion is, that it is a niphal formed from zélal = ndézal (Ewald, 
§ 193, c). But zdlal signifies to hang down slack, to sway to 
and fro (hence zolél, lightly esteemed, and zalzallim, ch. xviii. 5, 
pliable branches), like zi in ch. xlvi. 6, to shake, to pour down ;* 
and nézollu, if derived from this, yields the appropriate sense 
concuterentur (compare the Arabic zalzala, which is commonly 
applied to an earthquake). The nearest niphal form would be 
312 (or resolved, on, Judg. v. 5); but instead of the a of the 
second syllable, the niphal of the verbs y’y has sometimes 0, 
like the verb y"y (e.g. 933, ch. xxxiv. 4; Ges. § 67, Anm. 5). 
The similes which follow cannot be attached to this nézolla, 
however we may explain it. Yet ch. lxiv. 1 (2) does not form 
a new and independent sentence; but we must in thought 
repeat the word upon which the principal emphasis rests in ch. 
Ixiii. 195 (ch. Ixiv. 1). Ch. Ixiv. 1, 2 (2, 3). “(Wouldst come 
down) as fire kindles brushwood, fire causes water to boil; to make 
known Thy name to Thine adversaries, that the heathen may tremble 
before Thy face! When Thou doest terrible things which we hoped 
not for; wouldst come down, (and) mountains shake before Thy 
countenance!” The older expositors gave themselves a great 
deal of trouble in the attempt to trace hdmdsim. to mdsas, to 
melt. But since Louis de Dieu and Albert Schultens have 


followed Saadia and Abulwalid in citing the Arabic (jun, to 
crack, to mutter, to mumble, etc., and ects to break in pieces, 


confringere, from which comes hashim, broken, dry wood, it is 
generally admitted that hamdsim is from hemes (lit. crackling, 
rattling, Arab. hams), and signifies “dry twigs,” arida sarmenta. 
The second simile might be rendered, “as water bubbles up 

1 Just as the Greek has in addition to cwa-evew the much simpler and 


more root-like ¢/-1v ; so the Semitie has, besides by, the roots Nt, YI: com- 
pare the Arabie bp, PINT, LIyr, all three denoting restless motion. 
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in the fire;” and in that case mayim would be treated as a 
feminine (according to the rule in Ges. § 146, 3), in support 
of which Job xiv. 19 may be adduced as an unquestionable 
example (although in other cases it is masculine), and UX = UN2 
would be used in a local sense, like lehébhah, into flames, in ch. 
v.24, But it is much more natural to take Wx, which is just as 
often a feminine as n° is a masculine, as the subject of MY2n, and 
to give to the verb 7Y3, which is originally intransitive, judging 


from the Arabic _,«, to swell, the Chald. 383, to spring up 


(compare Niyay3x, blisters, pustules), the Syr. N23, to bubble up, 
etc., the transitive meaning to cause to boil or bubble up, rather 
than the intransitive to boil (comp. ch. xxx. 13, MY23, swollen = 
bent forwards, as it were protumidus). Jehovah is to come down 
with the same irresistible force which fire exerts upon brushwood 
or water, when it sets the former in flames and makes the latter 
boil; in order that by such a display of might He may make 
His name known (viz. the name thus judicially revealing 
itself, hence “in fire,’ ch. xxx. 27, Ixvi. 15) to His adver- 
saries, and that nations (viz. those that are idolaters) may 
tremble before Him (7229: cf. Ps. Ixviii. 2, 3). The infinitive 
clause denoting the purpose, like that indicating the com- 
parison, passes into the finite (cf. ch. x. 2, xiii. 9, xiv. 25). 
Modern commentators for the most part now regard the 
optative la” (O that) as extending to ver. 2 also; and, in fact, 
although this continued influence of Ja’ appears to overstep the 
bounds of the possible, we are forced to resort to this ex- 
tremity. Ver. 2 cannot contain a historical retrospect: the 
word “ formerly” would be introduced if it did, and the order of 
the words would be a different one. Again, we cannot assume 
that bf py 2H MT contains an expression of confidence, 
or that the perfects ‘indicate certainty. Neither the context, 
the foregoing nixis ynivya (why not TYY?), nor the paren- 
thetical assertion 7322 Nd, permits of this. On the other hand, 
4) Jn\wy2 connects itself very appropriately with the purposes 
indicated in ver. 1 (2): “may tremble when Thou doest terrible 
things, which we, é.e. such as we, do not look for,” i.e. which 
surpass our expectations. And now nothing remains but to 
recognise the resumption of ch. Ixiii. 19 (Ixiv. 1) in the clause 
“The mountains shake at Thy presence,” in which case ch. 
VOL. It. 2G 
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lxiii. 195-lxiv. 2 (Ixiv. 1-3) forms a grand period rounded off 
palindromically after Isaiah’s peculiar style. 

The following clause gives the reason for this; } being very 
frequently the logical equivalent for i (e.g. ch. iii. 7 and 
xxxvill. 15). The justification of this wish, which is forced 
from them by the existing misery, is found in the incomparable 
acts of Jehovah for the good of His own people, which are ta 
be seen in a long series of historical events. Ver. 3 (4). “ For 
from olden time men have not heard, nor perceived, nor hath an 
eye seen, a God beside Thee, who acted on behalf of him that 
waiteth for Him.” No ear, no eye has ever been able to perceive 
the existence of a God who acted like Jehovah, ze. really 
interposed on behalf of those who set their hopes upon Him. 
This is the explanation adopted by Knobel; but he wrongly 
supplies mx to nb, whereas NYY is used here in the sdme 
pregnant sense as in Ps, xxii. 32, xxxvii. 5, lii. 11 (cf. gémar 
in Ps. lvii. 3, cxxxviil. 8). It has been objected to this explana- 
tion, that N71 is never connected with the accusative of the 
person, and that God can neither be heard nor seen. But what 
is tenable in relation to YoY in Job xlii. 5 cannot be untenable 
in relation to wn. Hearing and seeing God are here equiva- 
lent to recognising His existence through the perception of His 
works, The explanation favoured by Rosenmiiller and Stier, 
viz., “And from olden time men have not heard it, nor per- 
ceived with ears, no eye has seen it, O God, beside Thee, what 
(this God) doth to him that waiteth for Him,” is open to still 
graver objections. The thought is the same as in Ps. xxxi. 20, 
and when so explained it corresponds more exactly to the free 
quotation in 1 Cor. ii. 9, which with our explanation there is 
no necessity to trace back to either ch. lii. 15, 16, or a lost 
book, as Origen imagined (see Tischendorf’s ed. vii. of the 
N. T. on this passage). This which no ear has heard, no eye 
seen, is not God Himself, but He who acts for His people, and 
justifies their waiting for Him (cf. Hofmann, Die h. Schrift 
Neuen Testaments, ii. 2, 51). Another proof that Paul had no 
other passage than this in his mind, is the fact that the same 
quotation is met with in Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians 


quotation by Paul therefore by no means leads us to take 
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Elohim as a vocative or "3 ny’ as the object, although it must 
not be concealed that this view of the passage and its reference 
to the fulness of glory in the eternal life is an old rabbinical 
one, as Rashi expressly affirms, when he appeals to R. Jose 
(Joseph Kara) as authority for the other (see b. Sanhedrin 
99a). Hahn has justly objected to this traditional explanation, 
which regards Elohim as a vocative, that the thought, that 
God alone has heard and perceived and seen with His eye 
what He intends to do to His people, is unsuitable in itself, 
and at variance with the context, and that if ‘wi ny’ was 
intended as the object, Wwx (MN) would certainly be inserted. 
And to this we may add, that we cannot find the words Elohim 
zulath*khé (God beside Thee) preceded by a negation anywhere 
_in ch. xl.-Ixvi. without receiving at once the impression, that 
they affirm the sole deity of Jehovah (comp. ch. xlv. 5, 21). 
The meaning therefore is, “No other God beside Jehovah has 
ever been heard or seen, who acted for (ageret pro) those who 
waited for Him.” M°chakkch is the construct, according to Ges. 
§ 116, 1; and ya‘dsch has tsere here, according to Kimchi 
(Michlol 1256) and other testimonies, just as we meet with 
nvyn four times (in Gen. xxvi. 29; Josh. vii. 9; 2 Sam. xiii. 12; 
Jer. xl. 16) and nvyat once (Josh. ix. 24), mostly with a dis- 
junctive accent, and not without the influence of a whole or 
half pause, the form with tsere being regarded as more emphatie 
than that with seghol.* 

After the long period governed by sib has thus been fol- 
lowed by the retrospect in ver. 3 (4), it is absolutely impossible 
that ver. 4a (5a) should be intended as an Optative, in the 
sense of “O that thou wouldst receive him that,” etc., as Stier 
and others propose. The retrospect is still pound thos, ver. 
4a (5a): “ Thou didst meet him that rejoiceth to work righteous- 
ness, when they remembered Thee in Thy ways.” PIS nv wy is 
one in whom joy and right action are paired, and is therefore 


1 In addition to the examples given above, we have the following forms 
of the same kind in kal: nyt (with tiphchah) in Jer. xvii. 17; AEA (with 


tsakeph) in Dan. i. 13, compare nan (with athnach) in Lev. xviii. 7, 8, 
and nban (with the smaller disjunctive tiphchah) in vers. 9-11; mp2 (with 
athnach) i in Nah. i. 3; 78 (with tsakeph) in Ezek. v.12. This influence 
of the accentuation has escaped the notice of the more modern grammarians 
(e.g. Ges. § 75, Anm. 17). 
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equivalent to nivyo by. At the same time, it may possibly be 
more correct to take PI¥ as the object of both verses, as Hof- 
mann does in the sense of “those who let what is right be 
their joy, and their action also;” for though tay (®Y) cannot 
be directly construed, with the accusative of the object, as we 
have already observed at ch. viii. 6 and xxxv. 1, it may be 
indirectly, as in this passage and ch. Ixv. 18. On péga', “to 
come to meet,” in the sense of “coming to the help of,” see at 
ch. xlvii. 3; it is here significantly interchanged with T2773 of 
the minor clause bidrakhekhé yizk’rakhd, “ those who remember 
Thee in Thy ways” (for the syntax, compare ch. i. 5 and xxvi. 
16): “When such as love and do right, walking in Thy ways, 
remembered Thee (i.e. thanked Thee for grace received, and 
longed for fresh grace), Thou camest again and again to meet 
them as a friend.” 

But Israel appeared to have been given up without hope to 
the wrath of this very God. Ver. 4b (50). “ Behold, Thou, 7 hou 
art enraged, and we stood as sinners there; already have we been 
long in this state, and shall we be saved?” Instead of hén ‘attdh 
(the antithesis of now and formerly), the passage proceeds with 
hén’attéh. There was no necessity for ’attdh with gdtsaphta; so 
that it is used with special emphasis: “Behold, Thou, a God who 
so faithfully accepts His own people, hast broken out in wrath” 
(see p. 345). The following word XM) cannot mean “and 
we have sinned,” but is a fut. consec., and therefore must mean 
at least, “then we have sinned” (the sin inferred from the 
punishment). It is more correct, however, to take it, as in 
Gen. xliii. 9, in the sense of, “Then we stand as sinners, as 
guilty persons:” the punishment has exhibited Israel before 
the world, and before itself, as what it really is (consequently 
the fut. consec. does not express the logical inference, but the 
practical consequence). As xonn has tsakeph, and therefore the 
accents at any rate preclude Schelling’s rendering, “and we 
have wandered in those ways from the very earliest times,” we 
must take the next two clauses as independent, if indeed ana 
is to be understood as referring to 73773. Stier only goes half- 
way towards this when he renders it, “‘ And indeed in them (the 
ways of God, we sinned) from of old, and should we be helped?” 
This is forced, and yet not in accordance with the accents. 
Rosenmiiller and Hahn quite satisfy this demand when they 
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render it, “ Tamen in viis tuis eternitas ut salvemur ;” but ‘olém, 
aiwv, in this sense of aiwyiorns, is not scriptural. . The render- 
ing adopted by Besser, Grotius, and Starck is a better one: 
“(St vero) in illis (viis tuts) perpetuo (mansissemus), tune servati 
fuerimus” (if we had continued in Thy ways, then we should 
have been preserved). But there is no succession of tenses 
here, which could warrant us in taking Y¥2 as a paulo-post 
future ; and Hofmann’s view is syntactically more correct, “In 
them (i.e. the ways of Jehovah) eternally, we shall find salva- 
tion, after the time is passed in which He has been angry and 
we have sinned” (or rather, been shown to be guilty). But we 
question the connection between nn3 and T3717 in any form. In 
our view the prayer suddenly takes a new turn from hén (be- 
hold) onwards, just as it did with Ja (O that) in ch. Ixiv. 1; 
and J}277 in ver. 5a stands at the head of a subordinate clause. 
Hence on3 must refer back to xonn nayp (“in Thine anger 
and in our sins,” Schegg). There is no necessity, however, 
to search for nouns to which to refer O72, It is rather to be 
taken as neuter, signifying “therein” (Ezek. xxxiii. 18, cf. Ps. 
xc. 10), like poy, thereupon = thereby (ch. xxxviii. 16), 172 
therein (xxxvili. 16), D7 thereout (ch. xxx. 6), therefrom (ch. 
xliv. 15). The, idea suggested by such expressions as these is 
no doubt that of plurality (here a plurality of manifestations 
of wrath and of sins), but one which vanishes into the neuter 
idea of totality. Now we do justice both to the clause without 
a verb, which, being a logical copula, admits simply of a pre- 
sent sumus; and also to ‘6lém, which is the accusative of 
duration, when we explain the sentence as meaning, “In this 
state we are and have been for a long time.” ‘Oldm is used in 
other instances in these prophecies to denote the long continu- 
ance of the state of punishment (see ch. xlii. 14, Ivii. 11), since 
it appeared to the exiles as an eternity (a whole xon), and 
what lay beyond it as but a little while (mits‘dr, ch. Ixiii. 18). 
The following word yer needs no correction. There is no 
necessity to change it into YM, as Ewald proposes, after the 
LXX. xal emravfOnwev (“and we fell inte wandering”), or 
what would correspond still more closely to the LXX. (cf. ch. 
alvi. 8, o'yep, LXX. werdarjpevor), but is less appropriate 
here, into ywp (“and we fell into apostasy”), the reading 
supported by Lowth and others. If it were necessary to alter 
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the text at all, we might simply transpose the letters, and read 
yawn, “and cried for help.” But if we take it as a question, 
“ And shall we experience salvation—find help?” there is 
nothing grammatically inadmissible in this (compare ch. xxviii. 
28), and psychologically it is commended by the state of mind 
depicted in ch. xl. 27, lix. 10-12. Moreover, what follows 
attaches itself quite naturally to this. 

The people who ask the question in ver. 5 do not regard 
themselves as worthy of redemption, as their self-righteousness 
has heen so thoroughly put to shame. Ver. 5 (6). “ We all 
became like the unclean thing, and all our virtues like a garment 
soiled with blood ; and we all faded away together like the leaves ; 
and our iniquitties, like the storm they carried us away.” The 
whole nation is like one whom the law pronounces unclean, 
like a leper, who has to cry “ témé’, témé’” as he goes along, 
that men may get out of his way (Lev. xiii. 45). Doing right 
in all its manifold forms (ts‘dégoth, like ch. xxxiii. 15, used 
elsewhere of the manifestations of divine righteousness), which 
once made Israel well-pleasing to God (ch. i. 21), has disap- 
peared and become like a garment stained with menstruous 
discharge (cf. Ezek. xxxvi.17); (UXX. as paxos drroxalnpévns 
= ddvah, ch. xxx. 22; niddéh, Lam. 1.17; t'mé’ah, Lev. xv. 
33). ‘Iddim (used thus in the plural in the Talmud also) signi- 
fies the monthly period (menstrua). In the third figure, that 
of fading falling foliage, the form vanndbhel is not kal (= van- 
nibbal or vanibbal; Ewald, § 232, 6), which would be an impossi- 
bility according to the laws of inflexion ; still less is it niphal 
= vanninndbhel (which Kimchi suggests as an alternative) ; but 
certainly a hiphil. It is not, however, from ndbhal — vannabbel, 
“with the reduplication dropped to express the idea of some- 
thing gradual,” as Bottcher proposes (a new and arbitrary 
explanation in the place of one founded upon the simple laws 
of .inflexion), but either from bdlal (compare the remarks on 
éTil in ch. xxx. 24, which hardly signifies “ripe harley” how- 
ever), after the form 531 (from 993), 70% (from 7130), or from bal, 
after the form OP, etc. In any case, therefore, it is a meta- 
plastic formation, whether from bdlal or bul = ndbhél, like "W 
in 1 Chron. xx. 3, after the form 70%, from WY = "Wa, or after 
the form 1, from Y = 3 (compare the rabbinical expla- 
nation of the name of the month Bul from the falling of the 
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leaves, in Buxtorf, Lex. talm. col. 271). The hiphil 539 or 
30 is to be compared to DNA, to stream out red (= to be 
red); J"S87, to make an extension (= to be long); YwH, to 
strike root (= to root), etc., and signifies literally to produce a 
fading (= to fade away). In the fourth figure, D2 (as it is 
also written in ver. 6 according to correct codices) is a defec- 
tive plural (as in Jer. xiv. 7, Ezek. xxviii. 18, Dan. ix. 13) 
for the more usual 3°D35y (ch. lix. 12). {y is the usnal term 
applied to sin regarded as guilt, which produces punishment of 
itself. The people were robbed by their sins of all vital strength 
and energy, like dry leaves, which the guilt and punishment 
springing from sin carried off as a very easy prey. 

Universal forgetfulness of God was the consequence of this 
self-instigated departure from God. Ver. 6 (7). “And there 
was no one who called upon Thy name, who aroused himself to lay 
jirm hold of Thee: for Thou hadst hidden Thy face from us, and 
didst melé us into the hand of our transgressions.” ‘There was 
no one (see ch. lix. 16) who had risen up in prayer and inter- 
cession out of this deep fall, or had shaken himself out of the 
sleep of security and lethargy of insensibility, to lay firm hold 
of Jehovah, i.e. not to let Him go till He blessed him and his 
people again. The curse of God pressed every one down; God 
had withdrawn His grace from them, and given them up to the 
consequences of their sins. The form 129M) is not softened 
from the pilel sum, but is a kal like 322" in Job xxxi. 15 
(which see), 33 being used in a transitive sense, as kan is there 
(cf. shabh, ch. lii. 8; mush, Zech. iii. 9). The LXX., Targ., 
and Syr. render it et tradidisti nos; but we cannot conclude 
‘from this with any certainty that they read 0222"), which 
Knobel follows Ewald in correcting into the incorrect form 
339M), The prophet himself had the expression miggen b‘yad 
(Gen. xiv. 20, cf. Job viii. 4) in his mind, in the sense of 
liquefecisti nos in manum, equivalent to liquefeciste et tradidisti 
(wapéSaxas, Rom. i. 28), from which it is evident that 7!2 is 
not a mere Sid (L.XX.), but the “hand” of the transgressions 
is their destructive and damning power. 

This was the case when the measure of Israel’s sins had 
become full. They were carried into exile, where they sank 
deeper and deeper. The great mass of the people proved them- 
selves to be really massa perdita, and perished among the 
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heathen. But there were some, though a vanishingly small 
number, who humbled themselves under the mighty hand of 
God, and, when redemption could not be far off, wrestled in 
such prayers as these, that the nation might share it in its 
entirety, and if possible not one be left behind. With 753) the 
existing state of sin and punishment is placed among the 
things of the past, and the petition presented that the present 
moment of prayer may have all the significance of a turning- 
point in their history. Vers. 7, 8 (8, 9). “ And now, O Jehorah, 
Thou art our Father: we are the clay, and Thou our Maker ; 
and we are all the work of Thy hand. Be not extremely angry, 
O Jehovah, and remember not the transgression for ever! Behold, 
consider, we beseech Thee, we are all Thy people.” The state of 
things must change at last; for Israel is an image made by 
Jehovah ; yea, more than this, Jehovah is the begetter of Israel, 
and loves Israel not merely as a sculptor, but as a father 
(compare ch. xlv. 9, 10, and the unquestionable passage of 
Isaiah in ch. xxix. 16). Let Him then not be angry 78271, 
“ to the utmost measure” (cf. Ps. cxix. 8), or if we paraphrase 
it according to the radical meaning of 1K», “ till the weight 
becomes intolerable.” Let Him not keep in mind the guilt for 
ever, to punish it; but, in consideration of the fact that Israel 
is the nation of His choice, let mercy take the place of justice. 
+] strengthens the petition in its own way (see Gen. xxx. 34), 
just as 82 does; and 0'3N signifies here, as elsewhere, to fix the 
eye upon anything. The object, in this instance, is the existing 
fact expressed in “ we are all Thy people.” Hitzig is correct 
in regarding the repetition of “all of us” in this prayer as 
significant. The object throughout is to entreat that the whole 
nation may participate in the inheritance of the coming salva- 
tion, in order that the exodus from Babylonia may resemble 
the exodus from Egypt. 

The re-erection of the ruins of the promised land requires 
the zeal of every one, and this state of ruin must not continue. 
It calls ont the love and faithfulness of Jehovah. Vers. 9-11. 
“ The cities of Thy holiness have become a pasture-ground; Zion 
has become a pasture-ground, Jerusalem a desert. The house of 
our holiness and of our adorning, where our fathers praised Thee, 
is given up to the fire, and everything that was our delight given 
up to devastation. Wilt Thou restrain Thyself in spite of this, 
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O Jehovah, be silent, and leave us to suffer the utmost?” Jeru- 
salem by itself could not possibly be called “ cities” (ar2), say 
with reference to the upper and lower cities (Vitringa). It is 
merely mentioned by name as the most prominent of the many 
cities which were all “ holy cities,” inasmuch as the whole of 
Canaan was the land of Jehovah (ch. xiv. 25), and His holy 
territory (Ps. Ixxviii. 54). The word midbér (pasture-land, 
heath, different from tsiyydh, the pastureless desert, ch. xxxv. 
1) is repeated, for the purpose of showing that the same 
fate had fallen upon Zion-Jerusalem as upon the rest of the 
cities of the land. The climax of the terrible calamity was 
the fact, that the temple had also fallen a prey to the burn- 
ing of the fire (compare for the fact, Jer. lii. 13). The people 
call it “ house of our holiness and of our glory.” Jehovah’s 
godesh and tiph’ereth have, as it were, transplanted heaven 
to earth in the temple (compare ch. Ixiii. 15 with ch. lx. 7); 
and this earthly dwelling-place of God is Israel’s possession, 
and therefore Israel’s godesh and tiphereth. The relative 
clause describes what sublime historical reminiscences are 
attached to the temple: WS is equivalent to OY Wk, as in 
Gen. xxxix. 20, Num. xx. 13 (compare Ps. Ixxxiv. 4), Deut. 
viii. 15, ete. mobn has chateph-pathach, into which, as a 
rule, the vocal sheva under the first of two similar letters is 
changed. Machdmaddéna (our delights) may possibly include 
favourite places, ornamental buildings, and pleasure grounds ; 
but the parallel leads us rather to think primarily of things 
associated with the worship of God, in which the people found 
a holy delight. 55, contrary to the usual custom, is here fol- 
lowed by the singular of the predicate, as in Prov. xvi. 2, Ezek. 
xxxi. 15 (cf. Gen. ix. 29). Will Jehovah still put restraint 
upon Himself, and cause His merciful love to keep silence, 
nsrby, with such a state of things as this, or notwithstanding 
this state of things (Job x. 7)? On Pani, see ch. lxiii. 15, 
xlii, 14. The suffering would indeed increase T8O~7Y (to the 
utmost), if it caused the destruction of Israel, or should not be 
followed at last. by Israel’s restoration. Jehovah’s compassion 
cannot any longer thus forcibly restrain itself; it must break 
forth, like Joseph’s tears in the recognition scene (Gen. xlv. 1). 
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SECOND CLOSING PROPHECY.—Cuap. Lxv. 
JEHOVAH'S ANSWER TO THE CHURCH'S PRAYER. 


After the people have poured out their heart before Je- 
hovah, He announces what they may expect from Him. But 
instead of commencing with a promise, as we might anticipate 
after the foregoing prayer, He begins with reproach and threat- 
ening; for although the penitential portion of the community 
had included the whole nation in their prayer, it was destrac- 
tion, and not deliverance, which awaited one portion of the 
nation, and that portion was the greater one. The great mass 
were in that state of “sin unto death” which defies all inter- 
cession (1 John v.16), because they had so scornfully and 
obstinately resisted the grace which had been so long and so 
incessantly offered to them. Vers. 1, 2. “ Iwas discernible to 
those who did not inquire, discoverable by those who did not seek 
ne. I said, ‘ Here am I, here am J, to a nation where my name 
was not called. I spread out my hands all the day to a refractory 
people, who walked in the way that was not good, after their own 
thoughts.” The LXX. (A) render ver. la, “ I was found by 
those who did not seek me, I became manifest to those who did 
not ask for me” (B reverses the order); and in Rom. x. 20, 21, 
Paul refers ver. 1 to the Gentiles, and ver. 2 to Israel. The 
former, to whom He has hitherto been strange, enter into 
fellowship with Him; whilst the latter, to whom He has con- 
stantly offered Himself, thrust Him away, and lose His fellow- 
ship. Luther accordingly adopts this rendering: “I shall be 
sought by those who did not ask for me, I shall be found by 
those who did not seek me. And to the heathen who did not 
call upon my name, I say, Here am I, here am I.” Zwingli, 
again, observes on ver. 1, “ This is an irresistible testimony to 
the adoption of the Gentiles.” Calvin also follows the apostle’s 
exposition, and observes, that “ Paul argues boldly for the 
calling of the Gentiles on the ground of this passage, and says 
that Isaiah dared to proclaim and assert that the Gentiles had 
been called by God, because he announced a greater thing, 
and announced it more clearly than the reason of those times 
would bear.” Of all the Jewish expositors, there is only one, 
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viz. Gecatilia, who refers ver. 1 to the Gentiles; and of all the 
Christian expositors of modern times, there is only one, viz. 
Hendewerk, who interprets it in this way, without having been 
influenced by the quotation made by Paul. Hofmann, how- 
ever, and Stier, feel obliged to follow the apostle’s exposition, 
and endeavour to vindicate it. But we have no sympathy with 
any such untenable efforts to save the apostle’s honour. In 
Rom. ix. 25, 26, he also quotes Hos. ii. 25 and ii. 1 in support 
of the calling of the Gentiles; whereas he could not have 
failed to know, that it is the restoration of Israel to favour 
which is alluded to there. He merely appeals to Hos. ii. in 
support of the New Testament fact of the calling of the Gen- 
tiles, so far as it is in these words of the Old Testament prophet 
that the fact is most adequately expressed. And according to 
1 Pet. ii. 10, Peter received the same impression from Hosea’s 
words. But with the passage before us it is very different. 
The apostle shows, by the way in which he applies the Scrip- 
ture, how he depended in this instance upon the Septuagint 
translation, which was in his own hands and those of his readers 
also, and by which the allusion to the Gentiles is naturally 
suggested, even if not actually demanded. And we may also 
assume that the apostle himself understood the Hebrew text, 
with which he, the pupil of Rabban Gamaliel, was of course 
well acquainted, in the same sense, viz. as relating to the calling 
of the Gentiles, without being therefore legally bound to adopt 
the same interpretation. The interchange of ‘3 (cf. ch. lv. 5) 
and OY; the attribute "2¥2 NIP Nd, which applies to heathen, 
and heathen only ; the possibility of interpreting ch. Ixv. 1, 2, in 
harmony with the context both before and after, if ver. 1 be 
taken as referring to the Gentiles, on the supposition that 
Jehovah is here contrasting His success with the Gentiles and 
His failure with Israel: all these certainly throw weight into 
the seale. Nevertheless they are not decisive, if we look at the 
Hebrew alone, apart altogether from the LXX. For nidrashti 
does not mean “I have become manifest ;” but, regarded as 
the so-called niphal tolerativum (according to Ezek. xiv. 3, xx. 
3, 31, xxxvi. 87), “I permitted myself to he explored or found 
out ;” and consequently "D832, according to ch. lv. 6, “TI let 
myself be found.” And so explained, ver. 1 stands in a parallel 
relation to ch. Iv. 6: Jehovah was searchable, was discoverable 
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(cf. Zeph. i. 6) to those who asked no questions, and did not 
seek Him (812? = xd “WIND, Ges. § 123, 3), ie. He displayed to 
Israel the fulness of His nature and the possibility of His 
fellowship, although they did not bestir themselves or trouble 
themselves in the least about Him,—a view which is confirmed 
by the fact that ver. 16 merely refers to offers made to them, 
and not to results of any kind. Israel, however, is called 
yovia NIp-ND “3, not as a nation that was not called by Jehovah’s 
name (which would be expressed by §7?3, ch. xliii. 7; ef. ‘879, 
Kdntos pov, ch. xlviii. 12), but as a nation where (supply ’asher) 
Jehovah’s name was not invoked (LXX. “ who called not 
upon my name”), and therefore as a thoroughly heathenish 
nation ; for which reason we have goi (L.X-X. évos) here, and 
not ‘am (UX X. rads). Israel was estranged from Him, just 
like the heathen; but He still turned towards them with 
infinite patience, and (as is added in ver. 2) with ever open 
arms of love. He spread out His hands (as a man does to draw 
another towards him to embrace him) all the day (7.e. conti- 
nually, cf. ch. xxviii. 24) towards an obstinate people, who 
walked in the way that was not good (cf. Ps. xxxvi. 5, Prov. 
xvi. 29; here with the article, which could not be repeated 
with the adjective, because of the >), behind their own 
thoughts. That which led them, and which they followed, was 
not the will of God, but selfish views and purposes, according 
to their own hearts’ lusts; and yet Jehovah did not let them 
alone, but they were the constant thought and object of His love, 
which was ever seeking, alluring, and longing for their salvation. 

But through this obstinate and unyielding rejection of His 
love they have excited wrath, which, though long and patiently 
suppressed, now bursts forth with irresistible violence. Vers. 
3-5. “ The people that continually provoketh me by defying me 
to my face, sacrificing in the gardens, and burning incense upon 
the tiles; who sit in the graves, and spend the night in closed 
places ; to eat the flesh of swine, and broken pieces of abomina- 
tions is in their dishes ; who say, Stop! come not too near me; 
jor I am holy to thee: they are a smoke in my nose, a fire 
blazing continually.” 28 (these) in ver. 56 is retrospective, 
summing up the subject as described in vers. 3-5a, and what 
follows in ver. 56 contains the predicate. The heathenish 
practices of the exiles are here depicted, and in ver. 7 they are 
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expressly distinguished from those of their fathers. Hence 
there is something so peculiar in the description, that we look 
in vain for parallels among those connected with the idolatry 
of the Israelites before the time of the captivity. There is 
only one point of resemblance, viz. the allusion to gardens as 
places of worship, which only occurs in the book of Isaiah, and 
in which our passage, together with ch. lvii. 5 and Ixvi. 17, 
strikingly coincides with ch. i. 29. “Upon my face” (‘al- 
panai) is equivalent to “freely and openly, without being 
ashamed of me, or fearing me;” cf. Job i. 11, vi. 28, 
xxi. 31. “Burning incense upon the bricks” carries us to 
Babylonia, the true home of the cocti lateres (laterculi). The 
thorah only mentions l’bhénim in connection with Babylonian 
and Egyptian buildings. The only altars that it allows are 
altars of earth thrown up, or of unhewn stones and wooden 
beams with a brazen covering. “They who sit in the graves,” 
according to Vitringa, are they who sacrifice to the dead. He 
refers to the Greek and Roman inferie and februationes, or 
expiations for the dead, as probably originating in the East. 
Sacrifices for the dead were offered, in fact, not only in India 
and Persia, but also in Hither Asia among the Ssabians, and 
therefore probably in ancient Mesopotamia and Babylonia. 
But were they offered in the graves themselves, as we must 
assume from 0'73)3 (not Map") 2 Nothing at all is known 
of this, and Battcher (de inferis, § 234) is correct in rendering 
it “among (inter) the graves,” and supposing the object to be 
to hold intercourse there with the dead and with demons. The 
next point, viz. passing the night in closed places (i.e. places 
not accessible to every one: m‘tsurim, custodita = clausa, like 
n“imim, amena), may refer to the mysteries celebrated in 
natural caves and artificial crypts (on the mysteries of the 
Ssabians, see Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier u. der Ssabismus, ii. 332 
sqq.). But the LXX. and Syriac render it év trois omnAaios 
xopovra. S? évimrma, evidently understanding it to refer to 
the so-called incubare, éyxoysacOar; and so Jerome explains it. 
“In the temples of idols,” he says, “ where they were accus- 
tomed to lie upon the skins of the victims stretched upon the 
ground, to gather future events from their dreams.” The 
expression ubhann‘tsurim points not so much to open temples, 
as to inaccessible caves or subterraneous places. G. Rawlinson 
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(Monarchies, ii. 269) mentions the discovery of “clay idols in 
holes below the pavement of palaces.” From the next charge, 
“ who eat there the flesh of the swine,” we may infer that the 
Babylonians offered swine in sacrifice, if not as a common 
thing, yet like the Egyptians and other heathen, and ate their 
flesh (“the flesh taken from the sacrifice,” 2 Macc. vi. 21) ; 
whereas among the later Ssabians (Harranians) the swine was 
not regarded as either edible or fit for sacrifice. On the 
synecdochical character of the sentence amp pvdap PBA, see 
at ch. v. 12a, cf. Jer. xxiv. 2. Knobel’s explanation, “pieces” 
(but it is not P15!) “of abominations are their vessels, z.e. those 
of their cepocxomia,” is a needless innovation. bab signifies a 
stench, putrefaction (Ezek. iv. 14, b’sar piggil), then in a con- 
crete sense anything corrupt or inedible, a thing to be abhorred 
according to the laws of food or the law generally (syn. bpp, 
DB); and when connected with PI (chethib), which hears 
the same relation to Pv! as crumbs or pieces (from P18, to 
crumble) to broth (from P%>, to rub off or scald off), it means 
a decoction, or broth made either of such kinds of flesh or such 
parts of the body as were forbidden by the law. The context 
also points to such heathen sacrifices and sacrificial meals as 
were altogether at variance with the Mosaic law. For the five 
following words proceed from the mouths of persons who fancy 
that they have derived a high degree of sanctity either from 
the mysteries, or from their participation in rites of peculiar 
sacredness, so that to every one who ahstains from such rites, 
or does not enter so deeply into them as they do themselves, 
they call out their “odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” Toe P, 
keep near to thyself, zc. stay where you are, like the Arabic 
idhab ileika, go away to thyself, for take thyself off. *3-vin-dx 
(according to some mss. with mercha tifchah), do not pnsh 
against me (equivalent to Ayer eA or wp-AwA, get away, make 
room; Gen. xix. 9, Isa. xlix. 20), for g*dashtikhd, I am holy to 
thee, z.e. unapproachable. The verbal suffix is used for the 
dative, as in ch. xliv. 21 (Ges. § 121, 4), for it never occurred 
to any of the Jewish expositors (all of whom give sanctus pre 
te as a gloss) that the Kal gddash was used im a transitive sense, 
like chdzag in Jer. xx. 7, as Luther, Calvin, and even Hitzig 
suppose. Nor is the exclamation the well-meant warning 
against the communication of a burdensome g‘dusshéh, which 
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had to be removed by washing before a man could proceed to 
the duties of every-day life (such, for example, as the g’dusshah 
of the man who had touched the flesh of a sin-offering, or been 
sprinkled with the blood of a sin-offering; Lev. vi. 20, cf. Ezek. 
xliv. 19, xlvi. 20). It is rather a proud demand to respect the 
sacro-sancius, and not to draw down the chastisement of the 
gods by the want of reverential awe. After this elaborate 
picture, the men who are so degenerate receive their fitting 
predicate. They are fuel for the wrath of God, which mani- 
fests itself, as it were, in smoking breath. This does not now 
need for the first time to seize upon them; but they are already 
in the midst of the fire of wrath, and are burning there in 
inextinguishable flame. 

The justice of God will not rest till it has procured for 
itself the fullest satisfaction. Vers. 6, 7. “ Behold, it is 
written before me: I will not keep silence without having recom- 
pensed, and I will recompense into their basom. Your affences, 
and the offences of your fathers together, saith Jehovah, that they 
have burned incense upon the mountains, and insulted me upon 
the hills, and I measure their reward first of all into their bosom.” 
Vitringa has been misled by such passages as ch. x. 1, Job 
xiii. 26, Jer. xxii. 30, in which kdthabh (hiti@bh) is used to 
signify a written decree, and understands by kh*thabhah the sen- 
tence pronounced by God; but the reference really is to their 
idolatrous conduct and contemptuous defiance of the laws of 
God. This is ever before Him, written in indelible characters, 
waiting for the day of vengeance; for, according to the figura- 
tive language of Scripture, there are heavenly books, in which 
the good and evil works of men are entered. And this agrees 
with what follows: “I will not be silent, without having first 
repaid,” etc. The accentuation very properly places the tone 
upon the penultimate of the first shillamti as being a pure 
perfect, and upon the last syllable of the second as a perf. 
consec. OX °2 preceded by a future and followed by a perfect 
signifies, “but if (without having) first,” ete. (ch. lv. 10; Gen. 
xxxii. 27; Lev. xxii. 6; Ruth iii. 18; cf. Judg. xv. 7). The 
original train of thought was, “TI will not keep silence, for I 
shall first of all keep silence when,” etc. Instead of ‘al chégdm, 
“wpon their bosom,” we might have ’el chégdm, into their 
bosom, as in Jer. xxxii. 18, Ps. Ixxix. 12. In ver. 7 the keri 
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really has ’el instead of ‘al, whilst in ver. 6 the chethib is ‘al 
without any keri (for the figure itself, compare Luke vi. 38, 
“into your bosom”). The thing to be repaid follows in ver. 
7a; it is not governed, however, by shillamti, as the form of 
the address clearly shows, but by ’dshallém understood, which 
may easily be supplied. Whether ’disher is to be taken in the 
sense of gui or quod (that), it is hardly possible to decide; but 
the construction of the sentence favours the latter. Sacrificing 
“upon mountains and hills” (and, what is omitted here, “under 
every green tree”) is the well-known standing phrase used to 
describe the idolatry of the times preceding the captivity (cf. 
ch. lvii. 7; Hos. iv. 18; Ezek. vi. 18). ‘7% points back to 
v’shillamti in ver. 60, after the object has been more precisely 
defined. Most of the modern expositors take mix] onbyp 
together, in the sense of “their former wages,” i.e. the recom- 
pense previously deserved by their fathers. But in this case 
the concluding clanse would only affirm, by the side of ver. 7a, 
that the sins of the fathers would be visited upon them. More- 
over, this explanation has not only the accents against it, but 
also the parallel in Jer. xvi. 18 (see Hitzig), which evidently 
stands in a reciprocal relation to the passage before us. Con- 
sequently ri’shonéh must be an adverb, and the meaning evi- 
dently is, that the first thing which Jehovah had to do by virtue 
of His holiness was to punish the sins of the apostate Israelites; 
and He would so punish them, that inasmuch as the sins of the 
children were merely the continuation of the fathers’ sins, the 
punishment would be measured out according to the desert of 
both together. ‘ 

As the word vi’shonah (first of all) has clearly intimated 
that the work of the fnture will not all consist in the execution 
of penal justice, there is no abruptness in the transition from 
threatening to promises. Vers. 8, 9. “ Thus saith Jehovah, As 
when the must is found in the cluster, men say, Do not destroy it, 
for there is a blessing within it, so will I do for the sake of my 
servants, that I may not destroy the whole. And I will bring 
forth a seed out of Jacob, and an heir of my mountains out of 
Judah, and my chosen ones shall inherit it, and my servants shall 
dwell there.” Of the two co-ordinate clauses of the protasis 
(ver. 8a), the first contains the necessary condition of the 
second. Hattirdsh (must, or the juice of the grapes, from 
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yarash, possibly primarily nothing more than receipt, or the 
produce of labonr) and bé@eshkol have both of them the article 
generally found in comparisons (Ges. § 109, Anm. 1); 798) 
signifies, as in ch. xlv. 24, “men say,” with the most general 
and indefinite subject. As men do not destroy a juicy cluster 
of grapes, because they would thereby destroy the blessing 
of God which it contains; so will Jehovah for His servants’ 
sake not utterly destroy Israel, but preserve those who are the 
clusters in the vineyard (ch. iii. 14, v. 1-7) or upon the vine 
(Ps. Ixxx. 9 sqq.) of Israel. He will not destroy hakkol, the 
whole without exception; that is to say, keeping to the figure, 
not “the juice with the skin and stalk,” as Knobel and Hahn 
explain it, but “the particular clusters in which juice is con- 
tained, along with the degenerate neglected vineyard or vine, 
which bears for the most part only sour grapes (ch. v. 4) 
or tendrils without fruit (cf. ch. xviii. 5). The servants of 
Jehovah, who resemble these clusters, remain preserved. 
Jehovah brings out, causes to go forth, calls to the light of 
day (ssi as in ch. liv. 16; here, however, it is by means of 
sifting: Ezek. xx. 34 sqq.), out of Jacob and Judah, i.e. the 
people of the two captivities (see ch. xlvi. 3), a seed, a family, 
that takes possession of His mountains, #.e. His holy mountain- 
land (ch. xiv. 25, ef. Ps. exxi. 1, and har godshi, which is used 
in the same sense in ch. xi. 9, Ixv. 25). As “my mountain” 
is equivalent in sense to the “land of Israel,” for which Ezekiel 
is fond of saying “the mountains of Israel” (e.g. ch. vi. 2, 3), the 
promise proceeds still further to say, “and my chosen ones will 
take possession thereof” (viz. of the land, ch. Ix. 21, ef. vili. 21). 

From west to east, i.e. in its whole extent, the land then 
presents the aspect of prosperous peace. Ver. 10. “ And the 
plain of Sharon becomes a meadow for flocks, and the valley of 
Achor a resting-place for oxen, for my people that asketh for me.” 
Hasshéron (Sharon) is the plain of rich pasture-land which 
stretches along the coast of the Mediterranean from Yafo to 
the neighbourhood of Carmel. ‘Hmeg “Akhor is a valley which 
became renowned through the stoning of Achan, in a range of 
hills running through the plain of Jericho (see Keil on Josh. 
vii, 24 sqq.). From the one to the other will the wealth in 
flocks extend, and in the one as well as in the other will that 
peace prevail which is row enjoyed by the people of Jehovah, 
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who inquired for Him in the time of suffering, and therefore 
bear this name in truth. The idyllic picture of peace is 
thoroughly characteristic of Isaiah: see, for example, ch. xxxii. 
20; and for rébhets with néveh, compare ch. xxxv. 7. 

The prophecy now turns again to those already indicated 
and threatened in vers. 1-7. Vers. 11, 12. “ And ye, who are 
enemies to Jehovah, O ye that are unmindful of my holy moun- 
tain, who prepare a table for Gad, and fill up mixed drink for 
the goddess of destiny,—TI have destined you to the sword, and ye 
will all bow down to the slaughter, because I have called and ye 
have not replied, I have spoken and ye have not heard; and ye did 
evil in mine eyes, and ye chose that which I did not like.” It 
may be taken for granted as a thing generally admitted, that 
ver. 116 refers to two deities, and to the lectisternia (meals of 
the gods, cf. Jer. vii. 18, li. 44) held in their honour. 71 
indy is the other side of the lectum sternere, i.e. the spread- 
ing of the cushions upon which the images of the gods were 
placed during such meals of the gods as these. In the passage 
before us, at any rate, the lectus answering to the shulchdn (like 
the sella used in the case of the goddesses) is to be taken as a 
couch for eating, not for sleeping on. In the second clause, 
therefore, 9D! "0b pxbopn (which is falsely accentuated in 
our editions with tifehah mercha silluk, instead of mercha tifchah 
silluk), 1009 xd) signifies to fill with mixed drink, i.e. with 
wine mixed with spices, probably oil of spikenard. xbp may be 
connected not only with the accusative of the vessel filled, but 
also with that of the thing with which it is filled (eg. Ex. 
xxviii. 17). Both names have the article, like 5y37. [30 is 
perfectly clear; if used as an appellative, it would mean 
“ good fortune.” The word has this meaning in all the three 
leading Semitic dialects, and it also occurs in this sense in 
Gen. xxx. 11, where the chethib is to be read 122 (LXX. ev 
tvyn). The Aramean definitive is 873 (not 818), as the Arabic 
‘gadd evidently shows. The primary word is 113 (Arab. ‘gadda), 


to cut off, to apportion; so that os, like the synonymous 


ae signifies that which is appointed, more especially the 


good fortune appointed. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that Gad, the god of good fortune, more especially if the name 
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of the place Baal-Gad is to be explained in the same way as 
Baal-hammén, is Baal (Bel) as the god of good fortune. 
Gecatilia (Mose ha-Cohen) observes, that this is the deified 
planet Jupiter. This star is called by the Arabs “the greater 
luck” as being the star of good fortune; and in all proba- 
bility it is also the rabb-el-bacht (lord of good fortune) wor- 
shipped by the Ssabians (Chwolsohn, ii. 30, 32). It is true 
that it is only from the passage before us that we learn that 
it was worshipped by the Babylonians; for although H. 
Rawlinson once thought that he had found the names Gad 
and Menni in certain Babylonian inscriptions (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, xii. p. 478), the Babylonian Pantheon in 
G. Rawlinson’s Monarchies contains neither of these names. 
With this want of corroborative testimony, the fact is worthy 
of notice, that a Rabbi named ‘Ula, who sprang from Babylon, 
explains the watt of the Mishna by x24 ND (a sofa dedicated 
to the god of prosperity, and often left unused) (6. Nedarim 
56a; cf. Sanhedrin 20a). But if Gad is Jupiter, nothing is 
more probable than that Meni is Venus; for the planet Venus is 
also regarded as a star of prosperity, and is called by the Arabs 
“the lesser Inck.”’ The name Meni in itself, indeed, does not 
necessarily point to a female deity; for m’ni from mdndh, if taken 
as a passive participial noun (like 3 12, a creature), signifies 
“that which is apportioned ;” or if taken as a modification 
of the primary form many, like "3, "bn, ‘28, and many others, 
allotment, destination, fate. We have synonyms in the Arabic 
mana-n and meniye, and the Persian bacht (adopted into the 
Arabic), which signify the general fate, and from which bago- 
bacht is distinguished as signifying that which is exceptionally 
allotted by the gods. The existence of a deity of this name 
mni is also probably confirmed by the occurrence of the per- 


1 The foreign formula of incantation given in b. Sabbath 67a, 3°73 
OVID OOWIN xb pip) (according to the glosses, “ O Fortune, give good 
fortune, and be not tardy day and night”), also belongs here; whereas the 
name of a place not far from Siloah, called Gad-yavan (Gad of Greece), con- 
tains some allusion to the mythology of Greece, which we are unable to 
trace. In the later usage of the language Gad appears to have acquired 
the general meaning of numen (e.g. b. Chullin 40a: 907 N53, the mountain- 
spirit) ; and this helps to explain the fact that in Pehlewi }01) signifies 
majesty in a royal, titular sense (see Vuller’s Lez. ; and Spiegel in the 
Indische Studien, 8, 412). 
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sonal name ‘072 on certain Arameo-Persian coins of the 
Achazmenides,! with which Fiirst associates the personal name 
Achiman (see his Lex.), combining to with Myjv, and %3 with 
Myvn, as Movers (Phénizier, i. 650) and Knobel have also 
done. } and ‘2 would then be Semitic forms of these Indo- 
Germanic names of deities; for Mav is Deus Lunus, the 
worship of which in Carre (Charran) is mentioned by Spartian 
in ch. vi. of the Life of Caracalla, whilst Strabo (xii. 3, 31, 32) 
speaks of it as being worshipped in Pontus, Phrygia, and other 
places; and Myvy is Dea Luna (cf. Tevetry Mavy in Plut. 
quest. rom. 52, Genita Mana in Plin. h. n. 29, 4, and Dea 
Mena in Augustine, Civ. 4, 11), which was worshipped, accord- 
ing to Diodorus (iii. 56) and Nonnus (Dionys. v. 70 ss.), in 
Pheenicia and Africa. The rendering of the LXX. may be 
quoted in favour of the identity of the latter with ‘20 (€érowud- 
tovres t@ Sarpovim (another reading Saimov) tpdmefav nab 
wAnpodvTes TH TUYD Képacpa), especially if we compare with this 
what Macrobius says in Saturn. i. 19, viz. that “according to 
the Egyptians there are four of the gods which preside over the 
birth of men, Aaiuav, Tiyn, "Epes, ’Avayxn. Of these Daiman 
is the sun, the author of spirit, of warmth, and of light. Tychée 
is the moon, as the goddess through whom all bodies below the 
moon grow and disappear, and whose ever changing course 
accompanies the multiform changes of this mortal life.”? In 
perfect harmony with this is the following passage of Vettius 
Valens, the astrologer of Antioch, which has been brought to 
light by Selden in his Syntagma de Diis Syris: KAjpoe ris 
Tuyns Kat Tod Saiuevos onuaivovow (viz. by the signs of 
nativity) Avy te Kal oeAnvnv. Rosenmiiller very properly 
traces back the Sept. rendering to this Egyptian view, accord- 
ing to which Gad is the sun-god, and M/‘ni the lunar goddess 
as the power of fate. Now it is quite true that the passage 
before us refers to Babylonian deities, and not to Egyptian ; 
at the same time there might be some relation between the two 
views, just as in other instances ancient Babylonia and Egypt 
coincide. But there are many objections that may be offered 
to the combination of 3 (Meni) and May: (1) The Baby- 
lonian moon-deity was either called Sim, as among the ancient 


1 See Rédiger in the concluding part of the thes. p. 97. 
2 See Ge. Zoega’s Abhandlungen, edited by Welcker (1817), pp. 89, 40. 
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Shemites generally, or else by other names connected with ™ 
{7™) and chémar. (2) The moon is called mds in Sanscrit, 
Zendic mdo, Neo-Pers. méh (mah) ; but in the Arian languages 
we meet with no such names as could be traced to a root mén 
as the expansion of md (to measure), like p/p (urn), Goth. 
mena; for the ancient proper names which Movers cites, viz. 
’Apiapévys, ’Aptapévys, etc., are traceable rather to the Arian 
manas == wévos, mens, with which Minerva (Menerva, endowed 
with mind) is connected. (3) If m'ni were the Semitic form 
of the name for the moon, we should expect a closer reciprocal 
relation in the meanings of the words. We therefore subscribe 
to the view propounded by Gesenius, who adopts the pairing 
of Jupiter and Venus common among the Arabs, as the two 
heavenly bodies that preside over the fortunes of men; and un- 
derstands by M’ni Venus, and by Gad Jupiter. There is nothing 
at variance with this in the fact that “Ashtoreth (Ishtar, with 
’Ashéréh) is the name of Venus (the morning star), as we have 
shown at ch. xiv. 12. Mni is her special name as the bestower 
of good fortune and the distributor of fate generally; probably 
identical with Afandt, one of the three leading deities of the 
pre-Islamitish Arabs.’ The address proceeds with umdnithi 
(and I have measured), which forms an apodosis and contains 
a play upon the name of Meni, ver. 11 being as it were a protasis 
indicating the principal reason of their approaching fate. Be- 
cause they sued for the favour of the two gods of fortune 
(the Arabs call them es-sa‘ddéni, “the two fortunes”) and put 
Jeliovah into the shade, Jehovah would assign them to the 
sword, and they would all have to bow down (373 as in ch. x. 
4). Another reason is now assigned for this, the address thus 
completing the circle, viz., because when I called ye did not 
reply, when I spake ye did not hear (this is expressed in the 
same paratactic manner as in ch. v. 4, xii. 1, ]. 2), and ye have 
done, etc.: an explanatory clause, consisting of four members, 
which is repeated almost word for word in ch. Ixvi. 4 (cf. lvi. 4). 

On the ground of the sin thus referred to again, the 
proclamation of punishment is renewed, and the different fates 
awaiting the servants of Jehovah and those by whom He is 
despised are here announced in five distinct theses and antt- 

1 See Krehl, Religion der vorislamischen Araber, p. 78. Sprenger in his 
Life of Mohammad, 1862, compares the Arabic Mandt with 1719. 
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theses. Wers. 18-16. “ Therefore thus saith the Lord, Jehovah: 
Behold my servants will eat, but ye will hunger ; behold my ser- 
vants will drink, but ye will thirst ; behold my servants will rejoice, 
but ye will be put to shame; behold my servants will exult for 
delight of heart, but ye will ery for anguish of heart, and ye will 
lament for brokenness of spirit. And ye will leave your name 
for a curse to my chosen ones, and the Lord, Jehovah, will slay 
thee ; but His servants He will call by another name, so that who- 
ever blesseth himself in the land will bless himself by the God of 
truthfulness, and whoever sweareth in the land will swear by the 
God of truthfulness, because the former troubles are forgotten, 
and because they have vanished from mine eyes.” The name 
Adonai is connected with the name Jehovah for the purpose of 
affirming that the God of salvation and judgment has the 
power to carry His promises and threats into execution. 
Starving, confounded by the salvation they had rejected @WIA 
as in ch. Ixvi. 5), crying and wailing (°F, fut. hiph. as in ch. 
xv. 2, with a double preformative; Ges. § 70, 2 Anm.) for 
sorrow of heart and crushing of spirit (shebher, rendered very 
well by the L:XX. ovvtp1f7, as in ch. lxi. 1, cuvterpippévovs), 
the rebellious ones are left behind in the land of captivity, 
whilst the servants of Jehovah enjoy the richest blessings from 
God in the land of promise (ch. lxii. 8,9). The former, perish- 
ing in the land of captivity, leave their name to the latter as 
sh*bhi' Gh, 1.e. to serve as a formula by which to swear, or rather 
to execrate or curse (Num v. 21), so that men will say, “Jehovah 
slay thee, as He slew them.” This, at any rate, is the meaning 
of the threat; but the words '2) 7, cannot contain the 
actual formula, not even if we drop the Vav, as Knobel pro- 
poses, and change yn into yond ; for, in the first place, al- 
though in the doxologies a Hebrew was in the habit of saying 
“b'rakh sh’mo” (bless his name) instead of y*hi sh°mo bdrukh 
(his name be blessed), he never went so far as the Arab with 


his ) SLs ait, but said rather Juan’. Still less could he make 


use of the perfect (indicative) in such sentences as “may he 
slay thee,” instead of the future (voluntative) 17D", unless the 
perfect shared the optative force of the previous future by 
virtue of the consecutio temporum. And secondly, the indispens- 
able 073 or MND would be wanting (see Jer. xxix. 22, cf. Gen. 
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xlviti. 20). We may therefore assume, that the prophet has 
before his mind the words of this imprecatory formula, though 
he does not really express them, and that he deduces from it 
the continuation of the threat. And this explains his passing 
from the plural to the singular. ‘Their name will become an 
execration; but Jehovah will call His servants by another 
name (ef. ch. Ixii. 2), so that henceforth it will be the God of 
the faithfully fulfilled promise whose name men take into their 
mouth when they either desire a blessing or wish to give as- 
surance of the truth (hithbdrzkk b°, to bless one’s self with any 
one, or ‘with the name of any one; Ewald, § 133, Anm. 1). 
No other name of any god is now heard in the land, except 
this gloriously attested name; for the former troubles, which 
included the mixed condition of Israel in exile and the perse- 
cution of the worshippers of Jehovah by the despisers of 
Jehovah, are now forgotten, so that they no longer disturb the 
enjoyment of the present, and are even hidden from the eyes 
of God, so that all thought of ever renewing them is utterly 
remote from His mind. This is the connection between ver. 
16 and vers. 13-15. 7W8 does not mean eo quod here, as in 
Gen. xxxi. 49 for example, but ita ut, as in Gen. xiii. 16. 
What follows is the result of the separation accomplished and 
the promise fulfilled. For the same reason God is called 
Elohé ’émen, “the God of Amen,” i.e. the God who turns what 
He promises into Yea and Amen (2 Cor. i. 20). The epithet 
derived from the confirmatory Amen, which is thus applied to 
Jehovah, is similar to the expression in Rev. iii. 14, where 
Jesus is called “the Amen, the faithful and true witness.” 
The explanatory 4 (for) is emphatically repeated in °3}, as in 
Gen. xxxiii. 11 and 1 Sam. xix. 4 (compare Job xxxviii. 20). 
The inhabitants of the land stand in a close and undisturbed 
relation to the God who has proved Himself to be true to His 
promises; for all the former evils that followed from the sin 
have entirely passed away. 

The fact that they have thus passed away is now still 
farther explained; the prophet heaping up one ki (for) upon 
another, as in ch. ix. 3-5. Vers. 17-19. “ For behold I create 
anew heaven and a new earth; and men will not remember the 
first, nor do they come to any one’s mind. No, be ye joyful 
and exult for even at that which I ereate: for behold I turn 
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Jerusalem into exulting, and her people into joy. And I shall 
exult over Jerusalem, and be joyous over my people, and the voice 
of weeping and screaming will be heard in her no more.’ The 
promise here reaches its culminating point, which had already 
been seen from afar in ch. li. 16. Jehovah creates a new 
heaven and a new earth, which bind so fast with their glory, 
and which so thoroughly satisfy all desires, that there is no 
thought of the former ones, and no one wishes them back 
again. Most of the commentators, from Jerome to Hahn, 
suppose the ri’shdndth in ver. 16 to refer to the former sorrow- 
ful times. Calvin says, “The statement of the prophet, that 
there will be no remembrance of former things, is supposed 
by some to refer to the heaven and the earth, as if he meant, 
that henceforth neither the fame nor even the name of either 
would any more be heard; but I prefer to refer them to the 
former times.” But the correctness of the former explanation 
is shown by the parallel in Jer. iii. 16, which stands in by no 
means an accidental relation to this passage, and where it is 
stated that in the future there will be no ark of the covenant, 
“neither shall it come to mind, neither shall they remember it,” 
inasmuch as all Jerusalem will be the throne of Jehovah, and 
not merely the capporeth with its symbolical cherubim. This 
promise is also a glorious one; but Jeremiah and all the other 
prophets fall short of the eagle-flight of Isaiah, of whom the 
same may be said as of Jolin, “volat avis sine meta.” Luther 
(like Zwingli and Stier) adopts the correct rendering, “ that 
men shall no more remember the former ones (ie. the old 
heaven and old earth), nor take it to heart.” But ‘alah ‘al-lebh 
signifies to come into the mind, not “to take to heart,” and is 
applied to a thing, the thonght of which “ ascends” within us, 
and with which we are inwardly occupied. There is no neces- 
sity to take the futures in ver. 175 as commands (Hitzig) ; for 
awyraS 'D (2 with munach, as in Ven. 1521, after the Masora 
to Num. xxxv. 33) fits on quite naturally, even if we take them 
as simple predictions. Instead of such a possible, though not 
actual, calling back and wishing back, those who survive the 
new times are called upon rather to rejoice for ever in that 
which Jehovah is actually creating, and will have created then. 
Wr, if not regarded as the sccneaGyechiecr is certainly re- 
paved as the object of causality, “in consideration of that 
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which” (cf. ch. xxxi. 6, Gen. ili. 17, Judg. viii. 15), equiva- 
lent to, “on account of that which” (see at ch. Ixiv. 4, xxxv. 1), 
The imperatives sisd v‘gili are not words of admonition so 
much as words of command, and # gives the reason in this 
sense: Jehovah makes Jerusalem giléh and her people mdsde 
(accusative of the predicate, or according to the terminology 
adopted in Becker’s syntax, the “ factitive object,” Ges. § 139, 
2), by making joy its perpetual state, its appointed condition of 
life both inwardly and outwardly. Nor is it joy on the part 
of the church only, but on the part of its God as well (see the 
primary passage in Deut. xxx. 9). When the church thus 
rejoices in God, and God in the church, so that the light of 
the two commingle, and each is reflected in the other; then 
will no sobbing of weeping ones, no sound of lamentation, be 
heard any more in Jerusalem (see the opposite side as expressed 
in ch. li. 35). 

There will be a different measure then, and a much greater 
one, for measuring the period of life and grace. Ver. 20. 
“ And there shall no more come thence a suckling of a few days, 
and an old man who has not lived out all his days; for the youth 
in it will die as one a hundred years old, and the sinner be 
smitten with the curse as one a hundred years old.” Our 
editions of the text commence ver. 20 with mmxd, but ac- 
cording to the Masora (see Mas. finalis, p. 23, col. 7), which 
reckons five mm-nb) at the commencement of verses, and 
includes our verse among them, it must read mavendt, as it is 
also rendered by the LXX. and Targum. The meaning and 
connection are not affected by this various reading. Hence- 
forth there will not spring from Jerusalem (or, what hdyah 
really means, “come into existence ;” “ thence,” misshém, not * 
“from that time,” but locally, as in Hos. ii. 17 and elsewhere, 
ef. ch. lviii. 12) a suckling (see vol. i. p. 188) of days, te. one 
who has only reached the age of a few days (yamim as in Gen. 
xxiv. 55, etc.), nor an old man who has not filled his days, te. 
has not attained to what is regarded as a rule as the full 
measure of human life. He who dies as a youth, or is re- 
garded as having died young, will not die before the hundredth 
year of his life; and the sinner (NOIN7) with seghol, as in Eccl. 
viii. 12, ix. 18; Ges. § 75, Anm. 21) upon whom the curse of 
God falls, and who is overwhelmed by the punishment, will not 
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be swept away before the hundredth year of his life. We can- 
not maintain with Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, ii. 2, 567), that it 
is only in appearance that less is here affirmed than in ch. 
xxv. 8. The reference there is to the ultimate destruction of 
the power of death; here it is merely to the limitation of its 
power. 

In the place of the threatened curses of the law in Lev. 
xxvi. 16 (cf. Deut. xxviii. 30), the very opposite will now 
receive their fullest realization. Vers. 21-23. “ And they will 
build houses and inhabit them, and plant vineyards and enjoy 
the fruit thereof. They will not build and another inhabit, nor 
plant and another enjoy; for like the days of trees are the days 
of my people, and my chosen ones will consume the work of their 
hands. They will not weary themselves in vain, nor bring forth 
for sudden disaster; for they are a family of the blessed of 
Jehovah, and their offspring are left to them.” They themselves 
will enjoy what they have worked for, without some one else 
stepping in, whether a countryman by violence or inheritance, 
or a foreigner by plunder or conquest (ch. )xii. 8), to take pos- 


session of that which they have built and planted (read wor 


without dagesh); for the duration of their life will be as great 
as that of trees (i.e. of oaks, terebinths, and cedars, which live 
for centuries), and thus they will be able thoroughly to enjoy 
in their own person what their hands have made. Billéh does 
net mean merely to use and enjoy, but to use up and consume. 
Work and generation will be blessed then, and there will be 
no more disappointed hopes. They will not weary themselves 
(93: with a preformative * without that of the root) for failure, 
nor get children labbehdléh, i.e. for some calamity to fall sud- 
denly upon them and carry them away (Lev. xxvi. 16, cf. Ps. 
Ixxvili, 33). The primary idea of déhal is either acting, per- 
mitting, or bearing, with the characteristic of being let loose, 
of suddenness, of overthrow, or of throwing into confusion. 
The LXX. renders it eis xardpav, probably according to the 
Egypto-Jewish usage, in which behdléh may have signified 
cursing, like bahle, buhle in the Arabic (see the Appendices). 
The two clauses of the explanation which follows stand in a 
reciprocal relation to the two clauses of the previous promise. 
They are a family of the blessed of God, upon whose labour 
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the blessing of God rests, and their offspring are with them, 
without being lost to them by premature death. This is the 
true meaning, as in Job xxi. 8, and not “their offspring with 
them,” ze. in like manner, as Hitzig supposes. 

All prayer will be heard then. Ver. 24. “And it will come 
to pass: before they call, I will answer ; they are still speaking, 
and I already hear.” The will of the church of the new Jeru- 
salem will be so perfectly the will of Jehovah also, that He 
will hear the slightest emotion of prayer in the heart, the half- 
uttered prayer, and will at once fulfil it (cf. ch. xxx. 19). 

And all around will peace and harmony prevail, even in 
the animal world itself. Ver. 25. “ Wolf and lamb then feed 
together, and the lion eats chopped straw like the ox, and the 
serpent — dust is tts bread. They will neither do harm nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, saith Jehovah.” We have fre- 
quently observed within ch. xl.—Ixvi. (last of all at ch. Ixv. 12, 
ef. Ixvi. 4), how the prophet repeats entire passages from the 
earlier portion of his prophecies almost word for word. Here 
he repeats ch. xi. 6-9 with a compendious abridgment, Ver. 
256 refers to the animals just as it does there. But whilst this 
eustom of self-repetition favours the unity of authorship, N83 
for YIM! = und, which only occurs elsewhere in Ezra and Eccle- 
siastes (answering to the Chaldee 772), might he adduced as 
evidence of the opposite. The only thing that is new in the 
picture as here reproduced, is what is said of the serpent. This 
will no longer watch for human life, but will content itself 
with the food assigned it in Gen. iii. 14. It still continues to 
wriggle in the dust, but without doing injury to man. The 
words affirm nothing more than this, although Stier’s method 
of exposition gets more out, or rather puts more in. The 
assertion of those who regard the prophet speaking here as one 
later than Isaiah, viz. that ver. 25 is only attached quite loosely 
to what precedes, is unjust and untrue. The description of the 
new age closes here, as in ch. xi., with the peace of the world of 
nature, which stands throughout ch. xl.-lxvi. in the closest reci- 
procal relation to man, just as it did in ch. i-xxxix. If we follow 
Hahn, and change the animals into men by simply allegorizing, 
we just throw our exposition back to a standpoint that has been 
long passed by. But to what part of the history of salvation 
are we to Icgk for a place for the fulfilment of such prophecies 
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as these of the state of peace prevailing in nature around the 
church, except in the millennium? A propliet was certainly 
no fanatic, so that we could say, these are beautiful dreams. 
And if, what is certainly true, his prophecies are not intended 
to be interpreted according to the letter, but according to the 
spirit of the letter; the letter is the sheath of the spirit, as 
Luther calls it, and we must not give out as the spirit of the 
letter what is nothing more than a quid-pro-quo of the letter. 
The prophet here promises a new age, in which the patriarchal 
measure of human life will return, in which death will no more 
break off the life that is just beginning to bloom, and in which 
the war of man with the animal world will be exchanged for 
peace without danger. And when is all this te occur? Cer- 
tainly not in the blessed life beyond the grave, to which it 
would be both absurd and impossible to refer these promises, 
since they presuppose a continued mixture of sinners with the 
righteous, and merely a limitation of the power of death, not 
its utter destruction. But when then? ‘This question onght 
to be answered by the anti-millenarians. They throw back 
the interpretation of prophecy to a stage, in which commenta- 
tors were in the habit of lowering the concrete substance of 
the prophecies into mere doctrinal loci communes. They take 
refuge behind the enigmatical character of the Apocalypse, 
without acknowledging that what the Apocalypse predicts 
under the definite form of the millennium is the substance of 
all prophecy, and that no interpretation of prophecy on sound 
principles is any longer possible from the standpoint of an 
orthodox antichiliasm, inasmuch as the antichiliasts twist the 
word in the months of the prophets, and throngh their perver- 
sion of Scripture shake the foundation of all doctrines, every 
one of which rests upon the simple interpretation of the words 
of revelation. But one objection may be made to the supposi- 
tion, that the prophet is here depicting the state of things in 
the millennium ; viz. that this description is preceded by an 
account of the creation of a new heaven and a new earth. 
The prophet appears, therefore, to refer to that Jerusalem, 
which is represented in the Apocalypse as ecming down from 
heaven to earth after the transformation of the globe. But to 
this it may be replied, that the Old Testament prophet was not 
yet able to distinguish from one another the things which the 
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author of the Apocalypse separates into distinct periods. From 
the Old Testament point of view generally, nothing was known 
of a state of blessedness beyond the grave. Hades lay beyond 
this present life; and nothing was known of a heaven in which 
men were blessed. Around the throne of God in heaven 
there were angels and not men. And, indeed, until the risen 
Saviour ascended to heaven, heaven itself was not open to men, 
and therefore there was no heavenly Jerusalem whose descent 
to earth could be anticipated then. Consequently in the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament the eschatological idea of the 
new Cosmos does unquestionably coincide with the millennium. 
Tt is only in the New Testament that the new creation inter- 
venes as a party-wall between this life and the life beyond; 
whereas the Old Testament prophecy brings down the new 
creation itself into the present life, and knows nothing of any 
Jerusalem of the blessed life to come, as distinct from the new 
Jerusalem of the millennium. We-shall meet with a still 
further illustration in ch. Ixvi. of this Old Testament custom 
of reducing the things of the life to come within the limits of 
this present world. 


THIRD CLOSING PROPHECY.—Cuap. Lxv1. 
EXCLUSION OF SCORNERS FROM THE COMING SALVATION. 


Although the note on which this prophecy opens is a 
different one from any that has yet been struck, there are many 
points in which it coincides with the preceding prophecy. For 
not only is ch. Ixv. 12 repeated here in ver. 4, but the sharp 
line of demarcation drawn in ch. ]xv., between the servants of 
Jehovah and the worldly majority of the nation with reference 
to the approaching return to the Holy Land, is continued here. 
As the idea of their return is associated immediately with that of 
the erection of a new temple, there is nothing at all to surprise 
us, after what we have read in ch. Ixv. 8 sqq., in the fact that 
Jehovah expresses His abhorrence at the thought of having a 
temple built by the Israel of the captivity, as the majority then 
were, and does so in such words as those which follow in vers, 
1-4: “Thus saith Jehovah: The heaven is my throne, and the 
earth my footstool. What kind of house is tt that ye would build 
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me, and what kind of place for my rest? My hand hath made 
all these things; then all these things arose, saith Jehovah ; and 
at such persons do I look, at the miserable and broken-hearted, 
and him that trembleth at my word. He that slaughtereth the 
ox is the slayer of a man; he that sacrificeth the sheep is a 
strangler of dogs; he that offereth a meat-offering, it is swine’s 
blood ; he that causeth incense to rise up in smoke, blesseth idols. 
As they have chosen their ways, and their soul cherisheth pleasure 
in their abominations ; so will I choose their ill-treatments, and 
bring their terrors upon them, because I called and no one replied, 
I spake and they did not hear, and they did evil in mine eyes, and 
chose that in which I took no pleasure.” Hitzig is of opinion 
that the author has broken off here, and proceeds quite unex- 
pectedly to denounce the intention to build a temple for Jehovah. 
Those who wish to build he imagines to be those who have made 
up their minds to stay behind in Chaldea, and who, whilst their 
brethren who have returned to their native land are preparing 
to build a temple there, want to have one of their own, just as 
the Jews in Egypt built one for themselves in Leontopolis (see 
vol. i. pp. 362-366). Without some such supposition as this, 
Hitzig thinks it altogether impossible to discover the thread which 
connects the different verses together. This view is at any rate 
better than that of Umbreit, who imagines that the prophet 
places us here “on the loftiest spiritual height of the Christian 
development.” “In the new Jerusalem,” he says, “ there will 
be no temple seen, nor any sacrifice; Jehovah forbids these 
in the strongest terms, regarding them as equivalent to mortal 
sins.” But the prophet, if this-were his meaning, would involve 
himself in self-contradiction, inasmuch as, according to ch. lvi. 
and Ix., there will be a temple in the new Jerusalem with 
perpetual sacrifice, which this prophecy also presupposes in 
vers. 20 sqq. (cf. ver. 6); and secondly, he would contradict 
other prophets, such as Hzekiel and Zechariah, and the spirit 
of the Old Testament generally, in which the statement, that 
whoever slaughters a sacrificial animal in the new Jerusalem 
will be as bad as a murderer, has no parallel, and is in fact 
absolutely impossible. According to Hitzig’s view, on the 
other hand, ver. 3a affirms, that the worship which they would 
be bound to perform in their projected temple would be an 
abomination to Jehovah, however thoroughly it might be made 
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to conform to the Mosaic ritual. But there is nothing in the 
text to sustain the idea, that there is any intention here to 
condemn the building of a temple to Jehovah in Chaldea, 
nor is such an explanation by any means necessary to make the 
text clear. The condemnation on the part of Jehovah has 
reference to the temple, which the returning exiles intend to 
build in Jerusalem. The prophecy is addressed to the entire 
body now ready to return, and says to the whole without 
exception, that Jehovah, the Creator of heaven and earth, does 
not stand in need of any house erected by human hands, and 
then proceeds to separate the penitent from those that are at 
enmity against God, rejects in the most scornful manner all 
offerings in the form of worship on the part of the latter, and 
threatens them with divine retribution, having dropped in 
vers. 3b-4 the form of address to the entire body. Just as in 
the Psalm of Asaph (Ps. 1.) Jehovah refuses animal and other 
material offerings as such, because the whole of the animal 
world, the earth and the fulness thereof, are His possession, 
so here He addresses this question to the entire body of the 
exiles: What kind of house is there that yd could build, that 
would be worthy of me, and what kind of place that would 
be worthy of being assigned to me as a resting-place? On 
magom mnichathi, locus qui sit requies mea (apposition instead 
of genitive connection), see p. 35. He needs no temple; for 
heaven is His throne, and the earth His footstool. He is the 
Being who filleth all, the Creator, and therefore the possessor, 
of the universe; and if men think to do Him a service by build- 
ing Him a temple, and forget His infinite majesty in their 
concern for their own contemptible fabric, He wants no temple 
at all. “All these” refer, as if pointing with the finger, to 
the world of visible objects that surround us. 7% (from 7, 
ewistere, fiert) is used in the same sense as the which 
followed the creative ‘7. In this His exaltation He is not con- 
cerned about a temple ; but His gracious look is fixed upon 
the man who is as follows (zeh pointing forwards as in ch. 
lili. 6), viz. upon the mourner, the man of broken heart, who 
is filled with reverential awe at the word of His revelation. 
We may see from Ps. li. 9 what the link of connection is 
between vers. 2 and 3. So far as the mass of the exiles were 
concerned, who had not been humbled by their sufferings, and 
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whom the preaching of the prophet could not bring to reflec- 
tion, He did not want any temple or sacrifice from them. The 
sacrificial acts, to which such detestable predicates are here 
applied, are such as end with the merely external act, whilst 
the inward feelings of the person presenting the sacrifice are 
altogether opposed to the idea of both the animal sacrifice and 
the meat-offering, more especially to that desire for salvation 
which was symbolized in all the sacrifices; in other words, they 
are sacrificial acts regarded as vexpa épya, the lifeless works of 
men spiritually dead. The articles of hasshor and hasseh are 
used as generic with reference to sacrificial animals. The 
slanghter of an ox was like the slaying (makkéh construct 
with ézere) of a man (for the association of ideas, see Gen. 
xlix. 6); the sacrifice (zobhédch like shdchat is sometimes applied 
to slaughtering for the purpose of eating; here, however, it 
refers to an animal prepared for Jehovah) of a sheep like the 
strangling of a dog, that unclean animal (for the association of 
ideas, see Job xxx. 1); the offerer up (moléh) of a meat- 
offering (like one who offered up) swine’s blood, i.e. as if he 
was offering up the blood of this most unclean animal upon the 
altar; he who offered incense as an ’azkdrdh (see at ch. i. 13a) 
like one who blessed ’éven, i.e. godlessness, used here as in 
1 Sam. xv. 23, and also in Hosea in the change of the name of 
Bethel into Beth ’Aven, for idolatry, or rather in a concrete 
sense for the worthless idols themselves, all of which, according 
to ch. xli. 29, are nothing but ’dven. Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, 
Hitzig, Stier, and even Jerome, have all correctly rendered it 
in this way, “as if he blessed an idol” (quast qui benedicat 
idolo); and Vitringa, “eultum exhibens vano numini” (offering 
worship to a vain god). Such explanations as that of Luther, 
on the other hand, viz. “as if he praised that which was wrong,” 
are opposed to the antithesis, and also to the presumption of 
a concrete object to 72D (blessing); whilst that of Knobel, 
“ praising vainly” (dven being taken as an ace. adv.), yields too 
tame an antithesis, and is at variance with the usage of the 
language. In this condemnation of the ritual acts of worship, 
the closing prophecy of the book of Isaiah coincides with the 
first (ch. i. 11-15). But that it is not sacrifices in themselves 
that are rejected, but the sacrifices of those whose hearts are 
divided between Jehovah and idols, and who refuse to offer 
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to Him the sacrifice that is dearest to Him (Ps. li. 19, ‘ef. 
]. 23), is evident from the correlative double-sentence that 
follows in vers. 3b and 4, which is divided into two masoretic 
verses, as the only means of securing symmetry. Gam... 
gam, which means in other cases, “both... and also,” or in 
negative sentences “ neither .. . nor,” means here, as in Jer. li. 12, 
“as assuredly the one as the other,” in other words, “as... so.” 
They have chosen their own ways, which are far away from 
those of Jehovah, and their soul has taken pleasure, not in the 
worship of Jehovah, but in all kinds of heathen abominations 
(shigqttsthem, as in many other places, after Deut. xxix. 16); 
therefore Jehovah wants no temple built by them or with their 
co-operation, nor any restoration of sacrificial worship at their 
hands. But according to the law of retribution, He chooses 
tha dlaléhem, vexationes eorum (LXX. ta euratypata abtav: 
see at ch. iii. 4), with the suffix of the object: fates that 
will use them ill, and brings their terrors upon them, i.e. such 
a condition of life as will inspire them with terror (m%girdth, as 
in Ps. xxxiv. 5). 

From the heathenish majority, with their ungodly hearts, 
the prophet now turns to the minority, consisting of those who 
tremble with reverential awe when they hear the word of God. 
They are called to hear how Jehovah will accept them in 
defiance of their persecutors. Ver. 5. “ Hear ye the word of 
Jehovah, ye that tremble at His word: your brethren that hate 
you, that thrust you from them for my name’s sake, say, ‘ Let 
Jehovah get honour, that we may see your joy :’ they will be put 
to shame.” They that hate them are their own brethren, and 
(what makes the sin still greater) the name of Jehovah is the 
reason why they are hated by them. According to the accents, 
indeed (22D rebia, "ow pashta), the meaning would be. 
“ your brethren say ... ‘ for my name’s sake (¢.¢. for me = out 
of goodness and love to us) will Jehovah glorify Himself, —then 
we shall-see your joy, but—they will be put to shame.” Rashi 
and other Jewish expositors interpret it in this or some similar 
way; but Rosenmiiller, Stier, and Hahn are the only modern 
Christian expositors who have done so, following the precedent 
of earlier commentators, who regarded. the accents as binding. 
Luther, however, very properly disregarded them. Tf ‘ow jynd 
be taken in connection with 732°, it gives only a forced sense, 
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which disturbs the relation of all the clauses ; whereas this is 
preserved in all respects in the most natural and connected 
manner if we combine ‘ny yo with 03°72 DIY, as we must 
do, according to such parallels as Matt. xxiv. 9. 72/7), to 
scare away or thrust away (Amos vi. 3, with the object in the 
dative), corresponds to agopifew in Luke vi. 22 (compare John 
xvi. 22, “to put out of the synagogue”). The practice of 
excommunication, or putting under the ban (niddai), reaches 
beyond the period of the Herodians (see Eduyoth v. 6),' at any 
rate as far back as the times succeeding the captivity ; but in 
the passage before us it is quite sufficient to understand niddak 
in the sense of a defamatory renunciation of fellowship. To 
the accentuators this ‘ow jynd pa“ appeared quite unintelli- 
gible. They never considered that it had a confessional sense 
here, which certainly does not occur anywhere else: viz. “ for 
my name’s sake, which ye confess in word and deed.” With 
unbelieving scorn they say to those who confess Jehovah, and 
believe in the word of the true redemption: Let Jehovah glorify 
Himself (lit. let Him be, i.e. show Himself, glorious = yikkabhéd, 
ef. Job. xiv. 21), that we may thoroughly satisfy ourselves with 
looking at your joy. They regard their hope as deceptive, and 
the word of the prophet as fanaticism. These are they, who, 
when permission to return is suddenly given, will desire to 
accompany them, but will be disappointed, because they did 
not rejoice in faith before, and because, although they do now 
rejoice in that which is self-evident, they do this in a wrong 
way. 

The city and temple, to which they desire to go, are nothing 
more, so far as they are concerned, than the places from which 
just judgment will issue. Ver. 6. “ Sound of tumult from the 
city! Sound from the temple! Sound of Jehovah, who repays 
His enemies with punishment.” All three ‘ip, to the second of 
which fik¥ must be supplied in thought, are in the form of 
interjectional exclamations (as in ch. lii. 8). In the third, how- 
ever, we have omitted the note of admiration, because here the 
interjectional clause approximates very nearly to a substantive 
clause (“ it is the sound of Jehovah”), as the person shouting 
announces here who is the originator and cause of the noise 


} Compare Wiesner: Der Bann in seiner gesch. Entwickelung auf dem 
Boden des Judenthums, 1864, 
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which was so enigmatical at first. The city and temple are in- 
deed still lying in ruins as the prophet is speaking; but even in 
this state they both preserve the holiness conferred upon them. 
They are the places where Jehovah will take up His ahode 
once more; and even now, at the point at which promise and 
fulfilment coincide, they are in the very process of rising again. 
A loud noise (like the tumult of war) proceeds from it. It is 
Jehovah, He who is enthroned in Zion and rules from thence 
(ch. xxxi. 9), who makes Himself heard in this lond noise 
(compare Joel iv. 16 with the derivative passage in Amos i. 2); 
it is He who awards punishment or reckons retribution to His 
foes. In other cases 5103 (2) nbyi generally means to repay 
that which has been worked out (what has been deserved ; 
eg. Ps. exxxvii. 8, compare ch. iii, 11); but in ch. lix. 18 
g’mil was the parallel word to chéméh, and therefore, as in ch. 
xxxv. 4, it did not apply to the works of men, but to the retri- 
bution of the judge, just as in Jer. li. 6, where it is used quite 
as absolutely. We have therefore rendered it “ punishment ;” 
“merited punishment” would express both sides of this double- 
sided word. By “ His enemies,” according to the context, we 
are to understand primarily the mass of the exiles, who were 
so estranged from God, and yet withal so full of demands and 
expectations. 

All of these fall victims to the judgment; and yet Zion is 
not left either childless or without population. Vers. 7-9. 
“ Before she travailed she brought forth ; before pains came upon 
her, she was delivered of a boy. Who hath heard such a thing? 
Who hath seen anything like it? Are men delivered of a land in 
one day? or is a nation begotten at once? For Zion hath travailed, 
yea, hath brought forth her children. Should I bring to the birth, 
and not cause to bring forth? saith Jehovah: or should I, who 
cause to bring forth, shut up? saith thy God.” Before Zion 
travaileth, before any labour pains come upon her (chébhel with 
tzere), she has already given birth, or brought with ease into 
the world a male child (himlit like millet, in ch. xxxiv. 15, to 
cause to glide ont). This boy, of whom she is delivered with 
such marvellous rapidity, is a whole land full of men, an entire 
nation. The seer exclaims with amazement, like Zion herself 
in ch. xlix. 21, “who hath heard such a thing, or seen anything 
like it? is aland brought to the birth (hdyichal followed by 
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erets for hathachal, as in Gen. xiii. 6, Isa. ix. 18; Ges. § 147), 
i.e. the population of a whole land (as in Judg. xviii. 30), aud 
that in one day, ora nation born all at once (yivvdléd, with 
munach attached to the kametz, and metheg to the tzere)? 
This unheard-of event has taken place now, for Zion has 
travailed, yea, has also brought forth ‘her children,”—not one 
child, but her children, a whole people that calls her mother.’ 
“For” (kz) presupposes the suppressed thought, that this un- 
exampled event has now occurred : ydl‘dah follows chdléh with 
gam, because chil signifies strictly parturire; ydlad, parere. 
Zion, the mother, is no other than the woman of the sun in 
Rev. xii.; but the child born of her there is the shepherd of the 
nations, who proceeds from her at the end of the days, whereas 
here it is the new Israel of the last days; for the church, 
which is saved through all her tribulations, is both the mother 
of the Lord, by whom Babel is overthrown, and the mother of 
that Israel which inherits the promises, that the unbelieving 
inass have failed to obtain. Ver. 9 follows with an emphatic 
confirmation of the things promised. Jehovah inquires: “Should 
I create the delivery (cause the child to break through the 
inatrix) and not the birth (both hiphil, causative), so that 
although the child makes an effort to pass the opening of the 
womb, it never comes to the light of day? Or should I be one 
to bring it to the birth, and then to have closed, viz. the womb, 
so that the work of bringing forth should remain ineffectual, 
when all] that is required is the last effort to bring to the light 
the fruit of the womb?” From the expression “thy God,” we 
see that the questions are addressed to Zion, whose faith they 
are intended to strengthen. According to Hofmann (Schrift- 
bewets, ii. 1, 149, 150), the future WN’ affirms what Jehovah 
will say, when the time for bringing forth arrives, and the 
perfect 128 what He is saying now: “ Should I who create 
the bringing forth have shut up?” And He comforts the now 
barren daughter Zion (ch. liv. 1) with the assurance, that her 
barrenness is not meant to continue for ever. “The prediction,” 


1 There is a certain similarity in the saying, with which a talmudie 
teacher roused up the sleepy scholars of the Beth ha-Midrash : ‘* There 
was once a woman, who was delivered of 600,000 children in one day,” 
viz. Jochebed, who, when she gave birth to Moses, brought 600,000 to the 
light of freedom (Ex. xii. 37). 
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says Hofmann, “ which is contained in ‘fh 7x’, of the ultimate 
issue of the fate of Zion, is so far connected with the consola-. 
tion administered for the time present, that she who is barren 
now is exhorted to anticipate the time when the former promise 
shall be fulfilled.” But this change in the standpoint is arti- 
ficial, and contrary to the general use of the expression ‘n 108’ 
elsewhere (see at ch. xl. 1). Moreover, the meaning of the 
two clauses, which constitute here as elsewhere a disjunctive 
double question in form more than in sense, really runs into 
one. The first member affirms that Jehovah will complete the 
bringing to the birth; the second, that He will not ultimately 
frustrate what He has almost brought to completion: an ego 
sum is qui parere faciat et (uterum) aceluserim (occludam) ? 
There is no other difference between x’ and 79x, than that 
the former signifies the word of God which is sounding at the 
present moment, the latter the word that has been uttered and 
is resounding still. The prophetic announcement of our prophet 
has advanced so far, that the promised future is before the door. 
The church of the future is already like the fruit of the body 
ripe for the birth, and about to separate itself from the womb 
of Zion, which has been barren until now. The God by whom 
everything has been already so far prepared, will suddenly 
cause Zion to become a mother ;—a boy, viz. a whole people 
after Jehovah’s own heart, will suddenly lie in her lap, and 
this new-born Israel, not the corrupt mass, will build a temple 
for Jehovah. 

In the anticipation of such a future, those who inwardly 
participate in the present sufferings of Zion are to rejoice 
beforehand in the change of all their suffering into glory. 
Vers. 10, 11. “ Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, and ewult over her, all 
ye that love her; be ye delightfully glad with her, all ye that 
mourn over her, that ye may suck and be satisfied with the breast 
of her consolations, that ye may sip and delight yourselves in 
the abundance of her glory.” Those who love J erusalem (the 
abode of the church, and the church itself), who mourn over 
her (hith’abbel, inwardly mourn, 1 Sam. xv. 35, prove and show 
themselves to be mourners and go into mourning, 6. Moéd 
katan 20b, the word generally used in prose, whereas 38, to be 
thrown into mourning, to mourn, only occurs in the higher 
style ; compare fi"¥ “Day, ch. lvii. 18, lxi. 2, 3, Ix. 20), these are 
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even now to rejoice in spirit with Jerusalem and exult on her 
account (béh), and share her ecstatic delight with her («tdh), 
in order that when that in which they now rejoice in spirit 
shall be fulfilled, they may suck and be satisfied, ete. Jeru- 
salem is regarded as a mother, and the rich actual consolation, 
which she receives (ch. li. 3), as the milk that enters her breasts 
(shod as in ch. lx. 16), and from which she now supplies her 
children with plentiful nourishment. 1, which is parallel to 
38 (not "t, a reading which none of the ancients adopted), sig- 
nifies a moving, shaking abundance, which oscillates to and fro 
like a great mass of water, from NIN!, to move by fits and starts, 
for pellere movere is the radical meaning common in such com- 
binations of letters as Nt, yt, NI, Ps. xlii. 5, to which Bernstein 
and Knobel have correctly traced the word; whereas the 
meaning emicans fluzus (Schroder), or radians copia (Kocher), 
to pour out in the form of rays, has nothing to sustain it in the 
nsage of the language. 

The reason is now given, why the church of the future 
promises such abundant enjoyment to those who have suffered 
with her. Ver. 12. “For thus saith Jehovah, Behold, I guide 
peace to her like a river, and the glory of the Gentiles like an 
overflowing stream, that ye may suck; ye shall be borne upon 
arms, and fondled upon knees.” Jehovah guides or turns (Gen. 
xxxix. 21) peace to Jerusalem, the greatest of all inward bless- 
ings, and at the same time the most glorious of all the outward 
blessings, that are in the possession of the Gentile world (k@bhod 
as in ch. lxi. 6), both of them in the richest superabundance 
(“like a river,” as in ch. xlviii. 18), so that (perf. cons.) “ye 
may be able to suck yourselves full according to your heart’s 
desire” (ch. Ix. 16). The figure of the new maternity of 
Zion, and of her children as guasimodogeniti, is still preserved. 
The members of the church can then revel in peace and 
wealth, like a child at its mother’s breasts. The world is now 
altogether in the possession of the church, because the church 
is altogether God’s. The allusion to the heathen leads on to the 
thought, which was already expressed in a similar manner in 
ch. xlix. 22 and Ix. 4: “on the side (arm or shoulder) will ye be 
carried, and fondled (UYY, pulpal of the pilpel YwY, ch. xi. 8) 
upon the knees,” viz. by the heathen, who will vie with one another 
in the effort to show you tenderness and care (ch. xlix. 23). 
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The prophet now looks upon the members of the church as 
having grown up, as it were, from childhood to maturity : they 
suck like a child, and are comforted like a grown-up son. Ver. 
13. “ Like a man whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you, and ye shall be comforted in Jerusalem.” Hitzig says that 
"ish is not well chosen ; but how easily conld the prophet have 
written bén (son), as in ch. xlix. 15! He writes ish, however, 
not indeed in the unmeaning sense in which the LXX. has 
taken it, viz. @s eb twa pitnp wapaxadécet, but looking upon 
the people, whom he had previously thought of as children, as 
standing before him as one man. Israel is now like a man 
who has escaped from bondage and returned home from a 
foreign land, full of mournful recollections, the echoing sounds 
of which entirely disappear in the maternal arms of divine love 
there in Jerusalem, the beloved home, which was the home of 
its thoughts even in the strange land. 

Wherever they look, joy now meets their eye. Ver. 14. 
“ And ye will see, and your heart will be joyful, and your bones 
will flourish like young herbage; and thus does the hand of 
Jehovah make tiself known in His servants, and fiercely does 
He treat His enemies.” They will see, and their heart will 
rejoice, i.e. (cf. ch. lili. 11, lx. 5) they will enjoy a heart- 
cheering prospect, and revive again with such smiling scenery 
all around. The body is like a tree. The bones are its 
branches. ‘These will move and extend themselves in the 
fulness of rejuvenated strength (compare ch. lviii. 11, et 
ossa tua expedita faciet); and thns will the hand of Jehovah 
practically become known (v’ndd"ah, perf. cons.) in His ser- 
-vants,—that hand under whose gracious touch all vernal life 
awakens, whether in body or in mind. And thus is it with 
the surviving remnant of Israel, whereas Jehovah is fiercely 
angry with His foes. ‘The first N¥ is used in a prepositional 
sense, as in Ps. Ixvii. 2, viz. “in His servants, so that they. 
come to be acquainted with it;” the second in an accusative 
sense, for zd‘am is either connected with °Y, or as in Zech. 
i. 12, Mal. i. 4, with the accusative of the object. It is quite 
contrary to the usage of the language to take both nx accord- 
ing to the phrase (py) nX (ny) AT ney. 

The prophecy now takes a new turn with the thought 
expressed in the words, “and fiercely does He treat His 
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enemies.” The judgment of wrath, which prepares the way 
for the redemption and ensures its continuance, is described 
more minutely in ver. 15: “ For behold Jehovah, in the fire will 
He come, and His chariots are like the whirlwind, to pay out His 
wrath in burning heat, and His threatening passeth into flames of 
Jjire” Jehovah comes ba’ésh, in igne (Jerome; the LXX., on 
the contrary, render it arbitrarily @s wip, ka’ésh), since it 
is the fiery side of His glory, in which He appears, and fire 
pours from Him, which is primarily the intense excitement of 
the powers of destruction within God Himself (ch. x. 17, xxx. 
27; Ps. xviii. 9), and in these is transformed into cosmical 
powers of destruction (ch. xxix. 6, xxx. 30; Ps. xviii. 13). 
He is compared to a warrior, driving along upon war-chariots 
resembling stormy wind, which force everything out of their 
way, and crush to pieces whatever comes under their wheels. 
The plural "32% (His chariots) is probably not merely 
amplifying, but a strict plural; for Jehovah, the One, can 
manifest Himself in love or wrath in different places at the 
same time. The very same substantive clause nam mB 
occurs in Jer. iv. 13, where it is not used of Jehovah, how- 
ever, but of the Chaldeans. Observe also that Jeremiah there 
proceeds immediately with a derivative passage from Hab. i. 8. 
Tn the following clause denoting the object, BX nana 2vnb, we 
must not adopt the rendering, “to breathe out His wrath in 
burning heat” (Hitzig), for héshtbh may mean respirare, but not 
exspirare (if this were the meaning, it would be better to read 
20> from 2¥3, as Lowth does); nor “ut tram suam furore sedet” 
(Meier), for even in Job ix. 18, Ps. Ixxvili. 38, 1x awn does not 
mean to still or cool His wrath, but to turn it away or take it 
back; not even “to direct His wrath in burning heat” (Ges., 
Kn.), for in this sense héshibh would be connected with an object 
with 4, ON (Job xv. 13), by (i. 25). It has rather the meaning 
reddere in the sense of retribuere (Arab. athdba, syn. shillem), 
and “to pay back, or pay out, His wrath” is equivalent to 
héshibh négém (Deut. xxxii. 41, 43). Hence tx nna does not 
stand in a permutative relation instead of a genitive one (viz. 
in fervore, ird sud = ire sue), but is an adverbial definition, 
just as in ch. xlii. 25. That the payment of the wrath deserved 
takes place in burning heat, and His rebuke (g“drdh) in flames 
of fire, are thoughts that answer to one another. 
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Jehovah appears with these warlike terrors because He is 
coming for a great judgment. Ver. 16. “For in the midst of 
fire Jehovah holds judgment, and in the midst of His sword with 
all flesh; and great will be the multitude of those pierced through 
by Jehovah.” The fire, which is here introduced as the medium 
of judgment, points to destructive occurrences of nature, and 
the sword to destructive occurrences of history. At the same 
time all the emphasis is laid here, as in ch. xxxiv. 5, 6 (cf. 
ch. xxvii. 1), upon the direct action of Jehovah Himself. The 
parallelism in ver. 16a is progressive. Nishpat "eth, “to go 
into judgment with a person,” as in Ezek. xxxviii. 22 (cf. DY in 
ch. iii. 14, Joel iv. 2, 2 Chron. xxii. 8; werd, Luke xi. 31, 32). 
We find a resemblance to ver. 168 in Zeph. ii. 12, and this is 
not the only resemblance to our prophecy in that strongly 
reproductive prophet. 

The judgment predicted here is a judgment upon nations, 
and falls not only upon the heathen, but upon the-great mass 
of Israel, who have fallen away from their election of grace 
and become like the heathen. Ver. 17. “ They that consecrate 
themselves and purify themselves for the gardens behind one in 
the midst, who eat swine’s flesh and abomination and the field- 
mouse—they all come to an end together, saith Jehovah.” The 
persons are first of all described; and then follows the judg- 
nent pronounced, as the predicate of the sentence. They sub- 
ject themselves to the heathen rites of lustration, and that with 
truly bigoted thoroughness, as is clearly implied by the com- 
bination of the two synonyms hammithgadd’shim and ham- 
mittahdrim (hithpael with an assimilated tav), which, like the 
Arabic gadusa and tahura, are both traceable to the radical idea 

popitev. The oN of Mini0-8 is to be understood as relating 
to the object or behoof : their intention being directed to the 
gardens as places of worship (ch. i. 29, Ixv. 3), ad sacra in 
_ Jucis obeunda, as Schelling correctly explains. In the chethib 
TWAS IM ANN, the T8 (for which we may also read TN, the form 
of connection, although the two pathachs of the text belong to the 
keri) is in all probability the hierophant, who leads the people in 
the performance of the rites of religious worship; and as he is 
represented as standing in the midst (72) of the worshipping 
crowd that surrounds him, ’achar (behind, after) cannot be un- 
derstood locally, as if they formed his train or tail, but tempo- 
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rally or in the way of imitation. He who stands in their midst 
performs the ceremonies before them, and they follow him, 
ie. perform them after him. This explanation leaves nothing 
to be desired. The keri, ’achath, is based upou the assumption 
that ’achad must refer to the idol, and substitutes therefore the 
feminine, no doubt with an allusion to ’dshérdh, so that battdvekh 
(in the midst) is to be taken as referring not to the midst of 
the worshipping congregation, but to the midst of the gardens. 
This would be quite as suitable; for even if it were not ex- 
pressly stated, we should have to assume that the sacred tree 
of Astarte, or her statue, occupied the post of honour in the 
midst of the garden, and ’achar would correspond to the phrase 
in the Pentateuch, 0D nN pends “nx 7. But the foregoing 


expression, sanctificantes et mundantes se (consecrating and puri- 
fying), does not favour this sense of the word ’achar (why not 
> = "Nia3? ?), nor do we see why the name of the goddess should 
be suppressed, or why she should be simply hinted at in the 
word NON (one). ‘38 (108) has its sufficient explanation in 
the antithesis between the one choir-leader and the many 
followers; but if we take ’achath as referring to the goddess, 
we can find no intelligible reason or object. Some again have 
taken both ’achad and ’achath to be the proper name of the idol. 
Ever since the time of Scaliger and Grotius, ’achad has been 
associated with the Pheenician “Adwéos Bacided’s Ocdv men- 
tioned by Sanchuniathon in Euseb. prep. ev. 1, 10, 21, or with 
the Assyrian sun-god Adad, of whom Macrobius says (Saturn. 
1, 23), Ejus nominis interpretatio significat unus; but we should 
expect the name of a Babylonian god here, and not of a 
Pheenician or Assyrian (Syrian) deity. Moreover, Macrobius’ 
combination of the Syrian Hadad with ’achad. was a mere 
fancy, arising from an imperfect knowledge of the language. 
Clericus’ combination of ’achath with Hecate, who certainly 
appears to have been worshipped by the Harranians as a 
monster, though not under this name, and not in gardens 
(which would not have suited her character), is also untenable. 
Now as ’achath cannot be explained as a proper name, and the 
form of the statement does not favour: the idea that ’achar 
’achath or ’achar ’achad refers to an idol, we adopt the reading 
’achad, and understand it to refer to the hierophant or mysta- 
gogue. Jerome follows the keri. and renders it post unam 
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intrinsecus. The reading post januam is an ancient correction, 
which is not worth tracing to the Aramean interpretation of 
‘achar ’achad, “behind a closed door,” and merely rests upon 
some rectification of the unintelligible post unam. The Targum 
renders it, “one division after another,’ and omits battdvekh. 
The LXX., on the other hand, omits ’achar ’achad, reads 
abhattavekh, and renders it cat év trois mpoOdpois (in the inner 
court). Symmachus and Theodoret follow the Targum and 
Syriac, and render it émr/ow dAArjd@v, and then pointing the next 
word 7iNa (which Schelling and Béttcher approve), render the 
rest év péow éoOiévrwv 7d Kpéas TO xorpeiov (in the midst of 
those who eat, etc.). Bunt ‘238 commences the further descrip- 
tion of those who were indicated first of all by their zealous 
adoption of heathen customs. Whilst, on the one hand, they 
readily adopt the heathen ritnal; they set themselves on the 
other hand, in the most daring way, altogether above the law 
of Jehovah, by eating swine’s flesh (ch. Ixy. 4) and reptiles 
(shegets, abomination, used for disgusting animals, such as 
lizards, snails, etc., Lev. vii. 21, xi. 11"), and more especially 
the mouse (Lev. xi. 29), or according to Jerome and Zwingli 
the dormonse (glis esculentus), which the Talmnd also mentions 
under the name x137 N123y (wild monse) as a dainty bit with 
epicures, and which was fattened, as is well known, by the 
Romans in their gliraria.? However inward and spiritual may 
be the interpretation given to the law in these prophecies, yet, 
as we see here, the whole of it, even the laws of food, were 
regarded as inviolable. So long as God Himself had not taken 
away the hedges set about His church, every wilful attempt to 
break through them was a sin, which brought down His wrath 
and indignation. 

The prophecy now marks out clearly the way which the 
history of Israel will take. It is the same as that set forth by 
Paul, the prophetic apostle, in Rom. ix.—xi. as the winding but 
memorable path by which the compassion of God will reach its 
all-embracing end. A universal judgment is the turning-point. 
Ver. 18. “ And J, their works and their thoughts —— tt comes to 


‘1 See Levysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, pp. 218-9. 

2 See Levysohn, id. pp. 108-9. A special delicacy was glires isicio 
porcino, dormice with pork stuffing ; see Brillat-Savarin’s Physiologie des 
Geschmacks, by C. Vogt, p. 253. 
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pass that all nations and tongues are gathered together, that they 
come and see my glory.’ This verse commences In any case 
with a harsh ellipsis. Hofmann, who regards ver. 17 as refer- 
ring not to idolatrous Israelites, but to the idolatrous world 
outside Israel, tries to meet the difficulty by adopting this ren- 
dering: “And JI, saith Jehovah, when their thoughts and 
actions succeed in bringing together all nations and tongues 
(to march against Jerusalem), they come and see my glory 
(ie. the alarming manifestation of my power).” But what is 
the meaning of the opening ‘238) (and I), which cannot possibly 
strengthen the distant "N33, as we should be obliged to assume? 
Or what rule of syntax would warrant our taking Deyo 
mya DInAwWND as a participial clause in opposition to the 
accents? Again, it is impossible that 122") should mean “et 
contra me;” or pM navnoy ony, “in spite of their works and 
thoughts,” as Hahn supposes, which leaves ‘33x) quite unex- 
plained; not to mention other impossibilities which Ewald, 
Knobel, and others have persuaded themselves to adopt. If 
we wanted to get rid of the ellipsis, the explanation adopted by 
Hitzig would recommend itself the most strongly, viz. “and as 
for me, their works and thonghts have come, i.e. have become 
manifest (fxaow, Susanna, ver. 52), so that I shall gather to- 
gether.” But this separation of 722? NNa (it is going to gather 
together) is improbable : moreover, according to the accents, the 
first clause reaches as far as nan2uvnn (with the twin-accent 
zakeph-munach instead of zakeph and metheg); whereupon the 
second clause commences with 73, which could not have any 
other disjunctive accent than zakeph gadol according to well- 
defined rules (see, for example, Num. xiii. 27). But if we 
admit the elliptical character of the expression, we have not to 
supply ‘nyt (I know), as the Targ., Syr., Saad., Ges., and others 
do, but, what answers much better to the strength of the emotion 
which explains the ellipsis, 4P¥ (I will punish). The ellipsis 
is similar in character to that of the “ Quos ego” of Virgil (Aen. 
i. 139), and comes under the rhetorical figure apostopesis : “ and 
I, their works and thoughts (I shall know how to punish).” 
The thoughts are placed after the works, because the reference 
is more especially to their plans against Jerusalem, that work 
of theirs, which has still to be carried ont, and which Jehovah 
turns into a judgment upon them. The passage might have 
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been continued with ki mishpdti (for my judgment), like the 
derivative passage in Zeph. iii. 8; but the emotional hurry of 
the address is still preserved: 82 (properly accented as a par- 
ticiple) is equivalent to NYA (3) MNB in Jer. li. 338, Ezek. vii. 
7, 12 (cf. DAN, ch. xxvii. 6). At the same time there is no 
necessity to supply anything, since nx3 by itself may also be 
taken in a neuter sense, and signify venturum (futurum) est 
(Ezek. xxxix. 8). The expression “ peoples and tongues ” (as in 
the genealogy of the nations in Gen. ch. x.) is not tautological, 
since, although the distinctions of tongues and nationalities 
coincided at first, yet in the course of history they diverged 
from one another in many ways. All nations and all com- 
munities of men speaking the same language does Jehovah: 
bring together (including the apostates of Israel, cf. Zech. xiv. 
14): these will come, viz. as Joel describes it in ch. iv. 9 sqq., 
impelled by enmity towards Jerusalem, but not without the 
direction of Jehovah, who makes even what is evil subservient 
to His plans, and will see His glory,—not the glory manifest in 
grace (Ewald, Umbreit, Stier, Hahn), but His majestic mani- 
festation of judgment, by which they, viz. those who have been 
encoiled by sinful conduct, are completely overthrown. 

But a remnant escapes; and this remnant is employed by 
Jehovah to promote the conversion of the Gentile world and 
the restoration of Israel. Vers. 19, 20. “ And J set a sign upon 
them, and send away those that have escaped from them to the 
Gentiles to Tarshish, Phil, and Liid, to the stretchers of the bow, 
Tibal and Javan—the distant islands that have not heard my 
fame and have not seen my glory, and they will proclaim my 
glory among the Gentiles. And they will bring your brethren 
out of all heathen nations, a sacrifice for Jehovah, upon horses and 
upon chariots, and upon litters and upon mules and upon drome- 
daries, to my holy mountain, to Jerusalem, saith Jehovah, as the 
children of Israel bring the meat-offering in a clear vessel to the 
house of Jehovah.” The majority of commentators understand 
v'samti bahem ’oth (and I set a sign upon them) as signify- 
ing, according to Ex. x. 2, that Jehovah will perform such a 
miraculous sign upon the assembled nations as He formerly 
performed upon Egypt (Hofmann), and one which will out- 
weigh the ten Egyptian ’othoth and complete the destruction 
commenced by them. Hitzig supposes the ’oth to refer directly 
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to the horrible wonder connected with the battle, in which 
Jehovah fights against them with fire and sword (compare the 
parallels so far as the substance is concerned in Joel iv. 14-16, 
Zeph. iii. 8, Ezek. xxxviii. 18 sqq., Zech. xiv. 12 sqq.). But 
since, according to the foregoing threat, the expression “they 
shall see my glory” signifies that they will be brought to ex- 
perience the judicial revelation of the glory of Jehovah, if 
v’samti bahem ’oth (and I set a sign upon them) were to be un- 
derstood in this judicial sense, it would be more appropriate for 
it to precede than to follow. Moreover, this v’samtt béhem ’oth 
would be a very colourless description of what takes place in 
connection with the assembled army of nations. It is like a 
frame without a picture; and consequently Ewald and Um- 
breit are right in maintaining that what follows directly after 
is to be taken as the picture for this framework. The ‘oth 
(or sign) consists in the unexpected and, with this universal 
slanghter, the surprising fact, that a remnant is still spared, 
and survives this jndicial revelation of glory. This marvellous 
rescue of individuals ont of the mass is made subservient in 
the midst of jndgment to the divine plan of salvation. Those 
who have escaped are to bring to the far distant heathen world 
the tidings of Jehovah, the God who has been manifested in 
judgment and grace, tidings founded upon their own experience. 
It is evident from this, that notwithstanding the expression 
“all nations and tongues,” the nations that crowd together 
against Jernsalem and are overthrown in the attempt, are not 
to be understood as embracing all nations withont exception, 
since the prophet is able to mention the names of many nations 
which were beyond the circle of these great events, and had 
been hitherto quite unaffected by the positive historical reve- 
lation, which was concentrated in Israel. By Tarshish Knobel 
understands the nation of the Tyrsenes, Tuscans, or Etruscans; 
bot there is far greater propriety in looking for Tarshish, as 
the opposite point to Ophir, in the extreme west, where the 
name of the Spanish colony Tartessus resembles it in sound. 
In the middle ages Tunis was combined with this. Instead 
of 1 2 we shonld probably read with the LXX. wh bap, 
as in Ezek. xxvii. 10, xxx. 5. Stier decides in favour of 
this, whilst Hitzig and Ewald regard bw as another form of 
np. The epithet nvp ‘2¥0 (drawers of the bow) is ad- 
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mirably adapted to the inhabitants of Pat, since this people 
of the early Egyptian Phet (Phaiat) is represented ideogra- 
phically upon the monuments by nine bows. According to 
Josephus, Ant. i. 6, 2, a river of Mauritania was called Phout, 
and the adjoining country Phoute; and this is confirmed by 
other testimonies. As Lud is by no means to be understood as 
referring to the Lydians of Asia Minor here, if only because 
they could not well be included among the nations of the 
fatthest historico-geographical horizon in a book which traces 
prophetically the victorious career of Cyrus, but signifies rather 
the undoubtedly African tribe, the nb which Ezekiel mentions 
in ch. xxx. 5 among the nations under Egyptian rule, and in 
ch. xxvii. 10 among the auxiliaries of the Tyrians, and which 
Jeremiah notices in ch. xlvi. 9 along with Put as armed with 
bows; Pué and Lud form a fitting pair in this relation also, 
whereas Pul is never met with again. The Targum renders it 
by ‘wh, ie. (according to Bochart) inhabitants of Dral, a 
Nile island of Upper Egypt, which Straho (xvii. 1, 49) calls 
“a common abode of Ethiopians and Egyptians” (see Parthey’s 
work, De Philis insula); and this is at any rate better than 
Knobel’s supposition, that either Apulia (which was certainly 
called Pul by the Jews of the middle ages) or Lower Italy is 
intended here. Tubal stands for the Tibarenes on the south- 
east coast of the Black Sea, the neighbours of the Moschi 
(3#2), with whom they are frequently associated by Ezekiel 
(ch. xxvii. 18, xxxviii. 2, 3, xxxix. 1); according to Josephus 
(Ant. i. 6, 1), the (Caucasian) Iberians. Javan is a name 
given to the Greeks, from the aboriginal trihe of the "IaFoves. 
The eye is now directed towards the west: the “isles afar off” 
are the islands standing out of the great western sea (the 
Mediterranean), and the coastlands that project into it. To 
all these nations, which have hitherto known nothing of the 
God of revelation, either through the hearing of the word or 
through their own experience, Jehovah sends those who have 
escaped ; and they make known His glory there, that glory the 
judicial manifestation of which they have just seen for them- 
selves. The prophet is speaking here of the ultimate completion 
of the conversion of the Gentiles; for elsewhere this appeared 
to him as the work of the Servant of Jehovah, for which 
Cyrus the oppressor of the nations prepared the soil. His 
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standpoint here resembles that of the apostle in Rom. xi. 25, 
who describes the conversion of the heathen world and the 
rescue of all Israel as facts belonging to the future; although 
at the time when he wrote this, the evangelization of the 
heathen foretold by our prophet in ch. xlii. 1 sqq. was already 
progressing most rapidly. A direct judicial act of God Him- 
self will ultimately determine the entrance of the Pleroma of 
the Gentiles into the kingdom of God, and this entrance of the 
fulness of the Gentiles will then lead to the recovery of the 
diaspora of Israel, since the heathen, when won by the testi- 
mony borne to Jehovah by those who have been saved, “bring 
your brethren out of all nations.” On the means employed to 
carry this into effect, including kirkdroth, a species of camels 
(female camels), which derives its name from its rapid swaying 
motion, see the Lexicons." The words are addressed, as in ver. 
5, to the exiles of Babylonia. The prophet presupposes that 
lis countrymen are dispersed among all nations to the farthest 
extremity of the geographical horizon. In fact, the commerce 
of the Israelites, which had extended as far as India and Spain 
ever since the time of Solomon, the sale of Jewish prisoners as 
slaves to Phoenicians, Edomites, and Greeks in the time of 
king Joram (Obad. 20; Joel iv. 6; Ainos i. 6), the Assyrian 
captivities, the free emigrations,—for example, of those who 
stayed behind in the land after the destruction of Jerusalem 
and then went down to Egypt,—had already scattered the Is- 
raelites over the whole of the known world (see at ch. xlix. 12). 
Umbreit is of opinion that the prophet calls all the nations 
who had tnrned to Jehovah “brethren of Israel,” and repre- 
sents them as marching in the most motley grouping to the 
holy city. In that case those who were brought upon horses, 
chariots, etc., would be proselytes ; but who would bring them ? 
This explanation is opposed not only to numerous parallels in 
Isaiah, such as ch. lx. 4, but also to the abridgment of the 
passage in Zeph, iti. 10: “ From the other side of the rivers of 
Ethiopia (taken from Isa. xviii.) will they offer my worshippers, 


1 The LXX. render it cxsediav, te. probably palanquins. Jerome 
observes on this, qux nus dormitoria interpretart possumus vel basternas, 
(On this word, with which the name of the Bastarnians as ‘“ApaZé@ro: ia 
connected, see Hahnel’s Bedeutung der Bastarner fiir das german. Alter- 
éhum, 1865, p. 34.) 
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the daughters of my dispersed ones, to me for a holy offering.” 
It is the diaspora of Israel to which the significant name “ my 
worshippers, the daughters of my dispersed ones,” is there ap- 
plied. The figure hinted at in minchatht (my holy offering) is 
given more elaborately here in the book of Isaiah, viz. “as the 
children of Israel are accustomed (fut. as in ch. vi. 2) to offer 
the meat-offering” (i.e. that which was to be placed upon the 
altar as such, viz. wheaten flour, incense, oil, the grains of the 
first-fruits of wheat, etc.) “in a pure vessel to the house of 
Jehovah,” not in the house of Jehovah, for the point of com- 
parison is not the presentation in the temple, but the bringing 
tothe temple. The minchah is the diaspora of Israel, and the 
heathen who have become vessels of honour correspond to the 
clean vessels. 

The latter, having been incorporated into the priestly con- 
gregation of Jehovah (ch. Ixi. 6), are not even excluded from 
the priestly and Levitical service of the sanctuary. Ver. 21. 
“And I will also add some of them to the priests, to the Levites, 
saith Jehovah.” Hitzig and Knobel suppose mghem to refer to 
the Israelites thus brought home. But in this case something 
would be promised, which needed no promise at all, since the 
right of the native cohen and Levites to take part in the priest- 
hood and temple service was by no means neutralized by their 
sojourn in a foreign land. And even if the meaning were that 
Jehovah would take those who were bronght home for priests 
and Levites, without regard to their Aaronic or priestly descent, 
or (as Jewish commentators explain it) without regard to the 
apostasy, of which through weakness they had made themselves 
guilty among the heathen; this ought to be expressly stated. 
But as there is nothing said about any such disregard of priestly 
descent or apostasy, and what is here promised mnst be some- 
thing extraordinary, and not self-evident, méhem must refer to 
the converted heathen, by whom the Israelites had been brought 
home. Many Jewish commentators even are unable to throw off 
the impression thus made by the expression méhem (of them) ; 
but they attempt to get rid of the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween this statement and the Mosaic law, by understanding 
by the Gentiles those who had been originally Israelites of 
Levitical and Aaronic descent, and whom Jehovah would 
single out again. David Friedlinder and David Ottensosser 
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interpret it quite correctly thus: “ Meher, i.e. of those heathen 
who bring them home, will He take for priests and Levites, 
for all will be saints of Jehovah; and therefore He has just 
compared them to a clean vessel, and the Israelites offered by 
their hand to a minchéh.” The majority of commentators do 
not even ask the question, in what sense the prophet uses 
lakkohinim lal’viyyim (to the priests, to the Levites) with the 
article. Joseph Kimchi, however, explains it thus: “ spd 
ann, to the service of the priests, the Levites, so that they 
(the converted heathen) take the place of the Gibeonites (cf. 
Zech. xiv. 216), and therefore of the former Cananzan n*thinim” 
(see Kéhler, Nach-exil. Proph. iii. p. 39). But so interpreted, 
the substance of the promise falls hehind the expectation 
aroused hy on 0. Hofmann has adopted a more correct 
explanation, viz.: “ God rewards them for this offering, by 
taking priests to Himself out of the number of the offering 
priests, who are added as such to the Levitical priests.” Apart, 
however, from the fact that nnd> m2 cannot well signify “for 
Levitical priests” according to the Deuteronomic abn pnon, 
since this would require nvbn onad (inasmuch as such permn- 
tative and more precisely defining expressions as Gen. xix. 9, 
Josh. viii. 24 cannot be brought into comparison); the idea 
“in addition to the priests, to the Levites,” is really implied in 
the expression (cf. ch. lvi. 8), as they would say nwind npd and 
not "WX, and would only use pia? np> in the sense of adding 
to those already there. The article presupposes the existence of 
priests, Levites (asyndeton, as in ch. xxxviii. 14, xli. 29, Ixvi. 5), 
to whom Jehovah adds some taken from the heathen. When 
the heathen shall be converted, and Israel brought back, the 
temple service will demand a more numerous priesthood and 
Levitehood than ever before; and Jehovah will then increase 
the number of those already existing, not only from the n'x21», 
but from the o's’2n also. The very same spirit, which broke 
through all the restraints of the law in ch. lvi., is to be seen at 
work here as well. Those who suppose méhem to refer to the 
Israelites are wrong in saying that there is no other way, in 
which the connection with ver. 22 can be made intelligible. 
Friedlinder had a certain feeling of what was right, when he 
took ver. 21 to be a parenthesis and connected ver. 22 with 
ver. 20. There is no necessity for any parenthesis, however. 
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The reason which follows, relates to the whole of the previous 
promise, including ver. 21; the election of Israel, as Hofmann 
observes, being equally confirmed by the fact that the heathen 
exert themselves to bring back the diaspora of Israel to their 
sacred home, and also by the fact that the highest reward 
granted to them is, that some of them are permitted to take 
part in the priestly and Levitical service of the sanctuary. 
Ver, 22. “ For as the new heaven and the new earth, which I am 
about to make, continue before me, saith Jehovah, so will your 
family and your name continue.” The great mass of the world 
of nations and of Israel also perish; but the seed and name 
of Israel, i.e. Israel as a people with the same ancestors 
and an independent name, continues for ever, like the new 
heaven and the new earth; and because the calling of Israel 
towards the world of nations is now fulfilled and everything 
has become new, the former fencing off of Israel from other 
nations comes to an end, and the qualification for priest- 
hood and Levitical office in the temple of God is no longer 
merely natural descent, but inward nobility: The new heaven 
and the new earth, God’s approaching creation (que facturus 
sum), continue eternally before Him (/*phdnai as in ch. xlix. 
16), for the old ones pass away because they do not please God; 
but these are pleasing to Him, and are eternally like His love, 
whose work and image they are. The prophet here thinks of 
the church of the future as being upon a new earth and undir 
anew heaven. Bunt he cannot conceive of the eternal in the 
form of eternity; all that he can do is to conceive of it as the 
endless continuance of the history of time. Ver. 23. “ And 
it will come to pass: from new moon to new moon, and’ from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, all flesh will come, to worship before me, 
saith Jehovah.” New moons and Sabbaths will still be cele- 
brated therefore; and the difference is simply this, that just as 
all Israel once assembled in Jerusalem at the three great feasts, 
all flesh now journey to Jerusalem every new moon and every 
Sabbath. ." (construct 2) signifies that which suffices, then 
that which is plentiful (see ch. xl. 16), that which is due or 
fitting, so that (Nav) wn "1D (with a temporal, not an explana- 
tory min, as Gesenius supposes) signifies “ from the time when, 
or as often as what is befitting to the new moon (or Sabbath) 
ocenrs” (cf. xxviii. 19). If (nawa) wna be added, 3 is that of 
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exchange: as often as new moon (Sabbath) for new moon 
(Sabbath) is befitting, ie. ought to occur: 1 Sam. vii. 16; 
Zech. xiv. 16 (cf. 1 Sam. i. 7, 1 Kings v. 25, 1 Chron. xxvii. 
1: “year by year,” “ month by month”). When we find 
(inaw3) wna as we do here, the meaning is, “as often as it 
has to occur on one new moon (or Sabbath) after the other,” 
ie. in the periodical succession of one after another. At the 
same time it might be interpreted in accordance with 1 Kings 
viii. 59, ‘mia of 934, which does not mean the obligation of 
one day after the other, but rather “of a day on the fitting 
day ” (cf. Num. xxviii. 10, 14), although the meaning of change 
and not of a series might be sustained in the passage before 
us by the suffixless mode of expression which occurs in con- 
nection with it. 

They who go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem every new moon 
and Sabbath, see there with their own eyes the terrible punish- 
ment of the rebellious. Ver. 24. “ And they go out and look at 
the corpses of the men that have rebelled against me, for their 
worm will not die and their fire will not be quenched, and they 
become an abomination to all flesh.” The perfects are perf. cons. 
regulated by the foregoing Nit’, 383) (accented with pashta 
in our editions, but more correctly with inunach) refers to their 
going out of the holy city. The prophet had predicted in ver. 
18, that in the last times the whole multitude of the enemies of 
Jerusalem would be crowded together against it, in the hope 
of getting possession of it. This accounts for the fact that the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem becomes such a scene of divine 
judgment. 3 78 always denotes a fixed, lingering look directed 
to any object; here it is connected with the grateful feeling of 
satisfaction at the righteous acts of God and their own gracious 
deliverance. i811, which only occurs again in Dan. xii. 2, is 
the strongest word for “abomination.” It is very difficult to 
imagine the picture which floated before the prophet’s mind. 
How is it possible that all flesh, ze. all men of all nations, 
should find room in Jerusalem and the temple? ' Even if the 
city and temple should be enlarged, as Ezekiel and Zechariah 
predict, the thing itself still remains inconceivable. And again, 
how can corpses be eaten by worms at the same time as they 
are being burned, or how can they be the endless prey of worms 
and fire without disappearing altogether from the sight of man ? 
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It is perfectly obvious, that the thing itself, as here described, 
must appear monstrous and inconceivable, however we may 
suppose it to be realized. The prophet, by the very mode of 
description adopted by him, precludes the possibility of our 
conceiving of the thing here set forth as realized in any materiak 
form in this present state. He is speaking of the future state, 
but in figures drawn from the present world. The object of 
his prediction is no other than the new Jerusalem of the world 
to come, and the eternal torment of the damned; but the way 
in which he pictures it, forces us to translate it out of the 
figures drawn from this life into the realities of the life te 
come; as has already been done in the apocryphal books of 
Judith (xvi. 17) and Wisdom (vii. 17), as well as in the New 
Testament, e.g. Mark ix. 43 sqq., with evident reference to this 
passage. This is just the distinction between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, that the Old Testament brings down the 
life to come to the level of this life, whiist the New Testament 
lifts up this life to the level of the life to come; that the Old 
Testament depicts both this life and the life to come as an end- 
less extension of this life, whilst the New Testament depicts it 
as a continuous line in two halves, the last point in this finite 
state being the first point of the infinite state beyond; that the 
Old Testament preserves the continuity of this life and the life 
to come by transferring the outer side, the form, the appear- 
ance of this life to the life to come, the new Testament by 
making the inner side, the nature, the reality of the life to come, 
the Suvdpers péAXovTos aidvos, immanent in this life. The 
new Jerusalem of our prophet has indeed a new heaven above 
it and a new earth under it, but it is only the old Jerusalem 
of earth lifted up to its highest glory and happiness ; whereas the 
new Jerusalem of the Apocalypse comes down from heaven, 
and is therefore of heavenly nature. In the former dwells the 
Israel that has been brought back from captivity ; in the latter, 
the risen church of those who are written in the book of life. 
And whilst our prophet transfers the place in which the rebel- 
lious are judged to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem itself; in 
the Apocalypse, the lake of fire in which the life of the ungodly 
is consumed, and the abode of God with men, are for ever 
separated. The Hinnom-valley outside J: erusalem has become 
Gehenna, and this is no longer within the precincts of the new 
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Jerusalem, because there is no need of any such example to the 
righteous who are for ever perfect. 

In the lessons prepared for the synagogue ver. 23 is re- 
peated after ver. 24, on account of the terrible character of the 
latter, “so as to close with words of consolation.”* But the 
prophet, who has sealed the first two sections of these prophetic 
orations with the words, “there is no peace to the wicked,” 
intentionally closes the third section with this terrible picture 
of their want of peace. The promises have gradually soared 
into the clear light of the eternal glory, to the new creation in 
eternity ; and the threatenings have sunk down to the depth 
of eternal torment, which is the eternal foil of the eternal 
light. More than this we could not expect from our prophet. 
His threefold book is now concluded. It consists of twenty- 
seven orations. ‘The central one of the whole, i.e. the four- 
teenth, is ch. lii. 13-liii.; so that the cross forms the centre 
of this prophetic trilogy. Per crucem ad lucem is its watch- 
word. The self-sacrifice of the Servant of Jehovah lays the 
foundation for a new Israel, a new human race, a new heaven 
and a new earth. 


‘Isaiah is therefore regarded a3 an exception to the rule, that the 
prophets close their orations nmin naw “213 (b. Berachoth 31a), 
although, on the other hand, this exception is denied by some, on the 
ground that the words ‘‘ they shall be an abhorring ” apply to the Gentiles 
(jy. Berachoth c. V. Anf. Midras Tiilim on Ps, iv. 8). 
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VoL. I. PAGE 66.—In the commentary on the second half of 
chap. xl.-Ixvi., I have referred here and there to the exposi- 
tions of J. Heinemann (Berlin 1842) and Isaiah Hochstidter 
(Carlsruhe 1827), both written in Hebrew,—the former well 
worthy of notice for criticism of the text, the latter provided 
with a German translation. For the psalm of Hezekiah (ch. 
xxxviii.) Professor Sam. David Luzzatto of Padua lent me his 
exposition in manuscript. Since then this great and noble- 
minded man has departed this life (on the 29th Sept. 1865). His 
commentary on Isaiah, so far as it has heen printed, is full of 
information and of new and stirring explanations, written in 
plain, lucid, rabbinical language. It would be a great mis- 
fortune for the second half of this valuable work to remain un- 
printed. I well remember the assistance which the deceased 
afforded me in my earlier studies of the history of the post- 
biblical Jewish poetry (1836), and the affection which he dis- 
played when I renewed my former acquaintance with him on 
the occasion of -his publishing his Isaiah ; so that I lament his 
loss on my own account as well as in the interests of science. 
“Why have you allowed twenty-five years to pass,” he wrote to 
me on the 22d Feb. 1863, “without telling me that you re- 
membered me? Is it because we form different opinions of the 
moby and the wo 14 9S) of Isaiah? Are you a sincere Chris- 
tian? Then you are a hundred times dearer to me than so 
many Israelitish scholars, the partizans of Spinoza, with whom 
our age swarms.” These words indicate very clearly the stand- 
point taken in his writings. 

' Of the commentaries written in English, I am acquainted 
not only with Lowéh, but with the thoroughly practical commen- 
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tary of Henderson (1857), and that of Joseph Addison Alexander, 
Prof. in Princeton (1847, etc.), which is very much read as an 
exegetical repertorium in England also, But I had neither of 
them in my possession. 


Vou. I. PAGE 70.—What I have said here on ch. i. 1 as the 
heading to the whole book, or at any rate to ch. i.~xxxix., has 
been said in part by Photios also in his Amphilochia, which 
Sophocles the M.D. has published complete from a Ms. of 
Mount Athos (Athens 1858, 4). 


Vou. 1. Pace 203, on Ca. vi. 13.—Hofmann in his 
Schriftbeweis (ii. 2, 541) maintains with Knobel, that nix¥> 
cannot be shown to have any other meaning than “ plant.” 
It is never met with in this sense, which it might have (after 
3¥23— yb2), though it is in the sense of statua and cippus, which, 
when applied to a tree deprived of its crown, can only mean 
stipes or truncus.—We take this opportunity of referring to a 
few other passages of his work :—Ch. viii. 22. “ And the deep 
darkness is scared away: m‘nudddch with the accusative of the 
object used with the passive.” But this is only possible with the 
finite verb, not with the passive participle. Ch. ix. 2. “By the fact 
that Thou hast made the people many, Thon hast not made the 
joy great; but now they rejoice before Thee (who hast appeared).” 
It is impossible that man and ndw37, when thus surrounded 
with perfects relating to the history of the future, should itself 
relate to the historical past.—Ch. xviii. “It is Israel in its dis- 
persion which is referred to here as a people carried away and 
spoiled, but which from that time forward is an object of 
reverential awe,—a people that men have cut in pieces and 
trampled under foot, whose land streams have rent in pieces.” 
But does not this explanation founder on mxdm sw Kw? In 
the midst of attributes which point to ill-treatment, can this 
passage be meant to describe the position which Israel is hence- 
forth to hold as one commanding respect (see our exposition) ? 
—Ch. xix. 28. “ Egypt the land of cities will be reduced to five 
cities by the judgment that falls upon it.” But how can the 
words affirm that there will be only five cities in all, when there is 
nothing said about desolation in the judgment predicted before? 
—Ch. xxi. 1-10. “ What the watchman on the watch-tower sees 
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is not the hostile army marching against Babel, but the march 
of the people of God returning home from Babel.” Conse- 
quently tsemed pdrdshim does not mean pairs of horsemen, but 
carriages full of men and drawn by horses. But we can see what 
tsemed pardshim is from 2 Kings ix. 25 (rokhbhim ts*mddim), 
and from the combination of rekhebh and pérdshim (chariots and 
horsemen) in ch. xxii. 7, xxxi. 1, And the rendering “ car- 
riages” will never do for ch. xxi. 7, 9. Carriages with camels 
harnessed to them would be something unparalleled; and 
rvekhebh gdmal (cf. 1 Sam. xxx. 17) by the side of tsemed 
pardshim has a warlike sound. 


VOL. I. PAGE 279, on Cu. x. 28-32.—Professor Schege 
travelled by this very route to Jerusalem (cf. p. 560, Anm. 2): 
From Gifneh he went direct to Tayibeh (which he imagined 
to be the ancient Az), and then southwards through Muchmas, 
Geba, Hizmeh, ‘Anata, and el-Isawiye to Jerusalem. 


Vou. 1. PAGE 65.—No (No ’Amon in Nahum iii. 8) is 
the Egyptian nu-Amun = Avdorods (nu the spelling of the 
hieroglyphic of the plan of the city, with which the name of 
the goddess Nu. t = Rhea is also written). The ordinary 
spelling of the name of this city corresponds to the Greek 
"A ppwvotrons. 


VoL. 11. PAGE 66, oN CH. xxx111. 23.—(Compare Grashof, 
Ueber das Schiff bet Homer und Hesiod, Gymnasial-programm 
1834, p. 23 sqq.). The perddun (= peroddun) is the cross 
plank which connects the two sides of the ship. A piece is cut 
out of this on the side towards the rudder, in which the mast 
is supported, being also let into a hole in the boards of the keel 
(iorvomé5n) and there held fast. The mast is also prevented 
from falling backwards by ropes or stays carried forward to 
the bows (mpdrovor). On landing, the mast is laid back into a 
hollow place in the bottom of the ship (iarod0«n). If the stays 
are not drawn tight, the mast may easily fall backwards, and 
so slip not only out of the ped8un but out of the icrozédp 
also. This is the meaning of the words 027A"}2 spina, It 
would be better to understand Xén as referring to the istomédp 
than to the wecddun. The latter has no “hole,” but only a 
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notch, ie. a semicircular piece cut out, and serves as a support 
to the mast; the former, on the contrary, has the mast inserted 
into it, and serves as a kén, i.e. a basis, theca, loculamentum. 
Vitringa observes (though without knowing the difference 
between pecdSun and taromédn): ‘Oportet accedere funes, qui 
thecam firment, h. e. qui malum sustinentes thece succurrant, qui 
quod theca sola per se prestare nequit absque funibus cum ea 
veluti concurrentes effictant.” 


Vou. u. pack 75, ON Ca. xxxtv. 16.—This transition 
from words of Jehovah concerning Himself to words relating 
to Him, may also be removed by adopting the following ren- 
dering: “For my mouth, it has commanded it, and its (my 
mouth’s) breath, it has brought it together” (rachd = ridch pi, 
Ps. xxx. 6, Job xv. 30), 


Vot. 11. PAGE 104.—I am wrong in describing it here as 
improbable that the land would have to be left uncultivated 
during the year 713-12 in consequence of the invasion that 
had taken place, even after the departure of the Assyrians. 
Wetzstein has referred me to his Appendix on the Monastery 
of Job (see Comm. on Job, vol. ii. 416), where he has shown 
that the fallow-land (wéyiha) of a community, which is sown 
in the autumn of 1865 and reaped in the summer of 1866, 
must have been broken up, i.e. ploughed for the first time, in 
the winter of 1864-65. “If this breaking up of the fallow 
(el-Bar) were obliged to be omitted in the winter of 1864-65, 
because of the enemy being in the land, whether from the 
necessity for hiding the oxen in some place of security, or from 
the fact that they had been taken from the peasants and con- 
sumed by the foe, it would be impossible to sow in the autumn 
of 1865 and reap a harvest in the summer of 1866. And if 
the enemy did not withdraw till the harvest of 1865, only the 
few who had had their ploughing oxen left by the war would find 
it possible to break up the fallow. But neither the one nor the 
other could sow, if the enemy’s occupation of the land had pre- 
vented them from ploughing in the winter of 1864-65. If 
men were to sow in the newly broken fallow, they would reap 
no harvest, and the seed would only be lost. It is only in the 
volcanic and therefore fertile region of Haurdn (Bashan) that 
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the sowing of the newly broken fallow (¢s-sikak) yields a 
harvest, and there it is only when the winter brings a large 
amount of rain; so that even in Haur4n nothing but necessity 
leads any one to sow upon the sikak. In western Palestine, even in 
the most fruitful portions of it (round Samaria and Nazareth), 
the farmer is obliged to plough three times before he can sow ; 
and a really good farmer follows up the breaking up of the 
fallow (sikak) in the winter, the second ploughing (thénia) in 
the spring, and the third ploughing (tethlith) in the summer, 
with a fourth (terbia) in the latter part of the summer. Con- 
sequently no sowing could take place in the autumn of 713, if 
the enemy had been in the land in the autumn of 714, in con- 
sequence of his having hindered the farmer from the sikak in 
the winter of 714-3, and from the thdnia and tethlith in the 
spring and summer of 713. ‘There is no necessity, therefore, 
to assume that a second invasion took place, which prevented 
the sowing in the autumn of 713.” 


Von. u. Pace 114, on 2 Kines xx. 9.—Even 77 is 
syntactically admissible in the sense of iveritne; see Gen. xxi. 7, 
Ps, xi. 3, Job xii. 9. 


VoL. 1. PAGE 244,—dApenyiaxd in Plut. read Porph., 
viz. in the letter of Porphyrios to the Egyptian Anebo in 
Euseb. prep. iii. 4, init.: tds te eis Tods Sexavods touas Kab Tovs 
Gposkotrovs Kal Tovs Neyouévous KpaTtaLods Hryeudvas, av Kal 
dvopata év Tois dNmevixtaxots déperar; compare Jamblichos, 
de Mysteriis, viii. 4: ta Te év Tois caNpecyiviaKols Hépos Th 
Bpaxdrarov meptéyer TOV “Eppaixav Siardéewv. This reading 
cahperytviaxois has been adopted by Parthey after two 
codices and the text in Salmasius, de annis clim. 605. But 
adperrytaxois is favoured by the form Almanach (Hebr. pane, 
see Steinschneider, Catal. Codd. Lugduno-Batav. p. 370), in 
which the word was afterwards adopted as the name of an 
astrological handbook or year-book. In Arabic the word ap- 


pears to me to be equivalent to call, the encampment (of the 


stars); but to all appearance it was originally an Egyptian 
word, and possibly the Coptic monk (old Egyptian mench), a 
form or thing formed, is hidden beneath it. 
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Vo. 1. PAGE 376, on Cu. Lv. 10, Uxi2.—Fleischer says: 
“Just asin (jv{ and |, the meaning of hope PEPE out o 
the idea of stretching and drawing out, so do vl and posi 
(spem deposuit, desperavit) signify literally to draw i in, to com- 
press; hence the old Arabic ~ ee consumption, phthisis. 


And the other old Arabic word eee 


= fakr wa-faka, want, need, and penury, or in a concrete sense 
the need, or thing needed, is also related to this.” 


lit. squeezing, res anguste 


VoL. 11. PAGE 483-4, on Cu. LXV. 11.—Myvn appears in 
pnvaytprns = pntpaytprns as the name of Cybele, the mother 
of the gods. In Egyptian, Menhi is a form of Isis in the city 
of Hat-uer. The Ithyphallic Min, the cognomen of Amon, 
which is often written in an abbreviated form with the spelling 
men (Copt. MHIN, signum), is further removed. 


VOL. 11. PAGE 490, oN CH. LXV. 23,—nbnad, Fleischer says: 


« Saa and Ue are so far connected, that the stem $nz, like 


nba, signifies primarily to let loose, or let go. This passes over 
partly into outward overtaking or overturning, and partly into 
internal surprise and bewildering, and partly also (in Arabic) 
into setting free on the one hand, and outlawing on the other 
(compare the Azazel-goat of the day of atonement, which was 
sent away into the wilderness); hence it is used as an equiva- 


lent for ys) (execrare).” 
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By J. G. WETZSTEIN. 


«i F we look upon the last two oracles of ch. xxi. as 
ae neither connected together, nor associated with the 


first, we remain in utter ignorance as to their pur- 
port; whereas they admit of the most satisfactory 
explanation if we take ch. xxi. as a whole, and regard it as con- 
taining a description of the storming of Babylon, and its con- 
sequences, so far as the tribes of the desert and the Edomites are 
concerned. Let the following serve as an introduction. With 
the complete conquest of Syria and what appeared to be the 
voluntary subjection of Edom, the Chaldean empire found itself 
in possession of all the cultivated lands, which surround the 
desert both to the east and to the west; and as it was strong 
enough, at all events from the time of Nebuchadnezzar, to defend 
the harvests of the villages against the nomads, whilst the 
latter could not exist without the former, there must have been 
forcible contributions levied by the tribes, and bloody reprisals 
on the part of the Chaldeans. At the same time, one single 
appeal, like that contained in Jer. xlix. 28-33, may well have 
sufficed to compel the Arabs to seek their safety in alliance 
with Babylon. This ultimate alliance, of the actual completion 
of which we have no doubt, from the situation of Babylon itself 
(Jer. xxvii. 6), was very advantageous to both parties; for 
whilst it furnished the Kedarenes under the flag of the Chal- 
deans with the best opportunity of satisfying their thirst for 
rapine and plunder in distant lands (for the most part, probably 
in wealthy Egypt), it supplied the Chaldeans with new forces, 
always ready for battle and therefore inexpensive, and opened 
and secured to the caravan trade of the gigantic capital, which 
was already certainly very extensive, all the roads of the desert. 
525 
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It may safely be maintained that the splendour of the city 
dates first from the time when she became the queen of the 
desert, and as such the capital of the Semitic nations. As for 
the Edomites, their policy was determined by that of their 
hereditary foes, the Judeans. The latter allied themselves to 
Egypt both in the Chaldean and the Assyrian wars; and con- 
sequently the former attached themselves to Babel (Obad. 
11 sqq.),—and they had thereby chosen the better part, for 
during the continuance of the Chaldean empire Edom appears 
to have reached its greatest extent and most flourishing condition, 
even though its princes may have been nominally subject to the 
king of Babel (Jer. xxvii. 3). Not only have we to include 
among the mountains of Seir, according to the usage of speech 
of the later times, their sonthern extension, viz. the Hizmah 
mountains; but the Edomites also obtained possession of por- 
tions of the land of Juda (Ezek. xxxvi. 5, cf. xxxv.10) 5 yea, 
and certain of their tribes emigrated even into Trachonitis (in 
the wider sense of the word, i.e. into Haur4n or northern Gilead), 
if, according to Josephus and Eusebius, it was here that the 
Aramean Uzzite tribes had their home (Lam. iv. 21). In like 
manner, all the Hadir, as far east as the mountains of Aga, 
may have been ceded to them by the Chaldeans, namely, the 
cities of Dedan, Temah, Duma in the Goph, and others which 
are not mentioned in the Bible. Nebuchadnezzar and his 
successors may have been especially compelled by the wars with 
Egypt to secure the attachment of the Edomites, who lived so 
near to the borders of this land, by great concessions; and 
the latter will, no doubt, have remained true to their avengers 
upon Judah, even till the conquest of Babylon. In the war 
with Cyrus, the city not only obtained help from Syria, but 
from the desert and the mountains of Ser also.’ 

We now retum to ch. xxi. When the barbarians threaten 
Babel, the eyes of all are directed in anxious expectation 
towards the east, from the mountains of Judea as well as from 
Seir; inasmuch as, for the one, there is being accomplished 
there a divine judgment upon the foes of its oppressed people, 


” Isa. Ixiii. 1-6 shows retrospectively how correct this is,—a proof of the 
instructive character of this and the following observations, although the 
point of ultimate fulfilment fixed in ch. xxi. 16 is at variance with the 
direct and close connection of the three massa’s (Del). 
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whilst the other seés the approach of a national calamity. At 
length Babylon falls. Horsemen bring the tidings to the west. 
They are either Arabs flying from the scene, or the victors 
themselves, who are coming to chastise such tribes as were 
hostile in their disposition, after Babylon itself had fallen. In 
that flat arid desert, without any fortified places, there lies the 
great enchanting oasis of ¢l-Goph with the city of Dumah, 
four Delul-marches to the south-west of Babylon. On a 
general flight from the localities of the Sawad and the tents on 
the Euphrates, this would he the first place in which men and 
flocks could find a permanent rest. Now, since it is extremely 
probable that Cyrus would send his troop of camel-riders 
against the Arabs immediately after the conquest of Babylon, 
to secure the respect of these troablesome neighbours at the 
very outset; Dumah, the most important Hadirah of the Ish- 
macelites, is hardly likely to have been spared. One proof of 
its importance at that time is the fact, that it was thought 
worthy of a separate massa. The cry from Seir (ver. 11) 
may be accounted for from the fact, that Edom and Dumah 
were then standing in the very close relation to one another 
which we have already spoken of as probable. The answer 
given to those who inquire whether the evil has not come to 
an end with the fall of Babel and Dumah, is that it has only 
just begun. “The morning came, but also the night;” ie. 
your morning of prosperity was the existence of the Chaldean 
empire, your night of calamity has begun with its overthrow. 
“ Would ye know more, only inquire! Come back once 
more!” These words are words of sarcasm. The persons in- 
quiring knew quite enough when they heard the answer, “The 
morning came, and also the night ;” but the prophet calls after 
them: ‘Is my reply not clear enough? Do ye want to know 
something more definite about this night and what else it will 
bring yon?” Assuming the connection between Massa 1 and 
2, this is the explanation. 

In the, third massa the war spreads over the rest of the 
desert, as far west as to the neighbourhood of the mountains 
of Seir. It begins by scaring away the caravans from the 
toads of commerce. As their flight went past Zemah, we are 
tempted to regard their owners the Dedanim as inhabitants of 
the before-mentioned city of Dedan (Jer. xlix. 8), which is 
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associated with Temah in Jer. xxv. 23, and must be regarded 
as the principal seat of the Keturzan tribe of the same name 
(Gen. xxv. 8). The sixteen Keturzan tribes formed a com- 
plex of small kindred peoples, who, to use an antiquated term, 
inhabited Arabia Petreea (Stony Arabia), i.e. the land of the 
Harra from the borders of Edom to Medina, and from the 
Elanitic Gulf to the mountains of Aga, having villages and 
small towns in spots capable of cultivation, and carrying on the 
rearing of camels in the valleys of the mountains and in Wa*r 
and commerce on the Red Sea, and who, with the great 
poverty of their land, will most likely have engaged in the 
transport of such articles of commerce as they found in the 
neighbouring harbours and the different stations on the inland 
roads. ‘The latter is affirmed in Isa. lx. 6 of Midian and 
Ephah, and in Gen. xxxvii. 36 of Medan; and caravans of 
Dedan might therefore be intended here. But these are not 
mentioned anywhere else ; and as the city itself was certainly 
not one of sufficient importance for the driving away of its 
caravans to be regarded as the event of great moment, with 
which the massa would evidently introduce the great desert 
war, we have rather to think simply of the Dedan who are 
mentioned in Gen. x. 7 in the table of nations, and therefore 
belonged to the great nations of the ancient world within the 
circle of the biblical history. These Dedan, also called Beni 
Dedan in Ezek. xxvii. 15, were not Shemites, but a branch of 
the Cushite stem of Ra‘ma. Another branch was called Sheba. 
The name Cush is generally regarded as a very wide geogra- 
phical term. It was once thought that the Israelites in- 
cluded under this one name all the southern lands of the then 
known world—that is to say, not only Ethiopia, but also 
southern Arabia and the eastern lands as far as India,—so that 
Cushites were found on the coasts of the Persian Gulf, and 
even in the Higaz. But there is really nothing at all in those 
passages of the Bible which bear upon this question, to compel 
us to go beyond the limits of north-eastern Africa. According 
to Gen. ii. 13 (if we take the Gihon to be the southern Nile, 
the Bach*r el-abyad, and understand 32D in its true signifi- 
cation, “to flow round”), the complex of tribes called Cush 
inhabited the eastern country washed by the upper Nile as far 
as the sonthern frontier of Egypt, i.e. to the city of Swen (Ezek. 
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xxix. 10), the present Aswan,’ including the adjoining stretch 
of coast (Ezek. xxx. 9), i.e. the interior and coast-lands of 
Nuba, Bigga, ‘Alwa, Habesh, Berbera, and Zeng. As the three 
different tribes of Ra'ma, Dedan, and Seba carried on trading 
operations with Syria, their settlements must certainly have 
reached to the sea-coast, and therefore embraced the Troglo- 
dytice of the ancients almost from Berenice to the promontory 
of Deire. If they stretched still farther over a portion of the 
Berbera coast beyond the straits, it was very likely the Ra‘ma 
who dwelt there; for the Bible only mentions them once, and 
that apparently with the intention of naming a people very far 
of, who carried on trade with Tyre.’ 

We should be brought to the same conclusion, if-among the 
different productions mentioned in Ezek. xxvii. 22 we had to 
refer “the best of all spices” to Ra‘ma, for the whole of the 
coast-land on both sides of the promontory of ’Apouara (Ptol. 
Wilb. p. 800) was celebrated in antiquity for its costly spices.* 
The Sheba, on the other hand, must have dwelt upon the 
Abyssinian Gulf, for Strabo (xvii. 4) mentions as in close 
proximity to the present seaport town of Massaua, not only a 
harbour called Saba, which he describes after Artemidorus as 
the very great city of Saba, but also a Sabean mouth; and 


1 According to Yékiét, this town is more properly called Swan in 
Arabic, which approaches more nearly to the Hebrew jp and the Latin 
Syéne. Hence arose the name Aswdén in the mouths of the people. 

2 There are some who seek the Ra‘ma-people in the ‘Péyaya wérs 
(Ptol. Wilb. p. 405) on the north-east coast of “Omédn, and place the 
Dedan to the north of this towards Bahrein. But the city of Ptol. answers 


rather to the ole -) of the Arabian geographers, whereas mp7 written in 
Greek would read ‘Pdycbe, ‘Paura, or ‘Payuwara. Moreover, if we put 
the Ra‘ma and Dedan on the Persian Gulf, would it not be necessary to put 
the closely related Sheba there as well? Do we not find them associated 
with Ra'ma in Ezek. xxvii. 22, and with Dedan in Ezek. xxxviii. 13? 
But the xy (Sheba) again are closely bound up with their cousins the 
82D (Seba) ; and, according to Ps. Ixxii. 10, must not be separated from 
them. Now, happily, in Isa. xlv. 14 we have a statement concerning the 
latter which proves them to be Nubians. How can there be any doubt, 
therefore, as to the land to which the whole fraternity must be assigned ? 
2Jn Yakat under Bahar Zeng we read: The coast of the Zeng Sea, 
as far as the land of Berbera in the neighbourhood of Aden, and the 
adjacent islands have a luxuriaut growth of sandal-wood, of black ana 
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although it may possibly be a rare thing for the name of a 
great people to be given to a city or a river, this is easily 
conceivable i in the case of a harbour or the mouth of a river, 
inasmuch as the harbour and river of the Sheba may have been 
the river and harbour xar’ é£oyyy to foreign sailors, as being 
either the only ones there, or at any rate those of greatest im- 
portance. This port with its surrounding country must have 
constituted an integral, because an indispensable, part of the 
primeval state of Meroé, so memorable in the history of civilisa- 
tion; and the Shebd (82¥) will have been not only the in- 
habitants of the line of coast, but also those of the insular 
kingdom, for the queen of this people (1 Kings x. 1 sqq.) is 
called in Jos. Ant, viii. 6, 5 the ruler of Ethiopia. There is no 
ground whatever for the favourite combination of Meroé with 
83D (Seba), or for assigning the queen of Sheba (xavr-nadn, 
1 Kings x.) to the Sabeans of Yemen (Gen. x. 28). The 
latter were probably at all times cultivators of the soil in the 
mountains, and poor breeders of camels (nomads) in the desert. 
The export of incense alone could never bring them wealth, with 
the strong competition of other lands; and with the few wants 
of the southern Arabian they never attained a high degree of 
cultivation, even in the most flourishing period of the Arabian 
tribes, The ruins of ancient buildings, which are met with in 
western Yemen, recal with their colossal forms the temples and 
nyramids of Nubia, and can only be regarded as witnesses of 
Ethiopian culture, since this part of the Arabian peninsula 
was frequently subject to the neighbouring country, and even 


white ebony, and of kana; on the coast they also gather amber, which is 
found here and nowhere else. The Berbera-iand lies between the Habesh 
and Zeng, and the people must not be confounded with the Berberians of 
the west. The neighbouring island of Sokotra exports myrrh and the 
Dem-el-achéwen, a gum, which is only found npon this island, and is there 
called katir. It is sold in two different qualities, viz. as a natural un- 
adulterated resinous dropping of a red colour, and also as an artificial 
production with spurious additions. 

4 This combination is made on the strength of the passage in Jos, Ant. 
ii. 10, 2; but then Josephus is not speaking of Seba, but of Sheba. The 
LXX. place Seba in northern Nubia. The name seems also to have been 
pointed Séba; and this calls to mind Strabo’s ’AcrascBas (‘ Soba-river”’), 


which appears to have fallen into the Nile to the west of the Abyssinian 
movntains. 
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received colonies from thence. The romantic statements of 
the ancients concerning the treasures of the Sabeans of Arabia 
may be accounted for, partly from the utter ignorance of a 
land, which passed under the name of Arabia Eudemon (pro- 
bably the Greek form of joxn= Yemen) as the embodiment of 
all that was valuable, partly from the fact that the Cushite 
Sabeans were confounded with the Joktanite tribe of the same 
name, and partly from the simple fact that statements relating 
to the former were transferred to the latter. And even where 
the distinction was preserved by the ancients, modern writers 
have confounded them, as the articles Sheba and Seba in 
Winer’s Real-Worterbuch will show. As the Jewish nation 
apparently came into close contact with none of the Joktanitish 
tribes (except perhaps on the voyages to Ophir), the Arabian 
Seba are mentioned much less frequently in the Bible than is 
commonly supposed. It is different with the Cushites, who 
must have been bronght down to the sea very early by their 
river-navigation (compare Isa, xvili. 1, 2), and who would 
command the Red Sea down to the time of the Nabateans. 
The queen of Sheba certainly came to Solomon partly with the 
intention of connecting herself with a monarch, through whose 
harbours on the Elanitic Gulf the trade of her own people with 
Palestine, Syria, Gaza, Tyre, and the Mediterranean was to a 
great extent, and during war with Egypt exclusively, carried 
on. The principal exports of the Ethiopian harbours were 
negro slaves of both sexes, ivory, ebony, cinnamon, amber, 
myrrh, sandal-wood (aloe), incense, topaz, emeralds, and, above 
all, refined gold (compare Strabo’s Beschreibung von Trog- 
lodytice und Meroé; also Ya'kubi liber regionum, ed. A. W. T. 
Yuynboll, 1861, p. 121 sqq.). According to the latter authority, 
the gold mines of Ethiopia excited the same attractive power in 
the earliest times of Islam as those of California in our own 
day. Nearly all these articles of commerce are associated in 
the Bible with the Cushite tribes already named, and most 
frequently with the Sheba (the chief of these tribes, the 
Cushites par excellence) and the Dedan. 

The latter are placed, along with Sheba, among tke rich 
and powerful nations carrying on a maritime trade in Ezek. 
xxxvili. 13; and in ch. xxvii. 15, 20, they are described as 
trading with Tyre in ivory, ebony, and tapestry. The first 
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two articles are still specifically articles of Ethiopian export, 
and not Indian at all, as those who look for the Dedan on the 
Persian Gulf suppose. Strabo (xvii. 2) calls ebony a common 
production of Merog. In the earliest period of Islam, “Atdab, 
to the south of Berenice, was an important harbour for the 
export of Nubian ivory and gold (vid. Ya'kubi ut sup.). And 
the tapestries were either of Ethiopian or Egyptian manufac- 
ture. The Nubian wool was peculiarly suitable for tapestries, 
because it was not loose, but more of the nature of hair, like 
that of the Angola sheep. The Egyptian tapestries, which 
were probably made of this wool, were highly valued in ancient 
times; and we even find them mentioned in the tariff of 
Diocletian (compare W. H. Waddington, Edit de Dioelétien, 
Paris 1864, p. 20, with note 6, where testimonies of ancient 
writers to the value of these tapestries are given). 

If we take the Dedan to be the most northerly of these 
Cushites, it is becanse we find their caravans in Syria. It is 
true that articles of commerce belonging to the Dedanians 
ight be taken by ship to Suez or Ala, and when transported 
thence by camels to Tyre or Babylon be called caravans of the 
Dedanians, just as at the present day the caravan which travels 
periodically from Bagdad to Damascus is called the Persian 
caravan, because it carries Persian goods. But we assume that 
the Dedanian caravans came from Africa itself, which was by 
no means impossible, if the people on the northern frontier of 
Nubia dwelt upon the Gulf of Berenice, under the Allaki 
mountains. Their settlements may even have extended, either 
originally or at the time to which the massa of Isaiah refers, 
still farther north over a portion of the Mokattam (i.e. the 
mountain range running from Aswan to Suez). As all the 
world of all ages desired to possess “the golden calf” (Jer. 
xlvi. 20) of Egypt, sv did also, and even pre-eminently, its 
southern neighbour. Egypt had often Ethiopian rulers, and 
scyeral times during the existence of the Israelitish kingdoms. 
A dynasty of this kind would be sustained by such of their 
tribe as had established themselves with armed force in the 
land, and would rule there till they were forced out by another 
invasion, or decimated and lost amongst a new people. We 
might assume, even if the Bible said nothing about it, that in 
this way an Ethiopian population gradually covered the whole 
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of the Mokattam, and possibly the peninsula of Sinai also, just 
as even at the present day the more important tribes of the 
latter are regarded as immigrants and Egyptians. But the 
Bible also mentions these Cushites. The places and encamp- 
ments plundered by Asa, according to 2 Chron. xiv. 14, 15, on 
the south-western frontier of Judea, must from the context 
have been Cushite ; for it is not stated there, that even Philis- 
tines or Arabians had made common cause with the Zerah who 
invaded Judah out of Egypt (or, as others suppose, across the 
Mokattam out of Nubia), and had been chastised by Asa on 
that account. Later still, under Joram’s reign, the Philistines 
and Arabs there did indeed plunder Jerusalem (2 Chiron. xxi. 
16), but they did so ‘al-yad Kashim, “in alliance with the 
Cushites,” who had found their permanent settlements on the 
n.E. frontier of Egypt, and probably passed as subjects of that 
land. If we confine the true land of the Egyptians to thie 
hanks of the Nile and the Delta, as we ought, the eastern 
inountains of Cushite Cabile (called Arabes, “ nomads,” even 
by the ancients; cf. “the tents of Cushan” in Hab. iii, 7) 
and the harbours of the Red Sea from Suez downwards be- 
longed to trading tribes of Cushites. 

The massd@ ba'rébh in ch. xxi. 13-15 agrees with this view 
of the land and population of the Dedanians. The caravans are 
on the road to Babylon, bringing the productions of Ethiopia as 
contributions towards the demand made for articles of luxury 
in the enormous capital. The road leads by Petra, Ma‘an, 
and Korakir, and one somewhat farther south by Duma and 
Sukdka. There, probably not far from Duma, they learn how 
near the enemy are, and flee, leaving the open road and taking 
the direction towards Tema through the protecting labyrinth 
of the Downs. Between this city and Duma, as many from 
both places have assured me in the most trustworthy manner, 
there is no direct road, nor has there ever been one.” And 
over all this ground you do not find a single drop of water 
either in winter or summer, since the flying sand itself renders 
it impossible to provide cisterns for collecting the rain-water. 
Yet the distance between the two is not more than forty hours, 

1 The road led from Tema, by Korakir, Ezrak, and Kasam, to the 


north; at Ezrak one branched off to the west (Bozrah and Amman), at 
Kasam another branched off to Damascus. 
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since Tema lies to the n.z. of 7elik, and not to the S.Z., as 
marked upon our maps; and for this reason the Arabian 
geographers do not even reckon it as belonging to the Penin- 
sula, but place it in the Syrian desert, and some even in Syria 
itself. Now if the yaar (ver. 13), into which the Dedanians 


fied, was the Arabian c,, their flight ended at Tema; for the 


great Wa''r of Arabia, i.e. the land of the Harra, commences 
there. And if it is “ forest,’ the prophet had no doubt the 
western coast mountains in his mind; for since the mountains 
of Seir certainly derived their name from their original forests 
(even now, according to Burckhardt and others, there are still 
many holm-oaks there), the Hisma were very likely wooded as 
well. According to a statement in Yakdt’s Geograph. Lexicon 
(s. v. Jram), the higher portions of them, the Gebel Jram, were 
covered with firs (Snobar) even in later times. Their seeking 
for a hiding-place in the Wa'r or forest is contrasted with 
their spending the night by the wells of the free open steppe, 
where the caravans encamp when there is no danger appre- 
hended. 

A few words in conclusion as to ver. 13 according to the 
LXX. The rendering of the words oT MmMNK by év 77 
0d@ Aaédv seems to have been influenced by a circumstance, 
to which it may not be uninteresting to call attention. There 
lies to the west of Zema a city in ruins called Dedan, which 
was probably inhabited at the time of the Seventy and well 
known to them, so that the ’or*choth D'dénim suggested to 
their minds the road which runs from Tema to this city. It 
is the same road of which the Onomasticon says, Aadav, év TH 
*I8oupaig, &s ‘Tepeuias. mapaxeetat th Pavd ws amd onpelov 
8 ampos Boppav. Only if Eusebius understood by Sava the 
place called Punon in Num. xxxiii. 42, in the northern half of 
the valley of the Araba, he had not formed a correct idea of 
the actual sitnation of this city; for in Yakdt’s Geographical 
Lexicon it is said that “ Dedan was formerly a fine city on the 
border of the Belka towards the Higaz, which is now desolate.” 
The Kitab el-merdsid, in which, as is well known, there are 
innumerable typographical errors, substitutes for the name of 


1 See my paper on ‘‘ Northern Arabia and the Syzian Desert,” in the 
Zeitschrift fir d. allg. Erdkunde, 1865. 
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the city the Persian word Dedeban, and reads incorrectly 
“road” instead of “ frontier.” The true reading must have 
been either “in the Belka, on the high road, near to Higaz,” 
or “belonging to Higaz, on the road to the Belka;” but in 
either case Yaktitt would have expressed himself differently. 
Now, as neither the Avaba-valley, nor Gibal and the Serah 
mountains (of Seir) were reckoned as belonging to the Belka, 
whereas the more easterly places, such as Ma‘an, Edruh, Gerba, 
Muta, and others, were, the statement made by Yakit leads us 
to assume that a traveller from Muta to Tebuk would have the 
city of Dedan on one side, and that the right side, since all 
cultivation ceases to the lett of the road. It is very natural to 
connect it with Dedan, the Keturwan city mentioned above ; 
and the fact that the latter is mentioned twice in connection 
with Edom (viz. in Jer. xlix. 8 and Ezek. xxv. 13, probably 
because it was associated with Edom during the continuance 
of the Chaldean empire) may have led Ensebius to place it in 
the Arabah. The idea of its having belonged originally to 
Edom may be dismissed withcut hesitation ; for all the settle- 
ments of the Ketureans are certainly to be thought of as 
beyond the ancient limits of Edom, and even Dedan is not 
mentioned in Gen. xxxvi. among the kindred and districts of 
Edom, whereas in Jer. xxv. 21, 23, it is expressly separated 
from Edom and connected with two other cities of the desert, 
viz. Tema and Buz, because, even if temporarily belonging to 
Edom, it may have had much in common with the latter in 
position, mode of life, municipal constitution, and history. 
The farther it was removed from Edom proper, #.e. the more 
it lay to the south of Aila, the more does its situation agree 
with Ezek. xxv. 13, where it is placed in contrast with Zeman, 
which was situated, according to Eusebius, to the north of 
Petra. Although it cannot be affirmed of any place lying 
farther south than Aila that it was situated in the Belka, the 
Arabian geographers, on the other hand, by no means unfre- 
quently represented the Higaz as beginning at a line drawn 
in the latitude of Median; and I am therefore inclined to look 
for the ruins of Dedan at the eastern foot of the mountains of 
Hismah, especially as there is a valley of Meddn there, which 
slopes off towards the east. This name is not met with any- 
where else in the geography of Arabia, and is too striking in 
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this particular country for it to be possible to avoid conjecturing 
that it originally belonged to a ruined city situated there, which 
is called MaSidva (read Ma8ddva) in Ptol. ( Wilb. p. 408), and 
was most probably the principal place belonging to the Ketu- 
rean tribe of Meddén (Gen. xxv. 2). 


Assuming the identity of ]77 and Ass, the only question 


that remains is, how the second could arise from the first, and 
how it could get the article? Both these questions are 
answered by the assumption that the word d’ddn, which was 
almost intolerable (at any rate to an Arabic ear), was traced 
back to a root ™™ by the extension of the first syllable, and 
thus the termination became the forming syllable. In this 


cus 


way they got the form .\e, which is very frequent in Arabic 


names of places, with a really appellative signification, and 
such a word would very properly receive the article." Euse- 
bius adopts a shorter course. He imagines that there were 
originally two different names, viz. [TI (a defective $1) the 
name of the Keturzean city, and [17 (probably according to the 


form 229, equivalent to .,¢~) that of the Cushite tribe, which he 


supposes to have lived in the Syrian desert; for in a different 
article of the Onomasticon from the one mentioned before he 
says, Aadav, ev yn Knéap oy, ‘Iepewias. Whatever we may 
think of his double orthography, the distinction which he 
draws between the two tribes is at any rate supported by the 
biblical account, and is by no means rendered obsolete by the 
more modern assumption of mixed races or the variations of 
genealogies. The Bible calls the Cushites, Dedan and Sheba, 
very ancient tribes, and the two Keturzans of the same name 
very youthful tribes. Now it we are to take this as undeniable 
testimony, why may we not assume, as the real explanation of 


1 Words formed from the root 4" are rare even in Arabic; but among 
the wandering trihes of the Syrian desert déd is the usual name given ta 
the breast of a woman. Ag the Arab used the names of all the outward 
parts of the body at any rate as designations to be applied to the soil, 
there might be some hilly formation near Dedan which led to the adoption 
of this etymon here, although the people needed no suck motive as this for 
giving a native sound to a foreign word. 
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the sameness of the names, that the father of the latter called 
the two brothers by the names of two flourishing tribes, since 
the name of the genealogical founder of any people was re- 
garded by the Shemites as a name of good omen? Or why 
may not the mother have been a Cushite, who called her two 
sons by the names of the most powerful tribes of her own 
people? The Keturzeans with their uninterrupted intercourse 
with the African coast, like the modern dwellers upon the Red 
Sea, are sure to have had a large number of Cushite wives, 
who would often give exotic names to their children. More- 
over, there is an Arabic proverh which warns us against 
inquiring too minutely into the why and wherefore of Semitic 
proper names. Such inquiries are of very doubtful worth 
from a scientific point of view, and only lead to frivolities, 
Any one, however, who thinks similarity of names quite « 
sufficient reason for trying to combine the most heterogeneous 
elements, can show his skill in this art of. cookery in the :most 
splendid manner upon the genealogies of the Arabs. Even at 
the present day there are probably thirty tribes or branches of 
tribes called Sa‘d in the Peninsula, in Syria, in Mesopotamia, 
and in Egypt, who have nothing whatever in common except 
the name; and quite as many with the names Hamdén, Chalid, 
Ali, Génim, Hasan, Muhammed, and so forth. 
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The Reformation, 2s. 
The Acts of the Apostles, Two vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
Macarecor (Prof.)\—The Epistle to the Galatians, 1s. 6d. 
Macruerson (JoHN, M.A.)—Presbyterianism, 1s. 6d. 
The Westminster Confession of Faith, 2s. 
The Sum of Saving Knowledge, 1s. 6d. 
Murray (Prof.)—The Books of Chronicles, 1s. 6d. 
Scrymezour (Wm.)—Lessons on the Life of Christ, 2s. 6d. 
Sratger (James, M.A.)—Life of Christ, 1s. 6d. Life of St. Paul, 1s. 6d. 
Swira (Gzorcs, LL.D.)—A Short History of Missions, 2s. 6d. 
Tomson (W.D.,M.A.)—Christian Miracles and Conclusions of Science. 2s. 
Waker (Norman L., M.A.)—Scottish Church History, 1s. 6d. 

Wayre (Aexanver, D.D.)—The Shorter Catechism, 2s. 6d. 
Bible-Class Primers. Paper covers, 6d. each; free by post, 7d, In 
- eloth, 8d. each; free by post, 9d. ar 
Crosxery (Prof.)—Josbuaand the Conquest. Given (Prof.)—The Kings of Judah. 
Gioac (Paton J., D.D.)—Life of Paul. IveRacu (James, M.A.)—Life of Moses. 

Parerson (Prof. J. A.)—Period of the Judges. 
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Bible-Class Primers—continued. ert oe ea 
Rosson (Joun, D.D.)—Outlines of Protestant Missions. : ; 
pres (Prk) tie of Peter. The aes see a 3 Parts. Life of Christ. 
Smiru (HB. W., D.D.)—Outlines of Karly Church History. ; 
pee LPs M. nLite of David. WALKER (W., M.A.}—The Kings of Israel. 
WinrerzoTaam (Rayner, M.A.)—Life and Reign of Solomon. 
Wirnerow (Prof.)—The History of the Reformation. 


Blaikie (Prof. W. G.)—THE PREACHERS OF SCOTLAND FROM THE 6TH 
To THE 19TH CENTURY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Bleek’s INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Bowman (T., M.A.)—Easy AND CoMPLETE HEBREW COURSE. 8vo. 
Part I., 7s. 6d.; Part IT., 10s. 6d. rae 
Briggs (Prof.)—BisticaL Stupy: Its Principles, Methods, and 
History. Second Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MeEssIANic PROPHECY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Brown (David, D.D.)—Curist’s SECOND Coming: Will it be Pre- 
Millennial? Seventh Edition, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
Bruce (A. B., D.D.)—Tue TRAINING OF THE TWELVE ; exhibiting the 
Twelve Disciples-under Discipline for the Apostleship. 3rd Ed., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Tue HUMILIATION OF CHRIST, in its Physical, Ethical, and 
Official Aspects. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Buchanan (Professor)—THE DocTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
On Comrort In AFFLICTION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
On IMPROVEMENT OF AFFLICTION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Bungener (Felix) —RomME AND THECOUNCILIN 19THCENTURY. Cr.8vo,5s. 
Calvin’s INSTITUTES OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION. (Translation. )2vols.8vo, 14s, 
Calvini Institutio Christiane Religionis. Curavit A. THOLUCK. 
Two vols. 8vo, Subscription price, 14s. 
Candlish (Prof. J. 8., D.D.)—Tue Kinepom or Gop, BIBLICALLY AND 
HiIsToricaLLy CoNsIDERED. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Caspari (C. E.)—A CHRONOLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE Lirg OF CHRIST. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Caspers (A.)—Tue Foorsters oF CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
Cassel (Prof.)—CoMMENTARY ON EsTHER. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Cave (Prof.)—TuHE Scriprurat Doctrine oF SACRIFICE. 8vo, 12s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY: Its Principles, its Branches, 
its Results, and its Literature. 8vo, 12s. 
Christlieb (Dr.)—MopDERN DouBT AND CHRISTIAN Betier, Apologetic 
Lectures addressed to Earnest Seekers after Truth. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Cotterill—PrEREGRINUS PROTEUS: Clement to the Corinthians, etc. 8vo, 12s. 
MoDERN Criticism: Clement’s Epistles to Virgins, etc. 8vo, 5s. 
Cremer Eee eu eeu aronL Lexicon oF New Tssta- 
MENT GREEK. ir iti wi 
_ MENT, separately) dds ition, with Supplement, demy 4to, 38s. SUPPLE- 
Crippen (Rev. T. G.)—A Popunar INTRODUCTION To THE HISTORY 
OF Curist1an Doctrine. 8vo, 9s. 
Cunningham (Principal)—HistoricaAL THEoLoGy. Review of the 
Principal Doctrinal Discussions since the Apostolic Age. Two vols. 8vo, 2Is. 
jee: ape ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. : 
Dataiey R. 4 peres LEVITICAL PRIEsTs. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Denia TEMG Curren Goummoeaae, Germans TEE OF THR 
avid p . Crown 8vo,. 6s. 
Son (Professor)—Aw INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR. With 


‘ogressive Exercises in Reading and Writing. Ninth Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
( .)— 4, I ICAL Ps CHOL 
Delitzsch Prof A Sysrr M OF B BLIC. Y OLOGY, 8vo, 12s. 
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Delitzsch (Prof.)—Nzw CoMMENTARY ON GENESIS. TwoVols.,8vo. Vol. I. 

COMMENTARY ON JOB, Two vols. 8vo, 21s, [mow ready, 10s, 6d. 

COMMENTARY ON Psatos. Three vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

ON THE PRovERBs oF SOLOMON. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

ON THE SonG oF SoLOMON AND ECCLESIASTES, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

OLD Tzstament History or REDEMPTION. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

CoMMENTARY ON IsalaH. Two vols, 8vo, 21s. : 

——— ON THE EPISTLE To THE Heprews. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Doedes—Manvat or New TestaMEnT HERMENEUTICS. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 

Déllinger (Dr.)—-HiproLytus AND CALLISTUS ; or, The Roman Church 
in the First Half of the Third Century. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Dorner (Professor)—HistToRy or THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DoCTRINE 
OF THE PERson oF CuRistT. Five vols. 8vo, £2, 12s. 6d. 

System OF CurisTIAN Doctring. Four vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 

System or CuristTiAN Eruics. 8vo, 14s. 

Eadie (Professor)—ComMENTARIES ON St. PAUL’s EPISTLES TO THE 
EruEsiaNs; PHILIFPIANS, CoLossrans. New and Revised Editions, Edited 
by Rev. Wm. Younc, M.A. Three vols. 8vo, 10s, 6d, each ; o7 set, 188, netts 

Ebrard (Dr. J. H. A.)—Tur Gospet History. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CoMMENTARY ON THE Episties or St. JoHN. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

—— ApoLocetTics. Three vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Elliott—On THE INSPIRATION oF THE Hoty ScRIPTURES.  8vo, 6s. 

Ernesti—BiBLiCALINTERPRETATION OF NEWTxESTAMENT. Two vols., 8s. 

Ewald (Heinrich)—Syntax or THE HEBREW LANGUAGE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

REVELATION: ITs NATURE AND REcoRD, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
OLD AND New TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Fairbairn (Principal)—TyPoLocy oF ScRIPTURE, viewed in connection 

with the series of Divine Dispensations. Sixth Edition, Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Tue REVELATION oF LAW IN SCRIPTURE, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

——— EZ&KI®L AND THE Book OF HIS. Propuscy. 4th Ed.,8vo, 10s. 6d. 

— PROPHECY VIEWED IN ITs DISTINCTIVE NATURE, ITS SPECIAL 
Founcrions, AND Proper INTERPRETATIONS. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

New TESTAMENT HERMENEUTICAL MANUAL, .8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Toe Pasrorau Episttes, The Greek Text and Translation. 
With Introduction, Expository Notes, and Dissertations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PasToRAL THEOLOGY: A Treatise on the Office and Duties of 
the Christian Pastor. With a Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, és. 

Forbes (Prof.)—SYMMETRICAL STRUCTURE OF SCRIPTURE. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

_ ANALYTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE RoMANS. 8vo, 10s. 6d.. 

—__—- STUDIES IN THE Book oF Psatms. 8v¥o,7s.6d.00 

Frank (Prof. F. H.)—Sysrem or CuristiaAN Evipence. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gebhardt (H:)—Tu Doctrine ofr THE APOCALYPSE, AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE GOSPEL AND EPIsTLES OF JOHN. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gerlach—CoMMENTARY.ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8vo, 10s. 6d. © 

Gieseler (Dr. J. C. L.)—Ecc.estasticaL History. Fourvols. 8vo, £2, 28 

Gifford (Canon)—VoIcEs OF THE PROPHETS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . 

Given (Rev. Prof. J. J.\—Tue Trutus or SCRIPTURE IN CONNECTION 
wiTH REVELATION, INSPIRATION, AND'THE CANON. 8vo, 6s. 

Glasgow (Prof.)—APocaLyPsE TRANSLATED AND EXPOUNDED. 

8vo, 10s. 6d. : 

Gloag (Paton J., D.D.)—A CriticaL AND EXEGETICAL CoMMENTARY 

f ON THE ACTS OF THE APosTLES. Two vols, 8vo, 21s. : 

Tue MxsstaNic PROPHECIES. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


——— 
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Gloag (P.J.,D.D.)—INTRODUCTION TO THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 8vo, 12s, 

___. INTRODUCTION TO THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

EXEGETICAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Godet (Prof.)—ComMMENTARY on St. LUKE’S GosPEL. Twovols. 8vo, 21s. 

‘ COMMENTARY oN ST. JoHn’s Gospet. Three vols. 8vo, 31s: 6d. 

COMMENTARY ON EPISTLE TO THE RoMANS. Two vols, 8vo, 21s. 

CoMMENTARY ON Ist EPISTLE TO CORINTHIANS. 2vols. 8vo, 21s. 

- LECTURES IN DEFENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN Farro. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Goebel (Siegfried)—Tnuu PARABLES OF JESUS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gotthold’s Emblems; or, INvisisLE THinas UNDERSTOOD BY THINGS 
THAT ARE Mapr. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Grimm’s GREEK-ENGLIsH LEXICON oF THE NEw TESTAMENT. Trans- 
lated, Revised, and Enlarged by Josrpg H. Tarver, D.D. Demy 4to, 36s. 

Guyot (Arnold, LL.D.)\—Creation; or, The Biblical Cosmogony in the 
Light of Modern Science. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. ~ 

Hagenbach (Dr. K.R.)—History or Docrrines. Threevols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

- History OF THE REFORMATION. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Hall (Rev. Newman, LL.B.)—TuHeE Lorp’s Prayer. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Hamilton (T., D.D.)—Bryonp THE STARS; or, Heaven, its Inhabitants, 
Occupations, and Life. Crown 8vo, 5s. ; 

Harless (Dr. C. A.)—System or CHRISTIAN Eruics. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Harris (Rev. S., D.D.)—Tue PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THEISM. 8vo,12s. 

THE SELF-REVELATION oF Gop. 8vo, 12s. 

Haupt (Erich)—Tur First Eristie or St. JOHN. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

Havernick (H. A. Ch.)—IntRopUCTION To OLD TESTAMENT. 10s. 6d. 

Heard (Rev. J. B., M.A.)—Tue Tripartite NaTuRE or MAN—SPIRIT 
Sout, ayy Bopy. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

OLD anD New THEoLoey. A ConstructiveCritique. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Hefele (Bishop)—A History oF THE CoUNCILS oF THE CHURCH. 


Vol. I., to A.p. 825; Vol. Il, A.D. 826 to 429. Vol. III., a.p. 481 to the 
close of the Council of Chalcedon, 451. 8vo, 12s. each. 


Hengstenberg (Professor)—CoMMENTARY ON PSALMS. 3 vols. 8vo, 33s. 

COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF ECCLESIASTES. ‘Treatises on 
the Song of Solomon, Job, and on Isaiah, etc. 8vo, 9s. 

THE PROPHECIES OF EZEKIEL ELUCIDATED. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

THE GENUINENESS OF DANIEL, etc. 8vo, 12s. 

History oF rae Kinepom or Gop. Two vols. 8vo, 21s, 

CHRISTOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Four vols. 8vo, £2, 2s, 

ON THE GosPEL oF St. JoHN. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Herzog—ENcYcLopa&pi4 oF BIBLICAL, HiIstoricAL, DocTRINAL, AND 


Practical THEonocy. Based on the Real-Encyklopidie of Herzog, Plitt. 
and Hauck, Edited by Prof. Scuarr, D.D. In Three vols., price 24s. each, 
Enoyciopzpra or Livine Divinss, ETC., OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 
IN EUROPEAND AMERICA, (Supplementto Herzog’s Encyclopedia.) Imp.8vo,8s, 
Hutchison (John, D.D.)—ComMMENTARY ON THESSALONIANS. 8vo, 9s, 
COMMENTARY ON PHILIPPIANS. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Janet (Paul)—Finat Causes. By Paut JANet, Member of the In- 
stitute. Translated from the French. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s, 
——— Tue THEoRY oF MorALs. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


J pinion (EOE: R., D.D.)—Commentary on First PErer. 8vo, 
Ss. ° 


Jouffroy— PHILOSOPHICAL Essays. Feap, 8vo, 5s. 
Kant—Tur Merapnysic or Eruics. Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ 
PHILOSOPHY OF Law. Trans. hy W, Hastrn, B.D. Cr. 8vo, 5s, 


> 
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Keil (Prof.)—-ComMENTARY ON THE PENTATUUCH. 3 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
CoMMENTARY ON JosHUA, JUDGES, AND RUTH. 8vo, 10s.-6d. 
COMMENTARY ON THE BooKS or SAMUEL. 8vo, 10s. 6d. ~ 
CoMMENTARY ON THE Books or Kings. ‘8vo, 10s. 6d. 
CoMMENTARY ON CHRONICLES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. —. 

— COMMENTARY ON Ezra, NEHEMIAH, EstHER. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

COMMENTARY ON JEREMIAH. Two vols. 8vo, 21s... 

CoMMENTARY ON EZEKIEL. Two vols. 8vo, 21s.” 

——— Commentary on DANIEL. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ON THE Books OF THE Minor PROPHETS. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Manuva or Historico-CriticaL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CanonicaL Scgirrorzs or THE Oup TrsTamENt. ‘Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

HANDBOOK oF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY, Two.vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Keymer (Rev. N., M.A.)—Nores on GEnEsIS.. Crown 8vo,'1s. 6d. 

Killen (Prof.)—Tue OLtp Catsoric CHuRCH; or, The History, Doc- 
trine, Worship, and Polity of the Christians, traced to A.p. 755. 8vo, 9s. 

THE IGNATIANEPISTLES ENTIRELY Spurious. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Konig (Dr. F. E.)—Tuer Re.icious History or Israzu. A Discussion 
of the Chief Problems in Old Testament History as opposed to the 
Development Theorists. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. : 

Krummacher (Dr. F. W.)—THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR; or, Meditations 
on the Last Days of the Sufferings of Christ. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

——— Davi, THE Kine or Isrart: A Portrait drawn from Bible 
History and the Book of Psalms. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 
Kurtz (Prof.)—Hanppooxk or Cuurcu History. Two vols. 8vo, 15s. 
History oF THE OLD Covenant. Three vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. | 

Ladd (Prof. G. T.)\—Tue Docrrine or SacreD ScRIPTURE: A 
Critical, Historical, and Dogmatic Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the 
Old and New Testaments. Two vols. 8vo, 1600 pp., 24s. — 

Laidlaw (Prof.)—TuE Bintge Doctrine oF Man. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Lange (J. P., D.D.)—Tue Lire oF our Lorp Jesus Curist. Edited, 
‘with additional Notes, by Marcus Dons, D,.D. ,Second Edition, in Four 
vols. 8vo, Subscription price 28s. 

——— COMMENTARIES ON THE OLD AND New TESTAMENTS. Edited 
by Painip Scuarr, D.D. Oxp Testament, 14 vols. ; New Testament, 10 
vols. ; APOCRYPHA, 1 vol. Subscription price, nett, 15s. each.: 

On St. MatrHew AND St. Mark. Three vols: 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
ON THE GospEt oF St. LUKE. Two vols. 8vo, 18s. 
ON THE GOSPEL OF St. JoHN. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. =e 

Lechler (Prof. G. V., D.D.)—Tur APosToLic AND Post-APOSTOLIC 
Tims. Their Diversity and Unity in Life and Doctrine. 2 vols. cr, 8vo, 16s. 

Lehmann (Pastor)—ScENES FROM THE LIFE oF Jesus. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Lewis (Tayler, LL.D.)—THE Six Days or Creation. ' Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Lisco (F.'G.)—Panas.es or Jesus EXPLAINED. Feap. 8vo, 5s, ” 

Lotze (Hermann)—Microcosmus : An Essay concerning Man and his 
relation to the World. Second Edition, two vols. 8vo (1450 pages), 36s, - 

Luthardt, Kahnis, and Brickner—THeE Caurcu. Crown 8vo, 5s. __ 

Luthardt (Prof. )—St. JoHN THE AUTHOROF THEFOURTHGOSPEL. 7s.6d. 

-— Sr. Joun’s GosPet DESCRIBED AND EXPLAINED ACCORDING 
To 17s PecvLiaR CHARACTER. Three vols. 8vo, 31s, 6d. . Poke 

APoLoGETIC LECTURES ON THE ' FUNDAMENTAL (Siath 

Edition), Savinc (Fifth Edition), Moran Taurus or Caristianiry (Third 

Edition). Three vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
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Macdonald—InTRoDUCTION TO PENTATEUCH. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

: Tue CREATION AND FALL. 8vo, 12s. 

M‘Lauchlan (T., D.D., LL.D.)—Tue Earty Scorrish Cxurce. To 
the Middle of the Twelfth Century. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Mair (A., D.D.)—Srupres 1n THE CuRISTIAN Evrpences, Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Martensen (Bishop)—CurisT1aAn Docmatics: A Compendium of the 
Doctrines of Christianity. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CuRISTIAN Ernics. (GENERAL Eruics.) 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CurisTIAN Eruics. (INDIVIDUAL ErHics.) 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CuRisTIAN Eruics. (SociaL Eruics.) 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Matheson (Geo., D.D.)—GRowTH OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY, from 
the First Century to the Dawn of the Lutheran Era, Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

AWS To THE STUDY OF GeRMAN THEOLOGY. 3rd Edition, 4s. 6d. 

Meyer (Dr.) —CrrvicaL AND ExEGETICAL CoMMENTARY oN Sr. 
MartTtTuew’s Gosren. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Ow Mark anp Luks. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

On St. Jonn’s GosPEL. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

On AcTS Or THE APOSTLES. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

On THE EPIstLE TO THE Romans. ‘Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

On CorRINTHIANS. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

— On GALATIANS. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

———- On EPHESIANS AND PHILEMON. One vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


On PHILIPPIANS AND COLOSSIANS. One vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Own THESSALONIANS. (Dr. Liinemann.) One vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Tue Pastorat Episties. (Dr. Huther.) 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE EPIsTLE TO THE HEBREWS. (Dr. Liinemann.) 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
St. James’ AND Sr. Jonn’s Epistues. (Huther.) 8vo, 10s. 6d. ~ 
Peter AND JUDE. (Dr. Huther.) One vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Michie (Charles, M.A.)—B1iBLE WorpDs AND PHRaszs. 18mo, ls. 
Monrad (Dr. D. G.)—THr WoRLD or PRAYER. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Morgan (J., D.D.)—ScriPTURE TESTIMONY To THE Hoty Spirir. 7s. 6d. 
EXPOSITION OF THE First EpistTLE or JOHN. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Miiller (Dr. Juliuns)—Tue Curistian Doctrine or Sin. An entirely 
New Translation from the Fifth German Edition. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Murphy (Professor)—CoMMENTARY ON THE PsALMs, 8vo, 12s. 
A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON Exopus. 9s. 
Naville (Ernest)—THe PRoBLEM or Evit. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
TueCaurist. Translated by Rev. T. J. DrEspris. Cr. 8vo, 4s.6d. 
Moprrn Puysics: Studies Historical and Philosophical. 
Translated by Rev. Henry Downton, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Nicoll (W. R., M.A.)\—Tue Incarnate Saviour: A Life of Jesus 
Christ. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Neander (Dr.)—GENrRAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
Cuurcu. Nine vols. 8vo, £3, 7s. 6d. 
Novalis—Hymns anp TuHoucuts on Reticion. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Oehler (Prof.)—THnoLocy oF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Oosterzee (Dr. Van)—Tur Year or Satvation. Words of Life for 
Every Day. A Book of Household Devotion. Two vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
Moszs: A Biblical Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Olshausen (Dr. H.)—BrBticAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS AND 
Acts. Four vols. 8vo, £2, 28. Cheaper Edition, four vols. crown 8yo, 24s, 
Romans. One vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Olshausen (Dr. H.)—CorintTHians. One vol. 8vo, 9s. 
PHILIPPIANS, TITUS, AND First TrmotHy. One vol.8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Orelli—O._p TESTAMENT PROPHECY REGARDING THE CONSUMMATION 
or THE Kinapom or Gop. §8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Owen (Dr. John)—Works. Best and only Complete Edition. Edited 
by Rev. Dr. Gootp. Twenty-four vols. 8vo, Subscription price, £4, 4s. 
Ate The ‘ Hebrews’ may be had separately, in Seven vols., £2, 2s. nett. 
Philippi (F. A.)—ComMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE RomANs. From 
c the Third Improved Edition, by Rev. Professor BANKS. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Piper—Lives or LEADERS OF CHURCH UNIVERSAL. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Popular Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by PHrILir 
Scuarr, D.D. ‘With Illustrations and Maps. Vol. I.—Tur SynorricaL 
Gosrrrs. Vol. II.—St. Joun’s GosPeL, AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
Vol. III.—Romans To Paitemon. Vol. [Y.—HeEBRews To REVELATION. 
In Four vols. imperial 8vo, 12s, 6d. each, 
Pressensé (Edward de)—THE REDEEMER : Discourses. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pinjer (Bernhard)—HisTory oF THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION FROM THE REFORMATION To Kant. 8yvo, 16s. 
Rabiger (Prof.)—ENcycLoP&DIA oF THEOLOGY. ‘Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Rainy (Principal) — DeLIveRY AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
Dootrinz. (The Fifth Series of the Cunningham Lectures.) 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Reusch (Prof.)—NaATURE AND THE BIBLE: Lectures on the Mosaic 
History of Creation in Relation to Natural Science. Two vols, 8vo, 21s. 
Reuss (Professor)—HIsToRY OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 640 pp. 8vo, 15s. 
Riehm (Dr. E.)—MEssIANIC PROPHECY: Its Origin, Historical Charac- 
ter, and Relation to New Testament Fulfilment. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Ritter (Carl)—Tue CoMPaRATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE AND THE 
Srnaitic PeninsuLa. Four vols. 8vo, 26s. 
Robinson (Rev. §., D.D.)—DiscouRsEs ON REDEMPTION. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Robinson (Edward, D.D.)—GrrEek AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE 
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THE PROPHECIES OF JEREMIATL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. THE TIMES OF JEREMIAH. 


#2 was in the thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah, 
B.C. 629, that Jeremiah was called to be a prophet. 
At that time the kingdom of Judah enjoyed un- 
broken peace. Siuce the miraculous destruction of 
Sennacherib’s host before the gates of Jerusalem in the four- 
teenth year of Hezekiah’s reign, B.c. 714, Judah had no longer 
had much to fear from the imperial power of Assyria. The 
reverse then sustained before Jerusalem, just eight years after 
the overthrow of the kingdom of Israel, had terribly crushed 
the might of the great empire. It was but a few years after 
that disaster till the Medes under Deioces asserted their inde- 
pendence against Assyria; and the Babylonians too, though 
soon reduced to subjection again, rose in insurrection against 
Sennacherib. Sennacherib’s energetic son and successor Esar- 
haddon did indeed succeed in re-establishing for a time the 
tottering throne. While holding Babylon, Elam, Susa, and 
Persia to their allegiance, he restored the ascendency of the 
empire in the western provinces, and brought Lower Syria, 
the districts of Syria that lay on the sea coast, under the 
Assyrian yoke. But the rulers who succeeded him, Samuges 
and the second Sardanapalus, were wholly unable to offer any 
effective resistance to the growing power of the Medes, or to 
check the steady decline of the once so mighty empire. Cf. M. 
Duncker, Gesch. des Alterth. i. S. 707 ff. of 3 Aufl. Under 
Esarhaddon an Assyrian marauding army again made an inroad 
into Judah, and carried King Manasseh captive to Babylon ; 
VOL. I. A 
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but, under what circumstances we know not, he soon regained 
his freedom, and was permitted to return to Jerusalem and 
remount his throne (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11-13). From this time 
forward the Assyrians appeared no more in Judah. Nor did 
it seem as if Judah had any danger to apprehend from Egypt, 
the great southern empire; for the power of Egypt had been 
greatly weakened by intestine dissensions and civil wars. It is 
true that Psammetichus, after the overthrow of the dodecarciy, 
began to raise Egypt’s head amongst the nations once more, and 
to extend his sway beyond the boundaries of the country; but 
we learn much as to his success in this direction from the state- 
ment of Herodotus (ii. 157), that the capture of the Philistine 
city of Ashdod was not accomplished until after a twenty-nine 
years’ siege. Even if, with Duncker, we refer the length of 
time here mentioned to the total duration of the war against the 
Philistines, we are yet enabled clearly to see that Egypt had 
not then so far recovered her former might as to be able to 
menace the kingdom of Judah with destruction, had Judah but 
faithfully adhered to the Lord its God, and in Him sought its 
strength. This, unhappily, Judah utterly failed to do, notwith- 
standing all the zeal wherewith the godly King Josiah laboured 
to secure for his kingdom that foremost element of its strength. 

In the eighth year of his reign, “ while he was yet young,” 
ze. when but a lad of sixteen years of age, he began to seek 
the God of David his father; and in the twelfth year of his 
reign he began to purge Judah and Jerusalem of the high 
places and Astartes, and the carved and molten images (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 3). He carried on the work of reforming the public 
worship without intermission, until every public trace of idolatry 
was removed, and the lawful worship of Jahveh was re-estab- 
lished. In the eighteenth year of his reign, upon occasion of 
some repairs in the temple, the book of tle law of Moses was 
discovered there, was brought and read before him. Deeply 
agitated by the curses with which the transgressors of the law 
were threatened, he then, together with the elders of Judah 
and the people itself, solemnly renewed the covenant with the 
Lord. To set a seal upon the renewal of the covenant, he 
instituted a passover, to which not only all Judah was invited, 
but also all remnants of the ten tribes that had been left behind 
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in the land of-Israel (2 Kings xxii. 3-xxiii. 24; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
4—xxxv.19). To Josiah there is given in 2 Kings xxiii, 25 the 
testimony that like nnto him there was no king before him, that 
turned to Jahveh with all his heart, all his soul, and all his 
might, according to all the law of Moses; yet this most godly 
of all the kings of Judah was unable to heal the mischiefs which 
his predecessors Manasseh and Amon had by their wicked 
government created, or to crush the germs of spiritual and 
moral corruption which could not fail to bring about the ruin 
of the kingdom. And so the account of Josiah’s reign and of 
his efforts towards the revival of the worship of Jahveh, given 
in 2 Kings xxiii, 26, is concluded: “Yet Jahveh ceased not 
from His great wrath wherewith He was kindled against Judah, 
because of all the provocations wherewith Manasseh provoked 
Him ; and Jahveh said: Judah also will I put away from my 
face as I have put away Israel, and will cast off this city which 
I have chosen, Jernsalem, and the house of which I said, My 
name shall dwell there.” 

The kingdom of Israel had come to utter ruin in consequence 
of its apostasy from the Lord its God, and on account of the 
calf-worship which had been established by Jeroboam, the 
founder of the kingdom, and to which, from political motives, al] 
his successors adhered. The history of Judah too is summed 
up in a perpetual alternation of apostasy from the Lord and 
return to Him. As early as the time of heathen-hearted Ahaz 
idolatry had raised itself to all bnt unbounded ascendency-; and 
through the untheocratic policy of this wicked king, Judah had 
sunk into a dependency of Assyria. It would have shared the 
fate of the sister kingdom even then, had not the accession of 
Hezekiah, Ahaz’s godly son, brought about a return to the 
faithful covenant God. The reformation then inaugurated not 
only turned aside the impending ruin, but converted this very 
ruin into a glorious deliverance such as Israel had not seen since 
its exodus from Egypt. The marvellous overthrow of the vast 
Assyrian host at the very gates of Jerusalem, wrought by the 
angel of the Lord in one night by means of a sore pestilence, 
abundantly testified that Judah, despite its littleness and in- 
considerable earthly strength, might have been able to hold its 
own against all the onsets of the great empire, if it had only 
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kept true to the covenant God and looked for its support from 
His almighty hand alone. But the repentant loyalty to the 
faithful and almighty God of the covenant hardly lasted until 
Hezekiah’s death. The heathen party amongst the people 
gained again the upper hand under Hezekiah’s son Manasseh, 
who ascended the throne in his twelfth year; and idolatry, 
which had been only outwardly suppressed, broke out anew 
and, during the fifty-five years’ reign of this most godless of all 
the kings of Israel, reached a pitch Judah had never yet known. 
Manasseh not only restored the high places and altars of Baal 
which his father had destroyed, he built altars to the whole 
host of heaven in both courts of the temple, and went so far as 
to erect an image of Asherah in the house of the Lord; he de- 
voted his son to Moloch, practised witchcraft and soothsaying 
more than ever the Amorites had done, and by his idols seduced 
Israel to sin. Further, by putting to death such prophets and 
godly persons as resisted his impious courses, he shed very much 
innocent blood, until he had filled Jerusalem therewith from 
end to end (2 Kings xxi. 1-16; 2 Chron. xsxiii. 1-10). His 
humbling himself before God when in captivity in Babylon, 
and his removal of the images out of the temple upon his return 
to Jerusalem and to his throne (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11 ff., 15 ff), 
passed by and left hardly a trace behind; and his godless son 
Amon did but continue his father’s sins and multiply the guilt 
(2 Kings xxi. 19-23; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 21-23). Thus Judah’s 
spiritual and moral strength was so broken that a thorough- 
going conversion of the people at large to the Lord and His law 
was now no longer to be looked for. Hence the godly Josiah 
accomplished by his reformation nothing more than the sup- 
pression of the grosser forms of idol-worship and the restoration 
of the formal temple-services; he could neither put an end to 
the people’s estrangement at heart from God, nor check with 
any effect that moral corruption which was the result of the 
heart’s forsaking the living God. And so, even after Josiah’s 
reform of public worship, we find Jeremiah complaining: “ As 
many as are thy cities, so many are thy gods, Judah; and as 
many as are the streets in Jerusalem, so many altars have ye 
made to shame, to burn incense to Baal” (ii. 28, xi. 18). And 
godlessness showed itself i all classes of the people. «(Go 
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about in the streets of Jerusalem,” Jeremiah exclaims, “ and 
look and search if there is one that doth right and asks after 
honesty, and I will pardon her (saith the Lord). I thonght, it 
is but the meaner sort that are foolish, for they know not the 
way of Jahveh, the judgment of their God. I will then get me 
to the great, and will speak with them, for they know the way of 
Jahveh, the right of their God. But they have all broken the 
yoke, burst the bonds” (Jer. v. 1-5). “Small and great are 
greedy for gain; prophet and priest use deceit” (vi.13). This 
being the spiritual condition of the people, we cannot wonder 
that immediately after the death of Josiah, unblushing apostasy 
appeared again as well in public idolatry as in injustice and sin 
of every kind. Jehoiakim did that which was evil in the eyes 
of Jahveh even as his fathers had done (2 Kings xxiii. 37; 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 6). His eyes and his heart were set upon 
nothing but on gain and on innocent blood, to shed it, and on 
oppresssion and on violence, to do it, Jer. xxii. 17. And his 
successors on the throne, both hisson Jelioiachin and his brother 
Zedekiah, walked in his footsteps (2 Kings xxiv. 5,19; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 9, 12), although Zedekiah did not equal his brother 
Jehoiakim in energy for carrying out evil, but let himself be 
ruled by those who were about him. For Judah’s persistence in 
rebellion against God and His law, the Lord ceased not from His 
great wrath; but carried out the threatening proclamation to king 
and people by the prophetess Hulda, when Josiah sent to con- 
sult her for himself, and for the people, and for all Judah, con- 
cerning the words of the newly found book of the law: “Behold, 
I bring evil in this place, and upon its inhabitants, all the words 
of the book which the king of Judah hath read: because that 
they have forsaken me, and burnt incense to other gods, to 
provoke me with all the works of their hands; therefore my 
wrath is kindled against this place, and shall not be quenched” 
(2 Kings xxii. 16 ff.). 

This evil began to fall on the kingdom in Jehotakim’s days. 
Josiah was not to see the coming of it. Because, when he 
heard the curses of the law, he humbled himself before the 
Lord, rent his raiment and wept before Him, the Lord vouch- 
safed to him the promise that He would gather him to his fathers 
in peace, that his eyes should not look on the evil God would 
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bring on Jerusalem (2 Kings xxii. 19 f.); and this pledge God 
fulfilled to him, althongh they that were to execute God's 
righteous justice were already equipped, and though towards 
the end of his reign the storm clouds of judgment were gather- 
ing ominously over Judah. ; 
While Josiah was labouring in the reformation of public 
worship, there had taken place in Central Asia the events which 
brought about the fall of the Assyrian empire. The younger 
son of Esarhaddon, the second Sardanapalus, had been succeeded 
in the year 626 by his son Saracns. Since the victorious pro- 
gress of the Medes under Cyaxares, his dominion had been 
limited to the cradle of the empire, Assyria, to Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, and Cilicia. To all appearance in the design of 
preserving Babylonia to the empire, Saracus appointed Nabo- 
polassar, a Babylonian by birth and sprung from the Chaldean 
stock, to be governor of that province. This man found oppor- 
tunity to aggrandize himself during a war between the Medes 
and the Lydians. An eclipse of the sun took place on the 
30th September 610, while a battle was going on. Both armies 
in terror gave up the contest; and, seconded by Syennesis, who 
governed Cilicia under the Assyrian supremacy, Nabopolassar 
made use of the favourable temper which the omen had excited 
in both camps to negotiate a peace between the contending 
peoples, and to institute a coalition of Babylonia and Media 
against Assyria. To confirm this alliance, Amytis, the 
danghter of Cyaxares, was given in marriage to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the son of Nabopolassar ; and the war against Assyria 
was opened without delay by the advance against Nineveh in 
the spring of 609 of the allied armies of Medes and Baby- 
lonians. But two years had been spent in the siege of that 
most impregnable city, and two battles had been lost, before 
‘hey succeeded by a night attack in utterly routing the 
Assyrians, pursuing the fugitives to beneath the city walls. 
The fortification would long have defied their assaults, had not 
a prodigious spring flood of the Tigris, in the third year of the 
war, washed down a part of the walls lying next the river, 
and so made it possible for the besiegers to enter the city, to 
take it, and reduce ittoashes. The fallof Nineveh in the year 
607 overthrew the Assyrian empire ; and when the conquerors 
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proceeded to distribute their rich booty, all the land lying on 
the western bank of the Tigris fell to the share of Nabopolassar 
of Babylon. But the occupation by the Babylonians of the 
provinces which lay west of the Euphrates was contested by 
the Egyptians. Before the campaign of the allied Medes and 
Babylonians against Nineveh, Pharaoh Necho, the warlike son 
of Psammetichus, had advanced with his army into Palestine, 
having landed apparently in the bay of Acco, on his way to 
war by the Euphrates with Assyria, Eeypt’s hereditary enemy. 
To oppose his progress King Josiah marched against the 
Egyptian; fearing as he did with good reason, that if Syria 
fell into Necho’s power, the end had come to the independence 
of Jndah asa kingdom. A battle was fought in the plain near 
Megiddo; the Jewish army was defeated, and Josiah mortally 
wounded, so that he died on the way to Jerusalem (2 Kings 
xxili. 29 f.; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20 f.). In his stead the people of 
the land raised his second son Jelioahaz to the throne; but 
Pharaoh came to Jerusalem, took Jehoahaz prisoner, and had 
him carried to Egypt, where he closed his life in captivity, im- 
posed a fine on the country, and set up Eliakim, Josiah’s eldest 
son, to be king as his vassal under the name of Jehoiakim (2 
Kings xxiii. 30-35; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1-4). Thereafter Neciio 
pursued his march through Syria, and subjected to himself the 
western provinces of the Assyrian empire; and he had pene- 
trated to the fortified town of Carchemish (Airkesion) on the 
Euphrates when Nineveh succumbed to the united Medes and 
Babylonians.—Iminediately upon the dissolution of the Assyrian 
empire, Nabopolassar, now an old man no longer able to sustain 
the fatigues of a new campaign, entrusted the command of the 
army to his vigorous son Nebuchadnezzar, to the end that he 
might wage war against Pharaoh Necho and wrest from the 
Egyptians the provinces they had possessed themselves of (cf. 
Berosi fragm. in Joseph. Anti. x. 11.1, and e. Ap.i.19). In 
the year 607, the third year of Jehoiakim’s reign, Nebuchad- 
nezzar put the army entrusted to him in motion, and in the 
next year, the fourth of Jehoiakim’s reign, B.c. 606, he crushed 
Pharaoh Necho at Carchemish on the Euphrates. Pursuing 
the fleeing enemy, he pressed irresistibly forwards into Syria 
and Palestine, took Jerusalem in the same year, made Jehoiakim 
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his dependant, and carried off to Babel a number of the Jewish 
youths of highest rank, young Daniel amongst them, to- 
gether with part of the temple furnitnre (2 Kings xxiv. 1; 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 6 f.; Dan. i. 1f.). He had gone as far on his 
march as the boundaries of Egypt when he heard of the death 
of his father Nabopolassar at Babylon. In consequence of 
this intelligence he hastened to Babylon the shortest way 
through the desert, with but few attendants, with the view of 
mounting the throne and seizing the reins of government, 
while he caused the army to follow slowly with the prisoners 
and the booty (Beros. /.c.). 

This, the first taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, is the 
commencement of the seventy years of Jndah’s Chaldean 
bondage, foretold by Jeremiah in xxv. 11, shortly before the 
Chaldeans invaded Judah in the fourth year of Jehoiakim ; 
and with the subjection of Judah to Nebuchadnezzar’s supre- 
macy the dissolution of the kingdom began. For three years 
Jehoiakim remained subject to the king of Babylon; in the 
fourth year he rebelled against him. Nebuchadnezzar, who 
with the main body of his army was engaged in the interior of 
Asia, lost no time in sending into the rebellious country such 
forces of Chaldeans as were about the frontiers, together with 
contingents of Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites; and these 
troops devastated Judah throughout the remainder of Jehoi- 
akim’s reion (2 Kings xxiv. 1, 2). But immediately upon the 
death of Jehoiakim, just as his son had mounted the throne, 
Nebnchadnezzar’s generals advanced against Jerusalem with a 
vast army and invested the city in retribution for Jehoiakim’s 
defection, During the siege Nebuchadnezzar joined the army. 
Jehoiachin, seeing the impossibility of holding out any longer 
against the besiegers, resolved to go out to the king of Babylon, 
taking with him the queen-mother, the princes of the kingdom, 
and the officers of the court, and to make unconditional sur- 
render of himself and the city. Nebuchadnezzar made the 
king and his train prisoners; and, after plundering the treasures 
of the royal palace and the temple, carried captive to Babylon 
the king, the leading men of the country, the soldiers, the 
smiths and artisans, and, in short, every man in Jerusalein who 
was capable of bearing arms. He left in the Jand only the 
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poorest sort of the people, from whom no insurrectionary 
attempts were to be feared; and having taken an oath of fealty 
from Mattaniah, the uncle of the captive king, he installed him, 
under the name of Zedekiah, as vassal king over a land that 
had been robbed of all that was powerful or noble amongst its 
inhabitants (2 Kings xxiv. 8-17; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10). Nor 
did Zedekiah either keep true to the oath of allegiance he had 
sworn and pledged to the king of Babylon. In the fourth year 
of his reign, ambassadors appeared from the neighbouring states 
of Edom, Ammon, Moab, Tyre, and Sidon, seeking to organize 
a vast coalition against the Chaldean supremacy (Jer. xxvii. 3, 
xxviii. 1), Their mission was indeed unsuccessful; for Jere- 
miah crushed the people’s hope of a speedy return of the exiles 
in Babylon by repeated and emphatic declaration that the 
Babylonian bondage must last seventy years (Jer. xxvii. -xxix.), 
In the same year Zedekiah visited Babylon, apparently in order 
to assure his liege lord of his loyalty and to deceive him as to his 
projects (Jer. li. 59). But in Zedekiah’s ninth year Hophra 
(Apries), the grandson of Necho, succeeded to the crown of 
Egypt ; and when he was arming for war against Babylon, Zede- 
kiah, trusting in the help of Egypt (Ezek. xvii. 15), broke the 
oath of fealty he had sworn (Ezek. xvii. 16), and tried to shake 
off the Babylonian yoke. But straightway a mighty Chaldean 
army marched against Jerusalem, and in the tenth month of 
that same year established a blockade round Jerusalem (2 
Kings xxv. 1). The Egyptian army advanced to relieve the 
beleaguered city, and for a time compelled the Chaldeans to raise 
the siege; but it was in the end defeated by the Chaldeans in 
a pitched battle (Jer. xxxvii. 5 ff.), and the siege was again 
resumed with all rigour. For long the Jews made stout re- 
sistance, and fought with the courage of despair, Zedekiah and 
his advisers being compelled to admit that this time Nebuchad- 
nezzar would show no mercy. The Hebrew slaves were set 
free that they might do military service; the stone buildings 
were one after another torn down that their materials might 
serve to strengthen the walls; and in this way for about a year 
and a half all the enemy’s efforts to master the strong city were 
in vain. amine had reached its extremity when, in the fourth 
month of the eleventh year of Zedekiah, the Chaldean batter- 
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ing rams made a breach in the northern wall, and through this 
the besiegers made their way into the lower city. The de- 
fenders withdrew to the temple hill and the city of Zion ; and, 
when the Chaldeans began to storm these strongholds during 
the night, Zedekiah, under cover of darkness, fled with the rest 
of his soldiers by the door between the two walls by the king’s 
garden. He was, however, overtaken in the steppes of Jericho 
by the pursuing Chaldeans, made prisoner, and carried to 
Riblah in Coele-Syria. Here Nebuchadnezzar had his head- 
quarters during the siege of Jerusalem, and here he pronounced 
judgment on Zedekiah. His sons and the leading men of Judah 
were put to death before his eyes; he was then deprived of eye- 
sight and carried in chains to Babylon, where he remained a 
prisoner till his death (2 Kings xxv. 3-7; Jer. xxxix. 2-7, 
lii, 6-11). A month later Nebuzar-adan, the captain of the 
king of Bahylon’s guard, came to Jerusalem to destroy the re- 
bellious city. The principal priests and officers of the kingdom 
and sixty citizens were sent to the king at Riblah, and executed 
there. Everything of value to be found amongst the utensils 
of the temple was carried to Babylon, the city with the temple 
and palace was burnt to the ground, the walls were destroyed, 
and what able-bodied men were left amongst the people were 
carried into exile. Nothing was left in the land but a part of 
the poorer people to serve as vinedressers and husbandmen; 
and over this miserable remnant, increased a little in numbers 
by the return of some of those who had fled during the war 
into the neighbouring countries, Gedaliah the son of Ahikam 
was appointed governor in the Chaldean interest. Jeremiah 
chose to stay with him amidst his countrymen. But three 
months afterwards Gedaliah was murdered, at the instigation of 
Baalis the king of the Ammonites, by one Ishmael, who was 
sprung from the royal stock; and thereupon a great part of 
the remaining population, fearing the vengeance of the Chal- 
deans, fled, against the prophet’s advice, into Eeypt (Jer. xl.- 
xliii.). And so the banishment of the people was now a total 
one, and throughout the whole period of the Chaldean 
domination the laud was a wilderness. 

Judah was now, like the ten -tribes, cast out amongst the 
heathen out of the land the Lord had given them for an inherit. 
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ance, because they had forsaken Jahveh, their God, and had 
despised His statutes. Jerusalem, the city of the great King 
over all the earth, was in ruins, tlie house which the Lord had 
consecrated to His name was burnt with fire, and the people of 
His covenant had become a scorn and derision to all peoples. 
But God had not broken His covenant with Israel. Even in 
the law—Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxx.—He had promised that even 
when Israel was an outcast from his land amongst the heathen, 
He would remember His covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and not utterly reject the exiles; but when they had 
borne the punishment of their sins, would turn again their cap- 
tivity, and gather them together out of the nations. 


§ 2. THE PERSON OF THE PROPHET. 


Concerning the life and labours of the prophet Jeremiah, we 
have fuller information than we have as to those of many of 
the other prophets. The man is very clearly reflected in his 
prophecies, and his life is closely interwoven with the history 
of Judah. We consider first the outward circumstances of the 
prophet’s life, and then his character and mental gifts. 

a. His OuTWARD CIRCUMSTANCES.—Jeremiah (21, con- 
tracted 2%, ‘Iepeulas, Jeremias) was the son of Hilkiah, one 
of the priests belonging to the priest-city Anathoth, situated 
about five miles north of Jerusalem, now a village called Anata. 
This Hilkiah is not the high priest of that name, mentioned in 
2 Kings xxii. 4 ff. and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 9, as has been sup- 
posed by some of the Fathers, Rabbins, and recent commen- 
tators. This view is shown to be untenable by the indefinite 
pnd $9, i. 1. Besides, it is hardly likely that the high priest 
could have lived with his household out of Jerusalem, as was 
the case in Jeremiah’s family (Jer. xxxii. 8, xxxvii. 12 ff.) ; 
and we learn from 1 Kings ii. 26 that it was priests of the 
house of Ithamar that lived in Anathoth, whereas the high 
priests belonged to the line of Eleazar and the house of 
Phinehas (1 Chron. xxiv. 3). Jeremiah, called to be prophet 
at an early age (792, i. 6), laboured in Jerusalem from the thir- 
teenth year of Josiah’s reign (B.c. 629) until the fall of the 
kingdom ; and after the destruction of Jerusalem he continued 
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his work for some years longer amidst the ruins of Judah, and 
in Egypt amongst those of his countrymen who had fled 
thither (i. 2 f., xxv. 8, xl—xliv.). His prophetic mimstry falls, 
consequently, into the period of the internal dissolution of the 
kingdom of Judah, and its destruction by the Chaldeans. He 
had himself received a mission from the Lord to peoples and 
kingdoms, as well to break down and destroy, as to build and 
plant (i. 10). He was to fulfil this mission, in the first place, 
in the case of Judah, and then to the heathen peoples, in so 
far forth as they came in contact with the kingdom of God in 
Judah. The scene of his labours was Jerusalem. Here he 
proclaimed the word of the Lord in the courts of the temple 
(e.g. vii, 2, xxvi. 1); at the gates of the city (xvil. 19); in the 
king’s palace (xxii. 1, xxxvii. 17); in the prison (xxxil. 1); and 
in other places (xviii. 1 ff., xix. 1 ff., xxvii. 2). Some com- 
mentators think that he first began as prophet in his native 
town of Anathoth, and that he wrought there for some time 
ere he visited Jerusalem; but this is in contradiction to the 
statement of ii, 2, that he uttered almost his very first dis- 
course “before the ears of Jerusalem.” Nor does this assump- 
tion find any support from xi. 21, xii. 5 ff. All that can he 
gathered from these passages is, that during lis ministry he 
occasionally visited his native town, which lay so near Jeru- 
salem, and preached tlie word of the Lord to his former fellow- 
citizens. 

When he began his work as prophet, King Josiah had already 
taken in hand the extirpation of idolatry and the restoration of 
the worship of Jaliveh in the temple; and Jeremiah was set 
apart by the Lord to be a prophet that he might support the 
godly king in this work. His task was to bring back the 
hearts of the people to the God of their fathers by preaching 
God’s word, and to convert that outward return to the service 
of Jahveh into a thorough turning of the heart to Him, so as 
to rescue from destruction all who were willing to convert and 
be saved. Encouraged by Manasseh’s sins, backsliding from 
the Lord, godlessness, and unrighteousness had reached in Judah 
such a pitch, that it was no longer possible to turn aside the 
judgment of rejection from the face of the Lord, to save the 
backsliding race from being delivered into the power of the 
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heathen. Yet the faithful covenant God, in divine long-suffer- 
ing, granted to His faithless people still another gracious oppor- 
tunity for repentance and return to Him; He gave them 
Josiah’s reformation, and sent the prophets, because, though 
resolved to punish the sinful people for its stiff-necked apostasy, 
He would not make an utter end of it. This gives us a view 
point from which to consider Jeremiah’s mission, and looking 
hence, we cannot fail to find snfficient light to enable us to 
understand the whole course of his labours, and the contents 
of his discourses. 

Immediately after his call, he was made to see, under the 
emblem of a seething caldron, the evil that was about to 
break from out of the north upon all the inhabitants of the 
land: the families of the kingdoms of the north are to come 
and set their thrones before the gates of Jerusalem and the 
cities of Judah, and through them God is to utter judgment 
upon Judah for its idolatry (i. 13-16). Accordingly, from 
the beginning of his work in the days of Josiah onwards, the 
prophet can never be driven from the maintenance of his posi- 
tion, that Judah and Jerusalem will be laid waste by a hostile 
nation besetting them from the north, that the people of 
Judah will fall by the enemy’s sword, and go forth into cap- 
tivity; cf. iv. 5 ff., 18 ff, 27 ff.; v. 15 ff, vi. 22 ff, ete. 
This nation, not particularly specified in the prophecies of the 
earlier period, is none other than that of the Chaldeans, the 
king of Babylon and his hosts. It is not the nation of the 
Scythians, as many commentators suppose; see the comm. on 
iv. 5 ff. Nevertheless he unremittingly calls upon all ranks 
of his people to repent, to do away with the abominable idols, 
and to cease from its wickedness; to plough up a new soil and 
not sow among thorns, lest the anger of the Lord break forth 
in fire and burn unquenchably (iv. 1-4; ef. vi. 8,16, vii. 3 f., 
etc.). He is never weary of holding up their sins to the view 
of the people and its leaders, the corrupt priests, the false 
prophets, the godless kings and princes ; this, too, he does amidst 
much trial both from within and from without, and without 
seeing any fruit of his labours (cf. xxv. 8-8). After twenty- 
three years of indefatigable expostulation with the people, the 
judgment of which he had so long warned them burst upon 
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the incorrigible race. The fourth year of Jehoiakim’s reign 
(B.c. 606) forms a turning point not only in the history of the 
kingdom, but also in Jeremiali’s work as prophet. In the year 
in which Jerusalem was taken for the first time, and Judah 
made tributary to the Chaldeans, those devastations began 
with which Jeremiah had so often threatened his hardened 
hearers; and together with it came the fulfilment of what 
Jeremiah had shortly before foretold, the seventy years’ domi- 
nion of Babylon over Judah, and over Egypt and the neigh- 
bonring peoples (Jer. xxv. 19). For seventy years these 
nations are to serve the king of Babylon; but when these 
years are out, the king and land of the Chaldeans shall be 
visited, Judah shall be set free from its captivity, and shall 
retnrn into its own land (xxv. 11 f., xxxvii. 6 f., xxix. 10). 
The progressive fulfiment of Jeremiah’s warning prophecies 
vindicated his character as prophet of the Lord; yet, notwith- 
standing, it was now that the sorest days of trial in his calling 
were to come. At the first taking of Jerusalem, Nebuchad- 
nezzar had contented himself with reducing Jehoiakim under 
his sway and imposing a tribute on the land, and king and 
people but waited and plotted for a favourable opportunity to 
shake off the Babylonian yoke. In this course they were en- 
couraged by the lying prophecies of the false prophets, and the 
work done by these men prepared for Jeremiah sore contro- 
versies and bitter trials. At the very beginning of Jehoiakim’s 
reign, the priests, the prophets, and the people assembled in the 
temple, laid hands on Jeremiah, because he had declared that 
Zion should share the fate of Shiloh, and that Jerusalem should 
be destroyed. He was by them found worthy of death, and he 
escaped from the power of his enemies only by the mediation 
of the princes of Judah, who hastened to his rescue, and re- 
minded the people that in Hezekiah’s days the prophet Micah 
had uttered a hke prophecy, and yet had suffered nothing at 
the hand of the king, because he feared God. At the same 
time, Uriah, who had foretold the same issue of affairs, and 
who had fled to Egypt to escape Jehoiakim’s vengeance, was 
forced back thence by an envoy of the king and put to death 
(Jer. xxvi.). Now it was that Jeremiah, by command of God, 
caused his assistant Baruch to write all the discourses he had 
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delivered into a roll-book, and to read it before the assembled 
people on the day of the fast, observed in the ninth month of 
the fifth year of Jehoiakim’s reign, When the king had word 
of it, he caused the roll to be brought and read to him. But 
when two or three passages had been read, he cut the roll in 
pieces and cast the fragments into a brasier that was burning 
before him. He ordered Jeremiah and Baruch to be brought; 
but by the advice of the friendly princes they had concealed 
themselves, and God hid them so that they were not found 
(chap. xxxvi.), It does not appear that the prophet suffered 
any further persecution under Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin. Two 
years after the fast above mentioned, Jehoiakim rose against 
Nebuchadnezzar. The result was, that Jerusalem was besieged 
and taken for the second time in the reign of the next king; 
Jehoiakim, the leading men, and the flower of the nation were 
carried into exile to Babylon; and so Jeremiah’s prophecy was 
yet more strikingly affirmed. Jerusalem was saved from de- 
struction this time again, and in Zedekiah, the aoncle of the 
exiled king, who had, of course, to take the oath of fealty, the 
country had again aking of the old stock. Yet the heavy 
blow that had now fallen on the nation was not sufficient to 
bend the stiff neck of the infatuated people and its leaders. 
Even yet were found false prophets who foretold the speedy 
overthrow of Chaldean domination, and the return, ere long, 
of the exiles (chap. xxviii.). In vain did Jeremiah lift up his 
voice in warning against putting reliance on these prophets, or 
on the soothsayers and sorcerers who speak like them (chap. 
xxvii. 9 f.,14). When, during the first years of Zedekiah’s 
reign, ambassadors had come from the bordering nations, Jere- 
miah, in opposition to the false prophets, declares to the king 
that God has given all these countries into the hand of the 
king of Babylon, and that these peoples shall serve him and 
his son and his grandson. He cries to the king, “ Put your 
necks into the yoke of the king of Babylon, and ye shall live; 
he that will not serve him shall perish by sword, famine, and 
pestilence” (chap. xxvii. 12 ff.). This announcement he 
repeated before the people, the princes, and the king, during 
the siege by the Chaldeans, which followed on Zedekiah’s 
treacherous insurrection against his liege lord, and he chose for 
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it the particular time at which the Chaldeans had temporarily 
raised the siege, in order to meet the Egyptian king in the field, 
Pharaoh Hophra having advanced to the help of the Jews 
(Jer. xxxiv. 20 ff.). It was then that, when going out by the 
city gate, Jeremiah was laid hold of, beaten by the magistrates, 
and thrown into prison, on the pretext that he wanted to desert 
to the Chaldeans. After he had spent a long time in prison, the 
king had him brought to him, and inquired of him secretly for 
a word of Jahveh ; but Jeremiah had no other word from God 
to give him but, “Thou shalt be given into the hand of the 
king of Babylon.” Favoured by this opportunity, he com- 
plained to the king about his imprisonment. Zedekiah gave 
order that he should not be taken back to the prison, but placed 
in the court of the prison, and that a loaf of bread should be 
given him daily until all the bread in Jerusalem was consumed 
(chap. xxxvii.). Shortly thereafter, however, some of the 
princes demanded of the king the death of the prophet, on the 
ground that he was paralysing the courage of soldiers and 
people by such speeches as, “ He that remains in this city shall 
die by sword, famine, and pestilence; but he that goeth out 
to the Chaldeans shall carry off his life as a prey from them.” 
They alleged lie was seeking the hurt and not the weal of tlie 
city ; and the feeble king yielded to their demands, with the 
words: “Behold, he is in your hand, for the king can do 
nothing against yon.” Upon this he was cast into a deep pit in 
the court of the prison, in the slime of which he sank deep, and 
would soon have perished bnt for the noble-minded Ethiopian 
Ebed-melech, a royal chamberlain, who made application to the 
king on his behalf, and procured his removal out of the dun- 
geon of mire. When consulted privately by the king yet again, 
he had none other than his former answer to give him, and so 
he remained in the conrt of the prison until the capture of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans (chap. xxxvili.). After this he 
was restored to freedom by Nebuzar-adan, the captain of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s guard, at the command of the king; and 
being left free to choose his place of residence, he decided to 
remain at Mizpah with Gedaliah, appointed governor of the 
land, amongst his own people (chap. xxxix. 11-14, and xl. 1-6), 
Now it was that he composed the Lamentations upon the fall 
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of Jerusalem and Judah. After the foul murder of Gedaliah, 
the people, fleeing through fear of Chaldean vengeance, com- 
pelled lim to accompany them to Egypt, although he had 
expressly protested against the flight as a thing displeasing 
to God (sli, 17—slili. 7). In Egypt he foretold the con- 
quest of the land by Nebuchadnezzar (xliii. 8-13); and, 
further on, the judgment of God on his countrymen, who had 
attached themselves to the worship of the Queen of Heaven 
(xliv.). Beyond this we are told nothing else about him 
in Bible records, Neither the time, the place, nor the manner 
of lis death is known. We cannot confidently assert from 
chap. xliv. that he was still living in B.c. 570, for this [last] 
discourse of the prophet does not necessarily presume the death 
of King Hoplira (n.c. 570). Only this much is certain, that 
he lived yet for some years in Egypt, till about 585 or 580; 
that his labours consequently extended over some fifty years, 
and so that, presuming he was called to be prophet when a 
youth of 20 to 25 years old, he must have attained an age of 
70 to 75 years. As to his death, we are told in the fathers 
Jerome, Tertull., Epiph., that he was stoned by the people at 
Tahpanhes (Daphne of Egypt), and accordingly his grave used 
to be pointed out near Cairo. But a Jewish tradition, in the 
Seder ol. rabb. c. 26, makes him out to have been carried off 
with Baruch to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar at the conquest 
of Egypt, in the 27th year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. 
Isidor Pelusiota, epist. i. 298, calls him wovvrabéctatos tay 
mpopyTav; but the greater were the ignominy and suffering 
endured by Jeremiah in life, the higher was the esteem in 
which he was held by posterity, chiefly, doubtless, because of 
the exact fulfilment of his prophecy as to tlle seventy years’ 
duration of the Babylonian empire (cf. Dan. ix. 2, 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 207., Ezra i.1). Jesus Sirach, in his Praise of the 
Prophets, Ecclus. c. xlix. 7, does not go beyond what we already 
know from Jer. i. 10; but as early as the second book of the 
Maccabees, we have traditions and legends which leave no 
doubt of the profound veneration in which he was held, espe- 
cially by the Alexandrian Jews.’ 

1 Thus the vision reported of Judas Maccabzeus in 2 Mace. xv. 12 ff., to 
the effect that in a dream a man appeared to him, standing beside the high 
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b. His Cnaracter ann Mentar Quatrrres.—If we gather 
together in one the points of view that are discovered in a sum- 
mary glance over Jeremiah’s work as a prophet, we feel the 
truth of Ed. Vilmar’s statement at p. 38 of his essay on the 
prophet Jeremiah in the periodical, Der Beweis des Glaubens. 
Bd. v. Giitersloh 1869. “When we consider tlie proplet’s 
faith in the imperishableness of God’s people, in spite of the 
inevitable ruin which is to overwhelm the race then living, and 
his conviction, firm as the rock, that the Chaldeans are invincible 
until the end of the period allotted to them by Providence, it is 
manifest that his work is grounded in something other and 
higher than mere political sharp-sightedness or human sagacity.” 
Nor is the unintermitting stedfastness with which, amidst the 
sorest difficulties from without, he exercised his office to be 
explained by the native strength of his character. Naturally 
of a yielding disposition, sensitive and timid, it was with 
trembling that he bowed to God’s call (i. 6); and afterwards, 
when borne down by the burden of them, he repeatedly enter- 
tained the wish to be relieved from his hard duties. “Thon 
hast persuaded me, Lord,” he complains in xx. 7 ff., “and I 
let myself be persuaded; Thou hast laid hold on me and hast 
prevailed. Iam become a laughing-stock all the day long: the 
word of Jahveh is become a reproach and a derision. And I 
thought: I will thiak no more of Him nor speak more in His 
name; and it was in my head as burning fire, shut up in my 
bones, and I become weary of bearing up, and cannot.” 
Though filled with glowing love that sought the salvation of 
his people, he is compelled, while he beholds their moral corrupt- 


priest Onias, while he prayed for his people,—a man marked by his hoary 
hair and venerableness, engirded by wondrous and glorious majesty, and 
that Onias said: ‘ This is the @:addea@os that has prayed so much for the 
people and the holy city, Jeremiah, the prophet of God;” that Jeremiah 
held out to Judas a golden sword, with the words, ‘“‘Take this holy sword 
as a gift from God; therewith thou shalt smite the adversaries.” F urther, 
we have in 2 Mace. ii. 4 ff., that at the destruction of J erusalem, Jeremiah 
hid the ark, the holy fire, the incense with its altar and the tabernacle, in a 
cave of the mountain from which Moses saw the promised land, and that 
this place will not be found again till the Lord gathers His people and is 
gracious to it. WHence arose the expectation which we find in Matt. xvi. 14, 
that Jeremiah will appear again as the forerunner of the Messiah. 
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ness, to ery out: “QO that I had in the wilderness a lodging- 
place of wayfarers! then would I leave my people, and go from 
them; for they are all adulterers, a crew of faithless men” (ix. 1). 
And his assurance that the judgment about to burst on thie 
land and people could not be turned aside, draws from him the 
sigh: “O that mine head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears! then would I weep day and night for the slain of my 
people” (viii. 23). “He was no second Elijah,” as Hgstbe. 
Christol. ii. p. 870 happily puts it. “ He had a soft nature, a sus- 
ceptible temperament; his tears flowed readily. Amd he who 
was so glad to live in peace and love with all men, must needs, 
because he has enlisted in the service of truth, become a second 
Ishmael, his hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him; he whose love for his people was so glowing, was 
doomed to see that love misconstrued, to see himself branded 
asa traitor by those who were themselves the traitors to the 
people.” experiences like these raised bitter struggles in his 
soul, repeatedly set forth by him, especially in xii. and xx. 
Yet he stands immovably stedfast in the strife against all the 
powers of wickedness, like “a pillar of iron and a wall of brass 
against the whole land, the kings of Judah, its rulers and 
priests, and against the common people,” so that all who strove 
against him could effect nothing, because the Lord, according 
to His promise, i. 18 f., was with him, stood by his side as a 
terrible warrior (xx. 11), and showed His power mighty in the 
prophet’s weakness. 

This character of Jeremiah is also reflected in his writings. 
His speech is clear and simple, incisive and pithy, and, though 
generally speaking somewhat diffuse, yet ever rich in thought. 
If it lacks the lofty strain, the soaring flight of an Isaiah, yet 
it has beauties of its own. It is distinguished by a wealth of 
new imagery which is wronght out with great delicacy and deep 
feeling, and by “a versatility that easily adapts itself to the most 
various objects, and by artistic clearness” (Ewald). In the 
management of his thoughts Jeremiah has more recourse than 
other prophets to the law and the older sacred writings (cf. 
Koenig, das Deuteronom u. der Proph. Jeremia, Heft ti. of the 
Altistl. Studien; and A. Kiiper, Jeremias librorum sacrr. interpres 
atgue vindex). And his style of expression is rich in repetitions 
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and standing phrases. These peculiarities are not, however, to be 
regarded as signs of the progressive decline of the prophetic gift 
(Ew.), butare tobe derived from deeper foundations, from positive 
and fundamental causes. The continual recurrence to the law, 
and the frequent application of the prophetic parts of Deu- 
teronomy, was prompted by the circumstances of the time. 
The wider the people’s apostasy from God’s law extended itself, 
so much the greater became the need for a renewed preaching 
of the law, that should point to the sore judgments there 
threatened against hardened sinners, now about to come into 
fulfilment. And as against the guile of false prophets whose 
influence with the infatuated people became ever greater, the 
true witnesses of the Lord could have no more effective means 
of showing and proving the divineness of their mission and the 
truth of their testimony than by bringing strongly out their 
connection with the old prophets and their utterances. On 
this wise did Jeremiah put in small compass and preserve the 
spiritual inheritance which Israel had received from Moses a 
thousand years before, and thus he sent it with the people into 
exile as its better self (E. Vilm. as above), The numerous 
repetitions do unquestionably produce a certain monotony, but 
this monotony is nothing else than the expression of the bitter 
grief that penetrates the soul ; the soul is full of the one thought 
which takes entire possession of its elastic powers, and is never 
weary of ever crying out anew the same truth to the people, so 
as to stagger their assurance by this importunate expostulation 
(cf. Haevern. Introd. p. 196). From the same cause comes 
the negligence in diction and style, on which Jerome in 
Prol. in Jer. passed this criticism: Jeremias propheta sermone 
apud Hebreos Jesaia et Osea et quibusdam aliis prophetis videtur 
esse rusticior, sed sensilus par est; and further in the Prowm. 
to lib. iv. of the Comment.: quantum in verbis simplex et facilis, 
tantum in majestate sensuum profundissimus. An unadorned 
style is the natural expression of a heart filled with grief and 
sadness. “He that is sad and downcast in heart, whose eyes 
run over with tears (Lam. ii. 2), is not the man to deck and 
trick himself out in frippery and fine speeches” (Hgstb. as above, 
p- 372). Finally, as to the language, the influence of the 
Aramaic upon the Hebrew tongue is already pretty evident, 
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§3. THE BOOK OF THE PROPHECIES OF JEREMIAH. 


a. CONTENTS AND ARRANGEMENT.—The prophecies of 
Jeremiali divide themselves, in accordance with their subjects, 
into those that concern Judah and the kingdom of God, and 
those regarding foreign nations. The former come first in the 
book, and extend from chap. i.-xlv.; the latter are comprised in 
chap. xlvi-li. The former again fall into three groups, 
clearly distinguishable by their form and subjects. So that the 
whole book may be divided into four sections; while chap. i. 
contains the account of the prophet’s consecration, and chap. 
hi. furnishes an historical supplement. 

The jirsé section occupies chap. ii-xx., and comprises siz 
lengthy disconrses which contain the substance of Jeremiah’s 
oral preaching during the reign of Josiah. In these the people 
is brought face to face with its apostasy from the Lord into 
idolatry ; its unrighteousness and moral corruption is set before 
it, the need of contrition and repentance is brought home, and 
arace of hardened sinners is threatened with the devastation 
of their land by a barbarous people coming from afar: while 
to the contrite the prospect of a better future is opened up. 
By means of headings, these discourses or compilations of 
disconrses are marked off from one another and gathered into 
continuous wholes. The first discourse, chap. ti. 1-ill. 5, sets 
forth, in general terms, the Lord’s love and faithfulness towards 
Israel. The second, chap. iii. 6-vi. 80, presents in the first 
half of it (iii. 6-iv. 2) the fate of the ten tribes, their dis- 
persion for their backsliding, and the certainty of their being 
received again in the event of their repentance, all as a warning 
to faithless Judah; and in the second half (iv. 8—-vi. 30), 
announces that if Judah holds on in its disloyalty, its land will 
be ravaged, Jerusalem will be destroyed, and its people cast 
out amongst the heathen. The third discourse, chap. vi—x., 
admonishes against a vain confidence in the temple and the 
sacrifices, and threatens the dispersion of Judah and the spolia- 
tion of the country (vii. l-viii. 3); chides the people for 
being obstinately averse to all reformation (vill. 4-ix. 21); 
shows wherein true wisdom consists, and points ont the folly 
of idolatry (ix. 22-x. 25). The fowth discourse, chap 
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xi.-xiil, exhibits the people’s disloyalty to the covenant 
(xi. 1-17) ; shows by concrete examples their utter corruptness, 
and tells them that the doom pronounced is irrevocable 
(xi. 18-xii.17); and closes with a symbolical action adumbrating 
the expulsion into exile of the incorrigible’ race (xiii.). The 
fifth, chap. xiv.—xvii., “the word concerning the droughts,” 
gives illustrative evidence to show that the impending judg- 
ment cannot be turned aside by any entreaties; that Judah, 
for its sins, will be driven into exile, but will yet in the 
future be brought back again (xiv. 1—xvii. 4); and closes 
with general animadversions upon the root of the mischief, and 
the way by which punishment may be escaped (xvii. 5-27). 
The sixth discourse, chap. xvili.-xx., contains two oracles from 
God, set forth in symbolica] actions, which signify the judgment 
abont to burst on Judah for its continuance in sin, and which 
drew down persecution, blows, and harsh imprisonment on the 
prophet, so that he complains of his distress to the Lord, and 
curses the day of his birth. All these discourses have this in 
common, that threatening and promise are alike general in their 
terms. Most emphatically and repeatedly is threatening made 
of the devastation of the land by enemies, of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the dispersion of Judah amongst the heathen ; 
and yet nowhere is it indicated who are to execute this judg- 
ment. Not until the threatening addressed to Pashur in 
xx. 4 are we told that it is the king of Babylon into whose 
hand all Judah is to be given, that he may lead them away to 
Babylon aud smite them with the sword. And beyond the 
general indication, iii. 6, “in the days of Josiah,” not even 
the headings contain any hint as to the date of the several 
prophecies or of portions of them, or as to the circumstances 
that called them forth. The quite general character of the 
heading, ii. 6, and the fact that the tone and subject 
remain identical throughout the whole series of chapters that 
open the collected prophecies of Jeremiah, are sufficient to 
justify Hgstbg. (as above, p. 373) in concluding that “we have 
here before us not so much a series of prophecies which were 
delivered precisely as we have them, each on a particular oc- 
casion during Josiah’s reign, but rather a resumd of Jeremial’s 
entire public work as prophet during Josiah’s reign; a summary 
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of.all that, taken apart from the special circumstances of the 
time, had at large the aim of giving deeper stability to the 
reformatory efforts Josiah was carrying on in outward affairs.” 
This view is most just, only it is not to be limited to chap. 
ii—vii., but is equally applicable to the whole of the first section 
of the collected prophecies. 

The second section, chap. xxi.-xxxii., contains special pre- 
dictions ; on the one hand, of the judgment to be executed by 
the Chaldeans (xxvii.-xxix.); on the other, of Messianic sal- 
vation (xxx.-xxxiii.). The predictions of judgment fall into 
three groups. The central one of these, the announcement of 
the seventy years’ dominion of the Chaldeans over Judah and 
all nations, passes into a description of judgment to come 
upon the whole world. As introductory to this, we have it 
announced in xxi. that Judali and its royal family are to 
be given into the hands of the king of Babylon; we have 
in xxitt and xsti. the word concerning the shepherds and 
leaders of the people; while in xxiv. comes the statement, 
illustrated by the emblem of two baskets of figs, as to the cha- 
racter and future fortunes of the Jewish people. The several 
patts of this group are of various dates. The intimation of 
the fate awaiting Judah in xxi. is, according to the heading, 
taken from the answer given to Zedekiah by Jeremiah during 
the last siege of Jerusalem, when the king had inquired of him 
about the issue of the war; the denunciation of the people’s 
corrupt rulers, the wicked kings and false prophets, together 
with the promise that a righteous branch is yet to be raised to 
David, belongs, if we may judge from what is therein said of 
the kings, to the times of Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin; while 
the vision of the two baskets of figs in xxiv. dates from the 
first part of Zedekiah’s reign, shortly after Jehoiachin and 
the best part of the nation had been carried off to Babylon. 
As this group of propliecies is a preparation for the central 
prediction of judgment in xxv., so the group that follows, 
xxvi.-xxix., serves to show reason for the nniversal judg- 
ment, and to maintain it against the contradiction of the false 
prophets and of the people deluded by their vain expecta- 
tions. To the same end we are told in xxvi. of the accu- 
sation and acquittal of Jeremiali on the charge of liis having 
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foretold the destruction of Jerusalem: this and the supple- 
mentary notice of the prophet Urijah fall within the reign of 
Jehoiakim. The same aim is yet more clearly to be traced 
in the oracle in xxvii, regarding the yoke of the king of 
Babylon, which God will lay on the kings of Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, and Pheenicia, on King Zedekiah, the priests and 
people of Judah ; in the threatening against the lying prophet 
Hananiah in xxviii.; and in Jeremiah’s letter to the exiles 
in Babylon in xxix., dating from the earlier years of Zede- 
kial’s reign. From the dark background of these threaten- 
ings stands out in chap. xxx.-xyxiii. the comforting promise 
of the salvation of Israel. The prediction of grace and 
glory yet in store for Israel and Judah through the Messiah 
occupies two long discourses. The first is a complete whole, 
both in matter and in form. It begins with intimating the 
recovery of both houses of Israel from captivity and the cer- 
tainty of their being received again as the people of God 
(xxx. 1-22), while the wicked fall before God’s wrath; then 
xxxi. promises grace and salvation, first to the ten tribes 
(vers. 1-22), then to Judah (vers. 23-36); lastly, we have 
(vers. 27-40) intimation that a new and everlasting covenant 
will be concluded with the whole covenant people. The second 
discourse in chaps. xxxii. and xxxiii. goes to support the first, and 
consists of two words of God communicated to Jeremiah in the 
tenth year of Zedekiah, ze. in prospect of the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; one being in emblematic shape (xxvii.), the other 
is another explicit prediction of the destruction of Jernsalem, 
and of blessings yet in store for the race of David and for the 
Levitical priesthood (xxiii.). 

The third section of the book, chap. xxxiv.-xliv., has, in 
the first place, brief utterances of the prophet, dating from 
the times of Zedekiah and Jehoiachin, together with the 
circumstances that called them forth, in xxxiv.-xxxvi.; 
secondly, in xxxvii-xxxix., notice of the prophet’s experi- 
ences, and of the counsels given by him during the siege 
in Zedekiali’s reign up till the taking of the city ; finally, 
in xl-xlv. are given events that happened and prophecies 
that were delivered after the siege. So that here there is 
gathered together by way of supplements all that was of 
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cardinal importance in Jeremiah’s efforts in behalf of the un- 
happy people, in so far as it had not found a place in the 
previous sections. 

In the fourth section, chap. xlvi.—li., follow prophecies against 
foreign nations, uttered partly in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
or rather later, partly in the first year of Zedekiah. And last 
of all, the conclusion of the whole collective book is formed by 
chap. lii., an historical supplement which is not the work of 
Jeremiah himself. In it are notices of the destruction of the 
city, of the number of the captives taken to Babylon, and of 
what befell King Jehoiachin there. 


b. ORIGIN OF THE CoMPILATION OR Book of the Prophecies 
of Jeremiah.—Regarding the composition of the book, all sorts 
of ingenious and arbitrary hypotheses have been propounded. 
Almost all of them proceed on the assumption that the longer 
discourses of the first part of the book consist of a greater or 
less number of addresses delivered to the people at stated times, 
and have been arranged partly chronologically, but partly also 
without reference to any plan whatever. Hence the conclu- 
sion is drawn that in the book a hopeless confusion reigns. 
In proof of this, see the hypotheses of Movers and Iitzig. 
From the summary of contents just given, it is plain that in 
none of the four sections of the book has chronological succes- 
sion been the principle of arrangement; this has been had 
regard to only in so far as it fell in with the plan chiefly kept 
in view, which was that of grouping the fragments accord- 
ing to their subject-matter. In the three sections of the 
prophecies concerning Israel, a general chronological order has 
to a certain extent been observed thus far, namely, that in the 
first section (ii.-xx.) are the discourses of the time of Josiah ; 
in the second (xxi—-xxxiii.), the prophecies belonging to the 
period between the fourth year of Jehoiakim and the siege 
of Jerusalem under Zedekiah; in the third (xxxiv.-xlv.), 
events and oracles of the time before and after the siege and 
capture of the city. But even in those passages in the second 
and third sections whieh are furnished with historical references, 
order in time is so little regarded that discourses of the time 
of Zedekiah precede those of Jehoiakim’s time. And in the 
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first section the date of the several discourses is a matter of 
so secondary importance that, beyond the indefinite intimation in 
iii. 6, there is not to be found in any of the headings any hint of 
the date; and here, upon the whole, we have not the individual 
discourses in the form in which they were under various cn- 
cumstances delivered to the people, but only a resumé of his 
oral addresses arranged with reference to the subject-matter. 
The first notice of a written collection of the prophecies 
occurs in xxxvic. Here we are told that in the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim’s reign, Jeremiah, by divine command, caused 
his assistant Baruch to write in a roll all the words he had 
spoken concerning Israel and Judah and all nations from the 
day he was called up till that time, intending them to be 
read by Baruch to the assembled people in the temple on the 
approaching fast. And after the king had ent up the roll and 
cast it into the fire, the prophet caused the words Baruch had 
taken down to his dictation to be written anew in a roll, with 
the addition of many words of like import. This fact suggests 
the idea that the second roll written by Baruch to Jeremial’s 
dictation formed the basis of the collected edition of all Jere- 
miah’s prophecies. The history makes it clear that till then the 
prophet had not committed his prophecies to writing, and that 
in the roll written by Baruch they for the first time assumed 
a written form. The same account leads us also to suppose 
that in this roll the prophet’s discourses and addresses were not 
transcribed in the precise words and in the exact order in which 
he had from time to time delivered them ta the people, but 
that they were set down from memory, the substance only being 
preserved. The design with which they were committed to 
writing was to lead the people to humble themselves before 
the Lord and turn from their evil ways (xxxvi. 3, 7), by 
means of importunately forcing upon their attention all God’s 
commands and warnings. And we may feel sure that this 
parenetic aim was foremost not only in the first document 
(burnt by the king), but in the second also; it was not proposed 
here either to give a complete and authoritative transcription 
of all the prophet’s sayings and speeches. The assumption of 
recent critics seems justifiable, that the document composed in 
Jehoiakim’s reign was the foundation of the book handed down 
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to us, and that it was extended to the compass uf the canonical 
book by the addition of revelations vonchsafed after that time, 
and of the historical notices that most illustrated Jeremial’s 
labours. But, however great be the probability of this view, we 
are no longer in a position to point out the original book in 
that which we have received, and as a constituent part of the 
same. At first sight, we might indeed be led to look on the 
first twenty chapters of our book as the original document, 
since the character of these chapters rather favours the hypo- 
thesis. For they are all lengthy compositions, condensed from 
oral addresses with the view of reporting mainly the substance 
of them;? nor is there in them anything that certainly carries 
us beyond the time of Josiah and the beginning of Jehoiakim’s 
reign, except indeed the heading of the book, i. 1-3, and 
this was certainly prefixed only when the book was given 
forth asa whole. But according to the statement in xxxvi. 2, 
the original manuscript prepared by Baruch contained not only 
the words of the prophet which he had up to that time spoken 
concerning Israel and Judah, but also his words concerning 
all nations, that is, donbtless, all the prophecies concern- 
ing the heathen he had till now uttered, viz. xxv. 15-xxxi., 
xlvi-xlix. 33. Nor can the most important discourse, chap. 
xxv., belonging to the beginning of the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
have been omitted from the original manuscript; certainly not 
from the second roll, increased by many words, which was put 
together after the first was burnt. For of the second manu- 
script we may say with perfect confidence what Ewald says of 
the first, that nothing of importance would be omitted from it, 
If then we may take for granted that the discourse of chap. 
xxv. was included in the book put together by Barnch, it fol- 
lows that upon the subsequent expansion of the work that 
chapter must have been displaced from its original position by 


1 Ag to the putting together of theseven pieces which occupy chap. ii.-xxiv., 
Ewald (Proph. ii. 8. 81, der 2 Ausg.) aptly remarks: ‘‘ In tracing out these 
pieces from memory, the prophet manifestly started from a discourse, im- 
portant in itself or its consequences, which he had delivered in some par- 
ticular place ; this remembrance then became the ecutre of the piece to be 
writteu, and to it he was easily able to attach much that was of kindred 


import.” 
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the intercalation of chap. xxi. and xxiv., which are both of 
the time of Zedekiah. But the displacement of xxv. by pro- 
phecies of Zedekiah’s time, and the arrangement of the several 
fragments which compose the central sections of the book now 
in our hands, show conclusively that the method and nature of 
this book are incompatible with the hypothesis that the existing 
book arose from the work written down by Baruch to Jere- 
miah’s dictation by the addition and interpolation of later pro- 
phetic utterances and historical facts (Ew., Graf). The 
contents of chap. xxi.-xlv. were unmistakeably disposed ac- 
cording to a definite uniform plan which had regard chiefly 
to the subject-matter of those chapters, even though we are no 
longer in a position confidently to discriminate the several 
constituent parts, or point out the reason for the place assigned 
tothem. The same plan may be traced in the arrangement of 
the longer compositions in chap. ii.-xx. The consistency of 
the plan goes to show that the entire collection of the prophecies 
was executed by one editor at one time. Ew., Umbr., and 
Graf conclude that the original book attained its final form by 
a process of completion immediately after the destruction of 
the city and the deportation of the people; but it is impossible 
to admit their conclusion on the grounds they give, namely, 
the heading at chap. 1.3: “until the carrying away of Jeru- 
salem in the fifth month;” and the fact that what befell thie 
prophet, and what was spoken by him after the city was de- 
stroyed, have found a place immediately after chap. xxxix. in 
chap. x1.-xliv. Both circumstances are sufficiently explained 
by the fact that with the destruction of Jerusalem, Jere- 
mial’s work as a prophet, though not absolutely finished, 
had yet anticipatively come to an end. His later labours 
at Mizpah and in Egypt were but a continuation of secondary 
importance, which might consequently be passed over in the 
heading of the book. See the Comment. on j. 3. We are 
not sure that the period between the fifth and seventh months, 
xl. 1, during which Jeremiah and Baruch remained with the 
governor Gedaliah at Mizpah, was more snitable than any 
other for looking back over his work which had now extended 
over more than forty-one years, and by expanding the book he 
had at an earlier period written, for leaving behind him a 
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monument for posterity in the record of his most memorable 
utterances and experiences—a monument that might serve to 
warn and instruct, as well as to comfort in present suffering 
means of the treasure of hopes and promises which he has 
thus laid up (Graf). But, judging from Jeremiah’s habit of 
mind, we imagine that at that time Jeremiah would be disposed 
rather to indite the Lamentations than to edit his prophecies. 
Arguments for repeated editings and transformations of par- 
ticular chapters have been fonnded partly on the subject-matter, 
partly on pecntiarities in the form of certain passages, e.g. the 
alternation, in the headings, of the formulas siond sy min aw" 
or 28 TONS and TN? AMY bY MP 77; and the title OT 
8220, which occurs only in certain chapters, xx. 2, xxv. 2, xxviii. 
5, 6, and often, xxix. 1, 29, xxxii. 2. But on deeper investiga- 
tion these arguments appear inconclusive. If we are desirous 
not to add by new and uncertain conjectures to the already large 
number of arbitrary hypotheses as to the compilation and origin 
of the book before us, we must abide by what, after a careful 
scrutiny of its subject-matter and form, proves to be certainly 
established. And the result of our examination may be epito- 
mized in the following propositions :—1. The book in its canoni- 
cal form has been arranged according to a distinct, self-consistent 
plan, in virtue of which the preservation of chronological order 
has been made secondary to the principle of grouping together 
cognate subjects. 2. The book written by Baruch in the fifth 
year of Jehoiakim’s reign, which contained the oracles spoken 
by Jeremiah up till that time, is doubtless the basis of the book 
as finally handed down, without being incorporated with it as a 
distinct work; but, in accordance with the plan laid down for 
the compilation of the entire series, was so disposed that the 
several portions of it were interspersed with later portions, 
handed down, some orally, some in writing, so that the result 
was a uniform whole. For that prophecies other than those 
in Baruch’s roll were straightway written down (if they were 
not first composed in writing), is expressly testified by xxx. 2, 
xxix. 1, and li. 60. 8. The complete edition of the whole was 
not executed till after the close of Jeremiah’s labours, probably 
immediately after his death. This work, together with the 
supplying of the historical notice in chap. lii., was probably the 
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work of Jeremiah’s colleague Barach, who may have survived 
the last event mentioned in the book, lil. 31 ff., the restora- 
tion of Jehoiakim to freedom after Nebuchadnezzar’s death, 


B.c. 563. 


§ 4. THE GENUINENESS OF THE BOOK AND THE INTEGRITY OF 
THE MASORETIC TEXT. 


Jeremiah’s prophecies bear everywhere so plainly npon the 
face of them the impress of this prophet’s strongly marked in- 
dividuality, that their genuineness, taken as a whole, remains 
unimpugned even by recent criticism. Hlitzig, eg., holds it to 
be so undonbted that in the prolegomena to his commentary he 
simply takes the matter for granted. And Ewald, after ex- 
pounding his view of the contents and origin of the book, 
observes that so striking a similarity in expression, attitude, and 
colouring obtains throughout every portion, that from end to 
end we hear the same prophet speak. Ewald excepts, indeed, the 
oracle against Babylon in chap. |. and li., which he attributes 
to an anonymous disciple who had not confidence to write in 
his own name, towards the end of the Babylonian captivity. 
He admits that he wrote after the manner of Jeremiah, but 
with this marked difference, that he gave an entirely new refer- 
ence to words which he copied from Jeremiah ; for example, 
according to Ewald, the description of the northern enemies, 
who were in Jeremiah’s view first the Scythians and then the 
Chaldeans, is applied by him to the Medes and Persians, who 
were then at war with the Chaldeans. But with Ewald, as 
with his predecessors Eichh., Maur., Knobel, ete., the chief 
motive for denying the gennineness of this prophecy is to be 
found in the dogmatic prejudice which leads them to suppose it 
impossible for Jeremiah to have spoken of the Chaldeans as he 
does in chap. }. f., since his expectation was that the Chaldeans 
were to be the divine instruments of carrying out the judgment 
near at hand upon Judah and the other nations. Others, such 
as Movers, de Wette, Hitz., have, on the contrary, proposed to 
get rid of what seemed to them out of order in this prediction 
by assuming interpolations. These critics believe themselves 
farther able to make out interpolations, on a greater or less 
scale, in other passages, such as x., XXV., XXViL, XXiX., Sh, 
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Xxxiil., yet without throwing doubt on the genuineness of 
the book at large. See details on this head in my Afanual of 
Introduction, § 75; and the proof of the assertions in the 
commentary upon the passages in question. 

Besides this, several critics have denied the integrity of the 
Hebrew text, in consideration of the numerous divergencies 
from it which are to be found in the Alexandrine translation; 
and they have proposed to explain the discrepancies between 
the Greek and the Hebrew text by the hypothesis of two re- 
censions, an Alexandrine Greek recension and a Babylonian 
Jewish. J. D. Mich., in the notes to his translation of the 
New Testament, i. p. 285, declared the text of the LX X. to be 
the original, and purer than the existing Hebrew text; and 
Hichh., Jahn, Bertholdt, Dahler, and, most confident of all, 
Movers (de utriusque recensionis vaticiniorum Jer. graca 
Alexandr. et hebraice Masor., indole et origine), have dene what 
they could to establish this position; while de Wette, Hitz., and 
Bleek (in his Introd.) have adopted the same view in so far that 
they propose in many places to correct the Masoretic text from 
the Alexandrine. But, on the other hand, Ktiper (Jerem. 
librorum ss. interpres), Haevern. (Introd.), J. Wichelhaus (de 
Jeremie versione Alexandr.), and finally, and most thoroughly, 
Graf, in his Comment. p. 40, have made comparison of the two 
texts throughout, and have set the character of the Alexandrine 
text in a clear light; and their united contention is, that almost 
all the divergencies of this text from the Hebrew have arisen 
from the Greek translator’s free and arbitrary way of treating 
the Hebrew original. The text given by the Alexandrine is 
very much shorter. Graf says that about 2700 words of the 
Masoretic text, or somewhere about the eighth part of the whole, 
have not been expressed at all in the Greek, while the few 
additions that occur there are of very trifling importance. The 
Greek text very frequently omits certain standing phrases, forms, 
and expressions often repeated throughout the book: eg. BN 
mm is dropped sixty-four times; instead of the frequently re- 
curring NiNzy 7 or Pee dy ‘gs mu there is usually found 
but mm. In the historical portions the name of the father of 
the principal person, regularly added in the Hebrew, is often 
not given; so with the title 8°37, when Jeremiah is mentioned; 
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in speaking of the king of Babylon, the name Nebuchadnezzar, 
which we find thirty-six times in the Hebrew text, appears only 
thirteen times. Such expressions and clauses as seemed synony- 
mous or pleonastic are often left out, frequently to the destruc- 
tion of the parallelism of the clauses, occasionally to the marring 
of the sense; so, too, longer passages which had been given before, 
either literally or in substance. Still greater are the discrep- 
ancies in detail; and they are of such a sort as to bring plainly 
out on all hands the translator’s arbitrariness, carelessness, and 
want of apprehension. All but innumerable are the cases in 
which gender, number, person, and tense are altered, synony- 
mons expressions interchanged, metaphors destroyed, words 
transposed ; we find frequently inexact and false translations, 
erroneous reading of the unpointed text, and occasionally, when 
the Hebrew word was not understood, we have it simply tran- 
scribed in Greek letters, etc. See copious illustration of this 
in Kuper, Wichelh., and Graf, UW. cc., and in my Afanual of 
Introd. § 175, N. 14. Such being the character of the 
Alexandrine version, it is clearly out of the question to talk 
of the special recension on which it has been based. As 
Hgstb. Chiistol. ii. p. 461 justly says: “ Where it is notorious 
that the rule is carelessness, ignorance, arbitrariness, and utterly 
defective notions as to what the translator’s province is, then 
surely those conclusions are beside the mark that take the con- 
trary of all this for granted.” None of those who maintain the 
theory that the Alexandrine translation has been made from a 
special recension of the Hebrew text, has taken the trouble to 
investigate the character of that translation with any minute- 
ness, not even Ewald, though he ventures to assert that the 
mass of slight discrepancies between the LX.X. and the existing 
text shows how far the ass. of this book diverged from one 
another at the time the LX.X. originated. He also holds that 
not infrequently the original reading has been preserved in the 
LXX., though he adds the caveat: “but in very many, or 
indeed most of these places, the translator has but read and 
translated too hastily, or again, has simply abbreviated the text 
arbitrarily.” Hence we can only subscribe the judgment 
passed by Graf at the end of his examination of the Alexandr. 
translation of the present book: “Lhe proofs of self-confidence 
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and arbitrariness on the part of the Alexandrian translator being 
innumerable, it is impossible to concede any critical authority 
to his version,—for it can hardly he called a translation,—or to 
draw from it conclusions as to a Hebrew text differing in form 
from that which has been handed down to us.” 

We must maintain this position against Négelsbach’s 
attempt to explain, by means of discrepancies amongst the 
original Hebrew authorities, the different arrangement of the 
prophecies against foreion nations adopted in the LXX., these 
being here introduced in chap. xxv. between ver. 12 and ver. 
14, For the arguments on which Nig., like Movers and Hitz., 
lays stress in his dissertations on Jeremiah in Lange’s Bibel- 
werk, p. 13, and in the exposition of xxv. 12, xxvii. 1, xlix. 
34, and in the introduction to chap. xlvi.—li., are not conclusive, 
and rest on assumptions that are erroneous and quite iltegiti- 
mate. In the first place, he finds in vers. 12-14, which, like 
Mov., Hitz., ete., he takes to be a later interpolation,’ a proof 
that the Book against the Nations must have stood in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of chap. xxv. To avoid anticipating 
the exposition, we must here confine ourselves to remarking 
that the verses adduced give no such proof: for the grounds 
for this assertion we must refer to the comment on xxv. 
12-14. But besides, it is proved, he says, that the prophecies 
against the nations mnst once have come after chap. xxv. and 
before chap. xxvii., by the peculiar expression ta AiAdy at the 
end of chap. xxv. 13 (Septuag.), by the omission of xxvii. 1 


1 The difference in arrangement may be seen from the following table :-— 


Septuagint. Masoretic Text. 
Chap. xxv. 15 ff., Prophecy against Elam, Chap. xlix. 34. 
» «Xvi, 5 Egypt, yy Xivi. 
9) XXvil. and xxviii, 53 Babylon, » Land ii. 
» xxix. 1-7, os the Philistines, ,,  xlvii. 1-7. 
9) -¥x1x. 7-29, 5 Edom, 5)  Xlix. 7-22. 
» «Xxx. 1-5, 5 Ammon, 9»  <Xlix. 1-6. 
9 Xxx. 6-11, » Kedar, » -Xidix. 28-83. 
yy) «xxx, 12-16, nA Damascus, 9) Xiix. 23-27, 
sy)  EEEL, 33 Moab, » = Xiviii. 
xxxii., » xxv. 15-38. 


a2 
After which chap. xxxiii.-li. of the LXX. run parallel with chap. xxvi.- 
xlv. of the Masoretic text. 
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in Sept., and by the somewhat unexpected date given at xlix 
34. Now the date, “in the beginning of the reign of Zede- 
kiah,” in the heading of the prophecy against Elam, xlix. 34, 
found not only in the Masoretic text, but also in the Alexandr. 
version (where, however, it occurs as a postscript at the end 
of the prophecy in xxvi. 1), creates a difficulty only if the 
prophecy be wrongly taken to refer to a conquest of Elam by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The other two arguments, founded on the 
ra Aiddw of xxv. 18, and the omission of the heading at 
xxvii. 1 (Heb.) in the LXX., stand and fall with the assump- 
tion that the Greek translator adhered closely to the Hebrew 
text and rendered it with literal accuracy, the very reverse 
of which is betrayed from one end of the translation to the 
other. The heading at xxvil. 1, “In the beginning of the 
reign of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king of Judah, came this 
word to Jeremiah from the Lord, saying,” coincides word 
for word with the heading of xxvi. 1, save that in the latter 
the words “to Jeremiah” do not occur; and this former head- 
ing the Greek translator has simply omitted,—holding it to be 
incorrect, since the prophecy belongs to the time of Zedekiah, 
and is addressed to him. On the other hand, he has appended 
va Aidap to the last clause of xxv. 138, “which Jeremiah 
prophesied against the nations,” taking this clause to be the 
heading of Jeremiah’s prophecies against the nations; this 
appears from the r& Aidaw, manifestly imitated from the ézi 
ta €Gvm. Tis purpose was to make out the following oracle as 
against Elam; but he omitted from its place the full title of the 
prophecy against Elam, because it seemed to him unsuitable to 
have it come immediately after the (in his view) general head- 
ing, & émpodytevoe “Tepewtas eri ta eOvy, while, however, he 
introduced it at the end of the prophecy. It is wholly wrong 
to suppose that the heading at xxvii. 1 of the Hebrew text, 
omitted in the LAX., is nothing but the postscript to the 
prophecy against Elam (xxvi. 1 in the LXX. and xlix. 34 
in the Heb.) ; for this postscript rans thus: év dpyf Bactred- 
ovtos SeSexiov Bacidéws éyévero, x.7.X., and is a literal trans- 
lation of the heading at xlix. 34 of the Heb. It is from 
this, and not from xxvii. 1 of the Heb., that the translator 
has manifestly taken his postscript to the prophecy against 
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Elam ; and if so, the postscript is, of course, no kind of proof 
that in the original text used by the Greek translator the pro- 
phecies against the nations stood before chap. xxvii. The 
notion we are combating is vitiated, finally, by the fact that it 
does not in the least explain why these prophecies are in the 
LXX. placed after xxv. 18, but rather suggests for them a 
wholly unsuitable position between xxvi. and xxvii. where 
they certainly never stood, nor by any possibility ever could 
have stood. From what has been said it will be seen that we 
can seek the cause for the transposition of the prophecies 
against the nations only in the Alexandrian translator’s arbi- 
trary mode of handling the Hebrew text. 

For the exegetical literature on the subject of Jeremiali’s 
prophecies, see my Introduction to Old Testament, vol. i. p. 
332, English translation (Foreign Theological Library). Be- 
sides the commentaries there mentioned, there have since 
appeared: K. H. Graf, der Proph. Jeremia erklért, Leipz. 
1862; and C. W. E. Naegelsbach, der Proph. Jeremia, Theo- 
logisch-homiletisch bearbeitet, in J. P. Lange’s Bibelwerk, Biele- 
feld and Leipz. 1868; translated in Dr. Schaff’s edition of 
Lange’s Bibelwerk, and published by Messrs. Clark. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAP. I.—HEADING. CALL AND CONSECRATION OF JEREMIAH 
TO BE PROPHET. 


ERS. 1-3 contain the heading to the whole book of 
the prophecies of Jeremiah. The heading runs 
thus: “Sayings of Jeremiah the son of Hilkiah, of 
the priests at Anathoth, in the Jand of Benjamin, to 

whom befell the word of Jahveh in the days of Josiah the son 

of Amon king of Judah, in the thirteenth year of his reign, 
and in the days of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king of Judah, 
unto the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah the son of Josiah 
king of Judah, until the carrying away of Jerusalem captive in 
the fifth month.” The period mentioned in these verses includes 
the time of Jeremiah’s principal Jabours, while no reference is 
here made to the work he at a later time wrouglit amidst the 
ruins of Judah and in Egypt; this being held to be of but 
subordinate importance for the theocracy. Similarly, when the 
names of the kings under whom he laboured are given, the 
brief reigns of Jelioahaz and of Jelioiachin are omitted, neither 
reign having lasted over three months. His prophecies are 
ealled 8243, words or speeches, as in xxxvi. 10; so with the 
prophecies of Amos, Am.i.1. More complete information as to 
the person of the prophet is given by the mention made of his 
father and of his extraction. The name 10%, “Jahveh throws,” 

was in very common use, and is found as ‘dhe name of many 

persons; cf. 1 Chron. v. 24, xii. 4, 10, 13, 2 Kings xxiii. 31, 

Jer. xxxv. 3, Neh. x. 3, xii. 1. tiene we are hardly entitled 

to explain the name with Hengstb. by Ex. xv. 1, to the effect 

that whoever bore it was consecrated to the God who with 
almighty hand dashes to the ground all His foes, so that in his 

37 
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name the nature of our prophet’s mission would be held to be 
set forth, His father Hilkiah is taken by Clem. Alex., Jerome, 
and some Rabbins, for the high priest of that name who is 
mentioned in 2 Chron. xxii. 4; but without sufficient grounds. 
For Hilkiah, too, is a name that often occurs; and the high 
priest is sure to have had his home not in Anathoth, but in 
Jerusalem. But Jeremiah and his father belonged to the 
priests who lived in Anathoth, now called Andta, a town of the 
priests, lying 11 hours north of Jerusalem (see on Josh. xxi. 
18), in the land, ie. the tribal territory, of Benjamin. In ver. 
2 YN belongs to WN: “to whom befell (to whom came) the 
word of Jahveh in the days of Josiah, . . . in the thirteenth 
year of his reign.” This same year is named by Jeremiah in 
chap. xxv. 3 as the beginning of his prophetic labours. ‘™ 
in ver 8 is the continuation of 77 in ver. 2, and its subject is 
mi 723: and then (further) it came (to him) in the days of 
Jehoiakim, . . . to the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah, etc. 
In the fifth month of the year named, the eleventh of the reign 
of Zedekiah, Jerusalem was reduced to ashes by Nebuzar-adan, 
and its inhabitants carried away to Babylon; cf. lii.12 ff, 
2 Kings xxv. 8 ff. Shortly before, King Zedekiah, captured 
when in flight from the Chaldeans during the siege of Jeru- 
salem, had been deprived of eyesight at Riblah and carried to 
Babylon in chains. And thus his kingship was at an end, 
though the eleventh year of his reign might not be yet quite 
completed. 


Vers. 4-19. Tor Catt anp ConsecRATION OF JEREMIAH 
TO BE A PROPHET OF THE LORD.—The investiture of Jeremiah 
with the prophetic office follows in four acts: the call on the 
part of the Lord, vers. 4-8 ; Jeremiah’s consecration for his call- 
ing in vers. 9-10; and in two signs, by means of which the Lord 
assures him of certain success in his work and of powerful 
support in the exercise of his office (vers. 11-19). The call 
was given by a word of the Lord which came to him in this 
form: Ver. 5. “ Before I formed thee in the womb I have known 
thee, and before thou wentest forth from the belly have I con- 
secrated thee, to be prophet to the nations have I set thee. Ver. 
6. Then said I, Ah, Lord Jahveh! behold, I know not how to 
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speak ; for Tam too young. Ver. 7. Then said Jahveh to me, 
Say not, I am too young; but to all to whom I send thee shalt 
thou go, and all that I command thee shalt thou speak. Ver. 8. 
Fear not before them: for I am with thee, to save thee, saith 
Jahveh.” This word came to Jeremiah by means of inspiration, 
and is neither the product of a reflective musing as to what his 
calling was to be, nor the outcome of an irresistible impulse, felt 
within him, to come forward asa prophet. It was a supernatural 
divine revelation vouchsafed to him, which raised his spiritual 
life to a state of ecstasy, so that he both recognised the voice 
of God and felt his lips touched by the hand of God (ver. 9). 
Further, he saw in spirit, one after another, two visions which 
God interpreted to him as confirmatory tokens of his divine 
commission (vers. 11-19). Jeremiah’s appointment to be a 
prophet for the nations follows upon a decree of God’s, fixed 
before he was conceived or born. Godin His counsel has not 
only foreordained our life and being, but has predetermined 
before our birth what is to be our calling upon this earth; and 
He has accordingly so influenced our origin and our growth in 
the womb, as to prepare us for what we are to become, and for 
what we are to accomplish on behalf of His kingdom. This is 
true of all men, but very especially of those who have been 
chosen by God to be the extraordinary instruments of His grace, 
whom He has appointed to be instruments for the carrying out 
of the ee schemes of His kingdom; cf. Jer. xliv. 2, 24, 
xlix. 5, Gal. i. 15. Thus Samson was appointed to be a 
Nazarie ens the womb, this having been revealed to his 
mother before he was coheed Judges xiii. 3 ff. To other 
men of God such divine predestination was made known for 
the first time when they were called to that office to which God 
had chosen them. So was it with our prophet Jeremiah. In 
such a case a reminder by God of the divine counsel of grace, 
of old time ordained and provided with means for its accom- 
plishment, should be accepted as an encouragement willingly to 
take upon one the allotted calling. For the man God has 
chosen before his birth to a special office in His kingdom He 
equips with the gifts and graces needed for the exercise of his 
functions. The three clauses of ver. 5 give the three moments 
whereof the choosing consists: God has chosen him, has con- 
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secrated him, and has installed him as prophet. The reference 
of the words “I have known thee,” Calvin limited to the office, 
quasi diceret, priusquam te formarem in utero, destinavi te in 
hune usum, nempe ut subires docendi munus in populo meo. 
Divine knowing is at the same time a singling out; and of this, 
choosing is the immediate consequence. But the choosing 
takes place by means of UiP7, sanctifying, i.e. setting apart 
and consecrating for a special calling, and is completed by 
institution to the office. “To be prophet for the nations have 
I set thee” (i022, ponere, not only appoint, but install). The 
sense has been briefly put by Calv. thus: (Jer.) fuisse hac lege 
ereatum hominem, ut suo tempore manifestaretur propheta. n*32, 
to the nations = for the nations; not for Judah alone, but for 
the heathen peoples too; cf. vers. 10, xxv. 9, xlvi. ff. The 
Chethibh Juss should apparently be read TSS, from Hy, 
equivalent to 73%; the root-form 738 being warranted by Ex. 
xxxil. 4, 1 Kings vii. 15, and being often found in Aramaic. 
It is, however, possible that the Chet. may be only seriptio plena 
of "SN, a radice WS", since the seriptio pl. is found elsewhere, 
e.g. Dos. viii. 12, Jer. sliv, 17, Ezek. xxi. 28, ete.—Ver. 6. The 
divine call throws Jeremiah into terror. Knowing well his too 
great weakness for such an office, he exclaims: Ah, Lord 
Jaliveh! I know not how to speak; for Lam 7, i.e. young and 
inexperienced; cf. 1 Kings iii, 7. This excuse shows that 
VaT Apt xb ineans something else than D234 AN Nd, by which 
Moses songht to repel God’s sammons. Moses was not ready 
of speech, he lacked the gift of utterance; Jeremiah, on the 
other hand, only thinks himself not yet equal to the task by 
reason of his youth and want of experience.—Ver. 7. This 
execuse God holds of no account. As prophet to the nations, 
Jeremiah was not to make known his own thoughts or human 
wisdom, but the will and counsel of God which were to be 
revealed to him. This is signified by the clauses: for to all to 
whom I send thee, ete. The >Y belonging to 42h stands for 
>, and does not indicate a hostile advance against any one. 
b> after 5Y is not neuter, but refers to persons, or rather peoples ; 
since to the relative 1t'S in this connection, OMY is quite a 
natural completion; cf. Isa. viii. 12, and Ew. § 331, e. Only 
to those men or peoples is he to go to whom God sends him; 
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and to them he is to declare only what God commands him. 
And so he needs be in no anxiety on this head, that, as a youth, 
he has no experience in the matter of peat, —Ver. 8. Just 
as little needs youthful baslfulness or shy unwillingness to 
speak before high and mighty personages stand as a hindrance 
in the way of lis accepting God’s call. The Lord will be with 
him, so that he needs have no fear for any man. The suffix 
in 511231) refers to all to whom God sends lim (ver. 7). These, 
enraged by the threatenings of punishment which he must 
proclaim to them, will seek to persecute him and put him to 
death (cf. ver. 19); but God promises to rescue him from 
every distress and danger which the fulfilment of his duties can 
bring upon him. Yet God does not let the matter cease with 
this pledge ; but, further, He consecrates him to his calling. 

_ Vers. 9 and 10. Zhe Consecration.—Ver. 9. “And Jahveh 
stretched forth His hand, and tonched my month, and Jahveh 
said to me, Behold, I pnt my words into thy mouth. Ver. 10. 
Beliold, I set thee this day over the nations, and over the king- 
doms, to root up and to ruin, to destroy and to demolish, to build 
and to plant.” In order to assure him by overt act of His support, 
the Lord gives him a palpable pledge. He stretches out His 
hand and causes it to touch his moutli (ef. Isa. vi. 7); while, as 
explanation of this.symbolical act, He adds: I have pnt my words 
in thy mouth. The hand is the instrument of making and doing ; 
the touching of Jeremiah’s mouth by the hand of God is con- 
sequently an emblematical token that God frames in his mouth 
what he is to speak. It is a tangible pledge of €uzvevais, 
inspiratio, embodiment of that influence exercised on the human 
spirit, by means of which the holy men of God speak, being 
moved by the Holy Ghost, 2 Pet. i. 21 (Nagelsb.). The act 
is a real occurrence, taking place not indeed in the earthly, 
corporeal sphere, but experienced in spirit, and of the nature of 
ecstasy. By means of it God has consecrated him to be His 
prophet, and endowed him for the discharge of his duties; He 
may now entrust him with His commission to the peoples and 
kingdoms, and set him over them as His prophet who 
proclaims to them His word. The contents of this proclaiming 
are indicated in the following infinitive clauses. With the 
words of the Lord he is to destroy and to build up peoples and 
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kingdoms. The word of God is a power that carries out Ilis 
will, and accomplishes that whereto He sends it, Isa. lv. 10 ff. 
Against this power nothing earthly can stand; it is a hammer 
that breaks rocks in pieces, xxiii. 29. What is here said 
of the word of Jahveh to be preached by Jeremiah is said of 
Jahveh Himself in xxxi. 28. Its power is to show itself in 
two ways, in destroying and in building up. The destroy- 
ing is not set down as a mere preliminary, but is expressed 
by means of four different words, whereas the building is 
given only in two words, and these standing after the four ; 
in order, doubtless, to indicate that the labours of Jeremiah 
should consist, in the first place and for the most part, in pro- 
claiming judgment upon the nations. The assonant verbs WN) 
and 702 are joined to heighten the sense; for the same reason 
pinnd is added to Tan, and in the antithesis yinad is joined 
with niad a 

Vers. 11-16. The Confirmatory Tokens.—The first is given in 
vers. 11 and 12: “ And there came to me the word of Jahveh, 
saying, What seest thou, Jeremiah ? And I said, I see an almond 
rod. Then Jahveh said to me, Thou hast seen aright: for I 
will keep watch over my word to fulfil it.” With the consecra- 
tion of the prophet to his office are associated two visions, to 
give him a surety of the divine promise regarding the discharge 
of the duties imposed on him. First, Jeremiah sees in spirit 
arod or twig of an almond tree. God calls his attention to 
this vision, and interprets it to him as a symbol of the swift 
fulfilment of His word. The choice of this symbol for the pur- 
pose given is suggested by the Hebrew name for the almond 
tree, 7P¥, the wakeful, the vigilant; because this tree begins to 
blossom and expand its leaves in January, when the other trees 
are still in their winter’s sleep (florat omnium prima mense 
Januario, Martio vero poma maturat. Plin. h. n. xvi. 42, and 
Von Schubert, Reise ii. S. 14), and so of all trees awakes 
earliest to new life. Without any sufficient reason Graf has 
combated this meaning for 1¥, proposing to change 17% into 

1 The LXN. have omitted pinnd, and hence Hitz. infers the spuriousness 


of this word. But in the parallel passage, xxxi. 28, the LXX. have 
rendered all the four words by the one xaéeipeiv; and Hitz. does not then 
prouounce the other three spurious. 
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“pe, and, with Agquil, Sym. and Jerome, to translate 
“pv 5am watchful twig, virga vigilans, i.e. a twig whose eyes 
are open, whose buds have opened, burst; but he has not 
even attempted to give any authority for the use of the verb 
BY for the bursting of buds, much less justified it. In the 
explanation of this symbol between the words, thou hast seen 
aright, and the grounding clause, for I will keep watch, there 
is omitted the intermediate thought: it is indeed a 1p¥. The 
twig thou hast seen is an emblem of what I shall do; for I 
will keep watch over my word, will be watchful to fulfil it. 
This interpretation of the symbol shows besides that 92 is not 
here to be taken, as by Kimchi, Vatabl., Seb. Schmidt, 
Nigelsh., and others, for a stick to beat with, or as a threaten- 
ing rod of correction. The reasons alleged by Niigelsb. for 
this view are utterly inconclusive. For his assertion, that 532 
always means a stick, and never a fresh, leafy branch, is 
proved to be false by Gen. xxx. 37; and the supposed climax 
found by ancient expositors in the two symbols: rod—boiling 
caldron, put thus by Jerome: qui noluerint percutiente virga 
emendari, mitientur in ollam eneam atque succensam, is forced into 
the text by a false interpretation of the figure of the seething 
pot. The figure of the almond rod was meant only to afford to 
the prophet surety for the speedy and certain fulfilment of the 
word of God proclaimed by him. Itis the second emblem alone 
that has anything to do with the contents of his preaching. 
Vers. 13-16. The Seething Pot.—Ver. 13. “ And there came 
to me the word of Jahveh for the second time, saying, 
What seest thon? And I said: I see a seething-pot; and it 
looketh hither from the north. Ver. 14. Then said Jahveh to 
me: From the north will trouble break forth upon all inhabi- 
tants of the land. Ver. 15. For, behold, I call to all families 
of the kingdoms towards the north, saith Jahveh; that they 
come and set each his throne before the gates of Jerusalem, 
and against all her walls round about, and against all 
cities of Judah. Ver. 16. And I will pronounce judgment 
against them for all their wickedness, in that they have forsaken 
me, and have offered odours to other gods, and worshipped the 
work of their hands.” ‘TD is a large pot or caldron in which 
can be cooked vegetables or meat for many persons at once; 
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cf. 2 Kings iv. 38 ff., Ezek. xxiv. 3 ff. 53, fanned, blown 
upon, used of fire, Ezek. xxi. 36, xxii. 20 f.; then by transfer- 
ence, seething, steaming, since the caldron under which fire is 
fanned steams, its contents boil; cf. Job xli. 12. The 022 of 
the pot is the side turned to the spectator (the prophet), the 
side towards the front. This is turned from the north this 
way, i.e. set so that its contents will run thence this way. 5S, 
properly: towards the north; then, that which lies towards 
the north, or the northerly divection. In the interpretation 
of this symbol in ver. 14, M057, assonant to Mib2, is intro- 
duced, just as in Amos vill. 2 2 is explained by 725 so that 
there was no occasion for the conjecture of Houbig. and Graf: 
nan, it is fanned up; and against this we have Hitzig’s objec- 
tion that the Hophal of 42) never occurs. Equally uncalled for 
is Hitzig’s own conjecture, MEN, it will steam, fume, be kindled; 
while against this we have the fact, that as to M3} no evidence 
can be given for the meaning be kindled, and that we have 
no cases of such a mode of speaking as: the trouble is fuming, 
steaming up. The Arabian poetical saying: their pot steams or 
boils, i.e. a war is being prepared by them, is not sufficient to 
justify such a fieure. We hold then Mn2n for the correct 
reading, and decline to be led astray by the paraphiastic 
éxxavOnoerat of the LXX., since MNEN gives a suitable sense. 
It is true, indeed, that MMB usually means open; but an open- 
ing of the caldron by the removal of the lid is not (with Graf) 
to be thought of. Bunt, again, NS has the derived sig. let loose, 
let off (cf. MM3 NB, Isa. xiv. 17), from which there can be no 
difficulty in inferring for the Niph. the sig. be let loose, and in 
the case of trouble, calamity: break forth. That which is in 
the pot runs over as the heat increases, and pours itself on the 
hearth or ground. If the seething contents of the pot represent 
disaster, their running over will point to its being let loose, its 
breaking out. j"}871 °2Y are the inhabitants of the land of Judah, 
as the interpretation in ver. 15 shows. In ver. 15 reference to 
the fignre is given up, and the further meaning is given in direct 
statement. The Lord will eall to all families of the kingdoms 
of the north, and they will come (= that they areto come). The 
kingdoms of the north are not merely the kingdoms of Syria, 
but in general those of Upper Asia; since all armies marching 
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from the Euphrates towards Palestine entered the land from the 
north. ninswd, families, are the separate races of nations, hence 
often used in parallelism with oa; cf. x. 25, Nahum iii 4, 
We must not conclude from this explanation of the vision seen 
that the seething pot symbolizes the Chaldeans themselves or 
the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar; such a figure would be too un- 
natural, The seething pot, whose contents boil over, symbolizes 
the disaster and ruin which the families of the kingdoms of the 
north will pour out on Judah.— Ver. 15 is not the precise inter- 
pretation of the picture seen, but a direct statement of the afflic- 
tions about to fall on the inhabitants of Judah. “ They will 
set each lis throne.” The representatives of the kingdoms are 
meant, the kings and generals. To set one’s throne (2) or 
mi; ef. sliii. 10, xlix. 38) is a figure for the establishing of 
sovereignty. D3, seat or throne, is not the seat of judgment, 
but the throne of the sovereign; cf. the expression: set the 
throne upon these stones, xliii. 10; where a passing of judg- 
ment on the stones being out of the question, the only idea 
is the setting up of dominion, as is put beyond doubt by the 
parallel clause: to spread out his state carpet upon the stones. 
“‘ Before the gates of Jerusalem:” not merely in order to 
besiege the city and occupy the outlets from it (Jerome and 
others), but to lord it over the city and its inhabitants. If we 
take the figurative expression in this sense, the further statement 
fits well into it, and we have no need to take refuge in Hitzig’s 
unnatural view that these clauses are not dependent on ‘10 337, 
but on 8D. For the words: they set up their dominion against 
the walls of Jerusalem, and against all cities of Judah, give 
the suitable sense, that they will use violence against the walls 
and cities—Ver. 16. God holds judgment upon the inhabitants 
of Judah in this very way, viz. by bringing these nations and 
permitting them to set up their lordship before the gates of 
Jerusalem, and against all cities of Judah. The suffix in onix 
refers to NT °2¥*, ver. 14, and Onis stands by later usage for 
onN, as frequently in Jer.; a Ew. 5 264, b. BNS Dsyip q34, 
speak judgment, properly, have a iui with one, an expres- 
sion peculiar to Jeremiah,—cf. iv. 12, xii. 1, xxxix. 5, lil. 9 

and 2 Kings xxv. 6,—is in sabetance. eqaiyalent to nx nev, 
plead with one, ef. xii. 1 with ii, 35, Ezek. xx. 35 ff., aud 
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signifies not only remonstrating against wrong doing, but also 
the passing of condemnation, and so compreliends trial and 
sentencing ; ef. xxxix. 5, li, 9. “ All their wickedness” is 
more exactly defined in the following relative clauses ; it con- 
sists in their apostasy from God, and their worship of heathen 
gods and idols made by themselves; cf. xix. 4, 1 Kings xi. 
33, 2 Kings xxii. 17. 78?, offer odours, canse to rise in smoke, 
used not of the burning of incense alone, but of all offerings 
upon the altar, bloody offerings and meat-offerings; hence fre- 
quently in parallelism with M21; ef. Hos. iv. 13, xi. 2,etc. In 
the Pentatench the Hiphil is used for this sense. Instead of 
the plural ‘#2, many Mss. give the singular NYY> as the ordi- 
nary expression for the productions of the hand, handiwork ; ef. 
xxv. 6, 7, 14, xxxii. 30, 2 Kings xxii. 17, etc.; but the plural 
too is found in xliv. 8, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 25, and is approved by 
these passages. The sense is no way affected by this variation. 

Vers. 17-19. The interpretation of the symbols is followed 
by a charge to Jeremiah to address himself stontly to his duties, 
and to discharge them fearlessly, together with still further and 
fniler assurance of powerful divine assistance.—Ver. 17. “ But 
thou, gird up thy loins, and arise, and speak to them all 
that I command thee: be not dismayed before them, lest I 
dismay thee before them. Ver. 18. And I, behold I make 
thee this day a strong city, an iron pillar, a brazen wall 
against the whole land, the kings of Judah, its princes, its 
priests, and the people of the land. Ver. 19. They shall 
strive against thee, but not prevail against thee; for I am 
with thee, saith Jahveh, to save thee.” To gird up the loins, 
i.e. to fasten or tuck up with the girdle the long wide garment, 
in order to make oneself fit and ready for labour, for a journey, 
or a race (ix. xii. 11; 1 Kings xviii. 46; 2 Kings iv. 29, ix. 1), 
or for battle (Job xxviii. 3, xl. 7). Meaning: equip thyself 
and arise to preach my words to the inhabitants of the land. 
Tn ‘Dd non-os and 6 JANOS there is a play on words. The Niph. 
sig. broken in spirit by terror and anxiety ; the Hiph. to throw 
into terror and anguish. If Jer. appears before his adversaries 
in terror, then he will have cause to be terrified for them; only 
if by unshaken confidence in the power of the word he preaches 
in the name of the Lord, will he be able to accomplish anything. 
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Such confidence he has reason to cherish, for God will furnish 
him with the strength necessary for making a stand, will make 
him strong and not to be vanquished. This is the meaning of 
the pictorial statement in ver. 18. A strong city resists the 
assaults of the foes; the storm cannot shatter an iron pillar; and 
walls of brass defy the enemy’s missiles. Instead of the plural 
nioh, the parallel passage xv. 20 has the sing. nin, the plural 
being used as frequently as the singular to indicate the wall 
encircling the city; cf. 2 Kings xxv. 10 with 1 Kings in. 1, 
Neh. ii, 13, iv. 1 with i. 3, and ii. 17, iv. 10. With such 
invincible power will God equip His prophet “against the whole 
land,” i.e. so that he will be able to hold his own against the 
whole land. The mention of the component parts of “all the 
land,” de. the several classes of the population, is introduced 
by ‘bP, so that “the kings,” ete., is to be taken as an appesi- 
tion to “against all the land.” Kings in the plural are 
mentioned, hecause the prophet’s labours are to extend over 
several reigns. OY are the chiefs of the people, the heads of 
families and clans, and officers, civil and military. “The people 
of the land” is the rest of the population not included in these 
three classes, elsewhere called men of Judah and inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, xvii. 25, xxxti. 32, and frequently. WOR for oy; 
so In xv. 20, and often. With the promise in ver. 198, cf. 
ver. 8. 


I—GENERAL ADMONITIONS AND REPROOFS BELONGING TO 
THE TIME OF JOSIAH.—Cuap. II-XXII. 

If we compare the six longer disconrses in these chapters with 
the sayings and prophecies gathered together in the other 
portions of the book, we observe between them this distinction 
in form and matter, that the former are more general in their 
character than the latter. Considered as to their form, these 
last prophecies have, with few exceptions, headings in which 
we are told both the date of their composition and the circum- 
stances under which they were uttered; while in the headings 
of these six discourses, if we except the somewhat indefinite 
notice, “in the days of Josiah” (iti. 6), we find nowhere 
mentioned either their date or the circumstances which led to 
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their composition. Again, both the shorter sayings and the 
lengthier prophecies between chap. xxi. and the end of the book 
are unmistakeably to be looked upon as prophetic addresses, 
separately rounded off; but the discourses of our first part 
give us throughout the impression that they are not discourses 
Aelivered before the people, but treatises compiled in writing 
from the oral addresses of the prophet. As to their matter, too, 
we cannot fail to notice the difference that, whereas from chap. 
xxi. onwards the king of Babylon is named as the executor of 
judgment upon Judah and the nations, in the discourses of 
chap. iiixx. the enemies who are to execute judgment are 
nowhere defined, but are only generally described as a powerful 
and terrible nation coming from the north. And so, in rebuking 
the idolatry and the prevailing sins of the people, no reference 
is made to special contemporary events; but there are introduced 
to a great extent lengthy general animadversions on their 
moral degeneracy, and reflections on the vanity of idolatry and 
the nature of true wisdom. From these facts we infer the 
probable conclusion that these discourses are bunt comprehensive 
summaries of the prophet’s labours in the days of Josiah. The 
probability becomes certainty when we perceive that the matters 
treated in these discourses are arranged according to their 
subjects. The first discourse (chap. ii. I-iii. 5) gives, so to 
speak, the programme of the subjects of all the following dis- 
courses: that disloyal defection to idolatry, with which Israel 
has from of old requited the Lord for His love and faithfulness, 
brings with it sore chastening judgments. In the second 
discourse (chap. iii. 6-vi. 80) faithless Judah is shown, in the 
fall of the ten tribes, what awaits itself in case of stiff-necked 
persistence in idolatry. In the third (chap. vii.-x.) is torn from 
it the support of a vain confidence in the possession of the 
temple and in the offering of the sacrifices commanded by the 
law. In the fourth (chap. xi.-xiii.) its sins are characterized 
as a breach of the covenant; and rejection by the Lord is 
declared to be its punishment. In the fifth (chap. xiv.—xvii.) 
the hope is destroyed that the threatened chastisement can be 
turned aside by intercession. Finally, in the sixth (chap. 
Xvill.-xx.) the judgment of the destruction of Jerusalem and of 
the kingdom of Judah is exhibited in symbolical acts. In this 
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arrangement and distribution of what the prophet had to 
announce to the people in his endeavours to save them, if 
possible, from destruction, we can recognise a progression from 
general admonitions and threatenings to more and more definite 
announcement of coming judgments; and when, on the other 
hand, we see growing greater and bitterer the prophet’s com- 
plaints against the hatreds and persecutions he has to endure 
(cf. xii. 1-6, xv. 10, 11, 15-21, xvii. 14-18, xviii. 18-28, 
xx.), we can gather that the expectation of the people's being 
saved from impending destruction was growing less and less, 
that their obduracy was increasing, and that judgment must 
inevitably come upon them. These complaints of the prophet 
cease with chap. xx., though later he had much fiercer hatred 
to endure. 

None of these discourses contains any allusions to events that 
occurred after Josial’s death, or stand in any relation to such 
events. Hence we believe we are safe in taking them fora 
digest of the quintessence of Jeremiah’s oral preaching in the 
days of Josiah, and this arranged with reference to the snbject- 
matter. It was by this preaching that Jeremiah sought to give 
a firm footing to the king’s reformatory efforts to restore and 
inspire new life into the public worship, and to develope the 
external return to the legal temple worship into an inward con- 
version to the living God. And it was thus he sought, while 
the destruction of the kingdom was impending, to save all that 
would let themselves be saved; knowing as he did that God, 
in virtue of His unchangeable covenant faithfulness, would 
sharply chastise His faithless people for its obstinate apostasy 
from Him, but had not determined to make an utter end 
of it. 


CHAP. II. 1-Itf. 5. THE LOVE AND FAITHFULNESS OF THE 
LORD, AND ISRAEL'S DISLOYALTY AND IDOLATRY. 


The Lord has loved Israel sincerely (ii. 2, 3), but Israel 
has fallen from the Lord its God and followed after imagi- 
nary gods (vers. 4-8); therefore He will yet further punish 
it for this unparalleled sin (vers. 9-19). From of old Israel 
has been renegade, and has by its idolatry contracted fear- 
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ful guilt, being led not even by afflictions to return to the 
Lord (vers. 20-30); therefore must the Lord chastise (vers. 
31-37), because they will not repent (iii. 1-5). This discourse 
is of a quite general character; it only sketches the main 
thoughts which are extended in the following discourses and 
prophecies concerning Judah. So that by most critics it is held 
to be the discourse by which Jeremiah inaugurated his ministry; 
for, as Hitzig puts it, “in its finished completeness it gives 
the impression of a first-uttered outpouring of the heart, in 
which are set forth, without restraint, Jahveh’s list of griev- 
ances against Israel, which has long been running up.” It un- 
questionably contains the chief of the thoughts uttered by the 
prophet at the beginning of his ministry. 

Vers. 1-3. “And then came to me the word of Jahveh, 
saying: Go and publish in the ears of Jerusalem, saying: I 
have remembered to thy account the love of thy youth, the 
lovingness of thy courtship time, thy going after me in the 
wilderness, in a land unsown. Holy was Israel to the Lord, 
his first-fruits of the produce: all who would have devoured 
him brought guilt upon themselves: evil came upon him, is the 
saying of Jahveli’? The vers. 2 and 3 are not “ina certain 
sense the text of the following reproof” (Graf), but contain 
“the main idea which shows the cause of the [following] 
rebuke” (Hitz.): The Lord has rewarded the people of Israel 
with blessings for its love to Him. 72 with > pers. and accus. 
rei means: to remember to one’s account that it may stand 
him in good stead afterwards,—cf. Neh. v. 19, xiii. 22, 31, Ps. 
xcvill. 3, cvi. 45, etc..—that it may be repaid with evil, Neh. 
vi. 14, xii, 29, Ps. Ixxix. 8, ete. The perfect ‘A721 is to be 
noted, and not inverted into the present. It is a thing com- 
pleted that is spoken of ; what the Lord has done, not what He 
is going on with. He remembered to the people Israel the 
love of its youth. DN, ordinarily, condescending love, gracious- 
ness and favour; here, the self-devoting, nestling love of Israel 
to its God. The youth of Israel is the time of the sojourn in 
Egypt and of the exodus thence (Hos. ii. 17, xi. 1); here the 
latter, as is shown by the following: lovingness of the court- 
ship. The courtship comprises the time from the exodus out 
of Egypt till the concluding of the covenant at Sinai (Ex. xix. 
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8). When the Lord redeemed Israel with a strong hand out 
of the power of Egypt, He chose it to be His spouse, whom He 
bare on eagles’ wings and brought unto Himself, Ex. xix. 4. 
The love of the bride to her Lord and Husband, Israel proved 
by its following Him as He went before in the wilderness, the 
land where it is not sown, i.e. followed Him gladly into the 
parched, barren wilderness. “Thy going after me” is decisive 
for the question so much debated by commentators, whether 18h 
and 258 stand for the love of Israel to its God, or God’s love 
to Israel. The latter view we find so early as Chrysostom, 
and still in Rosenm. and Graf; but it is entirely overthrown 
by the “1ns 7A22, whioh Chrysost. transforms into ovjoas 
éEaxodoubijcas pov, while Graf takes no notice of it. The 
reasons, too, which Graf, after the example of Rosenm. and 
Dathe, brings in support of this and against the only feasible 
exposition, are altogether valueless. The assertion that the 
facts forbid us to understand the words of the love of Israel to 
the Lord, because history represents the Israelites, when vizdum 
Aegypto egressos, as refractarios et ad aliorum deorum cultum 
pronos, cannot be supported by a reference to Deut. ix. 6, 24, 
Isa. xlviii. 8, Amos v. 25 f., Ps. evi. 7. History knows of no 
apostasy of Israel from its God and no idolatry of the people 
during the time from the exodus out of Egypt till the arrival 
at Sinai, and of this time alone Jeremiah speaks. All the 
rebellions of Israel against its God fall within the time after 
the conclusion of the covenant at Sinai, and during the march 
from Sinai to Canaan. On the way from Egypt to Sinai the 
people murmured repeatedly, indeed, against Moses; at the 
Red Sea, when Pharaoh was pursuing with chariots and horse- 
men (Ex. xiv. 11 ff.); at Marah, where they were not able 
to drink the water for bitterness (xv. 24); in the wilder- 
ness of Sin, for lack of bread and meat (xvi. 2 ff.); and 
at Massah, for want of water (xvii. 2 ff.). But in all these 
cases the murmuring was no apostasy from the Lord, no re- 
bellion against God, but an outburst of timorousness and want 
of proper trust in God, as is abundantly clear from the fact that 
in all these cases of distress and trouble God straightway 
brings help, with the view of strengthening the confidence of 
the timorous people in the omnipotence of His helping grace. 
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Their backsliding from the Lord into heathenism begins with 
the worship of the golden calf, after the covenant had been 
entered into at Sinai (Ex. xxxii.), and is continued in the 
revolts on the way from Sinai to the borders of Canaan, at 
Taberah, at Kibroth-hattaavah (Num. xi.), in the desert of 
Paran at Kadesh (Num. xiii., xx.); and each time it was 
severely punished by the Lord. Neither are we to conclude, 
with J. D. Mich., that God interprets the journey through the 
desert in meliorem partem, and makes no mention of their 
offences and revolts; nor with Graf, that Jeremiah looks 
steadily away from all that history tells of the march of the 
Israelites through the desert, of their discontent and refractori- 
ness, of the golden calf and of Baal Peor, and, idealizing the 
past as contrasted with the much darker present, keeps in view 
only the brighter side of the old times. Idealizing of this sort 
is found neither elsewhere in Jeremiah nor in any other prophet; 
nor is there anything of the kind in our verse, if we take up 
rightly the sense of it and the thread of the thonght. It 
becomes necessary so to view it, only if we hold the whole forty 
years’ sojourn of the Israelites in the wilderness to be the 
espousal time, and make the marriage union begin not with the 
covenanting at Sinai, but with the entrance of Israel into 
Canaan. Yet more entirely without foundation is the other 
assertion, that the words rightly given as the sense is, “ stand 
in no connection with the following, since then the point in hand 
is the people’s forgetfulness of the divine benefits, its thank- 
lessness and apostasy, not at all the deliverances wrought by 
Jahveh in consideration of its former devotedness.” For in 
ver. 3 it is plainly enough told how God remembered to the 
people its love. Israel was so shielded by Him, as His sanc- 
tuary, that whoever touched it must pay the penalty. tP are 
all gifts consecrated to Jaliveh. The Lord las made Israel a 
holy offering consecrated to Him in this, that He has separated 
it to Himself for a nbap, for a precious possession, and has 
chosen it to be a holy people: Ex. xix. 5 f.; Deut. vii. 6, 
xiv. 2. We can explain from the Torah of offering the further 
designation of Israel : his first-fruits; the first of the produce 
of the soil or yield of the land belonged, as YIP, to the Lord: 
Ex, xsiii. 19; Num. viii. 8, ete. Israel, as the chosen people 
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of God, was such a consecrated firstling. Inasmuch as Jahveli 
is Creator and Lord of the whole world, all the peoples are His 
possession, the harvest of His creation. But amongst the peoples 
of the earth He has chosen Israel to Himself for a firstling- 
people (O° MvNI, Amos vi. 1), and so pronounced it His 
sanctuary, not to be profaned by touch. Just as each laic who 
ate of a firstling consecrated to God incurred guilt, so all who 
meddled with Israel brought guilt upon their heads. The 
choice of the verb Pook is also to be explained from the figure 
of firstling-offerings. The eating of firstling-fruit is appro- 
priation of it to one’s own use. Accordingly, by the eating of 
the holy people of Jaliveh, not merely the killing and destroy- 
ing of it is to be understood, but all laying of violent hands 
on it, to make it a prey, and so all injury or oppression of Israel 
by the heathen nations. The practical meaning of *)U° is 
given by the next clause: mischief came upon them. The 
verbs ¥YX and NM are not futures; for we have here to do 
not with the future, but with what did take place so long as 
Israel showed thie love of the espousal time to Jahveh. Hence 
rightly Hitz.: “lie that would devour it must pay the penalty.” 
An historical proof of this is furnished by the attack of the 
Amalekites on Israel and its result, Ex. xvii, 8-15. 

Vers. 4-8. But Israel did not remain true to its first love; 
it has forgotten the benefits and blessings of its God, and has 
fallen away from Him in rebellion.—Ver. 4. “ Hear the word 
of Jahveh, house of Jacob, and all families of the house of 
Israel. Wer. 5. Thus saith Jahveh, What have your fathers 
found in me of wrongfulness, that they are gone far from me, 
and have gone after vanity, and are become vain? Ver. 6. And 
they said not, Where is Jahveh that brought us up out of the 
land of Egypt, that led us in the wilderness, in the land of 
steppes and of pits, in the land of drought and of the shadow 
of death, in a land that no one passes through and where no 
man dwells? Ver. 7. And I brought you into a land of fruitful 
fields, to eat its fruit and its goodness: and ye came and de- 
filed my land, and my heritage ye have made an abomination. 
Ver. 8. The priests said not, Where is Jahveh? and they that 
handled the law knew me not: the shepherds fell away from 
me, and the prophets prophesied by Baal, and after them that 
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profit not are they gone.” The rebuke for ungrateful, faithless 
apostasy is directed against the whole people. The “ house of 
Jacob” is the people of the twelve tribes, and the parallel 
member, “ all families of the house of Israel,” is an elucidative 
apposition. The “ fathers ” in ver. 5 are the ancestors of thie 
now living race onwards from the days of the Judges, when 
the generation arising after the death of Joshua and his con- 
temporaries forsook the Lord and served the Baals (Judg. ii. 
10 ff.). >, perversity, wrongfulness, used also of a single 
wicked deed in Ps. vii. 4, the opposite to acting in truth and 
good faith. Jahveh is a God of faithfulness (72308); in Him 
is no iniquity Qi PS), Deut. xxxii. 4. The question, what 
have they found . . .? is answered in the negative by ver. 6. 
To remove far from me and follow after vanity, is tantamount 
to forsaking Jahveh and serving the false gods (Baals), Judg. 
ii. 11. 024, lit. breath, thence emptiness, vanity, is applied so 
early as the song of Moses, Deut. xxxii. 21, to the false gods, as 
being nonentities. Here, however, the word means not the gods, 
but the worship of them, as being groundless and vain; bring- 
ing no return to him who devotes himself to it, but making 
him foolish and useless in thought and deed. By the apostle 
in Rom. i. 21 yam is expressed by €uatawOnoav. Cf. 2 Kings 
xvii. 15, where the second hemistich of onr verse is applied to 
the ten tribes.—Ver. 6. They said not, Where is Jahveh? 
ie. they have no longer taken any thought of Jahveh ; have not 
recalled His benefits, though they owed to Him all they had 
become and all they possessed. He has brought them out of 
Egypt, freed them from the house of bondage (Mic. vi. 4), and 
saved them from the oppression of the Pharaohs, meant to 
extirpate them (Kx. iii. 7 ff.). He has led them through path- 
less and inhospitable deserts, miraculously furnished them with 
bread and water, and protected them from all dangers (Deut. 
viii. 15). To show the greatness of His benefits, the wilderness 
is described as parched unfruitful land, as a land of deadly 
terrors and dangers. IY /OS, land of steppes or heaths, cor- 
responds to the land unsown of ver. 2. “ And of pits,” de. full 
of dangerous pits and chasms into which one may stumble un- 
awares. Land of drought, where one may have to pine through 
thirst. And of the shadow of death: so Sheol is named in Job 
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x. 21 as being a place of deep darkness; here, the. wilderness, 
as a land of the terrors of death, which surround the traveller 
with darkness as of death: Isa. viii. 22,ix. 1; Job xvi.16. A 
land through which no one passes, etc., i.e. which offers the 
traveller neither path nor shelter. Through this frightful 
desert God has brought His people in safety——Ver 7. And He 
has done yet more. He has brought them into a fruitful and 
well-cultivated land. P93, fruitful fields, the opposite of wilder- 
ness, chap. iv. 26; Isa. xxix. 17. To eat up its frnit and its 
good; cf. the enumeration of the fruits and useful products 
of the land of Canaan, Deut. viii. 7-9. And this rich and 
splendid land the ungrateful people have defiled by their sins 
and vices (cf. Lev. xviii. 24), and idolatry (cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 18) ; 
and the heritage of Jahveh they have thns made an abomina- 
tion, an object of horror. The land of Canaan is called “my 
heritage,” the especial domain of Jahveh, inasmuch as, being 
the Lord of the earth, He is the possessor of the land and has 
given it to the Israelites for a possession, yet dwells in the midst 
of it as its real lord, Num. xxv. 34.—In ver. 8 the complaint 
briefly given in ver. 6 is expanded by an account of the conduct 
of the higher classes, those who gave its tone to the spirit of the 
people. The priests, whom God had chosen to be the ministers 
of His sanctuary, asked not after Him, ze. sought neither Him 
nor His sanctuary. They who occupy themselves with the 
law, who administer the law: these too are the priests as 
teachers of the law (Mic. iii. 11), who should instruct the 
people as to the Lord’s claims on them and commandments 
(Lev. x. 11; Deut. xxsiii. 10). They knew not Jahveh, i.e. 
they took no note of Him, did not seek to discover what His 
will and just claims were, so as to instruct the people therein, 
and press them to keep the law. The shepherds are the civil 
authorities, princes and kings (cf. xxiii. 1 ff.): those who by 
their lives set the example to the people, fell away from the 
Lord; and the prophets, who should have preached Gad’s 
word, prophesied OyaR, by Baal, i.e. inspired by Baal. Baal is 
here a generic name for all false gods; cf. xxiii. 13. aby sD, 
those who profit not, are the Baals as unreal gods; cf. Isa. xliv. 
9,1 Sam. xii. 21. The utterances as to the various ranks form 
a climax, as Hitz. rightly remarks. The ministers of public 
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worship manifested no desire towards me; those learned in the 
law took no knowledge of me, of my will, of the contents of the 
book of the law; the civil powers went the length of rising 
up against my law; and the prophets fairly fell away to false 
gods, took inspiration from Baal, the incarnation of the lying 
spirit. 

Vers. 9-13. Such backsliding from God is unexampled and 
appalling. Wer. 9. “ Therefore will I further contend with 
you, and with your children’s children will I contend. Ver. 
10. For go over to the islands of the Chittim, and see; and send 
to Kedar, and observe well, and see if such things have been ; 
Ver. 11. whether a nation hath changed its gods, which indeed 
are no gods? but my people hath changed its glory for that 
which profits not. Ver. 12. Be horrified, ye heavens, at this, 
and shudder, and be sore dismayed, saith Jahveh. Ver. 13. 
For double evil hath my people done; me have they forsaken, 
the fountain of living waters, to hew out for themselves cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that hold no water.” In the preceding verses 
the fathers were charged with the backsliding from the Lord; in 
ver. 9 punishment is threatened against the now-living people 
of Israel, and on their children’s children after them. For the 
people in its successive and even yet future generations con- 
stitutes a unity, and in this unity a moral personality. Since 
the sins of the fathers transmit themselves to the children and 
remoter descendants, sons and grandsons must pay the penalty 
of the fathers’ guilt, that is, so long as they share the dis- 
position of their ancestors. The conception of this moral unity 
is at the foundation of the threatening. That the present race 
persists in the fathers’ backsliding from the Lord is clearly 
expressed in ver. 17 ff. In “TI will further chide or strive,” is 
intimated implicite that God had chidden already up till now, 
or even earlier with the fathers. 2, contend, when said of 
God, is actual striving or chastening with all kinds of punish- 
ment. This must God do as the righteons and holy one; for 
the sin of the people is an unheard of sin, seen in no other 
people. “The islands of the Chittim” are the isles and coast 
lands of the far west, as in Ezek. xxvii. 6 ; D'M3 having originally 
been the name for Cyprus and the city of Cition, see in Gen. 
x. 4, In contrast with these distant western lands, Kedar is 
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mentioned as representative of the races of the east. The 
Kedarenes lived as a pastoral people in the eastern part of the 
desert between Arabia Petrexa and Babylonia ; see in Gen. xxv. 
13 and Ezek. xxvii. 21. Peoples in the two opposite regions of 
the world are individualizingly mentioned instead of all peoples. 
sian, give good heed, serves to heighten the expression. 
i] = O8 introduces the indirect question; cf. Ew. § 324,¢. The 
unheard of, that which has happened amongst no people, is put 
interrogatively for rhetorical effect. Has any heathen nation 
changed its gods, which indeed are not truly gods? No; no 
heathen nation has done this; but the people of Jahveh, Israel, 
has exchanged its glory, i.e. the God who made Himself known 
to it in His glory, for false gods that are of no profit. ‘N23 is 
the glory in which the invisible God manifested His majesty in 
the world and amidst His people. Cf. the analogous title given 
to God, rere jis, Amos viii. 7, Hos. v. 5. The exact anti- 
thesis to 1123 would be nwa, cf. iii. 24, xi. 13; but Jeremiah 
chose “Yi X2 to represent the exchange as not advantageous. 
God showed His glory to the Israelites in the glorious deeds 
of His omnipotence and grace, like those mentioned in vers. 5 
and 6. The Baals, on the other hand, are not DYN, but prdrby, 
nothings, phantoms without a being, that bring no help or profit 
to their worshippers. Before the sin of Israel is more fully set 
forth, the prophet calls on heaven to be appalled at it. The 
heavens are addressed as that part of the creation where the 
glory of God is most brightly reflected. The rhetorical aim is 
seen in the piling up of words. 35, lit. to be parched up, to be 
deprived of the life-marrow. Israel has committed two crimes: 
a. Xt has forsaken Jahveh, the fountain of living water. 0‘ 
D“n, living water, ¢.e. water that originates and nourishes life, is 
a significant figure for God, with whom is the fountain of life 
(Ps. xxxvi. 10), i.e. from whose Spirit all life comes. Fountain 
of living water (here and xvii. 13) is synonymons with well 
of life in Prov. x. 11, xiii. 14, xiv. 27, Sir. xxi. 13. 6. The 
other sin is this, that they hew or dig out wells, broken, rent, 
full of crevices, that hold no water. The delineation keeps to 
the same figure. The dead gods have no Jife and can dispense 
no life, just as wells with rents or fissures hold no water. The 
two sins, the forsaking of the living God and the seeking out 
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of dead gods, cannot really he separated. Man, created by God 
and for God, cannot live without God. If he forsakes the 
living God, he passes in spite of himself into the service of dead, 
unreal gods. Forsaking the living God is ¢o ipso exchanging 
Him for an imaginary god. The prophet sets the two moments 
of the apostasy from God side by side, so as to depict to the 
people with greater fulness of light the enormity of their 
crime. The fact in ver. 11 that no heathen nation changes its 
gods for others, has its foundation in this, that the gods of the 
heathen are the creations of men, and that the worship of them 
is moulded by the carnal-mindedness of sinful man; so that 
there is less inducement to change, the gods of the different 
nations being in nature alike. But the true God claims to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth, and does not permit the 
nature and manner of His worship to depend on the fancies of 
His worshippers; He makes demands upon men that run 
counter to carnal nature, insisting upon the renunciation of 
sensual lusts and cravings and the crucifixion of the flesh, and 
against this corrupt carnal nature rebels. Upon this reason for 
the fact adduced, Jeremiah does not dwell, but lays stress on 
the fact itself. This he does with the view of bringing out the 
distinction, wide as heaven, between the true Ged and the false 
gods, to the shaming of the idolatrous people; and in order, at 
the same time, to scourge the folly of idolatry by giving pro- 
minence to the contrast between the glory of God and the 
nothingness of the idols. 

Vers. 14-19. By this double sin Israel has drawn on its own 
head all the evil that has befallen it. Nevertheless it wil] not 
cease its intriguing with the heathen nations. Ver. 14. “Is 
Israel a servant? is he a home-born slave? why is he be- 
come a booty? Ver. 15. Against him roared the young lions, 
let their voice be heard, and made his land a waste ; his cities 
were burnt up void of inhabitants. Ver. 16. Also the sons of 
Noph and Tahpanes feed on the crown of thy head. Ver. 17. 
Does not this bring it upon thee, thy forsaking Jahveh thy 
God, at the time when He led thee on the way? Ver. 18. And 
now what hast thou to do with the way to Egypt, to drink the 
waters of the Nile? and what with the way to Assur, to 
drink the waters of the river? Ver. 19. Thy wickedness 
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chastises thee, and thy backslidings punish thee; then know 
and see that it is evil and bitter to forsake Jahveh thy God, 
and to have no fear of me, saith the Lord Jahveh of hosts.” 
The thought from vers. 14-16 is this: Israel was plundered 
and abused by the nations likea slave. To characterize such 
a fate as in direct contradiction to its destiny isthe aim of the 
question : Is Israel a servant? ¢.e. a slave or a honse-born serf. 
72Y is he who has in any way fallen into slavery, M2 ss a 
slave born in the house of his master. The distinction between 
these two classes of slaves does not consist in the superior value 
of the servant born in the house by reason of his attachment to 
the house. This peculiarity is not here thought of, but only 
the circumstance that the son of a slave, born in the house, re- 
mained a slave without any prospect of being set free; while 
the man who has been forced into slavery by one of the vicis- 
situdes of life might hope again to acquire his freedom by some 
favourable turn of circumstances. Another failure is the 
attempt of Hitz. to interpret 732 as servant of Jaliveh, wor- 
shipper of the true God; for this interpretation, even if we 
take no account of all the other arguments that make against 
it, is rendered impossible by M2 7. That expression never 
means the son of the honse, but by unfailing usage the slave 
born in the honse of his master. Now the people of Israel 
had not been born as serf in the land of Jahveh, but had be- 
come 73), i.e. slave, in Egypt (Deut. v.15); but Jahveh has 
redeemed it from this bondage and made it His people. The 
questions suppose a state of affairs that did not exist. Tus is 
shown by the next question, one expressing wonder: Why then 
is he [it] become a prey? Slaves are treated as a prey, but 
Israel was no slave; why then has such treatment fallen to his 
lot? Propheta per admirationem quasi de re nova et absurda 
seiscitatur. An servus est Israel? atqui erat liber pre cunctis 
gentibus, erat enim filius primogenitus Dei; necesse est igitur 
querere aliam causam, cur adeo miser sit (Calv.). Cf. the 
similar turn of the thonght in ver. 31. How Israel became a 
prey is shown in vers. 15 and 16. These verses do not treat of 
future events, but of what has already happened, and, accord- 
ing to vers. 18 and 19, will still continue. The ipert uNw? 
and 7% alternate consequently with the perff. 2M) and Any, 
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and are governed by 125 ma, so that they are utterances re- 
garding events of the past, which have been and are still re- 
peated. Lions are a figure that frequently stands for enemies 
thirsting for plunder, who burst in upon a people or land; cf. 
Mic. v. 7, Isa. v. 29, ete. Roared ¥2¥, against him, not, over 
him: the lion roars when he is about to rush upon his prey, 
Amosiii. 4,8; Ps.civ. 21; Judg. xiv. 5; when he has pounced 
upon it he growls or grumbles over it; cf. Isa. xxxi. 4.—Jn 
ver. 15d the figurative manner passes into plain statement. 
They made his land a waste; cf. iv. 7, xviii. 16, ete., where 
instead of NW we have the more ordinary oY. The Cheth. 
rns? from Ny’, not from the Ethiop. 733 (Graf, Hitz.), is to 
be retained; the Keri here, as in xxii. 6, is an unnecessary 
correction ; cf. Ew. § 317, a. In this delineation Jeremiah has 
in his eye chiefly the land of the ten tribes, which had been 
ravaged and depopulated by the Assyrians, even although 
Judah had often suffered partial devastations by enemies; cf. 
1 Kings xiv. 25.—Ver. 16. Israel has had to submit to spolia- 
tion at the hands of the Egyptians too. The present reference 
to the Egyptians is explained by the circumstances of the pro- 
phet’s times,—from the fact, namely, that just as Israel and 
Judah had sought the help of Egypt against the Assyrians 
(cf. Hos. vii. 11, 2 Kings xvii. 4, and Isa, xxx. 1-5, xxx. 1) in 
the time of Hezekiah, so now in Jeremiah’s times Judah was 
expecting and seeking help from the same quarter against the 
advancing power of the Chaldeans; cf. xxxvii. 7, Noph and 
Tahpanes are two former capitals of Egypt, here put as repre- 
senting the kingdom of the Pharaohs. 53, in Hos. ix. 6 A 
contracted from 422, Manoph or Menoph, is Memphis, the old 
metropolis of Lower Egypt, made by Psammetichus the capital 
of the whole kingdom. Its ruins lie on the western bank of 
the Nile, to the south of Old Cairo, close by the present village 
of Mitrahenny, which is built amongst the ruins; cf. Brugsch 
Reiseberichte aus Egypten, § 60 ff., and the remarks on Hos. 
ix. 6 and Isa. xix. 13. b2pnn, elsewhere spelt as here in the 
Keri dmoann,—cf. xlii. 7 ff., xliv. 1, xlvi. 14, Ez. xxx, 18,— 
was a strong border city on the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, 
called by the Greeks Addvat (Herod. ii. 20), by the LXX. 
Tadvat; see in Ezek. xxx. 18. A part of the Jews who had 
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remained in the land fled hither after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, xliii. 7 ff. “P1P PVT, feed upon thy crown (lit. 
feed on thee in respect of thy crown), is a trope for igno- 
minious devastation ; for to shave one bald is a token of dis- 
grace and sorrow, cf. xlvii. 5, xlviii. 37, Isa. iii. 17; and 
with this Israel is threatened in Isa. vii. 20. AY, to eat up by 
grazing, as in Job xx. 26 and xxiv. 21; in the latter passage 
in the sense of depopulari. We must then reject the conjec- 
tures of J. D. Mich., Hitz., and others, suggesting the sense : 
crush thy lead for thee; a sense not at all suitable, since crush- 
ing the head would signify the utter destruction of Israel The 
land of Israel is personified as a woman, as is shown by the 
fem. suffix in PVT. Like-a land closely cropped by herds, so 
is Israel by the Egyptians. In vi. 3 also the enemies are re- 
presented as shepherds coming with their flocks against Jeru- 
salem, and pitching their tents round about the city, while each 
flock crops its portion of ground. In xii. 10 shepherds lay 
the vineyard waste. 

In ver. 17 the question as to the cause of the evil is answered. 
nwt is the above-mentioned evil, that Israel had become a prey 
to the foe. This thy forsaking of Jahveh makes or prepares 
for thee. YY is neuter; the infin. J2 is the subject of the 
clause, and it is construed as a neuter, as in 1 Sam. xviil. 23. 
The fact that thou hast forsaken Jahveh thy God has brought 
this evil on thee. At the time when He led thee on the way. 
The participle 77\D is subordinated to NY in the stag. constr. as 
a partic. standing for the preterit. durans; cf. Ew. § 337, ¢. 
1772 is understood by Ros. and Hitz. of the right way (Ps. xxv. 
8); but in this they forget that this acceptation is incompatible 
with the Ny3, which circumscribes the leading within a definite 
time. God will lead His people on the right way at all times. 
The way on which He led them at the particular time is the 
way through the Arabian desert, cf. ver. 6, and 3733 is to be 
understood as in Deut, i. 33, Ex. xvill. 8, xxiii. 20, ete. Even 
thus early their fathers forsook the Lord: at Sinai, by the wor- 
ship of the golden caif; then when the people rose against Moses 
and Aaron in the desert of Paran, called a rejecting (}'S2) of 
Jahveh in Num. xiv. 11; and at Shittim, where Israel joined 
himself to Baal Peor, Num. xxv. 1-3. The forsaking of 
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Jahveh is not to be limited to direct idolatry, but comprehends 
also the seeking of help from the heathen; this is shown by 
the following 18th verse, in which the reproaches are extended 
to the present bearing of the people. ‘1 yp yen, lit. what 18 
to thee in reference to the way of Egypt (for the expression, 
see Hos. xiv. 9), te. what hast thou to do with the way of 
Egypt? Why dost thou arise to go into Egypt, to drink the 
water of the Nile? inw, the black, turbid stream, is a name 
for the Nile, taken from its dark-grey or black mud. The 
Nile is the life-giving artery of Egypt, on whose fertilizing 
waters the fruitfulness and the prosperity of the country depend. 
To drink the waters of the Nile is as much as to say to procure 
for oneself the sources of Egypt’s life, to make the power of 
Egypt nseful to oneself. Analogous to this is the drinking the 
waters of the river, z.e. the Euphrates. What is meant is seek- 
ing help from Egyptians and Assyrians. The water of the 
Nile and of the Euphrates was to be made to furnish them 
with that which the fountain of living water, ie. Jahveh (ver. 
14), supplied to them. This is an old sin, and with it Israel of 
the ten tribes is upbraided by Hosea (vii. 11, sii. 2). From this 
we are not to infer “that here we have nothing to do with the 
present, since the existing Israel, Judah, was surely no longer a 
suitor for the assistance of Assyria, already grown powerless” 
(Hitz.). The limitation of the reproach solely to the past is 
irreconcilable with the terms of the verse and with the context 
(ver. 19). ye 7>-N2 cannot grammatically be translated: 
What hadst thou to do with the way; just as little can we 
make 775‘7 hath chastised thee, since the following: know and 
see, is then utterly unsuitable to it. ‘UB‘A and 94MIN are 
not futures, bnt imperfects, de. expressing what is wont to 
happen over again in each similar case; and so to be expressed 
in English by the present: thy wickedness, i.e. thy wicked 
work, chastises thee. The wickedness was shown in forsaking 
Jahveh, in the MNiaz%2, backslidings, the repeated defection from 
the living God; cf. iti. 22, v. 6, xiv. 7. As to the fact, we 
have no historical evidence that under Josiah political alli- 
ance with Egypt or Assyria was compassed; but even if no 
formal negotiations took place, the country was certainly even 
then not without a party to build its hopes on one or other of 
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the great powers hetween which Judah lay, whenever a conflict 
arose with either of them.— ys, with the Vav of consecution 
(see Ew. § 347, a): Know then, and at last comprehend, that 
forsaking the Lord thy God is evil and bitter, z.e. bears evil and 
bitter frnit, prepares bitter misery for thee. “To have no fear 
of me” corresponds “to forsake,” lit. thy forsaking, as second 
subject; lit.: and the no fear of me in thee, ze. the fact that 
thou hast no awe of me. ‘708, awe of me, like 7778 in Deut. 
ii. 25. 

Vers. 20-25. Allalong Israel has been refractory ; it cannot 
and will not cease from idolatry. Ver. 20. For of old time 
thou hast broken thy yoke, torn off thy bands; and hast said : 
I will not serve; but upon every high hill, and under every 
green tree, thou stretchedst thyself as a harlot. Ver. 21. Aud 
I have planted thee a noble vine, all of genuine stock: and how 
hast thon changed thyself to me into the bastards of a strange 
vine? Ver. 22. Even though thou washedst thee with natron 
and tookest much soap, filthy remains thy guilt before me, saith 
the Lord Jahveh. Ver. 23. How canst thou say, I have not 
defiled me, after the Baals have I not gone? See thy way in 
the valley, know what thou hast done—thon lightfooted camel 
filly, entangling her ways. Ver. 24. A wild she-ass used to 
the wilderness, that in her lust panteth for air; her heat, who 
shall restrain it? all that seek her rnn themselves weary ; in her 
month they will find her. Ver. 25. Keep thy foot from going 
barefoot, and thy throat from thirst; but thou sayest, It is 
useless; no; for I have loved strangers, and after them I 
go.” Ver. 20. pbiyn, from eternity, ¢.e. from immemorial anti- 
quity, has Israel broken the yoke of the divine law laid on it, 
and torn asunder the bands of decency and order which the 
commands of God, the ordinances of the Torah, put on, to 
nurture it to be a holy people of the Lord; torn them as an 
untamed bullock (xxxi. 18) or a stubborn cow, Has. iv. 16. 
ninpio, bands, are not the bands or cords of love with which 
God drew Israel, Hos. xi. 4 (Graf), but the commands of 
God whose part it was to keep life within the bounds of purity, 
and to hold the people back from running riot in idolatry. On 
this head see v. 5; and for the expression, Ps. ii. 3. The 
Masoretes have taken ‘niav¥ and ‘npni for the Ist person, 
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pointing accordingly, and for ayy, as unsuitable to this, they 
have substituted N28. Ewald has decided in favour of these 


readings ; but he is thus compelled to tear the verse to pieces 
and to hold the text to be defective, since the words from *Y2NF) 
onwards are not in keeping with what precedes. Even if we 
translate: I offend [transgress] not, the thought does not 
adapt itself well to the preceding; I have of old time broken 
thy yoke, etc.; nor can we easily reconcile with it the ground- 
ing clause ; for on every high hill, . . . thou layest a whoring, 
where Ew. is compelled to force on ‘9 the adversative sig. 
Most commentators, following the example of the LXX. 
and Vulg., have taken the two verbs for 2d person; and thus 
is maintained the simple and natural thought that Israel has 
broken the yoke laid on it by God, renounced allegiance to 
Him, and practised idolatry on every hand. The spelling 
‘MY, ‘APAI, ze. the formation of the 2d pers. perf. with 
’, is frequently found in Jer.; cf. v. 33, ili. 4, 1v. 19, xiii. 21, 
etc. It is really the fuller original spelling *M which has 
been preserved in Aramaic, though seldom found in Hebrew; 
in Jer. it must be accounted an Aramaism; cf. Ew. § 190, c; 
Gesen. § 44, 2, Rem. 4. With the last clause, on every high 
hill, etc., cf. Hos. iv. 13 and Ezek. vi. 13 with the comm. on 
Deut. xii. 2. Stretchest thyself as a harlot or a whoring, 
is a vivid description of idolatry. MY¥, bend oneself, lie down 
ad cottum, like xataxdiverOar, inclinari.— Ver. 21. In this 
whoring with the false gods, Israel shows its utter corrup- 
tion. I have planted thee a noble vine; not, with noble vines, 
as we translate in Isa. v. 2, where Israel is compared to a 
vineyard. Here Israel is compared to the vine itself, a vine 
which Jahveh has planted; cf. Ps. Ixxx. 9, Hos. x. 1. This 
vine was all (nda, in its entirety, referred to PNY, as collect.) 
genuine seed; a proper shoot which could bear good grapes 
(cf. Ezek. xvil. 5); children of Abraham, as they are described 
in Gen. xviii. 19. But how has this Israel changed itself to 
me (°, dativ. incommodi) into bastards! "HD is accus., depend- 
ent on A353; for this constr. cf. Lev. xiii. 25, Ps. exiv. 8. 
hails) sig. not shoots or twigs, but degenerate sprouts or suckers. 
The article in 23 is generic: wild shoots of the species of the 
wild vine; but this is not the first determining word; cf. for 
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this exposition of the article xiii. 4, 2 Sam. xii. 30, ete. Ew. 
§ 290, a®); and for the omission of the article with 7123, ef. 
Ew. § 293,a. Thus are removed the grammatical difficulties 
that led Hitz. to take ‘i AD quite unnaturally as vocative, and 
Graf to alter the text. “A strange vine” is an interloping vine, 
not of the true, genuine stock planted by Jahveh (ver. 10), 
and which bears poisonous berries of gall, Deut. xxxii. 32.— 
Ver. 22. Though thou adoptedst the most powerful means of 
purification, yet couldst tliou not purify thyself from the defile- 
ment of thy sins. “W, natron, is mineral, and M2 vegetable 
alkali. 032 introduces the apodosis; and by the participle a 
lasting condition is expressed. This word, occurring only here 
in the O. T., sig. in Aram. to be stained, filthy, a sense here 
very suitable. "235, before me, ze. before my eyes, the defile- 
ment of thy sins cannot be wiped ont. On this head see Isa. 
i. 18, Ps. li. 4, 9.—Ver. 23. And yet Judah professes to be 
pure and upright before God. This plea Jeremiah meets by 
pointing to the open practising of idolatrous worship. The 
people of Judah personified as a woman—Miit in ver. 20—is 
addressed. ‘JS is a question expressing astonishment. ‘NN7:, 
of defilement by idolatry, as is shown by the next explanatory 
clause: the Baals I have not followed. OY is used generi- 
cally for strange gods, i.16. The public worship of Baal had 
been practised in the kingdom of Judah under Joram, Ahaziah, 
and Athaliah only, and had been extirpated by Jehu, 2 Kings 
x. 18 ff. Idolatry became again rampant under Ahaz (by his 
instigation), Manasseh, and Amon, and in the first year of 
Josiah’s reign. Josiah began to restore the worship of Jahvel: 
in the twelfth year of his reign ; bunt it was not till the eighteenth 
that he was able to complete the reformation of the public ser- 
vices. There is then no difficulty in the way of our assuming 
that there was yet public worship of idols in Judah during the 
first five years of Jeremiah’s labours. We must not, however, 
refer the prophet’s words to this alone. The following of Baal 
by the people was not put an end to when the altars and images 
were demolished ; for this was sufficient neither to banish from 
the hearts of the people the proneness to idolatry, nor utterly 
to suppress the secret practising of it. The answer to the pro- 
testation of the people, blinded in self-righteousness, shows, 
VOL. I. E 
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further, that the grosser publicly practised forms had not yet 
disappeared. “See thy way in the valley.” Way, ie. doing and 
practising, §8!}2 with the article must be some valley known for 
superstitions cultivated there; most commentators suggest 
rightly the valley of Ben or Bne-Hinnom to the south of Jeru- 
salem, where children were offered to Moloch; see on vii. 31. 
The next words, “and know what thou hast done,” do not, taken 
by themselves, imply that this form of idol-worship was yet to 
be met with, but only that the people had not yet purified 
themselves from it. If, however, we take them im connection 
with what follows, they certainly do imply the continued exist- 
ence of practices of that sort. The prophet remonstrates with 
the people for its passionate devotion to idolatry by comparing 
it to irrational animals, which in their season of leat yicld them- 
selves to their instinct. The comparison gains in pointedness 
by his addressing the people as a camel-filly and a wild she- 
ass, ‘P i133 is vocative, co-ordinate with the subject of address, 
and means the young filly of the camel. nbp, running lightly, 
nimbly, swiftly. ‘17 N21, intertwining, i.e. crossing her ways ; 
rushing right and left on the paths during the season of 
heat. Thus Israel ran now after one god, now after another, 
deviating to the right and to the left from the path pre- 
scribed by the law, Deut. xxviii. 14. To delineate yet more 
sharply the unruly passionateness with which the people rioted 
in idolatry, there is added the figure of a wild ass running her- 
self weary in her heat. Hitz. holds the comparison to be so 
managed that the figure of the she-camel is adhered to, and 
that this creature is compared to a wild ass only in respect of 
its panting for air. But this view could be well founded only 
if the Keri MWB) were the original reading. Then we might 
read the words thus: (like) a wild ass used to the wilderness 
she (the she-camel) pants in the heat of her soul for air. But 
this is incompatible with the Cheth. iv53, since the suffix 
points back to 728, and reqnires 152 M3 to be joined with 
> 7B, so that ADS must be spoken of the latter. Besides, 
taken on its own account, it is a very unnatural hypothesis that 
the behaviour of the she-camel should be itself compared to the 
gasping of the wild ass for breath; for the camel is only a 
figure of the people, and ver. 24 is meant to exhibit the un- 
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bridled ardour, not of the camel, but of the people. So that 
with the rest of the comm. we take the wild ass to be a second 
ficure for the people. 5 differs only orthographically from 
1, the usual form of the word, and which many codd. have 
lire; This is the wood ass, or rather wild ass, since the crea 
ture lives on steppes, not in woods. It is of a yellowish colour, 
with a white belly, and forms a kind of link between the deer 
species and the ass; by reason of its arrow-like speed not easily 
caught, and untameable. Thus it is used as an emblem of 
boundless love of freedom, Gen. xvi. 12, and of unbridled 
licentiousness, see on Job xxiv. 5 and xxxix. 5. MB as nom. 
epican. has the adj. next it, “110, in the masc., and so too in the 
apposition iW) Mik3; the fen. appears ne in the statement 
as to its behaviour, TONY: : she pants for air to cool the glow of 
heat within. 284 sig. neither copulation, from 728, approach 
(Dietr.), nor @stus libidinosus (Schroed., Ros.). The sig. 
approach, meet, attributed to 72x, Dietr. grounds upon the Ags. 
gelimpan, to be convenient, opportune; and the sig. glow is 


derived from the fact that _ i! is used of the boiling of water. 


The root meaning of 728, _ 51, is, according to Fleischer, tem- 


pestivus fuit, and the root indicates generally any effort after 
the attainment of the aim of a thing, or impulse; from which 
come all the meanings ascribed to the word, and for 728A in the 
text before us the sig. heat, i.e. the animal instinct impelling to 
the satisfaction of sexual cravings. 

In ver. 246 AYINA is vatiously interpreted. Thus much is 
beyond all doubt, that the words are still a part of the figure, 
i.e. of the comparison between the idolatrous people and the 
wild ass. The use of the 3d person stands in the way of the 
direct reference of the words to Israel, since in what precedes 
and in what follows Israel is addressed (in 2d pers.). WH can 
thus mean neither the new moon as a feast (L. de Dieu, Chr. 
B. Mich.), still less tempus menstruum (Jerome, etc.), but month ; 
and the suffix in RYAN is to be referred, not with Hitz. to *N2Nn, 
but tomB, The suffixes in MwpI2 and AANYD absolutely de. 
mand this. “Her month” is the month appointed for the 
gratification of the wild ass’s natural impulse, ¢.e., as Bochart 
rightly explains it (Hieroz. ii. p. 230, ed. Ros.), mensis quo 
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solent sylvestres asine maris appetitu fervere. The meaning of 
the comparison is this: the false gods do not need anxiously to 
court the favonr of the people; in its unbridled desires it gives 
itself up to them; cf. iii, 2, Hos. ii. 7,15. With this is snit- 
ably coupled the warning of ver. 25: hold back, ¢.e. keep thy 
foot from getting bare (AN is subst. not adjective, which would 
have had to be fem, since m7 is fem.), and thy throat from 
thirst, viz. by reason of the fever of running after the idols. 
This admonition God addresses by the prophet to the people. 
It is not to wear the sandals off its feet by rnnning after amours, 
nor so to heat its throat as to become thirsty. Hitz. proposes un- 
suitably, becanse in the face of the context, to connect the going 
barefoot with the visiting of the sanctuary, and the thirsting of 
the throat (1 Kings xviii. 26) with incessant calling on the gods. 
‘The answer of the people to this admonition shows clearly that 
it has been receiving an advice against running after the gods. 
The Chet. 72 is evidently a copyist’s error for 939%, The 
people replies: WNi3, desperatum (est), te. hopeless; thy advice is 
all in vain; cf. xviii. 12, and on Isa. lvii. 10. The meaning is 
made clearer by xi? : no; for I love the aliens, ete. 8%? are not 
merely strange gods, but also strange peoples. Althongh 
idolatry is the matter chiefly in hand, yet it was so bound up 
with intriguing for the favour of the heathen nations that we 
cannot exclude from the words some reference to this also. 
Vers, 26-28, And yet idolatry brings to the people only dis- 
grace, giving no help in the time of need. Ver. 26. “ As a 
thief is shamed when he is taken, so is the house of Israel put 
to shame; they, their kings, their princes, their priests, and 
their prophets. Ver. 27. Because they say to the wood, Thou 
art my father; and to the stone, Thou hast borne me: for 
they have turned to me the back and not the face; but in the 
time of their trouble they say, Arise, and help us. Ver. 28. 
Where then are thy gods that thou hast made thee? let them 
arise, if they can help thee in the time of thy trouble; for as 
many as are thy cities, so many are thy gods, Judah.” The 
thought in vers. 26 and 27a is this, Israel reaps from its 
idolatry but shame, as the thief from stealing when he is caught 
in the act. The comparison in ver. 26 contains a universal 
truth of force at all times. The perf. %*3in is the timeless ex- 
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pression of certainty (Hitz.), and refers to the past as well as to 
the future. Just as already in past time, so also in the future, 
idolatry brings but shame and confusion by the frustration of 
the hopes placed in the false gods. The “house of Israel” is 
all Israel collectively, and not merely the kingdom of the ten 
tribes. To give the greater emphasis to the reproaches, the 
leading ranks are mentioned one by one. OB 8, not: who say, 
but because (since) they say to the wood, etc., 7.e. because they 
hold images of wood and stone for the gods to whom they owe 
life and being; whereas Jahveh alone is their Creator or Father 
and Genitor, Deut. xxxii. 6, 18; Isa. Ixiv.7; Mal. ii. 10. jax 
is fem., and thus is put for mother. The Keri 2m? is sug- 
gested solely by the preceding O08, while the Chet. is correct, 
and is to be read "272%, inasmuch as each one severally speaks 
thus.—With “for they have turned” follows the reason of the 
statement that Israel will reap only shame from its idolatry. 
To the living God who has power to help them they turn their 
back ; but when distress comes upon them they cry to Him for 
help (2y°viN} Mp as in Ps. iii. 8). But then God will send 
the people to their gods (idols); then will it discover they will 
not help, for all so great as their number is. The last clause 
of ver. 28 rans literally: the number of thy cities are thy gods 
become, z.e. so great is the number of thy gods; cf. xi. 13. 
Judah is here directly addressed, so that the people of Judah 
may not take for granted that what has been said is of force 
for the ten tribes only. On the contrary, Judah will experience 
the same as Israel of the ten tribes did when disaster broke 
over it. 

Vers. 29-37. Judah has refused to let itself be turned from 
idolatry either by judgments or by the warnings of the propliets ; 
nevertheless it holds itself guiltless, and believes itself able to 
turn aside judgment by means of its intrigues with Egypt. 
Ver. 29. “‘ Wherefore contend ye against me? ye are all fallen 
away from me, saith Jahveh. Ver. 30. In vain have I smitten 
your sons; correction have they not taken: your sword hath 
devoured your prophets, like a devouring lion. Ver. 31. O 
race that ye are, mark the word of Jahveh. Was I a wilder- 
ness to Israel, ora land of dread darkness? Why saith my 
people, We wander about, come no more to thee? Ver. 32. 
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Does a maiden forget her ornaments, a bride her girdle? but 
my people hath forgotten me days without number. Ver. 33, 
How finely thou trimmest thy ways to seek love! therefore to 
misdeeds thou accustomest thy ways. Ver. 34. Even in thy 
skirts is found the blood of the souls of the innocent poor ones ; 
not at housebreaking hast thou caught them, but by reason 
of all this. Ver. 35. And thou sayest, I am innocent, yea His 
wrath hath turned from me: behold, I will plead at law with 
thee for that thou hast said, I have not sinned. Ver. 36. 
Why runnest thou so hard to change thy way? for Egypt too 
thou shalt come to shame, as thou wast put to shame for 
Asshur. Ver. 37. From this also shalt thou come forth, beating 
thy hands upon thy head; for Jahveh rejecteth those in whom 
thou trustest, and thou shalt not prosper with them.” The 
question in ver. 29, Wherefore contend ye against me? implies 
that the people contended with God as to His visitations, mur- 
mured at the divine chastisements they had met with; not as 
to the reproaches addressed to them on account of their idolatry 
(Hitz., Graf), 3 with os, contend, dispute against, is used of 
the murmuring of men against divine visitations, xii. 1, Job 
xxxili. 18, Judah has no ground for discontent with the Lord ; 
for they have all fallen away from Him, and (ver. 31) let 
themselves be turned to repentance neither by afflictions, nor 
by warnings, nor by God’s goodness to them. 192, to vanity, 
i.e. without effect, or in vain. Hitz. and Graf wish to refer 
“your sons” to the able-bodied youth who had at different 
times been slain by Jahveh in war. The LXX. seem to have 
taken it thus, expressing anpd by édé£ac6e; for the third pers. 
of the verb will not agree with this acceptation of “ your sons,” 
since the reproach of not having taken correction could not 
apply to such as had fallen in war, but only to those who had 
escaped. This view is unquestionably incorrect, because, as 
Hitz. admits, the subject, those addressed in sND2, must be the 
people. Hence it follows of necessity that in 0222 too the 
people is meant. The expression is similar to OY ‘2a, Lev. 
xix. 18, and is used for the members of the nation, those who 
constitute the people; or rather it is like Mm ‘23, Joel iv. 6, 
where Judah is looked on by the prophet as a unity, where sons 
are the members of the people. 37, too, is not to be limited 
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to those smitten or slain in war. It is used of all the judg- 
ments with which God visits His people, of sword, pestilence, 
fainine, failure of crops, drought, and of all kinds of diseases ; 
cf. Lev. xxvi. 24 ff, Deut. xxviii, 22, 27 ff. ‘019 is Instruction 
by word and by warning, as well as correction by chastisement. 
Most comm. take the not receiving of correction to refer to 
divine punitive visitations, and to mean refusal to amend after 
such warning ; Ros., on the other land, holds the reference to 
be to the warnings and reproofs of the prophets (10%) hic instruc- 
tionem valet, ut Prov. v. 12, 23 cet.). But both these references 
are one-sided. If we refer “correction have they not taken” 
to divine chastisement by means of judgments, there will be no 
connection between this and the following clause: your sword 
devoured your prophets; and we are hindered from restraining 
the reference wholly to the admonitions and rebukes of the 
prophets by tlie close connection of the words with the first part 
of the verse, a connection indicated by the omission of all 
particles of transition. We must combine the two references, 
and understand 90% both of the rebukes or warnings of the 
prophets and of the chastisements of God, holding at the same 
time that it was the correction of the people by the prophets 
that Jer. here chiefly kept in view. In administering this cor- 
rection the prophets not only applied to the hearts of the people 
as judoments from God all the ills that fell upon them, but 
declared to the stiff-necked sinners the punishments of God, and 
by their words slowed those punishments to be impending: 
e.g. Elijah, 1 Kings xvii. and xviii, 2 Kings i. 9 ff.; Elisha, 
2 Kings ii. 23; the prophet at Bethel, 1 Kings xiii. 4. Thus 
this portion of the verse acquires a meaning for itself, which 
simplifies the transition from the first to the third clause, and 
we gain the following thought: J visited you with punish- 
ments, and made you to be instructed and reproved by prophets, 
but ye have slain the proplicts who were sent to you. Nehe- 
miah puts it so in ix. 26; but Jeremiah uses a much stronger 
expression, Your sword devoured your prophets like a lion 
which destroys, in order to set full before the sinners’ eyes the 
savage hatred of the idolatrous people against the prophets of 
God. Historical examples of this are furnished by 1 Kings 
xviii, 4, 18, xix. 10, 2 Chron. xxiv. 21 ff., 2 Kings xxi. 16, 
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Jer. xxvi. 23. The prophet’s indignation grows hotter as he 
brings into view God’s treatment of the apostate race, and sets 
before it, to its shame, the divine long-suffering and love. 7) 
ons, O generation ye! English: O generation that ye are! (cf. 
Ew. § 327, a), is the cry of indignation; cf. Deut. xxxil. 5, where 
Moses calls the people a perverse foolish generation, iN1: see, 
observe, give heed to the word of the Lord. This verb is often 
used of perceptions by any sense, as expressive of that sense 
by which men apprehend most of the things belonging to the 
outward world. Have I been for Israel a wilderness, te. an 
unfruitful soil, offering neither means of snpport nor shelter? 
This question contains a litotes, and is as much as to say: have 
not I richly blessed Israel with earthly goods? Or a land of 
dread darkness ? MOBND, lit. a darkness sent by Jahveh; cf. 
the analogous form mnaney, Cant. viii. 6.1 The desert is so 
called not merely because it is pathless (Job iii, 23), but as a 
land in which the traveller is on all sides surrounded by deadly 
dangers; ef. ver. 6 and Ps. lv. 5. Why then will His people 
insist on being quit of Him? We roam about unfettered (as 
to 1%, see on Hos, xii, 1), ie. we will no longer bear the yoke 
of His law; cf. ver. 20. By a comparison breathing love and 
longing sadness, the prophet seeks to bring home to the heart 
of the people a feeling of the unnaturalness of their behaviour 
towards the Lord their God. Does a bride, then, forget her 
ornaments? etc. OP, found besides in Isa. iii. 20, is the 
ornamental girdle with which the bride adorns herself on the 
wedding-day ; cf. Isa. iii. 20 with xlix.18. God is His people’s 
best adornment ; to Him it owes all the precious possessions it 
has. It should keep fast hold of Him as its most priceless 
treasure, should prize Him more highly than the virgin her 
jewels, than the bride her girdle. But instead of this it has 
forgotten its God, and that not fora brief time, but throughout 


1 Ewald, Gram. § 270, c, proposes to read with the LXN. man, be- 
cause (he says) it is nowhere possible, atleast not in the language of the pro- 
phets, for the name Jah (God) to express merely greatness. But this is not 
tothe point. Although a darkness sent by Jah bea great darkness, it by no 
means follows that the name Jah is used merely to express greatness. But by 
a non, 1 Sam. xxvi. 12, it is put beyond a doubt that darkness of 
Jah means a darkness sent or spread out by Jah, 
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countless days. 02° is accus. of duration of time. Jeremiali 
uses this figure besides, as Calv. observed, to pave the way for 
what comes next. Volebut enim Judewos conferre mulieribus 
adulteris, que dum feruntur effreni sua libidine, rapiuntur post 
suos Vagos amores. 

In ver. 33 the style of address is ironical. How good thon 
makest thy way! ¢.e. how well thou knowest to choose out and 
follow the right way to seek love. 471 DO’ sig. usually: 
strive after a good walk and conversation; cf. vil. 3, 5, xviii. 11, 
ete.; here, on the other hand, to take the right way for gaining 
the end in view. ‘“ Love” here is seen from the context to be 
love to the idols, intrigues with the heathen and their gods. 
Seek love = strive to gain the love of the false gods. To at- 
tain this end thou hast taught thy ways misdeeds, ¢.e. accus- 
tomed thy ways to misdeeds, forsaken the commandments of 
thy God which demand righteousness and the purifying of one’s 
life, and accommodated thyself to the immoral practices of 
the heathen. niy3, with the article as in iii. 5, the evil deeds 
which are undisguisedly visible; not: the evils, the misfortunes 
which follow thee closely, as Hitz. interprets in the face of 
the context. For in ver, 34 we have indisputable evidence that 
the matter in hand is not evils and misfortunes, but evil deeds 
or misdemeanours ; since there the cleaving of the blood of 
innocent souls to the hems of the garments is mentioned as one 
of the basest “ evils,” and as such is introduced by the 03 of gra- 
dation. The “blood of souls” is the blood of innocent mur- 
dered men, which clings to the skirts of the murderers’ clothes. 
D°223 are the skirts of the flowing garment, Ezek. v.3; 1 Sam. 
xv. 27; Zech. viii. 23. The plural 38303 before DF is explained 
by the fact that niw52 is the principal idea, OD'IS are not 
merely those who live in straitened circumstances, but pious 
oppressed ones as contrasted with powerful transgressors and 
oppressors; cf. Ps. xl. 18, Ixxii. 13 f., Ixxxvi. 1, 2, ete. By 
the next clause greater prominence is given to the fact that 
they were slain being innocent. The words: not NNM3, at 
housebreaking, thou tookest them, contain au allusion to the law 
in Ex. xxii. 1 and onwards; according to which the killing of 
a thief caught in the act of breaking in was not a cause of 
blood-guiltiness. The thought runs thus: The poor ones thou 
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hast slain were no thieves or robbers whom thou hadst a right 
to slay, but guiltless pious men; and the killing of them is a 
crime worthy of death. Ex. xxi.12. The last words mby-23 y 3 
are obscure, and have been very variously interpreted. Changes 
upon the text are not to the purpose. For we get no help from 
the reading of the LXX., of the Syr. and Arab., which seem 
to have read TX as M98, and which have translated 8pui oak or 
terebinth ; since “ upon every oak” gives no rational meaning. 
Nor from the connecting of the words with the next verse 
(Venem., Schnur., Ros., and others): yet with all this, or in 
spite of all this, thou saidst; since neither does ‘2 mean yet, 
nor can the 1 before ‘YONN, in this connection, introduce the 
sequel thought. The words manifestly belong to what goes 
before, and contain acontrast: not in breaking in by night thou 
tookest them, but upon, or on account of all this. by in the sig. 
upon gives a suitable sense only if, with Abarb., Ew., Nag., 
we refer TPS to 5222 and take D’nNyD as Ist pers.: I found 
it (the blood of the slain souls) not on the place where the 
murder took place, but upon all these, sc. lappets of the clothes, 
ze. borne openly for display. But even without dwelling on 
the fact that MIM) does not mean the scene of a murder or 
breaking in, this explanation is wrecked on the unmistakeably 
manifest allusion to the law, 2237 NY? minanea ox, Ex, xxi. 1, 
which is ignored, or at least obscured, by that view. ‘The allu- 
sion to this passage of the law shows that O'NN¥9 is not 1st but 
2d pers., and that the suffix refers to the innocent poor who 
were slain. Therefore, with Hitz. and Graf, we take “3 oy 
nby in the sig. “on account of all this,” and refer the “all 
this” to the idolatry before mentioned. Consequently the 
words bear this meaning: Not for a crime thou killedst the 
poor, but because of thine apostasy from God and thy forni- 
cation with the idols, their blood cleaves to thy raiment. The 
words seem, as Calv. surmised, to point to the persecution and 
slaying of the prophets spoken of in ver. 30, namely, to the 
innocent blood with which the godless king Manasseh filled 
Jerusalem, 2 Kings xxi. 16, xxiv. 4; seeking as he did to 
crush out all opposition to the abominations of idolatry, and 
finding in his way the prophets and the godly of the land, who 
by their words and their lives lifted up their common testimony 
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against the idolaters and their abandoned practices.—Ver. 35. 
Yet withal the people holds itself to be guiltless, and deludes 
itself with the belief that God’s wrath has turned away from 
it, because it has for long enjoyed peace, and becanse the 
jadgment of devastation of the land by enemies, threatened by 
the earlier prophets, had not immediately received its fulfil- 
ment, For this self-righteous confidence in its innocence, God 
will contend with His people (NIN for JAN as in i. 16),—Ver. 
36 f. Yet in spite of its proud security Judah seeks to assure 
itself against hostile attacks by the eager negotiation of alliances. 
This thought is the link between ver. 35 and the reproach of 
ver. 36. Why runnest thon to change thy way? In for 
PIN, from 8, go, with 389, go impetuously or with strength, 
ie. go in haste, run; cf. 1 Sam. xx. 19. To change, shift 
(nisv’) one’s way, is to take another way than that on which 
one has hitherto gone. The prophet’s meaning is clear from the 
second half of the verse: “for Egypt, too, wilt thou come to 
shame, as for Assyria thou hast come to shame.” Changing 
the way, is ceasing to seek help from Assyria in order to form 
close relations with Egypt. The verbs Yh and RY show 
that the intrigues for the favour of Assyria belong to the past, 
for the favour of Egypt to the present. Judah was put to 
shame in regard to Assyria under Ahaz, 2 Chron. xxviii. 21; 
and after the experience of Assyria it had had under Hezekiah 
and Manasseh, there cculd be little more thought of looking for 
help thence. But what could have made Judah under Josiah, in 
the earlier days of Jeremiah, to seek an alliance with Egypt, 
considering that Assyria was at that time already nearing its 
dissolution? Graf is therefore of opinion that the prophet is 
here keeping in view the political relations in the days of 
Jehoiakim, in which and for which time he wrote his book, 
rather than those of Josial’s times, when the alliance with 
Asshur was stillin force; and that he has thus in passing cast a 
stray glance into a time influenced by later events. But the 
opinion that in Josiah’s time the alliance with Asshur was still 
existing cannot be historically proved. Josiah’s invitation to 
the passover of all those who remained in what had been the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, does not prove that he exercised a 
kind of sovereignty over the provinces that had formerly be- 
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longed to the kingdom of Israel, a thing he could have done 
only as vassal of Assyria; see against this view the remarks on 
2 Kings xxiii. 15 ff. As little does his setting himself against 
the now mighty Pharaoh Necho at Megiddo show clearly that 
he remained faithful to the alliance with Asshur in spite of the 
disruption of the Assyrian empire ; see against this the remarks 
on 2 Kings xxiii. 29 f. Historically only thus much is certain, 
that Jehoinkim was raised to the throne by Pharaoh Necho, 
and that he was a vassal of Egypt. During the period of this 
subjection the formation of alliances with Egypt was for Judah 
out of the question, Such a case could happen only when 
Jehoiakim had become subject to the Chaldean king Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and was cherishing the plan of throwing off the 
Chaldean yoke. But the reference of the words to this design 
is devoid of the faintest probability, vers. 35 and 36; and the 
discourse throughout is far from giving the impression that 
Judah had already lost its political independence; they rather 
imply that the kingdom was under the sway neither of Assyrians 
nor Egyptians, but was still politically independent. We may 
very plausibly refer to Josiah’s time the resolution to give up 
all trust in the assistance of Assyria and to court the favour of 
Egypt. We need not seck for the outward inducement to 
this in the recognition of the beginning decline of the Assyrian 
power; it might equally well lie inthe growth of the Egyptian 
state. That the power of Egypt had made considerable pro- 
gress in the reign of Josiah, is made clear by Pharaoh Necho’s 
enterprise against Assyria in the last year of Josiah, from Necho’s 
march towards the Euphrates. Josiah’s setting himself in op- 
position to the advance of the Egyptians, which cost him his 
life at Megiddo, neither proves that Judah was then allied with 
Assyria nor excludes the possibility of intrigues for Egypt’s 
favour having already taken place. It is perfectly possibly that 
the taking of Manasseh a captive to Babylon by Assyrian 
generals may have shaken the confidence in Assyria of the 
idolatrous people of Judah, and that, their thoughts tnrning to 
Egypt, steps may have been taken for paving the way towards 
an alliance with this great power, even although the godly 
king Josiah took no part in these proceedings. The prophet’s 
warning against confidence in Egypt and against courting its 
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alliance, is given in terms so general that it is impossible to 
draw any certain conclusions either with regard to the principles 
of Josiah’s government or with regard to the circumstances of 
the time which Jeremiah was keeping in view.—Ver. 37. Also 
from this, 7.e. Egypt, shalt thon go away (come back), thy hands 
upon thy head, z.e. beating them on thy head in grief and dis- 
may (cf. for this gesture 2 Sam. xiii. 19). Mt refers to Egypt, 
thought of as a people as in xlvi. 8, Isa. xix. 16, 25; and thus 
is removed Hitz.’s objection, that in that case we must have MNtv 
onda, objects of confidence. The expression refers equally 
to Egypt and to Assyria. As God has broken the power of 
Assyria, so will He also overthrow Egypt's might, thus making 
all trust in it ashame. O71, in reference to them. 

Chap. iii. 1-5. As a divorced woman who has become another 
man’s wife cannot return to her first husband, so Jadah, after 
it has turned away to other gods, will not be received again by 
Jahveh ; especially since, in spite of all chastisements, it adheres 
to its evil ways. Ver. 1. “He saith, lf a man put away his 
wife, and she go from him, and become another man’s, can he 
return to her again? would not such a land be polluted? and 
thou hast whored with many partners; and wouldst thou return 
to me? saith Jahveh. Ver. 2. Lift up thine eyes unto the 
bare-topped hills and look, where hast thou not been lien with ; 
on the ways thou sattest for them, like an Arab in the desert, 
and pollutedst the land by thy whoredoms and by thy wicked- 
ness. Ver. 3. And the showers were withheld, and the latter 
rain came not; but thou hadst the forehead of an harlot woman, 
wonldst not be ashamed. Ver. 4. Ay, and from this time 
forward thou criest to me, My father, the friend of. my youth 
art thou. Ver. 5. Will he alway bear a grudge and keep it up 
for ever? Behold, thou speakest thus and dost wickedness and 
carriest it ont.” This section is a continuation of the preceding 
discourse in chap. ii., and forms the conclusion of it. That this 
is so may be seen from the fact that a new discourse, introduced 
by a heading of its own, begins with ver. 6. The substance of 
the fifth verse is further evidence in the same direction; for the 
rejection of Judah by God declared in that verse furnishes the 
suitable conclusion to the discourse in chap. il., and briefly shows 
how the Lord will plead with the people that holds itself blame- 
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less (ii. 85).! But it is somewhat singular to find the connection 
made by means of non), which is not translated by the LXX. 
or Syr., and is expressed by Jerome by vulgo dicttur. Ros. 
would make it, after Rashi, possem dicere, Rashi’s opinion being 
that it stands for 19° 5 wv. In this shape the assumption can 
hardly be justified. It might be more readily supposed that the 
infinitive stood in the sense: it is to be said, one may say, it 
must be affirmed; but there is against this the objection that 
this use of the infinitive is never found at the beginning of a 
new train of thonght. The only alternative is with Maur. and 
Hitz. to join Nx} with what precedes, and to make it dependent 
on the verb DN in ii. 37: Jahveh hath rejected those in whom 
thou trustest, so that thou shalt not prosper with them; for He 
says: As a wife, after she has been put away from her husband 
and has been joined to another, cannot be taken back again by 
her first husband, so art thou thrust away for thy whoredom. 
The rejection of Judah by God is not, indeed, declared expressis 
verbis in vers. 1—5, but is clearly enough contained there in sub- 
stance. LDBesides, “the rejection of the people’s sureties (ii. 37) 
involves that of the people too” (Hitz.). syd, indeed, is not 
universally used after verbis dicendi alone, but frequently stands 
after very various antecedent verbs, in which case it must be 
very variously expressed in English; e.g. in Josh. xxii. 11 it 
comes after Wht, they heard: as follows, or these words; in 
2 Sam. ili, 12 we have it twice, once after the words, he sent 
messengers to David to say, i.e. and cause them say to him, a 
second time in the sense of namely; in 1 Sam. xxvii. 11 with 
the force of: for he said or thought. It is used here in a 


1 The contrary assertion of Ew. and Nigelsb. that these verses do not 
belong to what precedes, but constitute the beginning of the next dis- 
course (chap. iti—vi.), rests upon an erroneous view of the train of thought 
in this discourse. And such meagre support as it obtains involves a viola- 
tion of usage in interpreting dy iv) as: yet turn again to me, and needs 
further the arbitrary critical assertion that the heading in iii. 6: and Jahveh 
said to me in the days of Josiah, has been put by a copyist in the wrong 
place, and that it ought to stand before ver. 1.—Nor is there any reason 
for the assumption of J. D. Mich. and Graf, that at ver. 1 the text has been 
mutilated, and that by an oversight ‘5x mn’ 437 ‘py has dropped out; 
and this assumption also contradicts the fact that vers. 1-5 can neither 
contain nor begin any new prophetic utterance. 
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manner analogous to this: he announces to thee, makes known 
to thee.—-The comparison with the divorced wife is suggested 
by the law in Deut. xxiv.1-4. Here it is forbidden that a man 
shall take in marriage again his divorced wife after she has been 
married to another, even although she has been separated from 
her second husband, or even in the case of the death of the 
latter; and re-marriage of this kind is called an abomination 
before the Lord, a thing that makes the land sinful. The 
question, May he yet return to her? corresponds to the words 
of the Jaw: her husband may not again (av?) take her to be 
his wife. The making of the land sinful is put by Jer. in 
stronger words: this land is polluted ; making in this an allusion 
to Lev. xviii. 25, 27, where it is said of similar sins of the flesh 
that they pollute the land. 

With “and thou hast whored” comes the application of this 
law to the people that had by its idolatry broken its marriage 
vows toits God. 2t is construed with the accus. as in Ezek. xvi. 
28. OP, comrades in the sense of paramours; ef. Hos. iii. 1. 
p27, inasmuch as Israel or Judah had intrigued with the gods 
of many nations. ‘by aie is infin. abs., and the clause is to be 
taken as a question: and is it to be supposed that thou mayest 
return tome? The question is marked only by the accent; cf. 
Ew. § 328, a, and Gesen. § 131, 4,6. Syr., Targ., Jerome, etc. 
have taken 7” as imperative: return again to me; but wrongly, 
since the continuity is destroyed. This argument is not answered 
by taking 3 copul. adversatively with the sig. yet; it is on the 
contrary strengthened by this arbitrary interpretation. The 
call to return to God is incompatible with the reference in 
ver. 2 to the idolatry which is set before the eyes of the people 
to show it that God has cause to bewroth. “Look but to the 
bare-topped hills.” OY, bald hills and mountains (cf. Isa. 
xli, 18), were favoured spots for idolatrons worship; cf. Hos. 
iv. 13. When hast not thou let thyself be ravished? i.e. on 
all sides. For nb the Masoretes have here and everywhere 
substituted 22, see Deut. xxviii. 30, Zech. xiv. 2, etc. The 
word is here used for spiritual ravishment by idolatry; here 
represented as spiritual fornication. Upon the roads thou sattest, 
like a prostitute, to entice the passers-by; cf. Gen. xxxvill. 14, 
Prov. vii. 12. This figure corresponds in actual fact to the 
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erection of idolatrous altars at the corners of the streets and at 
the gates: 2 Kings xxili.8; Ezek. xvi. 25. Like an Arab in the 
desert, i.e. a Bedouin, who lies in wait for travellers, to plunder 
them. The Bedouins were known to the ancients, ef. Diod. 
Sic. ii. 48, Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 28, precisely as they are repre- 
sented to this day by travellers.—By this idolatrous course Israel 
desecrated the land. The plural form of the suffix with the 
singular M3? is to be explained by the resemblance borne both 
in sound and meaning (an abstract) by the termination m 
to the plural ni; cf. ver. 8, Zeph. iii. 20, and Ew. § 259, b. 
WHY refers to the moral enormities bound up with idolatry, 
e.g. the shedding of innocent blood, ii. 30, 35. The shedding 
of blood is represented as defilement of the land in Num. xxxv. 
33.—Ver. 3. But the idolatrous race was not to be brought to 
reflection or turned from its evil ways, even when judgment 
fell upon it. God chastised it by withholding the rain, by 
drought; cf. xiv. 1 ff., Amos iv. 7 ff. O°"), rain-showers (Deut. 
xxxii. 2), does not stand for the early rain (771), but denotes 
any fall of rain; and the late rain (shortly before harvest) is 
mentioned along with it, as in Hos. vi. 8, Zech. x1. But 
affliction made no impression, The people persisted in its sinful 
courses with unabashied effrontery ; cf. v. 3, Ezek. iii. 7 f£—Ver. 
4, Henceforward, forsooth, it calls upon its God, and expects that 
His wrath will abate; but this calling on Him is but lip-service, 
for it goes on in its sins, amends not its life. Nie, nonne, has 
usually the force of a confident assurance, introducing in the 
form of a question that which is held not to be in the least 
doubtful. Any, henceforward, the antithesis to noiyn, ii. 20, 27, 
is rightly referred by Chr. B. Mich. to the time of the reforma- 
tion in public worship, begun by Josiah in the twelfth year of 
his reign, and finally completed in the eighteenth year, 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 3-33. Clearly we cannot suppose a reference to distress 
and anxiety excited by the drought; since, in ver. 3, it is expressly 
said that this had made no impression on the people. On *28, 
ef. ii, 27. "RY mpdx (cf. Prov. ii. 17), the familiar friend of my 
youth, is the dear beloved God, i.e. Jahveh, who has espoused 
Israel when it was a young nation (ii. 2). Of Him it expects 
that He will not bear a grudge for ever. 783, guard, then like 
typeiv, cherish ill-will, keep up, used of anger; see on Lev. 
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xix. 18, Ps. ciii. 9, ete. A like meaning has 1bv*, to which 
AN, tram, is to supplied from the context; cf. Amos i. lL, —Thus 
the people speaks, but it does evil. ‘7134, like ‘N87? in ver. 4, 
is 2d pers. fem.; see in ii. 20. Hitz. eens ma $0 aeealy 
with ‘YYAI as to make MHYI the object to the former verb also: 

thou hast spoken and done the evil; but this is plainly contrary 
to the context. “Thou sneakest” ‘refers to the people’s saying 
quoted in the first half of the verse: Will God be angry for 
ever? What they do is the contradiction of what they thus 
say. If the people wishes that God be angry no more, it must 
give over its evil life. nivn, not calamity, but misdeeds, as in 
ii, 38. 52m, thou hast managed it, properly mastered, i.e. 
carried it through; cf. 1 Sam. xxvi. 25, 1 Kings xxii. 22. The 
form is 2d pers. fem., with the fem. ending dropped on account 
of the Vav consec. at the end of the discourse; cf. Ew. § 191, 8. 
So long as this is the behaviour of the people, God cannot 
withdraw His anger. 


CHAP. III. 6—-VI. 30.—THE REJECTION OF IMPENITENT ISRAEL. 


These four chapters form a lengthy prophetic discourse of 
the time of Josiah, in which two great truths are developed: 
that Israel can become a partaker of promised blessing only 
through conversion to the Lord, and that by perseverance in 
apostasy it is drawing on itself the judgment of expulsion 
amongst the heathen. In the first section, chap. iii. 6-iv. 2, 
we have the fate of the ten tribes displayed to the faithless 
Judah, and the future reception again and conversion of Israel 
announced. In the second section, chap. iv. 3-31, the call to 
Judah to repent is brought home to the people by the portrayal 
of the judgment about to fall upon the kingdom, the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the devastation of the land. In the third 
section, chap. v., a further description is given of the people’s 
persistence in unrighteousness and apostasy. And in the fourth 
section, chap. vi., the impending judgment and its horrors are 
yet more fully exhibited to a generation blinded by its self- 
righteous confidence in the external performance of the sacrificial 
worship. 

Eichhorn and Hitz. have separated chap. iii. 6-iv. 2 from 
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what follows as being a separate oracle, on the ground that 
at chap. iv. 3 a new series of oracles begins, extending to x. 25. 
These oracles, they say, “are composed under the impressions 
created by an invasion of a northern nation, looked for with 
dread and come at last in reality ;” while they find no trace of 
this invasion in chap. iil. 6-iv. 2. ‘This latter section they hold 
rather to be the completion to chap. ii. 1-iii. 5, seeing that the 
severe retort (iii, 5) upon repentant Judah is justified here 
(iii. 10) by the statement that this is no true repentance; that 
the harsh saying: thou hast thyself wrought out thy misfortunes, 
cannot be the prophet’s last word; and that the final answer to 
“bon priyd in ver. 5 is not found before pbive Tips sd in 
ver. 12, ‘By Dahler, Umbreit, Neumann, chap. ui. is taken as 
an independent discourse; but they hold it to extend to iv. 4, 
because °D in iv. 3 cannot introduce a new discourse. The 
two views are equally untenable. It is impossible that a new 
discourse should begin with “for thus saith Jahveh;” and it 
is as impossible that the threatening of judgment beginning 
with iv. 5, “declare ye in Jahveh,”’ should be torn apart, 
separated from the call: “plow up a new soil; circumcise the 
foreskins of your hearts, that my wrath go not forth like fire 
and burn,” etc. (iv. 3,4). Against the separation and for the 
unity we have arguments in the absence of any heading and of 
any trace of a new commencement in chap. iv., and in the 
connection of the subject-matter of all the sections of these 
chapters." We have no ground for the disjunction of one part 
of the discourse from the other in the fact that in chap. iii. 6— 
iv. 2 apostate Israel (of the ten tribes) is summoned to return 
to the Lord, and invited to repentance by the promise of 
acceptance and rich blessing for those who in penitence return 
again to God; while in iv. 3—vi. the devastation of the land 
and dispersion amongst the heathen are held ont as punishment 
of a people (Judah) persisting in apostasy (see comment. on 
in. 6 ff.). The supposed connection between the disconrse, 
ili, 6~iv. 2 and ii, 1-iii. 5, is not so close as Hitz. would have 


* By Rosenm. has been justly urged: 't Cum inseriptio hic (8, 6) ete. 7, 1, 
obvia, qua concionis habite tempus notatur, tum manifesta omnium partium 
inde ac. 3, 6, usque ad finem cap. 6 cohzrentia, et orationis tenor sine ulio 
interstitio ac nove concionis signo decurrens.” 
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it. The relation of chap. iii. 6 ff. to ii. 1 ff. is not that the 
prophet desires in chap. iii. 6-iv. 2 to explain or mitigate the 
harsh utterance in iii. 5, because his own heart could not 
acquiesce in the thought of the utter rejection of his people, and 
because the wrath of the seer was here calming down again. 
This opinion and the reference of the threatened judgment in 
chap. iv.—vi. to the Scythians are based on unscriptural views 
of the nature of prophecy. But even if, in accordance with 
what has been said, these four chapters form one continuous 
prophetic discourse, yet we are not justified by the character of 
the whole discourse as a unity in assuming that Jeremiah 
delivered it publicly in this form before the people at some 
particular time. Against this tells the indefiniteness of the date 
given: in the days of Josiah; and of still greater weight is the 
transition, which we mark repeated more than once, from the 
call to repentance and the denunciation of sin, to threatening 
and description of the judgment about to fall on people and 
kingdom, city and country; ef. iv. 3 with v. 1 and vi. 1, 16. 
From this we can see that the prophet continually begins again 
afresh, in order to bring more forcibly home to the heart what 
he has already said. The discourse as we have it is evidently the 
condensation into one uniform whole of a series of oral addresses 
which had been delivered by Jeremiah in Josiah’s times. 


Chap. iii. 6v. 2. THE REJECTION AND RESTORATION OF 
IsRAEL (OF THE TEN TrisEs).—Hestb. speaks of this passage 
as the announcement of redemption in store for Israel. And he 
so speaks not without good cause; for although in iii. 6-9 the 
subject is the rejection of Israel for its backsliding from the 
Lord, yet this introduction to the discourse is but the historical 
foundation for the declaration of good news (iii. 12-1v. 2), that 
rejected Israel will yet return to its God, and have a share in 
the glory of the Messiah. From the clearly drawn parallel 
between Israel and Judah in iii. 8-11 it is certain that the 
announcement of Israel’s redemption can have no other aim 
than “to wound Judah.” The contents of the whole discourse 
may be summed up in two thoughts: 1. Israel is not to remain 
alway rejected, as pharisaic Judah imagined; 2. Judah is not 
to be alway spared. When Jeremiah entered upon his office 
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Israel had been in exile for 94 years, and all hope for the 
restoration of the banished people seemed to have vanished. 
But Judah, instead of taking warning by the judgment that 
had fallen upon the ten tribes, and instead of seeing in the 
downfall of the sister people the prognostication of its own, 
was only confirmed by it in its delusion, and held its own con- 
tinued existence to be a token that against it, as the people of 
God, no judgment of wrath could come. This delusion must 
be destroyed by the announcement of Israel’s future reinstate- 
ment. 

Vers. 6-10. Isracl’s backsliding and rejection a warning for 
Judah.—Ver. 6. “And Jahveh spake to me in the days of 
King Josiah, Hast thou seen what the backsliding one, Israel, 
hath done? she went up on every high mountain, and under 
every green tree, and played the harlot there. Wer. 7. And I 
thought: After she hath done all this, she will return to me; but 
she returned not. And the faithless one, her sister Judah, saw 
it. Ver. 8. And I saw that, because the backsliding one, 
Israel, had committed adultery, and I had put her away, and 
had given her a bill of divorce, yet the faithless one, Judah, her 
sister, feared not even on this aecount, and went and played the 
harlot also. Ver. 9. And it befell that for the noise of her 
whoredom the land was defiled, and she committed adultery 
with stone and wood. Ver. 10. And yet with all this, the 
faithless one, her sister Judah, turned not to me with her whole 
heart, but with falsehood, saith Jahveh.” The thought of 
these verses is this: notwithstanding that Judah has before its 
eyes the lot which Israel (of the ten tribes) has brought on 
itself by its obdurate apostasy from the covenant God, it will 
not be moved to true fear of God and real repentance. View- 
ing idolatry as spiritual whoredom, the prophet developes that 
train of thought by representing the two kingdoms as two 
adulterous sisters, ealling the inhabitants of the ten tribes 72¥2, 
the baeksliding, those of Judah M23, the faithless. On these 
names Venema well remarks: “ Sorores propter unam eandemque 
stirpem, unde uterque populus fuit, et arctam ad se invicem rela- 
tionem appellantur. Utraque fuit adultera propter idololatriam 
et faederis violationem; sed Israel vocatur uxor aversa ; Juda 
vero perfida, quia Israel non tantum religionis sed et regni et 
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civitatis respectu, adeoque palam erat a Deo alienata, Juda vero 
Deo et sedi regni ac religionis adfixa, sed nihilominus a Deo et 
cultu ejus defecerat, et sub externa.specie populi Dei fadus ejus 
fregerat, quo ipso gravius peceaverat.” ‘This representation 
Ezekiel has in chap, xxiii. expanded into an elaborate allegory. 
The epithets 72¥% and 71122 or 7732 (ver. 11) are coined into 
proper names. This is shown by their being set without 
articles before the names; as mere epithets they would stand 
after the substantives and lave the article, since Israel and 
Judah as being nomm. propr. are definite ideas. 77) is else- 
where an abstract substantive : apostasy, defection (viii. ‘5; Hos. 
xi. 7, etc.), here concrete, the apostate, so-called for her many 
niavid, ver. 22 and ii.19. 7433, the faithless, used of perfidious 
forsaking of a husband; cf. ver. 20, Mal. ii. 14. 8 neh, 
going was she, expressing continuance. Cf. the same state- 
ment in ii. 20. ‘21m, 3d pers. fem., is an Aramaizing form for 
TUM or WN; cf. Isa. is 10.—Ver. 7. And I said, se. to myself, 
te. I thonght. A speaking by the prophets (Rashi) i is not to 
be thought of; for it is no summons, turn again to me, but 
only the thought, they will return. It is true that God caused 
backsliding Israel to be ever called again to repentance by the 
prophets, yet without effect. Meantime, however, no reference 
is made to what God did in this connection, only Israel’s be- 
haviour towards the Lord being here kept in view. The Chet. 
MIM is the later usage; the Kerk substitutes the regular con- 
tracted form NTR). The object, it (the whoredom of Israel), 
may be gathered from what precedes.—Ver. 8. Many com- 
mentators have taken objection to the SIN, because the sen- 
tence, “I saw that I had therefore given Israel a bill of 
divorce,” is as little intelligible as “and the faithless Judah saw 
it, and I saw it, for,’ ete. Thus eg. Graf, who proposes 
with Ew. and Syr. to read 87m), “ and she saw,” or with Jerome 
to omit the word from the text. Against both conjectures it is 
decisive that the LXXX. translates cai eidov, and so must have 
read NIN}. To this we may add, that either the change or the 
omission destroys the natural relation to one another of the 
clauses. In either case we would have this connection: “ and 
the faithless one, her sister Judah, saw that, becanse the back- 
slider Israel had committed adultery, I had put her away... 
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vet the faithless one feared not.” But thus the gist of the thing, 
what Judah saw, namely, the repudiation of Israel, would be 
related but cursorily in a subordinate clause, and the 7th verse 
would be shortened into a half verse; while, on the other hand, 
the 8th verse would be burdened with an unnaturally long pro- 
tasis. Tos. is right in declaring any change to be unnecessary, 
provided the two halves of vers. 7 and 8 are connected in this 
sense: vidi quod quum adulterain Israelitidem dimiseram, tamen 
non timeret ejus perjida soror Juda, If we compare vers. 7 
and 8 together, the correspondence between the two comes 
clearly out. In the first half of either verse Israel is spoken 
of, in the second Judah; while as to Israel, both verses state 
how God regarded the conduct of Israel, and as to Judah, how 
it observed and imitated Israel’s conduct. S78) corresponds to 
wos) in ver. 7. God thought the backsliding Israel will repent, 
and it did not, and this Judah saw. Thus, then, God saw that 
even the repudiation of the backsliding Israel for her adultery 
incited no fear in Judah, but Judah went and did whoredom 
like Israel. The true sense of ver. 8 is rendered obscure or 
difficult by the external co-ordination to one another of the two 
thoughts, that God has rejected Israel just because it has com- 
mitted adultery, and, that Judah nevertheless feared not; the 
second thouglit being introduced by Vav. In reality, however, 
the first shonld be subordinated to the second thus: that al- 
thongh I had to reject Israel, Judah yet feared not. What 
God saw is not the adultery and rejection or divorce of Israel, 
but that Judah nevertheless had no fear in committing and 
persisting in the self-same sin. The ‘3 belongs properly to 
ma N?, but this relation is obscured by the length of the 
prefixed grounding clause, and so MN N> is introduced by }. 
os) nin-o3by, literally: that for all the reasons, because the 
backslider had committed adultery, I put her away and gave 
her a bill of divorce; yet the faithless Judah feared not. In 
plain English: that, in spite of all my putting away the back- 
sliding Israel, and my giving her .. . because she had com- 
mitted adultery, yet the faithless Judah feared not. On 
mnma 15D, cf. Deut. xxiv. 1, 3. 

In ver. 9 Judah’s fornication with the false gods is further 
described. Here D3} 2p is rather stumbling, since ob vocem 
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scortationis cannot well be simply tantamount to ob famosam 
scortationem ; for dip, voice, tone, sound, din, noise, is distinct 
from DY or YOY, fame, rumour. All ancient translators have 
taken Sp from 5p, as being formed analogously to ph, Dh, ty; 
and a Masoretic note finds in the defective spelling p an in- 
dication of the meaning levitas. Yet we occasionally find Sip, 
voa, written defectively, e.g. Ex. iv. 8, Gen. xxvii. 22, xlv. 16. 
And the derivation from 5p gives no very suitable sense ; 
neither lightness nor despisedness is a proper predicate for 
whoredom, by which the land is polluted; only shame or 
shameful would suit, as it is put by Ew. and Graf. But there 
is no evidence from the usage of the language that Se has the 
meaning of rep. Yet more inadmissible is the conjecture of 
J.D. Mich., adopted by Hitz., that of reading bpp, stock, for 
ba, a stock being the object of her unchastity ; in support of 
which, reference is unfairly made to Hos. iv. 12. For there 
the matter in hand is rhabdomancy, with which the present 
passage has evidently nothing to do. The case standing thins, 
we adhere to the usual meaning of 5p: for the noise or din of 
her whoredom, not, for her crying whoredom (de Wette). Jere- 
miah makes use of this epithet to point out the open riotous 
orgies of idolatry. 129A is neither used in the active significa- 
tion of desecrating, nor is it to be pointed 920M) (Hiph.). On 
the last clause cf. ii. 27.—Ver. 10. But even with all this, ie. 
in spite of this deep degradation in idolatry, Judah returned 
not to God sincerely, but in hypocritical wise. “ And yet with 
all this,” Ros., following Rashi, refers to the judgment that had 
fallen on Israel (ver. 8); but this istooremote. The words can 
bear reference only to that which immediately precedes: even 
in view of all these sinful horrors the returning was not “ from 
the whole heart,” i.e. did not proceed from a sincere heart, but 
in falsehood and hypocrisy. For (the returning being that 
which began with the abolition of idolatrous public worship in 
Josiali’s reformation) the people had returned outwardly to the 
worship of Jahveh in the temple, but at heart they still clave 
to the idols. Although Josiah had put an end to the idol- 
worship, and though the people too, in the enthusiasm for the 
service of Jahveh, awakened by the solemn celebration of the 
passover, had broken in pieces the images and altars of the false 
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gods throughout the land, yet there was imminent danger that the 
people, alienated in heart from the living God, should take the 
suppression of open idolatry for a true return to God, and, vainly 
admiring themselves, shonld look upon themselves as righteous 
and pious. Against this delusion the prophet takes his stand. 
Vers. 11-18. Israel’s return, pardon, and blessedness.—Ver. 
11. “And Jahveh said to me, The backsliding one, Israel, is 
justified more than the faithless one, Judah. Ver. 12. Go 
and proclaim these words towards the north, and say, Turn, 
thou backsliding one, Israel, saith Jahveh; I will not look 
darkly on you, for I am gracious, saith Jalveh; I will not 
always be wrathful. Ver. 13. Only acknowledge thy guilt, 
for from Jaliveh thy God art thou fallen away, and hither and 
thither hast thou wandered to strangers under every green tree, 
but to my voice ye have not hearkened, saith Jahveh. Ver. 14. 
Return, backsliding sons, saith Jahveh; for J have wedded you 
to me, and will take you, one out of a city and two out of a 
race, and will bring you to Zion; Ver. 15. And will give you 
shepherds according to my heart, and they will feed you with 
knowledge and wisdom. Ver. 16. And it comes to pass, when 
ye increase and are fruitful in the land, in those days, saith 
Jahveh, they will no more say, ‘The ark of the covenant of 
Jahveh;’ and it will no more come to mind, and ye will no 
longer remember it nor miss it, and it shall not be made again. 
Ver. 17. In that time they shall call Jerusalem the throne of 
Jahveh; and to it all peoples shall gather themselves, be- 
cause the name of Jahveh is at Jerusalem: and no longer 
shall they walk after the stubbornness of their evil heart. Ver. 
18. In those days shall the house of Judah go along with the 
house of Israel, and together out of the land of midnight shall 
they come into the Jand which I have given for an inheritance 
unto your fathers.” In ver. 11, from the comparison of the 
faithless Judah with the backsliding Israel, is drawn the con- 
clusion: Israel stands forth more righteous than Judah. The 
same is said in other words by Ezekiel, xvi. 51 f.; ef. (Ezek.) 
xxili, 11. pT¥ in Piel is to show to be righteous, to justify. 
AvEI, her soul, te. herself. Israel appears more righteous than 
Judah, not because the apostasy and idolatry of the Israelites 
was less than that of the people of Judah; in this they are put 
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on tle same footing in vers. 6-10; in the like fashion both have 
played the harlot, i.e. stained themselves with idolatry (while 
by a rhetorical amplification the apostasy of Judah is in ver. 9 
represented as not greater than that of Israel). But it is inas- 
much as, in the first place, Judah had the warning example of 
Israel before its eyes, but would not be persnaded to repent- 
ance by Israel’s punishment; then again, Judah had more 
notable pledges than the ten tribes of divine grace, especially 
in the temple with its divinely-ordained cultus, in the Levitical 
priesthood, and in its race of kings chosen by God. Hence its 
fall into idolatry called more loudly for punishment than did 
that of the ten tribes; for these, after their disruption from 
Judah and the Davidic dynasty, had neither a lawful eultus, 
lawful priests, nor a divinely-ordained kingship. If, then, in 
spite of these privileges, Judah sank as far into idolatry as 
Israel, its offence was greater and more grievous than that of 
the ten tribes ; and it was surely yet more deserving of punish- 
ment than Israel, if it was resolved neither to be brought to re- 
flection nor moved to repentance from its evil ways by the 
judgment that had fallen upon Israel, and if, on the contrary, 
it returned to God only outwardly and took the opus operatum 
of the temple-service for genuine conversion. For “ the mea- 
sure of guilt is proportioned to the measure of grace.” Yet will 
not the Lord utterly cast off His people, ver. 12 ff. He sum- 
mons to repentance the Israelites who had now long been 
living in exile ; and to them, the backsliding sons, who confess 
their sin and return to Him, He offers restoration to the full 
favours of the covenant and to rich blessings, and this in order 
to humble Judah and to provoke it to jealousy. The eall to 
repentance which the prophet is in ver. 12 to proclaim towards 
the region of midnight, concerns the ten tribes living in Assyrian 
exile. bY, towards midnight, ze. into the northern provinces 
of the Assyrian empire the tribes had been carried away 
(2 Kings xvii. 6, xviii.11). 72%, return, se. to thy God. Not- 
withstanding that the subject which follows, 729, is fem., we 
have the masculine form here used ad sensum, because the faith- 
less Israel is the people of the ten tribes. °28 PES ND, I will 
not lower my countenance, is explained by Gen. iv. 5, Job xxix. 
24, and means to look darkly, frowningly, as outward expres- 
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sion of anger; and this without our needing to take ‘28 for 
"DYD as Kimchi does. For Iam ‘P00, gracions; cf. Ex. xsxiv. 6. 
As to is, see on ver. 5.—Ver. 13. An indispensable element 
of the return is: Acknowledge thy guilt, thine offence, for 
grievously hast thon offended ; thou art fallen away (JY), and 
y2TTAS aM, lit. hast scattered thy ways for strangers; Z.e. 
hither and thither, on many a track, hast thou run after the 
strange gods: cf. 11. 23. 

The repeated call sw, ver. 14, is, like that in ver. 12, ad- 
dressed to Israel in the narrower sense, not to the whole cove- 
nant people or to Judah. The “ backsliding sons” are “the 
backsliding Israel” of vers. 7, 8, 11 f., and of ver. 22. In ver. 
18 also Judah is mentioned only as it is in connection with 
Isracl. 022 ‘mya, licre and in xyxi. 32, is variously explained. 
There is no evidence for the meaning loathe, despise, which 
Ges. and Diet. in the Zee., following the example of Jos. 
Kimchi, Poeocke, A. Schultens, and others, attribute to the 
word >Y3; against this, cf. Hgstb. Christol. it, p. 375; nor 
is the sig. “rule” certified (LXX. Sore eyo xataxupiedow 
vuov); it cannot be proved from Isa. xxvi. 13. >Y2_ means 
only, own, possess; whence come the meanings, take to wife, 
have oneself married, which are to be maintained here and in 
xxsi. 32. In this view Jerome translates, guia ego vir vester ; 
Luther, denn ich will euch mir vertrauen ; Hgstb., denn ich traue 
euch mir an ;—the reception anew of the people being given 
under the figure of a new marriage. This acceptation is, how- 
ever, not suitable to the perf. ‘APY, for this, even if taken 
prophetically, cannot refer to a renewal of marriage which 
is to take place in the future. The perf. can be referred only 
to the marriage of Israel at the conclusion of the covenant on 
Sinai, and must be translated accordingly : I am your husband, 
or: I have wedded you to me. This is demanded by the 
grounding *3; for the summons to repent cannot give as its 
motive some future act of God, but must point to that covenant 
relationship founded in the past, which, though suspended for 
a time, was not wholly broken up.’ The promise of what 

* Calvin gives it rightly: ‘‘ Dizerat enim, se dedisse libellum repudii h. e. 


quasi publicis tabulis se testatum fuisse, nihil amplius sibi esse conjunctionis 
cum populo illo, Nam exilium erat instar divortii. Jam dicit: Ego sum 
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God will do if Israel repents is given only from ‘Amp (with 
1 consec.) onwards. The words, I take you, oue out of a city, 
two out of a race, are not with Kimchi to be so turned: if even 
a single Israelite dwelt in a heathen city; but thns: if from 
amongst the inhabitants of a city there returns to me but one, 
and if out of a whole race there return but two, I will gather 
even these few and bring them to Zion. Quite aside from the 
point is Hitz.’s remark, that in Mic. v. 1, too, a city is called ADN, 
and is equivalent to "NBvID, The numbers one and two them- 
selves show us that Mav’ is a larger community than the 
inhabitants of one town, ¢.e. that it indicates the great subdivi- 
sions into which the tribes of Israel were distributed. The 
thought, then, is this: Though but so small a number obey the 
call to repent, yet the Lord will save even these; He will ex- 
clude from salvation no one who is willing to return, but will 
increase the small number of the saved to a great nation. This 
promise is not only not contradictory of those which declare the 
restoration of Israel as a whole; but itis rather a pledge that 
God will forget no one who is willing to be saved, and shows 
the greatness of the divine compassion.—As to the historical 
reference, it is manifest that the promise cannot be limited, as 
it is by Theodrt. and Grot., to the return from the Assyrian 
and Babylonian exile; and although the majority of commen- 
tators take it so, it can as little be solely referred to the Mes- 
sianic times or to the time of the consummation of the kingdom 
of God. The fulfilment is accomplished gradually. It begins 
with the end of the Babylonian exile, in so far as at that time 
individual members of the ten tribes may have returned into 
the land of their fathers; it is continued in Messianic times 
during the lives of the apostles, by the reception, on the part of 
the Israelites, of the salvation that had appeared in Christ; it 
is carried on throughout the whole history of the Church, and 
attains its completion in the final conversion of Israel. This 
Messianic reference of the words is here the ruling one. This 
we may see from “bring you to Zion,” which is intelligible 


maritus vester. Nam etiamsi ego tam graviter lesus a vobis fuerim, quia 
fefellistis fidem mihi datam, tamen maneo in proposito, ut sim vobis maritus ; 
... et perinde ac si mihi semper fidem prestitissetis, tterum assuman vos, 
inguit.” 
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only when we look on Zion as the seat of the kingdom of God ; 
and yet more clearly is it seen from the further promise, vers. 
15-17, I will give you shepherds according to my heart, ete. 
By shepherds we are not to understand prophets and priests, 
but the civil authorities, rulers, princes, kings (cf. ii. 8, 26). 
This may not only be gathered from the parallel passage, chap. 
xxiii. 4, but is found in the v3, which is an unmistakeable 
allusion to 1 Sam. xiii. 14, where David is spoken of as a man 
whom Jahveh has sought out for Himself after His heart 
(32253), and has set to be prince over His people. They will 
feed you astm mya, Both these words are used adverbially. 
Mis a noun, and bata an infin.: deal wisely, possess, and 
show wisdom; the latter is as noun generally >a, Dan. i. 17, 
Prov. i. 3, xxi. 16, but is found also as injin. absol. ix. 23. A 
direct contrast to these shepherds is found in the earlier kings, 
whom Israel had itself appointed according to the desire of its 
heart, of whom the Lord said by Hosea, They have set up kings 
(to themselves), but not by me (viii. 4); kings who seduced 
the people of God to apostasy, and encouraged them in it. “In 
the whole of the long series of Israelitish rulers we find no 
Jehoshaphat, no Hezekiah, no Josiah; and quite as might have 
been expected, for the foundation of the throne of Israel was 
insurrection” (Hgstb.). But if Israel will return to the Lord, 
He will give it rulers according to His heart, like David (cf. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 23, Hos. iii. 5), who did wisely Orb) in all his ways, 
and with whom Jaliveh was (1 Sam. xviii. 147.; cf. 1 Kings 
ii. 8). The knowledge and wisdom consists in the keeping and 
doing of the law of God, Deut. iv. 6, xxix. 8. As regards 
form, the promise attaches itself to the circumstances of the 
earlier times, and is not to be understood of particular historical 
rulers in the period after the exile; it means simply that the 
Lord will give to Israel, when it is converted to Him, good and 
faithful governors who will rule over it in the spirit of David. 
But the Davidie dynasty culminates in the kingship of the 
Messiah, who is indeed named David by the prophets; ef. 
xxii. 4, 

In vers. 16 and 17 also the thought is clothed in a form cha- 
racteristic of the Old Testament. When the returned Israelites 
shall increase and be fruitful in the land, then shall they uo 
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more remember the ark of the covenant of the Lord or feel the 
want of it, because Jerusalem will then be the throne of the 
Lord. The fruitfulness and increase of the saved remnant is a 
constant feature in the picture of Israel’s Messianic future ; cf. 
xxiii. 3, Ezek. xxxvi. 11, Hos. ii. 1. This promise rests on the 
blessing given at the creation, Gen. i. 28. God as creator and 
preserver of the world increases mankind together with the 
creatures; even so, as covenant God, He increases His people 
Israel. Thus He increased the sons of Israel in Egypt to be a 
numerous nation, Ex. i. 12: thus, too, He will again make frnit- 
ful and multiply the small number of those who have been 
saved from the judgment that scattered Israel amongst the 
heathen. In the passages which treat of this blessing, 773 
generally precedes 127; here, on the contrary, and in Hzek. 
xxxvi. 11, the latter is put first. The words ‘31 1198 x must 
not be translated: they will speak no more of the ark of the 
covenant ; VON c. aceus. never has this meaning. They must 
be taken as the substance of what is said, the predicate being 
omitted for rhetorical effect, so that the words are to be taken 
as an exclamation. Hgstb. supplies: It is the aim of all our 
wishes, the object of our longing. Mov. simply: It is our 
most precious treasure, or the glory of Israel, 1 Sam. iv. 21 f.; 
Ps, Ixxviii. 61. And they will no more remember it. Ascend 
into the heart, de. came to mind, joined with 13! here and in 
Isa. Ixv. 17; cf. Jer. vii. 31, xxxii. 35, li. 50, 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
VIpB NA, and they will not miss it; cf. Isa. xxxiv. 16, 1 Sam. 
xx. 6, etc. This meaning is called for by the context, and 
especially by the next clause: it will not be made again. Hitz.’s 
objection against this, that the words cannot mean this, is an 
arbitrary dictum. Non jiet amplius (Chr. B. Mich.), or, it will 
not happen any more, is an unsuitable translation, for this 
would be but an unmeaning addition ; and the expansion, that 
the ark will be taken into the battle as it formerly was, is such 
a manifest rabbinical attempt to twist the words, that it needs 
no further refutation. Luther's translation, nor offer more 
there, is untenable, since 7¥Y by itself never means offer. 
The thought is this: then they will no longer have any 
feeling of desire or want towards the ark. And wherefore? 
The answer is contained in ver. 17a: At that time will they 
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call Jerusalem the throne of Jahveh. The ark was the throne 
of Jahveh, inasmuch as Jahveh, in fulfilment of His pro- 
mise in Ex. xxv. 22, and as covenant God, was ever present 
to His people in a cloud over the extended wings of the two 
cherubim that were upon the covering of the ark of the law; 
from the mercy-seat too, between the two cherubs, He spake 
with His people, and made known to them His gracious pre- 
sence: Lev. xvi. 2; cf. 1 Chron. xiii. 6, Ps. Ixxx. 2,1 Sam. 
iv. 4. The ark was therefore called the footstool of God, 
1 Chron. xxviii. 2; Ps. xcix. 5, exxxii. 7; Lam. ii, 1. But in 
future Jerusalem is to be, and to be called, the throne of Jahveh ; 
and itis in such a manner to take the place of the ark, that the 
people will neither miss it nor make any more mention of it. 
The promise by no means presumes that when Jeremiah spoke 
or wrote this prophecy the ark was no longer in existence ; 
“was gone out of sight in some mysterious manner,” as Movers, 
Chron. 8. 189, and Hitz. suppose,’ but only that it will be lost 
or destroyed. This could happen only at and along with the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; and history testifies that the temple 
after the exile had no ark. Hence it is justly concluded that 
the ark had perished in the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, and that upon the rebuilding of the temple after the 
exile, the ark was not restored, because the nucleus of it, the 
tables of the law written by the finger of God, could not be con- 
structed by the hand of man. Without the ark the second 
temple was also without the gracious presence of Jahveh, the 
Shechinah or dwelling-place of God ; so that this temple was no 
longer the throne of God, but only a seeming temple, without 
substance or reality. And thus the Old Testament covenant 


1 Against this Hgstb. well says, that this allegation springs from the in- 
capacity of modern exegesis to accommodate itself to the prophetic antici- 
pation of the future; and that we might as well infer from iii. 18, that at 
the time these words were spoken, the house of Judah must already in some 
mysterious manner have come into the land of the north. 2 Chron. xxxv.3 
furnishes nuimpeachable testimony to the existence of the ark in the 18th 
year of Josiah. And even Graf says he cannot find anything to justify 
Movers’ conclusion, since from the special stress laid on the fact that ata 
future time they will have the ark no longer, it might more naturally be 


inferred that the ark was still in the people’s possession, and was an object 
of care to them. 
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had come to an end. “ We have here then before us,” Hgstb. 
truly observes, “the announcement of an entire overthrow of 
the earlier form of the kingdom; but it is such an overthrow 
of the form that it is at the same time the highest perfection of 
the substance—a process like that in seed-corn, which only dies 
in order to bring forth much fruit; like that in the body, which 
is sown a corruptible that it may rise an incorruptible.” For 
the dwelling and enthronement of the Lord amidst His peaple 
was again to come about, but in a higher form. Jerusalem is 
to become the throne of Jahveh, ¢.e. Jerusalem is to be for the 
renewed Israel that which the ark had been for the former 
Israel, the holy dwelling-place of God. Under the old cove- 
nant Jerusalem had been the city of Jahveh, of the great 
King (Ps. xlviii. 3); because Jerusalem had possessed the 
temple, in which the Lord sat enthroned in the holy of holies 
over the ark. If in the future Jerusalem is to become the 
throne of the Lord instead of the ark, Jerusalem must itself 
become a sanctuary of God; God the Lord must fill all Jeru- 
salem with His glory (1123), as Isaiah prophesied He would in 
chap. lx., of which prophecy we have the fulfilment portrayed 
in Apoc. xxi. and xxii. Jeremiah does not more particularly 
explain how this is to happen, or how the raising of Jerusalem 
to be the throne of the Lord is to be accomplished; for he is 
not seeking in this discourse to proclaim the future reconstitu- 
tion of the kingdom of God. His immediate aim is to clear 
away the false props of their confidence from a people that set 
its trust in the possession of the temple and the ark, and 
further to show it that the presence of the temple and ark will 
not protect it from judgment; that, on the contrary, the Lord 
will reject faithless Judah, destroying Jerusalem and the temple; 
that nevertheless He will keep His covenant promises, and that 
by receiving again as His people the repentant members of the 
ten tribes, regarded by Judah as wholly repudiated, with whom 
indeed He will renew His covenant. 

As a consequence of Jerusalem’s being raised to the glory of 
being the Lord’s throne, all nations will gather themselves to 
her, the city of God; cf. Zech. ii. 15. Indeed in the Old Tes- 
tament every revelation of the glory of God amongst His people 
attracted the heathen; cf. Jos. ix. 9 ff. m7 OY, not, to the 
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name of Jahveh towards Jerusalem (Hitz.), but, because of 
the name of Jahveh at Jerusalem (as in Jos. ix. 9), i.e. because 
Jaliveh reveals His giory there; for the name of Jahveh is 
Jahveh Himself in the making of His glorious being known in 
deeds of almighty power and grace. abviwd, prop. belonging 
to Jerusalem, because the name makes itself known there; cf. 
xvi. 19, Mic. iv. 2, Zech. viii. 22,—The last clause, they will 
walk no more, ete., refers not to the heathen peoples, but to 
the Israelites as being the principal subject of the discourse (cf. 
v. 16), since 2? NNW is used of Israel in all the cases (vii. 24, 
ix. 13, xi. 8, xii, 10, xvi. 12, xviii. 12, xxiii. 17, and Ps. lxxxi. 
13), thus corresponding to the original in Deut. xxix. 18, 
whence it is taken. MU, prop. firmness, but in Hebr. 
always sensu malo: obstinacy, obduracy of heart, see in 
Deut. Le. ; here strengthened by the adjective ¥7 belonging 
to 037.—Ver. 18. In those days when Jernsalem is glorified 
by being made the throne of the Lord, Judah along with Israel 
will come out of the north into the land which the Lord gave 
to their fathers. As the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
temple is foretold implicite in ver. 16, so here the expulsion of 
Judah into exile is assumed as having already taken place, and 
the return not of Israel only, but of Judah too is announced, 
as in Hos. ii. 2, and more fully in Ezek. xxvii. 16 ff. We shonld 
note the arrangement, the house of Judah with (by, prop. on) the 
house of Israel; this is as mnch as to say that Israel is the 
first to resolve on a return and to arise, and that Judah joins 
itself to the house of Israel. Judah is thus subordinated to the 
house of Israel, because the prophet is here seeking chiefly to 
announce the return of Israel to the Lord. It can surely not 
be necessary to say that, as regards the fulfilment, we are not 
entitled hence to infer that the remnant of the ten tribes will 
positively be converted to the Lord and redeemed out of exile 
sooner than the remnant of Judah. For more on this point see 
on xxxi. 8. 

Vers. 19-25. The return of Israel to its God.—Ver. 19. “I 
thonght, O how J will put thee among the sons, and give thee 
a delightful land, a heritage of the chiefest splendour of the 
nations! and thought, ‘My Father, ye will cry to me, and not 
turn yourselves away from me. Ver. 20. Truly as a wife faith- 
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lessly forsakes her mate, so are ye become faithless towards me, 
house of Israel, saith Jahveh. Ver. 21. A voice upon the bare- 
topped hills is heard, suppliant weeping of the sons of Israel ; 
for that they have made their way crooked, forsaken Jahveh 
their God. Ver. 22. ‘Return, ye backsliding sons, I will heal 
your backslidings.’ Behold, we come to thee; for Thou Jahveli 
art our God. Ver. 23. Truly the sound from the hills, from 
the mountains, is become falsehood: truly in Jahveh our God 
is the salvation of Israel. Ver. 24. And shame hath devoured 
the gains of our fathers from our yonth on; their sheep and 
their oxen, their sons and their daughters. Ver. 25. Let us lie 
down in our shame, and let our disgrace cover us; for against 
Jahveh our God have we sinned, we and our fathers, from our 
youth even unto this day, and have not listened to the voice of 
our God.’ Hitz. takes vers. 18 and 19 together, without giving 
an opinion on ‘728 "238), Ew. joins ver. 19 to the preceding, 
and begins a new strophe with ver. 21. Neither assumption 
can be justified. With ver. 18 closes the promise which formed 
the burden of the preceding strophe, and in ver. 19 there begins 
a new train of thought, the announcement as to how Israel comes 
to a consciousness of sin and returns penitent to the Lord its 
God (vers. 21-25). The transition to this announcement is 
formed by vers. 19 and 20, in which the contrast between God’s 
fatherly designs and Israel’s faithless bearing towards God is 
brought prominently forward; and by ‘R28 ‘2591 it is attached 
to the last clause of the 18th verse. His having mentioned the 
Jand into which the Israelites would again return, carries the 
prophet’s thoughts back again to the present and the past, to 
the bliss which Jahveh had designed for them, forfeited by their 
faithless apostasy, and to be regained only by repentant return 
(Graf), “I thought,” refers to the time when God gave the 
land to their fathers for an inheritance. Then spake, i.e. thought, 
I; cf. Ps. xxxi. 23. How I will set thee or place thee among 
the sons! ¢.¢. how I will make thee glorious among the sons (Mv 
e. accus. and 2, as in 2 Sam, xix. 29). No valid objection 
against this is founded by Hitz.’s plea that in that case we must 
read WNW, and that by Jeremiah, the teacher of morals, no 
heathen nation, or any but Isracl, can ever be regarded as a 
son of God (xxxi. 9, 20). The fem. 3Mz'8 is explained by the 
VOL. I. G 
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personification of Judah and Israel as two sisters, extending 
throughout the whole prophecy. The other objection is erro- 
neous as to the fact. In xxxi. 9 Jahveh calls Ephraim, = Israel, 
his first-born son, as all Israel is called by God in Ex. iv. 22. 
But the conception of first-born has, as necessary correlate, that 
of other “sons.” Inasmuch as Jahveh the God of Israel is 
creator of the world and of all men, all the peoples of the earth 
are His 0°32; and from amongst all the peoples He has made 
choice of Israel as mdi, or chosen him for His first-born son. 
Hitz?s translation: how will I endow thee with children, is 
contrary to the usage of the language.—The place which God 
willed to give Israel amongst His children is specified by the 
next clause: and I willed to give thee a delightful land (7350 (18 
as in Zech. vii. 14, Ps. cvi, 24). niNI¥ “2S, ornament of orna- 
ments, i.e. the greatest, most splendid ornament. For there can 
be no doubt that Nisy does not come from N3¥, but, with 
Kimchi after the Targum, is to be derived from ‘28; for the 
plural O23 from ‘29 may pass into ON3s, cf. Gesen. § 93. 68, 
as Ew., too, in § 186, e, admits, though he takes our NiN2¥ from 
N2¥, and strains the meaning into: an heirloom-adorument 
amidst the hosts of heathen. After such proofs of a father’s 
love, God expected that Israel would by a true cleaving to Him 
show some return of filial affection. To cry, “My father,” is a 
token of a child’s love and adherence. The Cheé, 381PM and 
sw are not to be impugned; the Keris are unnecessary altera- 
tions.—Ver. 20. But Israel did not meet the expectation. Like 
a faithless wife from her husband, Israel fell away from its God. 
The particle of comparison 7¢'N3 is omitted before the verb, as in 
Isa. lv. 9, cf. 10 and 11. ¥) does not precisely mean husband, nor 
yet paramour, but friend and companion, and so here is equal 
to wedded husband. 32 ¢. 1, withdraw faithlessly from one, 
faithlessly forsake,—c. 3, be faithless, deal faithlessly with one. 

Yet Israel will come to a knowledge of its iniquity, and bitterly 
repent it, ver. 21. From the heights where idolatry was prac- 
tised, the prophet already hears in spirit the lamentations and 
supplications of the Israelites entreating for forgiveness, oy 
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had made their way crooked, i.e. had entered on a crooked 
path, had forgotten their God.—Ver. 22. The prophet further 
overhears in spirit, as answer to the entreaty of the Israelites, 
the divine invitation and promise: Return, ye backsliding 
children (cf. ver. 14), J will heal your backslidings. E08 for 
seuN, Backslidings, ¢.e. mischief which backsliding has brought, 
the wounds inflicted by apostasy from God; cf. ‘Hos. xiv. 5, a 
passage which was in the prophet’s mind ; and for the figure of 
healing, cf. Jer. xxx. 17, xxxiii. 6. To this promise they answer : 
Behold, we come to Thee (M8 for USN8 from NNN, Isa. xxi. 12, 
for Nn), for Thon art Jahveh, art our God. Of this confession 
they further state the cause in vers. 23-25.—Ver. 23. From the 
false gods they have gained but disgrace; the salvation of Israel 
is found only in Jahveh their God. The thought now given is 
clearly expressed in the second clause of the verse; less clear is 
the meaning of the first clause, which tells what Israel had got 
from idolatry. The difficulty lies in 0° }i07, which the early 
commentators so joined together as to make ion stat. consér. 
(ion), LX. es edSos Foav of Bovvol cat 1 Stvayis tov 
épéwy. Jerome: mendaces erant colles et multitudo (s. fortitudo) 
montium. Similarly Hitz. and Graf: from the hills the host 
(or tumult) of the mountains is (for) a delusion; Hitz. under- 
standing by the host of the mountains the many gods, or the 
numerous statues of them that were erected at the spots where 
they were worshipped, while Graf takes the tumult of the 
mountains to mean the turmoil of the pilgrims, the exulting 
cries of the celebrants. But it is as impossible that “the 
sound of the hills” should mean the multitude of the gods, as 
that it should mean the tumult of the pilgrims upon the 
mountains. Besides, the expression, “the host or tumult of the 
mountains comes from the hills,” would be singularly tautolo- 
gical. These reasons are enough to show that O00 cannot 
be a genitive dependent on j\on, but must be taken as co- 
ordinate with niy2yd, so that the preposition }2 will have to be 
repeated before 597, But jo? must be the subject of the 
clause, else there would be no subject at all. 0) means bustle, 
eager crowd, tumult, noise, and is also used of the surging mass 
of earthly possessions or riches, Ps. xxxvil. 16, Isa. lx. 5 

Schnur., Ros. Maur., de W., have preferred the fast meaning, 
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and have put the sense thus: vana est ex collibus, vana ex monti« 
bus afluentia, or: delusive is the abundance that comes from 
the hills, from the mountains. This view is not to be over- 
thrown by Graf’s objection, that we cannot here entertain the 
idea of abundance, however imaginary, acquired by the Israelites 
through idolatry, seeing that in the next verses it is declared 
that the false gods have devoured the wealth which the Israelites 
had inherited and received from God. For in the present con- 
nection the abundance would be not a real but expected or 
imagined abundance, the delusiveness of which would be shown 
in the next verse by the statement that the false gods had 
devoured the acquisitions of Israel. But to take {i073 in the 
sense of afluentia seems questionable here, when the context 
makes no reference to wealth or earthly riches, and where the 
abundance of the hills and mountains cannot be understood to 
mean their produce; the abundance is that which the idolatry 
practised upon the hills and mountains brought or was expected 
to bring to the people. Hence, along with Ew., we take this 
word in the sig. tumult or noise, and by it we understand the 
wild uproarious orgies of idolatry, which, acccording to vers. 2 
and 6, were practised on the hills and mountains (7731 2p, ver. 9). 
Thus we obtain the sense already given by the Targ.: in vanum 
coluimus super collibus et non in utilitatem congregavimus nos 
(NIU*FINN, prop. tumultuati sumus) super montibus, ¢.e. delusive 
and profitless were our idolatrous observances upon the heights. 

In ver, 24 we are told in what particulars idolatry became 
to them p82. nwan, the shame, opprobrious expression for 
dyan, equal to shame-god, cf. xi. 13 and Hos. ix. 10; since the 
worship of Baal, 7.e. of the false gods, resulted in disgrace to the 
people. He devoured the wealth of our fathers, namely, their 
sheep and oxen, mentioned as a specimen of their wealth, and 
their sons and daughters. The idols devoured this wealth, not 
in respect that sheep and oxen, and, on Moloch’s altar, children 
too, were sacrificed, for sheep aud oxen were offered to Jahveh; 
but because idolatry drew down judgments on the people and 
brought about the devastation of the land by enemies who 
devoured the substance of the people, and slew sons and 
daughters, Deut. xxvili, 30, 33. From our youth on ;—the 
youth of the people is the period of the judges.—Ver. 25. The 
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people does not repudiate this shame and disgrace, but is willing 
to endure it patiently, since by its sin it has fully deserved it. 
na3v3, not: we lie, but: we will lay us down in our shame, as 
aman in pain and grief throws himself on the ground, or on 
his couch (cf. 2 Sam. xii, 16, xiii. 31, 1 Kings xxi. 4), in order 
wholly to give way to the feelings that crush him down. Aud 
let our disgrace cover us, t.¢. enwrap us as a mourning robe or 
cloak; cf. Ps. xxxv. 26, cix. 29, Mic. vii. 10, Obad. ver. 10. 
Chap. iv. 1, 2. The answer of the Lord.—Ver. 1. “If thon 
returnest, Israel, saith Jahveh, returnest to me; and if 
thou puttest away thine abominations from before my face, 
and strayest not, Ver. 2. And swearest, As Jahveh liveth, 
in truth, with right, and uprightness; then shall the na- 
tions bless themselves in Him, and in Him make their boast.” 
Graf errs in taking these verses as a wish: if thon wouldst 
but repent ... and swear ... and if they blessed them- 
selves. His reason is, that the conversion and reconciliation 
with Jahveh has uot yet taken place, and are yet only hoped 
for; and he cites passages for O8 with the force of a wish, as 
Gen. xiii. 3, xxviii. 13, where, however, 8} or 19 is joined with 
it. But if we take all the verbs in the same construction, we 
get a very cumbrous result; and the reason alleged proceeds 
upon a prosaic misconception of the dramatic nature of the 
prophet’s mode of presentation from iii. 21 onwards. Just as 
there the prophet hears in spirit the penitent supplication of the 
people, so here he hears the Lord’s answer to this supplication, 
by inward vision seeing the future as already present. The 
early commentators have followed the example of the LXX. 
and Vulg. in construing the two verses differently, and take bys 
WA and Wn NY as apodoses: if thou returnest, Israel, then 
return to me; or, if thou, Israel, returnest to me, then shalt 
thou return, se. into thy fatherland; and if thou puttest away 
thine abominations from before mine eyes, then shalt thou no 
longer wander ; and if thou swearest . . . then will they bless 
themselves. But by reason of its position after 17° DN) it is 
impossible to connect yg with the protasis. It would be more 
natural to take Wn “ON as apodosis, the ON being put first for 
the sake of emphasis. But if we take it as apodosis at all, the 
apodosis of the second half of the verse does not rightly corre- 
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spond to that of the first half. ‘2n N> would need to be 
translated, “then shalt thon no longer wander without fixed 
habitation,” and so would refer to the condition of the people 
as exiled. But for this 2 is not a suitable expression. 
Besides, it is difficult to justify the introduction of D8 before 
nyawn, since an apodosis has already preceded. For these 
reasons we are bound to prefer the view of Ew. and Hitz., that 
vers. 1 and 2a contain nothing bunt protases. The removal of 
the abominations from before God’s face is the utter extirpation 
of idolatry, the negative moment of the return to the Lord; 
and the swearing by the life of Jahveh is added as a positive 
expression of their acknowledgment of the true God. 3h is 
the wandering of the idolatrous people after this and the other 
false god, ii. 23 and iii. 18. “ And strayest not” serves to 
strengthen “ puttest away thine abominations.” A sincere 
return to God demanded not only the destruction of images 
and the suppression of idol-worship, but also the giving up of 
all wandering after idols, ¢.e, seeking or longing after other gods. 
Similarly, swearing by Jalhiveh is strengthened by the additions: 
nodosa, in truth, not deceptively (1p8%, v. 2), and with right and 
cence ie. in a just cause, and with honest intentions.— 
The promise, “they shall bless themselves,” etc., has in it an 
allusion to the patriarchal promises in Gen. xii. 3, xviti. 18, 
xxil. 18, xxvi. 4, xxvii. 14, but itis not, as most commentators, 
following Jerome, suppose, a direct citation of these, and 
certainly not “a learned quotation from a book” (Ew.), in 
which case {2 would be referable, as in those promises, to Israel, 
the seed of Abraham, and would stand for 72. This is put out 
of the question by the parallel span! im, which never occurs but 
with the sense of glorying in God the ene ef. Isa. xli. 16, Ps, 
xxxiv. 3, Isiv. 11, ev. 3, and Jer. ix. 22. Hence it follows ‘that 
ja must be reread; as Calv. refers it, to mm, just as in Isa. 
Ixv. 16: the nations will bless themselves in or with Jahveh, 
i.e. will desire and appropriate the blessing of Jahveh and 
glory in the true God. Even under this acceptation, the only 
one that can be justified from an exegetical point of view, the 
words stand in manifest relation to the patriarchal blessing. 
If the heathen peoples bless themselves in the name of 
Jahveh, then are they become partakers of the salvation 
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that comes from Jahveh; and if this blessing comes to them 
as a consequence of the true conversion of Israel to the Lord, 
as a fruit of this, then it has come to them through Israel as 
the channel, as the patriarchal blessings declare disertis verbis. 
Jeremiah does not lay stress upon this intermediate agency of 
Israel, but leaves it to be indirectly understood from the unmis- 
takeable allusion to the older promise. The reason for the ap- 
plication thus given by Jeremiah to the divine promise made 
to the patriarchs is found in the aim and scope of the present 
discourse. The appointment of Israel to be the channel of 
salvation for the nations is an outcome of the calling grace of 
God, and the fulfilment of this gracious plan on the part of 
God is an exercise of the same grace—a grace which Israel 
by its apostasy does not reject, but helps onwards towards its 
ordained issue. The return of apostate Israel to its God is indeed 
necessary ere the destined end be attained; it is not, however, 
the ground of the blessing of the nations, but only one means 
towards the consummation of the divine plan of redemption, a 
plan which embraces all mankind. Israel’s apostasy delayed 
this consummation ; the conversion of Israel will have for its 
issue the blessing of the nations. 


Chap. iv. 3-31. THREATENING OF JUDGMENT UPON JERU- 
SALEM AND JUDAH.—If Judah and Jerusalem do not reform, 
the wrath of God will be inevitably kindled against them (vers. 
3,4). Already the prophet sees in spirit the judgment bursting 
in upon Judah from the north, to the dismay of all who were 
accounting themselves secure (vers. 5-10). Like a hot tem- 
pest-blast it rushes on, because of the wickedness of Jerusalem 
(vers. 11-18), bringing desolation and ruin on the besotted 
people, devastating the whole Jand, and not to be turned aside 
by any meretricious devices (vers. 19-31). 

Ver. 3. “For thus hath Jahveh spoken to the men of Judah 
and to Jerusalem: Break up for yourselves new ground, and sow 
not among thorns. Ver. 4. Circumcise yourselves to Jahveh, 
and take away the foreskins of your heart, men of Judah and 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, lest my fury break forth like fire and 
burn unquenchably, because of the evil of your doings.” The 
exhortation to a reformation of life is attached by ‘2, as being 
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the ground of it, to the preceding exhortation to return, The 
aWA DN, ver. 1, contained the indirect call to repent. In ver. 1 
this was addressed to Israel. In ver. 3 the call comes to Judah, 
which the prophet had already in his eye in chap. iii.; cf. iii. 
7, 8, 10, 11. The transition from Israel to Judah in the 
phrase: for thus saith Jaliveh, is explained by the introduction 
of a connecting thought, which can without difficulty be sup- 
plied from the last clause of ver. 2; the promise that the nations 
bless themselves in Jahveh will come to be fulfilled. The 
thought to be supplied is: this conversion is indispensable for 
Judah also, for Judah too must begin a new life. Without 
conversion there is no salvation. The evil of their doings 
brings nought but heavy judgments with it. x, as often, in 
collective sense, since the plural of this word was little in use, 
see in Josh. ix. 6. 3 19 13, as in Hos. x. 12, plough up new 
land, to bring new untilled soil under cultivation—a figure for 
the reformation of life; as much as to say, to prepare new 
ground for living on, to begin a new life. Sow not among 
thorns. The seed-corns are the good resolutions which, when 
they have sunk into the soil of the mind, should spring up 
into deeds (Hitz.). The thorns which choke the good seed 
as it grows (Mat. xiii. 7) are not mala vestra studia (Ros.), but 
the evil inclinations of the unrenewed heart, which thrive luxu- 
riantly like thorns. ‘“Circumcise you to the Lord” is explained 
by the next clause: remove the foreskins of your heart. The 
stress lies in mm; in this is implied that the circumcision 
should not be in the flesh merely. In the flesh all Jews were 
circumcised. If they then are called to circumcise themselves 
to the Lord, this must be meant spiritually, of the putting away 
of the spiritual impurity of the heart, i.e. of all that hinders the 
sanctifying of the heart; see in Deut. x. 16. The plur. niny 
is explained by the figurative use of the word, and the reading 
now, presented by some codd., is a correction from Deut. x. 16. 
The foreskins are the evil lusts and longings of the heart. 
Lest my fury break forth like fire; cf. vil. 20, Amos v. 6, Ps. 
Ixxxix. 47. ‘Dp y5 "389 as in Deut. xxviii. 20. This judgment 
of wrath the prophet already in spirit sees breaking on Judah. 
Vers. 5-10. From the north destruction approaches.—Ver. 5, 
“Proclaim in Judah, and in Jerusalem let it be heard, and say, 
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Blow the trumpet in the land; cry with a loud voice, and say, 
Assemble, and let us go into the defenced cities. Ver. 6. Raise 
a standard toward Zion: save yourselves by flight, linger not - 
for from the north I bring evil and great destruction. Ver. 7. 
A lion comes np from his thicket, and a destroyer of the 
nations is on his way, comes forth from his place, to make thy 
land a waste, that thy cities be destroyed, without an inhabitant. 
Ver. 8. For this gird you in sackcloth, lament and howl, for 
the heat of Jahveh’s anger hath not turned itself from us. 
Ver. 9. And it cometh to pass on that day, saith Jaliveh, the 
heart of the king and the heart of the princes shall perish, and 
the priests shall be confounded and the prophets amazed.” 
The invasion of a formidable foe is here represented witli 
poetic animation ; the inhabitants being called upon to publish 
the enemy’s approach throughout the land, so that every one 
may hide himself in the fortified cities." The 1 before pA 


’ By this dreaded foe the older commentators understand the Chaldeans ; 
but some of the moderns will have it that the Scythians are meant. Among 
the latter are Dahler, Hitz., Ew., Bertheau (z. Gesch. der Isr.), Movers, and 
others; and they have been preceded by Eichhorn (Hebr. Proph. ii. 96/), 
Cramer (in the Comm. on Zephaniah, under the title Scythische Denkmdler 
in Paldstina, 1777). On the basis of their hypothesis, M. Duncker (Gesch. 
des Alterth. S. 751 ff.) has sketched out a minute picture of the inundation 
of Palestine by hordes of Scythian horsemen in the year 626, according to 
the prophecies of Jeremiah and Zephaniah. For this there is absolutely 
no historical support, although Roesch in his archeological investigations 
on Nabopolassar (Deutsch-morgld. Zischr. xv. S. 502 ff.), who, according to 
him, was a Scythian king, alleges that ‘‘ pretiy nearly all (?) exegetical 
authorities ” understand these prophecies of the Scythians (8. 536). For 
this view can be neither justified exegetically nor made good historically, as 
has been admitted and proved by A. Kueper (Jerem. libr. ss. int. p. 13 sq.), 
and Ad. Strauss (Vaticin. Zeph. p. xviii. sq.), and then by Tholuck (die Pro- 
pheten u. ihre Weiss, 8. 94 ff.), Graf (Jer. S. 16 ff.), Nag., and others. Ou 
exegetical grounds the theory is untenable; for in the descriptions of the 
northern foe, whose invasion of Judah Zephaniah and Jeremiah threaten, 
there is not the faintest hint that can be taken to point io the Scythian 
squadrons, and, on the contrary, there is much that cannot be suitable to 
these wandering hordes. The enemies approaching like clouds, their 
chariots like the whirlwind, with horses swifter than eagles (Jer. iv. 13), 
every city fleeing from the noise of the horsemen and of the bowmen 
(iv. 29), and the like, go to form a description obviously founded on Deut. 
xxviii. 49 ff., and on the account of the Chaldeans (n’1W3) in Hab. i. 7-11,— 


a fact which leads Roesch to suppose Habakkuk meant Scythian by pv. 
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in the Chet. has evidently got into the text through an error in 
transcription, and the Keri, according to which all the old 
versions translate, is the only correct reading. “Blow the 
trumpet in the land,” is that which is to be proclaimed or 
published, and the blast into the far-sounding "Bit is the signal 
of alarm by which the people was made aware of the danger 
that threatened it; cf. Joel ii. 1, Hos. v. 8. The second 
clause expresses the same matter in an intensified form and 


All the Asiatic world-powers had horsemen, war-chariots, and archers, and 
we do not know that the Scythians fought on chariots. Nor was it at all 
according to the plan of Scythian hordes to besiege cities and earry the 
vanqnished people into exile, as Jeremiah prophesies of these enemies. 
Again, in chap. xxv., where he expressly names Nebuchadnezzar the king 
of Babel as the fulfiller of judgment foretold, Jeremiah mentions the enemy 
in the same words as in i. 15, jipy ninasvn-ba (xxv. 9), and represents the 
accomplishment of judgment by Nebuchadnezzar as the fulfilment of all 
the words he had been prophesying since the 13th year of Josiah. This 
makes itas clear as possible that Jeremiah regarded the Chaldeans as the 
families of the peoples of the north who were to lay Judah waste, conquer 
Jernsalem, and scatter its iuhabitants amongst the heathen. In a historical 
reference, also, the Seythiau theory is quite unfounded. The account in 
Herod. i. 103-105 of the incursion of the Scythians into Media and of domi- 
nion exercised over Asia for 28 years by them, does say that they came to 
Syrian Palestine and advanced on Egypt, but by means of presents were 
induced by King Psammetichns to withdraw, that they marched back again 
without committing any violence, and that only éafyo: civés advav plundered 
the temple of Venns Urania at Ascalon on the way back. But these accounts, 
taken at their strict historical valne, tell us nothing more than that one 
swarm of the Scythian hordes, which overspread Media and Asia Minor, 
entered Palestine and penetrated to the borders of Egypt, passing by the 
ancient track of armies across the Jordan at Bethshan, and through the 
plain of Jezreel along the Philistine coast; that here they were bought off 
by Psammetichus and retired withont even so much as tonching on the 
kingdom of Judah on their way. The historical books of the Old Testament 
have no knowledge whatever of any incursion into Judah of Scythians or 
other northern nations during the reign of Josiah. On the other hand, we 
give no weight to the argument that the march of the Scythians through 
Syria against Egypt had taken place in the 7th or Sth year of Josiah, afew 
years before Jeremiah’s public appearance, and so could be no subject 
for his prophecies (Thol., Graf, Nag.). For the chronological data of the 
ancients as to the Scythian invasion are not so definite that we can draw 
confident conclusions from them; cf. M. v. Niebuhr, Ges. Assurs u. Babels, 
S. 67 ff. 

All historical evidence for a Scythian inroad into Judah being thus en- 
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with plainer words, Cry, make full (the crying), ée. ery with 
a full clear voice; gather, and let us go into the fortified cities ; 
cf, viii. 14. This was the meaning of the trumpet blast. Raise 
a banner pointing towards Zion, ¢.e. showing the fugitives the 
way to Zion as the safest stronghold in the kingdom. 02, a 
lofty pole with a waving flag (Isa. xxxiii. 23 ; Ezek. xxvii. 7), 
erected upon mountains, spread the alarm farther than even 
the sound of the pealing trumpet; see in Isa. v. 26. YA, 


tirely wanting, the supporters of this hypothesis can make nothing of any 
point save the Greek name Scythopolis for Bethshan, which Dunck. calls “a 
memorial for Judah of the Scythian raid.” We find the name in Judges 
1. 27 of the LXX., Basdocy 4 tors Sxvdav wérrz, and from this come the 
Sxvdéroars of Judith iii. 10, 2 Macc. xii. 29, and in Joseph. Ant. v. 1. 22, 
xii. 8. 5, etc. Even if we do not hold, as Reland, Pal. ill. p. 992, does, that 
the gloss, 4 tert Sxvéay réass, Judges i. 27, has heen interpolated late into 
the LXX.; even if we admit that it originated with the translator, the 
fact that the author of the LXX., who lived 300 years after Josiah, inter- 
preted Sxudéworrs by Sxvéav xéass, does by no means prove that the 
city had received this Greek name from a Scythian invasion of Palestiue, 
or from a colony of those Scythians who had settled down there. The 
Greek derivation of the name shows that it could not have originated be- 
fore the extension of Greek supremacy in Palestine—not before Alexander 
the Great. But there is no historical proof that Scythians dwelt in Beth- 
shan. Duncker eg. makes the inference simply from the name Sxvédy 
wénis and Sxvbororlra:, 2 Mace. xii. 29f. His statement: ‘‘ Josephus 
(Anti. xii. 5. 8) and Pliny (Hist. n. v. 16) affirm that Scythians had 
settled down there,” is wholly unfounded. In Joseph. le. there is no 
word of it; nor will a critical historian accept as sufficient historical evi- 
dence of an ancient Scythian settlement in Bethshan, Pliny’s lc. apho- 
ristie notice: Sceythopolin (antea Nysam a Libero Patre, sepulta nutrice ibi) 
Scythis deductis. The late Byzantine author, George Syncellus, is the first 
to derive the name Scythopolis from the incursion of the Scythians into 
Palestine; cf. Reland, p. 993. The origin of the name is obscure, but is 
not likely to be found, as by Reland, Gesen., etc., in the neighbouring 
Succoth. More probably it comes froma Jewish interpretation of the pro- 
phecy of Ezekiel, chap. xxxix. 11, regarding the overthrow of Gog in the 
valley of the wanderers eastwards from the sea. This is Havernick’s view, 
suggested by Bochart. 

Taking all into consideration, we see that the reference of our prophecy 
to the Scythians is founded neither on exegetical results nor on historical 
evidence, but wholly on the rationalistic prejudice that the prophecies of 
the biblical prophets are nothing more than either disguised descriptions of 
historical events or threatenings of results that lay immediately before the 
prophet's eyes, which is the view of Hitz., Ew., and others. 
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secure your possessions by flight; cf. Isa. x. 31. The evil 
which Jahveh is bringing on the land is specified by 773 12¥, 
after Zeph. i. 10, but very frequently used by Jeremiah ; cf. 
vi. 1, xlviii. 8, 1. 22, li, 54. 72¥, breaking (of a limb), Lev. 
xxi. 19, then the upbreaking of what exists, ruin, destruction. 
In ver. 7 the evil is yet more fully described. A lion is come 
up from his thicket (1220 with dag. forte dirim., from 92> [925¥, 
2 Sam. xviii. 9], or from 929, Ps. Ixxiv. 5; ef. Ew. § 255, d, and 
Olsh, § 155, 6), going forth for prey. This lion is a destroyer 
of the nations (not merely of individual persons as the ordi- 
nary lion); he has started (YD2, of striking tents for the march), 
and is come out to waste the jand and to destroy the cities. 
The infin. is continued by the temp. jin. 173A, and the Kal of 
mY? is here used in a passive sense: to be destroyed by war.— 
Ver. 8. For this calamity the people was to mourn deeply. For 
the description of the mourning, cf. Joel i. 18, Mic. i. 8. For 
the wrath of the Lord has not turned from us, as in blind self- 
delusion ye imagine, ii. 85. The heat of Jahveh’s anger is 
the burning wrath on account of the sins of Manasseh, with 
which the people has been threatened by the prophets. This 
wrath has not turned itself away, because even under Josiah 
the people has not sincerely returned to its God.—Ver. 9. 
When this wrath bursts over them, the rulers and leaders of 
the people will be perplexed and helpless. The heart, i.e. the 
mind, is lost. For this use of 22, cf. Job xii. 3, xsxiv. 10, Prov. 
vii. 7, etc. 90, be paralyzed by terror, like the Kal in ii. 12. 
The prophets are mentioned last, becanse ver. 10 cites a word of 
prophecy whereby they seduced the people into a false security. 

Ver. 10, “ Then said I, Ah, Lord Jahveh, truly Thou hast 
deceived this people and Jerusalem in saying, Peace shall be 
to you, and the sword is reaching unto the soul.” This verse is 
to be taken as a sigh addressed to God by Jeremiah when he 
heard the announcement of the judgment about to fall on 
Judah, contained in vers. 5-9. The Chald. has well para- 
phrased W28} thus: et dizi: suscipe deprecationem meam, Jahveh, 
Deus. But Hensler and Ew. wish to have 798) changed to 
TN}, “so that they say,” quite unnecessarily, and indeed un- 
suitably, since NNW, thon hast deceived, is out of place either 
in the mouth of the people or of the lying prophets. That the 
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word quoted, “ Peace shall be to you,” is the saying of the false 
prophets, may be gathered from the context, and this is directly 
supported by xiv. 13, xxiii. 17. The deception of the people 
by such discourse from the false prophets is referred back to 
God: “ Lord, Thou hast deceived,” inasmuch as God not only 
permits these lying spirits to appear and work, but has ordained 
them and brought them forth for the hardening of the people’s 
heart ; as He once caused the spirit of prophecy to inspire as a 
lying spirit the prophets of Ahab, so that by promises of victory 
they prevailed upon lim to march to that war in which, as a 
punishment for his godlessness, he was to perish; 1 Kings xxii. 
20-23. Umbr. takes the words less correctly as spoken in the 
name of the people, to whom the unexpected turn affairs had 
now taken seemed a deception on the part of God; and this, 
although it was by itself it had been deceived, through its revolt 
from God. For it is not the people’s opinion that Jeremiah 
expresses, but a truth concerning which his wish is that the 
people may learn to recognise it, and so come to reflect 
and repent before it be too late. On the use of the perf. 
consec. MYI, see Ew. § 342, 6. As tothe fact, cf. v. 18, Ps. 
Ixix. 2. 

Vers. 11-18. Description of the impending ruin, from which 
nothing can save but speedy repentance.—Ver. 11. “ At that 
time shall it be said to this people and to Jerusalem, A hot 
wind from the bleak hills in the wilderness cometh on the way 
toward the daughter of my people, not to winnow and not to 
cleanse. Ver. 12. A wind fuller than for this shall come to 
me; now will I also utter judgments upon them. Ver. 13. 
Behold, like clouds it draws near, and like the storm are its 
chariots, swifter than eagles its horses. Woe unto us! for we 
are spoiled. Ver. 14. Wash from wickedness thy heart, Jern- 
salem, that thou mayest be saved. How long shall thine 
iniquitous thoughts lodge within thee? Ver. 15. For a voice 
declareth from Dan, and publisheth affliction from the Mount 
Ephraim. Ver. 16. Tell it to the peoples; behold, publish it 
to Jerusalem: Besiegers come from a far country, and let their 
voice ring out against the cities of Judah. Ver. 17. As keepers 
of a field, they are against her round about; for against me hath 
she rebelled, saith Jaliveh. Ver. 18. Thy way and thy doings 
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have wrought thee this. This is thy wickedness; yea, it is 
bitter, yea, it reacheth unto thine heart.” 

A more minute account of the impending judgment is intro- 
duced by the phrase: at that time. It shall be said to this 
people; in other words, it shall be said of this people; substan- 
tially, that shall fall npon it which is expressed by the figure 
following, a hot wind blowing from the naked hills of the 
wilderness. 1 is stat. constr., and D°5Y its genitive, after which 
latter the adjective M3 dionld: be placed ; but it is interpolated 
between the nomen regens and the n. rectum by reason of its 
smallness, and partly, too, that it may not be too far separated 
from its nomen, while “2183 belongs to D'‘XY. The wind blowing 
from the bleak hills in the wilderness, is the very severe east 
wind of Palestine. It blows in incessant gusts, and cannot be 
used for winnowing or cleansing the grain, since it would blow 
away chaff and seed together; cf. Wetzst. in Del., Job, S. 320. 
Wis universally taken adverbially : is on the way. i.e. comes, 
moves in the direction of the danghter of Zion. The daughter 
of Zion is a personification of the inhabitants of Zion or Jcru- 
salem. This hot blast is a figure for the destruction which is 
drawing near Jerusalem. It is not a chastisement to purify 
the people, but a judgment which will sweep away the whole 
people, carry away both wheat and chaff—a most effective 
figure for the approaching catastrophe of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the carrying away captive of its inhabitants. 
Hitz. and Graf have, however, taken 911 as subject of the 
clause: the path, ze. the behaviour of my people, is a keen 
wind of the bare hills in the wilderness. Thus the conduct of 
the people would be compared with that wind as unprofitable, 
inasmuch as it was altogether windy, empty, and further as 
being a hurtful storm. But the comparison of the people’s 
behaviour with a parched violent wind is a wholly unnatural 
one, for the justification of which it is not sufficient to pomt 
to Hos. viii. 7: sow wind and reap storm. Besides, upon this 
construction of the illustration, the description : not to winnow 
and not to cleanse, is not only unmeaning, but wholly unsuit- 
able. Who is to be wmnowed and cleansed by the windy ways 
of the people? Jahveh?! Ver. 14 is indeed so managed by 
Hitz. and Graf that the tempestuous wind blows against God, 
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“ js directed against Jahveh like a blast of defiance and hos- 
tility.” But this argument is sufficient to overthrow that un- 
natural view of the figure, which, besides, obtains no support 
from ver. 12. mw cannot refer to “8Y"ND;: a full wind from 
these, ie. the sons of my people; and ) Nid’, in spite of the 
passages, xxii. 23, ]. 26, li. 48, Job iii. 25, does not mean: comes 
towards me, or: blows from them on me; for in all these pas- 
sages % is dativ. commodi or incommodi. Here, too, % is dative, 
used of the originator and efficient cause. The wind comes for 
me,—in plainer English: from me. Properly: it comes to God, 
i.e. at His signal, to carry out His will. nw Non is comparative : 
fuller than these, namely, the winds useful for winnowing and 
cleansing. Now will I éoo utter. The intensifying 53 does not 
point to a contrast in the immediately preceding clause: because 
the people blows against God like a strong wind, He too will 
utter judgment against it. The 53 refers back to the preceding 
%, the storm comes from me; for now will I on my side hold 
judgment with them. The contrast implied in 5) lies in the 
wider context, in the formerly described behaviour of the 
people, particularly in the sayings of the false prophets men- 
tioned in ver. 10, that there will be peace. On D'DaWID 154, cf. 
i. 16, 4 
These judgments are already on the way in ver. 13. “ Like 
clouds it draws near.” The subject is not mentioned, but a 
hostile army is meant, about to execute God’s judgments. 
“ Like clouds,” z.e. in such thick dark masses; cf. Ezek. xxxviii. 
16. The war-chariots drive with the speed of the tempest; cf. 
Isa. v. 28, Ixvi. 15. The running of the horses resembles the 
flight of the eagle; cf. Hab. i. 8, where the same is said of 
the horsemen of the hostile people. Both passages are founded 
on Deut. xxviii. 49; but Jeremiah, while he had the ex- 
pression "o3D O29 bp, Hab. i. 8, in his mind, chose DW? 
instead of leopards (0122), in this following the original in 
Deut.; cf. 2 Sam. i. 23 and Lam. iv. 19. Already is heard 
the ery of woe: we are spoiled; cf. ver. 20, ix. 18, xlviii. 1.— 
Ver. 14. If Jerusalem wishes to be saved, it must thoroughly 
turn from its sin, wash its heart clean; not merely abstain out- 
wardly from wickedness, but renounce the evil desires of the 
heart. In the question: How long shall... remain? we have 
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implied the thought that Jerusalem has already only too long 
cherished and indulged wicked thoughts. pon is 3d pers. 
imperf. Kal, not 2d pers. Hiph.: wilt thou let remain (Schnar. 
and others). For the Hiphil of nb is not in use, and besides, 
would need to be yon, The 28 maw, as in Prov. vi. 18, Isa. 
lix. 7, refer chiefly to sins against one’s neighbour, such as are 
reckoned up in vii. 5 f., 8 f. Ver. 15. It is high time to cleanse 
oneself from sin, periculum in mora est; for already calamity 
is announced from Dan, even from the Mount Ephraim. ip 
799, the voice of him who gives the alarm, sc. ¥2W3, is heard ; 
ef. iti, 21, xxxi. 15. That of which the herald gives warning 
is not given till the next clause. 8, mischief, 2.e. calamity. 
yov'n is still dependent on Sip.“ From Dan,” i.e. the northern 
boundary of Palestine; see on Judg. xx. 1. “ From Mount 
Ephraim,” i.e. the northern boundary of the kingdom of Judah, 
not far distant from Jerusalem. The alarm and the calamity 
draw ever nearer. “ The messenger comes from each succes- 
sive place towards which the foe approaches” (Hitz.). In ver. 
16 the substance of the warning message is given, but in so 
animated a manner, that a charge is given to make the matter 
known to the peoples and in Jerusalem. Tell to the peoples, 
behold, cause to be heard. The 73) in the first clause points 
forward, calling attention to the message in the second clause. 
A similar charge is given in ver. 5, only “ to the peoples” seems 
strange here. ‘The meaning would be simple if we could take 
‘the peoples’ to be the Israelites,’ says Graf. But since D3 
in this connection can mean only the other nations, the question 
obtrudes itself: to what end the approach of the besiegers of 
Jerusalem should be proclaimed to the heathen peoples. Jerome 
remarks on this: Vulé omnes in circuitu nationes Dei nosse sen- 
tentiam, et flagellata Jerusalem cunctos recipere disciplinam. In 
like manner, Chr. B. Mich., following Schmid: Gentibus, ut his 
quoque tnnotescat severitutis divine in Judwos exemplum. Hitz. 
and Gr. object, that in what follows there 1s no word of the 
taking and destruction of Jerusalem, but only of the siege ; 
that this could form no such evemplum, and that for this the 
issue must be awaited. But this objection counts for little. 
After the description given of the enemies (cf. ver. 18), there 
can be no doubt as to the issue of the siege, that is, as to the 
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taking of Jerusalem. But if this be so, then the warning of 
the heathen as to the coming catastrophe, by holding the case 
of Jerusalem before them, is not so far-fetched a thought as 
that it should be set aside by Hitz.’s remark: “ So friendly an 
anxiety on behalf of the heathen is utterly unnatural to a Jew, 
especially seeing that the prophet is doubly absorbed by anxiety 
for his own people.’ Jeremiah was not the narrow-minded 
Jew Hitz. takes him for. Besides, there is no absolute neces- 
sity for holding “ Tell to the peoples” to be a warning of a 
similar fate addressed to the heathen. The charge is but a 
rhetorical form, conveying the idea that there is no doubt about 
the matter to be published, and that it concerned not Jerusalem 
alone, but the nations too. This objection settled, there is no 
call to seek other interpretations, especially as all such are less 
easily justified. By changing the imper. 2?7 and *Y2¥N into 
perfects, Ew. obtains the tr anslation : they say already to the 
peoples, behold, they come, already they proclaim in Jeru- 
salem,” etc.; but Hitz. and Graf have shown the change to 
be indefensible. Yet more unsatisfactory is the translation, 
“declare of the heathen,” which Hitz. and Graf have adopted, 
following the LXX., Kimchi, Vat., and others. This destroys 
the parallelism, it is out of keeping with the 737, and demands 
the addition (with the LX -X.) of 383 thereto to complete the 
sense. Graf and Hitz. have not been able to agree upon the 
sense of the second member of the verse. If we make D'39 de 
gentibus, then ‘1 3D" ought to be: proclaim upon (ie. Con- 
cerning) Jerusalem. Hitz., however, translates, in accordance 
with the use of Y'2v42 in ny 5 and 15: Cry it aloud in Jeru- 
salem (prop. over Jerusalem, Ps. xlix. 12, Hos. viii. 1); but 
this, though clearly correct, does not correspond to the first 
part of the verse, according to Hitz.’s translation of it. Graf, 
on the other hand, gives: Call them (the peoples) ont against 
Jerusalem—a translation which, besides completely destroying 
the parallelism of the two clauses, violently separates from the 
proclamation the thing proclaimed: Besiegers come, etc. Nor 
can 32¥ be taken in the sense: call together, as in ]. 29, li. 
27, 1 Kings xv. 22; for in that case the object could not be 
omitted, those who are to be called together would need to ba 
mentioned ; and it is too much to assume O43 from the pviad fox 
VOL, I, E 
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an object. The warning cry to Jerusalem runs: 789, besiegers, 
(ace. to Isa. i. 8) come from the far country (cf. v. 15), and 
give their voice (cf. ii. 15) 5 de. let the tumult of a besieging 
army echo throughout the cities of Judah, These besiegers 
will be like field-keepers round about Jerusalem (72) refers 
back to Jerus.), like field-keepers they will pitch their tents 
vound the city (cf. i. 15) to blockade it. For against me 
(Jahveh) was she refractory (712 ¢. acc. pers., elsewhere with 
2, Hos. xiv. 1, Ps. v.11, or with *"n8, Num. xx. 24, and often). 
This is expanded in ver. 18. Thy way, ic. thy behaviour and 
thy doings, have wronght thee this (calamity). This is thy 
wickedness, i.e. the effect or fruit of thy wickedness, yea, it is 
bitter, cf. ii, 19; yea, it reacheth unto thine heart, i.e. inflicts 
deadly wounds on thee. 

Vers. 19-26. Grief at the desolation of the land and the 
infatuation of the people—Ver. 19. “ My bowels, my bowels ! 
I am pained! the chambers of my heart—my heart rages 
within me! I cannot hold my peace! for thou hearest (the) 
sound of the trumpet, my soul, (the) war-ery. Ver. 20. De- 
struction upon destruction is called; for spoiled is the whole 
land; suddenly are my tents spoiled, my curtains in a moment. 
Ver. 21. How long shall I see (the) standard, hear (the) sound 
of the trumpet? Ver. 22. For my people is foolish, me they 
know not; senseless children are they, and without under- 
standing ; wise are they to do evil, but to do good they know 
not. Ver. 23. I look on the earth, and, lo, it is waste and 
void; and towards the heavens, and there is no light in them. 
Ver. 24. I look on the mountains, and, lo, they tremble, and 
all the hills totter. Ver. 25. I look, and, lo, no man is there, 
and all the fowls of the heavens are fled. Ver. 26. I look, and,° 
lo, Carmel is the wilderness, and all the cities thereof are de- 
stroyed before Jahveh, before the heat of His anger.” 

To express the misery which the approaching siege of Jeru- 
salem and the cities of Judah is about to bring, the prophet 
breaks forth into lamentation, vers. 19-21. It is a much de- 
bated question, whether the prophet is the speaker, as the 
Chald. has taken it, ie. whether Jeremiah is uttering his own 
(subjective) feelings, or whether the people is brought before 
us speaking, as Grot., Schnur., Hitz., Ew. believe. The 
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answer is this: the prophet certainly is expressing his personal 
feelings regarding the nearing catastrophe, but in doing so he 
lends words to the grief which all the godly will feel. The 
lament of ver. 20, suddenly are my tents spoiled, is unques- 
tionably the lament not of the prophet as an individual, but of 
the congregation, ze. of the godly among the people, not of the 
mass of the blinded people. The violence of the grief finds 
vent in abrupt ejaculations of distress. “ My bowels, my 
bowels!” is the cry of sore pain, for with the Hebrews the 
bowels are the seat of the deepest feelings. The Chet. noms 
is a monstrosity, certainly a copyist’s error for nding, as it is in 
many Mss. and edd., from ‘in: I am driven to writhe in agony. 
The Keri npnix, I will wait (cf. Mic. vii. 7), yields no good 
sense, and is probably suggested merely by the cohortative form, 
a cohortative being regarded as out of place in the case of Sin. 
But that form may express also the effort to incite one’s own 
volition, aud so would here be rendered in English by: Iam 
bound to suffer pain, or must suffer; cf. Ew. § 228, a.—'39 ninp, 
prop. the walls of my heart, which quiver as the heart throbs in 
anguish. ‘b-ngin is not to be joined with the last two words as 
if it were part of the same clause; in that case we should ex- 
pect Nin, But these words too are an ejaculation. The sub- 
ject of MM is the following "25; cf. xlviii. 36. In defiance of 
usage, Hitz. connects 125 with Yon xb: my heart can I not put 
to silence. But this verb in Hiph. means always: he silent, 
never: put to silence. Not even in Job xi. 3 can it have the 
latter meaning ; where we have the same verb construed with 
ace. ret, as in Job xli. 4, and where we must translate: at thy 
harangues shall the people be silent. The heart cannot be 
silent, because the soul hears the peal of the war-trumpet. 
‘nyow is 2d pers. fem., as in ii. 20, 33, and freq., the soul being 
addressed, as in Ps. xvi. 2 (in 798), Ps. xiii. 6, 12. This 
apostrophe is in keeping with the agitated tone of the whole 
verse.—Ver. 20. One destruction after another is heralded 
(on 732, see ver. 6). Ew. translates loosely: wound upon 
wound meet one another. For the word does not mean wound, 
but the fracture of a limb; and it seems inadmissible to follow 
the Chald. and Syr. in taking 8773 here in the sense of 7P), 
since the sig. “ meet” does not suit 12¥. The thought is this : 
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tidings are brought of one catastrophe after another, for the 
devastation extends itself over the whole land and comes sud- 
denly upon the tents, ie. dwellings of those who are Jament- 
ing. Covers, curtains of the tent, is used as synonymous with 
tents; cf.x.20, Isa. liv. 2. How long shall I see the standard, 
ete.! is the cry of despair, seeing no prospect of the end to the 
horrors of the war. The standard and the sound of the trum- 
pet are, as in ver. 5, the alarm-signals on the approach of the 
enemy. 

There is no prospect of an end to the horrors, for (ver. 22) 
the people is so foolish that it understands only how to do the 
evil, but not the good; cf. for this v. 21, Isa. i. 3, Mic. vii. 3. 
Ver. 21 gives God’s answer to the woful query, how long the 
ravaging of the land by war is to last. The answer is: as long 
as the people persists in the folly of its rebellion against God, 
so Jong will chastising judgments continue. To bring this 
answer of God home to the people’s heart, the prophet, in vers. 
23-26, tells what he has seen in the spirit, He has seen (D'S), 
perf. proph.) bursting over Judah a visitation which convulses 
the whole world. The earth seemed waste and void as at the 
beginning of creation, Gen. i. 2, before the separation of the 
elements and before the creation of organic and living beings. 
In heaven no light was to be seen, earth and heaven seemed to 
have been thrown back into a condition of chaos. The moun- 
tains and hills, these firm foundations of the earth, quivered 
and swayed (>pepnn, be put into a light motion, cf. Nah. i. 5); 
men had fled and hidden themselves from the wrath of God 
(cf. Isa. ii. 19, 21), and all the birds had flown out of sight in 
terror at the dreadful tokens of the beginning catastrophe (ix. 
9). The frnitful field was the wilderness,—not a wilderness, 
but “changed into the wilderness with all its attributes” (Hitz.). 
peat is uot appell. as in il. 7, but nom. prop. of the lower slopes 
of Carmel, famed for their fruitfulness ; these being taken as 
representatives of all the fruitful districts of the land. The 
cities of the Carmel, or of the fruitful-field, are manifestly not 
to be identified with the store cities of 1 Kings ix. 19, as Hitz. 
supposes, but the cities in the most fertile districts of the 
country, which, by reason of their situation, were in a prosperous 
condition, but now are destroyed. “Before the heat of His 
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anger,” which is kindled against the foolish and godless race ; 
ef. Nah. i. 6, Isa. xiii. 13. 

Vers. 27-31. The devastation of Judah, though not its utter 
annihilation, is irrevocably decreed, and cannot be turned away by 
any meretricious expedients.—Ver. 27. “ For thus saith Jahveh, 
A waste shall the whole land be, yet will I not make an utter 
end. Ver. 28. For this shall the earth mourn, and the heaven 
above darken, because I have said it, purposed it, and repent it 
not, neither will I turn back from it. Ver. 29. For the noise 
of the horseman and bowman every city flees; they come into 
thickets, and into clefts of the rock they go up; every city is 
forsaken, and no man dwells therein. Ver. 30. And thou, 
spoiled one, what wilt thon do? Thongh thou clothest thyself 
in purple, though thou deckest thee with ornaments of gold, 
though thon tearest open thine eyes with paint, in vain thou 
makest thyself fair; the lovers despise thee, they seek thy life. 
Ver. 31. For I hear a voice as of a woman in travail, anguish 
as of one who bringeth forth her first-born, the voice of the 
daughter of Zion; she sigheth, she spreadeth out her hands: 
Woe is me! for my soul sinketh powerless beneath murderers.” 

Vers, 27 and 28 confirm and explain what the prophet has 
seen in spirit in vers. 23-26. A waste shall the land become ; 
but the wasting shall not be a thorongh annihilation, not such 
a destruction as befell Sodom and Gomorrah. nbs mY, as in 
Nah. i. 8 f., Isa. x. 23, and freq. This limitation is yet again 
in v. 10, 18 made to apply to Jerusalem, as it has done 
already to the people at large. It is founded on the promise 
in Ley. xxvi. 44, that the Lord will punish Israel with the 
greatest severity for its stubborn apostasy from Him, but will 
not utterly destroy it, so as to break His covenant with it. 
Accordingly, all prophets declare that after the judgments of 
punishment, a remnant shiall be left, from which a new holy 
race shall spring; cf. Amos ix. 8, Isa. vi. 13, xi. 11, 16, x. 20 ff, 
Mic. ii. 12, v. 6, Zeph. ii. 13, ete. “For this” refers to the 
first half of ver. 27, and is again resumed in the *3 -Y following: 
for this, becanse Jahveh hath purposed the desolation of the 
whole land. The earth mourns, as in Hos. iv. 3, because her 
productive power is impaired by the ravaging of the land. 
The heaven blackens itself, i.e. shrouds itself in dark clouds 
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(1 Kings xviii. 45), so as to mourn over the desolated earth. 
The vividness of the style permits “have decreed it” to be 
appended as asyndeton to “I have said it,” for the sake of 
greater emphasis. God has not only pronounced the desolation 
of the land, but God’s utterance in this is based upon a decree 
which God does not repent, and from which He will not turn 
back. The LXX. have placed the ‘nit after ‘72M, and have 
thus obtained a neater arrangement of the clauses ; but by tls 
the force of expression in “I have said it, decreed it,” is 
weakened. In ver. 29 the desolation of the land is further 
portrayed, set forth in ver. 30 as inevitable, and exhibited in 
its sad consequences in ver. 31. On the approach of the hostile 
army, all the inhabitants flee into inaccessible places from the 
clatter or noise of the horsemen and archers. He that casts 
the bow, the bowman; cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 9. wynnbp means, in 
spite of the article, not the whole city, but every city, all cities, 
as may be gathered from the 172, which points back to this. Sa 
frequently before the definite noun, especially when it is further 
defined by a relative clause, as eg. Ex. i. 22, Dent. tv. 3, 1 
Sam. ili. 17; cf. Ew. §290,¢. For the first ayrba the LX X. 
have maoa 1) yopa, and accordingly J. D. Mich., Hitz., and 
Graf propose to amend to ponabs, so as to avoid “ the clumsy 
repetition.” But we cannot be ruled here by esthetic principles 
of taste. Clearly the first “every city” means the populace of 
the cities, and so 382 is: they (7.e. the men) come, pouring forth. 
D2y is not here clouds, but, according to its etymology, to 


be dark, means the dark thickets or woods; cf. the Syr. ws, 


wood. 5°53, rocks, here clefts in the rocks, as is demanded by 
the 3. For this state of things, cf. Isa. ii. 19, 21, and the 
accounts of Judg. vi. 2,1 Sam. xill. 6, where the Israelites 
hide themselves from the invading Midianites in caves, ravines, 
thorn-thickets, rocks, and natural fastnesses.—Ver. 30. In vain 
will Jerusalem attempt to turn away calamity by the wiles of a 
courtesan. In ver. 31 the daughter of Zion is addressed, i.e. 
the community dwelling around the citadel of Zion, or the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, the capital of the kingdom, regarded as 
a female personality (as to M3"N2, see on Isa. i. 8). “Spoiled one” 
is In apposition not to the ‘AN, but to the person in the verb; 
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it is regarded as adverbial, and so is without inflexion: if thou 
art spoiled, like DY, Job xxiv. 7, 10; cf. Ew. § 316, b. The 
following clauses introduced by "3 are not so connected with the 
question, what wilt thou do? as that ‘2 should mean that: what 
wilt thou do, devise to the end that thou mayest clothe thee ? 
(Graf); the ‘2 means ¢f or though, and introduces new clauses, 
the apodosis of which is: “in vain,” etc. If thou even clothest 
thyself in purple. °2, the crimson dye, and stuffs or fabrics 
dyed with it, see in Ex. xxv. 4. 418 is a pigment for the eye, 
prepared from silver-glance, sulphur-antimony—the Cohol, yet 
much esteemed by Arab women, a black powder with a metallic 
glitter. It is applied to the eyelids, either dry or reduced to a 
paste by means of oil, by means of a blunt-pointed style or eye- 
pencil, and increases the lustre of dark eyes so that they seem 
larger and more brilliant. See the more minute account in 
Hille, on the eye-paint of the East, in ref. to 2 Kings ix. 30. 
yup, tear asunder, not, prick, puncture, as Ew., following J. 
D. Mich., makes it. This does not answer the mode of using 
the eye-paint, which was this: the style rubbed over with the 
black powder is drawn horizontally through between the closed 
eyelids, and these are thus smeared with the ointment. This 
proceeding Jeremiah sarcastically terms rending open the eyes. 
Asa wife seeks by means of paint and finery to heighten the 
charms of her beauty in order to please men and gain the favour 
of lovers, so the woman Jerusalem will attempt by like strata- 
gems to secure the favour of the enemy; but in vain, like Jezebel 
in 2 Kings ix. 80. The lovers will despise her. The enemies 
are called lovers, paramours, just as Israel’s quest for help 
amongst the heathen nations is represented as intrigue with 
them; see on ii. 33, 36.—Ver. 31, as giving a reason, is intro- 
duced by ‘>. Zion’s attempts to secure the goodwill of the 
enemy are in vain, for already the prophet hears in spirit the 
agonized cry of the daughter of Zion, who beseechingly stretches 
out her hands for help, and falls exhausted under the assassin’s 
strokes. nbin, partic. Kal fam. from >in; see Ew. § 151, 6, and 
Gesen. § 72, Rem. 1. 7¥, in parallelism with Sip and depen- 
dent on “T hear,” means cry of anguish. 2‘N1, breathe heavily, 
pant, sigh. WA is joined asynd. with the preceding word, but 
is in sense subordinate to it: she sighs with hands spread out; 
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. 7 *. y 
a pleading gesture expressing a prayer for protection. my, be 
exhausted, here = sink down, faint, succumb to the murderers. 


Chap. v. THE CAUSES WHICH CALLED DOWN THE JUDG- 
MENT PRONOUNCED: THE TOTAL CORRUPTION OF THE 
PEOPLE.—Chr. B. Mich. has excellently summed up thus the 
contents of this chapter: Deus judicia sua, que cap. IV. pree- 
dixerat, justificat ostendens, se quamvis invitum, tamen non 
aliter posse quam punire Judeos propter prefractam ipsorum 
malitiam. ‘The train of thought in this chapter is the follow- 
ing: God would pardon if there were to be found in Jerusalem 
but one who practised righteousness and strove to keep good 
faith ; but high and low have forsaken God and His law, and 
serve the false gods. This the Lord must punish (vers. 1-9), 
Judah, like Israel, disowns the Lord, and despises the words of 
His prophets; therefore the Lord must affirm His word by 
deeds of judgment (vers, 10-18). Because they serve the 
gods of strangers, He will throw them into bondage to strange 
peoples, that they may learn to fear Him as the Almighty God 
and Lord of the world, who withholds His benefits from them 
because their sins keep them far from Him (vers, 19-25); for 
wickedness and crime have acquired a frightful predominance 
(vers. 26-31). 

Vers. 1-9. By reason of the universal godlessness and moral 
corruption the Lord cannot pardon.—Ver. 1. “ Range throngh 
the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know, and seek 
upon her thoroughfares, if ye find any, if any doth judgment, 
seeketh after faithfulness, and I will pardon her. Ver. 2. And 
if they say, ‘As Jahveh liveth, then in this they swear falsely. 
Ver. 3. Jahveh, are not Thine eyes upon faithfulness? Thou 
smitest them, and they are not pained; thon consumest them, 
they will take no correction ; they make their face harder than 
rock, they will not turn, Ver. 4. And I thought, It is but the 
baser sort, they are foolish; for they know not the way of 
Jahveh, the judgment of their God. Ver. 5. I will get me 
then to the great, and will speak with them, for they know 
the way of Jahveh, the judgment of their God; yet together 
have they broken the yoke, burst the bonds. Ver. 6. Therefore 
a lion out of the wood smiteth them, a wolf of the deserts 
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spoileth them, a leopard lieth in wait against their cities: every 
one that goeth ont thence is torn in pieces; because many are their 
transgressions, many their backslidings. Ver. 7. Wherefore 
should I pardon thee? thy sons have forsaken me, and sworn 
by them that are no gods. I caused them to swear, but they 
committed adultery, and crowd into the house of the harlot. 
Ver. 8. Like well-fed horses, they are roaming about; each 
neigheth after the other’s wife. Ver. 9. Shall I not punish 
this? saith Jahveh; or shall not my soul be avenged on sucli 
a people as this?” 

The thought of ver. 1, that in Jerusalem there is not 
to be found one solitary soul who concerns himself about 
uprightness and sincerity, does not, though rhetorically ex- 
pressed, contain any rhetorical hyperbole or exaggeration 
such as may have arisen from the prophet’s righteous in- 
dignation, or have been inferred from the severity of the 
expected judgment (Hitz.); it gives but the simple truth, as is 
seen when we cousider that it is not Jeremiah who speaks ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, but God, the searcher of 
hearts. Before the all-seeing eye of God no man is pure and 
good. They are all gone astray, and there is none that doeth 
good, Ps, xiv. 2,3. And if anywhere the fear of God is the 
ruling principle, yet when the look falls on the mighty hosts of 
the wicked, even the human eye loses sight of the small com- 
pany of the godly, since they are in no case to exert an influence 
on the moral standing of the whole mass. “If ye find any” 
is defined by, “if there is a worker of right ;” and the doing of 
right or judgment is made more complete by “that seeketh 
faithfulness,” the doing being given as the outcome of the dis- 
position, ONO is not trath (NN), but sincerity and good faith. 
On this state of affairs, cf. Hos. iv. 1, Mic. vii. 2, Isa. Ixiv. 5f. 
The pledge that God would pardon Jerusalem if He found but 
one righteous man in it, recalls Abraham’s dealing with God on 
behalf of Sodom, Gen. xviii. 23. In support of what has been 
said, it is added in ver. 2, that they even abuse God’s name for 
lying purposes; cf. Lev. xix. 12. Making oath by the life of 
Jahveh is not looked on here as a confession of faith in the 
Lord, giving thus as the sense, that even their worship of God 
was but the work of the lips, not of the heart (Ros.); but the 
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solemn appeal to the living God for the purpose of setting the 
impress of truth on the face of a lie, is brought forward as 
evidence that there is none that strives after sincerity. The 
antithesis forced in here by Hitz. and Graf is foreign to text 
and context both, viz. that between swearing by Jahveh and by 
the false gods, or any other indifferent name. The emphasis 
lies on swearing ape, as opposed to swearing in the way de- 
manded by God, A2TsH BEVR NN, iv. 2. 132, therein, ie. 
yet even in this, or nevertheless.—Ver. 3. The eye of the Lord 
is directed towards faithfulness, which is not to be found in 
Jerusalem (ver. 1), ? showiug the direction toward person or 
thing, as in Ps. xxiii. 18, where ? alternates with Ot, Hitz. is 
wrong in translating: are not thine eyes faithful, 7.2. directed 
according to faithfulness; a sense quite unsuitable here, since 
the matter in hand is not the character or direction of the eye 
of God, but that on which God looks. But because God de- 
sired sincerity, and there was none in the people of Jerusalem, 
He has smitten them, chastised them, but they felt no pain con 
from non, the tone being drawn back by reason of the +); the 
chastisement made no impression. Thou consumedst them, 
extenninatedst them, ie. “ Thou hast utterly exterminated 
multitudes and swarms of them” (Hitz.), but they refused to 
receive correction; cf. ii. 80. They made their face harder 
than rock, i.e. hardened themselves by obstinately setting the 
divine chastisements at naught; cf. Ezek. iii. 7, 8—Ver. 4 f. 
This total want of good faith and uprightness is found not only 
in the lower orders of the populace, amongst the mean and 
ignorant rabble, but in the higher ranks of the educated. This 
is rhetorically put in this shape, that Jeremiah, believing that 
only the common people are so deeply sunk in immorality, 
turns to the great to speak to them, and amongst them dis- 
covers a thorough-going renunciation of the law of God. pda, 
weak, are the mean and poor of the people, who live from hand 
to mouth in rudeness and ignorance, their anxieties bent on 
food and clothing (cf. xsxix. 10, xl. 7). These do foolishly 
Gosia as in Num, xii. 11), from want of religious training. 
They know not the way of Jahveh, i.e. the way, the manner of 
life, prescribed to men by God in His word; cf. 2 Kings 
sxi. 22, Ps. any. 9, ete. The judgment of their God, i.e, that 
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which God demanded as right and lawful, 2 Kings xvii. 26, 
etc. The great, i.e. the wealthy, distinguished, and educated.. 
Yet even these have broken the yoke of the law, de. have 
emancipated themselves from obedience to the law (Hitz.) ; 
cf. ii. 20. Therefore they must be visited with punishment.— 
Ver. 6. This verse is neither a threatening of fnture punish- 
ments, nor is to be taken figuratively (lion, bear, leopard, as 
figures for dreadful enemies). The change from the perf. D3 
to the imperf. O71 and 420" tells against the future con- 
struction, showing as it does that the verbs are used aoristi- 
cally of chastisements which have partly already taken place, 

which may be partly yet to come. And the figurative explana- 
tion of the beasts of prey by hostile peoples—found so early as 
the Chald.—is not in the least called for by the text; nor is it 
easy to reconcile it with the specification of various kinds of wild 
beasts. The words are a case of the threatening of the law in 
Lev. xxvi. 22, that God will chasten the transgressors of His 
law by sending beasts of prey which shall rob them of their 
children. Cf. with the promise, that if they keep His com- 
mandments, He will destroy the wild beasts out of the land. 
Cf. also the fact given in 2 Kings xvii. 25, that Ged sent lions 
amongst the heathen colonists who had been transplanted into 
the depopulated kingdom of the ten tribes, lions which slew 
some of them, because they served not Jahveh. The true con- 
ception of the words is confirmed by Ezek. xiv. 15, when in 
like manner the sending of evil (ravening) beasts is mentioned 
as an example of God’s punishments. 3, smite, is a standing 
expression for the lion’s way of striking down his prey with his 
paws ; cf. 1 Kings xx. 36. nin SN? is not wolf of the 
evening, as ner , Syr., Hitz. explain it, following Hab. i. 8 
and Zeph. iii. 3; for Miaq is not the plural of 22Y, but of 
nay, LeRae ‘the wolf that lives in the steppe, and thence 
makes its raids on inhabited spots. The reference of the words 
to place is suggested plainly by the parallel, the lion out of the 
wood. The leopard (panther) watches, ie. lies lurking in wait 
against their cities, to tear those that come out. The panther 
is wont to lie in wait for his prey, and to spring suddenly out 
on it; ef. Hos. xiii. 7. With “because many are thy trans- 
gressions,” cf, xxx. 14 f, 
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Since these chastisements have profited nothing God cannot 
pardon the people. This is the meaning of the question in 
ver. 7, nxt ‘Ns, wherefore should I then pardon? not, should 
I then pardon for this? for ‘8 by itself does not stand for 
n interrog., but is set before the pronom. demonstr. to give it 
the force of an interrogative adjective; cf. Ew. § 326,a. The 
Cheth. nidos est obsoletum adecque genuinum (Ros.); the Keri 
substitutes the usual form. To justify the question with a 
negative answer implied, the people’s fall into idolatry is again 
set up before it in strong colours. Thy sons (the sons of the 
daughter of Zion, i.e. of the national congregation, and so the 
individual members of the nation ; cf. Lev. xix. 18) have for- 
saken me, and swear by them that are not gods, 7.e. the idols ; 
ef. ii, 11. For onis yay, I caused them to swear, the old 
translators have awe, J filled them to the full, and soit is read 
in many codd. and edd. This reading is preferred by most of 
the ancient commentators, and they appeal for a parallel to ver. 
28, and Deut. xxxil. 15 (“when Jeshurun waxed fat, he 
kicked”), Hos. xiii. 6, Neh. ix. 25, etc., where apostasy from 
God is chidden as a conseqnence of superfluity of earthly 
goods. So Luther: “and now that I have filled them full, they 
committed adultery.” Now possibly it is just the recollection 
of the passages cited that has suggested the reading abn. 
The apodosis, they committed adultery, forms no antithesis to 
filling full. Adultery presupposes a marriage vow, or troth 
plighted by an oath. God caused Israel to swear fidelity 
when He made the covenant with it at Sinai, Ex. xxiv. This 
oath Israel repeated at each renewal of the covenant, and last 
under Josiah: 2 Kings xxiii. 3; 2 Chron. xxxiv.31f. Hence 
we must not wholly restrict the swearing to the conclusion of 
the covenant at Sinai, nor wholly to the renewal of it under 
Josiah. We must refer it to both acts, or rather to the solem- 
nity at Sinai, together with all solemn renewals of it in after 
times; while at the same time the reference to the renewal 
under Josiah, this being still fresh in memory, may have been 
the foremost. We must not confine the reference of 3BN)" to 
spiritual adultery (=a fall away from Jahveh into idolatry); 
the context, especially the next clause, and yet more unmistake- 
ably ver. 8, refers to carnal uncleanness. This too was a breach 
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of the covenant, since in taking it the people bound itself not 
only to be faithful to God, but to keep and follow all the laws 
of His covenant. That the words, crowd into the house of the 
harlot, .e. go thither in crowds, are to be taken of carnal un- 
cleanness, may be gatliered from ver. 8b: each neighs after the 
wife of his neighbour. Fornication is denounced as a desecra- 
tion of the name of the Lord in Amos ii. 7. The first clause of 
ver. 8 suggests a comparison: well-fed horses are they, z.e. they 
resemble such. On the lechery of horses, see on Ezek. xxiii. 20. 
The Cheth. ps0 is partic. Hoph. of m, in Aram. feed, fatten, 
here most suitable. The Keri 0°2%2 would be the partic. Pa. 
from it, the meaning of which is doubtful, given arbitrarily by 
Kimchi and others as armati sc. membro genitali. D°2W9, too, 
is derived from 7, and given by Jerome sensu obscwno: 

trahentes se. Menino but 5'3Y2 cannot come from Jy», 
nv being the only possible form in that case. Nor does 
trahentes, “ draught-horses” (Hitz.), give a sense at all in 
point for the comparison. A better view is that of those wha 
follow Simonis, in holding it to be partic. Hiph. of 73, in 
Aethiop. oberravit, vagatus est. The participle is not to be 
joined with “ horses” as a second qualifying word, but to be 
taken with 0, the periphrastic form being chosen to indicate 
the enduring chronic character of the roaming.—Ver. 9. Such 
abandoned behaviour the Lord must punish. 

Vers. 10-18. Jn gpite of the feeling of security fostered by the 
false prophets, the Lord will make good His word, and cause the 
land and kingdom to be laid waste by a barbarous people.— 
Ver. 10. “ Go ye up upon her walls, and destroy, but make not 
a full end: tear away her tendrils; for they are not Jahveh’s. 
Ver. 11. For faithless to me is the house of Israel become and 
the house of Judah, saith Jahveh. Ver. 12. They deny Jahveh, 
and say, He is not; and evil shall not come upon us, and 
sword and famine we shall not see. Ver. 13. And the prophets 
shall become wind, and he that speaketh is not in them : so may 
it happen unto them. Vers. 14. Therefore thus saith Jahveh 
the God of hosts: Becanse ye speak this word, behold, I make 
my words in thy month fire, and this people wood, and it shall 
devour them. Ver. 15. Behold, I bring upon you a nation 
from far, house of Israel, saith Jahveh, a people that is strong, 
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a people that is from of old, a people whose speech thou knowest 
not, and understandest not what it saith. Ver. 16. Its quiver 
is as an open grave, they are all mighty men. Ver.17. It shall 
eat up thy harvest and thy bread; they shall eat up thy sons 
and thy daughters; it shall eat up thy flocks and thy cattle, eat 
up thy vine and thy fig-tree ; it shall break down thy fenced 
cities, wherein thou trustest, with the sword. Ver. 18. But yet 
in those days, saith Jahveh, I will not make a full end with 
you.” 

To give emphasis to the threat, that the Lord will avenge 
Himself on such a people, we have immediately following, in 
ver. 10, the summons given to the enemy to subdue the land. 
mwa vy is variously explained. The old translators took 
nin to mean walls; but the second clause, tear away the 
tendrils, seems not to suit this well. And then this word occurs 
but once again, and with the meaning “ caravan,” while walls are 
ning in Job xxiv. 11. But this reason is not strong enough to 
throw any doubt on the rendering: walls, supported as it is by 
the old versions. The form ni’ from vw is contracted from 
a form BY, constructed analogously to NiNW. The second 
clause would be unsuitable to the first only in the case that walls 
were to mean exclusively town walls or fortifications. But this 
is not the case. Even if the suffix here referred to Jerusalem, 
mentioned in ver. 1, which is very doubtful, still then the city 
would be looked on not in the light of a stronghold, but only 
as representative of the kingdom or of the theocracy. Probably, 
however, the suffix refers to the daughter of Zion as seat of the 
kiogdom of God, and the idea of a vineyard was in the 
prophet’s mind (cf ii, 21), under which figure Isaiah (v. 1-7) 
set forth the kingdom of God founded on Mount Zion; so that 
under walls, the walls of the vineyard are to be thought of. 
Elsewhere, indeed, these are called i733 (also in xlix. 3), but 
only where the figure of a vineyard is further developed, or 
at least is brought more plainly and prominently forward. 
Here, again, where the enemy is summoned to go upon the 
walls, this figure is mixed up with that of a city; and so the 
word nin, as indicating walls of any kind, seems most fitting. 
Graf has overthrown, as being unfounded, Hitz.’s assertion, 
that 2 nby signified only, to go up against a thing; and that 
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accuracy and elegance required that the destruction should be 
of the walls, not of the vineyard itself, nby ¢. 2 means also: 
to go up upon a thing, eg. Ps. xxiv. 3, Deut. vy. 5; and the 
verb 3nnY stands quite absolutely, so that it cannot be restricted 
to the walls. “ And destruction can only take place when, by 
scaling the walls, entrance has been obtained into that which 
is to be destroyed, be it city or vineyard.” We therefore adhere 
to the sig. walls, especially since the other translations attempted 
by Ew. and Hitz. are wholly without foundation. Hitz. will 
have us read MN’, and take this as plural of "7%; next he 
supposes a row of vines to be intended, but he obtains this sense 
only by arbitrarily appending the idea of vines. Ew. endea- 
vours, from the Aram. and Arab., to vindicate for the word the 
meaning: clusters of blossom, and so to obtain for the whole 
the translation : push in amidst the blossom-spikes. A singular 
figure truly, which-in no way harmonizes with 2 Y. s Destroy” 
is restricted by the following “ but make not, * ete.s see on iv. 
27. On “tear away her tendrils,” cf. ic xviii. 5. The 
spoilers are not to root up the vine itself, but to remove the 
tendrils, which do not belong to Jaliveh. Spurious members 
of the nation are meant, those who have degenerated out of 
their kind. 

The reasons of this command are given in ver. 11 if., by a 
renewed exposure of the people’s apostasy. The house of Israel 
and the house of Judah are become faithless. On this ef. iii. 
6 ff. The mention of Israel along with Judah gives point to 
the threatening, since judgment has already been executed 
upon Israel. Judah has equalled Israel in faithlessness, and 
so a like fate will be its lot. Judah shows its faithlessness by 
denying the Lord, by saying 1X5. This Ew. translates : not 
so, after the ov« gots Tada of the LXX.; but he is certainly 
wrong in this. Even though sin may be used in place of the 
neuter, yet it cannot be so used in this connection, after the 
preceding | mma aes Better to take it: He is not, as the fools 
speak in Ps. xiv.1: there is no God, ¢.2. go on in their lives 
as if God were e “ Jahveh is not? is therefore in other 
words: there exists not a God such as Jahveh is preached to us, 
who is to visit His people with sore punishments. This view 
is not open to the objection, quod pro lubitu supplent, which 
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Ros. raises against the interpretation : non est is, qualem pro- 
phetee describunt. For we take sin not as is qualem, but as est 
sc. Jahveh; and we explain the meaning of Jahveh only in that 
reference in which He is disowned by these men, namely, as God 
who visits His people with punishments. In this character He 
was preached by the prophets. This appears from what is 
further said by these disowners of God: evil or mischief will 
not come on us. To a saying of this kind they could have been 
provoked only by threatenings of punishments. The prophets 
were not indeed the first to announce judgments; Moses in 
the law threatened transgressors with the sorest punishments. 
But the contest, the threatening against the false prophets in 
ver. 13, suggests that here we are to think of announcements 
by the prophets. Doubtless the false prophets assured the 
people: evil shall not come upon yon, in opposition to the trne 
prophets, who threatened the sinful race with the judgments of 
God. Snch prophets are to become wind, sc. with their utter- 
ances. 1273 is not a noun: the word, but a verb, with the article 
instead of the relative prononn, as in Josh. x. 24, 1 Chron. xxvi. 
28, and often: He who speaks is not in them, 7.e. in them there 
is none other speaker than themselves; the Spirit of God is not 
in them. 78, “there is none,” is stronger than Nb, meaning : 
they speak ont of their own hearts. The threat, so be it unto 
them, may be most simply referred to the first clause: they 
become wind. Let the emptiness of their prophecies fall on 
their own heads, so that they themselves may come to nought.— 
Ver. 14. But the people is to have proof of the truth of the 
word of the Lord. Because it, despising the threatening of 
punishment, says: Misfortune shall not light upon us, the 
Lord will make the word in the mouth of Jeremiah a fire, and 
tle people wood, that the fire may consume it. On this figure, 
cf, Isa. i. 31, x. 17. Ver. 15 ff. explain this, and announce the 
inroad of a dreadful enemy that is to lay waste the land and 
consnme the people. “A people from far,” as iniv.16. Judah 
is called ‘ house of Israel,” not so much because it is what 
remains of Israel, but because, after the captivity of the ten 
tribes, Judah regarded itself as the only true Israel or people 
of God. Further description of the hostile people is intended 
to show its formidable power, and to inspire dread. MX, en. 
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during, firm, strong; cf. Gen. xlix. 24, Mic. vi. 2. dpive, 
dating from eternity, i.e. very ancient, not of recent origin, 
but become mighty in immemorial antiquity. A people speaking 
a language unfamiliar to the Jews, to comprehend whom is 
impossible, z.e. barbarous; cf. Deut. xxviii. 49. Further (ver. 
16), it is a race of very heroes, fully furnished with deadly 
weapons. J. D. Mich. took objection to the figure, “its quiver 
is as an open grave;” but his conjecture ins¥ put nothing 
better in place of it. The link of comparison is this : as an open 
grave is filled with dead men, so the quiver of this enemy is 
filled with deadly missiles.—Ver. 17. This people will devour 
the harvest and the bread, the children, the cattle, and the best 
frnits of the land. Devour, here as often, in the wider sense, 
destroy; cf. e.g. iii, 24 and x. 25, where the first half of the 
present verse is compressed into the words: they ate up Jacob. 
We need not wait to refute Hitz.’s absurd remark, that the 
author imagined the enemy, the assumed Scythians, to be can- 
nibals, In the second half of the verse the words, “the fenced 
cities wherein thou trustest,” are areminiscence of Deut. xxviii. 
52; and hence we may see, that while our prophet is describ- 
ing the enemy in vers. 15—18, Moses’ threatening, Deut. xxviii. 
49-52, was in his mind. wv, break in pieces, as in Mal. i. 4. 
With the sword, i.e. by force of arms; the sword, as principal 
weapon, being named, instead of the entire apparatus of war. 
In ver. 18 the restriction of ver. 10 (cf. iv. 27) is repeated, 
and with it the threatening of judgment is rounded off. 

Vers. 19-31. This calamity Judah is preparing for itself by 
its obduracy and excess of wickedness—Ver. 19. “ And if ye 
then shall say, Wherefore hath Jahveh our God done all this 
unto us? then say to them, Like as ye have forsaken me and 
served strange gods in your land, so shall ye serve strangers in 
a land that is not yours. Ver. 20. Declare this in the house 
of Jacob, and publish it in Judah, saying, Ver. 21. Hear now 
this, foolish people without understanding, that have eyes and 
see not, have ears and hear not. Ver. 22. Me will ye not fear, 
saith Jahveh, nor tremble before me? who have set the sand 
for a bound to the sea, an everlasting boundary that it passes 
not, and its waves toss themselves and cannot, and roar and 
pass not over. Ver. 23. But this people hath a stubborn anid 
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rebellions heart; they turned away and went. Ver. 24. And 
said not in their heart: Let us now fear Jahveh our God, who 
giveth rain, the early rain and the late rain, in its season ; who 
keepeth for us the appointed weeks of the harvest. Ver. 25. 
Your iniquities have turned away these, and your sins have 
withholden the good from you. Ver. 26. For among my people 
are found wicked men; they lie in wait as fowlers stoop; they 
set a trap, they catch men. Ver. 27. As a cage full of birds, 
so are their houses full of deceit; therefore are they become 
great and rich. Ver. 28. They are grown fat and sleek, they 
go beyond bound in wickedness; the cause they try not, the 
cause of the orphans, that they might have prosperity ; and the 
right of the needy they judge not. Ver. 29. Shall I not 
punish this? saith Jahveh; shall not my soul be avenged on 
such a people as this? Ver. 30. The appalling and horrible is 
done in the land. Ver. 31. The prophets prophesy falsely, and 
the priests bear rule under their lead, and my people loves it 
so. But what will ye do in the end thereof?” 

The thought of ver. 19, that the people, by its apostasy, 
draws down this judgment on itself, forms the transition from 
the threat of punishment to the reproof of sins. The penalty 
corresponds to the sin. Because Judah in its own land serves 
the gods of foreigners, so it must serve strangers in a foreign 
land.—Ver. 20 f. The reproof of sins is introduced by an 
apostrophe to the hardened race. The exhortation, “ Publish 
this,” is addressed to all the prophet’s hearers who have the 
welfare of the people at heart. “ This,” in vers. 20 and 21, 
refers to the chiding statement from ver. 23 onwards, that the 
people fears not God. The form of address, people foolish and 
without understanding (cf. iv. 22, Hos. vii. 11), is made cutting, 
in order, if possible, to bring the people yet to their senses. 
The following clauses, “they have eyes,” etc., depict spiritual 
blindness and deafness, as in Ezek. xii, 22; ef. Dent. xxix. 3. 
Blindness is shown in that they see not the government of 
God’s almighty power in nature; deafness, in that they hear 
not the voice of God in His word. They have no fear even of 
the God whose power has in the sand set an impassable barrier 
for the mighty waves of the sea. “Me” is put first for em- 
phasis. The waves beat against their appointed barrier, but are 
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not able, sc. to pass it.—Ver. 23. But this people has a stubborn 
and rebellious heart; it bows not beneath the almighty hand 
of God. “ Stubborn and rebellious,” joined as in Deut. xxi. 
18,20. Hence the following 0 is not to be taken from 110: 
they defy (Hitz.), but from "3p: they turn away and go off, 
and consider not that they owe their daily bread to the Lord. 
Neither does God’s power move the obdurate people to the fear 
of Him, nor do the proofs of His love make any impression. 
They do not consider that God gives them the rain which lends 
the land its fruitfulness, so that at the fixed time they may 
gather in the harvest. The 1 cop. before 7 is rejected by 
the Masoretes in the Keri as out of place, since DW} is not any 
special rain, co-ordinate to the early and late rain (Hitz.), or 
because they had Deut. xi. 14, Joel ii. 23 before them. But in 
this they failed to notice that the 1 before 7\* and that before 
vipoy are correlative, having the force of et—et. NY is stat, 
constr. from Ny3v, weeks, and to it nipn is co-ordinated in place 
of an adjective, so that V8? is dependent on two co-ordinate 
stat. constr., as in xlvi. 9, 11, Zeph. ii. 6. But the sense is not, 
the weeks, the statutes, of the harvest, é.e. the fixed and regu- 
lated phenomena which regulate the harvest (Graf), but, 
appointed weeks of harvest. The seven weeks between the 
second day of the passover and the feast of harvest, or of weeks, 
Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22, Deut. xvi. 9 f., are what is here meant. 
We must reject the rendering, “ oath as to the harvest-time” 
(L. de Dieu, J. D. Mich., and Ew.), since Scripture knows 
nothing of oaths taken by God as to the time of harvest ; in 
Gen. viii. 22 there is no word of an oath.— Ver. 25. The people 
has by its sins brought about the withdrawal of these blessings 
(the withholding of rain, etc.). 387, turned away, as in Amos 
v. 12, Mal. iii. 5. “ These,” ze. the blessings mentioned in 
ver. 24, The second clause repeats the same thing. The good, 
i.e. which God in His goodness bestowed on them. 

This is established in ver. 26 f. by bringing home to the 
people their besetting sins. In (amidst) the people are found 
notorious sinners. “WW in indefinite generality: they spy about, 
lie in wait; cf. Hos. xiii. 7. The singular is chosen because 
the act described is not undertaken in company, but by indivi- 
duals. 4 from 72, bend down, stoop, as bird-catchers hide 
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behind the extended nets till the birds have gone in, so as then 
to draw them tight. “They set;” not the fowlers, but the wicked 
ones. mnviy, destroyer (Ex. xii. 23, and often), or destruction 
(Ezek. xxi. 36); here, by virtue of the context, a trap which 
brings destruction. The men they catch are the poor, the 
needy, and the just; cf. ver. 28 and Isa. xxix. 21. The figure 
of bird-catching leads to a cognate one, by which are set forth 
the gains of the wicked or the produce of their labours. Asa 
cage is filled with captured birds, so the houses of the wicked 
are filled with deceit, i.e. possessions obtained by deceit, through 
which they attain to credit, power, and wealth. Graf has 
overthrown Hitz.’s note, that we must understand by 97%, not 
riches obtained by deceit, but the means and instruments of 
deceit ; and this on account of the following: therefore they en- 
rich themselves. But, as Graf shows, it is not the possession of 
these appliances, but of the goods acquired by deceit, that has 
made these people great and rich, “as the birds that fill the 
cage are not ameans for capture, but property got by cunning.” 
3052, cage, is not strictly a bird-cage, but a bird-trap woven of 
willows (Amos viii. 1), with a lid to shut down, by means of 
which birds were caught.—Ver. 28. Through the luxurious 
living their wealth makes possible to them, they are grown fat 
and sleek. WY, in graphic description, is joined asynd. to the 
preceding verb. It is explained by recent comm. of fat bodies, 
become glossy, in keeping with the noun NY, which in Cant. 
v. 14 expresses the glitter of ivory; for the meaning cogitare, 
think, meditate, which nwy bears in Chald., yields no sense avail- 
able here. The next clause is variously explained. 53 points to 
another, yet worse kind of behaviour. It is not possible to 
defend the translation: they overflow with evil speeches, or 
swell out with evil things (Umbr., Ew.), since 12Y ¢. accus. 
does not mean to overflow with a thing. Yet more arbitrary is 
the assumption of a change of the subject: (their) evil speeches 
overflow. The only possible subject to the verb is the wicked 
ones, with whom the context deals before and after. yII24 
are not words of wickedness = what may be called wickedness, 
but things of wickedness, wicked things. "25 serves to distri- 
bute the idea of 1 into the particular cases into which it falls, 
as in Ps, Ixv. 4, ev. 27, and elsewhere, where it is commonly 
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held to be pleonastic. Hitz. expounds truly: the individual 
wickednesses in which the abstract idea of wicked manifests 
itself. Sense: they go beyond all that can be conceived as evil, 
i.e. the bounds of evil or wickedness. The cause they plead 
not, namely, the cause of the orphans. 399%, imperf. c. 
consec.: that so they might have prosperity. Hitz. regards the 
wicked men as the subject, and explains the words thus: such 
justice would indeed be a necessary condition of their success. 
But that the wicked could attain to prosperity by seizing every 
opportunity of defending the rights of the fatherless is too weak 
a thought, coming after what has preceded, and besides it does 
not fit the case of those who go beyond all bounds in wicked- 
ness. Ew. and Graf translate: that they (the wicked) might 
make good the rightful cause (of the orphan), help the poor 
man to his rights. But even if M27 seems in 2 Chron. 
vii. 11, Dan. viii. 25, to have the signif. carry through, make 
good, yet in these passages the sig. carry through with suc- 
cess is fundamental; where, as here, this will not suit, myn 
being in any case applicable only to doubtful and difficult 
causes—a thought foreign to the present context. Blame is 
attached to the wicked, not because they do not defend the 
orphan’s doubtful pleas, but becanse they give no heed at all to 
the orphan’s rights. We therefore hold with Raschi that the 
orphans are subject to this verb: that the orphans might have 
had prosperity. The plural is explained when we note that 
Din is perfectly general, and may be taken as collective. The 
accusation in this verse shows further that the prophet had the 
godless rulers and judges of the people in his,eye.—Ver. 29 is 
a refrain-like repetition of ver. 9.—The vers. 30 and 31 are, as 
Hitz. rightly says, “a sort of epimetrum added after the con- 
clusion in ver. 29,” in which the already described moral de- 
pravity is briefly characterized, and is asserted of all ranks of 
the people. Appalling and horrible things happen in the land; 
cf. ii, 12, xxiii. 14, xviil. 18, Hos. vi. 10. The prophets pro- 
phesy with falsehood, 1P¥2, as in xx. 6, xxix. 9; more fully 
“pw ‘Wa, xxiii. 25, xxvii.15. The priests rule 7") by, at their 
(the prophets’) hands, i.e. under their guidance or direction; cf. 
1 Chron. xxv. 2 ff., 2 Chron. xxiii. 18; not: go by their side 
(Ges., Dietr.), for 777 is not: go, march on, but: trample down. 
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My people loves it so, yields willingly to such a lead; cf. Amos 
iv. 5. What will ye do ANMINNY, as to the end of this conduct ? 
The suff. fem. with neuter force. The end thereof will be the 
judgment; will ye be able to turn it away ? 


Chap. vi. THE JUDGMENT IS IRREVOCABLY DECREED.—A 
hostile army approaches from the north, and lays siege to Jeru- 
salem, in order to storm the city (vers. 1-8). None is spared, 
since the people rejects all counsels to reform (vers. 9-15). 
Since it will not repent, it will fall by the hands of the enemy, 
in spite of the outward sacrificial service (vers. 16-21). The 
enemy will smite Zion without mercy, seeing that the trial of 
the people has brought about no change for the better in them 
(vers. 22-30). 

Vers. 1-8. The judgment breaking over Jerusalem.—Ver. 1. 
“Flee, ye sons of Benjamin, out of the midst of Jerusalem, and 
in Tekoa blow the trumpet, and over Beth-haccerem set up a 
sign; for evil approacheth from the north, and great destruction. 
Ver. 2. The comely and the delicate—I lay waste the daughter 
of Zion. Ver. 3. To her come shepherds with their flocks, pitch 
their tents abont her round about, and devonr each his portion. 
Ver. 4. Sanctify war against her; arise, let us go up at noon. 
Woe unto us! for the day declineth ; for the shadows of even- 
ing lengthen. Ver. 5. Arise, let us go up by night, and destroy 
her palaces. Ver. 6. For thus hath Jahveh of hosts spoken, 
Hew down wood, and pile up against Jerusalem a rampart; she 
is the city that is (to be) punished, she is all full of oppression in 
her midst. Ver. 7. Asa fountain pours forth its water, so pours 
she forth her wickedness: violence and spoiling is heard in her; 
before my face continually, wounds and smiting. Ver. 8. Be 
warned, Jerusalem, lest my soul tear herself from thee, lest I 
make thee a waste, a land uninhabited.” 

In graphic delineation of the enemy’s approach against Jeru- 
salem, the prophet calls on the people to flee. As regarded its 
situation, Jerusalem belonged to the tribe of Benjamin; the 
boundary between the tribal domain of Judah and Benjamin 
passed through the valley of Ben-Hinnom on the south side of 
Jerusalem, and then ran northwards to the west of the city 
(Josh. xv. 8, xviii, 16 f.). The city was inhabited by Judeans 
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and Benjamites, 1 Chron. ix. 2 ff. The summons is addressed 
to the Benjamites as the prophet’s fellow-countrymen. Tekoa 
lay about two hours’ journey southwards from Bethlehem, 
according to Jerome, on a hill twelve Roman miles south of 
Jerusalem; see on Josh. xv. 59. This town is mentioned be- 
cause its name admits of a play on the word Wen, The alarm 
is given in the country south of Jerusalem, because the enemy 
is coming from the north, so that the flight will be directed 
southwards. Beth-haccerem, acc. to Jerome, was a hamlet 
(vicus) between Jerusalem and Tekoa, gui lingua Syra et 
Hebraica Bethacharma nonminatur, et ipse in monte positus, 
apparently on what is now called the Frank’s Hill, Jebel 
Fureidis; see on Neh. iii. 14. nN, the lifting up, that which 
raises itself up, or is raised; here a lofty beacon or signal, the 
nature of which is not further made known. The meaning, 
fire-signal, or ascending column of smoke, cannot be made good 
from Judg. xx. 88, 40, since there }Y is appended; nor from 
the statements of classical authors (in Ros.), that in time of war 
bodies of troops stationed in different places made their posi- 
tions known to one another by masses of rising flame during 
the night, and by columns of smoke in the day time. As to 
the last clause, cf. i. 14. Great destruction,” as in iv. 6,—In. 
ver. 2 the impending judgment is further described. It falls 
on the daughter of Zion, the capital and its inhabitants, per- 
sonified as a beautiful and delicately reared woman. 2, defec- 
tively written for M82, contracted from 83, lovely, beautiful. 
The words are not vocatives, O fair and delicate, but accusa- 
tives made to precede their governing verb absolutely, and are 
explained by “the daughter of Zion,” dependent on “T de- 
stroy :” the fair and the delicate, namely, the daughter of Zion, 
I destroy. 4 as in Hos. iv. 5. The other meaning of this 
verb, to be like, to resemble, is wholly unsuitable here; and, 
besides, in this signification it is construed with aN or ?. Ew.’s 
translation, I mean the daugliter of Zion, is not justifiable by 
the usage of the word, the Piel only, and not the Kal, being 
capable of this interpretation.—Ver, 3. The destruction comes 
about by means of shepherds with their flocks, who set up their 
tents round the city, and depasture each lis portion. We need 
hardly observe that the shepherds and their flocks are a figure 
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for princes, who with their peoples besiege and sack Jerusalem 

with this cf.i.15. The figure does not point to a nomad swarm, 
or the Scythian people, as Ew. supposes. ‘Each his hand,” i.e. 
what lies to his hand, or next him.—Ver. 4. The description 
passes from figure to reality, and the enemies appear before us 
as speaking, inciting one another to the combat, encouraging 
one another to storm the city. To sanctify a war, te. prepare 
themselves for the war by religious consecration, inasmuch as 
the war was undertaken under commission from God, and be- 
cause the departure of the army, like the combat itself, was 
consecrated by sacrifice and other religious ceremonies ; see on 
Joel iv. 9. mby, to go up against a place as an enemy, not, go 
up upon, in which case the object, them (the city or walls), could 
not be omitted. It is plainly the storming or capture of the 
town that is meant by the going up ; hence we may understand 
what follows: and we will destroy her palaces. We have a 
rousing call to go up at noon or in clear daylight, joined with 
“woe to us,” a cry of disappointment that they will not be able 
to gain their ends so soon, not indeed till night; in these we 
see the great eagerness with which they carry on the assault. 
mp oO}, the day turns itself, declines towards its end; cf. Ps. 
xe. 9. The enemies act under a commission from God, who 
las imposed on them the labour of the siege, in order to punish 
Jerusalem for her sins. Jahveh is here most fittingly called 
the God of hosts; for as God of the world, obeyed by the 
armies of heaven, He commands the kings of the earth to chas- 
tise His people. Hew wood, «ec. fell trees for making the siege 
works, cf. Deut. xx. 20, both for raising the attacking ram- 
parts,’ and for the entire apparatus necessary for storming the 
town. ASYis not a collective form from /'Y, like AM from 43; 
but the "— is a suffix in spite of the omission of the Mappik, 
which is given by but a few of the codd., eastern and western, 
for we know that Mappik is sometimes omitted, e.g. Num. xv. 
28, 31; cf. Ew. § 247,d. We are encouraged to take it so by 
Deut. xx. 19, where "YY are the trees in the vicinity of the 
town, of which only the fruit trees were to be spared in case of 
siege, while those which did not bear eatable fruit were to be 
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made use of for the purposes of the siege. And thus we must 
here, too, read A¥Y, and refer the suffix to the next noun (Jeru- 
salem). On “pile up a rampart,” cf. 2 Sam. xx. 15, Ezek. iv, 
2, etc. “THT is used as passive of Kal, and impersonally. The 
connection with VY is to be taken like 717 730 in Isa. xxix. 1: 

the city where it is punished, or perhaps like Ps. lix 6, the 
relative being supplied: that is punished. mba is not to be 
joined, contrary to the accents, with 127 (Ven., J. D. Mich.), 
a connection which, even if it were legitimate, would give but 
a feeble thought. It belongs to what follows, “she is wholly 
oppression in her midst,” ee on all sides in her tliere is oppres- 
sion. This is expanded in ver.7. LXX. and Jerome have 
taken Vp from “mp, and translate: like as a cistern keeps its 
water cool (dyes, frigidam facit), so she keeps her wickedness 
cool. Hitz. has pronounced in favour of this interpretation, but 
changes “keep cool” into “keep fresh,” and understands the 
metaphor thus: they take good care that their wickedness does 
not stagnate or become impaired by disuse. But it would be a 
strange metaphor to put “keep wickedness cool,” for “ maintain 
it in strength and vigour.” We therefore, along with Luth. and 
most commentators, prefer the rabbinical interpretation: as a 
well makes its water to gush out, ete.; for there is no sufficient 
force in the objection that ip2 from yp, dig, is not a spring 
but a well, that 127 has still less the force of making to gush 
forth, and that “ja wholly excludes the idea of causing to spring 
out. The first assertion is refuted by ii. 13, Wd, fountain of 
living water; whence it is clear that the word does mean a well 
fed by a spring. It is true, indeed, that the word sia, a later 
way of writing "83 (cf. 1 Chron. xi. 17 f. 22 with 2 Sam. xxiii. 
15 f. 20), means usually, a pit, a cistern dug out; but this form 
is not substantially different from 783, w ‘el, puteus, which is 
used for 7ia in Ps. lv. 24 and Ixix. 16. Accordingly, this 
latter form can undoubtedly stand with the force of 183, as has 
been admitted by the wees when they substituted for it 


Wa = 782; cf. the Arab. oe The noun “iP2 puts beyond 


doubt the legitimacy of giving to Vp, from “Wp, to dig a well, 
the signification of making water to ‘gush forth. The (tn 
1p is indeed referable to 1p, but only shows, as is otherwise 
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well known, that no very strict line of demarcation can be 
drawn between the forms of verbs ‘yy and “Ww; VP0, again, is 
formed regularly from “sp. Violence and spoiling ; cf. xx. 8, 
and Amos iii. 10, Hab. i. 8. ‘Before my face,” before mine 
eyes, corresponds to “is heard,” as wounds and smitings are 
the consequences of violence. On that head, ef. Ps. lv.10-12. 
—Ver. 8. If Jerusalem cease not from these sins and crimes, the 
Lord must devote it to spoliation. Let thyself be corrected, 
warned; cf. Ps. ii. 10, Lev. xxvi. 23. PA from YP, tear one- 
self loose, estrange oneself, as in Ezek. xxiii. 17 ff. “A land 
uninhabited” is an apposition giving greater expressiveness to 
“a waste,” xxii. 6. 

Vers. 9-15. This judgment will fall unsparingly on Jerusalem, 
because they listen to no warning, but suffer themselves to be 
confirmed in their shameless courses by false prophets and 
wicked priests.—Ver. 9. “Thus hath Jahveh of hosts said: They 
shall have a gleaning of the remnant of Israel as of a vine: 
lay thine hand again as a vine-dresser on the shoots. Ver. 10. 
To whom shall I speak, and testify, that they may hear? 
Behold, uncircumcised is their ear, and they cannot give heed: 
behold, the word of Jahveh is become to them a reproach ; they 
have no pleasure init. Ver. 11. But of the fury of Jahveh 
am I full, am weary with holding it in. Pour it out upon the 
child on the street, and upon the group of young men together ; 
for even the husband with the wife shall be taken, the old man 
with him that is full of days. Ver. 12. And their houses shall 
pass unto others, fields and wives together; for I stretch out 
mine hand against the inhabitants of the land, saith Jahveh. 
Ver. 13. For great and small are all of them greedy for gain; 
and from the prophet to the priest, all use deceit. Ver. 14. 
And they heal the breach of the daughter of my people lightly, 
saying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace. Ver. 15. They 
are put to shame because they have done abomination, yet 
they take not shame to themselves, neither know they disgrace ; 
therefore they shall fall among them that fall: at the time that 
J visit them they shall stumble, hath Jahveh said.” 

The threatening of ver. 9 is closely connected with the 
foregoing. The Lord will make Jerusalem an uninhabited 
waste, because it will not take warning. The enemy will make 
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a gleaning like vine-dressers, i.e. they will yet search out even. 
that which is left of the people, and crush it or carry it captive. 
This still sterner threat does come into contradiction with the 
repeated pledge, that Israel is not to be wholly extirpated, not 
to be made an utter end of (iv. 27, v.10, 18). For even at 
the gleaning odd clusters are left, which are not noticed or set 
store by. ‘The words convey the idea that the enemy will not 
have done with it after one devastating campaign, but will 
repeat his inroads. AY is construed with the accus. of the 
vineyard in Lev. xix. 10. The “remnant of Israel” is not 
the kingdom of Judah at large, but Judah already reduced by 
judgments. In the second clause the idea of the first is 
repeated in the form of a command to the gleaners. The 
command is to be looked on as addressed to tlie enemy by God; 
and this turn of the expression serves to put the thought with 
a positiveness that excludes the faintest doubt. To bring back 
the hand means: yet again to turn it, stretch it out against a 
person or thing; cf. Amos i. 8, Isa. i. 25. nibpep is not baskets, 
like D°5D, Gen. xl. 16, but like ppt, Isa. xviii. 5, vine-shoots, 
prop. waving twigs, like oAgm, Cant. v. 11, from 59p= 52 
and oon, wave (Ew., Hitz.).—Ver. 10 f. Well might Jeremiah 
warn the people once more (cf. ver. 8), in order to turn sore 
judgment away from it; but it cannot and will not hear, for it 
is utterly hardened. Yet can he not be silent; for he is so 
filled with the fury of God, that he must pour it forth on the 
depraved race. This is our view of the progress of the thought 
in these verses; whereas Hitz. and Graf make what is said in 
ver. 11 refer to the utterance of the dreadful revelation received 
in ver.9. But this is not in keeping with “testify that they 
may hear,” nor with the unmistakeable contrast between the 
pouring out of the divine fury, ver. 11, and the testifying that 
they may hear, ver.10. Just because their ear is uncircumcised 
so that they cannot hear, is it in vain to speak to them for the 
purpose of warning them; and the prophet has no alternative 
left but to ponr out on the deaf and seared people that fury of 
the Lord with which he is inwardly filled. The question: to 
whom should I speak ? etc. (oy for 58, as xi. 2 and often), is not 
to be taken as a question to God, but only as a rhetorical turn 
of the thought, that all further speaking or warning is in vain. 
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“Testify,” lay down testimony by exhibiting the sin and the 
punishment it brings with it. “That they may hear,” ut 
audiant, the Chald. has well paraphrased: ut accipiant doctrinam. 
Uncircumcised is their ear, as it were covered with a foreskin, 
so that the voice of God’s word cannot find its way in; cf. 
v.24,iv.4. The second clause, introduced by 733, adduces the 
reason of their not being able to hear. The word of God is 
become a reproach to them; they are determined not to hearken 
toit, because it lashes their sins. Ver. 11 comes in adversatively : 
But the fury of the Lord drives him to speak. 17? NOM is not 
a holy ardour for Jahveh (Graf and many ancient comm.), 
but the wrath of God against the people, which the prophet 
cannot contain, i.e. keep to himself, but must pour out. Be- 
cause they will not take correction, he must inflict the jndg- 
ment upon them, not merely utter it. The imper. 95Y is to 
be taken like 1¥', ver. 9, not as an expression of the irresist- 
ible necessity which, in spite of all his efforts against it, 
compels the prophet to pour forth, in a certain sense, the wrath 
of the Lord on all classes of the people by the very publishing 
of God’s word (Graf); but it is the command of God, to be 
executed by him, as is shown by “for I stretch out mine hand,” 
ver. 12. The prophet is to pour out the wrath of God by the 
proclamation of God’s word, which finds its fulfilment in judg- 
ments of wrath; see on i. 10. Upon all classes of the people : 
the children that play in the street (cf. ix. 20), the young men 
gathered together in a cheerful company, the men and women, 
old men and them that are full of days, i.e. those who have 
reached the furthest limit of old age. °3 tells why the prophet 
is so to speak: for upon the whole population will God’s wrath 
be poured ont. 12, not, be taken captive, but, be taken, over- 
taken by the wrath, as in viii. 9; cf. 1 Sam. xiv. 41.—Ver. 12a 
gives the result of being thus taken: their houses, fields, and 
wives will be handed over to others, descend to others. Wives 
are mentioned along with houses and fields, as in the command- 
ment, Ex, xx. 17; cf. Dent. v. 18. The loss of all one’s 
possessions is mentioned in connection with reproof, following 
in ver. 13, of greed and base avarice. The threatening is con- 
firmed in ver. 12b by the clause: for I (Jahveh) stretch my 
hand out, etc. Then in vers. 13 and 14 the cause of the judg- 
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ment is adduced. The judgment falls upon all, for all, great and 
little, ze. mean and powerful (cf. vers. 4, 5), go after base gain; 
and the teachers, who ought to lead the people on the true way 
(Isa. xxx. 21), use deceit and dishonesty. They heal the breach 
of the daughter of my people, i.e. the infirmities and injuries 
of the state, after a light and frivolous fashion (mp3 is partic. 
Niph. foem., and by is of the thing that covers another) ;—in this, 
namely, that they speak of peace and healing where there is no 
peace; that they do not uncover the real injuries so as to heal 
them thoroughly, but treat them as if they were trifling and in 
no way dangerous infirmities—Ver. 15. For this behaviour 
they are put to shame, é.e. deceived in their hope. The perf. 
is prophetic, representing the matter as being equally certain 
as if it had been already realized. It cannot bear to be trans- 
lated either: they should be ashamed (Ros., Umbr. after the 
Chald.}, or: they would be ashamed (Ew.). The following 
grounding clause adduces the cause of their being put to 
shame: because they have done abomination; and the next 
clauses bring in a contrast: yet on the contrary, shame and dis- 
grace they know not; therefore on the day of visitation they 
will fall with the rest. When these verses are repeated in 
chap. viii. 12, the Niph. nb37 is used in place of the Hiph. 
m2. It does not, however, follow from this that the Hiph. 
has here the force of the Nipl., but only thus much, that the 
Hiph. is here used, not in a transitive, but in a simply active 
meaning: to have shame or disgrace. For O'7?8 with the 
relative omitted, time when I visit, we have in viii. 12 the 
simpler form of the noun D7p8, as in x. 15, xlvi. 21, and often. 
Such divergencies do not justify the accommodation of the 
present passage to these others, since on occasions of repetitions 
the expression in matters of subordinate importance is often 
varied. The perf. of the verb has here the force of the fut. 
exact. 

Vers, 16-21. The judgment cannot be turned aside by mere 
sacrifice without a change of heart.—Ver.16. “Thus hath Jahveh 
said: Stand on the ways, and look, and ask after the everlasting 
paths, which (one) is the way of good, and walk therein; so shall 
ye find rest for your souls. But they say, We will not go. Ver. 
17. And I have set over you watchmen, (saying): Hearken to 
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the sound of the trumpet; but they say, We will not hearken. 
Ver. 18. Therefore hear, ye peoples, and know, thou congrega- 
tion, what happens to them. Ver. 19. Hear, O earth! Behold, 
I bring evil on this people, the fruit of their thonghts; for to 
my words they have not hearkened, and at my law they have 
spurned. Ver. 20. To what end, then, is there incense coming 
to me from Sheba, and the good spice-cane from a far land? 
Your burnt-offerings are not a pleasure, and your slain-offerings 
are not grateful to me. Ver. 21. Therefore thus hath Jahveh 
said: Behold, I lay stumbling-blocks for this people, that 
thereon fathers and sons may stumble, at once the neighbour 
and his friend shall perish.” 

Ver. 16 f. The Lord has not left any lack of instruction and 
warning. He has marked out for them the way of salvation in 
the history of the ancient times. It is to this reference is made 
when they, in ignorance of the way to walk in, are called to 
ask after the everlasting paths. This thought is clothed thus: 
they are to step forth upon the ways, to place themselves where 
several ways diverge from one another, and inquire as to the ever- 
lasting paths, so as to discover which is the right way, and then ou 
this they are to walk. D>iy nizn3 are paths that have been trod 
in the hoary time of old, but not all sorts of ways, good and bad, 
which they are to walk on indiscriminately, so that it may be 
discovered which of them is the right one (Hitz.). This meaning 
is not to be inferred from the fact, that in xviii. 15 everlasting 
paths are opposed to untrodden ways; indeed this very passage 
teaches that the everlasting ways are the right ones, from 
which through idolatry the people have wandered into unbeaten 
paths. ‘Thus the paths of the old time are here the ways in 
which Israel’s godly ancestors have trod; meaning substantially, 
the patriarchs’ manner of thinking and acting. For the follow- 
ing question, “ which is the way,” etc., does not mean, amongst 
the paths of old time to seck out that which, as the right one, 
leads to salvation, but says simply thus much: ask after the 
paths of the old time, so as thus to recognise the right way, and 
then, when ye have found it, to walk therein, 3iu7 777, not, the 
good way; for 1107 cannot be an objective appended to am, 
since immediately after, the latter word is construed in 72 as 
fem. “The good” is the genitive dependent on “ way :” way 
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of the good, that leads to the good, to salvation. This way 
Israel might learn to know from the history of antiquity 
recorded in the Torah. Graf has brought the sense well out 
in this shape: “ Look inquiringly backwards to ancient history 
(Deut. xxxii. 7), and see how success and enduring prosperity 
forsook your fathers wlien they left the way prescribed to them 
by God, to walk in the ways of the heathen (xviii. 15); learn 
that there is but one way, the way of the fear of Jahveh, on 
which blessing and salvation are to be found (xxxii. 39, 40).” 
Find (with 4 consec.), and find thus=so shall ye find; cf. Ew. 
§ 847, b; Ges. § 130, 2. To “ we will not go,” we may supply 
from the context : on the way of good.—Ver. 17. But God does 
not let the matter end here. He caused prophets to rise up 
amongst them, who called their attention to the threatening 
evil. Watchers are prophets, Ezek. iii. 17, who stand upon 
the watch-tower to keep a lookout, Hab. ii. 1, and to give the 
people warning, by proclaiming what they have seen in spirit. 
 Hearken to the sound,” etc., are not the words of the watch- 
men (prophets), for it is they who blow the trumpet, but the 
words of God; so that we have to supply, “and I said.” The 
comparison of the prophets to watchmen, who give the alarm 
of the imminent danger by means of the sound of the trampet, 
involves the comparison of the prophets’ utterances to the clang 
of the signal-horn,—suggested besides by Amos iii. 6.—Ver. 
18. Judah being thus hardened, the Lord makes known to the 
nations what He has determined regarding it; cf. Mic. i. 2. 
The sense of “ Know, thou congregation,” etc., is far from 
clear, and has been very variously given. Ros., Dahl., Maur., 
Umbr., and others, understand “1Y of the congregation or 
assembly of the foreign nations; but the word cannot have this 
meaning without some further qualifying word. Besides, a 
second mention of the nations is not suitable to the context. 
The congregation must be that of Israel. The only question 
can be, whether we are by this to think of the whole people 
(of Judah), (Chald., Syr., Ew., and others), or whether it is 
the ‘company of the ungodly that is addressed, as in the phrase 
rhp my (Hitz.). But there is little probability in the view, 
that the crew of the ungodly is addressed along with the 
nations and the earth. Not less open to debate is the construc- 
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tion of DavWwTMN. Tn any case little weight can be attached 
to Hitz.’s assumption, that MN is used only to mark out the ve 
as relative pronoun: observe it, O company that is amidst 
them. The passages, xxxviii. 16 (Chet.), and Eccles. iv. 8, where 
ny seems to have this force, are different in kind; for a defi- 
nite noun precedes, and to it the relation WN"NN is subjoined. 
And then what, on this construction, is the reference of 52, 
amidst them? Hitz. has said nothing on this point. But it 
could only be referred to “ peoples:” the company which is 
amidst the peoples; and this gives no reasonable sense. These 
three words can only be object to “know:” know what 1s 
amongst (in) them; or: what is or happens to them (against 
them). It has been taken in the first sense by Chald. (their 
sins), Umbr., Manr.: what happens in or amongst them; in the 
second by Ros., Dah!.: what I shall do against them. Ewald, 
again, without more ado, changes 53 into 82: know, thou con- 
gregation, what is coming. By this certainly a suitable sense 
is secured ; bnt there are no sufficient reasons for a change of 
the text, it is the mere expedient of embarrassment. All the 
ancient translators have read the present text; even the trans- 
lation of the LXX.: «al of wotpatvovtes Ta Totuyia avTar, 
has been arrived at by a confounding of letters (My ‘y1 with 
vty yn). We understand “ congregation” of Israel, i.e. not of 
the whole people of Judah, but of those to whom the title 
“ congregation” was applicable, z.e. of the godly, small as their 
number might be. Accordingly, we are not to refer DA "YN"NN 
to “ peoples :” what is occnrring amidst the peoples, viz. that 
they are coming to besiege Jerusalem, etc. (ver. 3ff.). Nor is 
it to be referred to those in Judah who, according to vers. 16 
and 17, do not walk in the ght way, and will not give ear to 
the sound of the trnmpet. The latter reference, acc. to which 
the disputed phrase would be translated: what will happen to 
them (against them), seems more feasible, and corresponds 
better to the parallelism of vers. 18 and 19, since this same phrase 
is then explained in ver. 19 by: I bring evil upon this people.’ 


1So that we cannot hold, with Graf, that the reading of the text is 
‘* manifestly corrupted ;” still less do we hold as substantiated or probable 
his conjectural reading: D2 ‘oyn ris 3m, and know what I have 
testified against them. ee alls 
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Tn ver. 19 the evil is characterized as a punishment drawn 
down by them on themselves by means of the apposition ; fruit 
of their thouglits. “Fruit of their thoughts,” not of their 
deeds (Isa. iii. 10), in order to mark the hostility of the evil 
heart towards God. God’s law is put in a place of prominence 
by the turn of the expression: My law, and they spurned at it; 
ef. Ew. § 344, b, with 309, 6.—Ver. 20. The people had no 
shortcoming in the matter of sacrifice in the temple; but in 
this service, as being mere outward service of works, the Lord 
has no pleasure, if the heart is estranged from Him, rebels 
against His commandments. Here we have the doctrine, to obey 
is better than sacrifice, 1 Sam. xv. 22. The Lord desires that 
men do justice, exercise love, and walk humbly with Him, Mic. 
vi. 8. Sacrifice, as opus operatum, is denounced by all the 
prophets: cf. Hos. vi. 6, Amos v. 21ff., Isa. i. 11, Ps. 1. 8 ff. 
Incense from Sheba (see on Ezek. xxvii. 22) was required 
partly for the preparation of the holy incense (Ex. xxx. 34), 
partly as an addition to the meat-offerings, Lev. ii. 1, 15, ete. 
Good, precious cane, is the aromatic reed, calamus odoratus 
(Ex. xxx. 23), calamus from a far country,—namely, broughit 
from India,—and used in the preparation of the anointing 
oil; see on Ex. xxx. 23. i842 is from the language of the 
Torah; cf. Lev. i. 3 ff, xxii. 19 ff., Ex. xxviii. 38; and with 
ND: not to well-pleasing, sc. before Jahveh, i.e. they cannot 
procure for the offerers the pleasure or favour of God. 
With % wy xb cf. Hos. ix. 4.—Ver. 21. Therefore the Lord 
will lay stumbling-blocks before the people, whereby they all 
come to grief. The stumbling-blocks by which the people are 
to fall and perish, are the inroads of the enemies, whose for- 
midableness is depicted in ver. 22 ff. The idea of totality is 
realized by individual cases in “ fathers and sons, neighbour 
and his friend.” 49 belongs to the following clause, and not 
the Keri, but the Cheth. 28’, is the true reading. The Kert 
is formed after the analogy of xlvi. 6 and 1. 32; but it is 
unsuitable, since then we would require, as in the passages 
cited, to have PBS in direct connection with 2v*2. 

Vers. 22-30. A distant, cruel people will execute the judgment, 
since Judah, under the trial, has proved to be worthless metal.— 
Ver. 22. “ Thus hath Jahveh said: Behold, a people cometh 
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from the land of the north, and a great nation raises itself from 
the furthermost sides of the earth. Ver. 23. Bows and javelins 
they bear; cruel it is, and they have no mercy ; their voice 
roareth like the sea; and on horses they ride, equipped as a man 
for the war against thee, daughter of Zion. Ver. 24. We 
heard the rumonr thereof: weak are our hands: anguish hath 
taken hold of us, and pain, as of a woman in travail. Ver. 25, 
Go not forth into the field, and in the way walk not; for a 
sword hath the enemy, fear is all around. Ver. 26. O daughter 
of my people, gird thee with sackcloth, and besprinkle thee 
with ashes; make mourning for an only son, bitter lamentation; 
for suddenly shall the spoiler come upon us. Ver. 27. Fora 
trier have I set thee among my people as a strong tower, that 
thou mightest know and try their way. Ver. 28. They are all 
revolters of revolters; go about as slanderers ; brass and iron ; 
they are all dealing corruptingly. Ver. 29. Burned are the 
bellows by the fire, at an end is the lead; in vain they melt 
and melt; and wicked ones are not separated. Ver. 30. Re- 
jected silver they call them, for Jahveh hath rejected them.” 
In ver. 22 the stumbling-blocks of ver. 21 are explained. 
At the end of this discourse yet again the invasion of the 
enemy from the far north is announced, cf. iv. 13 and v. 15, 
and its terribleness is portrayed with new colours. The farther 
the land is from which the enemy comes, the more strange and 
terrible he appears to the imagination. The farthest (hind- 
most) sides of the earth (cf. xxv. 32) is only a heightening of 
the idea: land of the north, or of the far distance (v. 15); in 
other words, the far uttermost north (cf. Isa. xiv. 13). In this 
notice of their home, Hitz. finds a proof that the enemies were 
the Scythians, not the Chaldeans; since, acc. to Ezck. xxxviii. 
6, 15, and xxxix. 2, Gog, ie. the Scythians, come “from the 
sides of the north.” But “sides of the earth” is not a geogra- 
phical term for any particular northern country, but only for 
‘very remote lands; and that the Chaldeans were reckoned as 
falling within this term, is shown by the passage xxxi. §, 
according to which Israel is to be gathered again from the 
land of the north and from the sides of the earth. Here any 
connection with Scythia in “sides of the earth” is not to be 
thought of, since prophecy knows nothing of a captivity of 
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Israel in Scythia, but regards Assur and Babylon alone as the 
lands of the exile of Israelites and Jews. As weapons of the 
enemy then are mentioned bows (cf. iv. 29, v. 16), and the 
javelin or lance (}i1*3, not shield; see on 1 Sam. xvii. 6). Tt 
is cruel, knows no pity, and is so numerous and powerful, that 
its voice, i.e. the tumult of its approach, is like the roaring of 
the sea; cf. Isa. v. 30, xvii. 12. On horses they ride; cf. iv. 
13, viii. 16, Hab. i. 8. JOY in the singular, answering to 
“cruel it is,” points back to 43 or DY. W823 is not for TNS wND 
(Ros.), but for MNP? wND, cf. 1 Sam. xvii. 33, Isa. xlii., 13; 
and the genitive is omitted only because of the manors coming 
immediately after (Graf). “Against thee” is dependent on 
FY: equipped as a warrior is equipped for the war, against 
the daughter of Zion. In vers. 24-26 are set forth the terrors 
and the snspense which the appearance of the foe will spread 
abroad. In ver. 24 the prophet, as a member of the people, 
gives utterance to its feelings. As to the sense, the clauses are 
to be connected thus: As soon as we hear the rumour of the 
people, z.e. of its approach, our hands become feeble through 
dread, all power to resist vanishes: cf. Isa. xili. 7; and for the 
metaphor of travail, Isa. xiii. 8, Mic. iv. 9, etc. In ver. 28 the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, personified as the daughter of Zion, 
are warned not to go forth of the city into the field or about 
the country, lest they fall into the enemies’ hands and be put 
todeath. 2209 7139, often used by Jeremiah, cf. xx. 3, 10, xlvi. 
5, xlix. 29, and, as xx. 10 shows, taken from Ps. xxxi. 14. 
Fear or terrors around, i.e. on all sides danger and destruction 
threaten.—Ver. 26. Sorest affliction will seize the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. As to “danghter of my people,” cf. iv. 11; on 
* sird thee with sackcloth,” cf. iv. 8. To bestrew the head with 
ashes is a mode of expressing the greatest affliction ; ef. Ezek. 
xxvil. 30, Mic. 1.10. DaN as in Amos villi. 10, Zech. xii. 10. 

The closing verses of this discourse (27-30) are regarded by 
Hitz. as a meditation upon the results of his labours. “ He 
was to try the people, and he found it to be evil.” But in this 
he neglects the connection of these verses with the preceding. 
From the conclnsion of ver. 30, “ Jahveh hath rejected them,” 
we may see that they stand connected in matter with the 
threatening of the spoiler; and the fact is put beyond a doubt 
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when we compare together the greater subdivisions of the 
present discourse. The vers. 27-30 correspond in substance 
with the view given in v. 30, 31 of the moral character of 
the people. As that statement shows the reasons for the 
threatening that God must take vengeance on such a people 
(v. 29), so what is said in the verses before us explain why it 
is threatened that a people approaching from the north will 
execnte judgment without mercy on the daughter of Zion. 
For these verses do not tell us only the results of the prophet’s 
past labours, but they at the same time indicate that his further 
efforts will be without effect. The people is like copper and 
iron, unproductive of either gold or silver; and so the smelting 
process is in vain. The illustration and the thing illustrated 
are not strictly discriminated in the statement. {iN3 is adject. 
verb. with active force: he that tries metal, that by smelting 
separates the slag from the gold and silver ore; ef. Zech. xiii. 9, 
Job xxiii. 10. 82 creates a difficulty, and is very variously 
understood. The ancient comm. have interpreted it, according 
to i. 18, as either in a fortress, or as a fortress. So the Chald., 
changing j\na for na: electum dedi te in populo meo, in urbe 
munita forti. Jerome: datur propheta populo incredulo pro- 
bator robustus, quod ebraice dicitur 7829, quod vel munitum juata 
Aquil., vel clausum atque circumdatum juzta Symm. et LXX, 
sonat. ‘The extant text of the LXX. has év Aacis SeSoxipac- 
pévows. Following the usage of the language, we are justified 
only in taking ¥22 as apposition to jiN3, or to the suffix in 
TAN; in which case Luther’s connection of it with ‘By, “ among 
my people, which is so hard,” will appear to be impossible. 
But again, it has been objected, not without reason, that the 
reference of “fortress” to Jeremiah is here opposed to the 
context, while in i. 18 it falls well in with it; conseqnently 
other interpretations have been attempted. Gaab, Maur., Hitz., 
have taken note of the fact that 182 occurs in Job xxxvi. 19, 
like "82 in the signification of gold; they take 1y29 as a con- 
traction for "¥2 0, and expound: without gold, ie. although 
then was there no gold, to try for which was thy task. To 
this view Graf has objected: the testing would be wholly pur- 
poseless, if it was already declared beforehand that there was 
uo noble metal in the people. But this objection is not con- 
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clusive; for the testing could only have as its aim to exhibit the 
real character of the people, so as to bring home to the people’s 
apprehension what was already well known to God. These 
are weightier considerations: 1. We cannot make sure of the 
meaning gold-ore for 1¥3 by means of Job xxxvi. 19, since the 
interpretation there is open to dispute; and 7¥2, Teh xxii. 24, 
does not properly mean gold, but unworked ore, though i in its 
connection with the context we must understand virgin gold 
and silver ore in its natural condition. Here, accordingly, we 
would be entitled to translate only: without virgin ore, native 
metal. 2. The choice of a word so unusual is singular, and 
the connection of aap with ‘BY is still very harsh. Yet less 
satisfactory is the emendation defended by J. D. Mich., Dahl, 
Ew., and Graf, 1829: “fora trier have I made thee among my 
people, for a separater;” for ¥2 has in Heb. only the meaning 
cut off and fortify, and the Pi. occurs in Isa. xxii. 10 and Jer. 
li. 58 in the latter meaning, whereas the signif. separate, dis- 
criminate, can be maintained neither from Hebrew nor Arabic 
usage. The case being so, it seems to us that the interpretation 
acc. to i, 18 has most to be said for it: To bea trier have I 
set thee amid my people “as a strong tower ;” and to this Ges., 
Dictr. in Lez. s.v., adhere.—Ver. 28 gives a statement as to the 
moral character of the people. “ Revolters of revolters” is a 
kind of superlative, and "3D is to be derived from 779, not from 
"wD, perverse of perverse; or, as Hitz., imitating the Heb. 
phrase, rebels of the rebellious. Going about as slanderers, 
see on Lev. xix. 16, in order to bring others into difficulties ; 
ef. Ezek. xxii. 9. To this is subjoined the figurative expression : 
brass and iron, ze. ignoble metal as contrasted with gold and 
silver, cf. Ezek. xxii. 18; and to this, again, the unfigurative 
statement: they are all dealing corruptingly. one, cf. Isa. 
i. 4, Deut. xxxi. 29. There is no sufficient reason for joining 
pb> with the preceding: brass and iron, as Hitz. and Graf do 
in defiance of the accents.—Ver. 29. The trial of the people 
has brought about no purification, no separation of the wicked 
ones. The trial is viewed under the figure of a long-continued 
but resultless process of smelting. 03, Niph. from 129, to be 
burnt, scorched, as in Ezek. xv. 4. OWN is to be broken up, 
as in the Keri, into two words: W82 and 0" (from pon). For 
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there does not occur any feminine form AY% from WS, nor any 
plural nvix (even AWS forms the plur. DW), so as to admit of 
our reading Ons or OWN. Nor would the plur., if there 
were one, be suitable; Ew.’s assertion that nv means flames 
of fire is devoid of all proof. We connect UX with what 
precedes: Burnt are the bellows with fire, at an end is the lead. 
Others attach “by the fire” to what follows: By the fire is the 
lead consumed. The thought is in either case the same, only 
OM is not the proper word for: to be consumed. Sense: the 
smelting has been carried on so perseveringly, that the bellows 
have been scorched by the heat of the fire, and the lead added 
in order to get the ore into fusion is used up; but they have 
gone on smelting quite in vain. "¥ with indefinite subject, 
and the injin. absol. added to indicate the long duration of the 
experiment. In the last clause of the verse the result is 
mentioned in words without a figure: The wicked have not been 
separated out (prop., torn asunder from the mass).—Ver. 30. 
The final statement of the case: They call them (the whole 
people) rejected silver, i.e. they are recognised as such; for 
Jahveh has rejected them, has given over trying to make 
anything of them. 


CHAP. VIL—-X.—THE VANITY OF PUTTING TRUST IN THE 
TEMPLE AND IN THE SACRIFICIAL SERVICE, AND THE 
WAY TO SAFETY AND LIFE. 


This discourse divides itself into three sections. Starting 
with the people’s confident reliance in the possession of the 
temple and the legal sacrificial worship, Jeremiah in the first 
section, by pointing to the destruction of Shiloh, where in the 
old time the sanctuary of the ark of the covenant had been, 
shows that Jerusalem and Judah will not escape the fate of 
Shiloh and the kingdom of Ephraim, in case they persist in 
their stiffneckedness against the Lord their God (ch. vii. 1- 
vill. 38). For the confirmation of this threatening he goes on, 
in the second section, further to tell of the people’s determined 
resistance to all reformation, and to set forth the terrible visita- 
tion which hardened continuance in sin draws down on itself 
(ch. viii. 4~ix, 21). To the same end he finally, in the third 
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section, points out tlie means of escape from impending destruc- 
tion, showing that the way to safety and life lies in acknowledg-: 
ing the Lord as the only, everlasting, and almighty God, and 
in seeing the nothingness of the false gods; and, as the fruit 
of such knowledge, he inculcates the fear of the Lord, and 
self-humiliation under His mighty hand (ch. ix. 22-x. 25). 
This discourse also was not uttered at any one particular 
time before the people in the temple, and in the shape in which 
it comes before us; but it has been gathered into one uniform 
whole, out of several oral addresses delivered in the temple by 
Jeremiah upon various occasions in the days of Josiah. Accord- 
ing to ch. xxvi., Jeremiah, at the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakim, and in the court of the temple before the people, 
uttered the threatening that if they would not hear the words 
addressed to them by the prophets, nor reform their lives, the 
Lord would make the temple like Shiloh, and make the city a 
curse to all nations. For this speech he was found worthy of 
death by the priests and false prophets, and was saved only 
through the interference of the princes of the people. Now the 
present discourse opposes to the people’s vain confidence in the 
temple the solemn warning that the temple will share the fate 
of Shiloh; and hence many commentators, especially Graf and 
Nig., have inferred the identity of this with the discourse in 
ch. xxvi., and have referred its composition to the beginning of 
Jehoiakim’s reign. But the agreement of the two chapters on 
this one point is not sufficient to justify such an inference. 
Jeremiah is wont often to repeat his leading thoughts in his 
discourses ; and so it is not unlikely that more than once, during 
the eighteen years of his ministry under Josiah, he may have 
held up the fate of Shiloh and the sanctuary there, as a warn- 
ing to the people which built its confidence on the possession 
of the temple and the performance of the legal cultus. If the 
foundation even of the first section of the present discourse 
were to be found in that given in ch. xxvi., taken in connection 
with the impression it made on the priests and prophets, with 
the violent feeling it excited, and the storm against Jeremiah 
which it called forth, then certainly the continuation of this 
discourse from vii. 16 onwards would have been something 
different from what we find it. In writing down the discourse, 
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Jeremiah would certainly not have passed immediately froin 
threatening the people with the fate of Shiloh to the repudia- 
tion of all intercessory prayers, and to the statement there made 
as to the sacrificial service. This we mention without entering 
on the discussion of the other portions of the discourse. In the 
whole of the rest of the discourse, as continued ch. viii-x., there 
is not the least trace of hostility against Jeremiah on the part 
of priests or people, or any hint of anything that would carry 
us beyond the time of Josiah into the reign of Jehoiakim. 


Chap. vii. 1-viil. 3. WARNING AGAINST A FALSE TRUST IN 
THE TEMPLE AND THE SACRIFICIAL SERVICE.— The temple 
does not afford protection from the threatened punishment. If 
Judah does not change its manner of Jife, the temple will suffer 
the fate of Shiloh, and Judah will, like Ephraim, be rejected by 
the Lord (vers. 1-15). Neither intercession on behalf of the 
eorrupt race, nor the multitude of its burnt and slain offerings, 
will turn aside from Jerusalem the visitation of wrath (vers. 
16-28); for the Lord has cast away the hardened sinners on 
account of their idolatry, and will make Jerusalem and Judah 
a field of death (ver. 29—viti. 3). 

Vers. 1-15. The vanity of trusting in the temple—Ver. 1. 
“The word that came to Jeremiah from Jahveh, saying, Ver. 2. 
Stand in the gate of the house of Jahveh, and proclaim there 
this word, and say, Hear the word of Jahveh, all ye of Judah, 
that enter these gates to worship before Jahveh: Ver. 3. Thus 
hath spoken Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel, Make your 
ways and your doings good, and I will cause you to dwell in 
this place. Ver. 4. Trust ye not in lying words, when they say, 
The temple of Jahveh, the temple of Jahveh, the temple of 
Jahveh, is this. Ver. 5. Butif ye thoroughly make your ways 
good, and your doings; if ye thoroughly execute right amongst 
one another; Ver. 6. Oppress not stranger, fatherless, and 
widow, and shed not innocent blood in this place, neither follow 
after other gods to your hurt; Ver. 7. Then I cause you to 
dwell in this place, in the land which I have given unto your 
fathers, from eternity unto eternity. Ver. 8. Behold, ye trust 
in lying words, though they profit not. Ver. 9. How? to steal, 
to murder, and commit adultery, and swear falsely, and offer 
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odours to Baal, and to walk after other gods whom ye know 
not? Ver. 10. And then ye come and stand before my face in 
this house, upon which my name is named, and think, We are 
saved to do all these abominations. Ver. 11. Is then this house 
become a den of murderers, over which my name is named, in 
your eyes? I too, behold, have seen it, saith Jahveli. Ver. 
12. For go ye now to my place which was at Shiloh, where [ 
formerly caused my name to dwell, and see what I have done 
unto it for the wickedness of my people Israel. Ver. 18. And 
now, because ye do all these deeds, saith Jahveh, and I have 
spoken to you, speaking from early morning on, and ye have 
not heard; and I have called you, and ve have not answered ; 
Ver. 14. Therefore I do unto this honse, over which my name 
is named, wherein ye trust, and unto the place which I have 
given to you and to your fathers, as I have done unto Shiloh. 
Ver. 15. And cast you away from my face, as I have cast away 
all your brethren, the whole seed of Ephraim.” 

Ver. 2. The gate of the temple into which the prophet was 
to go and stand, is doubtless one of the three gates of the inner 
or upper court, in which he could stand and address the people 
gathered before him in the onter conrt; perhaps the same in 
which Baruch read Jeremiah’s prophecies to the people, xxxvi. 
10 (Schmid, Hitz.). The gates throngh which the people 
entered to worship are those of the outer court. The form of 
address: All Judah, ye who enter, etc., warrant ns in assuming 
that Jeremiah delivered this discourse at one of the great 
annual festivals, when the people were wont to gather to Jeru- 
salem from the length and breadth of the land.—Ver. 3 con- 
tains the central idea of the discourse: it is only morally good 
endeavours and deeds that give the people a sure title to a long 
lease of the land. 421 20'D is not merely, amend one’s con- 
duct; but, make one’s way good, te. lead a good life. The 
“ ways” mean the tendency of life at large, the “doings” are 
the individual manifestations of that tendency; cf. xviii. 11, 
xxvi, 18. “In this place,” ze. in the land that I have given to 
your fathers; cf. ver. 7 and xiv. 13 with ver. 15, xxiv. 5, 6. 
Positive exhortation toa pure life is followed by negative dehor- 
tation from putting trust in the illusion: The temple, etc. The 
threefold repetition of the same word is the most marked way 
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of laying very great emphasis upon it; ef. xxii. 29, Isa. vi. 3. 
“These,” these halls, the whole complex mass of buildings 
(Hitz.), as in 2 Chron. viii. 11; and here 727) has the force of 
the neuter; cf. Ew. § 318,54. The meaning of this emphatic 
way of mentioning the temple of the Lord is, in this connec- 
tion, the following: Jerusalem cannot be destroyed by enemies, 
because the Lord has consecrated for the abode of His name 
that temple which is in Jerusalem; for the Lord will not give 
His sanctuary, the seat of His throne, to be a prey to the 
heathen, but will defend it, and under its protection we too may 
dwell safely. In the temple of the Lord we have a sure pledge 
for unbroken possession of the land and the maintenance of the 
kingdom. Cf. the like discourse in Mic. iii, 11, “ Jahveh is in 
our midst, upon us none evil can come.” This passage like- 
wise shows that the “lying words” quoted are the sayings of 
the false prophets, whereby they confirmed the people in their 
secure sinfulness; the mass of the people at the same time so 
making these sayings their own as to lull themselves into the 
senge of secnrity.—Ver. 5. Over against such sayings Jeremiah 
puts that which is the indispensable condition of continued so- 
journ in the land. ‘3, ver. 5, after a preceding negative clause, 
means: but on the contrary. This condition is a life morally 
good, that shall show itself in doing justice, in putting away all 
unrighteousness, and in giving up idolatry. With D8 begins a 
list of the things that belong to the making of one’s ways and 
doings good. The adjunct to D5v'D, right, “between the man 
and his neighbour,” shows that the justice meant is that they 
should help one man to his rights against another. The law 
attached penalties to the oppression of those who needed protec- 
tion—strangers, orphans, widows; cf. Ex. xxii. 21 ff., Deut. 
xxiv. 17 ff., xxvii. 19; and the prophets often denounce the 
same; cf, Isa. i. 17, 23, x. 2, Ezek. xxii. 7, Zech. vii. 10, Mal. 
ili. 5, Ps. xciv. 6, ete. TDBVIATON for ‘n-xd is noteworthy, but 
is not a simple equivalent for it. Like od sj, 8 implies a 
deeper interest on the part of the speaker, and the sense here 
is: and ye be really determined not to shed innocent blood 
(cf. Ew. § 320, 6). Hitz.’s explanation, that dx is equal to 
xd WW or SS) Ds, and that it here resumes again the now remote 
DY, is overturned by the consideration that bs is not at the bee 
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ginning of the clause; and there is not the slightest probability 
in Graf’s view, that the °8 must have come into the text through 
the copyist, who had in his mind the similar clause in xxii. 3. 
Shedding innocent blood refers in part to judicial murders 
(condemnation of innocent persons), in part to violent attacks 
made by the kings on prophets and godly men, such as we hear 
of in Manasseh’s case, 2 Kings xxi. 16. In this place (ver. 7), 
ae. first and foremost Jerusalem, the metropolis, where moral 
corruption had its chief seat; in a wider sense, however, it 
means the whole kingdom of Judah (vers. 3 and 7). “To 
your hurt” belongs to all the above-mentioned transgressions 
of the law; cf. xxv. 7. “In the land,” etc., explains “this 
place.” “ From eternity to eternity” is a rlietorically heightened 
expression for the promise given to the patriarchs, that God 
would give the land of Canaan to their posterity for an ever- 
lasting possession, Gen. xvii. 8; although here it belongs not 
to the relative clause, “that I gave,” but to the principal clause, 
“cause you to dwell,” as in Ex, xxxii. 13. 

In ver. 8 there is a recurrence to the warning of ver. 4, under 
the form of a statement of fact; and in vers. 9-11 it is ex- 
panded to this effect: The affirmation that the temple of the 
Lord affords protection is a sheer delusion, so long as all God’s 
commandments are being audaciously broken. Dyin spn, lit. 
to no profiting: ye rely on lying words, without there being 
any possibility that they should profit you.—Ver. 9. The query 
before the infin. absoll. is the expression of wonder and indig- 
nation; and the infinitives are used with special emphasis for 
the verb. fin.: How? to steal, kill, etc., is your practice, and 
then ye come. . . .—Ver. 10. Breaches of almost all the com- 
mandments are specified ; first the eighth, sixth, and seventh 
of the second table, and then two commandments of the first 
table; cf. Hos. iv. 2. Swearing falsely is an abuse of God’s 
name. In “ offer odours to Baal,’ Baal is the representation 
of the false gods. The phrase, other gods, points to the first 
commandment, Ex. xx. 3; and the relative clause: whom ye 
knew not, stands in opposition to: I am Jahveh your God, who 
hath brought you out of Egypt. They knew not the other 
gods, because they had not made themselves known to them 
in benefits and blessings; cf. xix. 4. While they so daringly 
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break all God’s commands, they yet come before Eis face in 
the temple which Jahveh has chosen to reveal His name there. 
‘M 8P2 WA is not: which bears my name (Hitz.); or: on which 
my name is bestowed, which is named after me (Graf). The 
name of Jahveh is the revelation of Himself, and the meaning 
is: on which I have set my glory, in which I have made my 
glorions being known; see on Deut. xxviii. 10 and Amos ix. 
12. We are saved, sc. from all the evils that threaten us, 7. 
we are concealed, have nothing to fear; cf. Ezek. xiv. 16, 18, 
Amos iii. 12, The perfect denotat jfirmam persuastonem inco- 
lumiatis. Ch. B. Mich. By changing 32589 into 5382, as 
Ewald, following the Syr., reads, the sense is weakened. wed 
in nivy is neither: as regards what we have done, nor: because 
= while or whereas ye have done (Hitz.), but: in order to do, 
that ye may do. yb with the injin., as with the perj., has 
never the signif., because of or in reference to something past 
and done, but always means, with the view of doing something ; 
English: to the end that. The thought is simply this: Ye 
appear in my temple to sacrifice and worship, thinking thus to 
appease my wrath and turn aside all punishment, that so ye 
may go on doing all these (in ver. 9 enumerated) abominations. 
By frequenting the temple, they thought to procure an indnl- 
gence for their wicked ongoings, not merely for what they had 
already done, but for what they do from day to day.—Ver. 11. 
To expose the senselessness of such an idea, God asks if they 
take the temple for a den of robbers? “In your eyes” goes 
with M1: is it become in your eyes, ¢.e. do ye take it for such? 
If thieves, murderers, adulterers, etc., gathered to the temple, 
and supposed that by appearing there they procured the abso- 
lution of their sins, they were in very act declaring the temple 
to be a robbers’ retreat. 778, the violent, here: the house- 
breaker, robber. J, too, have seen, se. that the temple is made 
by you a den of thieves, and will deal accordingly. This com- 
pletion of the thought appears from the context.—Ver. 12, 
The temple is to undergo the fate of the former sanctuary 
at Shiloh. This threat is introduced by a grounding °3, for. 
This for refers to the central idea of the last verse, that 
they must not build their expectations on the temple, hold it 
to be a pledge for their safety. For since the Lord has scen 
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how they have profaned and still profane it, He will destroy it, 
as the sanctuary at Shiloh was destroyed. The rhetorical mode 
of utterance, Go to the place, etc., contributes to strengthen the 
threatening. They were to beliold with their own eyes the fate 
of the sanctuary at Shiloh, that so they might understand that 
the sacredness of a place does not save it from overthrow, if 
men have desecrated it by their wickedness. We have no his- 
torical notice of the event to which Jeremiah refers. At Shiloh, 
now Seiléin (in ruins), the Mosaic tabernacle was erected after 
the conquest of Canaan (Josh. xviii. 1), and there it was still 
standing in the time of the high priest Eli, 1 Sam. i. 1-3; but 
the ark, which had fallen into the hands of the Philistines at the 
time of their victory (1 Sam. iv.), was not brought back to the 
tabernacle when it was restored again to the Israelites. In the 
reign of Saul we find the tabernacle at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 2 ff.). 
The words of ver. 12 intimate, that at that time “the place 
of God at Shiloh” was lying in ruins. As Hitz. justly remarks, 
the destruction of it is not to be understood of its gradual 
decay after the removal of the ark (1 Sam. iv. 11, vii. 1 ff.) ; 
the words imply a devastation or destruction, not of the place 
of God at Shiloh only, but of the place Shiloh itself. This 
is clearly seen from ver. 14: I will do unto this house (the 
temple), and the place which I gave to your fathers, as I have 
done unto Shiloh. This destruction did not take place when 
the Assyrians overthrew the kingdom of the ten tribes, but 
much earlier. It may, indeed, be gathered from Judg. xviii. 20, 
31 (see the comment. on this passage), that it was as early as 
the time of Saul, during a Syrian invasion. By the destruc- 
tion of the place of God at Shiloh, we need not understand 
that the tabernacle itself, with its altar and other sacred furni- 
ture (except the ark), was swept away. Such a view is contra- 
dicted by the statement in 1 Chron. xxi. 29, 2 Chron. i. 3, 
according to which the tabernacle built by Moses in the wilder- 
ness was still standing at Gibeon in David’s time, and in the 
beginning of Solomon’s reign ; cf. with 2 Chron. i. 5, when the 
brazen altar of burnt-offering is expressly mentioned as that 
which was made by Bezaleel. Hence it is clear that the Mosaic 
tabernacle, with its altar of burnt-offering, had been preserved, 
and consequently that it must have been moved first from 
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Shiloh to Nob, and then, when Saul sacked this town (1 Sam. 
xxii.), to Gibeon. The destruction of the place of God in Shiloh 
must accordingly have consisted in this, that not only was the 
tabernacle with the altar carried off from thence, but the build- 
ings necessary in connection with the maintenance of the public 
worship which surrounded it were swept away when the city 
was plundered, so that of the place of the sanctuary nothing 
was left remaining. It is clear that about the tabernacle there 
were various buildings which, along with the tabernacle and its 
altars, constituted “the house of God at Shiloh ;” for in 1 Sam. 
iii. we are told that Samuel slept in the temple of Jahveh 
(ver. 3), and that in the morning he opened the doors of the 
house of God (ver. 15). Hence we may gather, that round 
about the court of the tabernacle there were buildings erected, 
which were used partly as a dwelling-place for the officiating 
priests and Levites, and partly for storing up the heave-offerings, 
and for preparing the thank-offerings at the sacrificial meals 
(1 Sam. ii. 11-21). This whole system of buildings surround- 
ing the tabernacle, with its court and altar of burnt-offering, 
was called the “ louse of God ;” from which name Graf erro- 
neously inferred that there was at Shiloh a temple like the one 
in Jernsalem. The wickedness of my people, is the Israelites’ 
fall into idolatry in Eli's time, because of which the Lord gave 
up Israel into the power of the Philistines and other enemies 
(Judg. xii. 1; cf. 1 Sam. vii. 3). “ These deeds” (ver. 13) 
are the sins named in ver. 9. 737%) is a continuation of the 
infinitive sentence, and is still dependent on 33", Speaking from 
early morn, i.e. speaking earnestly and unremittingly ; cf. Gesen. 
§ 131, 3,5. Ihave called you, i.e. to repent, and ye have not 
answered, i.¢. have not repented and turned to me.—Ver. 15. 
I cast you out from my sight, z.e. drive you forth amongst the 
heathen ; cf. Deut. xxix. 27; and with the second clause cf. 
2 Kings xvii. 20, The whole seed of Ephraim is the ten. 
tribes. 

Vers. 16-28. This punishment will be turned aside, neither by 
intercession, because the people refuses to give up its idolatry, nor 
by sacrifice, which God desires not, because for long they have 
turned to Him the back and not the face, and have not hearkened 
to His words.—Ver. 16. “ But thou, pray not for this peogle, 
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and lift not up for them cry and prayer; and urge me not, for 
Ido not hear thee. Ver. 17. Seest thou not what they do in 
the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem? Ver. 18. 
The sons gather sticks, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the 
women knead dough, to make cakes for the Queen of heaven, 
and to pour out drink-offerings unto other gods, to provoke me. 
Ver. 19. Provoke they me, saith Jahveh, not themselves, to the 
shaming of their face? Ver. 20. Therefore thus saith the 
Lord Jahveh, Behold, mine anger and my fury shall be poured 
out on this place, upon man, upon beast, upon the trees of the 
field, and upon the fruit of the ground ; and shall burn, and not 
be quenched. Ver. 21. Thus saith Jahveh of hosts, the God 
of Israel: Your burnt-offerings add to your slain-offerings, and 
eat flesh. Ver. 22. For I spake not with your fathers, nor 
commanded them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning the matters of burnt-offering or 
slain-offering. Ver. 23. But this word commanded I them, 
saying, Hearken to my voice, and I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people; and walk in the way which I command you, 
that it may be well with you. Ver. 24. But they hearkened 
not, nor inclined their ear, and walked in the counsels, in the 
stubbornness of their evil heart, and turned to me the back, 
and not the face. Ver. 25. Since the day that your fathers 
went forth of the land of Egypt until this day, I sent to you 
all my servants the prophets, daily from early morn sending 
them; Ver. 26. But they hearkened not to me, nor inclined 
their ear, and were stiffnecked, and did worse than their fathers. 
Ver. 27. And though thou speakest all these words unto them, 
yet will they not hearken unto thee; and though thou callest 
unto them, yet will they not answer thee. Ver. 28. Thus speak 
to them: This is the people that hearken not unto the voice 
of Jahveh its God, and that receive not correction. Perislied 
is faithfulness, cut off from their mouth.” 

The purport of ver. 16, that God will not suffer Himself to 
be moved by any entreaties to revoke the doom pronounced on 
the wicked people, is expressed by way of a command from God 
to the prophet not to pray for the people. That Jeremiah did 
sometimes pray thus, however, we see from xiv. 19 ff. (cf. xviii. 
20), when to his prayer the same answer is given as we have 
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here, and all intercession for the corrupt race is characterized 
as in vain. The second clause: lift not up for them crying, 
i.e. supplicatory prayer, expresses the same, only more strongly ; 
while the third clause: urge me not, cuts off all hope of success 
from even the most importunate intercession. The reason for 
this command to desist is shown in ver. 17, by a reference to 
the idolatry which was openly practised throughout the land by 
young and old, men and women. Each takes part according 
to strength and capacity: the sons gather wood together, the 
fathers set the fire in order, etc. The deity so zealously wor- 
shipped by the people is called the Queen of heaven, and is 
mentioned only by Jeremiah. Besides here, there is reference 
to her in xliv. 17, where we see that her worship was very dili- 
gently cultivated, and that she was adored as the bestower of 
earthly possessions. (nap is stat. constr., either from the Chald. 
form 429, or frown nae, after the analogy of 133, st. constr. 
of 17232; but perhaps it has nab in stat. abs.) This worship 
was combined with that of the stars, the host of heaven, which 
especially prevailed under Manasseh (2 Kings xxi. 5). Thence 
it may be presumed that the Queen of heaven was one of the 
deities who came to Western Asia with the Assyrians, and that 
she corresponds to the Assyrian-Persian Zanais and Artemis, 
who in the course of time took the place once occupied by the 
closely related Phoenician Astarte. She is originally a deifica- 
tion of the moon, the Assyrian Selene and Virgo celestis, who, 
as supreme female deity, was companion to Baal-Moloch as 
sun-god; cf. Movers, Phdnizier, 1.S. 623 ff. With this accords 
the statement of Steph. Byz., that cednvn is also ajmavdv te 
7™@ dotpe wapamdjovov. The offerings which, acc. to this 
verse and ch. xliv. 19, were brought to her, are called D2, a 
word which would appear to have come to the Hebrews along 
with the foreign cultus. By the LXX. it was Grecized into 
xavavas, for which we find in glossators and codd. cavévas and 
xaBévas. They were, acc. to the Etymol. magn. and Suidas, 
dprot éhaiw avapupabévtes or Adyava Sara (? cooked vege- 
tables); acc. to Jerome, yavéivas, quas nos placentas interpretatt 
sumus. In any case, they were some kind of sacrificial cakes,which 
Vitr. put alongside of the érava of Aristophanes and Lucian; 
cf, the various interpretations in Schleussner, Lewic. in LXX. 
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s.v. xavov. These cakes were kindled on the altar (cf. DWP», 
xliv. 19) as a kind of Minchah (meat-offering), and with this 
Minchah a libation or drink-offering (0°2D)) was combined. 
725 corresponds to nivyd, so that ? has to be repeated ; cf. 
xliv. 19, 25, where we find libations poured out to the Queen 
of heaven. In the 18th verse the expression is generalized into 
“other gods,” with reference to the fact that the service of the 
Queen of heaven was but one kind of idolatry along with 
others, since other strange gods were worshipped by sacrifices 
and libations. To provoke me; cf. Deut. xxxi. 29, xxxii. 16, 
etc.—Ver. 19. But instead of vexing Him (Jahveh) they rather 
vex themselves, inasmuch as God causes the consequences of 
their idolatry to fall on their own head. ON is used reflex- 
ively : se ipsos; cf. Ew. § 314,¢; Gesen. §124,1,0. For the 
cause of the shame of their face, i.e. to prepare for themselves 
the shame of their face, to cover their face with shame; cf. iii. 
25.—For (ver. 20) because of this idolatrous work, the wrath 
of the Lord will pour itself over the land in the consuming fire 
of war (cf. iv. 4 with v.17, Nah. i. 6, etc.), so as to cut off men 
and beasts, trees and fruit.—Ver. 21. The multiplication of 
burnt and slain offerings will not avert judgment. Your burnt- 
offerings add to your slain-offerings. In the case of the D°N3I, 
the greater part of the flesh was eaten at the sacrificial meals 
by those who brought them. Along with these they might put 
the burnt-offerings, which were wont to be burnt entire upon 
the altar, and eat them also. The words express indignation at 
the sacrifices of those who were so wholly alienated from God. 
God had so little pleasure in their sacrifices, that they might 
eat of the very burnt-offerings. 

To show the reason of what is here said, Jeremiah adds, in 
ver. 22, that God had not commanded their fathers, when He 
led them out of Egypt, in the matter of burnt and slain 
offerings, but this word: “ Hearken to my voice, and I will 
be your God,” etc. The Keri *y’xin is a true exegesis, acc. to 
xi. 4, xxxiv. 13, but is unnecessary; cf. Gen. xxiv. 30, xxv. 26, 
etc. This utterance has been erroneously interpreted by the 
majority of commentators, and has been misused by modern 
criticism to make good positions as to the late origin of the 
Pentateuch. To understand it aright, we must carefully take 
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into consideration not merely the particular terms of the present 
passage, but the context as well. In the two verses as they 
stand there is the antithesis: Not man nbiy "24 by did God 
speak and give command to the fathers, when He led them out 
of Egypt, but commanded the word: Hearken to my voice, etc. 
The last word immediately suggests Ex. xix. 5: If ye will 
hearken to my voice, then shall ye be my peculiar treasure out 
of all peoples ; and it points to the beginning of the law-giving, 
the decalogne, and the fundamental principles of the law of 
Israel, in Ex. xx.-xxiii., made known in order to the conclusion 
of the covenant in xxiv., after the arrival at Sinai of the people 
marching from Egypt. The promise: Then will I be your God, 
etc., is not given in these precise terms in Ex. six. 5 ff.; butit is 
found in the account of Moses’ call to be the leader of the people 
in their exodus, Ex. vi. 7; and then repeatedly in the promises 
of covenant blessings, if Israel keep all the commandments of 
God, Lev. xxvi. 12, Deut. xxvi. 18. Hence it is clear that 
Jeremiah had before his mind the taking of the covenant, but 
did not bind himself closely to the words of Es. xix. 5, adopting 
his expression from the passages of Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
which refer to and reaffirm that transaction. If there be still 
any doubt on this head, it will be removed by the clause: 
aud walk in all the way which I command you this day (onzdm 
is a continuation of the imper. 3¥2). The expression: to walk 
in all the way God has commanded, is so unusual, that it occurs 
only once besides in the whole Old Testament, viz. Dent. v. 30, 
after the renewed inculcation of the ten commandments. And 
they then occur with the addition nab ai) pon 0, in which 
we cannot fail to recognise the nob a5” yd of our verse 
Hence we assume, without fear of contradiction, that Jeremiah 
was keeping the giving of the law in view, and specially the 
promulgation of the fundamental law of the book, namely of 
the decalogue, which was spoken by God from out of the fire on 
Sinai, as Moses in Deut. v. 23 repeats with marked emphasis. 
In this fundamental law we find no prescriptions as to burnt 
or slain offerings. On this fact many commentators, following 
Jerome, have laid stress, and suppose the prophet to be speaking 
of the first act of the law-giving, arguing that the Torah of offer- 
ing in the Pentatench was called for first by the worship of the 
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golden calf, after which time God held it to be necessary to 
give express precepts as to the presenting of offerings, so as to 
prevent idolatry. But this view does not at all agree with 
the historical fact. For the worship of the calf was subsequent 
to the law on the building of the altar on which Israel was to 
offer burnt and slain offerings, Ex. xx. 24; to the institution of 
the daily morning and evening sacrifice, Ex. xxix. 88 ff.; and 
to the regulation as to the place of worship and the consecra- 
tion of the priests, Ex. xxv.xxxi. But besides, any difficulty 
in our verses is not solved by distinguishing between a first 
and a second law-giving, since no hint of any such contrast is 
found in our verse, but is even entirely foreign to the precise 
terms of it. The antithesis is a different one. The stress in 
ver. 28 lies on: hearken to the voice of the Lord, and on 
walking in all the way which God commanded to the people at 
Sinai. “ To walk in all the way God commanded” is in sub- 
stance the same as “ not to depart from all the words which I 
command you this day,” as Moses expands his former exhorta- 
tion in Deut. xxviii. 14, when he is showing the blessings of 
keeping the covenant. Hearkening to God’s voice, and walking 
in all His commandments, are the conditions under which 
Jahveh will be a God to the Israelites, and Israel a people to 
Him, i.e. His peculiar people from out of all the peoples of 
the earth. This word of God is not only the centre of the act 
of taking the covenant, but of the whole Sinaitic law-giving ; 
and it is so both with regard to the moral law and to the cere- 
monial precepts, of which the law of sacrifice constituted the 
chief part. If yet the words demanding the observance of the 
whole law be set in opposition to the commandments as to 
sacrifices, and if it be said that on this latter head God com- 
manded nothing when He led Israel out of Egypt, then it may 
be replied that the meaning of the words cannot be: God has 
given no law of sacrifice, and desires no offerings. The sense 
can only be: When the covenant was entered into, God did 
not speak "234 by, i.e. as to the matters of burnt and slain 
offerings. 2 by is not identical with ITY. nbiy "127 are 
words or things that concern burnt and slain offerings ; that 
is, practically, detailed prescriptions regarding sacrifice. 

The purport of the two verses is accordingly as follows: 
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When the Lord entered into covenant with Israel at Sinai, He 
insisted on their hearkening to His voice and walking in all 
His commandments, as the condition necessary for bringing 
about the covenant relationship, in which He was to be God to 
Israel, and Israel a people to Him; but He did not at that time 
give all the various commandments as to the presenting of 
sacrifices. Such an intimation neither denies the divine origin of 
the Torah of sacrifice in Leviticus, nor discredits its character 
as a part of the Sinaitic legislation. All it implies is, that the 
giving of sacrifices is not the thing of primary importance in the 
law, is not the central point of the covenant laws, and that so 
jong as the cardinal precepts of the decalogue are freely trans- 
gvessed, sacrifices neither are desired by God, nor secure covenant 
blessings for those who present them. That this is what is meant 
is shown by the connection in which our verse stands. The 
words: that God did not give command as to sacrifice, refer to 
the sacrifices brought by a people that recklessly broke all the 
commandments of the decalogue (ver. 9 f.), in the thought 
that by means of these sacrifices they were proving themselves 


1 After Vatke’s example, Hitz. and Graf find in our verses a testimony 
against the Mosaic origin of the legislation of the Pentateuch as a whole, and 
they conclude ‘‘ that at the time of Jeremiah nothing was known of a legis- 
lation on sacrifice given by God on Sinai.” Here, besides interpreting our 
verses erroneously, they cannot have taken into account the fact that Jere- 
miah himself insists on the law of the Sabbath, xvii. 20 ff.; that amongst 
the blessings in which Israel will delight in Messianic times yet to come, he 
accounts the presenting of burnt, slain, and meat offerings, xvii. 26, xxxi. 14, 
xxxiii. 11,18. Jt is consequently impossible that, without contradicting 
himself, Jeremiah could have disallowed the sacrificial worship. The asser- 
tion that he did so is wholly incompatible with the fact recorded in 2 Kings 
xxii., the discovery of the book of the law of Moses in the temple, in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign ; and that, too, whether, justly interpreting 
the passage, we hold the book of the law to be the Pentateuch, or whether, 
following the view maintained by the majority of modern critics, we take it 
to be the book of Deuteronomy, which was then for the first time composed 
and given to the king as Moses’ work. For in Deuteronomy also the laws 
on sacvifice are set forth as a divine institution. Is it credible or conceiv- 
able, that in a discourse delivered, as most recent commentators believe, in 
the beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign, Jeremiah should have spoken of the 
laws on sacrifice as not commanded by God? For in so doing he would 


have undermined the authority of the book of the law, on which his entire 
prophetic labours were based. 
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to be the covenant people, and that to them as such God was 
hound to bestow the blessings of His covenant. It is therefore 
with justice that Oehler, in Herzog’s Realencykl. xii. S. 228, 
says: “In the sense that the righteousness of the people and 
the continuance of its covenant relationship were maintained by 
sacrifice as such—in this sense Jaliveh did not ordain sacrifices 
inthe Torah.” Such a soulless service of sacrifice is repudiated 
by Samuel in 1 Sam. xv. 22, when he says to Saul: Hath 
Jahveh delight in burnt and slain offerings, as in hearkening to 
the voice of Jahveh ? Behold, to hearken is better than sacrifice, 
etc. Soin Ps. xl. 7,1. 8 ff., li. 18, and Isa. i. 11 f., Jer. vi. 20, 
Amos v. 22. What is here said differs from these passages 
only in this: Jeremiah does not simply say that God has no 
pleasure in such sacrifices, hut adds the inference that the Lord 
does not desire the sacrifices of a people that have fallen away 
from Him. This Jeremiah gathers from the history of the 
giving of the law, and from the fact that, when God adopted 
Israel as His people, He demanded not sacrifices, but their 
obedience to His word and their walking in His ways. The 
design of Jeremiah’s addition was the more thoroughly to crush 
all such vain confidence in sacrifices. 

Ver. 24 ff. But they have not regarded that which was 
foremost and most cardinal in the law. They hearkened not, 
sc.to my voice; and instead of walking in the ways commanded, 
they walked in the counsels of the stubbornness of their evil 
heart. Ni¥yio2 is stat. absol., and M7W2 is co-ordinated with it 
in apposition, instead of heing subordinated ; cf. Ew. § 289, c. 
The LXX. have not seen their way to admit such a co-ordina- 
tion, and so have omitted the second term; and in this, Movers, 
Hitz., and Graf have followed them, deleting the word as a 
mere gloss. As to “the stubbornness of their evil heart,” 
see on iii. 17. nin? WM, they were backwards, not forwards, 
i.e. they so walked as to turn to me the back and not the face. 
ma with > expresses the direction or aim of a thing. The sub- 
ject to these clauses is the Israelites from the time of Moses 
down to that of Jeremiah. This is shown by the continuation 
of the same idea in vers. 25 and 26, From the time the fathers 
were led out of Egypt till the present time, God has with 
anxious care been sending prophets to exhort and warn them ; 
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but they have not hearkened, they have made their neck hard, 
ie. were stiffnecked, and did worse than their fathers, i.e. each 
succeeding generation did more wickedly than that which pre- 
ceded it. On DI 122, (the period) from the day... until... 
ef. the remarks on Hagg. ii. 18. The ? gives to the mention 
of the time the value of an independent clause, to which that 
which is said regarding that time is joined by 1 consec. Di is 
adverbial accusative: by the day, i.e. daily, in early morn, ie. 
with watchful care sending (on this expression, see at ver. 13). 
ni’ acquires this sense, not in virtue of its standing for BY Bi, 
but by reason of its connection with the two infinitives absoll.— 
Ver. 27. Just as little will they listen to Jeremiah’s words. M127) 
with 1 consec. is properly: Speak to them, and they will not 
hearken to thee, for: Even if thou speakest to them, they will 
not hearken to thee.—Ver. 28. Hence the prophet will be bound 
to say to them: This is the people that hath not hearkened to 
the voice of God. On this Chr. B. Mich. makes this remark : 
Etsi adhortationibus tuis non obedient, tamen, ut sciant quales sint 
et que pene ipsos maneant, dicas ets. Terished or gone is 
faithfulness, and ent off out of their mouth. They have violated 
the fidelity they owed to God, by not hearkening to His voice, 
by breaking ali His commandments (cf. vers. 23 and 9). “Out 
of their mouth” is used instead of “ont of the heart,” because 
they continually make profession with their mouth of their de- 
votion to God, e.g. swear by Jahiveh, but always lyingly, ver. 2. 

Ver. 29-chap. vill. 3. Therefore the Lord has rejected the 
backsliding people, so that it shall perish shamefully.—Ver. 29. 
“Cut off thy diadem (daughter of Zion), and cast it away, and 
lift up a lamentation on the bald peaked mountains; for the Lord 
hath rejected and cast out the generation of His wrath. Ver. 30. 
For the sons of Judah have done the evil in mine eyes, saith 
Jahveh, have put their abominations in the house on which 
my name is named, to pollute it; Ver. 31. And have built the 
high places of Tophet, which is in the valley of Benhinnom, to 
burn their sons and daughters in the fire; which I have not com- 
manded, neither came it into my heart. Ver. 32. Therefore, 
behold, the days come, saith Jahveh, that they shall no longer say. 
Tophet and Valley of Benhinnom, but, The valley of slanghter ; 
and they shall bury in Tophet for want of room. Ver.33. And 
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the carcases of this people shall be meat for the fowls of heaven 
and the beasts of the earth, with no one to fray them away. 
Ver. 34, And I make to cease out of the cities of Judah and 
from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of mirth and the voice 
of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
bride; for a waste shall the land become. Chap. viii. 1. At 
that time, saith Jahveh, they shall bring out the bones of the 
kings of Judah and the bones of his princes, the bones of the 
priests and the bones of the prophets, and the bones of the in- 
habitants of Jernsalem, out of their graves. Ver. 2, And they 
shall spread them before the sun, and the moon, and all the 
host of heaven, which they have loved, and which they have 
served, after which they have walked, and which they have 
sought and worshipped: they shall not be gathered nor buried ; 
for dung upon the face of the earth shallthey be. Ver.3, And 
death shall be chosen rather than life by all the residue which 
is left of this evil race, in all the places whither I have driven 
them that are left, saith Jahveh of hosts.” 

In these verses the judement of ver. 20 is depicted in all its 
horror, and the description is introduced by a call upon Zion 
to mourn and lament for the evil awaiting Jerusalem and the 
whole land. It is not any particular woman that is addressed 
in ver. 29, but the daughter of Zion (cf. vi. 23), ze. the capital 
city personified as a woman, as the mother of the whole people. 
Cut off 7212, thy diadem. There can he no doubt that we are 
hy this to understand the hair of the woman; but the current 
opinion, that the word simply and directly means the hair, is 
without foundation. It means crown, originally the diadem of 
the high priest, Ex. xxix. 6; and the transference of the same 
word to the hair of the head is explained by the practice of the 
Nazarites, to wear the hair uncut as a mark of consecration to 
the Lord, Num. vi. 5. The hair of the Nazarite is called in 
Num. vi. 7 the consecration (12) of his God upon his head, 
as was the anointing oil on the head of the high priest, Lev. 
xxi, 12. In this sense the long hair of the daughter of Zion 
is called her diadem, to mark her out as a virgin consecrated to 
the Lord. Cutting off this hair is not only in token of mourn- 
ing, as in Job i. 20, Mic. i. 16, but in token of the loss of the 
consecrated elienabter. The Nazarite, defiled by the sudden 
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occurrence of death near to his person, was bound to cut off 
his long hair, because by this defilement his consecrated hair 
had been defiled; and just so must the daughter of Zion cut 
off her hair and cast it from her, because by her sins she had 
defiled herself, and must be held as unconsecrate. Venema 
and Ros. object to this reference of the idea to the consecrated 
hair of the Nazarite: quod hue non quadrat, nec in feminis 
adeo suetum erat ; but this objection is grounded on defective 
apprehension of the meaning of the Nazarite’s vow, and on 
misunderstanding of the figurative style here employed. The 
allusion to the Nazarite order, for the purpose of representing 
the daughter of Zion as a virgin consecrated to the Lord, does 
not imply that the Nazarite vow was very common amongst 
women. Deprived of her holy ornament, Zion is to set up a 
lament upon bare hill-tops (cf. iii. 21), since the Lord has re- 
jected or cast ont (ver. 30) the generation that has drawn His 
wrath down on it, becanse they have set idols in the temple 
in which He has revealed His glory, to profane it. The 
abominations are the image of Asherah which Manasseh set up 
in the temple, and the altars he had bnilt to the host of heaven 
in both the courts (2 Kings xxi. 5, 7). Besides the desecra- 
tion of the temple of the Lord by idolatry, Jeremiah mentions 
in ver. 31, as an especially offensive abomination, the worship 
of Moloch practised in the valley of Benhinnom. Here children 
were burnt to this deity, to whom Manasseh had sacrificed his 
son, 2 Kings xxi. 6. The expression “high altars of Tophet” 
issingular. In the parallel passages, where Jeremiah repeats the 
same subject, xix. 5 and xxxii. 35, we find mentioned instead 
high altars of Baal; and on this ground, Hitz. and Graf hold 
npn in our verse to be a contemptuous name for Baal Moloch. 
nA is not derived from the Persian ; nor is it true that, as Hitz. 
asserts, it does not occur till after the beginning of the Assyrian 
period, since we have it in Job xvii. 6. It is formed from aA, 
to spit ont, like NB) from 93; and means properly a spitting 
out, then that before or on which one spits (as in Job xvii. 6), 
object of deepest abhorrence. It is transferred to the worship 
of Moloch here and xix. 6, 13 ff., and in 2 Kings xxiii. 10. In 
the latter passage the word is unquestionably used for the place 
in the valley of Benhinnom where children were offered to 
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Moloch. So in Jer. xix. 6, 13 (the place of Topbet), and 14; 
and so also, without a doubt, in ver. 32 of the present chapter. 
There is no valid reason for departing from this well-ascertained 
local signification; “high altars of Tophet” may perfectly 
well be the high altars of the place of abominable sacrifices. 
With the article the word means the ill-famed seat of the 
Moloch-worship, situated in the valley of Ben or Bne Hinnom, 
to the south of Jerusalem. Hinnoim is nomen propr. of a man 
of whom we know nothing else, and Oi373 °32 (j2) is not an 
appellative: son of sobbing, as Hitz., Graf, Béttcher explain 
(after Rashi), rendering the phrase by “ Valley of the weepers,” 
or “of groaning, sobbing,” with reference to the cries of the 
children slain there for sacrifices. For the name Ben-Hinnom 
is much older than the Moloch-worship, introduced first by 
Ahaz and Manasseh. We find it in Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 16, in 
the topographical account of the boundaries of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin. As to Moloch-worship, see on Lev. 
xviii. 21 and Ezek. xvi. 20 f. At the restoration of the public 
worship of Jahveh, Josiah had extirpated Moloch-worship, and 
had caused the place of the sacrifice of abominations in the 
valley of Ben-Hinnom to be defiled (2 Kings xxiii. 20); so 
that it is hardly probable that it had been again restored im- 
mediately after Josiah’s death, at the beginning of Jehoiakim’s 
reign. Nor does the present passage imply this; for Jer. is 
not speaking of the forms of idolatry at that time in favour 
with the Jews, but of the abominations they had done. That 
he had Manasseh’s doings especially in view, we may gather 
from chap. xv. 4, where the coming calamities are expressly 
declared to be the punishment for Manasseh’s sins. Neither is 
it come into my heart, ze. into my mind, goes to strengthen: 
which I have not commanded.—Ver. 32. Therefore God will 
make the place of their sins the scene of judgment on the 
sinners. There shall come days when men will call the valley 
of these abominations the valley of slaughter, ze. shall make it 
into such a valley. Where they have sacrificed their children 
to Moloch, they shall themselves be slaughtered, massacred by 
their enemies. And in this valley, as an unclean place (xix. 13), 
shall they be buried “for want of room ;” since, because of the 
vast numbers of the slain, there will be nowhere else to put 
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them.—Ver. 33. Even the number of the dead will be so great 
that the corpses shall remain uuburied, shall become food for 
beasts of prey, which no one will scare away. This is taken 
almost literally from Deut. xxviii. 26.—Ver. 34. Thus the 
Lord will put an end to all joyfulness in life throughout the 
land: cf. Hos. ii. 18; Ezek. xxvi. 18. The voice of the bride- 
groom and the bride is a circumlocution for the mirth of 
marriage festivities; cf. 1 Mace. ix. 39. All joy will be dumb, 
for the land shall become a waste; as the people had been 
warned, in Lev. xxvi. 31, 33, would be the case if they forsook 
the Lord. 

Chap. viii. 1-3. But even then the judgment has not come 
toa height. Even sinners long dead must yet bear the shame 
of their sins. “At that time” points back to “days come” in 
vii. 32. The Masoretes wished to have the 1 before 48"si' deleted, 
apparently because they took it for } consec. But it here stands 
before the jussive, as it does frequently, e.g. xiii. 10, Ex. xii. 3. 
They will take the bones of the kings, princes, priests, and 
prophets, the rulers and leaders of the people (cf. ii. 26), and 
the bones of the other inhabitants of Jerusalem, out of their 
graves, and spread them out before the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, Ze. expose them under the open sky to the influence of 
the heavenly bodies, so that they shall rot away, become “dung 
on the face of the earth.” The worst dishonour that could be 
done to the dead, a just return in kind for their worship of 
sun, moon, and stars: cf. vii. 18; 2 Kings xxi. 5, xxiti. 11. 
This worship the prophet describes in its various stages: “In- 
clination of the heart, the act of devoting and dedicating 
themselves to the service, the frequenting of the gods’ sanctuary 
in order to worship and to obtain oracles; while he strives to 
bring out in strong relief the contrast between the zeal of their 
service and the reward they get by it” (Hitz.). They shall 
not be gathered, z.e. for burial: ef. 2 Sam. xxi. 18 f.; 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 18. The dead shall suffer this at the hands of enemies 
despoiling the land. The reason for so doing was, as Jerome 
observes, the practice of burying ornaments and articles of 
value along with the dead. Seeking for such things, enemies 
will turn up the graves (cf. acts of this kind in the case 
of Ibn Chaldun, in Sylv. de Sacy, Abdollat. p. 561), and, in 
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their hatred and insolence, scatter the bones of the dead all 
about.—Ver. 3. Not less dreadful will be the fate of those who 
remain in life; so appalling that they will prefer death to life, 
since every kind of hardship in exile and imprisonment amongst 
the heathen is awaiting them: cf. Lev. xxvi. 36-39, Dent. 
xxviii. 65-67, OM NWIN Nipppd strikes us as pecntii seeing 
that the latter word cannot be adjective to the former; for 
“in all the remaining places of Judah” (Umbr.) gives no 
suitable sense, and “in all remaining places ontside of Judah” 
is contrary to usage. But 0x20 may be taken as genitive, in 
spite of the article prefixed to ‘the stat. constr. niopy; and we 

may then translate, with Maur.: in all the places of those who 
remain whither I have driven them. The LXX. have omitted 
the second word; and it is possible it may have found its way 
hither from the preceding line by an error of transcription. 
And so Hitz., Ew., and Graf have deleted it as a gloss; but the 
arguments adduced have little weight. The LXX. have also 
omitted “and say to them,” ver. 4, have changed 43 into 
‘3, and generally have treated Jeremiah in a quite uncritical 
fashion: so that they may have omitted the word from the 
present verse becanse it seemed awkward to them, and was not 
found in the parallel passages, xxix. 14, xxiii. 3, which are not, 
however, precisely similar to the present verse. 


Chap. viii. 4-23. THe PEOPLE'S OBSTINACY IN WICKED- 
NESS, AND THE DREADFULNESS OF THE JUDGMENT.—Since 
the people cleaves stedfastly to its sin (vers. 4-13), the Lord 
must punish sorely (vers. 14-23).—Vers. 4-13. “ And say to 
them, Thus hath the Lord said: Doth one fall, and not rise 
again? or doth one turn away, and not turn back again? 
Ver. 5. Why doth this people of Jerusalem turn itself away 
with a perpetual turning? They hold fast by deceit, they 
refuse to return. Ver. 6. I listened and heard; they speak 
not aright; no one repenteth him of his wickedness, saying, 
What have I done? They all turn to their course again, like a 
horse rushing into the battle. Ver. 7. Yea, the stork in the 
heaven knoweth her appointed times; and turtle- oye; and 
swallow, and crane, keep the time of their coming; but my 
people know not the judgment of Jahveh. Ver. 8, How can 
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ye say, Wise are we, and the law of Jahveh we have? Cer- 
tainly the lying pen of the scribes hath made it a lie. Ver. 9. 
Ashamed the wise men become, confounded and taken; lo, 
the word of Jahveh they spurn at; and whose wisdom have 
they? Ver. 10. Therefore will I give their wives unto cthers, 
their fields to new heirs: for from the small to the great, they 
are all greedy for gain; from the prophet even unto the priest, 
they all use deceit. Ver. 11. And they heal the hurt of the 
daughter of my people as it were a light matter, saying, Peace, 
peace ; and yet there is no peace. Ver. 12. They have been 
put to shame because they have done abomination ; yet they 
take not shame to themselves, ashamedness they know not. 
Therefore they shall fall amongst them that fall: in the time of 
their visitation they shall stumble, hath Jahveh said. Ver. 13. 
Away, away will I sweep them, saith Jahveh: no grapes on 
the vine, and no figs on the fig-tree, and the leaf is withered ; 
so I appoint unto them those that shall pass over them.” 

This strophe connects itself with what precedes. A judg- 
ment, dreadful as has been described in vil. 32—-viil. 3, will 
come on Judah, because the people cleaves stiffneckedly to 
its sins. The M28) of ver. 4 corresponds to that in vii. 28. 
The questioning clauses in ver. 4 contain universal truths, 
which are applied to the people of Judah in ver. 5. The 
subjects to Bt and 3% are indefinite, hence singular and 
plural with like significance: cf. Gesen. §137,3; Ew. § 294, d. 
The verb 23%, turn oneself, turn about, is here used in a double 
sense: first, as turn away from one; and then turn towards him, 
return again. In the application in ver. 5, the Pilel is used 
for to turn away from, and strengthened by: with perpetual 
turning away or backsliding. MN¥) is not partic. Niph. fem. 
from My2, but an adjectival formation, continual, enduring, 
from M¥), continuance, durableness. “Jerusalem” belongs to 
“this people :” this people of Jerusalem ; the close grammatical 
connection by means of the stat. constr. not being maintained, 
if the first idea gives a sense intelligible by itself, so that the 
second noun may then be looked on rather in the light of an 
apposition conveying additional information; cf. Ew. § 290,c. 
mon, equivalent to 727, deceit against God. They refuse 
to return, Sense: they will not receive the truth, repent and 
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return to God. The same idea is developed in ver. 6. The 
first person: I have listened and heard, Hitz. insists, refers to 
the prophet, “who is justified as to all he said in ver. 5 by 
what he has seen.” But we cannot account that even an “apt” 
view of the case, which makes the prophet cite his own obser- 
vations to show that God had not spoken without cause. It is 
Jahveh that speaks in ver. 5; and seeing that ver. 6 gives not 
the slightest hint of any change in the speaker, we are bound 
to take ver. 6 also as spoken by God. Thus, to prove that they 
cleave unto deceit, Jahveh says that He has given heed to their 
deeds and habits, and heard how they speak the yond, the not 
right, i.e. lies and deceit. The next clause: not one repents 
him of his wickedness, corresponds to: they refuse to return ; 
ef. ver. 5 (003 is par tic.). Instead of this, the whole of it, 
ze. all of them, turn again to their course. 2 with 3, con- 
strued as in Hos. xii. 7: turn oneself to a thing, so as to enter 
into it. For ny», the sig. course is Gartifed to by 2 Sam. 
xviii, 27. The Chet. pmisip is doubtless merely an error of 
transcription for DNS, as is demanded by the Keri. Turn 
again into their course. The thought is: instead of consider- 
ing, of becoming repentant, they continue their evil courses. 
This, too, is substantially what Hitz. gives. JRos., Graf, and 
others, again, take this in the sense of turning themselves away 
in their course; but it is not fair to deduce this sense for aw 
withont }® from ver. 4; nor is the addition of “ from me” 
justifiable. Besides, this explanation does not suit the following 
comparison with the horse. It is against analogy to derive 
ons from 787 with the sig. desire, cupidity. Evw., follow- 
ing the Chald., adopts this sense both here and in xxii. 17 
and xxiii. 10, though it is not called for in any of these pas- 
sages, and is unsuitable in xxii.17. Asa horse rusheth into 
the battle. 58, pour forth, overflow, hence rush on impetu- 
ously; by Jerome rightly translated, cum impetu vadens. Several 
commentators compare the Latin se effundere (Cxs. Bell. Gall. 
v. 19) and effundi (Liv. xxviii. 7); but the cases are not quite 
in point, since in both the words are used of the cavalry, and 
not of the steed by itself. This simile makes way for more in 
ver. 7. Even the fowls under the heaven keep the time of their 
coming and departure, but Israel takes no concern for the 
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judgment of its God; cf. Isa. i, 8. MDT, (avis) pia, is the 
stork, not the heron; see on Lev. xi. 19. “In the heaven” 
refers to the flight of the stork. All the birds mentioned here 
are birds of passage. “im and pp are turtle-dove and pigeon. 
For o1p the Masoretes read 0°D, apparently to distingnish the 
word from that for horse; and so the oriental Codd. propose to 
read in Isa. xxxviii. 14, althongh they wrote Dip. ™4Y is the 
erane (acc. to Saad. and Rashi), both here and in Isa. xxxviii. 
14, where Gesen., Knob., and others, mistakes the asyndeton, 
take it as an alice) in he sig. sighing.’ D’Yi0 are the fixed 
times for the arrival and departure of the birds of passage.— 
Ver. 8. In spite of this heedlessness of the statutes, the judgment 
of God, they vainly boast in their knowledge aad possession of 
God’s law. Those who said, We are wise, are mainly the priests 
and false prophets; cf. ver. 10, ii. 8, v. 31. The wisdom these 
people claimed for themselves is, as the following clanse shows, 
the knowledge of the law. They prided themselves on pos- 
sessing the law, from which they conceived themselves to have 
drawn their wisdom. The second clause, as Hitz. observed, 
shows that it is the written law that is meant. The law is with 
us. This is not to be understood merely of the outward pos- 
session of it, but the inward, appropriated knowledge, the 
mastery of the law. The law of Jahveh, recorded in the 
Pentateuch, teaches not only the bearing towards God due by 
man, but the bearing of God towards His people. The know- 
ledge of this law begets the wisdom for ruling one’s life, tells 


1 Starting from this unproved interpretation of Isa. xxxviii. 14, and 
supporting their case from the LXX. translation of the present passage, 
tpuyay xal xsriddv a&ypod arpovdie, Hitz. and Graf argue that “say is not 
the name of any particular bird, but only a qualifying word to pyp, in 
order to distinguish the swallow from the horse, the sense more commonly 
attached to the same word. But that confused text of the LXX. by no 
means justifies us in supposing that the 1 cop. was introduced subsequently 
into the Heb. text. It is possible that dypod is only a corrupt representa- 
tion of WAY, and that erpovéie came into the LXX. text in consequence of 
this corruption. But certainly the fact that the LXX., as also Aquil. and 
Symm., both here and in Isa. xxxviii. 14, did not know what to make of the 
Hebrew word, and so transcribed it in Greek letters, leads us to conclude 
that these translators permitted themselves to be guided by Isa. xxxviii., 
and omitted here also the copula, which was there omitted before “aay. 
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how God is to be worshipped, how His favour is to be procured 
and His anger appeased. 

As against all this, Jeremiah declares: Assuredly the lying 
pen (style) of the scribes hath made it a lie. Ew., Hitz., Graf, 
translate D 5D, authors, writers; and the two latter of them 
take Ny = labour: “for a lie (or for deception) hath the 
lying style (pen) of the writers laboured.” This transl. is 
feasible ; but it seems simpler to supply '* N7in: hath made it 
(the law); and there is no good reason for confining 75iD to 
the original composers of works. The words are not to be 
limited in their reference to the efforts of the false prophets, 
who spread their delusive prophecies by means of writings: 
they refer equally to the work of thie priests, whose duty it was 
to train the people in the law, and who, by false teaching as to 
its demands, led the people astray, seduced them from the way 
of truth, and deceived them as to the future. The labours 
both of the false prophets and of the wicked priests consisted 
not merely in authorship, in composing and circulating writings, 
but to a very great extent in the oral teaching of the people, 
partly by prophetic announcements, partly by instruction in the 
law; only in so far as it was necessary was it their duty to set 
down in writing and circulate their prophecies and interpreta- 
tions of the law. But this work by word and writing was 
founded on the existing written law, the Torah of Moses; just 
as the true prophets sought to influence the people chiefly by 
preaching the law to them, by examining their deeds and habits 
by the rule of the divine will as revealed in the Torah, and by 
applying to their times the law’s promises and threatenings. 
For this work with the law, and application of it to life, Jer. 
uses the expression “style of the Shoferim,” because the inter- 
pretation of the law, if, it was to have valid authority as the 
rule of life, must be fixed by writing. Yet he did not in this 
speak only of authors, composers, but meant such as busied 
themselves about the book of the law, made it the object of 
their study. But inasmuch as such persons, by false interpre- 
tation and application, perverted the truth of the law into a 
lie, he calls their work the work of the lying style (pen).—Ver. 9. 
Those who held themselves wise will come to shame, will be 
dismally disabused of their hopes. When the great calamity 
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comes on the sin-hardened people, they shall be confounded 
and overwhelmed in ruin (cf. vi. 11). They spurn at the 
word of Jahveh ; whose wisdom then have they? None; for 
the word of the Lord alone is Israel’s wisdom and understand- 
ing, Deut. iv. 6. 

The threatening in ver. 10 includes not only the wise ones, 
but the whole people. “Therefore” attaches to the central 
truth of vers. 5 and 6, which has been elucidated in vers. 7-9. 
The first half of ver. 10 corresponds, in shorter compass, to 
what has been said in vi. 12, and is here continued in vers. 
10-12 in the same words as in vi.13-15. DW are those who 
take possession, make themselves masters of a thing, as in xlix. 2 
and Mic. i.15. This repetition of the three verses is not given 
in the LXX., and Hitz. therefore proposes to delete them as 
a supplementary interpolation, holding that they are not only 
superfluous, but that they interrupt the sense. For he thinks 
ver. 13 connects remarkably well with ver. 10a, but, taken out 
of its connection with what precedes as we have it, begins 
baldly enough. To this Graf has made fitting answer: This 
passage is in no respect more superfluous or awkward than vi. 
13ff.; nor is the connection of ver. 13 with ver. 10a at all closer 
than with ver. 12. And Ilitz., in order to defend the immediate 
connection between ver. 13 and ver. 10, sees himself compelled, 
for the restoration of equilibrium, to delete the middle part of 
ver. 13 (from “no grapes” to “ withered”) as spurious; for 
which proceeding there is not the smallest reason, since this 
passage has neither the character of an explanatory gloss, nor 
is it a repetition from any place whatever, nor is it awanting 
in the LAX. Just as little ground is there to argue against 
the genuineness of the two passages from the variations found 
in them. Here in ver. 10 we have ara) {Op instead of 
the poi Dapp of vi. 13; but the suffix, which in the 
latter case pointed to the preceding ‘inhabitants of the land,” 
was unnecessary here, where there is uo such reference. In 
like manner, the forms pban for pron, and Onape ny for 
DNPaNY, are but the more usual forms used by Jeremiah else- 
where. So the omission of the x in 387 for 385), as coming 
either from the writer or the copyist, clearly does not make 
against the genuineness of the verses. And there is the less 
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reason for making any difficulty about the passage, seeing that 
such repetitions are amongst the peculiarities of Jeremiah’s 
style: cf. e.g. vil. 31-33 with xix. 5-7; x. 12-16 with li. 15-19; 
xv. 13, 14, with xvii.3,4; xvi. 14, 15, with xxiii. 7, 8; xxiti. 5, 
6, with xxxiii. 15,16; xxiii. 19, 20, with xxx. 23, 24, and other 
shorter repetitions.—Ver. 13. The warning of coming punish- 
ment, reiterated from a former discourse, is strengthened by the 
threatening that God will sweep them utterly away, because 
Judah has become an unfruitful vine and fig-tree. In *DN 4DN 
we have a combination of 92%, gather, glean, carry away, and 
#00, Hiph. of sp, make an end, sweep off, so as to heighten 
the sense, as in Zeph. i. 2 f.,—a passage which was doubtless 
in the prophet’s mind: wholly will I sweep them away. The 
circumstantial clauses : no grapes—and the leaves are withered, 
show the cause of the threatening: The people is become an 
unfruitful vine and fig-tree, whose leaves are withered. Israel 
was a vineyard the Lord had planted with noble vines, but 
which brought forth sour grapes, ii. 21, Isa. v. 2. In keeping 
with this figure, Israel is thought of as a vine on which are no 
grapes. With this is joined the like figure of a fig-tree, to 
which Micah in vii. 1 makes allusion, and which is applied by 
Christ to the degenerate race of His own time in His symbolica] 
act of cursing the fig-tree (Matt. xxi. 19). To exhaust the 
thought that Judah is ripe for judgment, it is further added 
that the leaves are withered. The tree whose leaves are withered, 
is near being parched throughout. Such a tree was the people 
of Judah, fallen away from its God, spurning at the law of 
the Lord; in contrast with which, the man who trusts in 
the Lord, and has delight in the law of the Lord, is like the 
tree planted by the water, whose leaves are ever green, and 
which bringeth forth fruit in his season, xvii. 8, Ps. i. 1-3. 
Ros. and Mov. are quite wrong in following the Chald., 
and in taking the circumstantial clauses as a description 
of the future; Mov. even proceeds to change DE'DN APS into 
DEON ADX. ~=—- The interpretation of the last clause is a disputed 
point. Ew., following the old translators (Chald., Syr., Aq., 
Symm., Vulg.; in the LXX. they are omitted), understands 
the words of the transgression of the commands of God, which 
they seem to have received only in order to break them. [AN 
VOL, I. M 
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seems to tell in favour of this, and it may be taken as preter. 
with the translation: and I gave to them that which they trans- 
gress. But unless we are to admit that the idea thus obtained 
stands quite abrnptly, we must follow the Chald., and take it 
as the reason of what precedes: They are become an unfruitful 
tree with faded leaves, because they have transgressed my law 
which I gave them. But #8) with 1 consec. goes directly 
against this construction. Of less weight is the other objection 
against this view, that the plural suffix j in 5372Y" has no suitable 
antecedent; for there conld be no difficulty in supplying 
“judgments” (cf. ver. 8). But the abrupt appearance of the 
thought, wholly unlooked for here, is sufficient to exclude that 
interpretation. We therefore prefer the other interpretation, 
given with various modifications by Ven., Ros., and Maur., and 
translate: so I appoint unto them those that shall pass over 
them. The imperf. c.\ consec. attaches itself to the circum- 
stantial clauses, and introduces the resulting consequence; it 
is therefore to be expressed in English by the present, not bv 
the preter.: therefore I gave them (Nag.). 0) in the general 
sig. appoint, and the second verb with the pron. rel. omitted: 
illos qui eos invadent. 3¥, to overrun a country or people, 
of a hostile army swarming over it, as e.g. Isa. viii. 8, xxviii. 15. 
For the construction ¢. accus. cf. Jer. xxii. 9, v. 22. Hitz.’s 
and Graf’s mode of construction is forced: I deliver them up 
to them (to those) who pass over them; for then we must not 
only supply an object to jAN, but adopt the unusual arrange- 
ment by which the pronoun pn? i is made to stand before the 
words that explain it. 

Vers. 14-23. The horrors of the approaching visitation—Ver. 
14. “Why do we sit still? Assemble yourselves, and let us go 
into the defenced cities, and perish there ; for Jahveh our God 
hath decreed our ruin, cad given us water of gall to drink, be- 
cause we have sinned raat Jahveh. Ver.15. We looked for 
safety, and there is no good; for a time of healing, and behold 
terrors. Ver. 16. From Dan is heard the snorting of bis 
horses; at the loud neighing of his steeds the whole earth 
trembles: they come, and devour the land and its fulness, the 
city and those that dwell therein. Ver. 17. For, behold, I send 
among you serpents, vipers, of which there is no charming, 
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which shall sting you, saith Jahveh. Ver. 18. Oh my com- 
fort in sorrow, in me my heart grows too sick. Ver. 19. Be- 
hold, loud sounds the cry of the daughter from out of a far 
country : ‘Is Jahveh not in Zion, nor her King in her?? Why 
provoked they me with their images, with vanities of a foreign 
land? Ver. 20. Past is the harvest, ended is the fruit- 
gathering, and we are not saved. Ver. 21. For the breaking 
of the daughter of my people am I broken, am in mourning ; 
horror hath taken hold on me. Ver. 22. Is there no balm in 
Gilead, or no physician there? why then is no plaister laid upon 
the daughter of my people? Ver. 23. Oh that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears! then would I weep 
day and night for the slain of the daughter of my people.” 

In spirit the prophet sees the enemy forcing his way into the 
country, and the inhabitants fleeing into the fortified cities. 
This he represents to his hearers with graphic and dramatic 
effect. In ver. 14 the citizens of Judah are made to speak, 
calling on one another to flee and give up hope of being saved. 
“Why do we sit still?” cc. remain calmly where we are? We 
will withdraw into the strong cities (cf. iv. 5), and perish there 
by famine and disease (N27 for 7932, imperf. Niph., from 
nt: cf. Gesen. § 67, 5, Rem. 11; in Niph. be destroyed, perish). 
The fortresses cannot save them from ruin, since they will be 
besieged and taken by the enemy. For our sin against Him, 
God has decreed our ruin. The Hiph. from on, prop. put to 
silence, bring to ruin, here with the force of a decree. WN) ‘D, 
bitter waters; wx or win, Deut. xxxii. 32, is a plant with a 
very bitter taste, and so, since bitterness and poison were to 
the Jews closely connected, a poisonous plant; see on Deut. 
xxix. 17. So they call the bitter suffering from the ruin at 
hand which they must undergo. Cf. the similar figure of the 
cup of the anger of Jahveh, ch. xxv. 15 ff.—Ver. 15. Instead 
of peace and safety hoped for, there is calamity and terror. 
The infin. abs. MP is used emphatically for the imperf.: We 
looked for safety, and no good has come to us: for healing, sc. 
of our injuries, and instead comes terror, by reason of the 
appearance of the foe in the land. This hope has been 
awakened and cherished in the people by false prophets (see on 
iv. 10), and now, to their sore suffering, they must feel the 
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contrary of it. The same idea is repeated in xiv. 19. MBY2 is a 
inis-spelling of 8279, xiv. 19, ete.—Ver. 16. From the northern 
borders of Canaan (from Dan; see on iv. 15) is already heard 
the dreadful tumult of the advancing enemy, the snorting of 
his horses. The suffix in 0:0 refers to the enemy, whose 
invasion is threatened in vi. 22, and is here presumed as known. 
vax, his strong ones, here, as in xlvii. 3, ]. 11, a poetical name 
for strong horses, stallions; elsewhere for strong animals, e.g. 
Ps, xxii. 18, 1.13. The whole earth, not the whole land. With 
“devour the land,” cf. v. 17. ¥Y and 7O8 have an indefinite 
comprehensive foree; town and country on which the enemy 
is marching.—Ver. 17, The terribleness of these enemies is 
heightened by a new figure. They are compared to snakes of 
the most venomons description, which cannot be made innocnous 
by any charming, whose sting is fatal. “Vipers” is in apposition 
to “serpents;” serpents, namely basilisks. ‘2)2¥ is, acc. to Aqu. 
and Vulg. on Isa. xi. 8, serpens regulus, the basilisk, a small and 
very venomous species of viper, of which there is no charming. 
Cf. for the figure, Cant. x. 11; and for the enemies’ cruelty 
thereby expressed, cf. vi. 23, Isa. xiii. 18. 

The hopeless ruin of his people cuts the prophet to the very 
heart. In vers. 18-23 his sore oppressed heart finds itself vent 
in bitter lamentations. Oh my comfort in sorrow! is the cry 
of sore affliction. This may be seen from the second half of 
the verse, the sense of which is clear: sick (faint) is my heart 
upon me. ‘2Y shows that the sickness of heart is a sore burden 
on him, crushes him down; cf. Ew. § 217, i. “My comfort ” is 
accordingly vocative: Oh my comfort concerning the sorrow! 
Usually {8.2 is supplied: Oh that I had, that there were 
for me comfort! The sense suits, but the ellipse is without 
parallel. It is simpler to take the words as an exclamation: 
the special force of it, that he knows not when to seek comfort, 
may be gathered from the context. For other far-fetched 
explanations, see in Ros. ad h. 2. The grief which cuts so 
deeply into his heart that he sighs for relief, is caused by his 
already hearing in spirit the mourning cry of his people as they 
go away into captivity.—Ver. 19. From a far country he hears 
the people complain: Is Jahveh not in Zion? is He no longer 
the King of His people there? The suffix in map refers to 
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“daughter of my people,” and the King is Jahveh; ef. Isa. 
xxxili. 22. ‘They ask whether Jahveh is no longer King in 
Zion, that He may release His people from captivity and bring 
them back to Zion. To this the voice of God replies with the 
connter-question: Why have they provoked me with their 
idolatry, sc. so that I had to give them over into the power of 
the heathen for punishment? “Images” is expounded by the 
apposition : vanities (no-gods; for pan, see on ii. 5) of a foreign 
land. Because they have chosen the empty idols from abroad 
(xiv. 22) as their gods, Jahveh, the almighty God of Zion, 
has cast them ont into a far country amidst strange people. 
The people goes on to complain in ver. 20: Past is the harvest 

. and we are not saved. AsSchnur. remarked, these words 
have something of the proverb about them. As a conntry- 
man, hoping for a good harvest, falls into despair as to his 
chances, so the people have been in vain looking for its rescue 
and deliverance. The events, or combinations of events, to 
which it looked for its rescne are gone by without bringing any 
such result. Many ancient commentators, following Rashi, 
have given too special a significance to this verse in applying it 
to the assistance expected from Egypt in the time of Jehoiakim 
or Zedekiah. Hitz. is yet more mistaken when he takes the 
saying to refer to an unproductive harvest. From ver. 19 we 
see that the words are spoken by the people while it pines in 
exile, which sets its hopes of being saved not in the produc- 
tiveness of the harvest, but in a happy turn of the political 
situation.—Ver. 21. The hopeless case of the people and 
kingdom moves the seer so deeply, that he bursts forth with the 
ery: For the breaking of my people I am broken (the Hoph. 
‘m3, of the breaking of the heart, only here; in this sig. usu. 
the Niph., eg. xxiii. 9, Ps. Ixix. 21). 1P, to be black, used of 
wearing mourning, in other words, to be in mourning; cf. Ps. 
xxxv. 14, xxxviii. 7. Horror hath taken hold on me, is stronger 
than: Anguish hath taken hold on me, vi. 24, Mic. iv. 9. 
Help is nowhere to be found. This thought is in ver. 22 
clothed in the question: Is there no balm in Gilead, or no 
physician there? “There” points back to Gilead. Graf's 
remark, that “it is not known that the physicians were got from 
that quarter,” shows nothing more than that its author has 
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mistaken the figurative force of the words. “8, balsam, is 
mentioned in Gen. xxxvii. 25 as an article of commerce carried 
by Midianite merchants to Egypt (cf. Ezek. xxvii. 17), but 
is hardly the real balsam from Mecca (amyris opobalsamum), 
which during the Roman sovereignty was grown under cul- 
ture in the gardens of Jericho, and which only succeeds in a 
climate little short of tropical. It was more likely the resina 
of the ancients, a gum procured from the terebinth or mastic 
tree (lentiscus, oyives), which, ace. to Plin. h. nat. xxiv. 22, was 
held in esteem asa medicament for wounds (resolvitur resina 
ad vulnerum usus et malagmata oleo). Acc. to our passage 
and xlvi. 11, ef. Gen. xxxvii. 25, it was procured chiefly from 
Gilead; cf. Movers, Phdniz. ii. 3, S. 220 ff., and the remarks 
on Gen. xxxvil. 25. To these questions a negative answer is 
given. From this we explain the introduction of a further 
question with ‘2: if there were balm in Gilead, and a physician 
there, then a plaister would have been laid on the daughter 
of my people, which is not the case. As to T398 nndy, lit. a 
plaister comes upon, see on xxx. 17. The calamity is so dread- 
ful, that the prophet could weep about it day and night. To 
express the extremity of his grief, he wishes that his head were 
water, Ze. might be dissolved into water, and that his eye might 
become an inexhaustible fountain of tears. {F’ , who might 
give, make my head water, i.e. would that it were water! 


Chap. ix. 1-21. LAMENT FOR THE FAITHLESSNESS AND 
FOLLY OF THE PEOPLE, INFATUATED REGARDING THEIR SIN. 
—Upon the lament for the ruin of the kingdom, follows in vers. 
1-8 the lament for the wickedness which rendered judgment 
necessary, which is further gone into in vers. 9-21, 

Vers. 1-8. “Oh that I had in the wilderness a lodging-place 
of wayfarers! then would I leave my people, and go away from 
them. For they be all adulterers, a crew of faithless ones. 
Ver. 2. They bend their tongue like their bow with lying; and 
not according to faithfulness do they manage in the land, but go 
on from evil to evil, and me they know not, saith Jahveh. Ver. 
3. Beware each of his neighbour, and trust not in any brother ; 
for every brother supplanteth, and every friend goeth slandering, 
Ver. 4. And one overreacheth the other, and truth they speak 
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not; they teach their tongue to speak lies, to deal perversely 
they weary themselves. Ver. 5, Thy dwelling is in the midst of 
deceit ; in deceit they refuse to know me, saith Jahvebh. Ver. 6. 
Therefore thus hath spoken Jahveh of hosts: Behold, I will 
melt them, and try them; for how should J deal in regard to 
the daughter of my people? Ver. 7. A deadly arrow is their 
tongue; they speak deceit; with his mouth one speaketh peace 
with his neighbour, and inwardly within him he layeth ambush. 
Ver. 8. Shall I not visit this upon them? saith Jahveh; or 
on such a people as this shall not my soul take vengeance ?” 
Jeremiah would flee into the wilderness, far away from his 
people; becanse amidst such a corrupt, false, and cunning people, 
life had become unbearable, ver. 1. "235" "9, as in Isa. xxvii. 4, 
equivalent to % i)‘, Ps. lv. 7: who would give me= Oh that 
Thad! The “lodging-place” is not a resting-place under the 
open sky, but a harbour for travellers,—a building (khan) 
erected on the route of the caravans, as a shelter for travellers. 
Adultery and faithlessness are mentioned as cardinal sins. The 
first sin has been rebuked in v. 7, the second is exposed in 
vers. 2-4, “ia, faithless either towards God or one’s fellow- 
men; here in the latter sense. The account of the unfaithful 
conduct is introduced in ver. 2 by the imperf. with } consee., and 
is carried on in the perf. Manifestations of sin are the issue 
of a sinful state of heart ; the perfects are used to suggest the 
particular sins as accomplished facts. In the clause, “ they 
bend,” etc., 7PY is the second object; and “their bow” is in 
apposition to “‘ their tongue:” they bend their tongue, which is 
their bow, with lying. For this construction the Hiph. is the 
proper form, and this is not to be changed into the Kal (as by 
Hitz., Gr., Nag.). In Job xxviii. 8 the Hiph. is used instead of 
the Kal in the sense of tread upon, walk upon ; here it is used 
of the treading of the bow to bend it, and lying is looked upon 
as the arrow with which the bow is stretched or armed for shoot- 
ing. If the verb be changed into the Kal, we must join "PY with 
pnvp: their lying-bow. For this connection 4 4373, Ezek. 
xvi. 27, may be cited ; but it gives us the unnatural figure: their 
tongue as a bow, which is lying. It is neither the tongue nor 
the bow which is lying, but that which they shoot with their 
tongue as with a bow. According to faithfulness; of the rule, 
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norm, as in v.3. Not faithfulness to theiz convictions (Hitz.), 
but in their behaviour towards their fellow-men. 723, be strong, 
exercise strength, rule, and manage. The prophet has in view 
the great and mighty who had power in their hands, and who mis- 
used it to oppress their inferiors. From evil to evil they go on, 2.¢. 
they proceed from one sin to another; but God the Lord they 
know not, ie. are determined to know nothing of Him; cf.1 Sam. 
ii, 12, Job xviii. 21. Hence each must keep himself on his 
guard against the other. To express this in the most emphatic 
manner, Jeremiah gives it the form of a command: Beware 
each of his neighbour, trust not in a brother ; for each seeks to 
overreach and trip up the other. In the words 3p" 34?¥ there 
seems to be an allusion to Jacob’s underhand dealing with his 
brother Esau, Gen. xxvii. 36. On “ goes slandering,” ef. 
vi. 28, and cf. also the similar description in Mic. vii. 5, 6. In 
ver. 4 these sinful ways are exposed in yet stronger words. onim, 
uncontracted form of the imperf. Hiph. of bon, trip up, deceive. 
On the infin. Mya, cf. Ew. § 238, e, and Gesen. § 75, Rem. 17. 
They weary themselves out, put themselves to great labour, 
in order to deal corruptly ; AND) as in xx. 9, Isa. xvi. 12, else- 
where to be weary of a thing; cf. vi. 11, xv. 6.—In ver. 5 
the statement returns to the point at which it commenced: 
thy sitting (dwelling) is in the midst of deceit. In deceit, ie. 
in the state of their mind, directed as it is by deceit and cheat- 
ing, they refuse to know me, ie. they are resolved to have 
nothing to do with the knowledge of God, because in that case 
they must give up their godless ways.! By reason of this 
depravity, the Lord must purge His people by sore judgments. 


} The LXX. have not understood ymay. They have split it up into 
WA 2, joined ay) to anda, and translated, after adding NOy: cael ob Bsdrrwon 
rod bxierpip ar. rénog earl rénw (i.e. usury upon usury) oe déros ext dérw. 
ove qderov cidever we. Hw. has adopted this construction, and so trans- 
lates: ‘‘ have accustomed their tongue to speak lies, to do perversity, are 
weary of turning again; wrong upon wrong, deceit upon deceit, they are 
not willing to know me.” But this text is not better, but worse, than 
the Masoretic : for, 1st, the perverse dealing or action is attributed tothe 
tongue ; 2d, the thought, they are weary of turning again, does not suit the 
context, since the persons described here have never sought to return or 
Tepent, and so cannot have become weary of it. For these reasons, neither 
Hitz. uor Graf has given countenance to the LXX. texh 
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He will melt it in the fire of affliction (Isa. xlviii. 10), to separate 
the wicked : cf. Isa. i. 25, Zech. xiii. 9; and on {73, Jer. vi. 27. 
For how should Ido, deal? Not: what dreadful judgments shall 
I inflict (Hitz., Gr.), in which case the grounding ‘3 would not 
have its proper force; but: I can do none otherwise than purge. 
Before the face of, i.e. by reason of, the daughter, because the 
daughter of my people behaves herself as has been described 
in vers. 2-4, and as is yet to be briefly repeated in ver. 7. The 
LXX. have paraphrased ‘25’: dé mpoadzrov rrovnpias. This 
is true to the sense, but it is unfair to argue from it, as Ew., 
Hitz., Gr. do, that NY] has been dropped out of the Hebrew 
text and should be restored.—In ver. 7 what has been said is 
recapitulated shortly, and then in ver. 8 the necessity of the 
judgment is shown. Om /N, a slaying, slaughtering, 7.e. mur- 
derous arrow. Instead of this Chet., which gives a good sense, 
the Keri gives ONY, which, judging from the Chald. trans- 
lation, is probably to be translated sharpened. But there is no 
evidence for this sig., since 8iNY occurs only in connection 
with 37, 1 Kings x. 16, and means beaten, lit. spread gold. At 
137 919 the plural passes into the singular: he (one of them) 
speaks; cf. Ps. Iv. 22. 238 for insidious scheming, as in Hos, 
vil. 6. With ver. 8 cf. v. 9, 29. 

Vers. 9-15. The land laid waste, and the people scattered 
amongst the heathen.—Ver. 9. “ For the mountains I take up a 
weeping and wailing, and for the pastures of the wilderness a 
lament; for they are burnt up so that no man passeth over 
them, neither hear they the voice of the flock; the fowls of the 
heavens and the cattle are fled, are gone. Ver. 10. And I 
make Jerusalem heaps, a dwelling of jackals; and the cities of 
Judah I make a desolation, without an inhabitant. Ver. 11. 
Who is tlie wise man, that he may understand this? and to 
whom the mouth of Jahveh hath spoken, that he may declare 
it? Wherefore doth the land come to ruin, is it burnt up 
like the wilderness, that none passeth through? Ver. 12. 
Jahveh said: Because they forsake my law which I set before 
them, and have not hearkened unto my voice, neither walked 
therein, Ver. 13. But went after the stubbornness of their 
heart, and after the Baals, which their fathers have taught 
them. Ver. 14. Therefore thus hath Jahveh of hosts spoken, 
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the God of Israel: Behold, I feed this people with wormwood, 
and give them water of gall to drink, Ver. 15. And scatter 
them among the nations which they knew not, neither they nor 
their fathers, and send the sword after them, until I have con- 
sumed them.” 

Already in spirit Jeremiah sees God’s visitation come upon 
the land, and in vers. 9 and 10 he raises a bitter lamentation 
for the desolation of the country. The mountains and meadows 
of the steppes or prairies are made so desolate, that neither 
men nor beasts are to be found there. Mountains and meadows 
or pastures of the steppes, as contrasted with the cities (ver. 10), 
represent the remoter parts of the country. is here not 
local: upon, but causal, concerning = because of, cf. iv. 24 ff., 
as is usual with (NP) 1) Nb2; cf. 2 Sam. i. 17, Amos v. 1, 
Ezek. xxvi. 17, etc. 38}, kindled, burnt up, usually of cities 
(cf. ii. 15), here of a tract of country with the sig. be parched 
by the glowing heat of the sun, as a result of the interruption 
of agriculture. 7272 is steppe, prairie, not suitable for tillage, 
but well fitted for pasturing cattle, as e.g. the wilderness of 
Judah; ef. 1 Sam. xvii. 28. With 729 “a0, ver. 11, cf. Ezek. 
xxxili. 28. Not only have the herds disappeared that used to 
feed there, but the very birds have flown away, because the 
parched land no longer furnishes food for them; cf, iv. 25. 
To “are fled,” which is used most properly of birds, is added : 
are gone away, departed, in reference to the cattle-—Ver. 10. 
Jerusalem is to become stone-heaps, where only jackals dwell. 
am is jackals (canis aureus), in Isa. xiii. 22 called O“8 from 
their cry; see on Isa. l.c., and Gesen. thes. s.v. awir BD as in 
ii. 15, iv. 7.—That such a judgment will pass over Judah every 
wise man must see well, and every one enlightened by God is to 
declare it; for universal apostasy from God and His law cannot 
but bring down punishment. But such wisdom and such 
spiritual enlightenment is not found in the infatuated people. 
This is the idea of vers. 11-13. The question: Who is the 
wise man? etc., reminds us of Hos. xiv. 10, and is used with a 
negative force: unhappily there is none so wise as to see this. 
“ This” is explained by the clause, Wherefore doth the land, 
etc.: this, i.e. the reason why the land is going to destruction. 
The second clause, “ and to whom,” ete., is dependent on the 
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‘%, which is to be repeated in thonght: and who is he that, ete. 
Jeremiah has the false prophets here in view, who, if they were 
really illumined by God, if they really had the word of God, 
could not but declare to the people their corruptness, and the 
consequences which must flow from it. But since none is so 
wise . . . Jeremiah proposes to them the question in ver. 112, 
and in ver. 12 tells the answer as given by God Himself. 
Because they have forsaken my law, ete. "5D Na, to set before ; 
as in Deut. iv. 8, so here, of the oral inculcation of the law by 
-the prophets. “ Walketh therein” refers to the law. The stub- 
bornness of their heart, as in iii. 17, vii. 24. After the Baals, 
ii. 28. The relative clause, “ which their fathers,” etc., refers 
to both clauses of the verse; "W% with a neuter sense: which 
their fathers have taught them.—Ver. 14. The description of 
the offence is again followed by the threatening of judgment. 
To feed with wormwood and give gall to drink is a figure for 
sore and bitter suffering at the overthrow of the kingdom and 
in exile. The meaning of the snffix in porown is shown by 
the apposition: this people. On water of gall see viii. 14, 
and for the use of mayo and wN1 together see Dent. xxix. 17.— 
2) DIBA implies a verbal allusion to the words of Deut. 
xxvill. 64 and 36, cf. Lev. xxvi. 33. With this latter passage 
the second clause: I send the sword after them, has a close 
affinity. The purport of it is: I send the sword after the 
fugitives, to pursue them into foreign lands and slay them; cf. 
xii, 16, xliv. 27. Thus it is indicated that those who fled into 
Egypt would be reached by the sword there and slain, This does 
not stand in contradiction to what is said in iv. 27, v. 18, etc., 
to the effect that God will not make an utter end of them 
(Graf's opinion). This appears from xliv. 27, where those that 
flee to Egypt are threatened with destruction by famine and 
sword DMIs *niPD “IY, while ver. 28 continues: but they that 
have escaped the sword shall return. Hence we see that the 
terms of the threatening do not imply the extirpation of the 
people to the last man, but only the extirpation of all the 
godless, of this wicked people. 
Vers. 16-21. Zion laid waste.—Ver.16. “ Thus hath Jahveh 
of hosts said: Give heed and call for mourning women, that 
they may come, and send to the wise women, that they may 
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come, Ver. 17. And may make haste and strike up a lamen- 
tation for us, that our eyes may ruu down with tears and our 
eyelids gush out with water. Ver. 18. For loud lamentation is 
heard out of Zion: How are we spoiled, sore put to shame! 
because we have left the Jand, because they have thrown down 
our dwellings. Ver. 19. For hear, ye women, the word of 
Jahveh, and let your ear receive the word of His mouth, and 
teach your daughters lamentation, and let one teach the other 
the song of mourning! Ver. 20. For death cometh up by our 
windows, he entereth into our palaces, to cut off the children 
from the streets, the young men from the thoroughfares. Ver. 
21. Speak: Thus runs the saying of Jahveh: And the carcases 
of men shall fall as dung upon the field, and as a sheaf behind 
the shearer, which none gathereth.” 

In this strophe we have a further account of the execution of 
the judgment, and ‘a poetical description of the vast harvest 
death is to have in Zion. The citizens of Zion are called upon 
to give heed to the state of affairs now in prospect, 7.e. the 
judgment preparing, and are to assemble mourning women 
that they may strike up a dirge for the dead. j312n7, to be 
attentive, give heed to a thing; cf. ii.10. Women cunning in 
song are to come with speed ("772A takes the place of an 
adverb). The form 5)'si2n (Ps. xlv.16, 1 Sam. x. 7) alternates 
with 7282", the usual form in this verb, eg. Gen. xxx. 38, 
1 Kings iii. 16, etc., in order to produce an alternating form of 
expression. “ For us” Nag. understands of those who call the 
mourning women, and in it he finds “something unusual,” 
because ordinarily mourners are summoned to lament for those 
already dead, 7.e. others than those who summon them. “ But 
here they are to raise their laments for the very persons who 
summon them, and for the death of these same, which has 
yet to happen.” There is a misunderstanding at the bottom of 
this remark. The “for us” is not said of the callers; for 
these are addressed in the second person. If Niig.’s view were 
right, it must be “ for you,” not “ for us.” True, the LXX. 
has ef’ duds; but Hitz. has rejected this reading as a simplifi- 
cation and weakening expression, and as disturbing the plan. 
“ For us” is used by the people taken collectively, the nation 
as such, which is to be so sorely afflicted and chastised by death 
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that it is time for the mourning women to raise their dirge, that 
so the nation may give vent to its grief in tears. We must 
also take into account, that even although the lamentations 
were for the dead, they yet chiefly concerned the living, whe 
had been deeply afflicted by the loss of beloved relations ; it 
would not be the dead merely that were mourned for, but the 
living too, because of their loss. It is this reference that stands 
here in the foreground, since the purpose of the chanting of 
dirges is that our eyes may flow with tears, etc. Zion will 
lament the slain of her people (viii. 23), and so the mourning 
women are to strike up dirges. 20M for TINYN, as in Ruth i. 
14; cf. Ew. § 198,56. On the use of 7 and oP with the 
accus.: flow down in tears, cf. Gesen. § 138, 1, Rem. 2, Ew. 
§ 281, 5.—Ver. 18 gives the reason why the mourning women 
are to be called: Loud lamentation is heard out of Zion. Ew. 
takes “out of Zion” of the Israelites carried away from their 
country —a view arbitrary in itself, and incompatible with 
ver. 20. ‘ How are we spoiled!” cf. iv. 18; brought utterly 
to shame, because we have left the land, i.e. have been forced 
to leave it, and because they (the enemies) have thrown down 
our dwellings ! yon, cast down, overthrow, Job xviii. 7, cf. 
Ezek. xix. 12, and of buildings, Dan. viii. 11. Kimchi and 
Hitz., again, take “ our dwellings” as subject: our dwellings 
have cast us out, and appeal to Lev. xviii. 25: The land vomited 
out its inhabitants. But the figurative style in this passage 
does not justify us in adopting so unnatural a figure as this, 
that the dwellings cast out their occupants. Nor could the 
object be omitted in such a case. The passages, Isa. xxxiii. 9, 
Mic. ii. 4, to which Hitz. appeals, are not analogous to the 
present one. The subject, not expressed, acc. to our view 
of the passage, is readily suggested by the context and tlie 
nature of the case. The “for” in ver. 19 gives a second reason 
for calling the mourning women together. They are to come 
not only to chant laments for the spoiling of Zion, but that 
they may train their daughters and other women in the art of 
dirge-singing, because the number of deaths will be so great 
that the existing number of mourning women will not be suffi- 
cient for the task about to fall on them. This thought is intro- 
duced by a command of God, in order to certify that this great 
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harvest of death will without fail be gathered. O22" and 
onda have mase. suffixes instead of feminine, the masc. being 
often thus used as the more general form; cf. Ew. § 184, ¢. 
In the last clanse the verb “ teach” is to be supplied from the 
preceding context.—Ver. 20. Death comes in through (in at) 
the windows, not because the doors are to be thought of as 
barricaded (Hitz.), but as a thief in the night, i.e. suddenly, in 
an unexpected way. Perhaps Jeremiah was here thinking of 
Joel ii. 9. And comes into the palaces, i.e. spares no house, 
but carries off high and low. The second clause is not to be 
very closely joined with the first, thus: Death comes into the 
houses and palaces, to sweep the children from off the streets ; 
this would be self-contradictory. We must rather repeat 
“comes” from the first clanse: He comes to sweep off the 
streets the child at play. That is: In the honses and palaces, 
as upon the streets and highways, he will seize his prey.—Ver. 
21. The numbers of the dead will be so great, that the bodies 
will be left lying unburied. The concluding touch to this 
awful picture is introduced by the formula, “ Speak : Thus saith 
the Lord,” as a distinct word from God to banish all doubt of 
the truth of the statement. This formula is interposed paren- 
thetically, so that the main idea of the clause is joined by } cop. 
to ver. 20. This 11s not to be deleted as a gloss, as it is by Ew. 
and others, because it is not found in the LXX. With “as 
dung,” cf. vill. 2, xvi. 4. Y, prop. a bundle of stalks, grasped 
by the hand and cnt, then = Y, sheaf. As a sheaf behind 
the reaper, which nobody gathers, z.e. which is left to lie un- 
heeded, is not brought by the reaper into the barn. The point 
of the simile is in the lying unheeded. Strange to say, Graf 
and Nig. propose to refer the “none gathereth” not to the 
sheaf of the shearer, but to the dead bodies: whereas the reaper 
piles the sheaves upon the waggon and brings them to the 
threshing-floor, the corpses are left ungathered. 


Clap. ix. 22—x, 25. THE TRUE WispoM.—It is not a reliance 
on one’s own wisdom and strength that brings well-being, but 
the knowledge of the Lord and of His dealings in grace and 
justice (ix. 22-25). Idolatry is folly, for the idols are the mere 
work of men’s hands; whereas Jahveh, the Almighty God, is 
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ruler of the world (x. 1-16). Israel will be made to under- 
stand this by the coming judgment (vers. 17-25). 

Vers. 22-25. The way of safety.—Ver. 22. “Thus hath 
Jahveh said: Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, and 
let not the strong man glory in his strength; let not the rich 
man glory in his riches: Ver. 23. But let him that glorieth 
glory in this, in having understanding, and in knowing me, that 
Iam Jahveh, dealing grace, right, and justice upon earth; for 
therein have I pleasure, saith Jahveh. Ver. 24. Behold, davs 
come, saith Jahveh, that I punish all the cirenmcised (who are) 
with foreskin, Ver. 25. Egypt, and Judah, and Edom, and the 
sons of Ammon, Moab and them that have their hair-corners 
polled, that dwell in the wilderness; for all the heathen are 
uncircumcised, and the whole house of Israel is uncircumcised 
in heart.” 

After having overturned the foundations of the people’s false 
reliance on the temple, or the sacrifices, and in the wisdom of 
its leaders, Jeremiah finally points out the way that leads to 
safety. This consists solely in the true knowledge of the Lord 
who doth grace, right, and justice, and therein hath pleasure. 
In ver. 23 he mentions the delusive objects of confidence on 
which the children of this world are wont to pride themselves : 
their own wisdom, strength, and riches. These things do not 
save from ruin. Safety is secured only by “having under- 
standing and knowing me.” These two ideas are so closely con- 
nected, that the second may be looked on as giving the nearer 
definition of the first. The having of understanding must 
manifest itself in the knowing of the Lord. The two verbs are 
in the infin. abs., because all that was necessary was to suggest 
the idea expressed by the verb; cf. Ew. § 328,6. The know- 
ledge of God consists in knowing Him as Him who doth grace, 
right, and justice upon earth. 58, grace, favour, is the 
foundation on which right and justice are based; cf. xxxii. 18, 
Ps, xxxiil. 5, xcix. 4, cil, 6. He who has attained to this 
knowledge will seek to practise these virtues towards his fellow- 
men, because only therein has God pleasure (ribs pointing back 
to the objects before mentioned); cf. xxii. 3, Ps. xi. 7, 
xxxvii. 28. But because the Lord has pleasure in right and 
justice, He will punish all peoples that do not practise justice. 
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Thus vers. 24 and 25 are connected with what precedes. The 
lack of righteousness is indicated by the idea news aD: cir- 
cumcised with foreskin, ze. not, circumcised in the foreskin 
(LXX., Vulg.), but circumcised and yet possessed of the 
foreskin. It is incorrect to translate: circumcised together 
with the uncircumcised (Kimchi, de W.). This is not only 
contrary to the usage of the language, but inconsistent with the 
context, since in ver. 25 uncircumcisedness is predicated of the 
heathen and of Judah. The expression is an oxymoron, thus: 
uncircumcised-circumcised (Ew.), intended to gather Jews and 
heathen into one category. This is shown by the order of the 
enumeration in ver. 24: Egypt, Judah, Edom, etc.; whence 
we may see that in this reference the prophet puts Judah on 
the same footing with the heathen, with the Egyptians, Edom- 
ites, etc., and so mentions Judah between Egypt and Edom. 
From the enumeration Ew. and Nig., following the example 
of Jerome,’ conclude that all the peoples named along with 
Judah practised circumcision. But neither on exegetical nor 
on historical grounds can this be confidently asserted. Con- 
sidered from the exegetical point of view, it is contradictory of 
the direct statement in ver. 25, that all the nations are uncii- 
cumcised. We must certainly not take the words avian as: 
all these peoples, giving the article then the force of a retro- 
spective demonstrative ; still less can they mean “all the other 
nations” besides those named. ‘All the nations” are all 
nations besides Israel. When these are called “ uncircum- 
cised,” and Israel “ uncircumcised in heart,” it is as clear as 
can be that all nations, and so Egyptians, Edomites, etc., are 
called uncircumcised, i.¢. in the flesh; while Israel—the whole 
house of Israel, i.e. Judah and the other tribes—are set over 
against the nations in contrast to them as being uncircumcised 
in heart, i.e. spiritually. rom the historical view-point, too, 
it 1s impossible to prove that circumcision was in use amongst 
all the nations mentioned along with Judah. Only of the 
Egyptians does Herod. ii. 36 f., 104, record that they practised 


* Jerome writes: multarum ex quadam parte gentium, et mazime que 
Judzx Palestinaque confines sunt, usque hodie populi cireumciduntur, et pre- 
cipue Egyptii et Idumaxi, Ammonitz et Moabita et omnis regio Saracenorum, 
que habitat in solitudine 
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cirenmcision; and if we accept the testimony of all other 
ancient authors, Herod.’s statement concerns only the priests 
and those initiated into the mysteries of Egypt, not the 
Egyptian people as a whole; cf. my Bibl. Archdol. i. S. 307 f. 
The only ground for attributing the custom of circumcision to 
the Moabites and Arabs, is the fact that Esau and Ishmael, thie 
ancestors of these peoples, were circumcised. But the infer- 
ence drawn therefrom is not supported by historical testimony. 
Indeed, so far as the Edomites are concerned, Josephus testifies 
directly the contrary, since in Anéé. xiii. 9. 1, he tells us that 
when John Hyrcanus had conquered this people, he offered 
them the choice of forsaking their country or adopting cireum- 
cision, and that they chose the latter alternative. As to the 
ancient Arabs, we find in the Zischr. fur die Kunde des Morgl. 
iii. S. 230, a notice of the tribe “Advan, where we are told that 
the warriors of this tribe consist of uncireumcised young men 
along with those already circumcised. But this gives us no 
certain testimony to the universal prevalence of circumcision ; 
for the notice comes from a work in which pre- and post- 
Mohammedan traditions are confounded. Finally, there is no 
historical trace of the custom of circumcision amongst the 
Ammonites and Moabites. 8B "Hsp here, and xxv. 23, xlix. 
32: those polled, cropped at the edges of the beard and sides of 
the head, are such as have the hair cut from off the temples and 
the forehead, observing a custom which, according to Herod. 
iii. 8,1 was usual amongst some of the tribes of the Arabian 
Desert. The imitation of this practice was forbidden to the 
Israelites by the law, Lev. xix. 27; from which passage we may 
see that 8B refers to the head and the beard. Acc. to xlix. 32, 
cf. with ver. 28, the tribes meant belonged to the Kedarenes, 
descended according to Gen. xxv. 13 from Ishmael. In the 
wilderness, z.e. the Arabian Desert to the east of Palestine. 
By means of the predicate “ uncircumcised in heart,” the whole 
house of Israel, i.e. the whole covenant people, is put in contrast 
with the heathen. Circumcision involved the obligation to walk 
blameless before God (Gen. xvii. 1), and, as sign of the cove- 
nant, to keep God’s commandments. If this condition was not 

1 Tay rpixav ray xovpyy xeipcodal Qact, nademep airoy roy Arcvucay 
nencepOent, neipovres DE UmoTpéxara, weptEnpoiyrss rods xpoTePors. 
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fulfilled, if the heart remained uncircumcised, Israel lost all 
pre-eminence over the heathen, and was devoid of all room for 
glorying in the sight of God, just as the heathen were, who 
know not God the Lord, who have turned the truth of God into 
unrighteousness, and in their unrighteousness have become liable 
to the judgment of God. 

Chap. x. 1-16. Warning against idolatry by means of a 
view of the nothingness of the false gods (vers. 1-5), and 
a counter-view of the almighty and everlasting God (vers. 
6-11) and of His governing care in the natural world. This 
warning is but a further continuation of the idea of ix. 23, 
that Israel’s glory should consist in Jahveh who doth grace, 
right, and justice upon earth. In order thoroughly to impress 
this truth on the backsliding and idolatrous people, Jeremiah 
sets forth the nullity of the gods feared by the heathen, and, by 
showing how these gods are made of wood, plated with silver 
and gold, proves that these dead idols, which have neither life 
nor motion, cannot be objects of fear; whereas Jahveh is God 
in trath, a living and everlasting God, before whose anger the 
earth trembles, who has created the earth, and rules it, who in 
the day of visitation will also annihilate the false gods." 


1 This whole passage is declared by Movers (de utr. rec. Jer. p. 48), de 
W., Hitz, and Nag. to be spurious and a late interpolation ; because, as 
they allege, it interrupts the continuity, because its matter brings us down 
to the time of the Babylonian exile, and because the language of it diverges 
in many respects from Jeremiah’s. Against these arguments Kiiper, Haev., 
Welte, and others have made astand. See my Manual of Introd. § 75, 1.— 
By the exhibition of the coherence of the thought given in the text, we 
have already disposed of the argument on which most stress is laid by the 
critics referred to, the alleged interruption of the connection. How little 
weight this argument is entitled to, may over and above be seen from the 
fact that Graf holds ix. 22-25 to be an interpolation, by reason of the want 
of connection ; in which view neither Movers preceded him, nor has Hitz. 
or Nag. followed him. The second reason, that the subject-matter brings 
us down to the time of the exile, rests upona misconception of the purpose 
in displaying the nothingness of the false gods. In this there is presup- 
posed neither a people as yet unspotted by idolatry, nor a people purified 
therefrom ; but, in order to fill the heart with a warmer love for the living 
God and Lord of the world, Israel’s own God, the bias towards the idols, 
deep-seated in the hearts of the people, is taken to task and attacked in 
that which lies at its root, namely, the fear of the power of the heathen’s 
gods. Finally, as to the language of the passage, Movers tried to show 
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Vers. 1-5. The nothingness of the false gods.—Ver. 1. “ Hear 
the word which Jahveh speaketh unto you, house of Israel! 
Ver. 2. Thus saith Jahveh: To the ways of the heathen use 
yourselves not, and at the signs of the heaven be not dismayed, 
because the heathen are dismayed at them. Ver. 3. For the 
ordinances of the peoples are vain. For it is wood, which one 
hath cut out of the forest, a work of the craftsman’s hands 
with the axe. Ver. 4. With silver and with gold he decks it, 
with nails and hammers they fasten it, that it move not. Ver. 
5. As a lathe-wrought pillar are they, and speak not; they are 
borne, because they cannot walk. Be not afraid of them; for 
they do not hurt, neither is it in them to do good.” 

This is addressed to the house of Israel, i.e. to the whole 
covenant people; and “house of Israel” points back to “ all the 
house of Israel” in ix. 25. poy for pars, as frequently in 
Jeremiah. The way of the heathen is their ‘mode of life, espe- 


that the whole not only belonged to the time of the pseudo-Isaiah, but 
that it was from his hand. Against this Graf has pronounced emphatically, 
with the remark that the similarity is not greater than is inevitable in the 
discussion of the same subject; whereas, he says, the diversity in expres- 
sion is so great, that it does not even give us any reason to suppose that the 
author of this passage had the pseudo-Isaiah before him when he was 
writing. This assertion is certainly an exaggeration; but it contains thus 
much of truth, that along with individual similarities in expression, the 
diversities are so great as to put out of the question all idea of the passage’s 
having been written by the author of Isa. xl.—Ixvi. In several verses Jere- 
miah’s characteristic mode of expression is unmistakeable. Such are the fre- 
quent use of ban for the idols, vers. 8 and 15, ef. viii. 19, xiv. 22, and 
ONpsB ny, ver. 15, ef. viii, 12, xlvi. 21, 1. 27, neither of which occurs in 
the’ second part of Isaiah; and yynin, ver. 14, for which Isaiah uses 
win, xlil. 17, xliv. 11. Further, in passages cognate in sense the expres- 
sion is quite different; ef. 4 and 9 with Isa. xl. 19, 20, xli. 7, where we 
find pip instead of Pes, which is not used by Isaiah in the sense of 
“move ;” ef. ver. 5 with Isa. xlvi. 7 and xli. 23; ver. 12 with Isa. xlv. 18. 
Finally, ‘the two common expressions cannot prove anything, because they 
are found in other books, as indna pay, ver. 16 and Isa. Ixiii. 17, derived 
from Deut. xxxii. 9; or inw nieay mm, which is used frequently by 
Amos ; cf. Amos iv. 13, v. 27, v. 8, ix. 6, of. with Jer. xxxifi. 2.—Even D2 
in the sense of molten image in ver. 14, as in Isa. xli. 29, xlviii. 5, is found 
also in Dan. xi. 8; consequently this use of the word is no peculiarity of 
the second part of Isaiah. 
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cially their way of worshipping their gods; cf. 4 odds, Acts ix. 
9, xix. 9. ‘TD? ¢. 8, accustom oneself to a thing, used in xiii. 
21 with the synonymous oY, and in Ps, xviii, 35 (Piel) with ?. 
The signs of heaven are nnwonted phenomena in the heavens, 
eclipses of the sun and moon, comets, and unusual conjunctions 
of the stars, which were regarded as the precursors of extra- 
ordinary and disastrous events. We cannot admit Hitz.’s ob- 
jection, that these signs in heaven were sent by Jahveh (Joel 
iii. 8,4), and that before these, as heralds of judgment, not only 
the heathen, but the Jews themselves, had good canse to be 
dismayed. For the signs that marked the dawning of the day 
of the Lord are not merely such things as eclipses of sun and 
moon, and the like. There is still less gronnd for Nig.’s idea, 
that the signs of heaven are such as, being permanently there, 
call forth religions adoration from year to year, the primitive 
constellations (Job ix. 9), the twelve signs of the zodiac; for 
nn2 (nNA), to be in fear, consternari, never means, even in Mal. 
ii. 5, regular or permanent adoration. “For the heathen,” etc., 
gives the cause of the fear: the heathen are dismayed before 
these, because in the stars they adored supernatural powers.— 
Ver. 3. The reason of the warning counsel: The ordinances of 
tlle peoples, z.e. the religious ideas and cnstoms of the heatlien, 
are vanity. sim refers to and is in agreement with the pre- 
dicate ; cf. Ew. § 319,¢c. The vanity of the religions ordinances 
of the heathen is proved by the vanity of their gods. “For 
wood, which one has hewn ont of the forest,” se. it is, viz. the 
god. The predicate is omitted, and must be supplied from pam, 
a word which is in the plural used directly for the false gods ; 
cf. viii, 19, Deut. xxii. 21, etc. With the axe, se. wrought. 
Tyyi2 Rashi explains as axe, and suitably; for here it means in 
any case a carpenter’s tool, whereas this is donbtful in Isa. 
xliv. 12, The images were made of wood, which was covered 
with silver plating and gold; cf. Isa. xxx. 22, xl.19. This 
Jeremiah calls adorning them, making them fair with silver 
and gold. When the images were finished, they were fastened 
in their places with hammer and nails, that they might not 
tomble over; cf. Isa. xli. 7, xl. 20. When thus complete, they 
are like a lathe-wrouglhit pillar. In Judg. iv. 5, where alone 
this word elsewhere occurs, 2A means palm-tree (= qn) 
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here, by a later, derivative usage, pillar, in support of which 
we can appeal to the Talmudic 725, columnam facere, and to 
the O. T. ‘A, pillar of smoke. Ap is the work of the 
turning-lathe, Ex. xxv. 18, 31, etc. Lifeless and motionless 
as a turned pillar.’ Not to be able to speak is to be without 
life ; not to walk, to take not a single step, i.e. to be without 
all power of motion; ef. Isa. xlvi. 7. The Chald. paraphrases 
correctly: guia non est in tis spiritus vitalis ad ambulandum. 
The incorrect form S13) for NY is doubtless only a copyist’s 
error, induced by the preceding Nit. They can do neither 
good nor evil, neither hurt nor help; ‘ef. Isa, xli, 28. nis for 
Dmx, as frequently; see on i. 16. 

Vers, 6-11. The almighty power of Jahveh, the living God.— 
Ver. 6. “None at all is like Thee, Jahveh; great art Thou, 
and Thy name is great in might. Ver. 7. Who would not 
fear Thee, Thou King of the peoples? To Thee doth it apper- 
tain; for among all the wise men of the peoples, and in all 
their kingdoms, there is none at all like unto Thee. Ver. 8. 
But they are all together brutish and foolish; the teaching of 
the vanities is wood. Ver. 9. Beaten silver, from Tarshish it 
is brought, and gold from Uphaz, work of the craftsman and 
of the hands of the goldsmith; blue and red purple is their 
clothing ; the work of cunning workmen are they all. Ver. 10. 
But Jahveh is God in truth, He is living God and everlasting 
King; at His wrath the earth trembles, and the peoples abide 
not His indignation. Ver. 11. Thus shall ye say unto them: 


1 Ew., Hitz., Graf, Nag. follow in the track of Movers, Phiniz. i. S. 622, 
who takes meio acc. to Isa. i. 8 for a cucumber garden, and, acc. to Epist. 
Jerem. v. 70, uuderstands by nvipr “OF the figure of Priapus in a cucum- 
ber field, serving as a scare-crow. But even if we admit that there is an 
allusion to the verse before us in the mockery of the gods in the passage of 
Epist. Jerem. quoted, running literally as follows: dewsp yelp év cixunpare 
popaondyiov obdéy Quarcaooy, obras of bsol avrav eich Edaiwer nal wepixpvoos 
nae meptepyvpor ; and if we further admit that the author was led to make 
his comparison hy his understanding nei in Isa. i. 8 of a cucumber 
garden ;—yet his comparison has so little in common with our verse in point 
of form, that it cannot at all be regarded as a translation of it, or serve as 
a rule for the interpretation of the phrase in question. Aud pesdee it has 
yet to be proved that the Israelites were in the habit of setting up images 
of Priapus as scare-craws. 
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The gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, these 
shall perish from the earth and from under the heavens.” 

In this second strophe Jahveh is contrasted, as the only true 
God and Lord of the world, with the lifeless gods. These there 
is no need to fear, but it behoves all to fear the almighty God, 
since in His wrath He can destroy nations. When compared 
with Ps. Ixxxvi. 8, the }9 in [2 seems redundant,—so much so, 
that Ven. pronounces it a copyist’s error, and Hitz, sets it aside 
by changing the vowels. The word as it stands contains a 
double negation, and is usually found only in dependent clauses 
with a strong negative force: so that there is none. Here it has 
the same force, but at the beginning of the sentence: none at 
all is as Thou; cf. Ew. § 323,a. Great is Thy name, ie. the 
manifestation of Thee in the world, in Thy government of the 
earth. “In (or with) might” belongs to “ great:” great with 
might, displaying itself in acts of might; cf. xvi. 21. Who 
would not fear Thee? a negative setting of the thought: every 
one must fear Thee. King of the nations; cf. Ps. xxii. 29, 
xlvii. 8 f., xevi. 10. ANN from AN, aw. Aey. equivalent to 7x2 
(whence 783), to be seemly, suitable. Among the wise men of 
the peoples none is like Thee, so as that any should be able to 
make head against Thee by any clever stroke; cf. Isa. xix. 12, 
xxix. 14, Nor is there in any kingdom of the peoples any one 
like Jahveh, ze. in might. It is not merely earthly kings that 
are meant, but the gods of the heathen as well. In no heathen 
kingdom is there any power to be compared with Jahveh. 
We are led here to think also of the pagan gods by ver. 8, 
where the wisdom and almighty power of the living God are 
contrasted with foolishness and vanity of the false gods, Moa 
is not: inuno = in una re, sc. idololatria (Rabb.) ; nor is it, as 
Hitz. in most strained fashion makes it : by means of one thing, 
i.e. by (or at) a single word, the word which comes immediately 
after: it is wood. MMS is unquestionably neuter, and the force 
of it here is collective, =all together, like the Chald. 81n3. The 
nominative to “are brutish” is “the peoples.” The verb Wa 
is denom. from 12, to be brutish, occurring elsewhere in the 
Kal only in Ps. xciv. 8, Ezek. xxi. 36; in the Niph. vers. 14, 
21, li, 17, Isa. xix. 11. 753 as verb is found only here; else- 
where we have D3, foolish, and D3, folly (Cant. vii. 25), and, 
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as a verb, the transposed form $29. The remaining words of 
the verse make up one clause; the construction is the same as 
in ver. 3a, but the sense is not: “a mere vain doctrine is the 
wood,” i.e. the idol is itself but a doctrine of vanities. In this 
way Ew. takes it, making “wood” the subject of the clause 
and 70% the predicate. pan 1D" is the antithesis to MA’ 7bx, 
Deut. xi. 2, Prov. iii. 11, Job v. 17. As the latter is the 
qatdela of the Lord, so the former is the aaudela of the false 
gods (D?23, ef, viii, 19.) The sadeia of Jahveh displayed 
itself, acc. to Deut. xi. 2, in deeds of might by means of which 
Jahveh set His people Israel free from the power of Egypt. Con- 
sequently it is the education of Israel by means of acts of love and 
chastenings, or, taken more generally, the divine leading and 
guidance of the people. Such a sraséeéa the null and void gods 
could not give to their worshippers. Their wavéeéa is wood, te. 
not: wooden, but nothing else than that wluch the gods themselves 
are—wood, which, however it be decked up (ver. 9), remains a 
mere lifeless block. So that the thought of ver. 8 is this: The 
heathen, with all their wise men, are brutish; since their gods, 
from which they should receive wisdom and instruction, are 
wood. Starting from this, ver. 9 continues to this effect : How- 
ever much this wood be decked out with silver, gold, and purple 
raiment, it remains but the product of men’s hands; by no such 
process does the wood become a god. The description of the 
polishing off of the wood into a god is loosely attached to the 
predicate 7'Y, by way of an enumeration of the various things 
made use of therefor. The specification served to make the 
picture the more graphic ; what idols were made of was familiar 
to everybody. p19, beat out into thin plates for coating over 
the wooden image; cf. Ex. xxxix. 3, Num. xvii. 3f. As to 
wwn, Tartessus in Spain, the source of the silver, see on 
Ezek. xxvii. 12. Gold from Ophir; 1218 here and Dan. x. 6 is 
only a dialectical variety of TIX, see on 1 Kings ix. 27. As 
to blue and red purple, see on Ex. xxv. 4. 0°30, skilful 
artisans, cf. Isa. xl. 20. They all, é.¢. all the idols.—Ver. 10. 
Whereas Jahveh is really and truly God. nds D7D¥ (standing 
in apposition), God in truth, “truth” being strongly contrasted 
with “vanity,” and “living God” (cf. Deut. v. 23) with the 
dead gods (vers. 5, 8) ; and everlasting King of the whole world 
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(cf. Ps. x. 16, xxix. 10, Ex. xv. 18), before whose wrath the 
earth trembles and the peoples quake with terror ; cf. Nah. i. 
5, Joel ii. 11, Ps. xevil. 5. DY nd (written as in ii. 13), they 
hold not, do not hold out, do not endure. 

Ver. 11 is Chaldee. But it must not be regarded asa gloss 
that has fonnd its way into the text, on the grounds on which 
Houb., Ven., Ros., Ew., Hitz., Gr., etc, so regard it, namely, 
becanse it is Chaldee, and because there is an immediate con- 
nection between vers. 10 and 12. Both the language in which 
the verse is written, and the subject-matter of it, are unfavour- 
able to this view. The latter does not bear the character of a 
gloss; and no copyist would have interpolated a Chaldee verse 
into the Hebrew text. Besides, the verse is found in the Alex- 
andrian version; and in point of sense it connects very suit- 
ably with ver. 10: Jaliveh is everlasting King, whereas the 
gods which have not made heaven and earth shall perish from 
the earth and from under the heavens. This the Israelites are 
to say to the idolaters. NPIN is the harder form for RVI. The 
last. word, nbs, is Hebrew; it does not belong to ‘ov, but 
serves to emphasize the subject: the gods—these shall perish. 
Jeremiah wrote the verse in Chaldee, ut Judais suggerat, quo- 
modo Chaldeis (ad quos non nisi Chaldaice logui poterant) 
paucis verbis respondendum sit, as Seb. Schm. has remarked. 
The thought of this verse is a fitting conclusion to the exhorta- 
tion not to fear the gods of the heathen; it corresponds to the 
5th verse, with which the first strophe concludes the warning 
against idolatry. The Israelites are not only not to fear the null 
and void gods of the heathen, but they are to tell the heathen 
that their gods will perish from the earth and from under the 
heavens. 

Vers. 12-16. The third strophe.—In it the almighty power of 
the living God is shown from His providential government of 
nature, the overthrow of the false gods in the time of judgment is 
declared, and, finally, the Creator of the universe is set forth as 
the God of Israel—Ver. 12. “That made the earth by His 
power, that founded the world by His wisdom, and by His 
understanding stretched out the heavens. Ver. 13. When He 
thundering makes the roar of waters in the heavens, He causes 
clouds to rise from the ends of the earth, makes lightnings 
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for the rain, and brings the wind forth out of His treasuries. 
Ver. 14. Brutish becomes every man without knowledge ; 
ashamed is every goldsmith by reason of the image, for false- 
hood is his molten image, and there is no spirit in them. Ver. 
15. Vanity are they, a work of mockery; in the time of their 
visitation they perish. Ver. 16. Not like these is the portion 
of Jacob: the framer of (the) all is He, and Israel is the 
stock of His inheritance: Jahveh of hosts is His name.” 

In point of form, “that made the earth,” etc., connects with 
“Jahveh God,” ver. 10; but in respect of its matter, the de- 
scription of God as Creator of heaven and earth is led up to by 
the contrast: The gods which have not made the heaven and 
the earth shall perish. The subject to MWY and the following 
verbs is not expressed, bnt may be supplied from the contrasted 
statement of ver. 11, or from the substance of the several state- 
ments in ver. 12. The connection may be taken thus: The 
true God is the one making the earth by His power = is He 
that made,etc. As the creation of the earth is a work of God’s 
almighty power, so the establishing, the founding of it upon the 
waters (Ps. xxiv. 2) is an act of divine wisdom, and the stretching 
out of the heavens over the earth like a tent (Isa. xl. 22; Ps. civ. 
2) is a work of intelligent design. On this cf. Isa. xhi. 5, xliv. 24, 
xlv. 18, li. 18. Every thunder-storm bears witness to the wise 
and almighty government of God, ver. 13. The words dipd 
inn are difficult. Acc. to Ew. § 307, }, they stand for Sp inn: 
when He gives His voice, i.e. when He thunders. In support 
of this it may be said, that the mention of lightnings, rain, 
and wind suggests such an interpretation. But the trans- 
position of the words cannot be justified. Hitz. has justly re- 
marked: The putting of the accusative first, taken by itself, 
might do; but not when it must at the same time be stat. 
constr. and when its genitive thus separated from it would 
assume the appearance of being an accusative to im. Besides, 
we would expect wip nne rather than dip iAN?. inn Sip cannot 
grammatically be rendered: the voice which He gives, as Nag. 
would have it, but: the voice of His giving; and “roar of 
waters” must be the accusative of the object, governed by inn. 
Hence we must protest against the explanation of L. de Dieu: 
ad vocem dationis ejus multitudo aguarum est in ceelo, at least if 
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ad vocem dationis is tantamount to simul ac dat. Just as little 
can dip taken by itself mean thunder, so that ad vocem should, 
with Schnur., be interpreted by tonitru est dare ejus multitu- 
dinem aque. The only grammatically feasible explanation is 
the second of those proposed by L. de Dien: ad vocem dandi 
ipsum, i.e. qua dat vel ponit multitudinem aquarum. So Hitz. : 
at the roar of His giving wealth of waters. Accordingly we 
expound: at the noise, when He gives the roar of waters in 
heaven, He raises up clouds from the ends of the earth; taking, 
as we do, the 2" to be a1 consec. introducing the supple- 
mentary clause. The voice or noise with which God gives the 
roar or the fulness of waters in the heaven, is the sound of the 
thunder. With this the gathering of the dark thunder-clouds 
is put into causal connection, as it appears to be to the eye; 
for during the thunder we see the thunder-clouds gather thicker 
and darker on the horizon. &¥, the ascended, poetic word 
for cloud. Lightnings for the rain; ¢.e. since the rain comes 
as a consequence of the lightning, for the lightning seems to 
rend the clouds and let them pour their water out on the earth. 
Thunder-storms are always accompanied by a strong wind. 
God causes the wind to go forth from His store-chambers, 
where He has it also under custody, and blow over the earth. 
See a like simile of the store-chambers of the snow and hail, 
Job xxxvill. 22f. From ney onwards, this verse is repeated 
in Ps. exxxv. 7.—Ver. 14 f. In presence of such marvels of 
divine power and wisdom, all men seem brutish and ignorant 
(away from knowledge= without knowledge), and all makers 
of idols are put to shame “because of the image” which they 
make for a god, and which is but a deception, has no breath 
of life. 453, prop. drink-offering, libamen, cf. vii. 15; here 
molten image = 309, as in Isa. xli. 29, xlviii. 5, Dan. xi. 8. 
Vanity they are, these idols made by the goldsmith. A work 
of mockings, #.e. that is exposed to ridicule when the nullity of 
the things taken to be gods is clearly brought to light. Others: 
A work which makes mockery of its worshippers, befools and 
deludes them (Hitz., Nig.). In the time of their visitation, 
ef. vi. 15.—Ver. 16. Quite other is the portion of Jacob, i.e. 
the God who has fallen to the lot of Jacob (the people of 
Israel) as inheritance. The expression is formed after Deut. 
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iv. 19, 20, where it is said of sun, moon, and stars that Jahveh 
has apportioned (pen) them to the heathen as gods, but has 
taken Israel that it may be to Him mbna oy); accordingly Israel 
is in Dent. xxxii. 9 called mm pon, while in Ps. xvi. 5 David 
praises Jahveh as iponn39, For He is the framer 530, ie. of 
the universe. Israel is the stock of His inheritance, i.e. the 
race which belongs to Him as a peculiar possession. ingh3 pay 
is like indny San, Deut. xxxii. 9; in Ps. Ixxiv. 2 it is said of 
Mount Zion, and in Isa, Isiii. 17 it is used in the plural, 
‘2 'M2Y, of the godly servants of the Lord. The name of this 
God, the framer of the universe, is Jahveh of hosts—the God 
whom the hosts of heaven, angels and stars, serve, the Lord 
and Ruler of the whole world; cf. Isa. liv. 5, Amos iv. 18. 

Vers. 17-25. The captivity of the people, their lamentation for 
the devastation of the land, and entreaty that the punishment may 
be mitigated—Ver. 17. “Gather up thy bundle out of thie 
land, thou that sittest in the siege. Ver. 18. For thus hath 
Jahveh spoken: Behold, I hurl forth the inhabitants of the 
land this time, and press them hard, that they may find them. 
Ver. 19. Woe is me for my hurt! grievous is my stroke! yet 
I think: This is my suffering, and I will bear it! Ver.20. My 
tent is despoiled, and all my cords are rent asunder. My sons 
have forsaken me, and are gone: none stretches forth my tent 
any more, or hangs up my curtains. Ver. 21. For the shep- 
herds are become brutish, and have not sought Jahveh; there- 
fore they have not dealt wisely, and the whole flock is scattered. 
—Ver. 22. Hark! a rumour: behold, it comes, and great com- 
motion from the land of midnight, to make the cities of Judah 
a desolation, an abode of jackals.—Ver. 23. I know, Jahveh, 
that the way of man is not in himself, nor in the man that 
walketh to fix his step. Ver. 24. Chasten me, Jahveh, but 
according to right; not in Thine anger, lest Thou make me 
little. Ver. 25. Pour out Thy fury upon the peoples that 
know Thee not, and upon the races that call not upon Thy 
name! for they have devoured Jacob, have devoured him and 
made an end of him, and laid his pastures waste.” 

In ver. 17 the congregation of the people is addressed, and 
captivity in a foreign land is announced to them. This an- 
nouncement stands in connection with ix. 25, in so far as 
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captivity is the accomplishment of the visitation of Judah 
threatened in ix. 24. That connection is not, however, quite 
direct ; the announcement is led up to by the warning against 
idolatry of vers. 1-16, inasmuch as it furnishes confirmation of 
the threat uttered in ver. 15, that the idols shall perish in the 
day of their visitation, and shows besides how, by its folly in 
the matter of idolatry, Judah has drawn judgment down on 
itself. The confession in ver. 21: the shepherds are become 
brutish, points manifestly back to the description in ver. 14 
of the folly of the idolaters, and exhibits the connection of 
vers. 17-25 with the preceding warning against idolatry. 
For “gather up,” etc., Hitz. translates: gather thy trumpery 
from the ground; so that the expression would have a con- 
temptuous tone. But the meaning of rubbish cannot be 
proved to belong to 7Y33; and the mockery that would lie in 


the phrase is out of place. Y23, from nS, contrahere, con- 


stipare, means that which is put together, packed up, one’s 
bundle. The connection of 28 and }IN9 is pregnant: put up 
thy bundle and carry it forth of the land. AsN.G. Schroeder 
suspected, there is about the expression something of the nature 
of a current popular phrase, like the German Schnar dein Bandel, 
pack up, ze. make ready for the road. She who sits in the 
siege. The daughter of Zion is meant, but we must not limit 
the scope to the population of Jerusalem; as is clear from 
“ inhabitants of the land,” ver. 18, the population of the whole 
land are comprised in the expression. As to the form ‘nav, 
see at xxii. 23, “BON with dag. lene after the sibilant, as in 
Isa. xlvii. 2. “I hurl forth” expresses the violent manner of 
the captivity; cf. Isa. xxii, 17f. “This time;” hitherto hos- 
tile invasions ended with plundering and the imposition of a 
tribute: 2 Kings xiv. 14, xvi. 5, xviii. 13 f—And I press them 
hard, or close them in, 38¥2* nd, These words are variously 
explained, because there is no object expressed, and there may 
be variety of opinion as to what is the subject. Hitz., Umbr., 
Nig., take the verb jind in the sense of feel, and so the object 778 
would easily be supplied from the verb ‘N4¥1: so that they 
may feel it, ¢.e, I will press them sensibly. But we cannot 
make sure of this meaning for 889 either from xvii. 9 or from 
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Eccles. viii. 17, where know (3) and 8¥9 are clearly identical 
conceptions. Still less is Graf entitled to supply as object: 
that which they seek and are to find, namely, God. His appeal 
in support of this to passages like Ps. xxxii. 6, Deut. iv. 27 and 
29, proves nothing; for in such the object is manifestly sug- 
gested by the context, which is not the case here. A just con- 
clusion is obtained win we consider that ‘AYA contains a play 
on "i¥22 in ver. 17, and cannot be understood otherwise than 
as a hemming in by means of a siege. The aim of the siege is 
to bring those hemmed in under the power of the besiegers, to 
get at, reach them, or find them. Hlence we must take the 
enemy as subject to “find,” while the object is given in one : 
so that they (the enemy) may find them (the besieged). Thus 
too Jerome, who translates the disputed verb passively: et 
tribulabo eos wt inveniantur ; while he explains the meaning 
thus: ste eos obsidert faciam, sicque tribulabo et coangustabo, ut 
omnes in urbe reperiantur et effugere nequeant malum. Taken 
thus, the second clause serves to strengthen the first: I will 
hurl forth the inhabitants of this land into a foreign land, and 
none shall avoid this fate, for I will so hem them in that none 
shall be able to escape. 

This harassment will bring the people to their senses, so that 
they shall humble themselves under the mighty hand of God. 
Such feelings the prophet utters at ver. 19 ff., in the name of 
the congregation, as he did in the like passage iv. 19f. As 
from the hearts of those who had been touched by their afflic- 
tion, he exclaims: Woe is me for my breach! i.e. my crushing 
overthrow. The breach is that sustained by the state in its 
destruction, see at iv. 6. nny , grown sick, i.e. grievous, Incur- 
able is the stroke that has fallen upon me. For this word we 
have in xv. 18 NW, which is explained by “refuseth to be 
healed.” 28) introduces an antithesis: but I say, se. in my 
heart, i.e. I think. Hitz. gives 38 the force of a limitation = 
nothing further than this, but wrongly; and, taking the perf. 
‘FADN as a preterite, makes out the import to be: “in their state 
of careless security they had taken the matter lightly, saying 
as it were, If no further calamity than this menace us, we may 
be well content ;” a thought quite foreign to the context. For 
“this my suffering” can be nothing else than the “liurt” on 
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account of which the speaker laments, or the stroke which he 
calls dangerous, incurable. 48 has, besides, frequently the force 
of positive asseveration: yea, certainly (cf. Ew. § 354, a), a force 
readily derived from that of only, nothing else than. And so 
here: only this, i.e. even this is my suffering. ‘bn, sickness, here 
suffering in general, as in Hos. v. 13, Isa. lili. 3 f., ete. The 
old translators took the Yod as pronoun (my suffering), whence 
it would be necessary to point On, like ‘3, Zeph. ii. 9; ef. 
Ew. § 293, 6, Rem.—The suffering which the congregation must 
bear consists in the spoliation of the land and the captivity of 
the people, represented in ver. 20 under the figure of a 
destruction of their tent and the disappearance of their sons. 
The Chald. has fairly paraphrased the verse thus: my land is 
laid waste and all my cities are plundered, my people has gone 
off (into exile) and is no longer here. 283" construed with the 
accus. like egredi urbem; cf. Gen. xliv. 4, ete.—From “ my sons 
have forsaken me” Nig. draws the inference that vers. 19 and 
20 are the words of the conntry personified, since neither the 
prophet could so speak, nor the people, the latter being indeed 
identical with the sons, and so not forsaken, but forsaking. 
This inference rests on a mistaken view of the figure of the 
daughter of Zion, in which is involved the conception of the 
inhabitants of a land as the children of the land when personi- 
fied as mother. Nor is there any evidence that the land is 
speaking in the words: I think, This is my suffering, etc. It is 
besides alleged that the words give no expression to any sense 
of guilt; they are said, on the contrary, to give utterance to a 
consolation which only an innocent land draws from the fact 
that a calamity is laid upon it, a calamity which must straight- 
way be borne. This is neither true in point of fact, nor 
does it prove the case. The words, This is my suffering, 
etc., indicate resignation to the inevitable, not innocence or 
undeserved suffering. THereon Graf remarks: “The suffering 
was unmerited, in so far as the prophet and the godly amongst 
the people were concerned ; but it was inevitable that he and 
they should take it upon their shoulders, along with the rest.” 
Asserted with so great width, this statement cannot be ad- 
mitted. The present generation bears the punishment not 
only for the sins of many past generations, but for its own 
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sins; nor were the godly themselves free from sin and guilt, 
for they acknowledge the justice of God’s chastisement, and 
pray God to chasten them DEviDS, not in anger (ver. 24). 
Besides, we cannot take the words as spoken by the prophet or 
by the godly as opposed to the ungodly, since it is the sons 
of the speaker (“ my sons”) that are carried captive, who can 
certainly not be the sons of the godly alone.—Ver. 21. The 
cause of this calamity is that the shepherds, ¢.e. the princes and 
leaders of the people (see on ii. 8, iii. 15), are become brutish, 
have not sought Jahveh, i.e. have not sought wisdom and 
guidance from the Lord. And so they could not deal wisely, 
ie. rule the people with wisdom. ova is here not merely: 
have prosperity, but: show wisdom, deal wisely, securing thus 
the blessed results of wisdom. This is shown both by the 
contrasted “become brutish” and by the parallel passage, 
iii. 15. DMP, their pasturing, equivalent to “ flock of their 
pasturing,” their flock, xxiii. 1. 

The calamity over which the people mourns is drawing near, 
ver. 22. Already is heard the tremendous din of a mighty 
host which approaches from the north to make the cities of 
Judah a wilderness. nyww Sip is an exclamation : listen to the 
rumour, it is coming near. From a grammatical point of view 
the subject to “comes” is “rumour,” but in point of sense 
it is that of which the rumour gives notice. Graf weakens 
the sense by gathering the words into one assertory clause : 
“They hear a rumour come.” The “ great commotion” is that 
of an army on the march, the clattering of the weapons, the 
stamping and neighing of the war-horses; cf. vi. 23, viii. 16. 
From the land of midnight, the north, cf. i. 14, iv. 6, ete. 
“ To make the cities,” etc. cf. iv. 7, ix. 10.—The rumour of 
the enemy’s approach drives the people to prayer, vers. 23-25. 
The prayer of these verses is uttered in the name of the con- 
gregation. It begins with the confession: Not with man is 
his way, ¢.e. it is not within man’s power to arrange the course 
of his life, nor in the power of the man who walks to fix his 
step (} before 133 merely marking the connection of the 
thought; ef. Ew. § 348,a). The antithesis to DIN? and 
vid is mind, with God; cf. Ps. xxxvii. 23, Prov. xvi. 9: Man’s 
heart deviseth his way, but Jahveh establisheth the steps. The 
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thought is not: it is not in man’s option to walk in straight or 
crooked, good or evil ways, but: the directing of man, the way 
by which he must go, lies not in his own but in God’s power. 
Hitz. justly finds here the wisdom that admits: “ Mit unserer 
Macht ist nichts getan,”—man’s destiny is ordained not by him- 
self, but by God. Upon this acquiescence in God’s dispensa- 
tion of events follows the petition: Chasten me, for I have 
deserved punishment, but chasten DB¥D3, ace. to right, not in 
Thine anger; cf. Ps. vi. 2, xxxvili. 2. A chastening in anger 
is the judgment of wrath that shall fall on obstinate sinners 
and destroy them. A chastening acc. to right is one such as is 
demanded by right (judgment), as the issue of God’s justice, 
in order to the reclamation and conversion of the repentant 
sinner. ‘ Lest Thou make me little,” insignificant, puny ; not 
merely, diminish me, make me smaller than I now am. For 
such a decrease of the people would result even from a gentle 
chastisement. There is no comparative force in the words. To 
make small, in other words, reduce to a small, insignificant 
people. This would be at variance with “ right,” with God’s 
ordained plan in regard of His people. The expression is not 
equivalent to: not to make an utter end, xxx. 11, ete. The 
people had no call to pray that they might escape being made 
an utter end of; thus much had been promised by God, iv. 27, 
v. 10.—God is asked to pour forth His fury upon the heathen 
who know not the Lord nor call upon His name, because they 
seek to extirpate Jacob (the people of Israel) as the people of 
God, at this time foundin Judah alone. The several words in 
ver. 25) suggest the fury with which the heathen proceed to the 
destruction of Israel. The present verse is reproduced in Ps. 
Ixxix. 6,7, a psalm written during the exile, or at least after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans; but in the repro- 
duction the energetic expansion of the “ devoured” is omitted. 


CHAP. XI.-X11I.—JUDAH’S FAITHLESSNESS TO COVENANT 
OBLIGATIONS, AND THE CONSEQUENCES THEREOF. 


In the first part of this compilation of discourses (ch. xi. 
1-17) Judah is upbraided for disloyalty to the covenant, on 
account of which people and kingdom are threatened with sore 
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disaster. In the second part (xi. 18-xii. 17), the murderous 
attempt of the people of Anathoth against the prophet’s life 
(xi. 18-23) gives occasion for a description of Judah’s irre- 
claimable perverseness; while Jeremiah’s expostulation with 
God as to the prosperity of godless men, and the reproof there- 
for received by him from God (xii. 1-6), call forth an anounce- 
ment that, in spite of God’s long-suffering, judgment on Judah 
and all nations will not be for ever deferred (xii. 7-17). Finally, 
in the third part, ch. xiii., we have first a further account, by 
means of a symbolical action to be performed by the prophet, 
of the abasement of Judah’s pride in banishment to the 
Euphrates (vers. 1-11); and next, an account of the judg- 
ment about to fall on Judah in the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and this both in figurative and in direct language (vers. 
12-97). 

From the contents of the discourses it appears unquestion- 
able that we have here, gathered into the unity of a written 
record, various oral addresses of Jeremiah, together with some 
of the experiences that befell him in the exercise of his calling. 
There is no foundation for the assertion, that xii. 7-17 is a self- 
complete prophetic disconrse (Hitz.), or a supplement to the 
rest, written in the last years of Jehoiakim (Graf); nor for 
the assumption of several commentators, that the composition 
of ch. xiii. falls into the time of Jehoiachin,—as will be shown 
when we come to expound the passages referred to. The dis- 
course throughout contains nothing that might not have been 
spoken or have happened in the time of Josiah; nor have we 
here any data for determining precisely the dates of the several 
portions of the whole discourse. 


Chap. xi. 1-17. Jupau’s DISLOYALTY TO THE COVENANT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENCES THEREOF.—In vers. 2-8 is a short 
summary of the covenant made with the fathers; in vers. 9-13 
is an account of the breaking of this covenant by Judah, and 
of the calamity which results therefrom; and in vers. 14-17 
further description of this calamity. 

Vers. 1-8. “ The word which came to Jeremiah from Jahveh, 
saying: Ver. 2. Hear ye the words of this covenant, and speak 
to the men of Judah and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
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Ver. 3. And say thou to them: Thus hath Jahveh, the God of 
Israel, said: Cursed is the man that heareth not the words of 
this covenant, Ver. 4. Which I commanded your fathers in the 
day that I brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the iron furnace, saying: Hearken to my voice, and do them 
according to all which I command you; so shall ye be my 
people, and I will be your God; Ver. 5. That I may perform 
the oath which I have sworn unto your fathers, to give them a 
land flowing with milk and honey, as it is thisday. And I 
answered and said: So be it, Jahveh. Ver. 6. Then said 
Jahveh to me: Proclaim all these words in the cities of Judah 
and in the streets of Jerusalem, saying: Hear ye the words of 
this covenant and do them. Ver. 7. For I have testified to 
your fathers in the day that I brought them out of the land 
of Egypt unto this day, testifying from early morning on: 
Hearken to my voice! Ver. 8. But they hearkened not, nor 
inclined their ear, but walked each in the stubbornness of their 
evil heart; and so I brought on them all the words of this 
covenant which I have commanded them to do, and they have 
not done them.” 

The form of address, ver. 2: hear ye (DY), and speak ye 
(0n127), is noteworthy, since we are not told who are to hear 
and speak; while at ver. 3, in M28) Jeremiah receives the 
commission to declare the words of the covenant to the people, 
and to make known in the cities of Judah, etc. (ver. 6). The 
difficulty is not removed by the plan adopted by Hitz. and 
Graf from the LXX., of changing Of727) into bayay, “ and 
speak them ;” for the woe remains to be dealt with. ‘To whom, 
then, is it addressed? Schleussner proposed to change it into 
nyovi—a purely arbitrary change. In ver. 4 “hearing” is used 
in the sense of giving ear to, obeying. And in no other sense 
can it be taken in ver.1. “ The words of this covenant” are, 
as is clear from the succeeding context, the words of the cove- 
nant recorded in the Pentateuch, known from the reading of 
the Torah. The call to hear the words thereof can only have 
the meaning of: to give ear to them, take them to heart. Hence 
Chr. B. Mich. and Schnur. have referred the words to the 
Jews: Listen, ye Jews and ye citizens of Jerusalem, to the 
words of the covenant, and make them known to one another, 
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and exhort one another to observe them. But this paraphrase 
is hardly consistent with the wording of the verse. Others 
fancied that the priests and elders were addressed ; but if so, 
these must necessarily have been named. Clearly it is to the 
prophets in general that the words are spoken, as Kimchi 
observed ; and we must not take “ hear ye” as if the covenant 
was unknown to the prophets, but as intended to remind the 
prophets of them, that they might enforce them upon the 
people. Taken thus, this introductory verse serves to exalt the 
importance of the truths mentioned, to mark them out as truths 
which God had commanded all the prophets to proclaim. If it 
be the prophets in general who are addressed in ver. 2, the 
transition to “and say thou” is easily explained. Jeremiah, 
too, must himself do that which was the bounden duty of all 
the prophets, must make the men of Judah and Jerusalem call 
to mind the curse overhanging transgressors of the covenant. 
The words: Cursed is the man, etc., are taken from Deut. xxvii. 
26, from the directions for the engagement to keep the cove- 
nant, which the people were to solemnise upon their entry into 
Canaan, and which, acc. to Josh. viii. 30 ff., they did solemnise. 
The quotation is made freely from memory. Instead of “ that 
heareth not the words of this covenant,” we find in Deut. e.: 
“that confirmeth not (0°?) the words of this law to do them.” 
The choice there of the word O'p is suggested by its connec- 
tion with the act of solemnisation enjoined. The recitation and 
promulgation of the law upon Mount Gerizim and Ebal (Deut. 
xxvil.) had no other aim than that of solemnly binding the 
people to keep or follow the law; and this is what Jeremiah 
means by “ hearing.” The law to be established is the law of 
the covenant, te. the covenant made by Jahveh with Israel, 
and spoken of in Dent. xxviii. 69 and xxix. 8 as the “ words 
of this covenant.” ‘This covenant, which Moses had made with 
the sons of Israel in the land of Moab (Deut. xxviii. 69), was 
but a renewal of that solemnly concluded at Sinai (Ex. xxiv.). 
And so Jeremiah speaks of this covenant as the one which 
Jahveh commanded the fathers in the day, i.e. at the time, of 
their leaving Egypt. “In the day that,” ete., as in vii. 22. 
“ Out of the iron furnace;” this metaphor for the affliction 
endured by Israel in Egypt is taken from Deut. iv. 20. The 
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words : hearken unto my voice and do them (the words of the 
covenant), suggest Deut. xxvii. 1, 2; and the words: so shall 
ye be my people, suggest Deut. xxix. 12, a passage which itself 
points back to Ex. vi. 7 (xix. 5f.), Lev. xxvi. 12, Deut. vii. 6, 
etc. That I may establish, é.e. perform, the oath which I have 
sworn unto your fathers, i.e. the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob (Dent. vii. 8, etc.), promising to give them a land 
flowing, etc. The frequently repeated description of the pro- 
mised land; cf. Ex. iii. 8,17, Deut. vi. 3, ete. }7 D3, as in 
Deut. ii. 30, iv. 20, etc., is not: at this time, now (Graf), but: 
as this day, meaning: as is even now the case, sc. that ye still 
possess this precious land. The assenting reply of the prophet : 
MD PO, yea, or so be it (yévorro, LXX.), Lord, corresponds 
to the }28 with which the people, acc. to Deut. xxvii. 15 ff., 
were to take on themselves the curses attached to the breaking 
of the law, curses which they did take on themselves when the 
law was promulgated in Canaan. As the whole congregation 
did on that occasion, so here the prophet, by his “ yea,” ex- 
presses his adherence to the covenant, and admits that the 
engagement is yet in full force for the congregation of God ; 
and at the same time indicates that he, on his part, is ready to 
labour for the fulfilment of the covenant, so that the people 
may not become liable to the curse of the law.—Vers. 6-8. 
Having set forth the curse to which transgressors of the law 
are exposed, God commands the prophet to proclaim the words 
of the covenant to the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem, 
and to call upon them to do these. “ All these words” are 
those subsequently specified, z.e. the commandments of the law 
(cf. ver. 2). Jeremiah is to proclaim these, because, in spite of 
unremitting exhortation to hear and give heed to the voice of 
the Lord, the fathers had paid no regard thereto. SIP, not: 
read aloud (Hitz., Graf), but: proclaim, make known, as in 
ii. 2, i, 12, etc. TPO with 3, to testify against any one, equi- 
valent to: solemnly to enforce on one with importunate counsel 
and warning; cf. Deut. xxx. 19, Ps.1.7, ete. On yn) ppvin, 
see at vii. 13.—But they have not hearkened, ver. 8a, running 
almost literally in the words of vil. 24. “ And I brought upon 
them,” etc., Ze. inflicted upon them the punishments with which 
transgressors of the law were threatened, which curses had 
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been, in the case of the greater part of the people, the ten 
tribes, carried to the extreme length, i.e. to the length of their 
banishment from their own land into the midst of the heathen ; 
ef. 2 Kings xvii. 13 ff. 

Vers. 9-13. The people's breach of the covenant, and the con- 
sequences of this.—Ver. 9, “ And Jahveh said unto me: Con- 
spiracy is found among the men of Judah and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. Ver. 10. They are turned back to the iniquities 
of their forefathers, which refused to give ear to my words, 
and they are gone after other gods to serve them; the house 
of Isracl and the house of Judah have broken my covenant 
which I made with their fathers. Ver. 11. Behold, I bring 
evil upon them, from which they cannot escape; and though 
they cry to me, I will not hear them. Ver. 12. And the cities 
of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem shall go and cry 
unto the gods unto whom they offer incense, but they shall not 
help them in the time of their trouble. Ver. 13. For as many 
as are thy cities, so many are thy gods become, O Judah ; and 
as many as are the streets of Jerusalem, so many altars have 
ye set up to Shame, altars to offer odours to Baal.” 

Jeremiah is once more to enforce the words of the covenant 
upon the people, because they have broken the covenant, re- 
turned to the idolatry of the fathers. Conspiracy is found, is 
to be seen. The people’s defection from Jahveh, their breach 
of faith towards the covenant God, is called conspiracy, be- 
cause it had become as universal as if it had been initiated by 
a formal preconcertment. “The former fathers,” forefathers 
of the people, are the Israelites under Moses, who broke the 
covenant by idolatry while still at Sinai, and those of the time 
of the Judges. With mm the subject is changed; “they” 
are not the forefathers, but the prophet’s contemporaries. In 
the last clause of ver. 10 is comprehended the apostasy of the 
whole people: Like Israel, Judah too has broken the covenant. 
Israel has been punished for this by being cast out among the 
heathen, the like doom awaits Judah.—Ver. 11. Because of 
the covenant broken, the Lord will bring on Judah and Jeru- 
salem evil out of which they shall not come forth, ie. not 
merely, from which they shall not escape safely, but: in which 
they shall find no way of rescue; for if in this calamity they 
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cry to the Lord, He will not hear them. Nor will the gods 
whom they serve, i.e. the false gods, help them then. As to 
“as many as are,” etc., see on ii, 28. “(The) Shame,” ze. 
Baal, as at iii. 24. 

Vers. 14-17. Neither entreaty on their behalf nor their hypo- 
critical worship will avert judgment.—Ver. 14. “ But thou, pray 
not for this people, neither lift up for them cry or prayer; for 
T hear them not in the time that they cry unto me for their 
trouble. Ver. 15. What would my beloved in my house? they 
who practise guile? Shall vows and holy flesh remove thy 
calamity from thee? then mayest thou exult. Ver. 16. A 
green olive, fair for its goodly fruit, Jahveh called thy name ; 
with the noise of great tumult He set fire to it, and its branches 
brake. Ver. 17. And Jahveh of hosts, that planted thee, hath 
decreed evil against thee, for the evil of the house of Israel 
and of the house of Judah which they themselves have done, 
to provoke me, in that they have offered odours to Baal.” 

We have already, in chap. vii. 16, met with the declaration 
that the Lord will not accept any intercession for the covenant- 
breaking people (ver. 14); the termination of this verse differs 
slightly in the turn it takes.—DNy 1y2 the ancient commenta- 
tors have almost unanimonsly rendered: tempore mali eorum, 
as if they had read Nya (this is, in fact, the reading of some 
codd.); but hardly on snfficient grounds. ‘Y3 gives a suitable 
sense, with the force of the Greek audi, which, like the German 
wm, passes into the sense of wegen, as the English about passes 
into that of concerning.—In vers. 15-17 we have the reason 
why the Lord will hear neither the prophet’s supplication nor 
the people’s cry in their time of need. Ver. 15 is very obscure; 
and from the Masoretic text it is hardly possible to obtain a 
suitable sense. “ The beloved” of Jahveh is Judah, the cove- 
nant people ; ef, Dent. xxxiil. 12, where Benjamin is so called, 
and Jer. xii. 7, where the Lord! calls His people WE) me, 
“What is to my beloved in my house?” i.e. what has my 
people to do in my house—what does it want there? “ My 
honse” is the temple of the Lord in Jerusalem, as appears 
from the mention of holy flesh in the second.clause. The 
main difficulty Hes in the words ban An mnivy. Hitz. 
takes ANIvY to be the subject of the clause, ‘and makes the 
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suffix point back to *!'?, which, as collective, is to be construed 
generis foem.: what should the accomplishment of his plans be to 
my beloved in my house? But as adverse to this we must 
note, a. the improbability of 1" as used of the people being 
feminine; 5. the fact that even if we adopt Hitz.’s change of 
HM into Nw, yet the latter word does not mean plans or 
designs to bring offerings. The phrase is clearly to be taken by 
itself as a continuation of the question ; and the suffix to be re- 
garded, with Ew., Umbr., etc. as pointing, in the Aramaic 
fashion, to the object following: they who practise guile. 919, 
a thinking out, devising, usually of hurtful schemes, here guile, 
as in Ps, cxxxix. 20, Job xxi. 27. What is meant is the hypocrisy 
of cloaking their apostasy from God by offering sacrifices in the 
temple, of concealing their idolatry and passing themselves 
off as worshippers of Jahveh. On the form nn, see Ew. 
§ 173, 9, Gesen. § 80, Rem. 2, f. 0°27 makes no sense. It be- 
longs manifestly to the words which follow; for it can neither 
be subject to ANYY, nor can it be joined to ANSID as its geni- 
tive. The LXX. render: py ebyat Kat Kpéa dryta aderodaw 
amo aod Tas xaxias cov; and following this, Dathe, Dahl., Ew., 
Hitz. hold 0730 to be the original reading. On the filter 
hand, Maur., Gr af, and Nas. think we should read Dyn (after 
Ps. xxxii. 7) or Dn, crying, loud supplication ; on the ground 
of Buxtorf’s hint, Anticrit. p. 661, that probably the Alex- 
andrians had 0°27 in their text, but, changing the 3 for 3, read 
mn. We must make our choice between these two conjec- 
tures; for even if 0°23 did not stand in the codex used by the 
Alexandrians, it cannot have been the original word. The 
form 0°31 is, indeed, sufficiently attested by nbp "2, Ps. xxxii. 
7; but the meaning of exultation which it has there is here 
wholly out of place. And we find no case of a plural to 435, 
which means both exultation and piteous, beseeching cry (eg. 
vii. 16). So that, although 737 is in the LXX. occasionally 
rendered by dénous (xi. 14, xiv. 12, etc.) or mpocevyy (1 Kings 
viii. 28), we prefer the conjecture 0°7730 ; for “ vow” is in better 
keeping with “holy flesh,” i.e. flesh of sacrifice, Hag. ii. 12, since 
the vow was generally carried out by offering sacrifice—Nor do 
the following words, ‘3 mon Vly, convey any meaning, with- 
out some alteration. As quoted above they may be tranalatadt : 
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shall pass away from thee. But this can mean neither: they 
shall be torn from thee, nor: they shall disappoint thee. And 
even if this force did lie in the words, no statement can begin 
with the following ‘207 °D. If this be a protasis, the verb is 
wanting. We shall have to change it, after the manner of 
the LXX., to ‘ny “yD m2)"; shall vows and holy flesh 
(sacrifice) avert thine evil from thee? For the form 72). as 
Hiph. cf. 3370, ix. 2. “Thine evil” with the double force: 
thy si and shame, and the disaster impending, ze. sin and 
(judicial) suffering. There is no occasion for any further 
changes. 18, rendered % by the L.X-X., and so read jx by them, 
may be completely vindicated: then, i.e. if this were the case, 
if thon couldst avert calamity by sacrifice, then mightest thou 
exult. Thns we obtain the following as the sense of the whole 
verse: What mean my people in my temple with their hypo- 
critical sacrifices? Can vows and offerings, presented by yon 
there, avert calamity from you? If it could be so, well might 
you shout for joy. 

This idea is carried on in vers. 16,17. Judah (Israel) was 
truly anoble planting of God’s, but by defection from the Lord, 
its God and Creator, it has drawn down on itself this ruin. 
Jahveh called Judah a green olive with splendid fruit. For a 
comparison of Israel to an olive, cf. Hos. xiv. 7, Ps. lii. 10, 
exxvili. 8. The fruit of the tree is the nation in its individual 
members. The naming of the name is the representation of 
the state of the case, and so here : the growth and prosperity of 
the people. The contrasted state is introduced by ‘7 Dp? with- 
out adversative particle, and is thus made to seem the more 
abrnpt and violent (Hitz.). Noise of tumult (Abea, occurring 
besides here only in Ezek. i, 24 as eqnivalent to }i0"), i.e. of 
the tumnlt of war, cf. Isa. xiii. 4; not: roar of the thunder- 
storm or crash of thunder (Nig., Graf), poy for 73, cf. xvil. 
27, xxi. 14, etc. The suffix is regulated by the thing repre- 
sented by the olive, ce. Judah as a kingdom. Its branches 
brake; YY3, elsewhere only transitive, here intransitive, analo- 
gously to 7¥2 in Isa. xlii. 4. Hitz. renders less suitably : its 
branches look bad, as being charred, robbed of their gay adorn- 
ment. On this head cf. Ezek. xxxi. 12. The setting of fire 
to the olive tree Israel came about through its enemies, who 
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broke up one part of the kingdom after the other, who had 
already destroyed the kingdom of the ten tribes, and were now 
about to destroy Judah next. That the words apply not to 
Judah only, but to Israel as well, appears from ver. 17, where 
the Lord, who has planted Israel, is said to have spoken, i.e. 
decreed evil for the sin of the two houses, Israel and Judah. 
135 is not directly = decree, but intimates also the utterance of 
the decree by the prophet. pnp after WY is dat. incomm.: the 
evil which they have done to their hurt; cf. xliv. 3, where the 
dative is wanting. Hitz. finds in ond an intimation of voluntary 
action, as throwing back the deed upon the subject as an act of 
free choice; cf. Ew. § 815, a. 


Chap. xi. 18-xii. 17. Evipence THat JUDAH IS UNRE- 
CLAIMABLE, AND THAT THE SORE JUDGMENTS THREATENED 
CANNOT BE AVERTED.—As a practical proof of the people’s 
determination not to reform, we have in 

Vers. 18-23 an account of the designs of the inhabitants of 
Anathoth against the prophet’s life, inasmuch as it was their ill- 
will towards his prophecies that led them to this crime. They 
are determined not to hear the word of God, chiding and 
punishing them for their sins, and so to put the preacher of 
this word out of the way.—Ver. 18. “And Jahveli gave me 
knowledge of it, and I knew it; then showedst Thou me their 
doings. Ver. 19. And I was as a tame lamb that is led to the 
slaughter, and knew not that they plotted designs against me: 
Let us destroy the tree with the fruit thereof, and cut him off 
out of the land of the living, that his name may be no more 
remembered. Ver. 20. But Jahveh of hosts, that judgeth 
justly, trieth reins and heart—I shall see Thy vengeance on 
them, for to Thee have I confided my cause. Ver. 21. There- 
fore thus hath Jahveh spoken against the men of Anathoth, 
that seek after thy life, saying, Thou shalt not prophesy in the 
name of Jahveh, that thou die not by our hand. Ver. 22. 
Therefore thus hath Jahveh of hosts spoken: Behold, I will 
punish them ; the young men shall die by the sword, their sons 
and daughters shall die by famine. Ver. 23. And a remnant 
shall not remain to them; for I bring evil upon the men of 
Anathoth, the year of their visitation.” 
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Jeremiah had not himself observed the designs of the people 
of Anathoth against his life, because the thing was carried on 
in secret ; but the Lord made it known to him. 1X, then, se. 
when I knew nought of their murderous intent; cf. ver. 19. 
“Their doings,” te. those done in secret. Ver. 19. RIN va2, 
agnus mansuetus, a tame pet-lamb, such as the Arabs used to 
keep, such as the Hebrews too, 2 Sam. xii. 3, kept; familiar 
with the household, reared by them in the house, that does not 
suspect when it is being taken to be killed. In like manner 
Jeremiah had no suspicion that his countrymen were har- 
bouring evil designs against him. These designs are quoted 
directly without “ion?. The saying isa figurative or proverbial 
one: we will destroy the tree onda, This word is variously 
taken. The ordinary meaning, food for men and beasts, 
usually bread, seems not to be suitable. And so Hitz. wishes 
to read ing3, in its sap (cf. Deut. xxxiv. 7, Ezek. xxi. 3), because 
pn? may mean grain, but it does not mean fruit. Nag. justly 
remarks against this view: What is here essential is simply 
the produce of the tree, furnished for the use of man. The 
word of the prophet was a food which they abhorred (cf. ver. 
216). As pnp originally meant food, we here understand by 
it the edible product of the tree, that is, its fruit, in opposi- 
tion to sap, wood, leaves. This interpretation is confirmed by 


the Arabic; the Arabs use both nya and os of the fruit of a 


tree, see ill. in Rosenm. Schol. adh. 1. The proverbial saying 
is given in plain words in the next clause. We will cut him 
(i.e. the prophet) off, etc.—Ver. 20. Therefore Jeremiah calls 
upon the Lord, as the righteous judge and omniscient searcher 
of hearts, to punish his enemies. This verse is repeated almost 
verbally in xx. 12, and in substance in xvii. 10. Who trieth 
reins and heart, and therefore knows that Jeremiah has done 
no evil. MN Nis future as expressing certainty that God will 
interfere to punish ; for to Him he has wholly committed his 
canse. ‘I?3, Pi. of nba, is taken by Hitz., Ew., etc. in the sense 
of $0): on Thee have I rolled over my cause; in support of 
this they adduce Ps. xxii. 9, xxxvii. 5, Prov. xvi. 3, as parallel] 
passages. It is true that this interpretation can be vindicated 
grammatically, for $$; might have assumed the form of ny 
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(Ew. §121, a). Butthe passages quoted are not at all decisive, 
since Jeremiah very frequently gives a new sense to quotations 
by making slight alterations on them ; and in the passage cited 
we read 3°) nx 553. We therefore adhere, with Grot. and Ros., 
to the usnal meaning of nba ; understanding that in making 
known there is included the idea of entrusting, a force sug- 
gested by the construction with bx instead of re 3"), controversy, 
cause.—The prophet declares God’s vengeance to the insti- 
gators of the plots against his life, vers. 21-23. The intro- 
ductory formula in ver. 21 is repeated in ver. 22, on account of 
the long intervening parenthesis. “ That thou diest not” is 
introduced by the! of consecntion. The punishment is to fall 
upon the entire population of Anathoth; on the young men 
of military age (0°73), a violent death in war; on the chil- 
dren, death by famine consequent on the siege. Even though 
all had not had a share in the complot, yet were they at heart 
just as much alienated from God and ill-disposed towards His 
word. “ Year of their visitation ” is still dependent on “ bring.” 
This construction is simpler than taking N2¥ for accus. adverd., 
both here and in xxiii. 12. 

Chap. xii. 1-6. The prophet’s displeasure at the prosperity of 
the wicked.—The enmity experienced by Jeremiah at the hands 
of his countrymen at Anathoth excites his displeasure at the 
prosperity of the wicked, who thrive and live with immunity. 
He therefore begins to expostulate with God, and demands 
from God’s righteousness that they be cut off out of the land 
(vers. 1~4) ; whereupon the Lord reproves him for this outburst 
of ill-nature and impatience by telling him that he must patiently 
endure still worse.—This section, the connection of which with 
the preceding is unmistakeable, shows by a concrete instance 
the utter corruptness of the people; and it has been included 
in the prophecies becanse it sets before us the greatness of 
God’s long-suffering towards a people ripe for destruction. 

Ver. 1. “ Righteous art Thou, Jahveh, if I contend with 
Thee; yet will I plead with Thee in words. Wherefore doth the 
way of the wicked prosper, are all secure that deal faithlessly ? 
Ver. 2. Thou hast planted them, yea, they have taken root; 
grow, yea, bring forth fruit. Near art Thou in their month, 
yet far from their reins. Ver. 3. But Thon, Jaliveh, knowest 
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me, seest me, and triest mine heart toward Thee. Tear them 
away like sheep to the slaughter, and devote them for a day of 
slaughter. Ver. 4. How long is the earth to mourn and the 
herb of the field to wither? For the wickedness of them that 
dwell therein, gone are cattle and fowl; for they say: He sees 
not our end.—Ver. 5. If with the footmen thon didst run and 
they wearied thee, how couldst thou contend with the horses? 
and if thon trustest in the land of peace, how wilt thou do in 
the glory of Jordan? Ver. 6. For even thy brethren and thy 
father’s house, even they are faithless towards thee, yea, they 
call after thee with full voice. Believe them not, though they 
speak friendly to thee.” 

The prophet’s complaint begins by acknowledging : Thou art 
righteous, Lord, if I would dispute with Thee, z.e. would accuse 
Thee of injustice. I could convict Thee of no wrong; Thou 
wouldst appear righteous and prove Thyself in the right. Ts. 
li. 6; Job ix. 2ff. With 78 comes in a limitation: only he 
will speak pleas of right, maintain a suit with Jahveh, will set 
before Him something that seems incompatible with God’s 
justice, namely the question: Why the way of the wicked 
prospers, why they that act faithlessly are in ease and comfort? 
On this ef. Job xxi. 7 ff., where Job sets forth at length the 
contradiction between the prosperity of the wicked and the 
justice of God’s providence. The way of the wicked is the 
course of their life, their conduct. God has planted them, 
ze. has placed them in their circumstances of life; like a tree 
they have struck root into the ground; they go on, i.e. grow, 
and bear fruit, i.e. their undertakings succeed, although they 
have God in their mouth only, not in their heart.—Ver. 3. To 
show that he has cause for his question, Jeremiah appeals to 
the omniscience of the Searcher of hearts. God knows him, 
tries his heart, and therefore knows how it is disposed towards 
Himself (7H belongs to 29, the MN indicating the relation— 
here, viz., fidelity—in which the heart stands to God ; cf. 2Sam. 
xvi. 17). Thus God knows that in his heart there is no un- 
faithfulness, and that he maintains to God an attitude alto- 
gether other than that of those hypocrites who have God on 
their lips only ; and knows too the enmity which, without hav- 
ing provoked it, he experiences. How then comes it about 
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that with the prophet it goes ill, while with those faithless ones 
it goes well? God, as the righteous God, must remove this 
contradiction. And so his request concludes: Tear them out 
(PN2 of the tearing out of roots, Ezek. xvii. 9); here Hiph. with 
the same force (pointing back to the metaphor of their being 
rooted, ver. 2), implying total destruction. Hence also the 
illustration: as sheep, that are dragged away out of the flock to 
be slaughtered. Devote them for the day of slaughter, like 
animals devoted to sacrifice.—Ver. 4 gives the motive of his 
prayer: How Jong shall the earth suffer from the wickedness 
of these hypocrites? be visited with drought and dearth for 
their sins? This question is not be taken as a complaint that 
God is punishing without end; Hitz. so takes it, and then pro- 
poses to delete it as being out of all connection in sense with 
ver. 3 or ver. 5. It is a complaint because of the continuance 
of God’s chastisements, drawn down by the wickedness of the 
apostates, which are bringing the land to utter ruin. The 
mourning of the Jand and the withering of the herb is a conse- 
quence of great drought; and the drought is a divine chastise- 
nent: cf, iii. 3, v. 24 ff., xiv. 2ff,, ete. But this falls not only 
on the unfaithful, but upon the godly too, and even the beasts, 
cattle, and birds suffer from it; and so the innocent along with 
the guilty. There seems to be injustice in this. To put an 
end to this injustice, to rescue the innocent from the curse 
brought by the wickedness of the ungodly, the prophet seeks 
the destruction of the wicked. 5D, to be swept away. The 
3d pers. fem. sing. with the plural ni—, as in Joel 1. 20 and 
often; cf. Ew. § 317, a, Gesen. § 146, 3. “They that dwell 
therein” are inhabitants of the land at large, the ungodly 
multitude of the people, of whom it is said in the last clause: 
they say, He will not see our end. The sense of these words 
is determined by the subject. Many follow the LXX. (ov« 
dperat 6 eds d8ods judv) and refer the seeing to God. God 
will not see their end, ze. will not trouble Himself about it 
(Schnur., Ros., and others), or will not pay auy heed to their 
future fate, so that they may do all they choose unpunished 
(Ew.). But to this Graf has justly objected, that 78, in all 
the passages that can be cited for this sense of the word, is used 
only of that which God sees, regards as already present, never 
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of that which is future. ‘THe sees” is to be referred to the 
prophet. Of him the ungodly say, he shall not see their end, 
because they intend to put him out of the way (Hitz.); or 
better, in a less special sense, they ridicule the idea that his 
prophecies will be fulfilled, and say: He shall not see our end, 
because his threatenings will not come to pass. 

In vers. 5 and 6 the Lord so answers the prophet’s complaint 
as to reprove his impatience, by intimating that he will have 
to endure still worse. Both parts of ver. 5 are of the nature 
of proverbs. If even the race with footmen made him weary, 
how will he be able to compete with horses? 7NN here and xxii. 
15, a Tiph., Aramaic form for Hiph., arising by the hardening 
of the 1 into n—cf. Hos. xi. 3, and Ew. § 122, a—rival, vie with. 
The proverb exhibits the contrast between tasks of smaller and 
greater difficulty, applied to the prophet’s relation to his enemies. 
What Jeremiah had to suffer from his countrymen at Ana- 
thoth was but a trifle compared with the malign assaults that 
yet awaited him in the discharge of his office. The second 
comparison conveys the same thought, but with a clearer inti- 
mation of the dangers the prophet will undergo. If thou 
puttest thy trust in a peaceful land, there alone countest on 
living in peace and safety, how wilt thou bear thyself in the 
glory of Jordan? The latter phrase does not mean the swelling 
of Jordan, its high flood, so as that we should, with Umbr. and 
Ew., have here to think of the danger arising from a great and 
sudden inundation. It is the strip of land along the bank of 
the Jordan, thickly overgrown with shrubs, trees, and tall reeds, 
the lower valley, flooded when the river was swollen, where 
lions had their haunt, as in the reedy thickets of the Euphrates. 
Cf. v. Schubert, Reise, iii. S. 82; Robins. Bibl. Researches in 
Palestine, i. 535, and Phys. Geogr. of the Holy Land, p. 147. 
The “ pride of the Jordan” is therefore mentioned in xlix. 
19, 1. 44, Zech. xi. 3, as the haunt of lions, and comes before 
us here as a region where men’s lives were in danger. The 
point of the comparison is accordingly this: Thy case up till 
this time is, in spite of the onsets thou hast borne, to be com- 
pared to a sojourn in a peaceful land; but thou shalt come into 
much sorer case, where thou shalt never for a moment be sure 
of thy life. ‘T'o illustrate this, he is told in ver. 6 that his 
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nearest of kin, and those dwelling under the same roof, will 
behave unfaithfully towards him. They will cry behind him 
N20, plena voce (Jerome; cf. WNP wip, iv. 5). They will cry 
after him, “ as one cries when pursuing a thief or murderer” 
(Gr.). Perfectly apposite is therefore Luther’s translation : 
They set up a hue and cry after thee. These words are not 
meant to be literally taken, but convey the thought, that even 
his nearest friends will persecute him as a malefactor. It is 
therefore a perverse design that seeks to find the distinction 
between the inhabitants of Anathoth and the brethren and 
housemates, in a contrast between the priests and the blood- 
relations. Although Anathoth was a city of the priests, the 
men of Anathoth need not have been all priests, since these 
cities were not exclusively occupied by priests.—In this reproof 
of the prophet there lies not merely the truth that much sorer 
suffering yet awaits him, but the truth besides, that the people’s 
faithlessness and wickedness towards God and men will yet 
grow greater, ere the judgment of destruction fall upon Judah; 
for the divine long-suffering is not yet exhausted, nor has un- 
godliness yet fairly reached its highest point, so that the final 
destruction must straightway be carried out. But judgment 
will not tarry long. This thought is carried on in what 
follows. 

Vers. 7-17. The execution of the judgment on Judah and its 
enemies.—As to this passage, which falls into two strophes, vers. 
7-13 and vers. 14-17, Hitz., Graf, and others pronounce that 
it stands in no kind of connection with what immediately pre- 
cedes. The connection of the two strophes with one another 
is, however, allowed by these commentators; while Hichh. and 
Dahler hold vers. 14-17 to be a distinct oracle, belonging to the 
time of Zedekiah, or to the seventh or eightl year of Jehoiakim. 
These views are bound up with an incorrect conception of the 
contents of the passage,—to which in the first place we must 
accordingly direct our attention. 

Ver. 7. “I have forsaken mine house, cast out mine heritage, 
given the beloved of my soul into the hand of its enemies. 
Ver. 8. Mime heritage is become unto me as a lion in the forest, 
it hath lifted up its voice against me; therefore have I hated 
it. Ver. 9. Is mine heritage to me a speckled vulture, that 
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vultures are round about it? Come, gather all the beasts of 
the field, bring them to devour! Ver. 10. Many shepherds 
have destroyed my vineyard, have trodden down my ground, 
have made the plot of my pleasure a desolate wilderness. 
Ver. 11. They have made it a desolation ; it mourneth around 
me desolate; desolated is the whole land, because none Jaid it to 
heart. Ver. 12. On all the bare-peaked heights in the wilder- 
ness are spoilers come; for a sword of Jahveh’s devours from 
one end of the land unto the other: no peace to all flesh. 
Ver. 13. They have sown wheat and reaped thorns ; they have 
worn themselves weary and accomplished nothing. So then 
ye shall be put to shame for your produce, because of the hot 
anger of Jahveh.” 

Ver. 14. “Thus saith Jahveh against all mine evil neigh- 
bours, that touch the heritage which I have given unto my 
people Israel : Behold, I pluck them out of their land, and the 
house of Jndah will I pluck out of their midst. Ver. 15. But 
after I have plucked them out, I will pity them again, and 
bring them back, each to his heritage, and each into his 
land. Ver. 16. And it shall be, if they will learn the ways of 
my people, to swear by my name: As Jahveh liveth, as they 
have taught my people to swear by Baal, then they shall be 
built in the midst of my people. Ver. 17. But if they hearken 
not, I will pluck up such a nation, utterly destroying it, saith 
Jahveh.” 

Hitz. and Graf, in opposition to other commentators, will 
have the strophe, vers. 7-13, to be taken not as prophecy, but 
as a lament on the devastation which Judah, after Jehoiakim’s 
defection from Nebuchadnezzar in the eighth year of his reign, 
had suffered through the war of spoliation undertaken against 
insurgent Judah by those neighbouring nations that had main- 
tained their allegiance to Chaldean supremacy, 2 Kings xxiv. 
2f. In support of this, Gr. appeals to the use throughout of 
unconnected perfects, and to the prophecy, ver. 14 ff., joined 
with this description ; which, he says, shows that it is something 
complete, existing, which is described, a state of affairs on which 
the prophecy is based. For although the prophet, viewing the 
future with the eyes of a seer as a thing present, often describes 
it as if it had already taken place, yet, he says, the context easily 
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enables us in such a case to recognise the description as pro- 
phetic, which, acc. to Graf, is not the case here. This argument 
is void of all force. To show that the use of unconnected 
perfects proves nothing, it is sufficient to note that such 
perfects are used in ver. 6, where Hitz. and Gr. take 4122 and 
WIP as prophetic. So with the perfects in ver.7. The context 
demands this. For though no particle attaches ver. 7 to what 
precedes, yet, as Graf himself alleges against Hitz., it is shown 
by the lack of any heading that the fragment (vers. 7-13) is 
“not a special, originally independent oracle ;” and just as 
clearly, that it can by no means be (as Gr. supposes) an 
appendix, stuck on to the preceding in a purely external and 
accidental fashion. These assumptions are disproved by the 
contents of the fragment, which are simply an expansion of the 
threat of expulsion from their inheritance conveyed to the 
people already in xi. 14-17; an expansion which not merely 
points back to xi. 14-17, but which most aptly attaches itself 
to the reproof given to the prophet for his complaint that 
judgment on the ungodly was delayed (xii. 1-6); since it dis- 
closes to the prophet God’s designs in regard to His people, and 
teaches that the judgment, though it may be delayed, will not 
be withheld.—Vers. 7 ff. contain sayings of God, not of the 
prophet, who had left his house in Anathoth, as Zwingli and 
Bugenhagen thought. The perfects are prophetic, i.e. intimate 
the divine decree already determined on, whose accomplishment 
is irrevocably fixed, and will certainly by and by take place. 
“ My house” is neither the temple nor the land inhabited by 
Israel, in support whereof appeal is unjustly made to passages 
like Hos. viii. 1, ix. 15, Ezek. viii. 12, ix. 9; but, as is clearly 
shown by the parallel “ mine heritage,” taken in connection 
with what is said of the heritage in ver. 8, and by “the beloved 
of my soul,” ver. 7, means the people of Israel, or Judah as the 
existing representative of the people of God (house = family) ; 
see on Hos, viii. 1. non = mbn3 DY, Deut. iv. 20, cf. Isa. xvii. 
6, xix. 25. MTP, object of my soul’s love, cf. xi. 15. This 
appellation, too, cannot apply to the land, but to the people of 
Israel.—Ver. 8 contains the reason why Jahveh gives up His 
people for a prey. It has behaved to God like a lion, i.e. has 
opposed Him fiercely like a furious beast. Therefore He must 
VOL. I. P 
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withdraw His love. To give with the voice =to lift up the 
voice, as in Ps, xlvi. 7, Ixviii. 34.“ Hate” is a stronger ex- 
pression for the withdrawal of love, shown by delivering Israel 
into the hand of its enemies, as in Mal. i. 3. There is no 
reason for taking ‘TN2¥ as inchoative (Hitz., I learned to hate 
it). The “hating” is explained fully in the following verses. 
In ver. 9 the meaning of Y82¥ DY is disputed. In all other 
places where it occurs DY means a bird of prey, cf. Isa. xlvi. 
11, or collective, birds of prey, Gen. xv. 11, Isa. xvili. 6. $123, 
in the Rabbinical Heb. the hywna, like the Arabic po or 


Soe 


piv. So the LXX. have rendered it; and so, too, many recent 


comm., eg. Gesen. in thes. But with this the asyndeton by 
way of connection with ‘Y does not well consist: is a bird of 
prey, a hyzena, mine heritage? On this ground Boch. (Hieroz. 
ii. p. 176, ed. Ros.) sought to make good the claim of D'Y to 
mean “beast of prey,” but without proving his case. Nor is 
there in biblical Heb. any sure case for W3¥ im the meaning of 
hyena; and the Rabbinical usage would appear to be founded 
on this interpretation of the word in the passage before us. 323, 
wt» Means dip, hence dye; and so Y2¥, Judg. v. 30, is dyed 
materials, in plur. parti-coloured clothes. To this meaning 
Jerome, Syr., and Targ. have adhered in the present case ; 
Jerome gives avis discolor, whence Luther's der sprinckligt 
Vogel; Chr. B. Mich., avis colorata. So, and rightly, Hitz., 
Ew., Graf, Nig. The prophet alludes to the well-known fact 
of natural history, that “ whenever a strange-looking bird is 
seen amongst the others, whether it be an owl of the night 
amidst the birds of day, or a bird of gay, variegated plumage 
amidst those of duskier hue, the others pursue the unfamiliar 
intruder with loud cries and unite in attacking it.’ Hitz., 
with reference to Tacit. Ann. vi. 28, Sueton. Cas. 81, and 
Plin. Hist. N. x.19. The question is the expression of amaze- 
ment, and is assertory. > is dat. ethie., intimating sympathetic 
participation (Nig.), and not to be changed, with Gr., into ‘2. 
The next clause is also a question: are birds of prey round 
about it (mine heritage), se. to plunder it? This, too, is meant 
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to convey affirmation. With it is connected the summons to 
the beasts of prey to gather round Judah to devour it. The 
words here come from Isa. lvi. 9. The beasts are emblem for 
Benue: YN is not first mode or ae (Hitz.), but imperat., 

is, in ver. 10, rie on under s a figure hati is more directly 
expressive of the matter in hand. The perfects in vers. 10-12 
are once more prophetic. The shepherds who (along with 
their flocks, of course) destroy the vineyard of the Lord are 
the kings of the heathen, Nebuchadnezzar and the kings 
subject to him, with their warriors. The “ destroying” is 
expanded in a manner consistent with the figure ; and here we 
must not fail to note the cumulation of the words and the 
climax thus produced. They tread down the plot of ground, 
turn the precious plot into a howling wilderness. With “ plot 
of my pleasure” cf. 1 TIN YIN, iii, 19. 

In ver. 11 the emblematical shepherds are brought forward 
in the more direct form of enemy. 7%, he (the enemy, 
“they” impersonal) has changed it (the plot of ground) into 
desolation. It mourneth DY, round about me, desolated. 
Spoilers are come on all the bare-topped hills of the desert. 
1270 is the name for such parts of the country as were suited 
only for rearing and pasturing cattle, like the so-called wilder- 
ness of Judah to the west of the Dead Sea. A sword of the 
Lord’s (i.e. the war sent by Jahveh, cf. xxv. 29, vi. 25) devours 
the whole land from end to end; cf. xxv. 33. “ All flesh” is 
limited by the context to all flesh in the land of Judah. 73 
in the sense of Gen. vi. 12, sinful mankind; here: the whole 
sinful population of Judah. For them there is no nibyi, welfare 
or peace.—Ver. 13. They reap the contrary of what they have 
sowed. The words: wheat they have sown, thorns they reap, 
are manifestly of the nature of a saw or proverb ; certainly not 
merely with the force of meliora exspectaverant et venerunt 
pessima (Jerome); for sowing corresponds not to hoping or 
expecting, but to doing and undertaking. Their labour brings 
them the reverse of what they aimed at or sought to attain. 
To understand the words directly of the failure of the crop, as 
Ven., Ros., Hitz., Graf, Nig. prefer to do, is fair neither to 
text nor context. To reap thorns is not = to have a bad har- 
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vest by reason of drought, blight, or the ravaging of enemies. 
The seed: wheat, the noblest grain, produces thorns, the very 
opposite of available fruit. And the context, too, excludes the 
thought of agriculture and “literal harvesting.” The thought 
that the crop turned out a failure would be a very lame ter- 
mination to a description of how the whole land was ravaged 
from end to end by the sword of the Lord. The verse forms a 
conclusion which sums up the threatening of vers. 7-12, to the 
effect that the people’s sinful ongoings will bring them sore 
suffering, instead of the good fortune they hoped for. om, 
they have worn themselves out, exhausted their strength, and 
secured no profit. Thus shall ye be put to shame for your pro- 
duce, ignominously disappointed in your hopes for the issue of 
your labour. 

Vers. 14-17. The spoilers of the Lord’s heritage are also to 
be carried off out of their land; but after they, like Judah, 
have been punished, the Lord will have pity on them, and will 
bring them back one and all into their own land. And if the 
heathen, who now seduce the people of God to idolatry, learn 
the ways of God’s people and be converted to the Lord, they 
shall receive citizenship amongst God’s people and be built up 
amongst them; but if they will not do so, they shall be extir- 
pated. Thus will the Lord manifest Himself before the whole 
earth as righteous judge, and through judgment secure the 
weal not only of Israel, but of the heathen peoples too. By 
this discovery of His world-plan the Lord makes so complete a 
reply to the prophet’s murmuring concerning the prosperity of 
the ungodly (vers. 1-6), that from it may clearly be seen the 
justice of God’s government on earth. Viewed thus, both 
strophes of the passage before us (vers. 7-17) connect them- 
selves singularly well with vers. 1-6.—Ver. 14. The evil neigh- 
bours that lay hands on Jahveh's heritage are the neighbour- 
ing heathen nations, the Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, 
Philistines, and Syrians. It does not, however, follow that 
this threatening has special reference to the event related in 
2 Kings xxiv. 2, and that it belongs to the time of Jehoiakim. 
These nations were always endeavouring to assault Israel, and 
made use of every opportunity that seemed favourable for 
waging war against them and subjugating them; and not for 
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the first time during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, at which 
time it was indeed that they suffered the punishment here pro- 
nounced, of being carried away into exile. The neighbours 
are brought up here simply as representatives of tlie heathen 
nations, and what is said of them is true for all the heathen. 
The transition to the first person in Bw is like that in xiv. 15. 
Jahveh is possessor of the land of Israel, and so the adjoining 
peoples are His neighbours. 3 32), to touch as an enemy, to 
attack, cf. Zech. ii. 12. I pluck the house of Judah out of 
their midst, i.e. the midst of the evil neighbours. This is 
understood by most commentators of the carrying of Judah 
into captivity, since YN) cannot be taken in two different senses 
in the two corresponding clauses. For this word used of 
deportation, cf. 1 Kings xiv. 15. “Them,” ver. 15, refers to 
the heathen peoples. After they have been carried forth of 
their land and have received their punishment, the Lord will 
again have compassion upon them, and will bring back each to 
its inheritance, its land. Here the restoration of Judah, the 
people of God, is assumed as a thing of course (cf. ver. 16 and 
xxxii. 37, 44, xxxiii. 26).—Ver. 16. If then the heathen learn 
the ways of the people of God. What we are to understand 
by this is clear from the following infinitive clause: to swear 
in the name of Jahveh, viz. if they adopt the worship of 
Jahveh (for swearing is mentioned as one of the principal 
utterances of a religious confession). If they do so, then shall 
they be built in the midst of God’s people, i.e. incorporated 
with it, and along with it favoured and blessed—Ver. 17. But 
they who hearken not, namely, to the invitation to take Jahveh 
as the true God, these shall be utterly destroyed. 7128) Win, 
so to pluck them out that they may perish. The promise ts 
Messianic, cf. xvi. 19, Isa. lvi. 6 f., Mic. iv. 1-4, etc., inasmuch 
as it points to the end of God’s way with all nations. 


Chap. xii. THE HUMILIATION OF JUDAH’S PRIDE.—The 
first section of this chapter contains a symbolical action which 
sets forth the corruptness of Judah (vers. 1-11), and shows in 
figurative language how the Lord will bring Judal’s hanghti- 
ness to nothing (vers. 12-14). Upon the back of this comes 
the warning to repent, and the threatening addressed to the 
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king and queen, that the crown shall fall from their head, that 
Judah shall be carried captive, and Jernsalem dishonoured, be- 
cause of their disgraceful idolatry (vers. 15-27). 

Vers. 1-11. The spoilt girdle.—Ver. 1. “Thus spake Jahveh 
unto me: Go and buy thee a linen girdle, and put it upon thy 
loins, but into the water thou shalt not bring it. Ver. 2. So I 
bought the girdle, according to the word of Jahveh, and put 
it upon my loins. Ver. 8. Then came the word of Jahveh to 
me the second time, saying: Ver. 4. Take the girdle which 
thou hast bought, which is upon thy loins, and arise, and go to 
the Euphrates, and hide it there in a cleft of the rock. Ver. 5. 
So I went and hid it, as Jahveh had commanded me. Ver. 6. 
And it came to pass after many days, that Jahveh said unto 
me: Arise, go to the Euphrates, and bring thence the girdle 
which I commanded thee to hide there. Ver. 7. And I went 
to the Euphrates, and digged, and took the girdle from the 
place where I had hid it; and, behold, the girdle was marred, 
was good for nothing. Ver. 8. And the word of Jahveh came 
to me, saying: Ver. 9. Thus hath Jahveh said, After this 
manner will I mar the pride of Judah, the great pride of Jern- 
salem. Ver. 10. This evil people, which refuse to hear my 
words, which walk in the stubbornness of their heart, and walk 
after other gods, to serve them and to worship them, it shall he 
as this girdle which is good for nothing. Ver. 11. For as the 
girdle cleaves to the loins of a man, so have I caused to cleave 
unto me the whole house of Israel and the whole honse of 
Judah, saith Jahveh; that it might be to me for a people and 
for a name, for a praise and for an ornament; but they 
hearkened not.” 

With regard to the symbolical action imposed on the pro- 
phet and performed by him, the question arises, whether the 
thing took place in outward reality, or was only an occurrence 
in the spirit, in the inward vision. The first view seems to be 
supported by the wording of the passage, naniely, the twice re- 
peated account of the prophet’s journey to the Phrat on the 
strength of a twice repeated divine command. But on the 
other hand, it has been found very improbable that “ Jeremiah 
should twice have made a journey to the Euphrates, merely to 
prove that a linen girdle, if it lie long in the damp, becomes 
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spoilt, a thing he could have done much nearer home, and which 
besides everybody knew without experiment” (Graf). On this 
ground Ros., Graf, etc., hold the matter for a parable or an 
allegorical tale. But this view depends for support on the 
erroneous assumption that the specification of the Euphrates is 
of no kind of importance for the matter in hand; whereas the 
contrary may be gathered from the four times repeated men- 
tion of the place. Nor is anything proved against the real 
performance of God’s command by the remark, that the journey 
thither and back on both occasions is spoken of as if it were a 
mere matter of crossing a field. The Bible writers are wont to 
set forth such external matters in no very circumstantial way. 
And the great distance of the Euphrates—about 250 miles— 
gives us no sufficient reason for departing from the narrative as 
we have it before us, pointing as it does to a literal and real 
carrying out of God’s command, and to relegate the matter to 
the inward region of spiritual vision, or to take the narrative 
for an allegorical tale—Still less reason is to be found in 
arbitrary interpretations of the name, such as, after Bochart’s 
example, have been attempted by Ven., Hitz., and Ew. The 
assertion that the Euphrates is called N15 10) everywhere else, 
including Jer. xlvi. 2, 6, 10, loses its claim to conclusiveness 
from the fact that the prefaced 7h? is omitted in Gen. ii. 14, 
Jer. li. 63. And even Ew. observes, that “fifty years later a 
prophet understood the word of the Euphrates at li. 63.” Now 
even if Ji, 63 had been written by another prophet, and fifty 
years later (which is not the case, see on chap. 1. ff.), the 
authority of this prophet would suffice to prove every other 
jiuterpretation erroneous; even although the other attempts at 
interpretation had been more than the merest fancies. Ew. 
remarks, “It is most amazing that recent scholars (Hitz. with 
Ven. and Dahl.) could seriously come to adopt the conceit that 
np is one and the same with M5 (Gen. xlviii. 7), and so with 
Bethlehem ;” and what he says is doubly relevant to his own 


rendering. 118, he says, is either to be be understood like i» )3, 
of fresh water in general, or like 44,3, a place near the water, 


a crevice opening from the water into the Jand,—interpreta- 
tions so far fetched as to require no serions refutation. 
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More important than the question as to the formal nature 
of the emblematica] action is that regarding its meaning; on 
which the views of commentators are as much divided. From 
the interpretation in vers. 9-11 thns much is clear, that the 
girdle is the emblem of Israel, and that the prophet, in putting 
on and wearing this girdle, illustrates the relation of God to the 
folk of His covenant (Israel and Judah). The further signi- 
ficance of the emblem is suggested by the several moments of 
the action. The girdle does not merely belong to a man’s 
adornment, but is that part of his clothing which he must put 
on when about to undertake any laborious piece of work. The 
prophet is to buy and put on a linen girdle. O'nWB, linen, was 
the material of the priests’ raiment, Hizek. xliv. 17 f., which in 
Ex. xxviii. 40, xxxix. 27 ff. is called YY, white byssus, or 73, 
linen. The priest’s girdle was not, however, white, but woven 
parti-coloured, after the four colours of the curtains of the 
sanctuary, Ex. xxviii. 40, xxxix. 29. Wool (923) is in Ezek. 
xliv. 18 expressly excluded, because it causes the body to sweat. 
The linen girdle points, therefore, to the priestly character of 
Israel, called to be a holy people, a kingdom of priests (Ex. 
xix. 6). “The purchased white girdle of linen, a man’s pride 
and adornment, is the people bought out of Egypt, yet in its 
innocence as it was when the Lord bound it to Himself with 
the bands of love” (Umbr.). The prohibition that follows, 
“into water thou shalt not bring it,” is variously interpreted. 
Chr. B. Mich. says: forte ne madejiat et facilius dein com- 
putrescat ; to the same effect Dahl., Ew., Umbr., Graf: to 
keep it safe from the hurtfnl effects of damp. A view which 
refutes itself; since washing does no kind of harm to the linen 
girdle, but rather makes it again as good as new. Thus to the 
point writes Nag., remarking justly at the same time, that the 
command not to bring the girdle into the water plainly implies 
that the prophet would have washed it when it had become 
soiled, This was not to be. The girdle was to remain dirty, 
and as such to be carried to the Euphrates, in order that, as 
Ros. and Maur. observed, it might symbolize sordes quas con- 
traxerit populus in dies majores, mores populi magis magisque 
lapsi, and that the carrying of the soiled girdle to the Euphrates 
might sct forth before the eyes of the people what awaited it, 
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after it had long been borne by God covered with the filth of 
its sins—The just appreciation of this prohibition leads us 
easily to the true meauing of the command in ver. 4, to bring 
the girdle that was on his loins to the Euphrates, and there to 
conceal it in a cleft in the rock, where it decays. By it is 
signified, as Chr. B. Mich., following Jerome, observes, populi 
Judaici apud Chaldeos citra Euphratem captivitas et exilium. 
Graf has objected: “The corruptness of Israel was not a con- 
sequence of the Babylonish captivity; the latter, indeed, came 
about in consequence of the existing corruptness.” But this 
objection stands and falls with the amphibolia of the word 
corruptness, decay. Israel was, indeed, morally decayed before 
the exile; but the mouldering of the girdle in the earth by the 
Euphrates signifies not the moral but the physical decay of the 
covenant people, which, again, was a result of the moral decay 
of the period during which God had, in His long-suffering, 
borne the people notwithstanding their sins. Wholly erroneous 
is the view adopted by Gr. from Uinbr.: the girdle decayed by 
the water is the sin-stained people which, intriguing with the 
foreign gods, had in its pride cast itself loose from its God, and 
had for long imagined itself secure under the protection of the 
gods of Chaldea. The hiding of the girdle in the crevice of 
a rock by the banks of the Euphrates would have been the 
most unsuitable emblem conceivable for representing the moral 
corruption of the people. Had the girdle, which God makes to 
decay by the Euphrates, loosed itself from him and imagined it 
could conceal itself in a foreign land? as Umbr. puts the case. 
According to the declaration, ver. 9, God will mar the great 
pride of Judah and Jerusalem, even as the girdle had been 
marred, which had at His command been carried to the 
Euphrates and hid there. The carrying of the girdle to the 
Euphrates is an act proceeding from God, by which Israel is 
marred; the intriguing of Israel with strange gods in the land of 
Canaan was an act of Israel’s own, against the will of God.— 
Ver. 6. After the course of many days—these are the seventy 
years of the captivity—the prophet is to fetch the girdle again. 
He went, digged (787, whence we see that the hiding in the 
cleft of the rock was a burying in the rocky soil of the 
Enphrates bank), and found the girdle marred, fit for nothing. 
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These words correspond to the effect which the exile was de- 
signed to have, which it has had, on the wicked, idolatrous race. 
The ungodly should, as Moses’ law, Lev. xxvi. 36, 39, declared, 
perish in the land of their enemies; the land of their enemies 
will devour them, and they that remain shall pine or moulder 
away in their iniquities and in the iniquities of their fathers 
This mouldering (7°) is well reproduced in the marring 
(nnw3) of the girdle. It is no contradiction to this, that a part 
of the people will be rescued from the captivity and brought 
back to the land of their fathers. For although the girdle 
which the prophet had put on his loins symbolized the people 
at large, yet the decay of the same at the Euphrates sets forth 
only the physical decay of the ungodly part of the people, as 
ver. 10 intimates in clear words: “ This evil people that refuses 
to hear the word of the Lord, etc., shall be as this girdle.” 
The Lord will mar the is} of Judah and Jerusalem. The 
word means highness in both a good and in an evil sense, glory 
and self-glory. Here it is used with the latter force. This is 
shown both by the context, and by a comparison of the passage 
Lev. xxvi. 19, that God will break the 1} }i8} of the people by 
sore judgments, which is the foundation of the present ver. 9.— 
In ver. 11 the meaning of the girdle is given, in order to explain 
the threatening in vers. 9 and 10. As the girdle lies on the 
Joins of a man, so the Lord hath laid Israel on Himself, that it 
may be to Hiin for a people and for a praise, for a glory and 
an adornment, inasmuch as He designed to set it above all 
other nations and to make it very glorious; cf. Deut. xxvi. 19, 
whither these words point back. 

Vers. 12-17. How the Lord will destroy His degenerate people, 
and how they may yet escape the impending ruin.—Ver. 12. “And 
speak unto them this word: Thus hath Jahveh the God of 
Israel said, Every jar is filled with wine. And when they say to 
thee, Know we not that every jar is filled with wine? Ver. 13. 
Then say to them: Thus hath Jahveh said: Behold, I fill all 
inhabitants of this land—the kings that sit for David upon his 
throne, and the priests, and the prophets, and all inhabitants of 
Jerusalem—with drunkenness, Ver. 14. And dash them one 
against another, tle fathers and the sons together, saith Jahveh ; 
I will not spare, nor pity, ror have mercy, not to destroy them. 
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—Ver. 15. Hear ye and give ear! Be not proud, for Jaliveli 
speaketh. Ver. 16. Give to Jahveh, your God, honour, ere He 
bring darkness, and before your feet stumble upon the mountains 
of dusk, and ye look for light, but He turn it into the shadow 
of death and make it darkness. Ver. 17. But if ye hear it not, 
then in concealment shall my soul weep for the pride, and weep 
and run down shall mine eye with tears, because the flock of 
Jahveh is carried away captive.” 

To give emphasis to the threatening conveyed in the sym- 
bolical action, the kind and manner of the destruction awaiting 
them is forcibly set before the various ranks in Judah and 
Jerusalem by the interpretation, in vers. 12-14, of a proverbial 
saying and the application of it to them. The circumstantial 
way in which the figurative saying is brought in in ver. 12, is 
designed to call attention to its import. 2), an earthenware 
vessel, especially the wine jar (cf. Isa. xxx. 24, Lam. iv. 2), is 
here the emblem of man; cf. xviii. 6, Isa. xxix. 16. We must 
not, as Nag. does, suppose the simile to be used because such 
jars are an excellent emblem of that carnal aristocratic pride 
which lacked all substantial merit, by reason of their being of 
bulging shape, hollow within and without solidity, and of fragile 
material besides. No stress is laid on the bulging form aud 
hollowness of the jars, but only on their fulness with wine and 
their brittleness. Nor can aristocratic haughtiness be predi- 
cated of all the inhabitants of the land. The saying: Every 
jar is filled with wine, seemed so plain and natural, that those 
addressed answer: Of that we are well aware. “The answer is 
that of the psychical man, who dreams of no deeper sense” 
(Hitz.). Just this very answer gives the prophet occasion to 
expound the deeper meaning of this word of God’s. As one 
fills all wine jars, so must all inhabitants of the land be filled 
by God with wine of intoxication. Drunkenness is the effect 
of the intoxicating wine of God’s wrath, Ps. lx. 5. This wine 
Jahveh will give them (cf. xxv. 15, Isa. li. 17, etc.), so that, 
filled with drunken frenzy, they shall helplessly destroy one 
another. This spirit will seize upon all ranks: upon the kings 
who sit upon the throne of David, not merely him who was 
reigning at the time; upon the priests and prophets as leaders of 
the people; and upon all inhabitants of Jerusalem, the metropolis, 
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the spirit and temper of which exercises an unlimited influence 
upon the temper and destiny of the kingdom at large. I dash 
them one against the other, as jars are shivered when knocked 
together. Here Hitz. finds a foreshadowing of civil war, by 
which they should exterminate one another. Jeremiah was 
indeed thinking of the staggering against one another of 
drunken men, but in “dash them,” etc., adhered simply to the 
figure of jars or pots. But what can be meant by the shivering 
of pots knocked together, other than mutual destruction? The 
kingdom of Judah did not indeed fall by civil war; but who 
can deny that the fury of the various factions in Judah and 
Jerusalem did really contribute to the fall of the realm? The 
shattering of the pots does not mean directly civil war; it is 
given as the result of the drunkenness of the inhabitants, under 
which they, no longer capable of self-control, dash against and 
so destroy one another. But besides, the breaking of jars 
reminds us of the stratagem of Gideon and his 300 warriors, 
who, by the sound of trumpets and the smashing of jars, threw 
the whole Midianite camp into such panic, that these foes 
turned their swords against one another and fled in wild con- 
fusion: Jndg. vii. 19 ff., cf. too 1 Sam. xiv. 20. Thns shall 
Judah be broken without mercy or pity. To increase the 
emphasis, there is a cumulation of expressions, as in xxi. 7, 
xv. 5, ef. Ezek. v. 11, vii. 4, 9, ete—Ver. 15 ff. With this 
threatening the prophet couples a solemn exhortation not to 
leave the word of the Lord unheeded in their pride, but to give 
God the glory, ere judgment fall on them. To give God the 
glory is, in this connection, to acknowledge His glory by con- 
fession of apostasy from Him and by returning to Him in 
sincere repentance; cf. Josh. vii. 19, Mal. ii. 2. “Your God,” 
who has attested Himself to you as God. The Hiph. qn is 
not used intransitively, either here or in Ps. cxxxix. 12, but 
transitively: before He brings or makes darkness; cf. Amos 
viii. 9. Mountains of dusk, 7.2. mountains shrouded in dnsk, 
are the emblem of unseen stumbling-blocks, on which one 
stambles and falls. Light and darkness are well-known 
emblems of prosperity and adversity, welfare and misery. The 
suffix in MOY goes with ix, which is construed feminine here 


as in Job xxxvi. 82, Shadow of death = deep darkness ; DEY, 
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cloudy night, i.e. dark night. The Chet. myh is imperf., and to 
be read Mv"; the Keri N'Y is uncalled for and incorrect.—Ver. 
17. Knowing their obstinacy, the prophet adds: if ye hear it 
(what I have declared to you) not, my soul shall weep. In 
the concealment, quo secedere lugentes amant, ut impensius flere 
possint (Chr. B. Mich.). For the pride, se. in which ye persist. 
With tears mine eye shall run down because the flock of Jahveh, 
i.e. the people of God (cf. Zech. x. 3), is carried away into 
captivity (perfect. proph.). 

Vers. 18-27. The fall of the kingdom, the captivity of Judah, 
with upbraidings against Jerusalen for her grievous guilt in the 
matter of idolatry.—Ver. 18. “Say unto the king and to the 
sovereign lady: Sit you low down, for from your heads falls 
the crown of your glory. Ver. 19. The cities of the south are 
shut and no man openeth; Judah is carried away captive all of 
it, wholly carried away captive. Ver. 20. Lift up your eyes 
and behold them that come from midnight! Where is the 
flock that was given thee, thy glorions flock? Ver. 21. What 
wilt thou say, if He set over thee those whom thou hast ac- 
customed to thee as familiar friends, fora head? Shall not 
sorrows take thee, as a woman in travail? 22. Andif thou say 
in thine heart, Wherefore cometh this upon me? for the plenty 
of thine iniquity are thy skirts uncovered, thy heels abused. 
Ver. 23. Can an Ethiopian change his skin, and a leopard his 
spots? Then may ye also do good that are accustomed to 
doing evil. Ver. 24. Therefore will I scatter them like chaff 
that flies before the wind of the wilderness. Ver. 25. This is 
thy lot, thine apportioned inheritance from me, because thou 
hast forgotten me and trustedst in falsehood. Ver. 26. There- 
fore will I turn thy skirts over thy face, that thy shame be seen. 
Ver. 27. Thine adultery and thy neighing, the crime of thy 
whoredom upon the hills, in the fields, I have seen thine abomi- 
nations. Woe unto thee, Jerusalem! thou shalt not be made 
clean after how long a time yet!” 

From ver. 18 on the prophet’s discourse is addressed to the 
king and the queen-mother. The latter as such exercised great 
influence on the government, and is in the Books of Kings men- 
tioned alongside of almost all the reigning kings (ef. 1 Kings 
xv. 13, 2 Kings x. 13, etc.); so that we are not necessarily led 
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to think of Jechoniah and his mother in especial. To them he 
proclaims the loss of the crown and the captivity of Judah. 

Set yourselves low down (cf. Gesen. § 142, 8, b), i.e. descend from 
the throne; not in order to turn aside the threatening danger 
by humiliation, but, as the reason that follows shows, because 
the kingdom is passing from you. For fallen is OFNWN1», 

your head-gear, lit. what is about or on your head (leew hers: 
pointed nivx7, 1 Sam. xix. 13, xxvi. 7), namely, your splendid 
crown. The perf. here is prophetic. The crown falls when 
the king loses country and kingship. This is put expressly in 
ver. 19, The meaning of the first half of the verse, which is 
variously taken, may be gathered from the second. In the 
latter the complete deportation of Judali is spoken of as an 
accomplished fact, because it is as sure to happen as if it had 
taken place already. Accordingly the first clause cannot 
bespeak expectation merely, or be understood, as it is by Grotius, 
as meaning that Judah need hope for no help from Egypt. 
This interpretation is irreconcilable with “the cities of the 
south.” “The south” is the south country of Judah, cf. Josh. 
x. 40, Gen. xiii. 1, ete., and is not to be taken according to the 
prophetic use of “king of the south,” Dan. xi. 5, 9. The 
shutting of the cities is not to be taken, with Jerome, of siege 
by the enemy, as in Josh. vi. 1. There the closedness is other- 
wise illustrated: No man was going out or in; here, on the 
other hand, it is: Noman openeth. “Shut” is to be explained 
according to Isa. xxiv. 10: the cities are shut up by reason of 
ruins which block up the entrances to them; and in them is 
none that can open, because all Judah is utterly carried away. 

The cities of the south are mentioned, not because the enemy, 

avoiding the capital, had first brought the southern part of the 
land under his power, as Senuachenb had once advanced 
against Jerusalem from the south, 2 Kings xviii. 13 f., xix. 8 
(Graf, Nig., etc.), but because they were the part of the 
kingdom most remote for an enemy approaching from the 
north ; ; so that when they were taken, the land was reduced and 
the captivity of all Judah accomplished. For the form nos see 
Ew. § 194, a, Ges. § 75, Rem, 1. prDidyy is adverbial accusative : 


in entirety, like Ov», Ps. Iviii. 2, ete. For this cf, mda 
movi, Amos i. 6, 9. ‘ 
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The announcement of captivity is carried on in ver. 20, 
where we have first an account of the impression which the 
carrying away captive will produce upon Jerusalem (vers. 20 
and 21), and next a statement of the cause of that judgment 
(vers. 22-27). In ‘Y and ‘81 a feminine is addressed, and, 
as appears from the suffix in 03°, one which is collective. 
The same holds good of the following verses on to ver. 27, 
where Jerusalem is named, doubtless the inhabitants of it, per- 
sonified as the daughter of Zion—a frequent case. Nig. is 
wrong in supposing that the feminines in ver. 20 are called for 
by the previously mentioned queen-mother, that vers, 20-22 
are still addressed to her, and that not till ver. 23 is there a 
transition from her in the address to the nation taken col- 
lectively and regarded as the mother of the country. The 
contents of ver. 20 do not tally with Niag.’s view; for the 
queen-mother was not the reigning sovereign, so that the inha- 
bitants of the land could have been called her flock, however 
great was the influence she might exercise upon the king. The 
mention of foes coming from the north, and the question 
coupled therewith: Where is the flock? convey the thought 
that the flock is carried off by those enemies. The flock is the 
flock of Jahveh (ver. 17), and, in virtue of God’s choice of it, 
a herd of gloriousness. The relative clause: “ that was given 
thee,” implies that the person addressed is to be regarded as 
the shepherd or owner of the flock. This will not apply to the 
capital and its citizens; for the influence exerted by the capital 
in the country is not so great as to make it appear the shepherd 
or lord of the people. But the relative clause is in good 
keeping with the idea of the daughter of Zion, with which is 
readily associated that of ruler of land and people. It inti- 
mates the suffering that will he endured by the daughter of 
Zion when those who have been hitherto her paramours are 
set up as head over her. The verse is variously explained. 
The old transll. and comm. take by “IPB in the sense of visit, 
chastise ; so too Chr. B. Mich. and Ros.; and Ew. besides, 
who alters the text acc. to the LXX., changing “P5' into the 
plural *775:. For this change there is no sufficient reason ; and 
without such change, the signif. visit, punish, gives us no 
suitable sense. The phrase means also: to appoint or set over 
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anybody ; cf. e.g. xv.3. The subject can only be Jahvch. The 
words from FX) onwards form an adversative circumstantial 
clause: and yet thou hast accustomed them WY, for 28, to 
thee (cf. for W2> c. dx, x. 2). The connection of the words 
wane DPS depends upon the sig. assigned to Dabs, Gesen. 
(thes.) and Ros. still adhere to the meaning taken by Luther, 
Vat., and many others, viz. principes, princes, taking for the 
sense of the whole: whom thou hast accustomed (trained) to be 
princes over thee. This word is indeed the technical term for 
the old Edomitish chieftains of clans, Gen. xxxvi. 15 ff., and 
is applied as an archaic term by Zech. ix. 7 to the tribal princes 
of Judah; but it does not, as a general rule, mean prince, but 
familiar, friend, Ps. lv. 14, Prov. xvi. 28, Mic. vii. 5; ef. Jer. 
xi. 19. This being the well-attested signification, it is, in the 
first place, not competent to render 72) over or against thee 
(adversus te, Jerome); and Hitz.’s exposition: thou hast in- 
structed them to thy hurt, hast taught them a disposition 
hostile to thee, cannot be justified by usage. In the second 
place, ovsbs cannot be attached to the principal clause, “ set 
over thee,” and joined with “for a head:” if He set over thee— 
as princes for a head; but it belongs to “ hast accustomed,” 
while only “ for a head” goes with “if He set” (as de Wet., 
Umnbr., Niig., etc., construe). The prophet means the heathen 
kings, for whose favour Judah had hitherto been intriguing, 
the Babylonians and Egyptians. There is no cogent reason 
for referring the words, as many comm. do, to the Babylonians 
alone. For the statement is quite general throughout; and, on 
the one hand, Judah had, from the days of Ahaz on, courted 
the alliance not of the Babylonians alone, but of the Eeyptians 
too (ef. ii. 18); and, on the other hand, after the death of Josiah, 
Judah had become subject to Egypt, and had had to endure the 
grievous domination of the Pharaohs, as Jeremiah had threat- 
ened, ii. 16. If God deliver the daughter of Zion into the 
power of these her paramours, ze. if she be subjected to their 
rule, then will grief and pain seize on her as on a woman in 
childbirth ; cf. vi. 24, xxii. 23, ete. and nv, woman of bearing; 
so here only, elsewhere mp (cf. the passages cited) ; nab is 
infin, as in Isa. xxxvii. 3, 2 Kings xix. 3, Hos. ix. 11.—Ver. 22. 
This will befall the danghter of Zion for her sore transgressions, 
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Therefore will she be covered with scorn and shame. The 
manner of her dishonour, discovery of the skirts (here and 
esp. in ver. 26), recalls Nah. iii. 5, cf. Isa. xlvii. 38, Hos. ii. 5. 
Chr. B. Mich. and others understand the violent treatment of 
the heels to be the loading of the feet with chains; but the 
mention of heels is not in keeping with this. Still less can the 
exposure of the heels by the upturning of the skirts be called 
maltreatment of the heels; nor can it be that, as Hitz. holds, 
the affront is simply specialized by the mention of the heels 
instead of the person. The thing can only mean, that the 
person will be driven forth into exile barefoot and with violence, 
perhaps under the rod; cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 52.—Ver. 23. Judah will 
not escape this ignominious lot, since wickedness has so grown 
to be its nature, that it can as little cease therefrom and do 
good, as an Ethiopian can wash out the blackness of his skin, 
or a panther change its spots. The conseqnential clause intro- 
duced by OA¥ O3 connects with the possibility suggested in, but 
denied by, the preceding question: if that could happen, then 
might even ye do good. The one thing is as impossible as the 
other. And so the Lord must scatter Judah among the heathen, 
like stubble swept away by the desert wind, lit. passing by with 
the desert wind. The desert wind is the strong east wind that 
blows from the Arabian Desert; see on iv. 11. 

In ver. 25 the discourse draws to a conclusion in such a way 
that, after a repetition of the manner in which Jerusalem pre- 
pares for herself the doom announced, we have again, in brief 
and condensed shape, the disgrace that is to befall her. This 
shall be thy lot. Hitz. renders 7712 122: portion of thy gar- 
ment, that is allotted for the swelling folds of thy garment (cf. 
Ruth iii. 15, 2 Kings iv. 39), on the ground that 1) never 
means mensura, but garment only. This is, however, no con- 
clusive argument; since so many words admit of two plural 
forms, so that O%D might be formed from "7; and since so 
many are found in the singular in the forms of both genders, 
so that, alongside of 17, 12 might also be used in the sense of 
mensura ; especially as both the signiff. measure and garment 
are derived from the same root meaning of 712. We therefore 
adhere to the usual rendering, portio mensure tue, the share 
portioned out to thee. WN, causal, because. Trusted in false- 
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hood, ze. both in delusive promises (vii. 4, 8) and in the help 
of beingless gods (xvi. 19).—In the YBN lies the force of 
reciprocation: because thou hast forgotten me, etc., I too 
have taken means to make retribution on your unthankfulness 
(Calv.). The threatening of this verse is word for word from 
Nah. iii. 5.—For her lewd idolatry Jerusalem shall be carried 
off like a harlot amid mockery and disgrace. In ver. 27 the 
language is cumulative, to lay as great stress as possible on 
Jerusalem’s idolatrous ongoings. Thy lewd neighing, ie. thy 
ardent longing for and running after strange gods; ef. v. 8, 
ii, 24f. 8, as in Ezek. xvi. 27, xxii. 9, etc., of the crime 
of uncleanness, see on Lev. xviii. 17. The three words are 
accusatives dependent on ‘21, though separated from it by 
the specification of place, and therefore summed up again 
in “thine abominations.” The addition: in the field, after 
“ upon the hills,’ is meant to make more prominent the pub- 
licity of the idolatrous work. The concluding sentence: thou 
shalt not become clean for how long atime yet, is not to be 
regarded as contradictory of ver. 23, which affirms that the 
people is beyond the reach of reformation; ver. 23 is not a 
hyperbolical statement, reduced within its true limits here. 
What is said in ver. 23 is true of the present generation, which 
cleaves immoveably to wickedness. It does not exclude the 
possibility of a future reform on the part of the people, a puri- 
fication of it from idolatry. Only this cannot be attained for 
along time, until after sore and long-lasting, purifying judg- 


ments, Of. xii. 14 f,, ii, 18 ff. 


CHAP. XIV.-XVII.—-THE WORD CONCERNING THE DROUGHTS. 


The distress arising from a lengthened drought (xiv. 2-6) 
gives the prophet occasion for urgent prayer on behalf of his 
people (xiv. 7-9 and 19-22); but the Lord rejects all inter- 
cession, and gives the people notice, for their apostasy from 
Him, of their coming destruction by sword, famine, and pesti- 
lence (xiv. 10-18 and xv. 1-9). Next, the prophet complains 
of the persecution he has to endure, and is corrected by the 
Lord and comforted (xv. 10-21). Then he has his course of 
conduct for the future prescribed to him, since Judah is, for its 
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sins, to be cast forth into banishment, but is again to be restored 
(xvi. 1-xvii. 4). And the discourse concludes with general 
considerations upon the roots of the mischief, together with 
prayers for the prophet’s safety, and statements as to the way 
by which judgment may be turned aside. 

This prophetic word, though it had its origin in a special 
period of distress, does not contain any single discourse such as 
may have been delivered by Jeremial: before the people upon 
occasion of this calamity, but is, like the former sections, a sum- 
mary of addresses and utterances concerning the corruption of 
the people, and the bitter experiences to which luis office exposes 
the prophet. for these matters the special event above men- 
tioned serves as a starting-point, inasmuch as the deep moral 
degradation of Judah, which must draw after it yet sorer judg- 
ments, is displayed in the relation assumed by the people to the 
judgment sent on them at that time.—The various attempts of 
recent commentators to dissect the passage into single portions, 
and to assign these to special points of time and to refer them to 
particular historical occurrences, have proved an entire failure, 
as Graf himself admits. The whole discourse moves in the 
same region of thought and adheres to the same aspect of 
affairs as the preceding ones, without suggesting special his- 
torical relations. And there is an advance made in the pro- 
phetic declaration, only in so far as here the whole substance 
of the discourse culminates in the thought that, because of 
Judah’s being hardened in sin, the judgment of rejection can 
now in no way be turned aside, not even by the intercession of 
those whose prayers would have the greatest weight. 


Chap. xiv. l-xv. 9. THE USELESSNESS OF PRAYER ON BE- 
HALF OF THE PEOPLE.—The title in ver. 1 specifies the occa- 
sion for the following discourse: What came as word of Jahveh 
to Jeremiah concerning the drought. —Besides here, 7.7 WN is 
made to precede the 7 124 in xlvi. 1, xIvii. 1, xlix. "34; and 
so, by a kind of attraction, the peophecy which filloe: receives 
an outward connection with that which precedes. Concerning 
the matters of the droughts. niya, plur. of M2, Ps. ix. 10, 
x. 1, might mean harassments, troubles in general. But the 
description of a great drought, with which the prophecy begins, 
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taken along with xvii. 8, where N82 occurs, meaning drought, 
lit. cutting off, restraint of rain, shows that the plural here is 
to be referred to the sing. M¥a (cf. nitnvy from NAVY), and 
that it means the withholding of rain or drought (as freq. in 
Chald.). We must note the plur., which is not to be taken as 
intensive of a great drought, but points to repeated droughts. 
Withdrawal of rain was threatened as a judgment against the 
despisers of God’s word (Lev. xxvi. 19 f.; Deut. xi. 17, xxvii. 
23); and this chastisement has at various times been inflicted 
on the sinful people; cf. iii, 3, xii. 4, xxiii. 10, Hag. i. 10f. 
As the occasion of the present prophecy, we have therefore to 
regard not a single great drought, but a succession of droughts. 
Hence we cannot fix the time at which the discourse was com- 
posed, since we have no historical notices as to the particular 
times at which God was then punishing His people by with- 
drawing the rain. 

Vers. 2—6. Description of the distress arising from the drought. 
—Ver. 2. “ Judah mourneth, and the gates thereof languish, lie 
mourning on the ground, and the ery of Jerusalem goeth up. 
Ver. 3. Their nobles send their mean ones for water: they 
come to the wells, find no water, return with empty pitchers, 
are ashamed and confounded and cover their head. Ver. 4. 
For the ground, which is confounded, because no rain is fallen 
upon the earth, the husbandmen are ashamed, cover their head. 
Ver. 5. Yea, the hind also in the field, she beareth and 
forsaketh it, because there is no grass. Ver. 6. And the wild 
asses stand on the bare-topped heights, gasp for air like the 
jackals; their eyes fail because there is no herb.” 

The country and the city, the distinguished and the mean, 
the field and the husbandmen, are thrown into deep mourning, 
and the beasts of the field pine away because neither grass nor 
herb grows. This description gives a touching picture of the 
distress into which the land and its inhabitants have fallen for 
lack of rain. Judah is the kingdom or the country with its 
inhabitants ; the gates as used poetically for the cities with the 
citizens. Not mankind only, but the land itself mourns and 
pines away, with all the creatures that live on its ef. ver. 4, 
where the ground is said to he dismayed along with the tillers 
of it. The gates of the cities are mentioned as being the places 
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where the citizens congregate. SOON, fade away, pine, is 
strengthened by: are black, ze. inourn, down to the earth; 
pregnant for: set themselves mourning on the ground. As 
frequently, Jerusalem is mentioned alongside of Judah as being 
its capital. Their ery of anguish rises up to heaven. This 
universal mourning is specialized from ver. 3on. Their nobles, 
i.e. the distinguished men of Judah and Jerusalem, send their 
mean ones, i.e. their retainers or servants and maids, for 
water to the wells (0°23, pits, 2 Kings iii. 16, here cisterns). 
The Chet. “iv¥, here and in xlviii. 4, is an unusual form for 
‘ys, Keri. Finding no water, they return, their vessels empty, 
i.e. with empty pitchers, ashamed of their disappointed hope. 
wa is strengthened by the synonym 2030), Covering the head 
is a token of deep grief turned inwards upon itself; cf. 2 Sam. 
xv. 30, xix. 5. 2781 is the ground generally, AN is a 
relative clause: gue consternata est. “ Because no rain,” etc., 
literally as in 1 Kings xvii. 7—Even the beasts droop and 
perish, °3 is intensive: yea, even. The hind brings forth 
and forsakes, sc. the new-born offspring, because for want of 
grass she cannot sustain herself and her young. WY, injin. abs. 
set with emphasis for the temp. jin., as Gen. xli. 48, Ex. viii. 11, 
and often; cf. Gesen. § 131, 4, a, Ew. § 351, ¢. The hind was 
regarded by the ancients as tenderly caring for her young, cf. 
Boch. Hieroz. i. lib. 8, c. 17 (ii. p. 254, ed. Ros.). The wild 
asses upon the bleak mountain-tops, where these animals choose 
to dwell, gasp for air, because, by reason of the dreadful 
drought, it is not possible to get a breath of air even on the 
hills. Like the D'3n, jackals, cf. ix. 10, x. 22, ete. Vuly. lias 
dracones, with the Aram. versions; and Hitz. and Graf are of 
opinion that the mention of jackals is not here in point, and 
that, since D9 does not mean dracones, the word stands here, 
as in Ex. xxix. 3, xxxii. 2, for P24, the monster inhabiting the 
water, a crocodile or some kind of whale that stretches its 
head ont of the water to draw breath with gaping jaws. On 
this Nag. has well remarked: he cannot see why the gaping, 
panting jaws of the jackal should not serve as a figure in such 
a case as the present. Their eyes fail away—from exhaustion 
due to want of water. I¥Y, bushes and under-shrnbs, as dis- 
tinguished from NY, green grass, 
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Vers. 7-9. The prayer.—Ver. 7. “If our iniquities testify 
against us, O Jahveh, deal Thou for Thy name’s sake, for many 
are our backslidings; against Thee have we sinned. Ver. 8. 
Thou hope of Israel, his Saviour in time of need, why wilt Thou 
be as a stranger in the land, like a wayfarer that hath put up 
to tarry for a night? Ver. 9. Why wilt Thou be as a man 
astonied, as a mighty man that cannot help, and yet Thou art 
in the midst of us, Jahveh, and Thy name is named upon us 
—O leave us not!” 

The prophet utters this prayer in the name of his people 
(cf. ver. 11). It begins with confession of sore transgression. 
Thus the chastisement which has befallen them they have 
deserved as a just punishment; but the Lord is besought to 
help for His name’s sake, ze. not: “for the sake of Thy honour, 
with which it is not consistent that contempt of Thy will should 
go unpunished” (Hitz.). This interpretation suits neither the 
idea of the name of God nor the context. The name of God 
is the manifestation of God’s being. From Moses’ time on, God, 
as Jahveh, has revealed Himself as the Redeemer and Saviour 
of the children of Israel, whom He had adopted to be His 
people, and as God, who is merciful and gracious, long-suffer- 
ing, and of great goodness and faithfulness (Ex. xxxiv. 6). As 
such He is besought to reveal Himself now that they confess 
their backsliding and sin, and seek His grace. Not for the 
sake of His honour in the eyes of the world, lest the heathen 
believe He has no power to help, as Graf holds, for all reference 
to the heathen nations is foreign to this connection; but He is 
entreated to help, not to helie the hope of His people, because 
Israel sets its hope in Him as Saviour in time of need (ver. 9). 
If by withholding rain He makes His land and people to pine, 
then He does not reveal Hiniself as the lord and owner of 
Judah, not as the God that dwells amidst His people; but He 
seems a stranger passing through the land, who sets up His 
tent there only to spend the night, who “feels no share in the 
weal and woe of the dwellers therein” (Hitz.). This is the 
meaning of the question in ver. 8b. The ancient expositors 
take i) elliptically, asin Gen. xii. 8: that stretches out His 
tent to pass the night. Hitz., again, objects that the wayfarer 
does not drag a tent about with him, and, like Ew., takes this 
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verb in tlie sense of swerve from the direct route, cf. 2 Sam. 
ii. 19, 21, etc. But the reason alleged is not tenable; since 
travellers did often carry their tents with them, and 70), to turn 
oneself, is not used absolutely in the sig. to turn aside from the 
way, without the qualification: to the right or to the left. 
“1D is in use for to turn aside to tarry, to turn in, Jer. xv. 5. 
We therefore abide by the old interpretation, since “swerve 
from the way” has here no suitable meaning.—Ver. 9. The 
pleader makes further appeal to God’s almighty power. It is 
impossible that Jahveh can let Himself look like a man at his 
wit’s end or a nerveless warrior, as He would seem to be if He 
should not give help to His people in their present need. Since 
the time of A. Schultens the dz. Aey. DT is rendered, after 


the Arab. ede to make an unforeseen attack, by stupefactus, 


attonitus, one who, by reason of a sudden mischance, has lost 
his presence of mind and is helpless. This is in keeping with 
the next comparison, that with a warrior who has no strength 
to help. The passage closes with an appeal to the relation of 
grace which Jahveh sustains towards His people. 7) comes 
in adversatively: yet art Thou in our midst, ze. present to Thy 
people. Thy name is named upon us, ze. Thou hast revealed 
Thyself to us in Thy being as God of salvation; see on vii. 10. 
samnnby, lit. lay us not down, ze. let us not sink. 

Vers. 10-18. The Lord’s answer.—Ver. 10. “Thus saith 
Jahveh unto this people: Thus they loved to wander, their feet 
they kept not back; and Jahveh hath no pleasure in them, now 

-will He remember their iniquities and visit their sins. Ver. 11. 
And Jahveh hath said unto me: Pray not for this people for 
their good. Ver. 12. When they fast, I hear not their cry; 
and when they bring burnt-offering and meat-offering, I have 
no pleasure in them; but by sword, and famine, and pestilence 
will I consume them. Ver. 13. Then said I: Ah Lord Jahveh, 
behold, the prophets say to them, Ye shall see no sword, and 
famine shall not befall you, but assnred peace give I in this 
place. Ver. 14. And Jaliveh said unto me: Lies do the 
prophets prophesy in my name: I have not sent them, nor 
commanded them, nor spoken to them; lying vision, and divina- 
tion, and a thing of nought, and deceit of their heart they 
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prophesy to you. Ver. 15. Therefore thus saith Jahveh con- 
cerning the prophets that prophesy in my name, when I have 
not sent them, who yet say, Sword and famine shiall not 
be in this land: By sword and famine shall these prophets 
perish, Ver. 16. And the people to whom they prophesy shall 
lie cast out upon the streets of Jerusalem, by reason of the 
famine and of the sword, and none will bury them, them and 
their wives, their sons and their daughters; and I pour their 
wickedness upon them. Ver. 17, And thou shalt say to them 
this word: Let mine eyes run down with tears day and night 
and Jet them not cease; for with a great breach is broken the 
virgin-daughter of my people, with a very grievons blow. Ver. 
18. If I go forth into the field, behold the slain with the sword ; 
and if I come into the city, behold them that pine with famine ; 
for prophet and priest pass into a land and know it not.” 

To the prophet’s prayer the Lord answers in the first place, 
ver. 10, by pointing to the backsliding of the people, for which 
IIe is now punishing them. In the “ thus they love,” ete., lies a 
backward reference to what precedes. The reference is certainly 
not to the vain going for water (ver. 3), as Ch. B. Mich. and R. 
Salomo Haccohen thought it was; nor is it to the description 
of the animals afflicted by thirst, vers. 5 and 6, in which Nag. 
finds a description of the passionate, unbridled lust after idolatry, 
the real and final cause of the ruin that has befallen Israel. 
Where could be the likeness between the wild ass’s panting 
for breath and the wandering of the Jews? That to which the 
“thus” refers must be songht for in the body of the prayer to 
which Jahveh makes answer, as Ros. rightly saw. Not by any - 
means in the fact that in ver. 9 the Jews prided themselves on 
being the people of God and yet went after false gods, so that 
God answered: ita amant vacillare, as good as to say: ta 
instabiles illos esse, ué nunc ab ipso, nunc ab aliis auxilium 
querant (Ros.); for ¥3 cannot here mean the waving and 
swaying of reeds, but only the wandering after other gods, 
cf. ti. 23, 81. This is shown by the addition: they kept not 
back their feet, cf. with ii. 25, where in the same reference the 
withholding of the feet is enjoined. Graf is right in referring 
thus to the preceding prayer: “ Thus, in the same degree as 
Jaliveh las estranged Himself from His people (cf. vers. 8 
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and 9), have they estranged themselves from their God.” 
They loved to wander after strange gods, and so have brought 
on themselves God’s displeasure. Therefore punisliment comes 
on them. The second clause of the verse is a reminiscence 
of Hos. viii. 13.—After mentioning the reason why He punishes 
Judah, the Lord in ver. 11 f. rejects the prayer of the prophet, 
because He will not hear the people’s cry to Him. Neither by 
means of fasts nor sacrifice will they secure God’s pleasure. 
The prophet’s prayer implies that the people will humble them- 
selves and turn to the Lord. Hence God explains His rejection 
of the prayer by saying that He will give no heed to the 
people’s fasting and sacrifices. The reason of this appears 
from the context,—namely, because they turn to Him only in 
their need, while their heart still cleaves to the idols, so that 
their prayers are but lip-service, and their sacrifices a soulless 
formality. The suffix in D¥5 refers not to the sacrifices, but, 
like that in 803, to the Jews who, by bringing sacrifices, seek to 
win God’s love. ‘3, but, introducing the antithesis to “have no 
pleasure in them.” The sword in battle, famine, and pestilence, 
at the siege of the cities, are the three means by which God 
designs to destroy the backsliding people; cf. Lev. xxvi. 25 f. 
In spite of the rejection of his prayer, the prophet endeavours 
yet again to entreat God’s favour for the people, laying stress, 
ver. 13, on the fact that they had been deceived and confirmed 
in their infatuation by the delusive forecastings of the false 
prophets who promised peace. Peace of truth, ze. peace that 
rests on God’s faithfulness, and so: assured peace will I give 
you. Thus spoke these prophets in the name of Jaliveh; cf. 


sages cited furnishes sufficient ground for this. In xxxiii. 6 
the LXX..have rendered eipyyyv xal wiotw, in Isa. xxxix. 8, 
clpnvn Kat Sixacocvyn; giving thereby a clear proof that we 
cannot draw from their rendering any certain inferences as to 
the precise words of the original text. Nor do the parallels 
prove anything, since in them the expression often varies in 
detail. But there can be no donbt that in the month of the 
pseudo-prophets “assured peace” is more natural than “ peace 
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and truth.” But the Lord does not allow this excuse. He 
has not sent the prophets that so prophesy: they prophesy 
lying vision, divination, falsehood, and deceit, and shall them- 
selves be destroyed by sword and famine. ‘The cumulation of 
the words, “ lying vision,” ete., shows God’s wrath and indigna- 
tion at the wicked practices of these men. Graf wants to 
delete 1 before DN, and to couple 5x with ODP, so as to make 
one idea: prophecy of nought. For this he can allege none 
other than the erroneous reason that DDP, taken by itself, does 
not sufficiently correspond to “lying vision,” inasmuch as, he 
says, it has not always a bad sense attached to it; whereas the 
fact is that it is nowhere used for genuine prophecy. The 
Chet. Da and mon are unusual formations, for which the 
usual forms are substituted in the Keri. Deceit of their heart 
is not self-deceit, but deceit which their heart has devised; cf. 
xxiii. 26. But the people to whom these prophets prophesied 
are to perish by sword and famine, and to lie unburied in the 
streets of Jerusalem; cf. viii. 2, xvi. 4. They are not there- 
fore held excused because false prophets told them lies, for they 
have given credit to these lies, lies that flattered their sinful 
passions, and have not been willing to hear or take to heart the 
word of the true prophets, who preached repentance and return 
to God.' To Hitz. it seems surprising that, in describing the 
punishment which is to fall on seducers and seduced, there 
should not be severer judgment, in words at least, levelled 
against the seducers as being those involved in the deeper guilt ; 
whereas the very contrary is the case in the Hebrew text. 
Tiitz. further proposes to get rid of this discrepancy by conjec- 
tures founded on the LXX., yet without clearly informing us 
how we are to read. But the difficulty solves itself as soon as 


1 The Berleburg Bible says: ‘‘ They wish to have such teachers, and even to 
bring it about that there shall be so many deceiving workers, because they 
can hardly even endure or listen to the upright ones. That is the reason 
why it is to go no better with them than we see it is.” Calvin too has sug- 
gested the doubt: posset tamen videri parum humaniter agere Deus, quod 
tam duras penas infligit miseris hominibus, qui aliunde decepti sunt, and has 
then given the true solution: certum est, nist ultro mundus appeteret men- 
dacia, non tantam fore efficaciam diaboli ad fallendum. Quod igitur ita 
rapluntur hamines ad imposturas, hoe fit eorum culpa, quoniam magis pro~ 
peust sunt ad vanitatem, quam ut se Deo et verbo ejus subjiciant. 
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we pay attention to the connection. The portion of the dis- 
course before us deals with the judgment which is to burst on 
the godless people, in the course of which those who had seduced 
the people are only casually mentioned. For the purpose in 
hand, it was sufficient to say briefly of the seducers that they 
too should perish by sword and famine who affirmed that these 
punishments should not befall the people, whereas it was neces- 
sary to set before the people the terrors of this judgment in all 
their horror, in order not to fail of effect. With the reckon- 
ing of the various classes of persons: they, their wives, etc., cf. 
the account of their participation in idolatry, vii. 18. Hitz. 
rightly paraphrases *A25¥1: and in this wise will I pour out. 
ony3, not: the calamity destined for them, but: their wicked- 
ness which falls on them with its consequences, cf. ii. 19, Hos. 
ix. 15, for propheta videtur causam reddere, cur Deus horribile 
illud judictum exequi statuerit contra Judwos, nempe quoniam 
digni erant tali mercede (Calv.).—Ver. 17. The words, “and speak 
unto them this word,” surprise us, because no word from God 
follows, as in xiii. 12, but an exposition of the prophet’s feel- 
ings in regard to the dreadful judgment announced. Hence 
Dahl. and Ew. propose to join the words in question with what 
goes before, while at the same time Ew. hints a suspicion that 
an entire sentence has been dropped after the words. But for 
this suspicion there is no ground, and the joining of the words 
with the preceding context is contrary to the unfailing usage 
of this by no means infrequent formula, The true explanation 
is found in Kimchi and Calvin. The prophet is led to exhibit 
to the hardened people the grief and pain he feels in contem- 
plating the coming ruin of Judah, ué pavorem illis incuteret, st 
forte, cum hae audirent, resipiscerent (Kimchi). If not his 
words, then surely his tears; for the terrible calamity he has to 
announce must touch and stagger them, so that they may be 
persuaded to examine themselves and consider what it is that 
tends to their peace. To make impression on their hardened 
consciences, he depicts the appalling rnin, because of which his 
eyes run with tears day and night. On “run down,” etc., cf. 
ix. 17, xiii. 17, Lam. ii. 18, etc. “ Let them not cease” gives 
emphasis: not be silent, at peace, cf. Lam. ili. 49, i.e. weep 
incessantly day and night. The appellation of the people: 
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virgin-daughter of my people, i.e. daughter that is my people, 
cf. vii. 11, corresponds to the love revealing itself in tears. 
The depth of sorrow is further shown in the clause: with a 
blow that is very dangerous, cf. x. 19. In ver. 18 the prophet 
portrays the condition of things after the fall of Jerusalem : 
out upon the field are those pierced with the sword; in the city 
ayy ‘PNK, lit. suffering of famine, Deut. xxix. 21, here abstr. 
pro coner. of those pining in famine; and those that remain in 
life depart into exile. Instead of the people Jeremiah men- 
tions only the prophets and priests as being the flower of Ged’s 
people. 0D, to wander abont, in Hebr. usually in the way of 
commerce, here ace. to Aram. usage, possibly too with the idea 
of begging subjoined. In the wT No) Graf holds the } to be 
entirely out of place, while Hitz. pronounces against him. The 
words are variously taken; eg. and know nothing, wander 
about aimless and helpless. But with this the omission of the 
article with 728 is incompatible. The omission shows that 
“and know not” furnishes an attribute to “into a land.” We 
therefore translate: and know it not = which they know not, 
since the pronominal suffix is wont to be often omitted where it 
can without difficulty be supplied from the preceding clause. 

Vers. 19-22 and xv. 1-9. Lenewed supplication and repeated 
rejection of the same.—Ver. 19. ‘ Hast thou then really rejected 
Judah? or doth thy soul loathe Zion? Why hast Thou 
smitten ns, so that there is no healing for us? We look for 
peace, and there is no good ; for the time of healing, and behold 
terror! Ver. 20. We know, Jahveh, our wickedness, the 
imiquity of our fathers, for we have sinned against Thee. 
Ver. 21. Abhor not, for Thy name’s sake; disgrace not the 
throne of Thy glory ; remember, break not Thy covenant with 
us! Ver. 22. Are there among the vain gods of the Gentiles 
givers of rain, or will the heavens give showers? Art not 
Thou (He), Jahveh our God? and we hope in Thee, for Thou 
hast. made all these.” 

Chap. xv. 1. “ And Jahiveh said unto me: If Moses and 
Samuel stood hefore me, yet would not my soul incline to 
this people. Drive them from my face, that they go forth. 
Ver. 2. And if they say to thee: Whither shall we go forth? 
then say to them: Thus hath Jahyeh said—Such as are for 
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death, to death; and such as are for the sword, to the sword ; 
and such as are for the famine, to the famine; and such as are 
for the captivity, to the captivity. Ver. 8. And I appoint over 
them four kinds, saith Jaliveh: the sword to slay and the dogs 
to tear, the fowls of the heaven and the cattle of the earth, to 
devour and destroy. Ver. 4. And I give them up to be abused 
to all kingdoms of the earth, for Manasseli’s sake, the son of 
Hezekiah king of Judah, for what he did in Jerusalem. 
Ver. 5. For who shall have pity upon thee, Jerusalem? and 
who shall bemoan thee? and who shall go aside to ask after thy 
welfare? Ver. 6. Thou hast rejected me, saith Jahveh; thou 
goest backwards, and so I stretch forth mine hand against thee 
and destroy thee ; I am weary of repenting. Ver. 7. And I 
fan them with a fan into the gates of the land: bereave, ruin my 
people; from their ways they turned not. Ver. 8. More in 
number are his widows become unto me than the sand of the sea; 
J bring to them, against the mother of the young man, a spoiler 
at noon-day ; I cause to fall upon her suddenly anguish and 
terrors. Ver. 9. She that hath borne seven languisheth, she 
breatheth out her soul, her sun goeth down while yet it is day, 
she is put to shame and confounded; and their residue I give 
to the sword before their enemies, saith Jahveh.” 

The Lord had indeed distinctly refused the favour sought 
for Judah; yet the command to disclose to the people the 
sorrow of his own soul at their calamity (vers. 17 and 18) gave 
the prophet courage to renew his supplication, and to ask of 
the Lord if He had in very truth cast off Judah and Zion 
(ver. 19), and to set forth the reasons which made this seem 
impossible (vers. 20-22). In the question, ver. 19, the emphasis 
lies on the MOND, strengthened as it is by the inf. abs.: hast Thou 
utterly or really rejected? The form of the question is the 
same as that in ii. 14; first the double question, dealing with a 
state of affairs which the questioner is unable to regard as being 
actually the case, and then a further question, conveying 
wonder at what has happened. 33, loathe, cast from one, is 
synonymous with DN. The second clause agrees verbally with 
viii, 15. The reasons why the Lord cannot have wholly rejected 
Judah are: 1. That they acknowledge their wickedness. Con- 
fession of sin is the beginning of return to God; and in case of 
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such return, the Lord, by His compassion, has vouchsafed to 
His people forgiveness and the renewal of covenant blessings ; 
ef. Lev. xxvi. 41 ff., Dent. xxx. 2 ff. Along with their own evil 
doing, the transaression of their fathers is mentioned, cf. ii. 5 ff., 
vii. 25 ff., that full confession may be made of the entire weight 
of wickedness for which Israel has made itself answerable. So 
that, on its own account, Judah has no claim upon the help of its 
God. But the Lord may be moved thereto by regard for His 
name and the covenant relation, On this is founded the prayer 
of ver. 21: Abhor not, se. thy people, for Thy name’s sake, lest 
Thou appear powerless to help in the eyes of the nations; see 
on ver. 7 and on Num. xiv. 16. ba), lit. to treat as fools, see on 
Dent. xxxii. 15, here: make contemptible. The throne of the 
glory of God is the temple, where Jahveh sits enthroned over 
the ark of the covenant in the holy of holies, Ex. xxv. 22, 
etc. The destruction of Jerusalem would, by the sack of the 
temple, dishonour the throne of the Lord. The object to “ re- 
member,” viz. “ Thy covenant,” comes after “break not.’ The 
remembering or rememberedness of the covenant is shown in 
the not breaking maintenance of the same; cf. Lev. xxvi. 44 f. 
Lastly, we have in ver, 22 the final motive for supplication: 
that the Lord alone can put an end to trouble. Neither the 
vain gods of the heathen (20, see vill, 19) can procure rain, 
nor can the heaven, as one of the powers of nature, without 
power from God. 817 ARN, Thon art (si is the copula between 
snbject and predicate). Thou hast made all these. Not: the 
heaven and the earth, as Hitz. and Gr. would make it, after 
Isa. xxxvii. 16; still less is it, with Calv.: the punishment in- 
flicted on us; but, as nbs demands, the things mentioned imme- 
diately before: carluim, pluvias et quidquid est in omni rerum 
natura, Ros. Only when thus taken, does the clause contain 
any motive for: we wait upon Thee, i.e. expect from Thee 
help out of onr trouble. It further clearly appears from this 
verse that the supplication was called forth by the calamity 
depicted in vers. 2-5. 

Chap. xv. 1-9. Decisive refusal of the petition Ver. 1. 
Even Moses and Samuel, who stood so far in God’s favour that 
by their supplications they repeatedly rescned their people from 
overwhelming ruin (cf, Ex. xvii. 11, xxii. 11 f., Num. xiv. 13 ff., 
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and 1 Sam. vii. 9 f., xii. 17 f., Ps. xcix. 6), if they were to 
come now before the Lord, would not incline His love towards 
this people. ON indicates the direction of the soul towards any 
one; in this connection: the inclination of it towards the people. 
He has cast off this people and will no longer let them come 
before His face. In vers. 2-9 this is set forth with terrible 
earnestness. We must supply the object, “this people,” to 
“drive” from the preceding clause. From my face” implies 
the people’s standing before the Lord in the temple, where they 
had appeared bringing sacrifices, and by prayer invoking His 
help (xiv. 12). To go forth from the temple=to go forth from 
God’s face. Ver. 2. But in case they ask where they are to go 
to, Jeremiah is to give them the sarcastic direction: Each to 
the destruction allotted to him. He that is appointed to death, 
shall go forth to death, etc. The clauses: such as are for death, 
etc., are to be filled up after the analogy of 2 Sam. xv. 20, 
2 Kings viii. 1, so that before the second “death,” “sword,” etc., 
we supply the verb “shall go.’ There are mentioned four 
kinds of punishments that are to befall the people. The 
“death” mentioned over and above the sword is death by 
disease, for which we have in xiv. 12 724, pestilence, disease ; 
ef. xliii. 11, where death, captivity, and sword are mentioned 
together, with Ezek, xiv. 21, sword, famine, wild beasts, and 
disease (1271), and xxxiii. 27, sword, wild beasts, and disease. 
This doom is made more terrible in ver. 3. The Lord will 
appoint over them (7?B as in xiii. 21) four kinds, ie. four 
different destructive powers which shall prepare a miserable 
end for them. One is the sword already mentioned in ver. 2, 
which slays them; the three others are to execute judgment on 
the dead: the dogs which shall tear, mutilate, and partly devour 
the dead bodies (cf. 2 Kings ix. 85, 37), and birds and beasts 
of prey, vultures, jackals, and others, which shall make an end 
of such portions as are left by the dogs. In ver. 4 the whole 
is summed up in the threatening of Deut. xxviii. 25, that the 
people shall be delivered over to be abused to all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and the cause of this terrible judgment is men- 
tioned. The Chet. nyv is not to be read YM, but AYit, and is the 
contracted form from MY, see on Deut. xxviil. 25, from the 
ad. YX, lit. tossing hither and thither, hence for maltreatment. 
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For the sake of King Manasseh, who by his godless courses 
had filled up the measnre of the people's sins, so that the Lord 
must cast Judah away from His face, and give it up to the 
heathen to be chastised; cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3, with the 
exposition of these passages ; and as to what Manasseh did, see 
2 Kings xxi. 1-16. 

In vers. 5-9 we have a still further account of this appalling 
judgment and its causes. The grounding ‘3 in ver. 5 attaches to 
the central thought of ver.4. The sinful people will be given up 
to all the kingdoms of the earth to be ill used, for no one will or 
can have compassion on Jerusalem, since its rejection by God is 
a just punishment for its rejection of the Lord (ver. 6). “ Have 
pity” and “bemoan” denote loving sympathy for the fall of 
the unfortunate. bon, to feel sympathy; 733, to lament and 
bemoan. “8d, to swerve from the straight way, and turn aside 
or enter into any one’s house; cf. Gen. xix. 2 f., Ex. iii. 3, etc. 
? nioyip No to inquire of one as to his health, cf. Ex. xviii. 7; 
then: to salute one, to desire a Diy, Gen. xlili. 27, Judg. 
xvill. 15, and often. Not only will none show sympathy for 
Jerusalem, none will even ask how it goes with her welfare. 
Ver. 6. The reason of this treatment: because Jerusalem has 
dishonoured and rejected its God, therefore He now stretches 
out His hand to destroy it. To go backwards, instead of 
following the Lord, cf. vii. 24. This determination the Lord 
will not change, for He is weary of repenting. 073 frequently 
of the withdrawal, in grace and pity, of a divine decree to punish, 
cf. iv. 28, Gen. vi. 6 f., Joel ii. 14, etc.—Ver. 7. DUN) is a 
continuation of 0%), ver. 6, and, like the latter, is to be under- 
stood prophetically of what God has irrevocably determined to 
do. It is not a description of what is past, an allusion to the 
battle lost at Megiddo, as Hitz., carrying out his & priori system 
of slighting prophecy, supposes. To take the verbs of this verse 
as proper preterites, as J. D. Mich. and Ew. also do, is not in 
keeping with the contents of the clauses. In the first clause 
Ew. and Gr. translate /289 “WY gates, ie. exits, boundaries of 
the earth, and thereby understand the remotest lands of the 
earth, the four corners or extremities of the earth, Isa. xi. 12 
(Ew.). But “gates” cannot be looked on as corners or 
extremities, nor are they ends or borders, but the inlets and 
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outlets of cities. For how can a man construe to himself the 
ends of the earth as the outlets of it? where could one go to 
from there? Hence it is impossible to take YI87 of the earth 
in this case; it is the land of Judah. The gates of the land 
are either mentioned by synecdoche for the cities, cf. Mic. v. 
5, or are the approaches to the land (cf. Nah. iti, 18), its outlets 
and inlets. Here the context demands the latter sense. 7, to 
fan, ¢. 3 loci, to scatter into a place, cf. Ezek. xii. 15, xxx. 26: fan 
into the outlets of the land, ¢.e. cast out of the land. boy, make 
the people childless, by the fall in battle of the sons, the young 
men, cf. Ezek. v.17. The threat is intensified by ‘M138, added 
as asyndeton. The last clause: from their ways, etc., subjoins 
the reason.—Ver. 8. By the death of the sons, the women lose 
their husbands, and become widows. is the dative of sym- 
pathetic interest. “Sand of the sea” is the figure for a count- 
less number. 5%? is poetic plural; cf. Ps. Ixxviti. 27, Job vi. 3. 
On these defenceless women come suddenly spoilers, and these 
mothers who had perhaps borne seven sons give up the ghost and 
perish without succour, because their sons have fallen in war. 
Thus proceeds the portrayal as Hitz. has well exhibited it. 
“3N2 ON by is variously interpreted. We must reject the view 
taken by Ch. B. Mich. from the Syr. and Arab. versions: upon 
mother and young man; as also the view of Rashi, Cler., Eichh., 
Dahl, ete., that D8 means the mother-city, ie. Jerusaleni. 
The true rendering is that of Jerome and Kimchi, who have 
been followed by J. D. Mich., Hitz., Ew., Graf, and Nag.: 
upon the mother of the youth or young warrior. This view is 
favoured by the correspondence of the woman mentioned in 
ver. 9 who had borne seven sons. Both are individualized as 
women of full bodily vigour, to lend vividness to the thought 
that no age and no sex will escape destruction, O5Y¥3, at clear 
noontide, when one least looks for an attack. Thus the word 
corresponds with the “suddenly” of the next clause. VY, 
Aramaic form for 1%, Isa. xiii. 8, pangs. The bearer of seven, 
i.e. the mother of many sons. Seven as the perfect number of 
children given in blessing by God, cf. 1 Sam. ii. 5, Ruth iv. 15. 
“She breathes out her life,” cf. Job xxxi. 39. Graf wrongly: 
she sighs. The sun of her life sets ([83) while it is still day, 
before the evening of her life has been reached, cf. Am. viii. 9. 
VOL. I. R 
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“Ts put to shame and confounded” is not to be referred to the 
son, but the mother, who, bereaved of her children, goes covered 
with shame to the grave. The Keri 82 for 782 is an unneces- 
sary change, since WY is also construed as fem., Gen. xv. 17. 
The description closes with a glance cast on those left in life 
after the overthrow of Jerusalem. These are to be given to 
the sword when in flight before their enemies, ef. Mic. vi. 14. 


Vers. 10-21. CoMPLAINT OF THE PROPHET, AND SOOTHING 
ANSWER OF THE Lorp.—His sorrow at the rejection by God 
of his petition so overcomes the prophet, that he gives utterance 
to the wish: he had rather not have been born than live on in 
the calling in which he must ever foretell misery and ruin to 
his people, thereby provoking hatred and attacks, while his 
heart is like to break for grief and fellow-feeling ; whereupon 
the Lord reprovingly replies as in vers. 11-14. 

Ver. 10. “Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast born me, 
aman of strife and contention to all the earth! I have not 
lent out, nor have men lent to me; all curse me. Ver. 11. 
Jahveh saith, Verily I strengthen thee to thy good; verily I 
cause the enemy to entreat thee in the time of evil and of 
trouble. Ver. 12. Does iron break, iron from the north and 
brass? Ver. 13. Thy substance and thy treasures give I for 
a prey without a price, and that for all thy sins, and in all thy 
borders, Ver. 14. And cause thine enemies bring it into a 
land which thou knowest not; for fire burneth in mine anger, 
against you it is kindled.” 

Woe is me, exclaims Jeremiah in ver. 10, that my mother 
brought me forth! The apostrophe to his mother is significant 
of the depth of his sorrow, and is not to be understood as if he 
were casting any reproach on his mother ; it is an appeal to his 
mother to share with him his sorrow at his lot. This lament is 
consequently very different from Job’s cursing of the day of his 
birth, Job iii. 1. The apposition to the suffix “ me,” the man 
of strife and contention, conveys the meaning of the lament in 
this wise: me, who must yet be a man, with whom the whole 
world strives and contends. Ew. wrongly renders it: “ to be 
a man of strife,” ete. ; for it was not his mother’s fault that he 
became such an one. The second clause intimates that he has 
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not provoked the strife and contention. 73, lend, te. give on 
loan, and with 3, to lend to a person, lend out; hence 7¥3, 
debtor, and 123 7Y, creditor, Isa. xxiv. 2. These words are not 
an individualizing of the thought: all interchange of friendly 
services between me and human society is broken off (Hitz.). 
For intercourse with one’s fellow-men does not chiefly, or in 
the foremost place, consist in lending and borrowing of gold 
and other articles. Borrowing and lending is rather the fre- 
quent occasion of strife and ill-will ;} and it is in this reference 
that it is here brought up. Jeremiah says he has neither as 
bad debtor or disobliging creditor given occasion to hatred and 
quarrelling, and yet all curse him. This is the meaning of the 
last words, in which the form bop is hard to explain. The 
rabbinical attempts to clear it up by means of a commingling 
of the verbs ‘sp and nbp are now, and reasonably, given up. 
Ew. (Gram. § 350, c) wants to make it "22200 ; but probably 
the form has arisen merely out of the wrong dividing of a word, 
and ought to be read 0) pbs. So read most recent scholars, 
after the example of J. D. Mich.; ef. also Bottcher, Grammat. 
ii. S. 322, note. It is true that we nowhere else find pads ; but 
we find an analogy in the archaic pada, In its favour we 
have, besides, the circumstance, that the heavy form 07 is by 
preference appended to short words; see Béttcher, as above, 
S. 21—To this complaint the Lord makes answer in vers. 
11-14, first giving the prophet the prospect of complete vindi- 
cation against those that oppose him (ver. 11), and then (vers. 
12-14) pointing to the circumstances that shall compel the 
people to this result. The introduction of God’s answer by 
mY IDX without nd is found also in xlvi. 25, where Graf erro- 
neously seeks to join the formula with what precedes. In the 
present 11th verse the want of the mb is the less felt, since the 
word from the Lord that follows bears in the first place upon 
the prophet himself, and is not addressed to the people. ND DN 
is a particle of asseveration, introducing the answer which 
follows with a solemn assurance. The vowel-points of WNW 
require TIW, 1 pers. perf., from MY =the Aram. NI, loose, 
solve (Dan. v. 12): I loose (free) thee to thy good. The Chet. 

1 Calvin aptly remarks: Unde enim inter homines et lites et jurgia, nist 
quia male inter ipsos convenit, dum ultro et citro negotiantur ? 
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is variously read and rendered. By reason of the preceding 
xd DN, the view is improbable that we have here an infinitive ; 
either JOW, inf. Pi. of Ww in the sig. inflict suffering: “ thy 
affliction becomes welfare” (Hitz.) ; or WW, inf. Kal of MY, 
set free: thy release falls out to thy good (Ros. etc.). The 
context suggests the 1 pers. perf. of TY, against which the de- 
fective written form is no argument, since this occurs frequently 
elsewhere, e.g. 303Y, Nah. i.12. The question remains: whether 
we are to take 7% according to the Hebrew usage: I afflict 
thee to thy good, harass thee to thine advantage (Gesen. in the 


thes. p. 1482, and Nag.), or according to the Aramaic (¢s) in 


the sig. firmabo, stabiliam: I strengthen thee or support thee to 
thy good (Ew., Maur.). We prefer the latter rendering, because 
the saying: I afflict thee, is not true of God; since the prophet’s 
troubles came not from God, nor is Jeremiah complaining of 
affliction at the hand of God, but only that he was treated as 
an enemy by all the world. rine, for good, as in Ps. exix, 122, 
so that it shall fall out well for thee, lead to a happy issue, for 
which we have elsewhere nin, xiv. 11, Ps. Ixxxvi. 17, Neh. 
v. 19.—This happy issue is disclosed in the second clause: I 
bring it about that the enemy shall in time of trouble turn 
himself in supplication to thee, because he shall recognise in 
the prophet’s prayers the only way of safety; ef. the fulfilment 
of this promise, xxi. 1 f., xxvii. 3, xxxviii, 14 ff., sli, 2. 3257, 
here causative, elsewhere only with the sig. of the Kal, e.g. 
xxxvi. 25, Isa. lili, 12, “The enemy,” in unlimited gene- 
rality : each of thine adversaries. That the case will turn out 
so is intimated by vers. 12-14, the exposition of which is, how- 
ever, difficult and much debated. Ver. 12 is rendered either : 
can iron (ordinary iron) break northern iron and brass (the 
first “iron” being taken as subject, the second as object)? or: 
can one break iron, (namely) iron of the north, and brass 
(“iron” being taken both times as object, and “ break” having 
its subject indefinite)? or: can iron... break (Yi) intrans. 
as in xi. 16)? Of these three translations the first has little 
probability, inasmuch as the simile of one kind of iron breaking 
another is unnatural, But Hitz.’s view is wholly unnatural : 
that the first “iron” and “ brass” are the object, and that “iron 
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from the north” is subject, standing as it does between the 
two objects, as in Cant. v. 6, where, however, the construction 
alleged is still very doubtful. Nor does the sense, which would 
in this way be expressed, go far to commend this rendering. 
By iron and brass we would then have to understand, according 
to vi. 28, the stiff-necked Jewish people; and by iron from the 
north, the calamity that was to come from the north. Thus 
the sense would be: will this calamity break the sullen obsti- 
nacy of the prophet’s enemies? will it make them pliable? 
The verse would thus contain an objection on the part of the 
prophet against the concession vouchsafed by God in ver. 11. 
With this idea, however, vers. 11-14 are emphatically not in 
harmony. The other two translations take each a different 
view of the sense. The one party understand by iron and brass 
the prophet; the other, either the Jewish people or the northern 
might of the Chaldean empire. Holding that the prophet 
is so symbolized, L. de Dien and Umbr. give the sense thus: 
“Let him but bethink him of his immoveable firmness against 
the onsets of the world; in spite of all, he is iron, northern iron 
and brass, that cannot be broken.” Thus God would here be 
speaking to the prophet. Dahl., again, holds the verse to be 
spoken by the prophet, and gives the sense: Oan I, a frail and 
feeble man, break the determination of a numerous and stiff- 
necked nation? Against the latter view the objection already 
alleged against Hitz. is decisive, showing as it did that the 
verse cannot be the prophet’s speech or complaint; against the 
former, the improbability that God would call the prophet iron, 
northern iron and brass, when the very complaint he was 
making showed how little of the firmness of iron he had abont 
him. If by the northern iron we understand the Jewish people, 
then God would here say to the prophet, that he should always 
contend in vain against the stiff-neckedness of the people 
(Eichh.). This would have been but small comfort for him. 
But the appellation of northern iron does not at all fit the 
Jewish people. For the observation that the hardest iron, the 
steé] made by the Chalybes in Pontus, was imported from the 
north, does not serve the turn; since a distinction between 
ordinary iron and very hard iron nowhere else appears in the 
Old Testament. The attribute “from the north” points 
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manifestly to the iron sway of the Chaldean empire (Ros., 
Ew., Maur., and many others); and the meaning of the verse 
can only be this: As little as a man can break iron, will the 
Jewish people be able to break the hostile power of the north 
(xiii. 20). Taken thus, the pictorial style of the verse contains 
a suggestion that the adversaries of the prophet will, by the 
crushing power of the Chaldeans, be reduced to the condition 
of turning themselves in supplication to the prophet— With 
this vers. 13 and 14 are thus connected: This time of evil and 
tribulation (ver. 10) will not last long. Their enemies will 
carry off the people’s substance and treasures as their booty 
into a strange land. These verses are to be taken, with Umbr., 
as a declaration from the mouth of the Lord to His guilt-bur- 
dened people. This appears from the contents of the verses. 
The immediate transition from the address to the prophet to 
that to the people is to be explained by the fact, that both the 
prophet’s complaint, ver. 10, and God’s answer, vers. 11-13, 
have a full bearing on the people; the prophet’s complaint at 
the attacks on the part of the people serving to force them to a 
sense of their obstinacy against the Lord, and God’s answer to 
the complaint, that the prophet’s announcement will come true, 
and that he will then be justified, serving to crush their sullen 
doggedness, The connection of thought in vers. 13 and 14 is 
thus: The people that so assaults thee, by reason of thy threat- 
ening judginent, will not break the iron might of the Chaldeans, 
but will by them be overwhelmed. It will come about as thou 
hast declared to them in my name; their substance and their 
treasures will I give as booty to the Chaldeans, mp2 NP = 
aban) nda, Isa. lv. 1, not for purchase-money, i.e. freely. As 
God sells His people for nought, i.e. gives them up to their 
encmies (cf. Isa, lii. 38, Ps. xliv. 13), so here He threatens to 
deliver up their treasures to the enemy as a booty, and for 
nought. When Graf says that this last thought has no suffi- 
cient meaning, his reasons therefor do not appear. Nor is 
there anything “ peculiar,” or such as could throw suspicion 
on the passage, in the juxtaposition of the two qualifying 
phrases: and that for all thy sins, and in all thy borders. The 
latter phrase bears unmistakeably on the treasures, not on the 
sins. “Cause... to bring it,” lit. I canse them (the treasures) 
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to pass with thine enemies into a-land which thou knowest not, 
ae. I cause the enemies to bring them, etc. Hitz. and Graf 
erroneously: I carry thine enemies away into a land; which 
affords no suitable sense. The grounding clause: for hire, etc., 
is taken from Deut. xxxii. 22, to show that that threatening of 
judgment contained in Moses’ song is abont to come upon 
degenerate Judah, “ Against you it is kindled” apply the 
words to Jeremiah’s contemporaries.? 

Vers. 15-18. Jeremiah continues his eomplaint.—Ver. 15. 
“Thou knowest it, Jahveh; remember me, and visit me, and 
revenge me on my persecutors! Do not, in Thy long-suffering, 
take me away; know that for Thy sake I bear reproach. Ver. 
16. Thy words were found, and I did eat them; and Thy words 
were to me a delight and the joy of my heart: for Thy name 
was named upon me, Jahveh, God of hosts. Ver. 17. I sat 
not in the assembly of the laughers, nor was merry ; because of 
Thy hand I sat solitary; for with indignation Thou hast filled me. 
Ver. 18. Why is my pain perpetual, and my wound malignant ? 
will not heal. Wilt Thou really be to me as a deceiving brook, 
a water that doth not endure?” 

The Lord’s answer, vers. 11-14, has not yet restored tran- 
quillity to the prophet’s mind;-since in it his vindication by 


1 Vers. 11-14 are pronounced spurious by Hitz., Graf, and Nag., on the 
ground that vers. 13 and 14 are a mere quotation, corrupted in the text, 
from xvii. 3, 4, and that all the three verses destroy the connection, con- 
taining an address to the people that does not at all fit into the context. 
But the interruption of the continuity could at most prove that the verses 
had got into a wrong place, as is supposed by Ew., who transposes them, 
and puts them uext to ver. 9. But for this change in place there are no 
sufficient grounds, since, as our exposition of them shows, the verses in 
question can be very well understood in the place which they at present 
eceupy. The other allegation, that vers. 13 and 14 are a quotation, cor- 
rupted in text, from xvii. 3, 4, is totally without proof. In xvii. 3, 4 we 
have simply the central thoughts of the present passage repeated, but modi- 
fied to suit their new context, after the manner characteristic of Jeremiah. 
The genuineness of the verses is supported by the testimony of the LXX., 
which has them here, while it omits them in xvii. 3, 4; and by the fact, 
that it is inconceivable they should have been interpolated as a gloss in a 
wholly unsuitable place. For those who impugn the genuineness have not 
even made the attempt to show the possibility or probability of such a gloss 
arising. 
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means of the abasement of his adversaries had been kept at an 
indefinite distance. And so he now, ver. 15, prays the Lord to 
revenge him on his adversaries, and not to let him perish, since 
for His sake he bears reproach. The object to “Thou knowest, 
Lord,” appears from the context,—namely: “ the attacks which 
I endure,” or more generally: Thou knowest my case, my 
distress. At the same time he clearly means the harassment 
detailed in ver. 10, so that “ Thou knowest” is, as to its sense, 
directly connected with ver. 10. But it by no means follows 
from this that vers. 11-14 are not original; only that Jeremiah 
did not feel his anxiety put at rest by the divine answer con- 
veyed in these verses. In the climax: Remember me, visit me, 
i.e. turn Thy care on me, and revenge me, we have the utter- 
ance of the importunity of his prayer, and therein, too, the 
extremity of his distress. According to Thy long-suffering, 
ie. the long-suffering Thou showest towards my persecutors, 
take me not away, #.e. do not deliver me up to final ruin. This 
prayer he supports by the reminder, that for the Lord’s sake he 
bears reproach; ef. Ps. lxix. 8. Further, the imperative: know, 
recognise, bethink thee of, is the utterance of urgent prayer. 
Tn ver. 16 he exhibits how he suffers for the Lord’s sake. The 
words of the Lord which came to him he has received with 
eagerness, as it had been the choicest dainties. “Thy words 
were found” intimates that he had come into possession of them 
as something actual, without particularizing how they were 
revealed. With the figurative expression: I ate them, cf. the 
symbolical embodiment of the figure, Ezek. ii. 9, iii. 3, Apoc. x. 
9f. The Keri 7121 is an uncalled for correction, suggested 
by the preceding “7, and the Chet. is perfectly correct. Thy 
words turned out to me a joy and delight, because Thy name 
was named upon me, t.e. because Thou hast revealed Thyself to 
me, hast chosen me to be the proclaimer of Thy word.—Ver. 17. 
To this calling he has devoted his whole life: has not sat in the 
assembly of the laughers, nor made merry with them; but sat 
alone, i.e. avoided all cheerful company. Because of Thy hand, 
i.e. because Thy hand had laid hold on me. The hand of Jaliveh 
is the divine power which took possession of the prophets, 
transported their spirit to the ecstatic domain of inner vision, 
and impelled to prophesy; cf. xx. 7, Isa. viii, 11, Ezek. i. 3, ete. 
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Alone I sat, because Thou hast filled me with indignation. Oyt 
is the wrath of God against the moral corruptness and infatua- 
tion of Judah, with which the Spirit of God has filled Jeremiah 
in order that he may publish it abroad, cf. vi. 11. The sadness 
of what he had to publish filled his heart with the deepest grief, 
and constrained him to keep far from all cheery good fellowship. 
—Ver. 18. Why is my pain become perpetual? “My pain” is 
the pain or grief he feels at the judgment he has to announce 
to the people; not his pain at the hostility he has on that 
account to endure. M¥3 adverbial =M¥32, as in Am. i. 11, Ps. 
xill. 2, ete. “My wound,” the blow that has fallen on him. 
NVM, malignant, is explained by “ (that) will not heal,” cf. xxx. 
12, Mic. i. 9. The clause ‘3) Mn {9 still depends on ma, 
and the infin. gives emphasis: Wilt Thou really be? 2158, lit. 
lying, deception, means here, and in Mic. i. 16, a deceptive 
torrent that dries up in the season of drought, and so disappoints 
the hope of finding-water, cf. Job vi. 15 ff. “A water,” etc. 
is epexegesis: water that doth not endure. To this the Lord 
answers— 

Vers. 19-21. By reprimanding his impatience, and by again 
assuring him of His protection and of rescue from the power of 
his oppressors.—Ver. 19. “ Therefore thus saith Jahveh: If 
thou return, then will I bring thee again to serve me; and if 
thou separate the precious from the vile, thou shalt be as my 
mouth. They will return to thee, but thou shalt not return 
unto them. Ver. 20. And I make thee unto this people a 
strong wall of brass, so that they fight against thee, but prevail 
not against thee; for I am with thee, to help thee and to save 
thee, saith Jahveh. Ver. 21. And I save thee out of the hand 
of the wicked, and deliver thee out of the clutch of the violent.” 

In the words: if thou return, lies the reproach that in his 
complaint, in which his indignation had hurried him on to donbt 
God’s faithfulness, Jeremiah had sinned and must repent. 
17US is by many commentators taken adverbially and joined 
with the following words: then will I again cause thee to stand 
before me. But this adverbial use has been proved only for 
the Kal of 2, not for the Hiphil, which must here be taken by 
itself: then will I bring thee again, sc. into proper relations with 
me—namiely, to stand before me, i.e. to be my servant. ‘Toy 
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‘a5, of the standing of the servant before his lord, to receive 
his commands, and so also of prophets, cf. 1 Kings xvii. 1, xviii. 
15, 2 Kings iii. 14, ete. In the words: if thou make to go 
forth, ic. separate the precious from the vile, we have the 
figure of metal-refining, in course of which the pure metal is 
by fusion parted from the earthy and other ingredients mixed 
with it, The meaning of the figure is, however, variously 
understood. Some think here, unfittingly, of good and bad 
men; so Chald. and Rashi: if thou cause the good to come 
forth of the bad, turn the good into bad; or, if out of the evil 
mass thou cause to come forth at least a few as good, ze. if thou 
convert them (Ch. B. Mich., Ros., etc.). For we cannot here 
have to do with the issue of his labours, as Graf well remarks, 
since this did not lie in his own power. Just as little is the case 
one of contrast between God’s word and man’s word, the view 
adopted by Ven., Eichh., Dahl., Hitz., Ew. The idea that Jere- 
miah presented man’s word for God’s word, or God’s word mixed 
with spurious, human additions, is utterly foreign to the context ; 
nay, rather it was just because he declared only what God 
imposed on him that he was so hard bested. Further, that idea 
is wholly inconsistent with the nature of true prophecy. Maurer 
has hit upon the truth: s¢ gue pretiosa in te sunt, admiztis 
liberaveris sordibus, si virtutes quas habes maculis liberaveris 
impatientice et tracundie ; with whom Graf agrees. ‘53 (with 
the so-called 3 verit.), as my mouth shalt thou be, i.e. as the 
instrament by which I speak, cf. Ex. iv. 16. Then shall his 
labours be crowned with success. They (the adversaries) will 
turn themselves to thee, in the manner shown in ver. 11, but 
thou shalt not turn thyself to them, te. not yield to their wishes 
or permit thyself to be moved by them from the rizht way. 
Ver. 20 f. After this reprimand, the Lord renews to him the 
promise of His most active support, such as He had promised 
him at his call, 1.18 f.; “to save thee” being amplified in 
ver. 21, 


Chap. xvi. 1-xvii. 4. THE COURSE TO BE PURSUED BY 
THE PROPHET IN REFERENCE TO THE APPROACHING OVER- 
THROW OF THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH.—The ruin of Jerusalem 
and of Judah will inevitably come. This the prophet must 
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proclaim by word and deed. To this end he is shown in xvi. 
1-9 what relation he is to maintain towards the people, now 
grown ripe for judgment, and next in vers. 10-15 he is told 
the cause of this terrible judgment; then comes an account of 
its fulfilment (vers. 16-21); then again, finally, we have the 
cause of it explained once more (xvii. 1-4). 

Vers. 1-9. The course to be pursued by the prophet with 
reference to the approaching judgment.—Ver. 1. “ And the word 
of Jahveh came to me, saying: Ver. 2. Thou shalt not take 
thee a wife, neither shalt thou have sons or daughters in this 
place. Ver. 3. For thus hath Jahveh said concerning the sons 
and the daughters that are born in this place, and concerning 
their mothers that bear them, and concerning their fathers that 
beget them in this land: Ver. 4. By deadly suffering shall 
they die, be neither lamented or buried; dung upon the field 
shall they become; and by sword and by famine shall they be 
consumed, and their careases shall be meat for the fowls of the 
heavens and the beasts of the field. Ver. 5. For thus hath 
Jahveh said: Come not into the house of mourning, and go not 
to lament, and bemoan them not; for I. have taken away my 
peace from this people, saith Jahveh, grace and mercies. Ver. 6. 
And great and small shall die in this land, not be buried; 
they shall not lament them, nor cut themselves, nor make 
themselves bald for them. Ver. 7. And they shall not break 
bread for them in their mourning, to comfort one for the dead; 
nor shall they give to any the cup of comfort for his father 
and his mother. Ver. 8. And into the house of feasting go 
not, to sit by them, to eat and to drink. Ver. 9. For thus 
hath spoken Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel: Behold, I 
cause to cease out of this place before your eyes, and in your 
days, the voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of 
the bridegroom and the voice of the bride.” 

What the prophet is here bidden to do and to forbear is 
closely bound up with the proclamation enjoined on him of 
judgment to come on sinful Judah. This connection is brought 
prominently forward in the reasons given for these commands. 
He is neither to take a wife nor to beget children, because all 
the inhabitants of the land, sons and daughters, mothers and 
fathers, are to perish by sickness, the sword, and famine (vers. 
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3 and 4). He is both to abstain from the customary usages of 
mourning for the dead, and to keep away from mirthful feasts, 
in order to give the people to understand that, by reason of the 
multitude of the dead, customary mourning will have to be 
given up, and that all opportunity for merry-making will dis- 
appear (vers. 5-9). Adapting thus his actions to help to con- 
vey his message, he will approve himself to be the mouth of 
the Lord, and then the promised divine protection will not fail. 
Thus closely is this passage connected with the preceding 
complaint and reproof of the prophet (xv. 10-21), while it at 
the same time further continues the threatening of judgment 
in xv. 1-9.—With the prohibition to take a wife, cf. the apostle’s 
counsel, 1 Cor. vii. 26. “This place” alternates with “ this 
land,” and so must not be limited to Jerusalem, but bears on 
Judah at large. ons, adject. verbale, as in Ex. i. 82. The 
form ‘nid is found, besides here, only in Ezek. xxviii. 8, where 
it takes the place of ‘nid, ver. 10. DNOND ‘Ninn, lit. deaths of 
sicknesses or sufferings, z.e. deaths by all kinds of sufferings, 
since n'Ndnn is not to be confined to disease, but in xiv. 18 is 
used of pining away by famine. With “they shall not be 
lamented,” cf. xxv. 33, viii. 2, xiv. 16, vii. 38.—Ver. 5 ff. The 
command not to go into a house of mourning (4M, loud crying, 
ery of lament for one dead, see on Am. vi. 7), not to show 
sympathy with the survivors, is explained by the Lord in the 
fearfully solemn saying: I withdraw from this people my peace, 
grace, and mercy. pibyi is not “the inviolateness of the relation 
between me and my people” (Graf), but the peace of God 
which rested on Judah, the source of its well-being, of its 
life and prosperity, and which showed itself to the sinful race 
in the extension to them of grace and mercy. The consequence 
of the withdrawal of this peace is the death of great and 
smal] in such multitudes that they can neither be buried nor 
mourned for (ver. 6). 7307, cut one’s self, is used in Deut. 
xiv. 1 for DIY 103, to make cuts in the body, Lev. xix. 28; and 
np, Niph., to crop one’s self bald, acc. to Deut. xiv. 1, to shave 
a bare place on the front part of the head above the eyes. 
These are two modes of expressing passionate mourning for 
the dead which were forbidden to the Israelites in the law, 
yet which remained in use among the people, see on Lev. xix. 
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28 and Dent. xiv. 1. ond, for them, in honour of the dead. 
—Ver. 7. DB, as in Isa. Iviii. 7, for #19, Lam. iv. 4, break, se. 
the bread (cf. Isa. lc.) for mourning, and to give to drink the 
cup of comfort, does not refer to the meals which were held in 
the house of mourning upon occasion of a death after the 
interment, for this custom cannot be proved of the Israelites 
in Old Testament times, and is not strictly demanded by the 
words of the verse. To break bread to any one does not mean 
to hold a feast with him, but to bestow a gift of bread upon him ; 
ef. Isa. lviii. 7. Correspondingly, to give to drink, does not 
here mean to drink to one’s health at a feast, but only to 
present with wine to drink. The words refer to the custom of 
sending bread and wine for refreshment into the house of the 
surviving relatives of one dead, to comfort them in their sorrow ; 
cf. 2 Sam. iil, 85, xii. 16 ff., and the remarks on Ezek. xxiv. 17. 
The singular suffixes on inom, vax, and 8, alongside of the 
plurals 59> and Onis, are to be taken distributively of every one 
who is to be comforted upon occasion of a death in his house; 
and Dn? is not to be changed, as by J. D. Mich. and Hitz., 
into pnb,—Ver. 8 f. The prophet is to withdraw from all 
participation in mirthful meals and feasts, in token that God 
will take away all joy from the people. navn, house in 
which a feast is given. Onix, for DMX, refers, taken ad sensum, 
to the others who take part in the feast. On ver. 9, cf. vii. 34. 

Vers. 10-15. “ And when thon showest this people all these 
things, and they say unto thee, Wherefore hath Jahveh pro- 
nounced all this great evil against us, and what is our trans- 
gression, and what our sin that we have committed against 
Jahveh our God? Ver. 11. Then say thou to them, Because 
your fathers have forsaken ine, saith Jahveh, and have walked 
after other gods, and served them, and worshipped them, and 
have forsaken me, and not kept my law; Ver. 12. And ye did 
yet worse than your fathers; and behold, ye walk each after 
the stubbornness of his evil heart, hearkening not unto me. 
Ver. 13. Therefore I cast you out of this land into the land 
which ye know not, neither ye nor your fathers, and there may 
ye serve other gods day and night, because I will show you 
no favour. Ver. 14. Therefore, behold, the days come, saith 
Jahyeh, that it shall no more be said, By the life of Jahveh, 
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that brought up the sons of Israel ont of the land of Egypt, 
Ver. 15. But, By the life of Jahveh, that brought the sons of 
Israel out of the land of the north, and out of all the lands 
whither I had driven them, and I bring them again into their 
land that I gave to their fathers.” 

The turn of the disconrse in vers. 19 and 11 is like that in v. 
19. With ver. 11 ef. xi. 8, 10, vii. 24; with “ye did yet worse,” 
ete, ef. 1 Kings xiv. 9; and on “after the stubbornness,” 
cf. on iii. 17. The apodosis begins with “therefore I cast you 
out.” On this head cf. vii. 15, ix. 15, and xxii. 26. The article 
in PINT-oy, Graf quite unnecessarily insists on having can- 
celled, as out of place. It is explained sufficiently by the fact, 
that the land, of which mention has so often been made, is 
looked on as a specific one, and is characterized by the following 
relative clanse, as one unknown to the people. Besides, the “‘ye 
know not” is not meant of geographical ignorance, but, as is 
often the case with Y3', the knowledge is that obtained by direct 
experience. They know not the land, because they have never 
been there. “ There ye may serve them,” Ros. justly charac- 
terizes as concessio cum tronia: there ye may serve, as long as 
ye will, the gods whom ye have so longed after. The irony is 
especially marked in the “day and night.” Here Jeremiah 
has in mind Deut. iv. 28, xxviii. 36, 64. WN is causal, giving 
the grounds of the threat, “I cast you out.” The form 72 
is amr. Xey.—In vers. 14 and 15 the prophet opens to the people 
a view of ultimate redemption from the affliction amidst the 
heathen, into which, for their sin, they will be cast. By and 
by men will swear no more by Jahveh who redeemed them out 
of Egypt, but by Jahveh who has brought them again from the 
land of the north and the other lands into which they have been 
thrust forth. In this is implied that this second deliverance will 
be a blessing which shall outshine the former blessing of redemp- 
tion from Egypt. But just as this deliverance will excel the 
earlier one, so much the greater will the affliction of Israel in 
the northern land be than the Egyptian bondage had been. On 
this point Ros, throws especial weight, remarking that the aim 
of these verses is not so much to give promise of coming salva- 
tion, as to announce instare illis atrocius malum, quam illud 
Alayptiacum, eamque quam mox sint subituri servitutem multo 
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fore duriorem, quam olim Afgyptiaca fuerit. But though this 
idea does lie implicite in the words, yet we must not fail to be 
sure that the prospect held out of a future deliverance of Israel 
from the lands into which it is soon to be scattered, and of its 
restoration again to the land of its fathers, has, in the first and 
foremost place, a comforting import, and that it is intended to 
preserve the godly from despair under the catastrophe which is 
now awaiting them.’ 12 is not nevertheless, but, as universally, 
therefore; and the train of thought is as follows: Because the 
Lord will, for their idolatry, cast forth His people into the 
lands of the heathen, just for that very reason will their redemp- 
tion from exile not fail to follow, and this deliverance surpass 
in gloriousness the greatest of all former deeds of blessing, the 
rescue of Israel from Egypt. The prospect of future redemp- 
tion given amidst announcements of judgment cannot be sur- 
prising in Jeremiah, who elsewhere also interweaves the like 
happy forecastings with his most solemn threatenings; cf. iv. 
27, v. 10, 18, with iii. 14. f., xxiii. 3 ff., ete. “This ray of light, 
falling suddenly into the darkness, does not take us more by 
surprise than ‘I will not make a full end,’ iv. 27. There is 
therefore no reason for regarding these two verses as interpo- 
lations from xxiii. 7, 8” (Graf). 

Vers. 16-21. Further account of the punishment foretold, with 
the reasons for the same.—Ver. 16. “ Behold, I send for many 
fishers, saith Jahveh, who shall fish them, and after will I send 
for many hunters, who shall hunt them from every mountain 
and every hill, and out of the clefts of the rock. Ver. 17. 
For mine eyes are upon all their ways, they are not hidden 
from me, neither is their iniquity concealed from mine eyes. 
Ver. 18. And first, I requite double their iniquity and their sin, 
because they defiled my land with the carcases of their detestables, 
and with their abominations they have filled mine inheritance. 


1 Galvin has excellently brought out both moments, and has thus ex- 
pounded the thought of the passage: ‘ Scitis unde patres vestri exierint, 
nempe e fornace zenea, quemadmodum alibi loquitur (xi. 4) et quasi ex pro- 
funda morte; itaque redemptio illa debuit esse memorabilis usque ad finem 
mundi. Sed jam Deus conjiciet vos in abyssum, que longe profundior erit 
illa Mgypti tyrannide, e qua erepti sunt patres vestri; nam si inde vos 
redimat, erit miraculum longe excellentius ad posteros, ut fere exstinguat 
vel saltem obscuret memoriam prioris illius redemptionis.” 
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Ver. 19. Jahveh, my strength and my fortress, and my refuge 
in the day of trouble! Unto Thee shall the peoples come from 
the ends of the earth and say: But lies have our fathers in- 
herited, vanity, and amidst them none profiteth at all. Ver. 20. 
Shall a man make gods to himself, which are yet no gods? 
Ver. 21. Therefore, behold, I make them to know this once, 
I make them to know my hand and my might, and they shall 
know that my name is Jahveh.” 

Vers. 16-18 are a continuation of the threatening in ver. 13, 
that Judah is to be cast out, but are directly connected with 
ver. 153, and elucidate the expulsion into many lands there 
foretold. The figures of the fishers and hunters do not bespeak 
the gathering again and restoration of the scattered people, as 
Ven. would make out, but the carrying of Judah captive out of 
his land. This is clear from the second of the figures, for the 
hunter does not gather the animals together, but kills them ; 
and the reference of the verses is put beyond a doubt by vers. 
17 and 18, and is consequently admitted by all other comm. 
The two figures signify varions kinds of treatment at the hands 
of enemies. The fishers represent the enemies that gather the 
inhabitants of the land as in a net, and carry them wholesale 
into captivity (cf. Am. iv. 2, Hab. i. 15). The hunters, again, 
are those who drive out from their hiding-places, and slay or 
carry captive such as have escaped from the cities, and have 
taken refuge in the mountains and ravines; cf. iv. 29, Judg. 
vi. 2, 1 Sam. xiii. 6. In this the idea is visibly set forth that 
none shall escape the enemy. 72v ¢, > pers., send for one, 
cause him to come, as in xiv. 3 (send for water), so that there 
is no call to take ? according to the Aram. usage as sign of the 
accusative, for which we can cite in Jeremiah only the case in 
xl. 2. The form D7 (Chet.) agrees with Ezek. xlvii. 10, 
while the Keri, 0°21, is a formation similar to ory, In the 
second clanse 0°37 is, like the numerals, made to precede the 
uoun; cf. Prov. xxxi, 29, Ps. lxxxix. 51.—For the Lord knows 
their doings and dealings, and their transgressions are not hid 
from Him; cf. xxiii. 24, xxii. 19. >Y for ON, indicating the 
direction. Their ways are not the ways of ‘light, but their 
course of action.—Ver. 18. The punishment foretold is but 
retribution for their sins. Because they have defiled the land by 
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idolatry, they shall be driven out of it. ws, first, is by Jerome, 
Hitz., Ew., Umbr. made to refer to the salvation promised in 
ver. 15: first, ie. before the restoration of my favour spoken 
of in ver. 15, I requite double. Against this Graf has objected, 
that on this view “ first” would appear somewhat superfluous ; 
and Niig., that the manifestly intended antithesis to 72U% is left 
out of account. There is little force in either objection. Even 
Nag.’s paraphrase does not do full justice to the presumed anti- 
thesis; for if we render: “ For the first time the double shall 
be requited, in the event of repetition a severer standard shall 
be used,” then the antithesis to “ first” would not be “ double,” 
but the supplied repetition of the offence. There is not the 
slightest hint in the context to lead us to supply this idea; nor 
is there any antithesis between “ first” and “double.” It is a 
mere assumption of the comm., which Rashi, Kimchi, Ros., 
Maur., etc., have brought into the text by the interpolation of 
a‘ cop. before mv: I requite the first of their transgressions 
and the repetition of them, i.e. their earlier and their repeated 
sins, or the sins committed by their fathers and by themselves, 
on a greater scale. We therefore hold the reference to ver. 15 
to be the only true one, and regard it as corresponding both to 
the words before us and the context. “ The double of their 
iniquity,” i.e. ample measure for their sins (cf. Isa. xl. 2, Job 
xi. 6) by way of the horrors of war and the sufferings of the 
exile. The sins are more exactly defined by: because they 
defiled my land by the carcases of their detestables, .e. their 
dead detestable idols, Osipy no is formed according to 32 
pds, Lev. xxvi. 30, and it belongs to “ they defiled,” not to 
* they filled,” as the Masoretic accentuation puts it; for Ndi is 
construed, not with 2 of the thing, but with donble accus.; cf. 
Ezek. viii. 17, xxx. 11, etc. So it is construed in the Jast 
clause: With their abominations they have filled the inheritance 
of Jahveh, te. the land of the Lord (cf. ii. 7). The infin. ndbn 
is continued by apn in verbo fin., as usual. 

In vers. 19-21 we have more as to the necessity of the 
threatened punishment. The prophet turns to the Lord as his 
defence and fortress in time of need, and utters the hope that 
even the heathen may some time turn to the Lord and confess 
the vanity of idolatry, since the gods which men make are no 
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gods. To this the Lord answers in ver. 21, that just therefore 
He must punish Tis idolatrous people, so that they shall feel 
His power and learn to know His name.—Ver. 19. In his cry 
to the Lord: My strength . . . in the day of trouble, which 
agrees closely with Ps. xxviil. 8, lix. 17, xviii. 3, Jeremiah 
utters not merely his own feelings, but those which should 
animate every member of lis people. Fn the time of need the 
powerlessness of the idols to help, and so their vanity, becomes 
apparent. Trouble therefore drives to God, the Almighty Lord 
and Ruler of the world, and forces to bend under His power. 
The coming tribulation is to have this fruit not only in the case 
of the Israelites, but also in that of the heathen nations, so 
that they shall see the vanity of the idolatry they have inherited 
from their fathers, and be converted to the Lord, the only true 
God. How this knowledge is to be awakened in the heathen, 
Jeremiah does not disclose ; but it may be gathered from ver. 
15, from the deliverance of Israel, there announced, out of the 
heathen lands into which they had been east forth. By this 
deliverance the heathen will be made aware both of the almighty 
power of the God of Israel and of the nothingness of their own 
gods. On °27 cf. ii. 5; and with “none that profiteth,” cf. ii. 8, 
xiv. 22. In ver. 20 the prophet confirms what the heathen 
have been saying. The question has a negative force, as is 
elear from the second clause. In ver. 21 we have the Lord’s 
answer to the prophet’s confession in ver. 19. Since the Jews 
are so blinded that they prefer vain idols to the living God, He 
will this time so show them His hand and His strength in that 
foretold chastisement, that they shall know His name, te. 
know that He alone is God in deed and in truth. Cf. Ezek. 
xi. 15, Ex. iii. 14. 

Chap. xvii. 1-4. Judah’s sin is ineffaceably stamped upon 
the hearts of the people and on their altars. These four verses 
are closely connected with the preceding, and show why it is 
necessary that Judah be cast forth amidst the heathen, by 
reason of its being perfectly steeped in idolatry. Ver. 1. “The 
sin of Judah is written with an iron pen, with the point of a 
diamond graven on the table of their hearts and on the horns 
of your altars, Ver. 2. As they remember their children, so 
do they their altars and their Astartes by the green tree upon 
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the high hills. Ver. 3. My mountain in the field, thy substance, 
all thy treasures give I for a prey, thy high places for sin in all 
thy borders. Ver. 4. And thou shalt discontinue, and that of 
thine own self, from thine inheritance that I gave thee, and I 
cause thee to serve thine enemies in a land which thou knowest 
not; for a fire have ye kindled in mine anger, for ever it 
burneth.” 

The sin of Judah (ver. 1) is not their sinfulness, their prone- 
ness to sin, but their sinful practices, idolatry. This is written 
upon the tables of the hearts of them of Judah, i.e. stamped on 
them (cf. for this figure Prov. iti. 3, vii. 3), and that deep and 
firmly. This is intimated by the writing with an iron pen and 
graving with a diamond. M5¥, from “®¥, scratch, used in 
Dent. xxi. 12 for the nail of the finger, here of the point of the 
style or graving-iron, the diamond pencil which gravers use for 
carving in iron, steel, and stone.t "2, diamond, not emery as 
Boch. and Ros. supposed; cf. Ezek. iii. 9, Zech. vii, 12. The 
things last mentioned are so to be distributed that “on the 
table of their heart” shall belong to “written with a pen of 
iron,” and “on the horns of their altars” to “with the point of 
a diamond graven.” The iron style was used only for writing 
or carving letters ina hard material, Job xix. 24. If with it 
one wrote on tables, it was for the purpose of impressing the 
writing very deeply, so that it could not easily be effaced. The 
having of sin engraved upon the tables of the heart does not 
mean that a sense of unatoned sin could not be got rid of 
(Graf); for with a sense of sin we have here nothing to do, 
but with the deep and firm root sin has taken in the heart. To 
the tables of the heart as the inward seat of sin are opposed 
the horns of their altars (at “altars” the discourse is directly 
addressed to the Jews). By altars are generally understood 
idolatrous altars, partly because of the plural, “since the altar 
of Jahveh was but one,” partly because of ver. 2, where the 
altars in question are certainly those of the idols. But the first 
reason proves nothing, since the temple of the Lord itself con- 
tained two altars, on whose horns the blood of the sacrifice was 
sprinkled. The blood of the sin-offering was put not merely 


1 Of. Plinii hist. n. xxxvii. 15: crust adamantis expetuntur a sculptoribus 
ferroque includuntur, nullam non duritiem ex facilt excavantes. 
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on the altar of burnt-offering, but also on the horns of the altar 
of incense, Lev. iv. 7, 18, xvi. 16. Nor is the second reason 
conclusive, since there is no difficulty in taking it to oe the 
altars of Jahveh as defiled by idolatry. This, indeed, we must 
do, since Josiah had destroyed the altars of the false gods, 
whereas here the altars are spoken of as existing monuments 
of idolatry. The question, in how far the sin of Judah is 
ineffaceably engraven upon the horns of her altars, is variously 
answered by comm., and the answer depends on the view taken 
of ver. 2, whicli is itself disputed. It is certainly wrong to join 
ver. 2 as protasis with ver. 3 as apodosis, for it is incompatible 
with the beginning of ver. 3, 170. Ew. therefore proposes to 
attach “my mountain in the field” to ver. 2, and to change 170 
into ‘119; upon the high hills, the mountains in the field—a 
manifest makeshift. Umbr. translates: As their children 
remember their altars ....so will I my mountain in the field, 
thy possession ... give for a prey; and makes out the sense to 
be: “in proportion to the strength and ineffaceableness of the 
impressions, such as are to be found in the children of idolatrous 
fathers, must be the severity of the consequent punishment 
from God.” But if this were the force, then {3 could not pos- 
sibly be omitted before the apodosis; apart altogether from the 
suddenness of such a transition from the sins of the people 
(ver. 1) to the sins of the children.—Ver. 2 is plainly meant to 
be a fuller and clearer disclosure of the sins written on the 
tables of Judah’s heart, finding therein its point of connection 
with ver. 1. The verse las no verbum finit., and besides it is 
a question whether “their children” is subject or object to 
“yemember.’ The rule, that in calm discourse the subject 
follows the verb, does not decide for us; for the object very 
frequently follows next, and in the case of the infinitive the 
subject is often not mentioned, but must be supplied from the 
context. Here we may either translate: as their sons remember 
(Chald. and Jerome), or: as they remember their sons. As 
already said, the first translation gives no sense in keeping with 
the context. Rashi, Kimchi, J. D. Mich., Maur., Hitz. follow 
the other rendering: as they remember their children, so do 
they their altars. On this view, the verd. Jin. M3Y is supplied 
from the iin. 151, and the two accusatives are placed alongside, 
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as in Isa. Ixvi. 3 after the participle, without the particle of 
comparison demanded by the sense; ef. also Ps. xcii. 8, Job 
xxvii. 14, Nig. calls this construction very harsh; but it has 
analogues in the passages cited, and gives the very suitable 
sense: Their altars, Astartes, are as dear to them as their children. 
Hitz. takes the force to be this: “ Whenever they think of their 
children, they remember, and cannot but remember, the altars 
to whose horns the blood of their sacrificed children adheres. 
And so in the case of a green tree upon the heights; i.e. when 
they light upon such an one, they cannot help calling to mind 
the Asheralis, which were such trees.” But this interpretation 
is clearly wrong; for it takes the second clause /Y by as object 
to 131, which is grammatically quite indefensible, and which is 
besides incompatible with the order of the words. Besides, the 
idea that they remember the altars because the blood of their 
children stuck to the horns of them, is put into the words; and 
the putting of it in is made possible only by Hitz.’s arbitrarily 
separating “their Astartes” from “their altars,” and from the 
specification of place in the next clause: “by the green tree.” 
The words mean: As they remember their children, so do they 
their altars and Asherahs by every green tree. The co-ordina- 
tion of Asherahs and altars makes it clear that it is not sacrifices 
to Moloch that are meant by altars; for the Asherahs have no 
connection with the worship of Moloch. Nég.’s assertions, that 
ons is the naine for male images of Baal, and that there can 
be no doubt of their connection with child-slaughtering Moloch- 
worship, are unfounded and erroneous. The word means 
images of Asherah; see on 1 Kings xiv. 23 and Dent. xvi. 21. 
Graf says that fe) yy-oy does not belong to “ altars and Asherahis,” 
because in that case it would need to be 7 /Y NON, as in ii. 20, 
ili. 6, 13, Isa. lvii. 5, Deut. xii. 2, 2 Kings xvi. 4, xvii. 10, but 
that it depends on 5}. This remark is not correctly expressed, 
and Graf himself gives >Y a local force, thus: by every green 
tree and on every high hill they think of the altars and 
Asherahs. This local relation cannot be spoken of as a 
“dependence” upon the verb; nor does it necessarily exclude 
the connection with “altars and Asherahs,” since we can quite 
well think of the altars and Asheralis as being by or beside 
every green tree and on the hills. At the same time, we hold 
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it better to connect the local reference with the verb, because 
it gives the stronger sense,—namely, that the Jews not merely 
think of the altars and Asherahs which are by every green 
tree and upon the high hills, but that by every green tree and 
on the high hills they think of their altars and Asherahs, even 
when there are no such things to be seen there. Thus we can 
now answer the question before thrown out, in what respects 
the sin was ineffaceably engraven on the horns of the altar: It 
was because the altars and images of the false gods had entwined 
themselves as closely about their hearts as their children, so that 
they brought the sin of their idolatry along with their sacrifices 
to the altars of Jahveh. The offerings which they bring, in 
this state of mind, to the Lord are defiled by idolatry and carry 
their sins to the altar, so that, in the blood which is sprinkled 
on its horns, the sins of the offerers are poured out on the 
altar. Hence it appears unmistakeably that ver. 1 does not 
deal with the consciousness of sin as not yet cancelled or for- 
given, but with the sin of idolatry, which, ineradicably implanted 
in the hearts of the people and indelibly recorded before God 
on the horns of the altar, calls down God’s wrath in punishment 
as announced in vers. 3 and 4. 

“My mountain in the field” is taken by most comm. asa 
name for Jerusalem or Zion. Bnt it is a question whether 
the words are vocative, or whether they are accusative; and so 
with the rest of the objects, “thy substance,” etc., dependent 
on m8. If we take them to be vocative, so that Jerusalem is 
addressed, then we must hold “thy substance” and “thy 
treasures” to be the goods and gear of Jerusalem, while the 
city will be regarded as representative of the kingdom, or rather 
of the population of Judah. But the second clause, “thy high 
places in all thy borders,” does not scem to be quite in keeping 
with this, and still less ver. 4: thou shalt discontinue from 
thine inheritance, which is clearly spoken of the people of 
Judah. Furthermore, if Jerusalem were the party addressed, 
we should expect feminine suffixes, since Jernsalem is everywhere 
else personified as a woman, as the daughter of Zion. We there- 
fore hold “my mountain” to be accusative, and, under “the 
mountain of Jaliveh in the field,” understand, not the city of 
Jerusalem, but Mount Zion as the site of the temple, the 
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mountain of the house of Jahveli, Isa. ii. 8, Zech. viii. 8, Ps. 
xxiv. 3, The addition T7¥3 may not be translated: with the 
field (Ges., de W., Nag.); for 2 denotes the means or instru- 
ment, or an accessory accompanying the principal thing or 
action and snbservient to it (Ew. § 217, f. 3), but not the mere 
external surroundings or belongings. Niig.’s assertion, that 3, 
amidst = together with, is due to an extreme position in an 
empirical mode of treating language. MIW2 means “in the 
field,” and “imountain in the field” is like the “rock of the 
plain,” xxi, 13. But whether it denotes “the clear outstanding 
loftiness of the mountain, so that for it we might say: My 
mountain commanding a wide prospect” (Umbr., Graf), is a 
question. 7%, field, denotes not the fruitful fields lying round 
Mount Zion, but, like “field of the Amalekites,” Gen. xiv. 7, 
“field of Edom” (Gen. xxxii. 4), the land or country; see on 
Ezek. xxi. 2; and so here: my mountain in the land (of Judah 
or Israel). The land is spoken of as a field, as a level or plain 
(xxi. 13), in reference to the spiritual height of the temple 
mountain or mountain of God above the whole land; not in 
reference to the physical pre-eminence of Zion, which cannot be 
meant, since Zion is considerably exceeded in height by the 
Mount of Olives on the east, and by the southern heights of the 
highlands of Judah. By its choice to be the site of the Lord's 
throne amid His people, Mount Zion was exalted above the 
whole land as is a mountain in the field; and it is hereafter to 
be exalted above all mountains (Isa. ii. 2; Mic. iv. 1), while the 
whole land is to be lowered to the level of a plain (Zech. xiv. 
10). The following objects are ranged alongside as asyndetons : 
the Mount Zion as His peculiar possession and the substance 
of the people, all their treasures will the Lord give for a prey 
to the enemy. “Thy high places” is also introduced, with 
rhetorical effect, without copula. “Thy high places,” ze. the 
heights on which Judah had practised idolatry, will He give 
up, for their sins’ sake, throughout the whole land. The whole 
clause, from “thy high places” to “thy borders,” is an apposi- 
tion to the first half of the verse, setting forth the reason why 
the whole land, the mountain of the Lord, and all the substance 
of the people, are to be delivered to the enemy; because, viz., 


the whole land has been defiled by idolatry. Hitz. wrongly 
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translates MNwND for sin, ze. for a sin-offering.—Ver. 4. And 
thou shalt discontinue from thine inheritance. There is in 
nmysy an allusion to the lawin Ex. xxiii. 11, to let the ground 
lie untilled in the seventh year, and in Deut. xv. 2, to let loans 
go, not to exact from one’s neighbour what has been lent to him. 
Because Jndah has transgressed this law, the Lord will compel 
the people to let go their hold of their inheritance, i.e. He will 
east them out of it. 2 seems strange, interposed between the 
verb and the ‘from thine inheritance” dependent on it. The 
Jater Greek translators (for the entire passage vers, 1-4 is want- 
ing in the LXX.) render it yovn, and Jerome sola. Ew. 
therefore conjectures sia7: but without due reason, since the 
translation is only a free rendering of: and that by thyself. J. 
D. Mich., Gr., and Nig. propose to read 173, on the ground of 
the connection wrongly made between 02Y and i, to let go his 
hand, Dent. xv. 2, given in Ges. Lea. s.v. For 13° in this case is 
not object to pov’, but belongs to 78, hand-lending; and in 
Deut. xv. 3 71 is subject to odt'n, the hand shall quit hold. 
7D sig. and that by thee, ze. by thine own fault; ef. Ezek. xxii. 
16. Meaning: by thine own fault thon must needs leave 
behind thee thine inheritance, thy land, and serve thine enemies 
in a foreign land. On the last clanse, “for a fire,” ete., ef. xv. 
14, where is also discussed the relation of the present vers. 3 
and 4 to xv. 13,14. For ever burns the fire, i.e. until the sin 
is blotted ont by the punishment, and for ever inasmuch as the 
wicked are to be punished for ever. 


Vers, 5-27. FURTHER CONFIRMATION OF THIS ANNOUNCE- 
MENT IN GENERAL REFLECTIONS CONCERNING TUE SOURCES 
OF RUIN AND OF WELL-BEING.—This portion falls into two 
halves: a. On the sources of ruin and of well-being (vers. 5-18); 
b. On the way to life (vers. 18-27). The reflections of the first 
half show the curse of confidence in man and the blessings of 
confidence in God the Lord, vers. 5-13; to which is joined, 
vers. 14~18, a prayer of the prophet for deliverance from his 
enemies. 

Ver. 5. “Thus saith Jahveh: Cursed is the man that trusteth 
in man and maketh flesh his arm, while his heart departeth from 
Jahveh, Ver. 6, He shall be asa destitnte man in the wilderness, 
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and shall not see that good cometh; he shall inhabit parched 
places in the desert, a salt land and uninhabited. Ver. 7. 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in Jahveh, and whose trust 
Jahveh is. Ver. 8. He shall be as a tree planted by the water, 
and shall by the river spread out his roots, and shall not fear 
when heat cometh ; his leaves shall be green, and in the year 
of drought he shall not have care, neither cease from yielding 
fruit. Ver. 9. Deceitful is the heart ahove all, and corrupt it 
is, who can know it? Ver. 10. I Jaliveh search the heart 
and try the reins, even to give every one according to his way, 
according to the fruit of his doings. Ver. 11. The partridge 
hatcheth the egg which it laid not; there is that getteth riches 
and not by right. In the midst of his days they forsake him, 
and at his end he shall be a fool. Ver. 12. Thou throne of 
glory, loftiness from the beginning, thou place of our sanc- 
tuary. Ver. 13. Thou hope of Israel, Jahveh, all that forsake 
Thee come to shame. They that depart from me shall be 
written in the earth, for they have forsaken the fountain of 
living water, Jaliveh.” 

Trust in man and departure from God brings only mischief 
(vers. 5 and 6); trust in the Lord brings blessing only (vers. 
7,8). ‘These truths are substantiated in vers. 9-13, and eluci- 
dated by illustrations.—Ver. 5. Trust in man is described 
according to the nature of it in the second clause: he that 
maketh flesh his arm, ze. his strength. Flesh, the antithesis to 
spirit (cf. Isa. xxxi. 3), sets Forth the vanity and perishableness 
of man and of all other earthly beings; cf. besides Isa. xxxi. 3, 
also Job x. 4, Ps. Ivi. 5. In ver. 6 we are shown the curse of 
this trusting in man. One who so does is as TY in the steppe. 
This word, which is found beside only in Ps. cil. 18, and in the 
form Winy Jer. xlviii. 6, is rendered by the old translators by 
means of words which mean desert plants or thorny growths 
(LXX. ayptopupixn ; Jerome, myrice ; similarly in Chald. and 
Syr.); so Ew., arid shrub; Umbr., a bare tree. All these 
renderings are merely guesses from the context ; and the latter, 
indeed, tells rather against than for a bush or tree, since the 
following clause, “he shall not see,” can be said only of a man. 
So in Ps. cii. 18, where we hear of the prayerof the Wy. The 
word is from 77Y, to be naked, made bare, and denotes the 
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destitute man, who lacks all the means of subsistence. It is not 
the homeless or outcast (Graf, Hitz.). He shall not see, ze. 
experience that good comes, i.e. he shall have no prosperity, 
but shall inhabit “burnt places,” tracts in the desert parched 
by the sun’s heat. Salt-land, ze. quite unfruitful Jand; cf. 
Deut. xxix.22, 20 N? isa relative clause: and which is not 
inhabited =uninhabitable. Dwelling in parched tracts and 
salt regions is a figure for the total want of the means of life 
(equivalent to the German: auf keinen griinen Zweig kommen). 
—Vers. 7 and 8 show the companion picture, the blessings 
of trusting in the Lord. “That trusteth in Jahveh” is 
strengthened by the synonymous “whose trust Jahveh is;” 
cf, Ps. xl. 5. The portrayal of the prosperity of him that 
trusts in the Lord is an extension of the picture in Ps. i. 3, 4, 
of the man that hath his deliglit in the law of the Lord. The 
form °2% is da. Aey., equivalent to oy, water-brook, which, 
moreover, occurs only in the plural (3), Isa. xxx. 25, xliv. 4. 
He spreads forth his roots by the brook, to gain more and more 
strength for growth. The Chet. 8° is imperf. from 8, and 
is to be read 8S. The Keri gives ONT from 7S, eons 
ing to the TNT in ver. 6. The Chet. is Wagualiaedly right, and 
sy NP corresponds to ANT NP, As to M83, see on xiv. a He 
has no fear for the heat in the year of drought, because the 
brook by which he grows does not dry up. 

To bring this truth home to the people, the prophet in 
ver. 9 discloses the nature of the human heart, and then shows 
in ver. 10 how God, as the Searcher of hearts, requites man 
according to his conduct. Trust in man has its seat in the 
heart, which seeks thereby to secure to itself success and 
prosperity. Bunt the heart of man is more deceitful, cunning 
than all else (APY, from the denom. 323, to deal reaclevansly); 
tao, lit. dangerously sick, incurable, cf. xv. 18; here, sore 
wounded by sin, corrupt or depraved. Who can know it? ie. 
fathom its nature and corruptness. Therefore aman must not 
trust the suggestions and illusions of his own heart.—Ver. 10. 
Only God searches the heart and tries the reins, the seat of 
the most hidden emotions and feelings, cf. xi. 20, xii. 8, and 
deals accordingly, requiting each according to his life and his 
doings. The} before nn, which is wanting in many MSS. and 
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is not expressed by the old translators, is not to be objected 
to. It serves to separate the aim in view from the rest, and to 
give it the prominence due to an independent thought; cf. Ew. 
§ 340, &. Asto the truth itself, cf. xxxii. 19. With this is joined 
the common saying as to the partridge, ver.11. The aim is not 
to specify greed as another root of the corruption of the heart, 
or to give another case of false confidence in the earthly (Nag., 
Graf) ; but to corroborate by a common saying, whose truth 
should be obvious to the people, the greater truth, that God, 
as Searcher of hearts, requites each according to his works. 
The proverb ran: He that gains riches, and that by wrong, 
ie.in an unjust, dishonourable manner, is like a partridge 
which hatches eggs it has not laid. In the Proverbs we often 
find comparisons, as here, without the 2 similit.: a gainer of 
riches is a partridge; cf. Prov. xxv. 14, xxvi. 28, xxviii. 15. 
sip, the crier, denotes here and 1 Sam. xxvi. 20 the par- 
tridge (Rephuhn, properly Rophuhn from répen=rufen, to call 
or cry); a bird yet found in plenty in the tribe of Judah; 
ef. Robinson, Palestine. All other interpretations are arbi- 
trary. It is true that natural history has not proved the fact 
of this peculiarity of the partridge, on which the proverb was 
founded ; testimonies as to this habit of the creature are found 
only in certain Church fathers, and these were probably de- 
duced from this passage (cf. Winer, bbl. R. W., art. Rebhuhn). 
But the proverb assumes only the fact that such was the wide- 
spread popular belief amongst the Israelites, without saying 
anything as to the correctness of it. “ Hatcheth and layeth 
not” are to be taken relatively. 72, the Targum word in Job 
xxxix. 14 for 59M, fovere, sig. hatch, lit. to hold eggs close 
together, cover eggs; see on Isa. xxxiv. 15. a to bring forth, 
here of laying eggs. As to the Kametz in both words, see Ew. 
§ 100, c. The point of the comparison, that the young hatched 
out of another bird’s eggs forsake the mother, is bronght out in 
the application of the proverb. Hence is to be explained “ for- 
sake him:” the riches forsake him, instead of : are lost to him, 
vanish, in the half of his days, ¢.e. in the midst of life; and at 
the end of his life he shall be a fool, ze. the folly of his con- 
duct shall fully appear. 

In vers. 12 and 13 Jeremiah concludes this meditation with 
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an address to the Lord, which the Lord corroborates by His own 
word.—Ver. 12 is taken by many ancient comm. as a simple 
statement: a throne of glory, loftiness from the beginning, is 
the place of our sanctuary. This is grammatically defensible; 
but the view preferred by almost all moderns, that it is an 
apostrophe, is more in keeping with the tension of feeling in 
the discourse. The “place of our sanctuary” is tlie temple as 
the spot where God sits throned amidst His people, not the 
heaven as God’s throne: Isa. Ixvi. 1. This the pronoun our 
does not befit, since heaven is never spoken of as the sanctuary 
of Israel. Hence we must refer both the preceding phrases to 
the earthly throne of God in the temple on Zion. ‘Tlie temple 
is in xiv. 21 called throne of the 71" 7123, because in it Jahveh 
is enthroned above the ark; Ex. xxv. 22; Ps. Ixxx. 2, xcix. 1. 
ww has here the sig. of WN, Isa. xl. 21, xli. 4, 26, xlviii. 
16: from the beginning onwards, from all time. Heaven as the 
proper throne of God is often called 017, loftiness; cf. Isa. 
Ivil. 15, Ps. vit. 8; but so also is Mount Zion as God’s eartlily 
dwelling-place ; cf. Ezek. xvii. 23, xx. 40. Zion is called lofti- 
ness from the beginning, i.e. from immemorial time, as having 
been from eternity chosen to be the abode of God’s glory upon 
earth; cf. Ex. xv. 17, where in the song of Moses by the Red 
Sea, Mount Zion is pointed out prophetically as the place of the 
abode of Jahveh, inasmuch as it lad been set apart thereto by 
the sacrifice of Isaac; see the expos. of Ex. xv. 17%. Nor 
does N19 always mean the beginning of the world, but in Isa. 
xli, 26 and xlviii, 16 it is used of the beginning of the things 
then under discussion. From the place of Jahvel’s throne 
amongst His people, ver. 13, the discourse passes to Him who 
is there enthroned: Thou hope of Israel, Jahveh (cf. xiv. 8), 
through whom Zion and the temple had attained to that 
eminence. The praise of God’s throne prepares only the 
transition to praise of the Lord, who there makes known His 
glory. The address to Jahveli: Thou hope of Israel, is not a 
prayer directed to Him, so as to justify the objection against 
the vocative acceptation of ver. 12, that it were unseemly to 
address words of prayer to the temple. The juxtaposition of the 
sanctuary as the throne of God and of Jahveh, the hope of 
Israel, involves only that the forsaking of the sanctuary on 
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Zion is a forsaking of Jahveh, the hope of Israel. It needs 
hardly be observed that this adverting to the temple as the 
seat of Jahvel’s throne, whence help may come, is not in 
contradiction to the warning given in vii. 4, 9f. against 
false confidence in the temple as a power present to protect. 
That warning is aimed against the idolaters, who believed that 
God’s presence was so bound up with the temple, that the latter 
was beyond the risk of harm. The Lord is really present in 
the temple on Zion only to those who draw near Him in the 
confidence of true faith. All who forsake the Lord come to 
shame. This word the Lord confirms through the mouth of 
the prophet in the second part of the verse. ‘7D’, according 
to the Chet., is a substantive from 7p, formed like 2’ from 32% 
(ef. Ew. § 162, a); the Keri "WD is partie. from 7410 with 
1 cop.—an uncalled-for conjecture. My departers=those that 
depart from me, shall be written in the earth, in the loose earth, 
where writing speedily disappears. 8, synonymous with 
“ay, cf. Job xiv. 8, suggesting death. The antithesis to this 
is not the graving in rock, Job xix. 24, but being written in the 
book of life; cf. Dan. xii. 1 with Ex. xxxii. 82. In this direc- 
tion the grounding clause points: they have forsaken the 
fountain of living water (ii. 18); for without water one must 
pine and perish.—On this follows directly, 

Vers. 14-18. The prophets prayer for reseue from his enemies. 
—Ver. 14. “ Heal me, Jahveh, that I may be healed; help me, 
that I may be holpen, for Thou art my praise. Ver.15. Behold, 
they say tome, Where is the word of Jahveh? let it come, now. 
Ver. 16. Lhave not withdrawn myself from being a shepherd 
after Thee, neither wished for the day of trouble, Thou knowest; 
that which went forth of my lips was open before Thy face. 
Ver. 17. Be not to me a confusion, my refuge art Thou in the 
day of evil. Ver. 18. Let my persecutors be put to shame, 
but let not me be put to shame; let them be confounded, but 
let not me be confounded; bring upon them the day of evil, 
and break them with a double breach.” 

The experience Jeremiah had had in his calling seemed to 
contradict the truth, that trast in the Lord brings blessing 
(ver. 7 ff.) ; for his preaching of God’s word had brought him 
nothing but persecution and suffering. Therefore he prays the 
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Lord to remove this contradiction and to verify that truth in 
his case also. The prayer of ver. 14, “ heal me,” reminds one 
of Ps. vi. 8, xxx. 3. Thou art dan, the object of my praises 5 
cf. Ps. ie 6, Deut. x. 21 —The occasion for this prayer is 
furnished by the attacks of his enemies, who ask in scorn what 
then has become of that which he proclaims as the word of the 
Lord, why it does not come to pass. Hence we see that the 
discourse, of which this complaint is the conclusion, was de- 
livered before the first invasion of Judah by the Chaldeans. 
So long as his announcements were not fulfilled, the unbelieving 
were free to persecute him as a false prophet (cf. Deut. xviii. 
22), and to give out that his prophecies were inspired by his 
own spite against his people. He explains, on the contrary, 
that in his calling he has neither acted of his own accord, nor 
wished for misfortune to the people, but that he has spoken by 
the inspiration of God alone. ‘In *nys N? cannot mean: I have 
not pressed myself forward to follow Thee as shepherd, i.e. 
pressed myself forward into Thy service in vain and over- 
weening self-conceit (Umbr.). For although this sense would 
fall very well in with the train of thonght, yet it cannot be 
grammatically justified. 98, press, press oneself on to any- 
thing, is construed with 2 ef. Josh. x. 13; with (© it can 
only mean: press oneself away from a thing. MY59 may stand 
for NYA nip, cf. xlviii. 2, 1 Sam. xv. 23, 1 Kings xy. 18: 

from being a shepherd after Thee, i.e. I have not “withdrawn 

myself from following after Thee as a shepherd. Against this 
rendering the fact seems to weigh, that usually it is not the 
prophets, but only the kings and princes, that are entitled the 
shepherds of the people; cf. xxiii. 1. For this reason, it would 
appear, Hitz. and Graf have taken MY1 in the sig. to seek after 
a person or thing, and have translated: I have not pressed 
myself away from keeping after Thee, or from being one that 
followed Thee faithfully. For this appeal is made to places 
like Prov. sili. 20, xxvili. 7, Ps. xxxvii. 3, where 77 does mean 
to seck after a thing, to take pleasure in it. But in this sig. 
ny is always construed with the accus. of the thing or person, 
not with NN, as here. Nor does it by any means follow, from 
the fact of shiepherds meaning usually kings or rulers, that 
the idea of “ shepherd” is exhausted in ruling and governing 
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people. According to Ps. xxiii. 1, Jahveh is the shepherd of 
the godly, who feeds them in green pastures and leads them to 
the refreshing water, who revives their soul, etc. In this sense 
prophets, too, feed the people, if they, following the Lord as 
chief shepherd, declare God’s word to the people. We cannot 
in any case abide by Niig.’s rendering, who, taking 73" in its 
literal sense, puts the meaning thus: I have not pressed myself 
away from being a shepherd, in order to go after Thee. For 
the assumption that Jeremiah had, before his call, been, like 
Amos, a herd of cattle, contradicts ch. i. 1; nor from the fact, 
that the cities of the priests and of the Levites were provided 
with grazing fields (DY729), does it at all follow that the priests 
themselves tended their flocks. “ The day of trouble,” the ill, 
disastrous day, is made out by Nig. to be the day of his entering 
upon the office of prophet—a view that needs no refutation. 
It is the day of destruction for Jerusalem and Judah, which 
Jeremiah had foretold. When Nag. says: “ He need not have 
gone out of his way to affirm that he did not desire the day of 
disaster for the whole people,” he has neglected to notice that 
Jeremiah is here defending himself against the charges of his 
enemies, who inferred from his prophecies of evil that he found 
a pleasure in his people’s calamity, and wished for it to come. 
For the truth of his defence, Jeremiah appeals to the omni- 
science of God: “ Thou knowest it.” That which goes from 
my lips, ze. the word that came from my lips, was 722 423, 
before or over against Thy face, i.e. manifest to Thee.—Ver. 17. 
On this he founds his entreaty that the Lord will not bring 
him to confusion and shame by leaving his prophecies as to 
Judah unfulfilled, and gives his encouragement to pray in the 
clause: Thou art my refuge in the day of evil, in evil times; 
cf, xv. 11. May God rather put his persecutors to shame and 
confusion by the accomplishment of the calamity foretold, ver. 
18. man pointed with Tsere instead of the abbreviation ™N, 
cf. Ew. § 224,c. 829 is imperat. instead of 837, as in 1 Sam. 
xx. 40, where the Masoretes have thus pointed even the s‘a7. 
But in the Hiph. the i has in many cases maintained itself 
against the é, so that we are neither justified in regarding the 
form before us as scriptio plena, nor yet in reading 7°2.—Break 
them with a double breach, ze. let the disaster fall on them 
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doubly. “ A double breach,” pr. something doubled in the 
way of breaking or demolition. 72 is not subordinated to 
mid in stat. constr., but is added as accus. of kind; cf. Ew. 
§ 287, h. 

Vers. 19-27. Of the hallowing of the Sabbath.— Ver. 19. 
“ Thus said Jahveh unto me: Go and stand in the gate of the 
sons of the people, by which the kings of Judah come in and 
by which they go ont, and in all gates of Jerusalem, Ver. 20. 
And say unto them: Hear the word of Jahveh, ye kings of 
Judah, and all Judah, and all inhabitants of Jerusalem, that 
go in by these gates: Ver. 21. Thus hath Jahveh said: Take 
heed for your souls, and bear no burden on the Sabbath-day, 
and bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem. Ver. 22. And carry 
forth no burden out of your houses on the Sabbath-day, and 
do no work, and hallow the Sabbath-day, as I commanded your 
fathers. Ver. 28. But they hearkened not, neither inclined 
their ear, and made their neck stiff, that they might not hear 
nor take instruction. Ver. 24. But if ye will really hearken 
unto me, saith Jahveh, to bring in no burden by the gates of 
the city on the Sabbath-day, and to hallow the Sabbath-day, to 
do no work thereon, Ver. 25. Then shall there go through the 
gates of the city kings and princes, who sit on the throne of 
David, riding in chariots and on horses, they and their princes, 
the men of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and this 
city shall be inbabited for ever. Ver. 26. And they shall come 
from the cities of Judah and the outskirts of Jerusalem, from 
the land of Benjamin and from the lowland, from the hill- 
country and from the south, that bring burnt-offering and slain- 
offering, meat-offering and incense, and that bring praise into 
the house of Jahveh. Ver. 27. But if ye hearken not to me, 
to hallow the Sabbath-day, and not to bear a burden, and to 
come into the gates of Jerusalem on the Sabbath-day, then will 
I kindle fire in her gates, so that it shall devour the palaces of 
Jerusalem, and not be quenchied.” 

The introduction, ver. 19, shows that this passage has, in 
point of form, but a loose connection with what precedes. It 
is, however, not a distinct and independent prophecy; for it 
wants the heading, “ The word of Jahveh which came,” ete., 
proper to all the greater discourses. Besides, in point of 
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subject-matter, it may very well be joined with the preceding 
general reflections as to the springs of mischief and of well- 
being; inasmuch as it shows how the way of safety appointed 
to the people lies in keeping the decalogue, as exemplified in 
one of its fundamental precepts.—The whole passage contains 
only God’s command to the prophet; but the execution of it, 
ie. the proclamation to the people of what was commanded, is 
involved in the nature of the case. Jeremiah is to proclaim 
this word of the Lord in all the gates of Jerusalem, that it 
may be obeyed in them all. The locality of the gate of the 
sons of the people is obscure and difficult to determine, that by 
which the kings of Judah go and come. Dy ‘22 seems to stand 
for BY7 "33, as the Keri would have it. In xxvi. 23 and 2 Kings 
xxill. 6, “sons of the people” means the common people as 
opposed to the rich and the notables; in 2 Chron. xxxv. 5,7 ff., 
the people as opposed to the priests and Levites, that is, the 
laity. The first sig. of the phrase seems here to be excluded 
by the fact, that the kings come and go by this gate; for there 
is not the smallest probability that a gate so used could have 
borne the name of “ gate of the common people.” But we 
might well pause to weigh the second sig. of the word, if we 
could but assume that it was a gate of the temple that was 
meant. Niig. concludes that it was so, on the ground that we 
know of no city gate through which only the kings and the 
dregs of the people were free to go, or the kings and the mass 
of their subjects, to the exclusion of the priests. But this does 
not prove his point; for we are not informed as to the temple, 
that the kings and the laity were permitted to go and come by 
one gate only, while the others were reserved for priests and 
Levites. Still it is much more likely that the principal entrance 
to the outer court of the temple should have obtained the name 
of “ people’s gate,” or “jaymen’s gate,” than that a city gate 
should have been so called; and that by that “ people’s gate” 
the kings also entered into the court of the temple, while the 
priests and Levites came and went by side gates which were 
more at hand for the court of the priests. Certainly Nag. is 
right when he further remarks, that the name was not one in 
general use, but must have been used by the priests only. On 
the other hand, there is nothing to support clearly the surmise 
VOL. I. ft 
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that the gate 71D’, 2 Chron. xxii. 5, was so called; the east 
gate of the outer court is mnch more likely. We need not be 
surprised at the mention of tlis chief gate of the temple along 
with the city gates; for certainly there would be always a great 
multitude of people to be fonnd at this gate, even if what Nig. 
assumes were not the case, that by the sale and purchase of 
things used in the temple, this gate was the scene of a Sabbath- 
breaking trade. But if, with the majority of comm., we are 
to hold that by “ people’s gate” a city gate was meant, then 
we cannot determine which it was. Of the suppositions that it 
was the Benjamin-gate, or the well-gate, Neh. ii. 14 (Manr.), 
or the gate of the midst which led throngh the northern wall 
of Zion from the upper city into the lower city (Hitz.), or the 
water-gate, Neh. iii. 26 (Graf), each is as unfounded as another. 
From the plural: the kings of Judah (ver. 20), Llitz. infers 
that more kings than one were tlien existing alongside one 
another, and that thus the name must denote the members of 
the royal family. But his idea has been arbitrarily foreed into 
the text. The gates of tlie city, as well as of the temple, did 
not last over the reign of but one king, ver. 21. nivaa awn, 
to take heed for the “souls i.e. take care of the souls, so as not 
to lose life (cf. Mal. it. 15), is a more pregnant construction 
than that with 5, Deut. iv. 15, althongh it yields the same 
sense. Niig. seeks erroneously to explain the phrase according 
to 2 Sam. xx. 10 (2773 1e2, take care against the sword) and 
Dent. xxiv. 8, where W207 ought not to be joined at all with 
yz, The bearing of burdens: on the Sabbath, both into the 
city and ont of one’s house, seems to point most directly at 
market trade and business, cf. Neh. xiii. 15 ff., but is used only 
as one instance of the citizens’ ocenpations ; hence are appended 
the very words of the law: to do no work, Ex. xii. 16, xx. 10, 
Deut. v. 14, and: to hallow the Sabbath, namely, by cessation 
from all labour, cf. ver. 24. The remark in ver. 23, that the 
fathers have already transgressed God’s law, is neither contrary 
to the aim in view, as Hitz. fancies, nor superfluous, but serves 
to characterize the transgression censured as an old and deeply- 
rooted sin, which God mnst at length punish unless the people 
cease therefrom. The description of the fathers’ disobedience 
is a verbal repetition of vii. 26. The Chet. yow cannot be a 
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participle, but is a clerical error for Yow (infin. constr. with 
seriptio plena), as in xi, 10 and xix. 15. See a similar error in 
ii. 25 and viii. 6 On “nor take instruction,” cf. ii. 30.—In 
the next verses the observance of this commandment is enforced 
by a representation of the blessings which the hallowing of the 
Sabbath will bring to the people (vers, 24-26), and the curse 
upon its profanation (ver. 27). If they keep the Sabbath holy, 
the glory of the dynasty of David and the prosperity of the 
people will acquire permanence, and Jerusalem remain con- 
tinually inhabited, and the people at large will bring thank. 
offerings to the Lord in His temple. Hitz., Graf, and Nag. 
take objection to the collocation: kings and princes (ver. 25), 
because princes do not sit on the throne of David, nor can they 
have other “ princes” dependent on them, as we must assume 
from the “ they and their princes.” But although the 0%" be 
awanting in the parallel, xxii. 4, yet this passage cannot be re- 
garded as the standard; for whereas the discourse in chap. xxii. 
is addressed to the king, the present is to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, or rather the people of Judah. The Oo" is sub- 
ordinate to the kings, so that the sitting on the throne of David 
is to be referred only to the kings, the ‘following on" helping 
further to define them. “ Riding” is to be joined both with 
“in chariots” and “ on horses,” since 237 means either driving 
or riding. The driving and riding of the kings and their princes 
through the gates of Jerusalem is a sign of the undiminished 
splendour of the rule of David’s race.—Ver. 26. Besides the 
blessing of the continuance of the Davidic monarchy, Jeru- 
salem will also have to rejoice in the continued spiritual privi- 
lege of public worship in the house of the Lord. From the 
ends of the kingdom the people will come with offerings to the 
temple, to present thank-offerings for benefits received. The 
rhetorical enumeration of the varions parts of the country 
appears again in xxxii.44. The cities of Judah and the out- 
skirts of Jerusalem denote the part of the country which 
bordered on Jerusalem ; then we have the land of Benjamin, 
the northern province of the kingdom, and three districts into 
which the tribal domain of Judah was divided: the Shephelah 
in the west on the Mcditerranean Sea, the hill-country, and the 
southland; see on Josh. xv. 21, 33, and 48. The desert of 
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Judah (Josh. xv. 61) is not mentioned, as being compreliended 
under the hill-country. The offerings are divided into two 
classes: bloody, burnt and slain offerings, and unbloody, meat- 
offerings and frankincense, which was strewed upon the meat- 
offering (Lev. ii. 1). The latter is not the incense-offering 
(Graf), which is not called 73129, but nwp, cf. Ex. xxx. 7 ff., 
although frankincense was one oF the fae cats of the incense 
prepared for burning (Ex. xxx. 34). These offerin gs they will 
bring as “ praise-offering” into the house of the Tear min 
is not here used for TM Nt, praise-offering, as one species of 
slain-offering, but is, as we see from xxxiii. 11, a general desig- 
nation for the praise and thanks which they desire to express 
by means of the offerings specified—Ver. 27. In the event of 
the continuance of this desecration of the Sabbath, Jerusalem 
is to be burnt up with fire, cf. xxi. 14, and, as regards the 
expressions used, Amos i. 14, Hos. viii. 14. 


CHAP. XVIII.-XX.—THE FIGURES OF THE POTTER’S CLAY AND 
OF THE EARTHEN PITCHER. 


These three chapters have the title common to all Jeremiah’s 
discourses of the earlier period: The word which came to Jere- 
miah from Jahveh (xviii. 1). In them, bodied forth in two 
symbolical actions, are two discourses which are very closely 
related to one another in form and substance, and which may 
be regarded as one single prophecy set forth in words and 
actions. In them we find discussed Judal’s ripeness for the 
judgment, the destruction of the kingdom, and the speediness 
with which that judgment was to befall. The subject-matter 
of this discourse-compilation falls into two parts: chap. xviii. 
and chap. xix. and xx.; that is, into the accounts of two syin- 
bolical actions, together with the interpretation of them and 
their application to the people (chap. xviii, 1-17 and chap. xix. 
1-13), followed immediately by notices as to the reception 
which these announcements met on the part of the people and 
their rulers (chap. xviii. 18-23, and chap. xix, 14-xx. 18). In 
the first discourse, that illustrated by the figure of a potter who 
remodels a misshapen vessel, chap. xviii., the prophet inculcates 
on the people the truth that the Lord has power to do according 
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AND THE COMPLAINT OF THE PROPIIET AGAINST HIS ADVER- 
sanies—The figure of the potter who remodels a misshapen 
vessel (vers. 2-4). The interpretation of this (vers. 5-10), and 
its application to degenerate Israel (vers. 11-17). The recep- 
tion of the disconrse by the people, and Jeremiali’s cry to the 
Lord (vers. 18-23). 

Vers. 2-10. The emblem and its interpretation. —Ver. 2. 
“ Arise and go down into the potter’s louse ; there will I cause 
thee to hear my words. Ver. 8. And I went down into the 
potter’s house; and, behold, he wrought on the wheels. Ver. 4. 
And the vessel was marred, that he wronght in clay, in the 
hand of the potter ; then le made again another vessel of it, as 
seemed good to the potter to make. Ver. 5. Then came the 
word of Jahveh to me, saying: Ver. 6. Cannot I do with you 
as this potter, house of Israel? saith Jahveh. Behold, as the 
clay in the hand of the potter, so are ye in mine hand, house of 
Israel. Ver. 7. Now I speak concerning a people and king- 
dom, to root it out and pluck up and destroy it. Ver. 8. But 
if that people turns from its wickedness, against which I spake, 
then it repents me of the evil which I thought to doit. Ver. 9. 
And now I speak concerning a people and a kingdom, to build 
and to plant it. Ver. 10. If it do that which is evil in mine 
eyes, so that it hearkens not unto my voice, then it repents me 
of the good which I said I would do unto it.” 

By God’s command Jeremiali is to go and see the potter’s 
treatment of the clay, and to receive thereafter God’s interpre- 
tation of the same. Tere lie lias set before his eyes that which 
suggests a comparison of man to the clay and of God to the 
potter, a comparison that frequently occurred to the Hebrews, 
and which had been made to appear in the first formation of 
man (cf. Job x. 9, xxxili. 6, Isa. xxix. 16, xlv. 9, Ixiv. 7). This 
is done that he may forcibly represent to the people, by means 
of the emblem, the power of the Lord to do according to His 
will with all nations, and so with Israel too. From the “ go 
down,” we gather that the potteries of Jerusalem lay in a valley 
near the city. O38 are the round frames by means of which 
the potter moulded his vessels. This sig. of the word is weli 
approved here; but in Ex. i. 16, where too it is found, the 
meaning is doubtful, and it is a question whether the derivation 
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is from }28 or from ji, wheel. The perfecta consec. NNW 
and 34 designate, taken in connection with the participle 
ny, actions that were possibly repeated: “and if the vessel was 
spoilt, he made it over again;” cf. Ew. § 342,0, Wha ny, 
working in clay, of the material in which men work in order to 
make something of it; cf. Ex. xxxi. 4.7 

In vers. 6-10 the Lord discloses to the prophet the truth 
lying in the potter’s treatment of the clay. The power the 
potter has over the clay to remould, according to his pleasure, 
the vessel he had formed from it if it went wrong; the same 
power God possesses over the people of Israel. This unlimited 
power of God over mankind is exercised according to man’s 
conduct, not according to a deeretum absolulum or unchangeable 
determination. If he pronounces a people’s overthrow or ruin, 
and if that people turn from its wickedness, He repeals His 
decree (ver. 7 f.); and conversely, if He promises a people wel- 
fare and prosperity, and if that people turn away from Him 
to wickedness, then too He changes His resolve to do good to it 
(ver. 9f.). Inasmuch as He is even now making His decree 
known by the mouth of the prophet, it follows that the accom- 


1 Instead of aha several codd. and editt. have “oha, as in ver. 6, to 


which Ew. and Hitz. both take objection, so that they delete "9n3 (Ew.) 
or "YEN Ta WN (Hitz.) as being glosses, since the words are not in the 
LXX. The attempts of Umbr. and Nag. to obtain a sense for pnd are 
truly of such a kind as only to strengthen the suspicion of spuriousness. 
Umbr., who is fo‘lowed by Graf, expounds: ‘‘ as the clay in the hand of 
the potter does; ” whereto Hitz. justly replies: “but is then the (failure) 
solely its own doing?” Nag. will have 3 to be the 3 verit. - the vessel was 
marred, as clay in the hand of the potter, in which case the 719nN2 still 
interrupts. But the failure of the attempts to make a good sense of 419N3 
does in no respect justify the uncritical procedure of Ew. and Hitz. in 
deleting the word without considering that the reading is by no means 
established, since not only do the most important and correct editions and 
a great number of codd. read ypha, but Aquila, Theodot., the Chald, and 
Syr. give this reading ; Norzi and Houbig. call it /eetio aceuratiorum codicum, 
and the Masora on ver. 6 and Job x. 9 confirms it. Cf. de Rossi varie lect. 
adh, l. and the critical remarks in the Biblia Hal. by J. H. Michaelis, 
according to which 719m> plainly made its way into the present verse from 
ver. 6 by the error of a copyist ; and it can only he from his prejudice in 
favour of the LXX. that Hitz. pronounces iwM> original, as being “* the 
reading traditionally in use.” 
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plishment of Jeremiah’s last utterances is conditioned by the 
impression God’s word makes on men. YN), adv., in the moment, 
forthwith, and when repeated = now... now, now... again. 
Nag. maintains that the arrangement here 1s paratactic, so that 
the y72 does not belong to the nearest verb, but to the main 
idea, i.e. to the apodosis in this case. The remark is just; but 
the word does not mean suddenly, but immediately, and the 
sense is: when I have spoken against a people, and this people 
repents, then immediately I let it repent me. by DM) as in Joel 
ii. 13, ete. With “to pluck up,” ete. “to build,” ete., ef. 1. 10. 
“ Against which I spake,” ver. 8, belongs to “ that people,” 
and seems as if it might be dispensed with; but is not there- 
fore spurious because the LX X. have omitted it. For Ayn 
the Kert has Y27, the most usual form, ef. vii. 30, Num. xxxii. 
15, Judg. ii. 11, ete.; but the Chet. is called for by the follow- 
ing 7207 and inyy, Aiwa >On, to show kindness, cf. Num. 
x. 32. 

The emblematical interpretation of the potter with the clay 
lays a foundation for the prophecy that follows, vers. 11-17, 
in which the people are told that it is only by reason of their 
stiffnecked persistency in wickedness that they render threatened 
judgment certain, whereas by return to their God they might 
prevent the rnin of the kingdom. 

Vers. 11-17. Application of the emblem to Judah.—Ver. 11. 
“ And now speak to the men of Judah and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, saying: Thus hath Jahveh said: Behold, I frame 
against you evil and devise against you a device. Return ye, 
now, each from his evil way, and better your ways and your 
doings. Ver. 12. But they say: There is no use! For our 
imaginations will we follow, and each do the stubbornness of 
his evil heart. Ver. 18. Therefore thus hath Jahveh said: 
Ask now among the heathen! who hath heard the like? A 
very horrible thing hath the virgin of Israel done! Ver. 14. 
Does the snow of Lebanon cease from the rock of the field? or 
do strange, cold trickling waters dry np? Ver. 15. For my 
people hath forgotten me; to the vanity they offer odours ; 
they have made them to stumble upon their ways, the ever- 
lasting paths, to walk in by-paths, a way not cast up. Ver. 16. 
To make their land a dismay, a perpetual hissing, every one 
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that passeth thereby shall be astonished and shake his head. 
Ver. 17. Like the east wind I will scatter them before the 
enemy; with the back and not with the face will I look upon 
them in the day of their ruin.” 

In vers. 11 and 12 what was said at ver. 6 ff. is applied to 
Judah. 3%, form in sense of prepare (cf. Isa. xxii. 11, 
xxxvil. 26), is chosen with special reference to the potter (73"). 
navn, the thought, design, here in virtue of the parallelism: 
evil plot, as often both with and without M1; cf. Esth. vill. 3, 5, 
ix. 25, Ezek. xxxvili. 10. The call to repentance runs much as 
do xxxv. 15 and vii. 3.—But this call the people reject disdain- 
fully, replying that they are resolved to abide by their evil 
courses, YON), not: they said, but: they say; the perf. consec. 
of the action repeating itself at the present time; cf. Ew. 
342, 0.1. WNI2 as in ii, 25; on “ stubbornness of their evil 
heart,” cf. iii. 17. By this answer the prophet makes them 
condemn themselves out of their own mouth ; cf. Isa. xxviii. 15, 
xxx. 10 f£.—Ver. 13. Such obduracy is unheard of amongst the 
peoples; cf. a like idea in ii. 10f. my = my, v. 30. 
182 belongs to the verb: horrible things hath Israel very much 
done = very horrible things have they done. The idea is 
strensthened by Israel’s being designated a virgin (see on 
xiv. 17). One could hardly believe that a virgin could be 
guilty of such barefaced and determined wickedness. In ver. 
14f. the public conduct is further described; and first, it is 
illustrated by a picture drawn from natural history, designed 
to fill the people with shame for their unnatural conduct. But 
the significance of the picture is disputed. ‘Te questions have 
a nevative force: does it forsake? = it does not forsake. 
The force of the first question is conditioned by the view 
taken of “Tv W312; and “¥ may be either genitive to Wy, or 
it may be the accusative of tle object, and be either a poetic 
form for 7’, or plural c. suf. 1. pers. (my fields). Cir. 
B. Mich., Schur, Ros, Maur., Neum. translate according to 
the latter view: Does the snow of Lebanon descending from 
the rock forsake my fields? i.e. does it ever cease, flowing 
down from the rock, to water my fields, the fields of my people? 
To this view, however, it is to be opposed, a. that “from the 
rock” thus appears superfluous, at least not in its proper place, 
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since, according tothe sense given, it would belong to “ snow 
of Lebanon ;” 6. that the figure contains no real illustrative 
truth. The watering of the fields of God’s people, ie. of 
Palestine or Judah, by the snow of Lebanon could be brought 
about only by the water from the melting snow of Lebanon soak- 
ing into the ground, and so feeding the springs of the country. 
But this view of the supply for the springs that watered the 
land cannot be supposed to be a fact of natural history so well 
known that the prophet could found an argument on it. Most 
recent commentators therefore join "IY "889, and translate: does 
the snow of Lebanon cease from the rock of the field (does it 
disappear)? The use of 3tY with } is unexampled, but is 
analogous to Oy) IDM ay, Gen. xxiv. 27, where, however, 
2 is “nsed transitively, But even when franslated as above, 
“rock of the field” is var iously understood. Hitz. will have 
it to be Mount Zion, which in xvii. 3 is called my mountain in 
the field, and xxi. 13, rock of the plain; and says the trickling 
waters are tle waters of Gihon, these being the only never- 
drying water of Jerusalem, the origin of which has never been 
known, and may have been commonly held to be from the snow 
of Lebanon. Graf and Nag., again, have justly objected that 
the connection between the snow of Lebanon and the water- 
springs of Zion is of too doubtful a kind, and does not become 
probable by appeal to Ps. exxxiii. 3, where the dew of Hermon 
is said to descend on the mountains of Zion. For it is perfectly 
possible that a heavy dew after warm days might be carried 
to Jerusalem by means of the cool current of air coming down 
from the north over Hermon (cf. Del. on Ps. exxxiii. 3); but 
not that the water of the springs of Jerusalem should have 
come from Lebanon. Like Ew., Umbr., Graf., and Nag., we 
therefore understand the rock of the field to be Lebanon itself. 
But it is not so called as being a detached, commanding rocky 
mountain, for this is not involved in the sig. of Y (see on 
xvii, 3); nor as bulwark of the field (Nag.), for "ay does not 
mean bulwark, and the change of 382 into yD, from iy, 
a hemming in, siege, woulds give a most Gnegclble fais, 
We hold the “field” to be the land of Israel, whence seen, 
the summit of Lebanon, and especially the peak of Hermon 
covered with eternal snows, might very well be called the rock 
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of the field... Observe the omission of the article before 
Lebanon, whereby it comes abont that the name is joined 
appellatively to “snow:” the Lebanon-snow. And accordingly 
we regard the waters as those which trickle down from Hermon. 
The wealth of springs in Lebanon is well known, and the 
trickling water of Lebanon is used as an illustration in Cant. 
iv. 15. wna’, are rooted up, strikes us as singular, since root 
up” seems snitable neither for the drying up of springs, nor 
for: to be checked in their course. Dav. Kimchi thought, 
therefore, it stood for WO, omittuntur; but this word has not 
this signification. Probably a transposition has taken place, so 
that we have wiz for 33, since for NY in Niph. the sig. 
dry up is certified by Isa. xix. 5. The predicate, too, OI is 
singular. Strange waters are in 2 Kings xix. 24 waters be- 
longing to others; butthis will not dohere. So Ew. derives tt 
from TH, press, urge, and correspondingly, OR from “4p, spring, 
well up: waters pouring forth with fierce pressure. In this 
case, however, the following mrbria would be superfluous, or at 
least feeble. Then, 2%? 0°, Prov. xxv. 25, is cold water; and 
besides, V2? means constrinait, compressit, of which root-meaning 
the sig. to press forth is a contradiction. There is therefore 
nothing for it but to keep to the sig. strange for DU; strange 
waters = waters coming from afar, whose springs are not known, 
so that they could be stopped up. The predicate cold is quite 
in keeping, for cold waters do not readily dry up, the coldness 


1 “ Hermon is not a conical mountain like Tabor, with a single lofty peak 
and a well-defined base, but a whole mountain mass of many days’ journey 
in circnit, with a broad crest of summits. The highest of these lie within 
the Holy Land, and, aceording to the measurements of the English engineers, 
Majors Scott and Robe (1840), rise to a height of 9376 English feet,—sum- 
mits encompassed by far-stretching mountain ridges, from whose deep 
gloomy valleys the chief rivers of the country take their rise. . . . Behind 
the dark green foremost range (that having valleys clothed with pine and 
oak forests) high mountains raise their domes aloft; there is a fir wood 
sprinkled with snow as with silver, a marvellous mingling of bright and 
dark; and behind these rises the broad central ridge with its peaks covered 
with deep and all but everlasting snows.”—Van de Velde, Reise, i. S. 96 f. 
Therewith cf. Robins. Phys. Geogr. p. 815: “Tn the ravines round about 
the highest of the two peaks, snow, or rather ice, lies the whole year round. 
In summer this gives the mountain, when seen from a distance, the appear- 
anee of being surrounded with radiant stripes descending from its crown.” 
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being a protection against evaporation. Such, then, will be the 
meaning of the verse: As the Lebanon-snow does not forsake 
the rock, so the waters trickling thence do not dry up. From 
the application of this general idea, that in inanimate nature 
faithfulness and constancy are found, to Israel’s bearing towards 
God arises a deeper significance, which shows why this figure 
was chosen. The rock in the field points to the Rock of Israel 
as the everlasting rock, rock of ages (Isa. xxx. 29 and xxvi. 4), 
and the cold, ¢.e. refreshing waters, which trickle from the rock 
of the field, point to Jaliveli, the fountain of living water, ii. 13 
and xvii. 13. Although the snow does not forsake Lebanon, 
Israel has forgotten the fountain of living water from which 
water of life flows to it; ef. il. 13. 

The application at ver. 15 is introduced by a causal 2, Ew. 
wrongly translates: that my people forgot me. ‘2 means for; 
and the causal import is founded on the main idea of ver. 13: 
A very horrible thing hath Israel done; for it hath done that 
which is unheard of in the natural world, it hath forsaken me, 
the rock of safety; cf. ii. 32. They burn odours, ze. kindle 
sacrifices, to the vanity, ae. the null gods, cf. Ps. xxxi. 7, ie. 
to Baal, vii. 9, xi. 18, 17. The subject to prides? may be most 
simply supplied from the idea of “the vanity:” the null gods 
made them to stnmble; ef. for this idea 2 Chron. xxviii. 23. 
This seems more natural than to leave the subject indefinite, in 
which case the false prophets (cf. xxiii. 27) or the priests, or 
other seduccrs, would be the moving spirits. ‘The ancient 
paths” is apposition to “their ways:” upon their ways, the 
paths of the old time, ze. not, however, the good old believing 
times, from whose ways the Israelites have but recently diverged. 
For pbiy never denotes the time not very long passed away, but 
always old, immemorial time, here specially the time of the 
patriarchs, who walked on the right paths of faithfulness to 
God, asin vi. 16. Hitz. and Graf have taken “the ancient 
paths” as subject: the old paths have made the Israelites to 
stumble on their ways, which gives a most unnatural idea, while 
the “paths of the earliest time” is weakened into “ the example 
of their ancestors;” and besides, the parallelism is destroyed. 
As “by-paths” is defined by the apposition “a way not cast 
up,” so is ‘‘on their ways” by “the ancient paths.” The Chet. 
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bray is found only here; the Keri is formed after Ps. Ixxvii. 20. 
A way not cast up is one on which one cannot advance, reach 
the goal, or on which one suffers hurt and perishes.—In ver. 
16 the consequences of these doings are spoken of as having 
been wrought out by themselves, in order thus to bring out the 
God-ordained causal nexus between actions and their con- 
sequences. To make their land an object of horror to all that 
set foot on it. Nip’ occurs only here, while the Keri nip is 
found only in Judg. v. 16 for the piping of shepherds, from Pw, 
to hiss, to pipe. In connection with MY as expression of horror 
or amazement, Jeremiah elsewhere uses only 122Y, cf. xix. 8, 
xxv. 9, 18, xxix. 18, li. 387, so that here the vowelling should 
per haps be NpNw. The word does not here denote the hissing 
=hissing down or against one, by way of contempt, but the 
sound midway between hissing and whistling which escapes one 
when one looks on something appalling. On “every one that 
passeth by shall be dismayed,” cf. 1 Kings ix. 8. iws03 20 only 
here = WS $127, to move the head to and fro, shake the head; 
a gesture of malicious amazement, cf. Ps. xxii. 8, cix. 25, like 
vs 19, Ps. xliv. 15.—In ver. 17 the Lord discloses the coming 
punishment. Like an east wind, i.e. a violent storm-wind (cf. 
Ps. xviii. 8), will I scatter them, cf. xiii. 24. Because they 
have turned to Him the back and not the face (ef. ii. 27), so 
will He turn His back on them in the day of their ruin, ef. 
Ezek. xxxv. 5. 

Vers. 18-23. Enmity displayed against the prophet by the 
people for this discourse, and prayer for protection from his 
enemies.—Ver. 18. “Then said they: Come and let us plot 
schemes against Jeremiah; for law shall not be lost to the 
priest, and counsel to the wise, and speech to the prophet. 
Come and let us smite him with the tongue and not give heed 
to all his speeches. Ver. 19. Give heed to me, Jahveh, and 
hearken to the voice of them that contend with me! Ver. 20. 
Shall evil be repaid for good, that they dig a pit for my soul? 
Remember how I stood before Thee to speak good for them, to 
turn away Thy wrath from them! Ver. 21. Therefore give 
their sons to the famine and deliver them to the sword, that 
their wives become childless and widows, and their men 
slaughtered by death, their young men smitten by the sword in 
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battle. Ver. 22. Let a cry be heard from their houses, when 
Thon bringest troops upon them suddenly ; for they have digged 
a pit to take me and laid snares for my feet. Ver. 23. But 
Thou Jahveh knowest all their counsels against me for death: 
forgive not their iniquity and blot not out their sin from before 
Thy face, that they be overthrown before Thee; in the time of 
Thine anger deal with them.” 

Even the solemn words (vers. 15-17) of the prophet were 
in vain. Instead of examining themselves and reforming their 
lives, the blinded sinners resolve to put the troublesome preacher 
of repentance out of the way by means of false charges. The 
subject of “and they said” is those who had heard the above 
discourse ; not all, of course, but the infatuated leaders of the 
people who had. They call on the multitude to plot schemes 
against him, cf. xi. 18 ff. For they have, as they think, priests, 
wise men, and prophets to give them instruction ont of the 
law, counsel, and word, 7.e. prophecy,—namely, according to 
their idea, such as advise, teach, and preach otherwise thar. 
Jeremiah, who speaks only of repentance and judgment. Re- 
cent scholars render TF doctrine, which is right etymologically, 
but not so when judged by the constant usage, which regards 
the Torah, the law, as containing the substance of all the doctrine 
needed by man to tell him how to bear himself towards God, 
or to make his life happy. The Mosaic law isthe foundation 
of all prophetic preaching; and that the speakers mean MIA in 
this sense is clear from their claiming the knowledge of the 
Torah as belonging to the priests; the law was committed to 
the keeping and administration of the priests. The “ counsel” 
is that needed for the conduct of the state in difficult cirenm- 
stances, and in Ezek. vii. 26 it is attributed to the elders; and 
“speech” or word is the declarations of the prophets. On that 
subject, cf. vill. 8-10. To smite with the tongue is to ruin by 
slanders and malicious charges, cf. ix. 2, 4, 7, where the tongue 
is compared toa lying bow and deadly arrow, Ps. Ixiv. 4 f., 
lix. 8, etc. That they had the prophet’s death in view appears 
from ver. 23; although their farther speech: We will not give 
heed to his words, shows that in the discourse against which 
they were so enraged, he had said “nothing that, according to 
their ideas, was directly and immediately punishable with death ” 
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(Hitz.); cf. xxvi. 6,11. Against these schemes Jeremiah cries 
to God in ver. 19 for help and protection. While his adver- 
saries are saying: People should give no heed to his speeches, 
he prays the Lord to give heed to him and to listen to the 
sayings of hisenemies. ‘ My contenders,” who contend against 
me, cf, xxxv. 1, Isa. xlix. 25.—In support of his prayer he says 
in ver. 20: Shall evil be repaid for good? cf. Ps. xxxv.12. In 
his discourses he had in view nothing but the good of the people, 
and he appeals to the prayers he had presented to the Lord to 
turn away God’s anger from the people, cf. xiv. 7 ff., vers. 19-22. 
(On “my standing before Thee,” cf. xv. 1.) This good they 
seek to repay with ill, by lying charges to dig a pit for his soul, 
i.e. for his life, into which pit he may fall; cf. Ps. lvii. 7, where, 
however, instead of MMW (ii. 6; Prov. xxii. 14, xxiii. 27), we 
have MY, as in ver. 22, Chet.—He prays the Lord to requite 
them for this wickedness by bringing on the people that which 
Jeremiah had sought to avert, by destroying them with famine, 
sword, and disease. The various kinds of death are, ver. 21, 
distributed rhetorically amongst the different classes of the 
people. The sons, .e. children, are to be given up to the 
famine, the men to the sword, the young men to the sword in 
war. The suffix on 0930 refers to the people, of which the 
children are mentioned before, the men and women after. On 
a0 7 by 739, cf. Ezek. xxxv. 5, Ps. Ixiii. 11. “ Death,’ men- 
tioned alongside of sword and famine, is death by disease and 
pestilence, as in xv. 2.—Ver. 22. To the terrors of the war and 
the siege is to be added the cry rising from all the houses into 
which hostile troops have burst, plundering and massacring. 
To lay snares, as in Ps. exl. 6, exlii. 4. 3 is the springe 
of the bird-catcher.—Ver. 23.’ Comprehensive summing up of 
the whole prayer. As the Lord knows their design against 
him for his death, he prays Him not to forgive their sin, but to 
punish it. The form ‘2A instead of non (Neh. xiii. 14) is the 
Aramaic form for 770M, like ‘21, ili. 6; cf. Ew. § 224,c. The 
Chet. ¥M is the regular continuation of the imperative: and let 
them be cast down before Thee. The Keri 3 would be: that 
they may be cast down before Thee. Hitz. wrongly expounds 
the Chet.: but let them be fallen before Thee (in Thine eyes), i.¢ 
morally degraded sinners; for the question is not here one of 
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moral degradation, but of the punishment of sinners. In the 
time of Thine anger, i.e. when Thou lettest loose Thy wrath, 
causest Thy judgments to come down, deal with them, i.e. with 
their transgressions. On 2 Wy, cf. Dan. xi. 7. 

On this prayer of the prophet to God to exterminate his 
enemies Hitz. remarks: “The various curses which in his bitter 
indignation he directs against his enemies are at bottom but the 
expression of the thought: Now may all that befall them which 
I sought to avert from them.” The Hirschberg Bible takes a 
deeper grasp of the matter: “It is no prayer of carnal ven- 
geance against those that hated him, vers. 18, 23, Ps. ix. 18, 
lv. 16; but as God had commanded him to desist (xiv. 11, 12) 
from the prayers he had frequently made for them, ver. 20, and 
as they themselves could not endure these prayers, ver. 18, he 
leaves them to God’s judgments which he had been already 
compelled to predict to them, xi. 22, xiv. 12, 16, without any 
longer resisting with his entreaties, Luke xii. 9, 2 Tim. iv. 14.” 
In this observation that clause only is wrong which says Jere- 
miah merely leaves the wicked to God’s judgments, since he, 
on the other hand, gives them up thereto, prays God to carry out 
judgment on them with the utmost severity. In this respect 
the present passage resembles the so-called cursing psalms (Ps. 
xxxvy. 4~10, cix. 6-20, lix. 14-16, Ixix. 26-29, etc.) ; nor can we 
say with Calvin: hanc vehementiam, quoniam dictata fuit a spiritu 
sancto, non posse damnari, sed non debere trahi in exemplum, 
guia hoc sinqulare fuit in propheta. For the prophet’s prayer is 
no inspired 7 935, but the wish and utterance of his heart, for 
the fulfilment of which he eries to God; just as in the psalms 
cited. On these imprecations, cf. Del. on Ps. xxxv. and cix., 
and vol. i. p.417 f.; as also the solid investigation of this point by 
Kurtz: Zur Theologie der Ps. IV. die Fluch- und Rachepsalmen 
in the Dorpat Zischr. f. Theol. u. Kirche, vii. (1865), S. 359 ff. 
All these curses are not the outcome and effusions of personal 
vengeance against enemies, but flow from the pure spring of a 
zeal, not self-regarding at all, for the glory of God. The 
enemies are God’s enemies, despisers of His salvation. Their 
hostility against David and against Jeremiah was rooted in their 
hostility against God and the kingdom of God. The advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God, the fulfilment of the divine 
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scheme of salvation, required the fall of the ungodly who seek 
the lives of God’s servants. In this way we would seek to 
defend such words of cursing by appealing to the legal spirit of 
the Old Testament, and would not oppose them to the words of 
Christ, Luke ix. 55. For Christ tells ns why He blamed the 
Elias-like zeal of His disciples in the words: “The Son of man is 
not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” In keeping 
with this, the peculiar end of Christ’s coming on earth, we find 
no curses from Him against His enemies and the enemies of the 
kingdom of God. But just as the word, “I am not come,” ete. 
(Luke ix. 56), does not exclude the truth that the Father hath 
given all judgment to Him, so, as Kurtz very justly remarks, 
“from our hearing no word of cursing from the mouth of 
Christ during His life on earth we cannot infer the absolute 
inadmissibleness of all such; still less can we infer that Christ’s 
apostles and disciples could not at all be justified in using any 
words of cursing.” And the apostles have indeed uttered curses 
against obdurate enemies: so Peter against Simon the Magian, 
Acts viii. 20; Paul against the high priest Ananias, Acts xxiil. 
8, against the Jewish false teachers, Gal. i. 9 and v. 12, and 
against Alexander the coppersmith, 2 Tim. iv. 14. But these 
cases do not annihilate the distinction between the Old and the 
New Testaments. Since grace and truth have been revealed 
in Christ, the Old Testament standpoint of retribution accord- 
ing to the rigour of the law cannot be for us the standard of 
our bearing even towards the enemies of Christ and His 


kingdom. 


Chap. xix. 1-13. THE BROKEN PITCHER.—Ver. 1. “Thus 
said Jahveh: Go and bny a potter’s vessel, and take of the 
elders of the people and of the elders of the priests, Ver. 2. 
And go forth into the valley of Benhinnom, which is before the 
gate Harsuth, and proclaim there the words which I shall speak 
unto thee, Ver. 3. And say: Hear the word of Jahveh, ye 
kings of Judah and inhabitants of Jerusalem: Thus lath said 
Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel: Behold, I bring evil upon 
this place, the which whosoever heareth his ears shall tingle. 
Ver. 4. Because they have forsaken me, and disowned this place, 
and burnt incense in it to other gods whom they knew not, 
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they, and their fathers, and the kings of Judah, and have filled 
this place with the blood of innocents, Ver. 5. And have built 
high places for Baal, to burn their sons in the fire as burnt- 
offerings to Baal, which I have neither commanded nor spoken, 
nor came it into my heart. Ver. 6. Therefore, behold, days 
come, saith Jahveh, that this place shall no longer be called 
Tophet and Valley of Benhinnom, but Valley of Slaughter. 
Ver. 7. And I make void the counsel of Judah and Jerusalem 
in this place, and cause them to fall by the sword before their 
enemies and by the hand of them that seek their lives, and 
give their carcases to be food for the fowls of the heaven and 
the beast of the earth, Ver. 8. And make this city a dismay 
and ascoffing; every one that passeth thereby shall be dismayed 
and hiss because of all her strokes; Ver. 9. And make them 
eat the flesh of their sons and the flesh of their daughters, and 
each shall eat his neighbour’s flesh in the siege and straitness 
wherewith their enemies and they that seek after their lives 
shall straiten them.—Ver. 10. And break the pitcher before 
the eyes of the men that go with thee, Ver. 11. And say to 
them: Thus hath Jahveh of hosts said: Even so will I break 
this people and this city as one breaketh this potter’s vessel, 
that it cannot be made whole again; and in Tophet shall they 
bury them, because there is no room to bury. Ver. 12. Thus 
will I do unto this place, saith Jahveh, and its inhabitants, to 
make this city as Tophet. Ver. 13. And the houses of Jeru- 
salem and the houses of the kings of Judah shall become, as 
the place Tophet, unclean, all the houses upon whose roofs 
they have burnt incense to the whole host of heaven and poured 
out drink-offerings to other gods.” 

The purpose for which Jeremiah was to buy the earthen jar 
is told in ver. 10, and the meaning of breaking it in the valley 
of Benhinnom is shown in vers. 11-13. P?2, from PP3, to pour 
out, is a jar with a narrow neck, so called from the sound heard 
when liquid is poured out of it, although the vessel was used 
for storing honey, 1 Kings xiv. 3. The appellation &n ry, 
former of earthen vessels, i.e. potter, is given to denote the jar 
as one which, on being broken, would shiver into many frag- 
ments. Before “of the elders of the people” a verb seems to 
be awanting, for which cause many supply ANP? (according to 
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xli. 12, xlill, 10, ete.), rightly so far as sense is concerned ; but 
we are hardly entitled to assume a lacuna in the text. That 
assumption is opposed by the } before ‘2p; for we cannot 
straightway presume that this } was put in after the verb had 
dropped out of the text. In that case the whole word would 
have been restored. We have here rather, as Schnur. saw, a 
bold constructio pregnans, the verb “buy” being also joined in 
zeugma with “ of the elders:” buy a jar and (take) certain of 
the elders ; cf. similar, only less bold, zengmatic constr. in Job 
iv, 10, x. 12, Isa. Iviii. 5, “ Elders of the priests,” as in 2 Kings 
xix. 2, probably identical with the “ princes ("1¥) of the priests,” 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 14, are doubtless virtually the same as the 
“heads (W81) of the priests,” Neh. xii. 7, the priests highest 
in esteem, not merely for their age, but also in virtue of their 
rank ; just as the “ elders of the people” were a permanent 
representation of the people, consisting of the heads of tribes, 
houses or septs, and families; cf. 1 Kings viii. 1-3, and my 
Bibl. Archdol. ii. S. 218. Jeremiah was to take elders of the 
people and of the priesthood, because it was most readily to be 
expected of them that the word of God to be proclaimed would 
find a hearing amongst them. As to the valley of Benhinnom, 
see on vii. 31, MON WY, not Sun-gate (after DM, Job ix. 7, 
Judg. viii. 13), but Pottery or Sherd-gate, from Din = bn, 
in rabbin. MD, potter’s clay. The Chet. M07 is the paeeet 
form, not the modern (Hitz.), for the Keri is adapted to the 
rabbinical form. The clause, “ which is before the Harsuth- 
gate,” is not meant to describe more particularly the locality, 
sufficiently well known in Jerusalem, but has reference to the 
act to be performed there. The name, gate of M010, which no- 
where else occurs, points no doubt to the breaking to shiver of the 
jar. Hence we are rather to translate Sherd-gate than Pottery- 
gate, the name having probably arisen amongst the people 
from the broken fragments which lay about this , gate. Comm. 
are not at one as to which of the known city gates is meant. 
Hitz. and Kimchi are wrong in thinking of a gate of the court 
of the temple—the southern one. The context demands one of 
the city gates, two of which led into the Benhinnom valley: the 
Spring- or Fountain-gate at the south-east corner, and the 
Dung-gate on the south-west side of Zion; see on Neh. ii. 
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13-15. One of these two must be meant, but which of them 
it cannot be decided. There Jeremiah is to cry aloud the words 
which follow, vers. 3-8, and which bear on the kings of Judah 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem. “ Kings” in the plural, as 
in xiii. 18, because the matter concerned not the reigning king 
only, but his successors too, who had been guilty of the sins to be 
punished. In vers. 3-5 the threatening is summarily set forth. 
Horrible evil will the Lord bring on this place, z.e. Jerusalem. 
The ears of every one that hears it will tingle, so utterly stun- 
ning will the news of it turn out to be; cf. 2 Kings xxi. 12 and 
1 Sam. iii. 11, where we find AY>¥A; cf. Ew. §197, a. This they 
have bronght on themselves by their dreadful sins. They have 
forsaken Jahveh, disowned this place; 732, prop. find strange, - 
Deut. xxxii. 27, then treat as strange, deny, Job xxi. 29. In 
substance: they have not treated Jerusalem as the city of the 
sanctuary of their God, but, as is mentioned after, they have 
burnt incense in it to other (strange) gods. The words: they 
and their fathers, and the kings of Judah, are not the subject 
to “ knew not,” as is “ they and their,” etc., in ix. 15, xvi. 13, 
but to the preceding verb of the principal clanse. “ And have 
filled the city with the blood of innocents.’ This Grot. and 
others understand by the blood of the children slain for Moloch ; 
and for this, appeal is made to Ps. evi. 37 f., where the pour- 
ing out of innocent blood is explained to be that of sons and 
daughters offered to idols. But this passage cannot be the 
standard for the present one, neither can the statement that 
here we have to deal with idolatry alone. This latter is petitio 
principti. If shedding the blood of innocents had been said of 
offerings to Moloch, then ver. 5 must be taken as epexegesis. 
But in opposition to this we have not only the parallelism of the 
clauses, but also and especially the circumstance, that not till 
ver. 5 is mention made of altars on which to offer children to 
Moloch. We therefore understand the filling of Jerusalem 
with the blood of innocents, according to vii. 6, cf. ii. 34 and 
xxi. 8, 17, of judicial murder or of bloody persecution of the 
godly ; and on two grounds: 1, because alongside of idolatry 
we always find mentioned as the chief sin the perversion of 
justice to the shedding of innocent bload (cf. the passages cited), 
so that this sin would not likely be omitted here, as one cause 
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of the dreadful judgment about to pass on Jerusalem; 2. because 
our passage recalls the very wording of 2 Kings xxi. 16, where, 
after mentioning his idolatry, it is said of Manasseh: Also inno- 
cent blood hath he shed, until he made Jerusalem full (83!) to 
the brink. The climax in the enumeration of sins in these 
verses is accordingly this: 1. The disowning of the holiness of 
Jerusalem as the abode of the Lord by the public practice of 
idolatry; 2. the shedding of innocent blood as extremity of 
injustice and godless judicial practices; 3. as worst of all 
abominations, the building of altars for burning their own 
children to Moloch. That the Moloch-sacrifices are mentioned 
last, as being worst of all, is shown by the three relative 
clauses: which I have not commanded, etc., which by an im- 
passioned gradation of phrases mark God’s abomination of 
these horrors. On this subject cf. vii. 31 and xxxii. 35. 

In vers. 6-13 the threatened punishment is given again at 
large, and that in two strophes or series of ideas, which explain 
the emblematical act with the pitcher. The first series, vers. 
6-9, is introduced by ‘nip3, which intimates the meaning of the 
pitcher; and the other, vers. 10-13, is bound up with the 
breaking of the pitcher. But both series are, ver. 6, opened by 
the mention of the locality of the act. As ver. 5 was but an 
expansion of vii. 31, so ver. 6 is a literal repetition of vii. 32. 
The valley of Benhinnom, with its places for abominable sacri- 
fices (NBA, see on vii. 82), shall in the future be called Valley 
of Slaughter; ze. at the judgment on Jerusalem it will be the 
place where the inhabitants of Jerusalem and Judah will be 
slain by the enemy. There God will make void (‘nip3, playing 
on P3?2), i.e. bring to nothing; for what is poured out comes 
to nothing ; cf. Isa. xix. 3. There they shall fall by the sword 
in such numbers that their corpses shall be food for the beasts 
of prey (cf. vii. 33), and the city of Jerusalem shall be fright- 
fully ravaged (ver. 8, cf. xviii. 16, xxv. 9, etc.). N52 (plural 
form of suffix without Jod; cf. Ew. § 258, a), the wounds she 
has received.—In ver. 9 is added yet another item to complete 
the awful picture, the terrible famine during the siege, partly 
taken from the words of Dent. xxviii. 53 ff. and Lev. xxvi. 29. 
That this appalling misery did actually come about during the 
last siege by the Chaldeans, we learn from Lam. iv. 10.—The 
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second series, vers. 10-18, is introduced by the act of breaking 
the pitcher. This happens before the eyes of the elders whio 
have accompanied Jeremiah thither: to them the explanatory 
word of the Lord is addressed. As the earthen pitcher, so shall 
Jerusalem—people and city—be broken to pieces; and that irre- 
mediably. This is implied in: as one breaks a potter’s vessel, etc. 
("B39 for BW). The next clause: and in Tophet they shall 
bury, etc., is omitted by the LXX. as a repetition from vii. 32, 
and is objected to by Ew., Hitz., and Graf, as not being in 
keeping with its context. Ew. proposes to insert it before “ as 
one breaketh ;” but this transposition only obscures the meaning 
of the clause. It connects very suitably with the idea of the 
incurable breaking in sunder. Because the breaking up of 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants shall be incurable, shall be like 
the breaking of a pitcher dashed into countless fragments, 
therefore there will be lack of room in Jerusalem to bury the 
dead, and the unclean places of Tophet will need to be used 
for that purpose. With this the further thonght of vers. 12 
and 13 connects simply and suitably. Thus (as had been said 
at ver. 11) will I do unto this place and its inhabitants, nn, 
and that to make the city as Tophet, ¢.c. not “a mass of sherds 
and rubbish, as Tophet now is” (Graf); for neither was Tophet 
then a rubbish-heap, nor did it so become by the breaking of the 
pitcher. But Josiah had turned all the place of Topliet in the 
valley of Benhinnom into an unclean region (2 Kings xxiii. 10). 
All Jerusalem shill become an unclean place like Tophet. This 
is put In so many words in ver. 13: The houses of Jerusalem 
shall become unclean like the place Tophet, namely, all houses 
on whose roofs idolatry has been practised. The construction of 
ONO causes some difficulty. The position of the word at the 
end disfavours our connecting it with the subject ‘3, and so 
does the article, which does not countenance its being taken as 
predicate. To get rid of the article, J. D. Mich. and Ew. 
sought to change the reading into ONDD NA, after Isa. xxx. 
33. But 7825 means a Tophet-like place, not Tophet itself, 
and so gives no meaning to the purpose. No other course is 
open than to join the word with “the place Tophet:” like the 
place Tophet, which is unclean. The plural would then be 
explained less from the collective force of D1p2 than from regard 
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to the plural subject. “All the houses” opens a supplementary 
definition of the subject: as concerning all houses; cf. Ew. 
§310,a. On the worship of the stars by sacrifice on the house- 
tops, transplanted by Manasseh to Jerusalem, see the expos. of 
Zeph. i. 5 and 2 Kings xxi. 3. 3) 4M, coinciding literally with 
vii. 18; the inf. absol. being attached to the verb. finit. of the 
former clause (Ew. § 351, c.).—Thus far the word of the Lord 
to Jeremiah, which he was to proclaim in the valley of Ben- 
hinnom.—The execution of the divine commission is, as being 
a matter of course, not expressly recounted, but is implied in 
ver. 14 as having taken place. 


Chap. xix. 14-xx. 6. THE PROPHET JEREMIAH AND THE 
TEMPLE-WARDEN PasHur.—Ver. 14f. When Jeremiah, hav- 
ing performed the dive command, returned from Tophet to 
the city, he went into the court of the house of God and spoke 
to the people assembled there, ver. 15: “Thus hath said Jahveh 
of hosts, the God of Israel: Behold, I bring upon this city, 
and all its cities, all the evil that I have pronounced against it, 
because they stiffened their necks not to hear my words.” 
“ All the people” is the people present in the court of the 
temple as distinguished from the men who had accompanied 
Jeremiah into the valley of Benhinnom (ver.10). ‘29, the & 
having dropped off, as in xxxix. 16, 1 Kings xxi. 21, 29, 2 Sam. 
v. 2, and often. “ All its cities” are the towns that belonged 
to Jerusalem, were subject to it (xxxiv. 1); in other words, the 
cities of Judah, i. 15, ix. 10, etc. All the evil that I have pro- 
nounced against it, not merely in the valley of Benhinnom 
(vers. 3-13), but generally up till this time, by the mouth of 
Jeremiah. If we limit the reference of this view to the pro- 
phecy in Tophet, we must assume, with Niig., that Jeremiah 
repeated the substance of it here; and besides, that prophecy 
is not in keeping with “all its cities,’ inasmuch as it (vers. 
3-13) deals with Jerusalem alone. Apparently Jeremiah must 
have said more than is written in the verse, and described the 
evil somewhat more closely ; so that the new matter spoken by 
him here consists in the “ Behold I bring,” etc., i.e. in his fore- 
warning them of the speedy fulfilment of the threatenings 
against Jernsalem and Judah, as was the case with the pro- 
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phecy in the valley of Behinnom, which also, ver. 3, begins with 
19 27. On “they stiffened their necks,” etc., cf. xvil. 23, 
vii. 26. 

Chap. xx. 1 and 2. When the chief overseer of the temple, 
Pashur, heard this prophecy, he had the prophet beaten, and 
put him over-night in the stocks at the upper gate of Benjamin 
in the temple. Pashur is by the appellation: son of Jmmer, 
distinguished from other priests of this name, e.g. Pashur, son 
of Malchijah, 1 Chron. ix.12. It cannot be determined whether 
Inmer is here the name of the 16th class of priests (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 14) or of one of the greater priestly clans (Ezra il. 37 ; 
Neh. vii. 40). Pashur held the office of 12 18, chief over- 
seer In the house of God. M2 is an official name attached to 
TPB to explain it. In the latter word lies the idea of over- 
secing, while the former denotes the official standing or rank of 
the overseer. The position of 2) was a high one, as may be seen 
from the fact that the priest Zephaniah, who, according to 
xxix. 26, held this post, is quoted in lii. 24 (2 Kings xxv. 18) as 
next to the high priest. The compound expression without 
article implies that there were several O°" of the temple. In 
2 Chron. xxxv. 8 there are three mentioned under Josiah; 
which is not contradicted by 2 Chron. xxxi. 13, 1 Chron. ix. 1J, 
Neh. xi. 11, where particular persons are called ‘7 2 722. As 
chief overseer of the temple, Pashur conceived it to be his duty 
to take summary magisterial steps against Jeremiah, for his 
public appearance in the temple. To put this procedure of the 
priest and temple-warden in its proper light, Jeremiah is de- 
signated by the name of his office, 8°229.' In virtue of the sum- 
mary authority which belonged to him (cf. xxix. 26), Pashur 
smote the prophet, i.e. caused him to be beaten with stripes, per- 
haps according to the precept Deut. xxv. 3, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 24, and 


1 As this official designation of Jeremiah is not found in chap. i.-xix., but 
occurs frequently in the succeeding chapters, recent critics have taken it to 
be an idle addition of the editor of the later prophecies, and have laid stress 
on the fact as a proof of the later composition, or at least later editing, of 
these pieces; cf. Graf, S. xxxix, Niag., ete. This assumption is totally 
erroneous. The designation of Jeremiah as x'237 occurs only where the 
mention of the man’s official character was of importance. It is used partly 
in contradistinction to the false prophets, xxviii. 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 15, to 
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then threw him into prison till the following day, and put him 
in the stocks. M3272, twisting, was an instrument of torture by 
which the body was forced into a distorted, unnatural posture ; 
the culprit’s hands and feet were presumably bound, so as to 
keep the position so; see on 2 Chron. xvi. 10, cf. with Acts 
xvi. 24, The upper gate of Benjamin in the house of Jahveh 
is the northern gate at the upper, z.e. inner court of the temple, 
the same with the upper gate or the gate of the inner court, 
looking northwards, Ezek. ix. 2 and viii. 8. By the designation 
“which is in the house,” etc., it is distinguished from the city 
gate of like name, xxxvii. 13, xxxviii. 7—Whien on the next 
day Pashur released the prophet from imprisonment, the latter 
made known to him the divine punishment for his misdeed: “Not 
Pashur will Jahveh call thy name, but Magor-Missabib” (i.e. 
Fear round about). The name is expressive of the thing. And 
so: Jahveh will call the name, is, in other words, He will make 
the person to be that which the name expresses; in this case, 
make Pashur to be an object of fear ronnd about. Under the pre- 
sumption that the name Magor-Missabib conveyed a meaning the 
most directly opposed to that of Pashur, comm. have in various 
ways attempted to interpret ""W2, It is supposed to be com- 
posed of van, Chald. auger, and “an, nobilitas, with the force: 


abundantia claritatis (Rashi); or after lui, gloriatus est de 
nobilitate (Simonis) ; or from dun amplus fuit locus, and the 


Chald. "ind, cércumcirca : de securitate circumeirca ; or finally, 
by Ew., from ¥2 from wan, spring, leap, rejoice (Mal. iii. 20), 
and 7in =$in, joy round about. All these interpretations are 
arbitrary. vhp sig. leap and gallop about, Mal. iii. 20 and Hab. 
i. 8, and in Niph. Nah, iii. 18, to be scattered (see on Hab. i. 8); 
and nve sig. in Lam. iii. 11 to tear. But the syllable in can 


the elders, priests, and false prophets, xxix. 1, 29, xxxvii. 3, 6, 13, xlii. 2, 
4, to the king, xxxii. 2, xxxiv. 6, xxxvii. 2, and partly to distinguish from 
persons of other conditions in life, xliii. 6, xlv. 1, li. 59. We never find the 
title in the headings of the prophecies save in xxv. 2, with reference to the 
fact that here, ver. 4, he upbraids the people for not regarding the sayings 
of all the prophets of the Lord; and in the oracles against foreign peoples, 
xlvi. 1, 13, xlvii. 1, xlix. 34, and 1.1, where the name of his calling gave 
him credentials for these prophecies.—There is no further use of the name 
in the entire book. 
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by no means have the sig. of 2°22) claimed for it. Nor are 
there, indeed, sufficient grounds for assuming that Jeremiah 
turned the original name upside down in an etymological or 
philological reference. The new name given by Jeremiah to 
Pashur is meant to intimate the man’s destiny. On “ Fear 
round about,” see on vi. 25. What the words of the new name 
signify is explained in vers. 4-6. Ver. 4. “ For thus hath Jahveh 
said: Behold, I make thee a terror to thyself and to all thy 
friends, and they shall fall by the sword of their enemies and 
thine eyes behold it; and all Judah will I give into the hand 
of the king of Babylon, that he may carry them captive to 
Babylon and smite them with the sword. Ver. 5. And I will 
give all the stores of this city, and all its gains, and all its 
splendour, and all the treasures of the kings of Judah will I 
give into the hand of their enemies, who shall plunder them 
and take and bring them to Babylon. Ver. 6. And thou, 
Pashur, and all that dwell in thine house shall go into captivity, 
and to Babylon shalt thou come, and there die, and there be 
buried, thou and all thy friends, to whom thou hast prophesied 
lyingly."—Pashur will become a fear or terror to himself and 
all his friends, because of his own and his friends’ fate; for he 
will see his friends fall by the sword of the enemy, and then he 
himself, with those of his honse and his friends not as yet slain, 
will go forth into exile to Babylon and die there. So that not 
to himself merely, but to all about him, he will be an object of 
fear. Niig. wrongly translates 112? 4299, I deliver thee up to 
fear, and brings into the text the contrast that Pashur is not to 
become the victim of death itself, but of perpetual fear of death. 
Along with Pashur’s friends, all Judah is to be given into the 
hand of the king of Babylon, and be partly exiled to Babylon, 
partly put to death with the sword. All the goods and gear of 
Jerusalem, together with the king’s treasures, are to be plundered 
and carried off by the enemy. We must not press “all thy 
friends” in vers. 4 and 6 ; and so we escape the apparent contra- 
diction, that while in ver. 4 it is said of all the friends that they 
shall die by the sword, it is said of all in ver. 6 that they shall 
go into exile. The friends are those who take Pashuw’s side, 
his partisans. From the last clause of ver. 6 we see that 
Pashur was also of the number of the false prophets, who 
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prophesied the reverse of Jeremiah’s prediction, namely, welfare 
and peace (cf. xxiii. 17, xiv. 13).—This saying of Jeremiah 
was most probably fulfilled at the taking of Jerusalem under 
Jechoniah, Pashur and the better part of the people being 
carried off to Babylon. 


Vers. 7-18. THE PROPHET’S COMPLAINTS AS TO THE SUF- 
FERINGS MET WITH IN HIS CALLING.—This portion contains, 
first, a complaint addressed to the Lord regarding the persecu- 
tions which the preaching of God’s word draws down on Jere- 
miah, bnt the complaint passes into a jubilant cry of hope 
(vers. 7-13); secondly, a cursing of the day of his birth (vers. 
13-18). The first complaint runs thus: 

Vers. 7-13. “ Thou hast persuaded me, Jahveh, and I let my- 
self be persuaded; Thou hast laid hold on me and hast prevailed, 
I am become a laughter the whole day long, every one mocketli 
at me. Ver. 8. For as often as I speak, I must call out and ery 
violence and spoil, for the word of Jaliveh is made a reproach and 
a derision to me allthe day. Ver. 9. And I said, I will no more 
remember nor speak more in His name; then was it in my heart 
as burning fire, shut up in my bones, and I become weary of 
holding out, and cannot. Ver. 10. For I heard the talk of 
many: Fear round abont! Report, and let ns report him! 
Every man of my friendship lies in wait for my downfall : 
Peradventure he will let himself be enticed, that we may prevail 
against him and take our revenge on him. Ver. 11. But 
Jahveh stands by me as a mighty warrior; therefore shall my 
persecutors stumble and not prevail, shall be greatly put to 
shame, because they have not dealt wisely, with everlasting 
disgrace which will not be forgotten. Ver. 12. And, Jahveh 
of hosts that trieth the righteous, that seeth reins and heart, 
let me see Thy vengeance on them, for to Thee have I com- 
mitted my cause. Ver. 13. Sing to Jahveh, praise Jahveh, for 
He saves the soul of the poor from the hand of the evil-doers.” 

This lament as to the hatred and persecution brouglit upon 
him by the preaching of the word of the Lord, is chiefly 
called forth by the proceedings, recounted in vers. 1, 2, of the 
temple-warden Pashnr against him. This is clear from the 7120 
225); for, as Nag. truly remarks, the use of this expression 
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against the prophet may certainly be most easily explained by the 
use he had so pregnantly made of it against one so distinguished 
as Pashur. Besides, the bitterness of the complaint, rising at 
last to the extent of cursing the day of his birth (ver. 14 ff.), is 
only intelligible as a consequence of such ill-usage as Pashur 
had already inflicted on him. For althongh his enemies had 
schemed against his life, they had never yet ventured positively 
to lay hands on his person. Pashur first caused him to be 
beaten, and then had him kept a whole night long in the torture 
of the stocks. From torture like this hisenemies might proceed 
even to taking his life, if the Lord did not miraculously shield 
him from their vengeance.—The complaint, vers. 7-13, is an 
outpouring of the heart to God, a prayer that begins with com- 
plaint, passes into confidence in the Lord’s protection, and ends 
in a triumph of hope. In vers. 7 and 8 Jeremiah complains of 
the evil consequences of his labours. God has persuaded him 
to undertake the office of prophet, so that he has yielded to the 
call of God. The words of ver. 7a are not an upbraiding, 
nor are they given in an upbraiding tone (Hitz.); for MB does 
not mean befool, but persuade, induce by words to do a thing. 
Pin used transitively, but not as 1 Kings xvi. 22, overpower 
(Ros., Graf, ete.) ; for then it would not be in keeping with the 
following DM, which after “ overpower” would seem very 
feeble. It means: lay hold of; as usually in the Hiph., so 
here in Kal. It thus corresponds to ? npn, Isa. viii. 11, de- 
noting the state of being laid hold of by the power of the Spirit 
of God in order to prophesy. 227, not: Thou hast been able, 
but: Thou hast prevailed, conquered. A sharp contrast to this 
is presented by the issue of his prophetic labours: I am become 
a laughing-stock all the day,i.e. incessantly. 123, its (the people’s) 
entirety = all the people.—In ver. 8 “ call ” is explained by “ cry 
out violence and spoil:” complain of the violence and spoliation 
that are practised. The word of Jahveh is become a reproach 
and obloquy, i.e. the proclamation of it has brought him only 
contempt and obloquy. The two cases of "3 are co-ordinate 3 the 
two clauses give two reasons for everybody mocking at him. One 
is objective: so often as he speaks he can do nothing but com- 
plain of violence, so that he is ridiculed by the mass of the 
people; and one is subjective: his preaching brings him only 
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disgrace. Most comm. refer “violence and spoiling” to the 
ill-usage the prophet experiences; but this does not exhaust the 
reference of the words.—Ver. 9. After such bitter experiences, 
the thought arose in his soul: I will remember Him (Jahveh) 
no more, ¢.¢. make no more mention of the Lord, nor speak in 
His name, labour asa prophet; but it was within him as burning 
fire. The subject is not expressed, but is, as Ros. and Hitz. 
rightly say, the word of Jalveh which is held back. “Shut 
up in my bones” is apposition to “ burning fire,” for YS occurs 
elsewhere also as mase., eg. xlvili. 45, Jub xx. 26, Ps. civ. 4. 
The word of God dwells in the heart; but from there outwards 
it acts upon his whole organism, like a fire shut up in the 
hollow of his bones, burning the marrow of them (Job xxi. 24), 
so that he can no longer bear to keep silence. The perfects 
“and I said,” “ and (then) it was,” “ and I became weary,” are 
to be taken as preterites, expressing events that have several 
times been repeated, and so the final result is spoken in the 
imperf. I cannot.—Ver. 10 gives the reason for the resolution, 
adopted but not carried out, of speaking no more in the name 
of the Lord. This was found in the reports that reached his 
ears of schemes against his life. The first clause is a verbal 
quotation from Ps. xxxi. 14, a lament of David in the time of 
Saul’s persecutions. 24, base, backbiting slander. The phrase: 
Fear round about, indicates, in the form of a brief popular say- 
ing, the dangerous case in which the prophet was,‘ which his 
adversaries prepare for him by their repeating: Report him, we 
will report him. Report: here, report to the authorities as a 
dangerous man. Even those who are on friendly terms with 
him lie in wait for his fall. This phrase too is formed of phrases 
from the Psalms. On “man of my peace,” cf. Ps. xli. 10; on ‘yey, 
Ps. xxxv. 15, xxxvili. 18; and on 72¥, watch, lie in wait for, 
Ps. Ivi. 7, Ixxi. 10.“ Peradventure ”—so they said— he may 


1 Hupfeld on Ps. xxxi. 14 holds 2151 9 to be a proverbial expres- 
sion for a harassed condition, full of terrors, since the phrase is frequently 
used by Jeremiah (besides the present vers. 3, 4, and 15, it is at vi. 25, 
xlvi. 5, xlix. 29, Lam. ii. 22). The use made of it in ver. 3 would in that 
case be easily understood. For we cannot infer, as Nig. would do, that 
Jeremiah must have formed the phrase himself, from the fact that, except 
in Ps. xxxi, 14, it is nowhere found but in Jeremiah, 
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let himself be enticed,” sc. to say something on which a capital 
charge may be founded (Graf). With “that we may prevail 
against him,” cf. i. 19, xv. 20.—At ver. 11 the lament rises into 
confidence in the Lord, springing from the promise given to 
him by God at his call. ‘nik (for ‘F8) mm recalls i. 19, xv. 20. 
The designation of God as 7 7133 is formed after xv. 21. 
Because the Lord has promised to deliver him out of the hand of 
the O'S Y, violent, he now calls him a hero using violence, and 
on this founds ae assurance that his persecutors will accom- 
plish nothing, but will come to a downfall, to shame, and be 
covered with never-dying, never-to-be-forgotten disgrace. Be- 
cause they have dealt not wisely, i.e. foolishly, see on x. 21; 
not: because they did not prosper, which would give a weak, 
superfluous idea, since their not prospering lies already in wia, 
spe frustrari. This disgrace will befall the persecutors, because 
the Lord of hosts will, as Searcher of hearts, take the part of 
the righteous, and will take vengeance on their foes. This is 
the force of ver. 12, which, with a few changes, is repeated 
from xi. 20.—In this trustfulness his soul rises to a firm hope 
of deliverance, so that in ver. 13 he can call on himself and all 
the godly to praise God, the Saviour of the poor. Cf. Ps. 
xxxi. 8, xxxv. 9, 10, 28, ete. 

Vers. 14-18. The day of his birth cursed.—Ver. 14. “ Cursed 
be the day wherein I was born! The day my mother bare me, 
let it not be blessed! Ver. 15. Cursed be the man that brought 
the good tidings to my father, saying: A man-child is born to 
thee, who made him very glad. Ver. 16. Let that man he as 
the cities which Jahveh overthrew without repenting ; let him 
hear crying in the morning and a war-cry at noon-tide, Ver.17. 
Because he slew me not from the womb, and so my mother 
should have been my grave, and her San should have been 
always great, Ver. 18. Wherefore am I come forth out of the 
womb to see hardship and sorrow, and that my days should 
wear away in shame?” 

Inasmuch as the foregoing lamentation had ended in assured 
hope of deliverance, and in the praise rendered to God therefor, 
it seems surprising that now there should follow curses on the 
day of his birth, without any hint to show that at the end this 
temptation, too, had been overcome. For this reason Ew. wishes 
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to rearrange the two parts of the complaint, setting vers. 14-18 
before vers. 7-12. This transposition he holds to be so un- 
questionably certain, that he speaks of the order and numbering 
of the verses in the text as an example, clear as it is remarkable, 
of displacement. But against this hypothesis we have to consider 
the improbability that, if individual copyists had omitted the 
second portion (vers. 14-18) or written it on the margin, others 
should have introduced it into an unsuitable place. Copyists 
did not go to work with the biblical text in such an arbitrary 
and clumsy fashion. Wor is the position occupied by the piece 
in question so incomprehensible as Ew. imagines. The cursing 
of the day of his birth, or of his life, after the preceding 
exaltation to hopeful assurance is not psychologically incon- 
ceivable. It may well be understood, if we but think of the 
two parts of the lamentation as not following one another in 
the prophet’s soul in such immediate succession as they do in 
the text; if we regard them as spiritual struggles, separated 
by an interval of time, through which the prophet must succes- 
sively pass. In vanquishing the temptation that arose from tlie 
plots of his enemies against his life, Jeremiah had a strong 
support in the promise which the Lord gave him at his call, 
that those who strove against him should not prevail against 
him; and the deliverance out of the hand of Pashur which he 
had just experienced, must have given him an actual proof that 
the Lord was fulfilling His promise. The feeling of this might 
fill the trembling heart with strength to conquer his temptation, 
and to elevate himself again, in the joyful confidence of faith, 
to the praising of the Lord, who delivers the soul of the poor 
from the hand of the ungodly. But the power of the tempta- 
tion was not finally vanquished by the renewal of his confidence 
that the Lord will defend him against all his foes. The un- 
success of his mission might stir up sore struggles in his soul, 
and not only rob him of all heart to continue his labours, but 
excite bitter discontent with a life full of hardship and sorrow, 
—a discontent which found vent in his cursing the day of his 
birth. 

The curse uttered in vers. 14-18 against the day of his birth, 
while it reminds us of the verses, ch. iil. 3 ff., in which Job 
curses the day of his conception and of his birth, is markedly 
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distinguished in form and substance from that dreadful utter- 
ance of Job’s. Job’s words are much more violent and pas- 
sionate, and are turned directly against God, who has given 
life to him, to a man whose way is hid, whom God hath hedged 
round. Jeremiah, on the other hand, curses first the day of lis 
birth (ver. 14), then the man that brought his father the joyful 
news of the birth of a son (vers. 15-17), because his life is 
passing away in hardship, trials, sorrow, and shame, without 
expressly blaming God as the author of that life-—Ver. 14. 
The day on which I was born, let it be cursed and not blessed, 
se. because life has never been a blessing to me. Job wishes 
that the day of his birth and the night of his conception may 
perish, be annihilated.—Ver. 15. In the curse on the man that. 
brought the father the news of the birth, the stress lies on the 
clause, “ who made him very glad,” which goes to strengthen 
"W2, evayyerierGas, a clause which is subordinated to the 
principal clause without any grammatical connection (cf. Ew. 
§ 841, 5). The joy that man gave the father by his news is 
become to the son a source of bitter grief.— Ver. 16. He wishes 
the fate of Sodom (Gen. xix. 25), namely ruin, to befall that 
man. O73 Ni, and may He (Jahveh) not let it repent Him, is 
adverbially need without feeling compunction for the destruc- 
tion, ie. without pity. In ver. 166 destruction is depicted 
under the figure of the terrors of a town beleaguered by enemies 
and suddenly taken. Yt, the wailing cry of the afflicted towns- 
people; MYA, the war-cry of the enemies breaking in; cf. 
xv. 8.—Ver. 17 tells why the curse should fall on that man: 
because (U'8, causal) he slew me not from the womb, i.e. accord- 
ing to what follows: while yet in the womb, and so (OM with 
1 consec.) my mother would have become my grave. Logically 
considered, the subject to ‘2nnid can only be the man on whom 
the curse of ver. 15 is pronounced. But how could the man 
kill the child in the mother’s womb? This consideration has 
given occasion to various untenable renderings. Some have 
taken “from the womb,” according to Job iii, 11, in the sense: 
immediately after birth, simul ac ex utero extissem (Ros.). This 
is grammatically fair enough, but it does not fall in with the con- 
fete for then the following Veo consec. must be taken as having 
the negative force “ or rather,” the negation being repeated in 
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the next clanse again (Ros., Graf). Both these cases are gram- 
matically inadmissible. Others wonld supply “ Jahveh” as 
subject to ‘20Ni», or take the verb as with indefinite subject, or 
as passive. But to supply “ Jahveh” is quite arbitrary; and 
against the passive construction it must be said that thus the 
causal nexus, indicated by Wx, between the man on whom the 
curse is to fall and the slaying of the child is done away with, 
and all connection for the W with what precedes would be 
lost. The difficulty arising from simply accepting the literal 
meaning is solved by the consideration, that the curse is not 
levelled against any one particular person. The man that was 
present at the birth, so as to be able to bring the father the 
news of it, might have killed the child in the mother’s womb. 
Jeremiah is as little thinking how this could happen as, in the 
next words, he is of the possibility of everlasting pregnancy. 
His words must be taken rhetorically, not physiologically. That 
pregnancy is everlasting that has no birth at the end of it.—In 
ver. 18 a reason for the curse is given, in that birth had bronght 
him only a life of hardship and sorrow. To see hardship, i.e. 
experience, endure it. His days pass away, vanish in shame, 
ie. shame at the discomfiture of hopes; for his life-calling 
produces no fruit, his prophetic work is in vain, since he cannot 
save his people from destruction. 

The curse on the day of birth closes with a sigh at the wretched- 
ness of life, without any hint that he again rises to new joyful 
faith, and without God’s reprimanding him for his discontent 
as in xi. 19f. This difficulty the comm. have not touched 
upon; they have considered only tlie questions: low at all such 
a curse in the mouth of a prophet is to be defended; and whether 
it is in its right place in this connection, immediately after 
the words so full of hope as ver. 11 ff. (cf. Néy.). The latter 
question we have already discussed at the beginning of the expo- 
sition of these verses. As to the first, opinions differ. Some 
take the curse to be a purely rhetorical form, having no object 
whatsoever. For, it is said, the long past day of his birth is as 
little an object on which the curse could really fall, as is the 
man who told his father of the birth of a son,—a man who in 
all probability never had a real existence (Nag.). To this 
view, ventured so early as Origen, Cor. a Lap. has justly 
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answered: obstat, quod dies tlla exstiterit fuerttque creatura Dei; 
non licet autem maledicere alicut creature Dei, sive tlla prasens 
sit sive pretertta. Others, as Calv., espied in this cursing guast 
sacrilegum furorem, and try to excuse it on the ground that the 
principium hujus zeli was justifiable, because Jeremiah cursed 
the day of his birth not because of personal sufferings, sick- 
nesses, poverty, and the like, but quoniam videret se perdere 
operam, quum tamen fideliter studeret eam impendere in salutem 
populi, deinde quum videret doctrinam Dei obnoxiam esse probris 
et vituperationibus, quum videret imptos ita procaciter insurgere, 
quum videret totam pietatem ita haberi ludibrio. But the sen- 
tence passed, that the prophet gravissime peecaverté ut esset con- 
tumeliosus in Deum, is a too severe one, as is also that of the 
Berleburg Bible, that “ Jeremiah therein stands for an example 
of warning to all faithful witnesses for the truth, showing that 
they should not be impatient of the reproach, contempt, deri- 
sion, and mockery that befall them on that account, if God’s 
long-suffering bears with the mockers so long, and ever delays 
His judgments.” For had Jeremiah sinned so grievously, God 
would certainly have reproached him with his wrong-doing, as 
in xv. 19. Since that is not here the case, we are not entitled 
to make out his words to be a beacon of warning to all witnesses 
for the truth. Certainly this imprecation was not written for 
our imitation; for it is doubtless an infirmitas, as Seb. Schm. 
called it,—an outbreak of the striving of the flesh against the 
spirit. But it should be to us a source of instruction and com- 
fort. From it we should, on the one hand, learn the full weight 
of the temptation, so that we may arm ourselves with prayer in 
faith as a weapon against the power of the tempter; on the 
other hand, we should see the greatness of God’s grace, which 
raises again those that are stumbling to their fall, and does not 
let God’s true servants succumb under the temptation, as we 
gather from the fact, that the Lord does not cast off His servant, 
but gives him the needed strength for carrying on the heavy 
labours of his office—The difficulty that there is no answer from 
the Lord to this complaint, neither by way of reprimand nor of 
consolation, as in xii. 5f., xv. 10, 19 f., is solved when we con- 
sider that at his former complainings the Lord had said to him 
all that was needed to comfort him and raise him up again, A 
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repetition of those promises would have soothed his bitterness 
of spirit for a time, perhaps, but not permanently. For the 
latter purpose the Lord was silent, and left him time to conquer 
from within the temptation that was crushing him down, by 
recalling calmly the help from God he had so often hitherto 
experienced in his labours, especially as the time was now not far 
distant in which, by the bursting of the threatened judgment 
on Jerusalem and Judah, he should not only be justified before 
his adversaries, but also perceive that his labour had not been 
in vain. And that Jeremiah did indeed victoriously struggle 
against this temptation, we may gather from remembering thiat 
hereafter, when, especially during the siege of Jerusalem under 
Zedekiah, he had still sorer afflictions to endure, he no longer 
trembles or bewails the sufferings connected with his calling. 


II.—SPECIAL PREDICTIONS OF THE JUDGMENT TO BE AC- 
COMPLISHED BY THE CHALDEANS, AND OF THE MES- 
SIANIC SALVATION.—Caap. XXI.-XXAIIL. 


These predictions are distinguished from the discourses of 
the first section, in regard to their form, by special head- 
ings assigning precisely the occasion and the date of the 
particular utterances; and in regard to their substance, by the 
minute detail with which judgment and salvation are foretold. 
They fall into two groups. In chap. xxi—xxix. is set forth in 
detail the judgment to be executed upon Judah and the nations 
by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon; and in chap. xxx.—xxsiil. 
the restoration of Judah and Israel on the expiry of the period 
of punishment. 


A. THE PREDICTIONS OF JUDGMENT ON JUDAH AND THE 
NATIONS.—CHAP. XXI.—-XXIX. 


Although these prophecies deal first and chiefly with the 
jadgment which the king of Babylon is to execute on Judah, 
yet they at the same time intimate that a like fate is in store 
for the surrounding nations. And in them there is besides a 
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foreshadowing of the judgment to come on Babylon after the 
expiration of the period appointed for the domination of the 
Chaldeans, and in brief hints, of the redemption of Israel from 
captivity in Babylon and other lands into which it has been 
scattered. They consist of three prophetic pieces, of which 
the middle one only, chap. xxv., forms one lengthy continuous 
discourse, while the two others are composed of several shorter 
or longer utterances; the latter two being arranged around the 
former as acentre. In the first piece the necessity of judg- 
ment is shown by means of an exposure of the profound cor- 
ruption of the leaders of the people, the kings and the false 
prophets, and of the people itself; this being done with a view 
to check the reigning depravity and to bring back Israel] to 
the true God. In the discourse of chap. xxv. the judgment is 
set forth with comprehensive generalness. In the third piece, 
chap. xxvi.-xxix., the truth of this declaration is confirmed, and 
defended against the gainsaying of priests and prophets, by a 
series of utterances which crush all hopes and all attempts to 
avert the ruin of Jerusalem and Judah.—This gathering 
together of the individual utterances and addresses into longer 
iiscourse-like compositions, and the grouping of them around 
the central discourse chap. xxv., is evidently a part of the work 
of editing the book, but was donbtless carried out under the 
direction of the prophet by his assistant Baruch. 


Chap. xxi.-xxiv. The Shepherds and Leaders of the People. 


Under this heading may be comprehended the contents of 
these four chapters; for the nucleus of this compilation is 
formed by the prophecy concerning the shepherds of the 
people, the godless last kings of Judah and the false prophets, 
in chap. xxii. and xxiii, while chap. xxi. is to be regarded as 
an introduction thereto, and chap. xxiv. a supplement. The 
aim of this portion of prophetic teaching is to show how the 
covenant people has been brought to ruin by its corrupt temporal 
and spiritual rulers, that the Lord must purge it by sore judg- 
ments, presently to fall on Judah through Nebuchadnezzar’s 
instrumentality. This is to be done in order to root out the 
ungodly by sword, famine, and pestilence, and so to make the 
survivors His true people again by means of right shepherds 
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whom He will raise up in the trne branch of David. The 
introduction, chap. xxi., contains deliverances regarding the 
fate of King Zedekiah, the people, and the city, addressed by 
Jeremiah, at the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, to the men sent to him from the king, in reply to 
the request for intercession with the Lord; the answer being 
to the effect that God will punish them according to the fruit 
of their doings. Then follow in order the discourse against 
the corrupt rulers, especially Kings Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, and 
Jechoniah, chap. xxii., with a promise that the remainder of 
the Lord’s flock will be gathered again and blessed with a 
righteous shepherd (xxiii. 1-8), and next threatenings against 
the false prophets (xxiii. 9-40); the conclusion of the whole 
being formed by the vision of the two baskets of figs, chap. 
xxiv., which foreshadows the fate of the people carried away to 
Babylon with Jehoiachin and of those that remained in the 
land with Zedekiah.—The several long constituent portions of 
this “ word of God,” united into a whole by the heading xxi. 1, 
belong to various times. The contents of cliap. xxi. belong to the 
first period of the Chaldean siege, ¢.e. the ninth year of Zedekiah; 
the middle portion, chap. xxil. and xxiii., dates from the reigns 
of Jelioiakim and Jehoiachin; the conclusion, chap. xxiv., is 
from the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, not long after 
Jehoiachin and the best part of the people had been carried off to 
Babylon.—As to the joining of chap. xxii. and xxiii. with chap. 
xxi. Ew. rightly says that Jeremiah made use of the opportunity 
furnished by the message of the king to him of speaking plainly 
out regarding the future destiny of the whole kingdom, as well 
as in an especial way with regard to the royal house, and the 
great men and leaders of the people; and that he accordingly 
gathered into this part of the book all he had hitherto publicly 
uttered concerning the leaders of the people, both kings and 
temporal princes, and also prophets and priests. This he did 
in order to disclose, regardless of consequences, the causes for 
the destruction of the kingdom of Judah and the city Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans; while the brief promise of a future gathering 
again of the remnant of the scattered flock, introduced at xxiii. 
1-8, is to show that, spite of the judgment to fall on Judah 
and Jerusalem, the Lord will yet not wholly cast off His people, 
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but will at a future time admit them to favour again. For 
the confirmation of this truth there is added in chap. xxiv. the 
vision of the two baskets of figs. 


Chap. xxi. THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM BY THE CHAL- 
DEANS.—Vers. 1 and 2. The heading specifying the occasion 
for the following prediction. “The word of the Lord came to 
Jeremiah when King Zedekiah sent unto him Pashur the son 
of Malchiah, and Zephaniah the son of Maaseiah the priest, 
saying: Inquire now of Jahveh for us, for Nebuchadrezzar 
the king of Babylon maketh war against us; if so be that the 
Lord will deal with us according to all His wondrous works, 
that he may go up from us.” The fighting of Nebuchadrezzar 
is in ver. 4 stated to be the besieging of the city. From this 
it appears that the siege had begun ere the king sent the 
two men to the prophet. Pashur the son of Malchiah is held 
by Hitz., Graf, Nig., ete., to be a distinguished priest of the 
class of Malchiah. But this is without sufficient reason; for he 
is not called a priest, as is the case with Zephaniah the son of 
Maaseiah, and with Pashur the son of Immer (xxi. 1). Nor is 
anything proved by the circumstance that Pashur and Malchiah 
occur in several places as the names of priests, e.g. 1 Chron. 
ix. 12; for both names are also used of persons not priests, 
e.g. Malchiah, Ezra x. 25, 31, and Pashur, Jer. xxxviii. 1, where 
this son of Gedaliah is certainly a laic. From this passage, 
where Pashur ben Malchiah appears again, it is clear that the 
four men there named, who accused Jeremiah for his speech, 
were government authorities or court officials, since in xxxvili. 4 
they are called O4%. Ros. is therefore right in saying of the 
Pashur under consideration: videtur unus ex principibus sive 
aulicis fuisse, cf. xxxviii. 4. Only Zephaniah the son of 
Maaseiah is called priest; and he, acc. to xxix. 25, xxxvii. 3, 
lii. 24, held a high position in the priesthood. Inquire for us 
of Jahveh, z.e. ask for a revelation for us, as 2 Kings xxii. 13, 
ef. Gen. xxv. 22, It is not: pray for His help on our behalf, 
which is expressed by 21Y2 2pBNH, sxxvii. 3, cf. xl. 2. In the 
request for a revelation the element of intercession is certainly 
not excluded, but it is not directly expressed. But it is on this 
that the king founds his hope: Peradventure Jahveh will do 
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with us (MIS for BAN) according to all His wondrous works, 
i.¢. in the miraculous manner in which He has so often saved 
us, eg. under Hezekiah, who also, during the blockade of the 
city by Sennacherib, had recourse to the prophet Isaiah and 
besought his intercession with the Lord, 2 Kings xix. 2 ff., Isa. 
xxxvil. 2 ff. That he (Nebuch.) may go up from us. ndy, to 
march against a city in order to besiege it or take it, but with 
by, to withdraw from it, cf. xxxvii. 5, 1 Kings xv. 19. As to 
the name Nebuchadrezzar, which corresponds more exactly 
than the Aramaic-Jewish Nebuchadnezzar with the Nebuca- 
durriusur of the inscriptions (¥8 793 123, i.e. Nebo coronam 
servat), see on Dan. i. 1, p. 71. 

Vers. 8-14. The Lord’s reply through Jeremiah consists of 
three parts: a. The answer to the king’s hope that the Lord 
will save Jerusalem from the Chaldeans (vers. 4—7); 6. The 
counsel given to the people and the royal family as to how 
they may avert ruin (vers. 8-12); c. The prediction that Jeru- 
salem will be punished for her sins (vers. 13 and 14). 

Vers. 3-7. The answer.—Ver. 3. “And Jeremiah said to them: 
Thus shall ye say to Zedekiah: Ver. 4. Thus hath Jahveh 
the God of Israel said: Behold, I turn back the weapons of war 
that are in your hands, wherewith ye fight against the king of 
Babylon and the Chaldeans, which besiege you without the 
walls, and gather them together into the midst of this city. 
Ver. 5. And I fight against you with outstretched hand and 
strong arm, and with anger and fury and great wrath, Ver. 6. 
And smite the inhabitants of this city, both man and beast; of 
a great plague they shall die. Ver. 7. And afterward, saith 
Jahveh, I will give Zedekiah the king of Judah, and his 
servants, and the people—namely, such as in this city are left 
of the plague, of the sword, and of the famine—into the hand 
of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, and into the hand of 
their enemies, and into the hand of those that seek after their 
life, that he may smite them according to the sharpness of the 
sword, not spare them, neither have pity nor mercy.” This 
answer is intended to disabuse the king and his servants of all 
hope of help from God. So far from saving them from the 
Chaldeans, God will fight against them, will drive back into 
the city its defenders that are still holding out without the 
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walls against the enemy; consume the inhabitants by sword, 
pestilence, famine; deliver the king, with his servants and all 
that survive inside the lines of the besiegers, into the hand of 
the latter, and unsparingly cause them be put to death. eT 
make the weapons of war turn back” is carried on and explained 
by “I gather them into the city.” The sense is: I will bring 
it about that ye, who still fight without the walls against the 
beleaguerers, must turn back with your weapons and retreat 
into the city. “Without the walls” is not to be joined to 20%, 
because this is too remote, and 7199 is by usage locative, not 
ablative. It should go with “ wherewith ye fight,” etc.: where- 
with ye fight without the walls against the beleagnering enemies. 
‘The siege had but just begun, so that the Jews were still trying 
to hinder the enemy from taking possession of stronger positions 
and from a closer blockade of the city. In this they will not 
succeed, but their weapons will be thrust back into the city.— 
Ver. 7. The Lord will make known His almighty power not 
for the rescue but for the chastisement of Judah. The words 
“with outstretched hand and strong arm” are astanding figure 
for the miraculous manifestation of God’s power at the release 
of Israel from Egypt, Deut. iv. 34, v. 15, xxvi. 8. This power 
He will now exercise upon Israel, and execute the punishment 
threatened against apostasy at the renewal of the covenant by 
Moses in the land of Moab. The words bin3 . . . ANZ are 
from Dent. xxix. 27. The inhabitants of Jerusalem are to 
perish during the siege by pestilence and disease, and the re- 
mainder, including the king and his servants, to be mercilessly 
massacred. ‘Great pestilence” alone is mentioned in ver. 6, 
but in ver. 7 there are sword and famine along withit. Then 
before DNWI7 seems superfluous and unsuitable, since besides 
the king, his servants and the people, there could be none others 
left. The LXX. have therefore omitted it, and Hitz., Ew., 
Graf, and others propose to erase it. But thei may be taken 
to be explicative: namely, such as are left, in which case NN) 
serves to extend the participial clause to all the persons before 
mentioned, while without the NN the ‘2 OD Nv27 could be re- 
ferred only to DYT. “Into the hand of their enemies” is rhetori- 
cally amplified by “into the hand of those that seek,” etc., as in 
xix. 7, 9, xxxiv. 20, ete.; 290 “DD, according to the sharpness 
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(or edge) of the sword, 7.c. mercilessly (see on Gen. xxxiv. 26 ; 
in Jer. only here), explained by “not spare them,” ete., cf. 
xiii, 14, 

Vers. 8-12. The counsel given to the people and royal family 
how to escape death.—Ver. 8. “ And unto the people thou shalt 
say: Thus hath Jahveh said: Behold, I set before you the way 
of life and the way of death. Ver. 9. He that abideth in this 
city shall die by sword, by famine, and by pestilence ; but he 
that goeth out and falleth to the Chaldeans that besiege you, 
he shall live, and have his soul fora prey. Ver.10. For I have 
set my face on this city for evil and not for good, saith Jahveh ; 
into the hand of the king of Babylon shall it be given, who shall 
barn it with fire. Ver. 11. And to the house of the king of 
Judah: Hear the word of Jahveh: Ver. 12. House of David! 
thus hath Jahveh said: Hold judgment every morning, and 
save the despoiled out of the hand of the oppressor, lest my fury 
break forth as fire, and burn unquenchably, because of the evil 
of your doings.” What the prophet is here to say to the people 
and the royal house is not directly addressed to the king’s envoy, 
but is closely connected with the answer he was to give to the 
latter, and serves to strengthen the same. We need not be 
hampered by the assumption that Jeremiah, immediately after 
that answer, communicated this advice, so that it might be 
made known to the people and to the royal honse. The counsel 
given in vers. 8-12 to the people was during the siege repeatedly 
given by Jeremiah both to the king and to the people, cf. 
xxxvili. 1 ff., xxxviii. 17 ff., and xxvii. 11 ff., and many of the 
people acted by his advice, cf. xxxvill. 19, xxxix. 9, lii. 15. 
But the defenders of the city, the authorities, saw therein 
treason, or at least a highly dangerous discouragement to 
those who were fighting, and accused the prophet as a traitor, 
xxxviil. 4 ff, cf. xxxvii. 18. Still Jeremiah, holding his duty 
higher than his life, remained in the city, and gave as his 
opinion, under conviction attained to only by divine revelation, 
that all resistance is useless, since God has irrevocably decreed 
the destruction of Jerusalem as a punishment for their sins. 
The idea of ver. 7 is clothed in words taken from Dent. xxx. 
15, cf. xi. 26. 3%, ver. 9, as opposed to 83%, does not mean : 
to dwell, but: to sit still, abide. To fall to the Chaldeans, i.e. 
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to go over to them, cf. xxxvii. 14, xxxix. 9, 2 Kings xxv. 11; 
®Y is interchanged with oy, xxxvii. 18, xxxviil. 19, lii, 15. 
The Chet. MM is right, corresponding to M2; the Keri MM} is 
wrong. His life shall be to him for a prey, i.e. he shall carry 
it thence as a prey, i.e. preserve it. Ver. 10 gives the reason for 
the advice given. For I have set my face, cf. xliv. 11, recalls 
Amos ix. 4, only there we have ‘2 for ‘22, as in xxiv. 6. To 
set the face or eye on one means: to pay special heed to him, 
in good (ef. xxxix. 12) or in evil sense; hence the addition, “for 
evil,” etc.—Ver. 11f.1 The kingly house, ¢.c. the king and his 
family, under which are here comprehended not merely women 
and children, but also the kiny’s companions, his servants and 
councillors ; they are counselled to hold judgment every morn- 
ing. DBD PIT=P MM, v. 28, xxii. 16, or DAVD DEY, Lam. iii. 
59, 1 Kings iii. 28. apd distributively, every morning, as Amos 
iv. 4. To save the despoiled out of the hand of the oppressor 


1 According to Hitz., Gr., and Nag., the passage vers. 11-14 stands in 
no inner connection with the foregoing, and may, from the contents of it, 
be seen to belong to an earlier period than that of the siege which took 
place under Zedekiah, namely, to the time of Jehoiakim, because, a. in the 
period of chap. xxi. 1 ff. such an exhortation and conditional threatening 
must have been out of place after their destruction had been quite uncon- 
ditionally foretold to Zedekiah and the people in vers. 4-7; b. the defiant 
tone conveyed in ver. 13 is inconsistent with the cringing despondency 
shown by Zedekiah in ver. 2; c. it is contrary to what we would expect 
to find the house of the king addressed separately after the king had been 
addressed in ver. 3, the king being himself comprehended in his ‘* house.” 
But these arguments, on which Hitz. builds ingenious hypotheses, are per- 
fectly valueless. As to a, we have ta remark: In vers. 4-7 unconditional 
destruction is foretold against neither king nor people; it is only said that 
the Chaldeans will capture the city,—that the inhabitants will be smitten 
with pestilence, famine, and sword,—and that the king, with his servants 
and those that are left, will be given into the hand of the king of Babylon, 
who will smite them uusparingly. But in ver. 12 the threatening is uttered 
against the king, that if he does not practise righteousness, the wrath of 
God will be kindled unquenchably, and, ver. 14, that Jerusalem is to be 
burnt with fire. In vers. 4~7 there is uo word of the burning of the city ; 
it is first threatened, ver. 10, against the people, after the choice has been 
given them of escaping utter destruction. How little the burniug of Jeru- 
salem is involved in vers. 4-7 may be seen from the history of the siege 
and capture of Jerusalem uuder Jehoiachin, on which occasion, too, the king, 
with his servants and the people, was given into the hand of the king of 
Babylon, while the city was permitted to stand, aud the deported re 
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means : to defend his just cause against the oppressor, to defend 
him from being despoiled ; cf. xxii. 8. The form of address: 
House of David, which is by a displacement awkwardly separated 
from *YpY, is meant to remind the kingly house of its origin, its 
ancestor David, who walked in the ways of the Lord.—The 
second half of the verse, “lest my fury,” etc., runs like iv. 4. 
Vers. 13 and 14. The chastisement of Jerusalem.—Ver. 18. 
“ Behold, I am against thee, inhabitress of the valley, of the 
rock of the plain, saith Jahveh, ye who say: Who shall come 
down against us, and who shall come into our dwellings? 
Ver. 14, And will visit you according to the fruit of your doings, 
saith Jahveh, and kindle a fire in her forest, that it may devour 
all her surroundings.” This threatening is levelled against the 
citizens of Jerusalem, who vaunted the impregnableness of their 
city. The inhabitress of the valley is the daughter of Zion, the 
population of Jerusalem personified. The situation of the city 
is spoken of as PY, ravine between mountains, in respect that 


remained in life, and was subsequently set free from his captivity hy Evil- 
Merodach. But that Zedekiah, by hearkening to the word of the Lord, 
can alleviate his doom and save Jerusalem from destruction, this Jeremiah 
tells him yet later in very plain terms, chap. xxxviii. 17-23, cf. xxxiv. 4 f. 
Lastly, the release of Hebrew man-servants and maid-servants, recounted 
in chap. xxxiv. 8 ff., shows that even during the siege there were cases of an 
endeavour to turn and follow the law, and consequently that an exhortation 
to hold by the right could not have been regarded as wholly superfluous.— 
The other two arguments, 0 and ¢, are totally inconclusive. How the con- 
fidence of the inhabitants of Jerusalem in the strength of its fortifications 
(ver. 13) is contradictory of the fact related in ver. 2, does not appear. 
That Zedekiah should betake himself to the prophet, desiring him to en- 
treat the help of God, is not a specimen of cringing despondency such as 
excludes all confidence in any earthly means of help. Nor are defiance 
and despondency mutually exclusive opposites in psychological experience, 
but states of mind that rapidly alternate. Finally, Nag. seems to have 
added the last argument (c) only because he had no great confidence in the 
two others, which had been dwelt on by Hitz. and Graf. Why should not 
Jeremiah have given the king another couusel for warding off the worst, 
over and above that conveyed in the answer to his question (vers. 4-7) ?— 
These arguments have therefore not pith enough to throw any doubt on 
the connection between the two passages (vers. 8-10, and 11, 12) indicated 
by the manner in which “‘and to the house (mvada) of the king of Judah” 
points back to ‘‘ and unto this people thou shalt say” (ver. 8), or to induce 
us to attribute the connection so indicated to the thoughtlessness of the 
editor. 
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Jerusalem was encircled by mountains of greater height (Ps. 
exxv. 2); and as rock of the plain, i.e. the region regarded as 
a level from which Mount Zion, the seat of the kingdom, rose, 
equivalent to rock of the field, xvii. 3. In the “ rock” we think 
specially of Mount Zion, and in the “valley,” of the so-called 
lower city. The two designations are chosen to indicate tlie 
strong situation of Jerusalem. On this the inhabitants pride 
themselves, who say: Who shall come down against us? FN 
for nny, from nm2; cf. Ew. § 139,c. Dwellings, ef. xxv. 30, 
not cities of refuge or coverts of wild animals; |i) has not 
this force, but can at most acquire it from the context; see Del. 
on Ps. xxvi. 8. The strength of the city will not shield the 
inhabitants from the punishment with which God will visit 
them. “ According to the fruit,” etc. cf. xvii. 10. I kindle 
fire in her forest. The city is a forest of houses, and the figure 
is to be explained by the simile in xxii. 6, but was not suggested 
by v2 = lustra ferarum (Mitz.). All her surroundings, how 
much more then the city itself ! 


Chap. xxii-xxili, 8. REBUKE OF THE UNGODLY KINGS 
JEHOIAKIM AND JEHOIACHIN, AND PROMISE OF A RIGHTEOUS 
BRANCH OF Davip.—This discourse begins with an exhortation 
to the king, his servants, and the people to do right and justice, 
and to eschew all unrighteousness, and with the warning, that 
in case of the contrary the royal palace will be reduced to ruins 
and Jerusalem destroyed by fire. After touching briefly on the 
fate of Jehoahaz, who has been deported to Eeypt (vers. 10-12), 
the discourse turns against Jelioiakim, rebukes his tyranny, in 
that he builds his house with unrighteousness and scheines only 
bloodshed and violence, and threatens him with ignominious ruin 
(vers. 13-19). Then, after a threatening against Jerusalem 
(vers. 20-23), it deals with Jechoniah, who is told he shall be 
carried to Babylon never to return, and without any descendant 
to sit on his throne (vers. 24-30). Next, after an ontery of 
grief at the wicked shepherds, follows the promise that the 
Lord will gather the remnant of His flock out of all the lands 
whither they have been driven, that He will restore them to their 
fields and multiply them, and that He will raise up to them a 
good shepherd in the righteous branch of David (xxiii. 1-8).— 
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According to xxi. 1, Jeremiah spoke these words in the house 
of the king of Judah; whence we see that in this passage we 
have not merely ideas and scraps of addresses gathered together, 
such as had been on various occasions orally delivered by the 
prophet. It further appears from ver. 10 and vers. 13-17, that 
the portion of the discourse addressed to Jehoiakim was uttered 
in the first year of his reign; and from ver. 24, where Jechoniah 
is addressed as king, that the utterance concerning him belongs 
to the short period (only three months long) of his reign. But 
the utterance concerning Jechoniah is joined with that concern- 
ing Jehoiakim on account of the close relationship in matter 
between them. The exhortation and warning against injustice, 
forming the introduction, as regards its contents, fits very well 
into the time of Jehoiakim (cf. ver. 17 with ver. 3). The 
promise with which the discourse concludes was apparently not 
spoken till the time of Jechoniah, shortly before his being taken 
to Babylon. So that we have here the discourses of Jeremiah 
belonging to the times of Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin respec- 
tively, joined into one continuous whole. 

Chap. xxii. 1-9. The king is warned against injustice, and the 
violent oppression of the poor and defenceless.—Ver. 1. “ Thus 
said Jahveh : Go down to the house of the king of Judah and 
speak there this word, Ver. 2. And say: Hear the word of 
Jahveh, thou king of Judah, that sittest upon the throne of 
David, thou, and thy servants, and thy people, that go in by 
these gates. Ver. 3. Thus hath Jahveh said: Do ye right and 
justice, and save the despoiled out of the hand of the oppressor ; 
to stranger, orphan, and widow do no wrong, no violence; and 
innocent blood shed not in this place. Ver. 4. For if ye will 
do this word indeed, then by the gates of this place there shall 
come in kings that sit upon the throne of David, riding in 
chariots and on horses, he, and his servants, and his people. 
Ver. 5. But if ye hearken not to these words, by myself have 
I sworn, saith Jahveh, that this house shall become a desolation. 
Ver. 6. For thus hath Jahveh said concerning the house of the 
king of Judah: A Gilead art thon to me, a head of Lebanon ; 
surely I will make thee a wilderness, cities uninhabited ; Ver. 7. 
And will consecrate against thee destroyers, each with his tools, 
who shall hew down the choice of thy cedars and cast them 
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into the fire. Ver. 8. And there shall pass many peoples by 
this city, and one shall say to the other: Wherefore hath 
Jahveh done thus unto this great city? Ver. 9. And they will 
say: Becanse they have forsaken the covenant of Jahveh their 
God, and worshipped other gods and served them.” 

Go down into the house of the king. The prophet could go 
down only from the temple; cf. xxxvi. 12 and xxvi. 10. Not 
only the king is to hear the word of the Lord, but his servants 
too, and the people, who go in by these gates, the gates of the 
royal castle. The exhortation: to do right and justice, etc., 
is only an expansion of the brief counsel at xxi. 12, and that 
brought home to the heart of the whole people in vii. 6, cf. Ezek. 
xxii. 6f. The form pivy for pay, xxi. 12, occurs only here, 
but is formed analogously to 573, and cannot be objected to. 
WED is strensthened by “do no violence.” On “kings riding,” 
etc., ef. xvii. 25.—With ver. 5 cf. xvii. 27, where, however, the 
‘D introduces the contents of the oath. “ This house” is the 
royal palace. maine as in vii. 34, cf. xxvii. 17. The threaten- 
ing is illustrated in ver. 6 by further description of the destruc- 
tion of the palace. The royal castle is addressed, and, in respect 
of its lofty situation and magnificence, is called a Gilead and a 
head of Lebanon. It lay on the north-eastern eminence of 
Mount Zion (see on 1 Kings vii. 12, note 1), and contained the 
so-called forest-house of Lebanon (1 Kings vii. 2-5) and various 
other buildings built of cedar, or, at least, faced with cedar 
planks (cf. vers. 14, 28); so that the entire building might be 
compared to a forest of cedars on the summit of Lebanon. In 
the comparison to Gilead, Gilead can hardly be adduced in 
respect of its great fertility as a pasturing land (Num. sxzii. 1; 
Mic. vii. 14), but in virtue of the thickly wooded covering of 
the hill-country of Gilead on both sides of the Jabbok. This 
is still in great measure clothed with oak thickets and, according 
to Buckingham, the most beantiful forest tracts that can be 
imagined; cf. C. v. Raumer, Pal. S. 82.7 xb DX is a particle of 


1Jn 1834 Eli Smith travelled through it, and thus writes: “Jebel ’Ajlun 
presents the most charming rural scenery that I have seen in Syria. A con- 
tinued forest of noble trees, chiefly the evergreen oak, covers a large part 
of it, while the ground beneath is clothed with luxuriant grass and decked 
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asseveration. This glorious forest of cedar buildings is to 
become a 7279, a treeless steppe, cities uninhabited. “ Cities” 
refers to the thing compared, not to the emblem; and the plural, 
as being the form for indefinite generality, presents no difficulty, 
And the attachment thereto of a singular predicate has many 
analogies in its support, cf. Ew. § 317, a. The Keri 12¥43 is 
an uncalled for emendation of the Chet. 7323, cf. vi. 5—“I 
consecrate,” in respect that the destroyers are warriors whom 
God sends as the executors of His will, see on vi. 4. With 
“a man and his weapons,” cf. Ezek. ix. 2. In keeping with 
the figure of a forest, the destruction is represented as the 
hewing down of the choicest cedars; cf. Isa. x. 34.—Thus is 
to be accomplished in Jerusalem what Moses threatened, Deut. 
xxix. 83; the destroyed city will become a monument of God’s 
wrath against the transgressors of His covenant. Ver. 8 is 
modelled upon Deut. xxix. 23 ff., cf. 1 Kings ix. 8 f., and made 
to bear upon Jerusalem, since, along with the palace, the city 
too is destroyed by the enemy. 

From ver. 10 onwards the exhortation to the evil shepherds 
becomes a prophecy concerning the kings of that time, who by 
their godless courses hurried on the threatened destruction. 
The prophecy begins with King Jehoahaz, who, after a reign 
of three months, had been discrowned by Pharaoh Necho and 
carried captive to Egypt; 2 Kings xxiii, 30-35, 2 Cliron. xxxvi. 
1-4, 

Vers. 10-12. On Jehoahaz.—Ver. 10. “Weep not for the 
dead, neither bemoan him; weep rather for him that is gone 
away, for he shall no more return and see the land of his birth. 
Ver. 11. For thus saith Jahveh concerning Shallum, the son 
of Josiah king of Judah, who became king in his father Josiah's 
stead, and who went forth from this place: He shall not return 
thither more; Ver. 12. But in the place whither they have 
carried him captive, there shall he die and see this land no 
more.” The clause: weep not for the dead, with which the 
prophecy on Shallum is begun, shows that the mourning for 


with a rich variety of wild flowers. As we went from el-Husn to ’Ajlun 
our path lay along the summit of the mountain ; and we often overlooked 
a large part of Palestine on one side and the whole of Hauran.”—Rob. Phys. 
Geog. p. 54. 
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King Josiah was kept up and was still heartily felt amongst 
the people (2 Chron. xxxv. 24 ff.), and that the circumstances 
of his death were still fresh in their memory. nigb without the 
article, although Josiah, slain in battle at Megiddo, is meant, 
because there was no design particularly to define the person. 
Him that goes or is gone away. He, again, is defined and 
called Shallum. This Shallum, who became king in his father 
Josiah’s place, can be none other than Josiah’s successor, who 
is called Joahaz in 2 Kings xxiii. 30 ff., 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1; as 
was seen by Chrysost. and Aben-Ezra, and, since Grotius, 
by most commentators. The only question is, why he should 
here be called Shallum. According to Fre. Junius, Hitz., and 
Graf, Jeremiah compares Joahaz on account of his short reign 
with Shallum in Israel, who reigned but one month (2 Kings 
xv. 13), and ironically calls him Shallum, as Jezebel called 
Jehu, Zimri murderer of his lord, 2 Kings ix. 31. This 
explanation is unquestionably erroneous, since irony of such a 
sort is inconsistent with what Jeremiah says of Shallum. More 
plausible seems Hgstb.’s opinion, Christ. ii. p. 401, that Jeremiah 
gives Joahaz the name Shallum, «e. the requited (cf. poy, 1 
Chron. vi. 18, = nbsin, 1 Chron. ix. 11), as nomen reale, to mark 
him out as the man the Lord had punished for the evil of his 
doings. But this conjecture too is overthrown by the fact, that 
in the genealogy of the kings of Judah, 1 Chron. iii. 15, we 
find among the four sons of Josiah the name 0°>¥ instead of 
Joahaz. Now this name cannot have come there from the 
present passage, for the genealogies of Chronicles are derived 
from old family registers. That this is so in the case of Josial’s 
sons, appears from the mention there of a fourth, Johanan, over 
and above the three known to history, of whom we hear nothing 
more. In the genealogical tables persons are universally men- 
tioned by their own proper names, not according to “renamings” 
or surnames, except in the case that these have received the 
currency and value of historical names, as e.g. Israel for Jacob. 
On the ground of the genealogical table 1 Chron. iii. we must 
aecordingly hold that Joahaz was properly called Shallum, and 
that probably at his accession he assumed the name tN, 
“Jahveli sustains, holds.” But Jeremiah might still have used 
the name Shallum in preference to the assumed Joahaz, because 
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the former had verified itself in that king’s fate. With ver. 
116 and 12, cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 33-35.—The brief saying in 
regard to Joahaz forms the transition from the general censure 
of the wicked rulers of Judah who bronght on the ruin of the 
kingdom, to the special predictions concerning the ungodly 
kings Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin, in whose time the judgment 
burst forth. In counselling not to weep for the dead king 
(Josiah), but for the departed one (Joahaz), Jeremiah does not 
mean merely to bewail the lot of the king carried prisoner to 
Egypt, but to foreshadow the misery that awaits the whole 
people. From this point of view Calyv. well says: si lugenda 
est urbis hujus clades, potius lugendi sunt qui manebunt superstites 
quam qui morientur. Mors enim erit quasi requies, erit portus 
ad finienda omnia mala: Vita autem longior nihil aliud erit 
quam continua miseriarum series ; and further, that in the words: 
he shall no more return and see the land of his birth, Jeremiah 
shows: exilium fore quast tabem, que paulatim consumat miseros 
Judeos. Ita mors fuisset illis dulcior longe, quam sic diu cructart 
et nthil habere relawationis. In the lot of the two kings the 
people had to recognise what was in store for itself. 

Vers. 13-19. The woe uttered upon Jehoiakim.—Ver. 13. 
“Woe unto him that buildeth his house with unrighteousness 
and his upper chambers with wrong, that maketh his fellow 
labour for nought, and giveth him not his hire; Ver. 14. That 
saith: I will build me a wide house and spacious upper 
chambers, and cutteth him out many windows, and covereth it 
with cedars, and painteth it with vermilion. Ver. 15. Art thou 
aking if thou viest in cedar? Did not thy father eat aud 
drink, and do right and justice? Then it went well with him. 
Ver. 16. He did justice to the poor and wretched, then it was 
well. Is not this to know me? saith Jahveh. Ver. 17. For 
on nothing are thine eyes and thy heart set but on gain and 
on the blood of the innocent, to shed it, and on oppression and 
violence, to do them. Ver. 18. Therefore thus saith Jaliveh 
concerning Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king of Judah: They 
shall not mourn for him, saying: Alas, my brother! and alas, 
sister ! they shall not mourn for him: Alas, lord! and alas for 
his glory! Ver. 19. An ass’s burial shall his burial be, dragged 
and cast far away from the gates of Jerusalem.” 

VOL. I. Y 
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The prediction as to Jehoiakim begins with a woe upon the 
unjust oppression of the people. The oppression consisted in 
his building a magnificent palace with the sweat and blood of 
his subjects, whom he compelled to do forced labour without 
giving the labonrers wages. The people must have felt this 
burden all the more severely that Jehoiakim, to obtain the throne, 
had bonnd himself to pay to Pharaoh a large tribnte, the gold 
and silver for which he raised from the population according to 
Pharaoh’s own valuation, 2 Kings xxiii. 33 ff. With “Woe to 
him that buildeth,” etc. cf. Hab, ii. 12, Mic. iii, 10. “That 
maketh his fellow labonr,” lit. throngh his neighbour he works, 
i.e. he causes the work to be done by his neighbour (fellow-man) 
for nought, without giving him wages, forces him to unpaid 
statute-labonr, 2 722 as in Lev. xxv. 39, 46. bys, labour, 
work, gain, then wages, cf. Job vii. 2. Jehciakim sought to 
increase the splendour of his kingship by palace-building. To 
this the speech points, put in his mouth at ver. 14: I will build 
me Ni3p M3, a honse of extensions, i.e. a palace in the grand 
style, with spacious halls, vast chambers. 3!) from M1, to find 
vent, cheer up, 1 Sam. xvi. 23; not airy, bnt spacious, for 
quite a modest house might have airy chambers. 7?) is a con- 
tinuation of the participle; literally: and he cuts himself out 
windows, makes huge openings in the walls for windows. This 
verb is used in iv. 30 of opening up the eyes with paint. ‘ibn 
presents some difficulty, seeing that the snffix of the first 
person makes no sense. Jt has therefore been held to be a 
contracted plural form (Gesen. Lehrgeb. S. 523) or for a dual 
(Ew. § 177, a), but without any proof of the existence of such 
formations, since °213, Amos vii. 1, Nah. iii, 17, is to be other- 
wise explained (see on Amos vii. 1). Following on the back 
of J. D. Mich., Hitz., Graf, and Bottcher (aus/. Gramm. § 414) 
propose to connect the ) before P20 with this word and to read 
25M : and tears open for himself his windows; in snpport of 
which it is alleged that one cod. so reads. But this one cod. 
can decide nothing, and the suffix his is superfluous, even 
unsuitable, seeing that there can be no thonght of another 
person’s building; whereas the copula cannot well be omitted 
before [5D. For the rule addnced for this, that the manner 
of the principal action is frequently explained by appending 
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infinitives absoll. (Ew. § 280, a), does not meet the present case ; 
the covering with cedar, etc., does not refer to the windows, and 
so cannot be an explanation of the cutting out for himself. 
We therefore hold, with Béttcher (Proben, 8. 40), that *2ibn is 
an adjective formation, with the force of: abundant in 
windows, since this formation is completely accredited by ‘3 
aud “Ih (cf. Ew. § 164, c); and the objection alleged against 
this by Graf, that then no object is specified for “cutteth out,” 
is not of much weight, it being easy to supply the object from 
the preceding “house:” and he cuts it out for himself abound- 
ing in windows. There needs be no change of 5D) into ji5D). 
For although the injin. absol. would be quite in place as con- 
tinuation of the verb. jin. (cf. Ew. § 351, c), yet it is not neces- 
sary. The word is attached in zeugma to Y2P) or ‘219; and he 
covers with cedar, not: faces or overlays, for this verb does 
not mean to plank or floor, for which “BY is the usnal word, 
but hide, cover, and is used 1 Kings vi. 9, vii. 3, for roofing. 
The last statement is given in injin. absol.: Mv, and besmears 
it, paints it (the building) with Www, red ochre, a brilliant colour 
(LXX. pirros, i.e. acc. to Kimchi, red lead; see Gesen. thes. 
s.v.).—In ver. 15 Jeremiah pursues the subject: kingship and 
kingeraft do not consist in the erection of splendid palaces, but 
in the administration of right and justice. The reproachful 
question "penn has not the meaning: wilt thou reign loug? 
or wilt thou consolidate thy dominion? but: dost thou suppose 
thyself to be a king, to show thyself a king, if thy aim and 
endeavour is solely fixed on the building of a stately palace? 
“ Viest,” as in xii. 5. M83, not: with the cedar, for mnn is 
construed with the accus. of that with which one vies, but: in 
cedar, i.e. in the building of cedar palaces. It was not necessary 
to say with whom he vied, since the thought of Solomon’s 
edifices would suggest itself. The LXX. have changed MN2 
by a pointless guid pro quo into nwa, év ”Ayaf, for which Cod. 
Alex. and Arabs have év’AyaaB. The fact that Ahab had 
built a palace veneered with ivory (1 Kings xxii. 39) is not 
sufficient to approve this reading, which Ew. prefers. Still 
less cause is there to delete mN2 as a gloss (Hitz.) in order to 
obtain the rendering, justified neither by grammar nor in fact, 
“if thou contendest with thy father.” To confirm what he has 
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said, the prophet sets hefore the worthless king the example of 
his godly father Josiah. “Thy father, did not he eat and 
drink,” ie. enjoy life (cf. Eccles. ii. 24, iii, 18)? yet at the same 
time he administered right and justice, like his forefather 
David; 2 Sam. viii. 15. Then went it well with him and the 
kingdom. ‘Xb 1X, ver. 16, is wider than 1 31D 18: in respect 
that he did justice to the poor and wretched, things went well, 
were well managed in the kingdom at large. In so doing 
consists “the knowing of me.” The knowledge of Jahveh is 
the practical recognition of God which is displayed in the fear 
of God and a pious life. The infinitive nomin. WW has the 
article because a special emphasis lies on the word (cf. Ew. § 
277, c), the true knowledge of God required to have stress laid on 
it.—But Jehoiakim is the reverse of his father. This thought, 
lying in ver. 16, is illustrated in ver. 17. For thine eyes are 
set upon nothing but gain. Y¥3, gain with the suggestion of 
unrighteousness about it, cf. vi. 13, viii, 10. His whole 
endeavour was after wealth and splendour. The means of 
attaining this aim was injustice, since he not only withheld 
their wages from his workers (ver. 13), but caused the innocent 
to be condemned in the judgment that he might grasp their 
goods to himself, as e.g. Ahab had done with Naboth. He also 
put to death the prophets who rebuked his unrighteousness, 
xxvi. 28, and used every kind of lawless violence. ‘“ Oppression” 
is amplified by M¥7129 (from y'yn, cf. Deut. xxviii. 33, 1 Sam. 
xii. 3), crushing, “ what we call flaying people” (Hitz.); cf. on 
this subject, Mic. iii. 3—Ver. 18 f. As punishment for this, 
his end will be full of horrors; when he dies he will not be 
bemoaned and mourned for, and will Jie unburied. To have an 
ass’s burial means: to be left unburied in the open field, or cast 
into a flaying-ground, inasmuch as they drag out the dead body 
and cast it far from the gates of Jerusalem. The words: Alas, 
my brother! alas, etc.! are {psisstma verba of the regular mourners 
who were procured to bewail the deaths of men and women. 
The LXX. took objection to the “alas, sister,” and left it out, 
applying the words literally to Jehoiakim’s death; whereas the 
words are but a rhetorical individualizing of the general idea: 
they will make no death-laments for him, and the omission 
destroys the parallelism. His glory, i.e. the king’s. The idea 
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is: neither his relatives nor his subjects will lament his death. 
The énjfinn. absoll. "pein 31nd, dragging forth and castirg (him), 
serve to explain: the burial of an ass, etc. In xxxvi. 30, where 
Jeremiah repeats this prediction concerning Jehoiakim, it is said: 
His dead body shall be cast ont (exposed) to the heat by day 
and to the cold by night, ¢.e. rot unburied under the open sky. 
As to the fulfilment of this prophecy, we are told, indeed, in 
2 Kings xxiv. 6 that Jehoiakim slept with his fathers, and 
Jehoiachin, his son, was king in his stead. But the phrase “ to 
sleep with his fathers” denotes merely departure from this life, 
without saying anything as to the mauner of the death. It is 
not used only of kings who died a peaceful death on a sickbed, 
but of Ahab (1 Kings xxii. 40), who, mortally wounded in the 
battle, died in the war-chariot. There is no record of Je- 
hoiakim’s funeral obsequies or burial in 2 Kings xxiv., and 
in Chron. there is not even mention made of his death. Three 
years after the first siege of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and 
after he had become tributary to the king of Babylon, Jehoia- 
kim rose in insurrection, and Nebuchadnezzar sent against him 
the troops of the Chaldeans, Arameeans, Moabites, and Ammon- 
ites. It was not till after the accession of Jehoiachin that 
Nebuchadnezzar himself appeared before Jerusalem and be- 
sieged it (2 Kings xxiv. 1, 2, and 10). So it is in the highest 
degree probable that Jehoiakim fell in battle against the 
Chaldean-Syrian armies before Jerusalem was besieged, and 
while the enemies were advancing against the city; also that he 
was left to lie unburied outside of Jerusalem; see on 2 Kings 
xxiv. 6, where other untenable attempts to harmonize are dis- 
cussed. The absence of direct testimony to the fulfilment of 
the prophecy before us can be no ground for doubting that it 
was fulfilled, wlien we consider the great brevity of the notices 
of the last kings’ reigns given by the authors of the books of 
Kings and Chronicles. Graf's remark hereon is excellent : “ We 
have a warrant for the fulfilment of this prediction precisely 
in the fact that it is again expressly recounted in chap. xxxvi., a 
historical passage written certainly at a later time (xxxvi. 30 
seems to contain but a slight reference to the prediction in 
xxii, 18, 19, 30); or, while xxii. 12, 25 ff. tallies so completely 
with the history, is xxii. 18 f. to be held as contradicting it?” 
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Vers. 20-23. The ruin about to fall on Judah.—Ver. 20. “ Go 
up on Lebanon and cry, and lift up thy voice in Bashan and 
cry from Abarim; for broken are all thy lovers. Ver. 21. I 
spake to thee in thy prosperity; thon saidst: L will not hear ; 
that was thy way from thy youth up, that thou hearkenedst not 
to my voice. Ver. 22. All thy shepherds the wind shall sweep 
away, and thy lovers shall go into captivity ; yea, then shalt 
thou be put to shame and ashamed for all thy wickedness. 
Ver. 23. Thou that dwellest on Lebanon and makest thy nest 
on cedars, how shalt thou sigh when pangs come upon thee, 
pain as of awoman in travail !”—It is the people personified as 
the daughter of Zion, the collective population of Jernsalem 
and Judah, that is addressed, as in vii. 29. She is to lift up her 
wailing cry upon the highest monntains, that it may be heard 
far and near. The peaks of the mountain masses that bordered 
Palestine are mentioned, from which one could have a view of 
the land; namely, Lebanon northwards, the mountains of 
Bashan (Ps. Ixviii. 16) to the north-east, those of Abarim to the 
south-east, amongst which was Mount Nebo, whence Moses 
viewed the land of Canaan, Num. xxvii. 12, Deut. xxxii. 49. 
She is to lament because all her lovers are destroyed. The 
lovers are not the kings (Ros., Ew., Neum., Nag.), nor the 
idols (Umbr.), but the allied nations (J. D. Mich., Maur., Hitz.), 
for whose favour Judah had intrigued (iv. 30)—Egypt (ii. 36) 
and the little neighbouring states (xxvii. 3). All these nations 
were brought under the yoke by Nebuchadnezzar, and could no 
longer give Judah help (xxviii. 14, xxx. 14). On the form 
‘pus, see Ew. 41,c.—Ver. 21. The cause of this calamity: be- 
cause Judah in its prosperity had not hearkened to the voice of 
its God. mip¥, from mY, security, tranquillity, state of well- 
being free from anxiety; the plur. denotes the peaceful, secure 
relations. Thus Judah had behaved from youth up, ie. from 
the time it had become the people of God and been led out 
of captivity ; see ii. 2, Hos. ii. 17.—In ver. 22 MINA is chosen 
for the sake of the word-play with v4, and denotes to depasture, 
asin ii. 16. As the storm-wind, especially the parching east 
wind, depastures, so to speak, the grass of the field, so will the 
storin about to break on Judah sweep away the shepherds, carry 
them off; cf. xiii, 24, Isa. xxvii. 8, Job xxvii. 21. The shep- 
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herds of the people are not merely the kings, but all its leaders, 
the authorities generally, as in x. 21; and “ thy shepherds” is 
not equivalent to “thy lovers,” but the thought is this: Neither 
its allies nor its leaders will be able to help; the storm of 
calamity will sweep away the former, the latter must go captive. 
So that there is no need to alter 7Y5 into PY] (Hitz.). With 
the last clause ef. ii. 836. Then surely will the daughter of 
Zion, feeling secure in her cedar palaces, sigh bitterly. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem are said to dwell in Lebanon and to 
have their nests in cedars in reference to the palaces of cedar 
belonging to the great and famous, who at the coming de- 
struction will suffer most. As to the forms ny and *h2P, 
see on x. 17. The explanation of the form ‘202 is disputed. 
Ros., Ges., and others take it for the Niph. of Pf, with the 
force: to be compassionated, thus: how deserving of pity or 
compassion wilt thou be! But this rendering does not givea 
very apt sense, even if it were not the case that the sig. to be 
worthy of pity is not approved by usage, and that it is nowhere 
taken from the Niph. We therefore prefer the derivation of 
the word from mx, Niph. 7282, contr. 123, a derivative founded 


on the LXX. rendering: 7} cataorevafes, and Vulg. quomodo 
congemuistt. The only question that then remains is, whether 
the form 7203 has arisen by transposition fromm 4023, so as to 
avoid the coming together of the same letter at the beginning 
(Ew., Hitz. Gr.); or whether, with Bottch. aus/. Gramm. 
§ 1124, B, it is to be held as a reading corrnpted from ‘nN2). 
With “ pangs,” ete., cf. xili. 21, vi. 24. 

Vers. 24-30. Against Jehoiachin or Jechoniah.—Ver. 24. “ As 
I live, saith Jahveh, though Conjahu, the son of Jehoiakim, 
the king of Judah, were a signet ring on my right hand, yet 
would I pluck him thence, Ver. 25. And give thee into the 
hand of them that seek thy life, and into the hand of them of 
whom thou art afraid, and into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar 
the king of Babylon, and into the hand of the Chaldeans; 
Ver. 26. And will cast thee and thy mother that hare thee into 
another land where ye were not born; and there shall ye die. 
Ver 27. And into the land whither they lift up their soul to 
return, thither shall they not return. Ver. 28. Is this man 
Conjahu a vessel despised and to be broken, or an utensil 
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wherein one has no pleasure? Ver. 29. O land, land, land, 
hear the word of Jahveh! Ver. 30. Thus hath Jahveh said: 
Write down this man as childless, as a man that hath no pro- 
sperity in his life; for no man of his seed shall prosper that 
sitteth upon the throne of David and ruleth widely over 
Judah.” 

The son and successor of Jehoiakim is called in 2 Kings 
xxiv. 6 ff., 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8f., Jer. lil. 31, Jehojachin, and in 
Ezek. i.2, Jojachin ; here, vers. 24, 28, and xxxvii. 1, Conjahu ; 
in xxiv. 1, Jeconjahu ; and in xxvii. 20, xxviii. 4, xxix. 2, Esth. 
ii. 6, 1 Chron. iii. 16, Jeconjah. The names Jeconjahu and 
abbreviated Jeconjah are equivalent to Jojachin and Jehojachin, 
ic, Jahveh will establish. Jeconjah was doubtless his original 
name, and so stands in the family register, 1 Chron. iii. 16, 
but was at his accession to the throne changed into Jeho- 
jachin or Jojachin, to make it liker his father’s name. The 
abbreviation of Jeconjahu into Conjahu is held by Hgstb. 
Christol. ii. p. 402, to be a change made by Jeremiah in 
order by cutting off the * (will establish) to cut off the hope 
expressed by the name, to make “a Jeconiah without the J, 
a ‘God will establish’ without the will” For two reasons we 
cannot adopt this as the true view: 1. The general reason, that 
if Jeremiah had wished to adumbrate the fate of the three kings 
(Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, and Jehoiachin) by making changes in 
their names, he would then have changed the name of Jehoiakim 
in like manner as he did that of Jehoahaz into Shallum, and 
that of Jehoiachin into Conjahu. The argument by which 
Hestb. seeks to justify the exception in the one case will not 
hold its own. Had Jeremiah thought it unseemly to practise a 
kind of conceit, for however solemn a purpose, on the name of 
the then reigning monarch, then neither could he have ventured 
on the like in the case of Jehoiachin; for the present prediction 
was not, as Hgstb. assumed, uttered before his accession, but, as 
may be seen from the title the king of Judah, ver. 24, after 
he had ascended the throne, was actnally king. Besides, 2. 
the name Conjahu occurs also at xxxvii. 1, in a historical head- 
ing, as of eqnal dignity with Jeconjahu, xxix. 2, xxviii. 4, etc., 
where a name proper only to prophetic discourse would not have 
been in place. The passages in which the prophets express the 
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character and destiny of a person in a name specially formed 
for the purpose, are of another kind. There we have always: 
they shall call his name, or: his name shall be; ef. xxxiii. 16, 
Isa. ix. 5, Ixii. 4, Ezek. xlviii. 35. That the name Jeconjah has 
not merely the prophet’s authority, is vouched for by 1 Chron. 
iii. 15, Esth. ii. 6, and by the historical notices, Jer. xxiv. 1, 
xxvii. 20, xxviii. 4, xxix. 2. And the occurrence of the name 
Jojachin only in 2 Kings xxiv., 2 Chron. xxxvi., Jer. lii. 31, 
and Ezek. i. 2 is in consequence of the original documents used 
by the authors of these books, where, so to speak, the official 
names were made use of; whereas Jeremiah preferred the 
proper, original name which the man bore as the prince-royal 
and son of Jehoiakim, and which was therefore the current and 
best known one. 

The utterance concerning Jechoniah is more distinct and de- 
cided than that concerning Jehoiakim. With a solemn oath 
the Lord not only causes to be made known to him that he is to 
be cast off and taken into exile, but further, that his descendants 
are debarred from the throne forever. Nothing is said of his 
own conduct towards the Lord. In 2 Kings xxiv. 9 and 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 9 it is said of him that he did that which was 
displeasing to the Lord, even as his father had done. Ezekiel 
confirms this sentence when in xix. 5-9 he portrays him as a 
young lion that devoured men, forced widows, and laid cities 
waste. The words of Jahveh: Althongh Conjahu were a 
signet ring on my right hand, convey no judgment as to his 
character, but simply mean: Although he were as precious a 
jewel in the Lord’s eyes as a signet ring (cf. Hag. ii. 23), the 
Lord would nevertheless cast him away. ‘2 before ON intro- 
duces the body of the oath, as in ver. 5, and is for rhetorical 
effect repeated before the apodosis, as in 2 Sam. iii. 9, ii. 27, etc. 
Although he were, se. what he is not; not: although he is 
(Graf) ; for there is no proof for the remark: that as being the 
prince set by Jahveh over His people, he has really as close a 
connection with Him. Hitz.’s explanation is also erroneous : 
“even if, seeking help, he were to cling so closely to me as a 
ring does to the finger.” A most unnatural figure, not sup- 
ported by reference to Cant. viii. 6. As to 72208, from pn 
with } epenth., cf. Ew. § 250, .—From ver. 25 on, the discourse 
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is addressed directly to Jechoniah, to make his rejection known 
to him. God will deliver him into the hand of his enemies, 
whom he fears, namely, into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar and 
the Chaldeans, and cast him with his mother into a strange land, 
where he shall die. The mother was called Nehushta, 2 Kings 
xxiv. 8, and is brought forward in xxix. 2 as 7723. On the 
fulfilment of this threatening, see 2 Kings xxiv. 12, 15, Jer. 
xxiv. 1, xxix. 2. The construction M708 7287 is like that of 
7299) JPM, ii, 21; and the absence of the article from NNN is 
no sufficient reason for holding it to be a gloss (Hitz.), or for 
taking the article in "187 to be a slip caused by 7285 °Y, ver. 27. 
To lift up their souls, ze. to direct their longings, wishes, to- 
wards a thing, cf. Deut. xxiv. 15, Hos. iv. 8, etc.—The further 
sentence on Jechoniah was not pronounced after he had been 
carried captive, as Nag. infers from the perfects Pon and 
svn, The perfects are prophetic. The question: Is this 
man a vessel despised and to be broken (2¥¥, vas fictile)? is 
an expression of sympathising regret on the part of the prophet 
for the unhappy fate of the king; but we may not hence con- 
clude that Jeremiah regarded him as better than his father. 
The prophet’s sympathy for his fate regarded less the person 
of the unfortunate king than it did the fortunes of David's 
royal seed, in that, of Jechoniah’s sons, none was to sit on the 
throne of David (ver. 30). Ew. has excellently paraphrased 
the sense: “Although there is many a sympathising heart in 
the land that bitterly laments the hard fate of the dear young 
king, who along with his infant children has been (? will be) 
dragged away, yet it is God’s unchangeable decree that neither 
he nor any of his sons shall ascend the throne of David.” 
75), not: broken, but: that shall be broken (cf. Ew. § 335, 8). 
Wherefore are they—he and his seed—cast out? At his acces- 
sion Jehoiachin was eighteen years old, not eight, as by an error 
stands in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, see on 2 Kings xxiv. 8; so that when 
taken captive, he might well enough have children, or at least one 
son, since his wives are expressly mentioned in the account of 
the captivity, 2 Kings xxiv. 15. That the sons mentioned in 
1 Chron. iii. 16 and 17 were born to him in exile, cannot be 
inferred from that passage, rightly understood, see on that 
passage. The fact that no sons are mentioned in connection with 
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the carrying captive is simply explained by the fact that they 
were still infants.— Ver. 29. The land is to take the king’s fate 
sore to heart. The triple repetition of the sammons: Land, 
gives it a special emphasis, and marks the following sentence as 
of high importance; cf. vii. 4, Ezek. xxi. 32, Isa. vi. 3. Write 
him down, record him in the family registers, as childless, i.e. 
as a man with whom his race becomes extinct. This is more 
definitely intimated in the parallel member, namely, that he 
will not have the fortune to have any of his posterity sit on the 
throne of David. This does not exclude the possibility of his 
having sons; it merely implies that none of them should obtain 
the throne. ‘MY sig. lit. solitary, forsaken. Thus a man 
might well be called who has lost his children by death. Acc. 
to 1 Chron. iii. 16 f., Jechonial had two sons, Zedekiah and 
Assir, of whom the former died childless, the second had but 
one daughter; and from her and her husband, of the line of 
Nathan, was born Shealtiel, who also died childless; see the 
expos. of 1 Chron. iii. 16f. Jechoniah was followed on the 
throne by his uncle Mattaniah, whom Nebuchadnezzar installed 
under the name of Zedekiah. He it was that rose in insur- 
rection against the king of Babylon, and after the capture of 
Jerusalem was taken prisoner while in flight; and being carried 
before Nebnchadnezzar at Riblah, saw his sons put to death 
before his eyes, was then made blind, thrown in chains, and 
carried a prisoner to Babylon, 2 Kings xxv. 4 ff. 

Chap. xxiii. 1-8. The gathering again of the flock, scattered 
by the evil shepherds, by means of the righteous branch from the 
stock of David—Ver. 1. “ Woe to shepherds that destroy and 
scatter the flock of my pasturing! saith Jahveh. Ver. 2. There- 
fore thus saith Jahveh, the God of Israel, concerning the shep- 
herds that feed my people: Ye have scattered my flock, and 
driven them away, and not visited them; behold, I will visit on 
you the evil of your doings, saith Jaliveh. Ver. 3. And I will 
gather the remnant of my flock out of all lands whither I have 
driven them, and bring them back to their pasture, that they 
may be fruitful and increase; Ver. 4. And will raise up over 
them shepherds that shall feed them, and they shall fear no 
more, nor be dismayed, nor be lacking, saith Jahveh. Ver. 5. 
Behold, days come, saith Jaliveh, that I raise up unto David a 
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righteous branch, that shall reign as king, and deal wisely, and 
do right and justice in the land. Ver. 6. In his days Judah 
shall have welfare, and Israel dwell safely; and this is his 
name whereby he shall be called: Jahveh our Righteousness. 
Ver. 7. Therefore, behold, days come, saith Jahveh, that they 
shall no more say: By the life of Jahveh who brought up thie 
sons of Israel out of the land of Egypt, Ver. 8. But: By the 
life of Jahveh who brought up and led forth the seed of the 
house of Israel out of the land towards midnight, and out of all 
the lands whither I had driven them, and they shall dwell in 
their own land.” 

This portion is the conclusion of the prophecy concerning the 
shepherds of Israel, ch. xxii. In vers. 1 and 2 what has been 
foretold concerning the last kings of Judah is condensed into 
one general sentence, so as thus to form a point of connection 
for the declaration of salvation which follows at ver. 3, consist- 
ing in the gathering again of the people, neglected and scattered 
by the evil shepherds, by means of the righteons branch of David. 
The Lord cries woe upon the shepherds. O'Y4 without article, 
because the matter concerns all evil shepherds, and is not applied 
till ver. 2 to the evil rulers of Jndah. Venema rightly says: 
Generale ve pastoribus malis premittitur, quod mox ad pastores 
Jude applicatur. It isso clear from the context as to have been 
generally admitted by recent comm., that by shepherds are meant 
not merely the false prophets and priests, nor even these along 
with the kings; cf. on ili. 15, xxv. 34 ff., and Ezek. xxxiv. The 
flock of my pasturing, in other words, the flock which I feed; 
for N'Y sig. both the feeding (cf. Hos. xiii. 6) and the place 
where the flock feeds, cf. xxv. 36, Ps. Ixxiv. 1. Israel is called 
the flock of Jahveh’s pasturing inasmuch as He exerts a special 
care over it, The flock bad shepherds, the ungodly monarchs on 
the throne of David, have brought to ruin and scattered. The 
scattering isin ver. 2, cf. with ver. 3, called a driving out into the 
lands; but the “destroying” must be discovered from the train 
of thought, for the clause: ye have not visited them (ver. 2), 
intimates merely their neglect of the sheep committed to their 
charge. What the “ destroying” more especially is, we may 
gather from the conduct of King Jehoiakim, described in xxii. 
13 ff. ; it consists in oppression, violence, and the shedding of 
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innocent blood ; cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 2,3. With 125, ver. 2, is made 
the application of the general sentence, ver. 1, to the shepherds of 
Israel. Because they are such as have scattered, driven away, 
and not visited the flock of the Lord, therefore He will punish 
in them the wickedness of their doings. In the on& DATpa Ns 
is summed up all that the rulers have omitted to do for the flock 
committed to their care; cf. the specification of what they have 
not done, Ezek. xxxiv. 4. It was their duty, as Ven. truly says, 
to see ut vera religio, pabulum populi spirituale, recte et rite 
exerceretur. Instead of this, they have, by introducing idolatry, 
directly encouraged ungodliness, and the immorality which flows 
therefrom. Here in “ ye have not visited them” we have the 
negative moment made prominent, so that in ver. 3 may follow 
what the Lord will do for His scattered flock. Cf. the further 
expansion of this promise in Ezek. xxxiv. 12 ff. We must note 
«* T have driven them,” since in ver. 2 it was said that the bad 
shepherds had driven the flock away. The one does not exclude 
theother. By their corrupting the people, the wicked shepherds 
had occasioned the driving out ; and this God has inflicted on the 
people as punishment. But the people, too, had their share in 
the guilt ; but to this attention is not here directed, since the 
question deals only with the shepherds.—Ver. 4. When the 
Lord shall gather His people out of the dispersion, then will 
He raise up shepherds over them who will so feed them that 
they shall no longer need to fear or to be dismayed before 
enemies who might be strong enough to subjugate, slay, and 
carry them captive. The figurative expressions are founded on 
the idea that the sheep, when they are neglected by the shep- 
herds, are torn and devoured by wild beasts; cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 8. 
They shall not be lacking; cf. for 7252 with this force, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 7; in substance = not be lost. PB" N? is chosen with a 
view to ON& BnIPD N? (ver. 2): because the shepherds did not 
take charge of the sheep, therefore the sheep are scattered and 
lost. Hereafter this shall happen no more. ‘The question as 
to how this promise is to be accomplished is answered by vers. 5 
and 6. The substance of these verses is indeed introduced by 
the phrase : behold, days come, as something new and important, 
but not as something not to happen till after the things foretold 
in ver. 4. According to Jeremiah’s usage throughout, that 
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phrase does not indicate any progress in time as compared with 
what precedes, but draws attention to the weightiness of what 
is to be announced. There is also a suggestion of “the contrast 
between the hope and the existing condition of affairs, which 
does not itself justify that hope. However gloomy the present 
is, yet there is a time coming” (Hgstb.). The promise: I make 
to arise (raise up) to David a righteous branch, rests upon the 
promise, 2 Sam. vii. 12, 1 Chron. xvii. 12: I raise up thy seed 
after thee, which shall be of thy sons—which the Lord will 
hereafter fulfil to David. Graf tries to show by many, but not 
tenable arguments, that M2¥ has here a collective force. That 
he is wrong, we may see from the passages Zech. iii. 8 and vi. 
12, where the same “ branch” foretold by Jeremiah is called 
the man whose name is M28; and even without this we may 
discover the same from the context of the present passage, both 
from “ He shall reign as king,” and still more from: they shall 
call his name Jahveh Tsidkenu. Neither of these sayings can 
be spoken of a series of kings. Besides, we have the passages 
xxx. 9 and Ezek. xxxiv. 23 f., xxxvii. 24, where the servant to 
be raised up to David by Jahveh is called “ my servant David.” 
Although then M¥ has a collective force when it means a plant 
of the ficld, it by no means follows that “ it has always a col- 
lective force” in its transferred spiritual signification. And the 
passage, xxxili. 17, where the promise is explained by: David 
shall never want a man to sit upon the throne of Israel (cf. 
xxx. 21), does not prove that the branch of David is a collec- 
tive grouping together of all David’s future posterity, but only 
that this one branch of David shall possess the throne for ever, 
and not, like mortal men, for a series of years only; 2 Sam. vii. 
16. n¥ denotes the Messiah, and this title is formed from 
mim ny, Isa. iv. 2 (see Del. on this passage). Nor does the 
mention of shepherds in the plural, ver. 4, at all oppose this. 
An untenable rendering of the sense is: first I will raise up 
unto you shepherds, then the Messiah; or: better shepherds, 
inprimis unum, Aessiam (Ch. B. Mich.). The two promises 
are not so to be joined. First we have the raising up of good 
shepherds, in contrast to the evil shepherds that have destroyed 
the people; then the promise is further explained to the effect 
that these good shepherds shall be raised up to David in the 
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“ righteous brancli,” ze. in the promised “ seed” of his sons. 
The good shepherds are contrasted with the evil shepherds, but 
are then summed up in the person of the Messiah, as being 
comprised therein. The relation of the good shepherds to the 
righteous branch is not so, that the latter is the most pre-emi- 
nent of the former, but that in that one branch of David the 
people should have given to them all the good shepherds needed 
for their deliverance. The Messiah does not correspond to the 
series of David’s earthly posterity that sit upon his throne, in 
that He too, as second David, will also have a long series of 
descendants upon His throne; but in that His kingdom, His 
dominion, lasts for ever. In the parallel passage, xxxiii. 15, 
where the contrast to the evil shepherds is omitted, we therefore 
hear only of the one branch of David; so in Ezek. xxxiv., where 
only the one good shepherd, the servant of the Lord, David, 
stands in contrast to the evil shepherds (ver. 23). Hence 
neither must we seek the fulfilment of our prophecy in the 
elevation of the Maccabees, who were not even of the race of 
David, nor understand, as Grot., Zerubbabel to be the righteous 
branch, but the Messiah, as was rightly understood by the Chald. 
He is P'¥ in contrast to the then reigning members of the house 
of David, and as He who will do right and justice in His realm ; 
cf. xxii. 15, where the same is said of Josiah as contrasted with 
his ungodly son Jehoiakim. 422 is subjoined to 72d to bespeak 
His rule as kingship in the fullest sense of the word. Regnalit 
ret, tc. magnifice regnabit, ut non tantum appareant alique 
reliquie pristine dignitatis, sed ut rex floreat et vigeat et obtineat 
perfectionem, qualis fuit sub Davide et Salomone ac multo pre- 
stantior (Calv.). >a, deal prudently, rule wisely, as in iii. 15, 
not: be fortunate, prosperous. Here the context demands thie 
former rendering, the only one justified by usage, since the 
doing of right and justice is mentioned as the fruit and result 
of the Ss’. These words, too, point back to David, of whom 
it is in 2 Sam. viii. 15 said, that he as king did right and justice 
to all his people.—Ver. 6 exhibits the welfare which the 
“ branch” will, by His wise and just rule, secure for the people. 
Judah shall be blessed with welfare (¥42), and Israel dwell 
safely ; that blessing will come into fulfilment which Moses set 
before the people’s view in Deut. xxxili. 28f. ™ as the 
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totality of the inhabitants is construed as feminine, as in iil. 7, 
xiv. 2, etc. Israel denotes the ten tribes. Under the just sceptre 
of the Messiah, all Israel will reach the destiny designed for it 
by the Lord, will, as God’s people, attain to full dignity and 
glory. 

This is the name by which they shall call Him, the branch 
of David: Jahveh onr Righteousness. The suffix in inp 
refers to “righteous branch.” Instead of the 3 pers. sing. ®1P. 
with the suffix i, some codd. have the plur. 8)'. This some 
polemical authors, such as Raim., Martini, Galatin, hold to be 
the trne reading; and they affirmed the other had proceeded 
from the Jews, with the design of explaining away the deity of 
the Messiah. The Jews translated, they said: This is the name 
whereby Jahveh will call him: Our Righteousness ; which is 
indeed the rendering of R. Saad. Gaon apud Aben Ezra, and 
of Menasse ben Israel. But this rendering is rejected by most 
Jewish comm. as being at variance with the accents, so that 
the impugned reading could not well have been invented by the 
Jews for polemical purposes. iN. is attested by most codd., 
and is rendered by the LXX., so that the sense can be none 
other than: they will call the righteons branch of David 
“ Jahveh our Righteousness.” Most comm., including even 
Hitz., admit that the suffix refers to NOY, the principal person 
in both verses. Only Ew., Graf., and Nag. seek to refer it to 
Israel, because in xxxiii. 16 the same name is given to Jern- 
salem. But the passage cited does not prove the case. To call 
any one by a name universally denotes in the prophetic usage : 
to set him forth as that which the name expresses; so here: the 
branch of David will manifest Himself to the people of Israel 
as Jahve Tsidkenu. This name is varionsly expounded. The 
older Christian comm. understand that the Messiah is here called 
Jehovah, and must therefore be trne God, and that He is called 
our righteousness, inasmuch as He justifies us by His merit.’ 

1 Thus the Vulg. renders: Dominus justus noster ; and even Calv. says: 
Quicunque sine contentione et amarulentia judicant, facile vident, idem nomen 
competere in Christum, quatenus est Deus, sicuti nomen filli Davidis respectu 
humanze nature et tribuitur.— Omnibus xquis et moderatis hoc constabit, 
Christum hie insigniri duplici elogio, ut in eo nobis commendet propheta tam 


deitatis gloriam, quam veritatem humane naturz; and by the righteousness 
he understands justification by the merits of Christ. 
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Bat the rabbinical interpreters, headed by the Chald., take the 
name to be an abbreviation of a sentence; so eg. Kimchi: 
Israel vocabit Messiam hoe nomine, quia ejus temporibus Domini 
justitia nobis firma, jugis et non recedet. They appeal to xxxiii. 
17 and to other passages, such as Ex. xvii. 15, where Moses 
calls the altar “ Jahveh my Banner,” and Gen. xxxiii. 20, 
where Jacob gives to the altar built by him the name El elohe 
Jisrael. Hgstb. has rightly pronounced for this interpretation. 
The passages cited show how in such names an entire sentence 
is conveyed. “Jahveh my Banner” is as much as to say: This 
altar is dedicated to Jahveh my banner, or to the Almighty, 
the God of Israel. So all names compounded of Jahveh ; e.g. 
Jehoshua = Jahveh salvation, brief for: he to whom Jahveh 
vouchsafes salvation. So Tsidkijahu = Jahveh’s righteousness, 
for: he to whom Jahveh deals righteousness. To this corre- 
sponds Jahveh Tsidkenu: he by whom Jahveh deals right- 
eousness. We are bound to take the name thus by the parallel 
passage, xxxiii. 16, where the same name is given to Jerusalem, 
to convey the thought, that by the Messiah the Lord will make 
Jerusalem the city of righteousness, will give His righteousness 
to it, will adorn and glorify it therewith.—UPT¥ is not to be 
referred, as it is by the ancient Church comm., to justification 
through the forgiveness of sins. With this we have not here 
todo, but with personal righteousness, which consists in de- 
liverance from all unrighteousness, and which is bound up with 
blessedness. Actual righteousness has indeed the forgiveness 
of sins for its foundation, and in this respect justification 
is not to be wholly excluded; but this latter is here subor- 
dinate to actual righteousness, which the Messiah secures for 
Israel by the righteousness of His reign. The unrighteousness 
of the former kings has brought Israel and Judah to corruption 
and ruin ; the righteousness of the branch to be hereafter raised 
up to David will remove all the ruin and mischief from Judah, 
and procure for them the righteousness and blessedness which 
is of God.—“ What Jeremiah,” as is well remarked by Hgstb., 
“ sums up in the name Jehovah Tsidkenu, Ezekiel expands at 
length in the parallel xxxiv. 25-31: the Lord concludes with 
them a covenant of peace; rich blessings fall to their lot; He 
breaks their yoke, frees them from bondage; they do not become 
VOL. I. Zz 
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the heathen’s prey.” These divine blessings are also to be con- 
ferred upou the people by means of the righteous branch. What 
the ancient Church comm. found in the name was true as to 
the substance. For as no man is perfectly righteous, so no mere 
earthly king can impart to the people the righteousness of 
Jahveli in the full sense of the term ; only He who is endowed 
with the righteousness of God. In so far the Godhead of this 
King is contained zmplicite in the name; only we must not 
understand that he that bore the name is called Jahveh. But 
that righteousness, as the sum of all blessing, is set before 
the people’s view, we may gather from the context, especially 
from vers. 7 and 8, where it is said that the blessings to be 
conferred will outshine all former manifestations of God's 
grace. This is the sense of both verses, which, save in the 
matter of a trifling change in ver. 8, are verbally repeated 
from xvi. 14 and 15, where they have already been expounded.’ 


Chap. xxiii. 9-40. AGAINST THE FALSE PROPHETS.—Nest 
to the kings, the pseudo-prophets, who flattered the people’s 


1 The LXX. have omitted both these verses here, and have placed them 
at the end of the chapter, after ver. 40; but by their contents they do not 
at all belong to that, whercas after ver. 6 they are very much in place, as 
even Hitz. admits. In the text of the LXX. handed down, ver. 6 ends 
with the words: "Iacedéx éy roi¢ rpo@yrars; and ’Iacedéx may he said to 
correspond to 33pT¥ MM, and tv role wpoPiraue to OyNAIS, ver. 9. Hitz. 


and Gr. therefore infer that vers. 7 and 8 were wanting also in the Heb. 
text used by the translator, and that they must have been added by way of 
supplement, most prohably from another ms. This inference is thought 
to find support in the assumption that, because the Greek mss. have no 
point between “Iwoedéx and év roils xpo@yrass, therefore the Alexandrian 
translator must have joined these words together so as to make one—mean- 
ingless—sentence. A thoroughly uncritical conclusion, which could be 
defended only if the Alex. translators had punctuated their Greek text as 
we have it punctuated in our printed editions. And if a later reader of the 
LXX. had added the verses from the Hebrew text, then he would certainly 
have intercalated them at the spot where they stood in the original, i.e. 
between ver. 6 and ver. 9. Their displacement to a position after ver. 40 
is to be explained from the fact that in chap. xvi. 14 and 15 they immc- 
diately follow a threatening ; and is manifestly the work of the trauslatoz 
himself, who omitted them after ver. 6, understauding them as of threaten- 


ing import, because a threateniug seemed to him to be out of place after 
ver. 6, 
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carnal longings, have done most to contribute to the fall of the 
realm. Therefore Jeremiah passes directly from his discourse 
against the wicked kings to rebuking the false prophets; and if 
we may presume from the main substance, the latter discourse 
belongs to the same time as the former. It begins 

Vers. 9-15. With a description of the pernicious practices of 
these persons.—Ver. 9. “ Concerning the prophets. Broken is 
mine heart within me; all my bones totter. Iam become like 
a drunken man, and like a man whom wine hath overcome, 
because of Jahveh and because of His holy words. Ver. 10. 
For of adulterers the land is full, for because of the curse the 
land withereth, the pastures of the wilderness dry up; and their 
course is become evil, and their strength not right. Ver. 11. 
For both prophet and priest are profane; yea, in mine house 
found I their wickedness, saith Jahveh. Ver. 12. Therefore 
their way shall be to them as slippery places in darkness, they 
shall be thrown down and fall therein; for I bring evil upon 
them, the year of their visitation, saith Jahveh. Ver. 13. In 
the prophets of Samaria saw I folly; they prophesied in the 
name of Baal, and led my people Israel astray. Ver. 14. 
But in the prophets of Jerusalem saw I an horrible thing, 
committing adultery and walking in falsehood, and they 
strengthen the hands of the wicked, that none returneth from 
his wickedness. They are all become to me as Sodom, and the 
inhabitants thereof as Gomorrah. Ver. 15. Therefore thus 
saith Jahveh of hosts concerning the prophets: Behold, I feed 
them with wormwood, and give them to drink water of bitter- 
ness; for from the prophets of Jerusalem is profaneness gone 
forth over all the land.” 

“Concerning the prophets” is the heading, as in xlvi. 2, 
xlviii. 1, xlix. 1, 7, 28, 28; and corresponds to the woe uttered 
against the wicked shepherds, ver.1. It refers to the entire 
portion vers. 9-40, which is thus distinguished from the oracles 
concerning the kings, chap. xxi. and xxii. It might indeed be 
joined, according to the accents, with what follows: because of 
the prophets is my heart broken; but as the cause of Jeremiali’s 
deep agitation is given at the end of the second half-verse: 
because of Jahveh, etc., it is not likely the seer would in one 
sentence have given two different and quite separate reasous. 
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The brokenness of his heart denotes the profoundest inward 
emotion ; yet not despondency by reason of sin and misery, like 
“a broken heart” in Ps. xxxiv. 19, li. 19, etc., but becanse of 
God’s wrath at the impious lives of the psendo-prophets. This 
has overcome him, and this he must publish. This wrath had 
broken his heart and seized on all his bones, so that they 
nervelessly tremble, and he resembles a drunken man who can no 
longer stand firm on his feet. He feels himself inwardly quite 
downcast ; he not only feels the horrors of the judgment that 
is to befall the false prophets and corrupt priests who lead the 
people astray, but knows well the dreadful sufferings the people 
too will have to endure. The verb )7 occurs only twice in the 
Piel besides in the present passage; in Gen. i. 2, of the Spirit 
of God that in the beginning of creation brooded over the 
waters of the earth, and Dent. xxxii. 11, of the eagle that flut- 


ters over her young,—in Arabic Wis.,, to be soft. The root 


meaning of the word is doubtless: to be flaccid; here accord- 
ingly, to totter, to sway to and fro. “Because of Jahveh” is 
more fully explained by “ because of the words of His holiness,” 
ae. the words which God as holy has made known to him 
regarding the unholy ongoings of the pseudo-prophets.—From 
ver. 10 onwards come the sayings of God which have so terribly 
agitated the prophet. The land is full of adulterers. Adultery 
in the literal sense is mentioned by way of example, as a reck- 
less transgression of God’s commands, then much in vogue, 
whereby the moral foundations of the kingdom were broken 
up. In ver. 14 the prophets are said to commit adultery and 
walk in lying, cf. xxix. 23 and v.7. By reason of this vice 
a curse lies on the land, under which it is withering away. 
The clause “for because of the curse,” etc., is not to be taken 
as parenthesis (Nig.), but as co-ordinate with the previous 
clause, giving the second, or rather the chief ground, why Jere- 
miah is so deeply distressed. The reason of this is not so much 
the prevailing moral corruption, as the curse lying on the land 
because of the moral corruption of its inhabitants. ADS is not 
perjury (Chald., Rashi, Kimchi), but the curse wherewith God 
punishes the transgression of His covenant laws,-¢f.-x1.3;.8, 
Deut. xxviii. 15 ff. xsix. 19 ff. The words are modelled after 
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Tsa. xxiv. 4 ff.; and 7187 is not the population, but the land itself, 
which suffers under God’s curse, and which is visited with 
drought; cf. xii. 4. The next words point to drought. 27 nixa 
as in ix. 9. By ‘1 the further description of the people’s 
depravity is attached to the first clause of the verse. Their 
course is become evil; their running or racing, i.¢. the aim and 
endeavour of the ungodly. The suffix on this word ony» 
refers not to “adulterers,” but ad sensum to the inhabitants of 
the land. Their strength is not-right, ie. they are strong, 
valiant in wrong; cf.ix.2. For—so goes ver. 11—both prophets 
and priests, who should lead the people in the right way, are 
profane, and desecrate by their wickedness even the house of 
God, presumably by idolatry; cf. xxxii.34. There is no reason 
for thinking here, as Hitz. does, of adultery practised in the 
temple.—Ver. 12. For this the Lord will punish them. Their 
way shall be to them as slippery places in darkness. This 
threatening is after the manner of Ps. xxxv. 6, where qn 
nipbpem are joined, changed by Jeremiah to the words in the 
text. The passage cited shows that we may not separate nbeya 
from nipopon, as Ew. does, to join it to the following 3n7. 
Their way shall resemble slippery places in the dark, when one 
may readily slip and fall. Besides, they are to be thrust, pushed, 
so that they must fall on the slippery path @NT from 403=— 
nm, Ps, xxxv. 5; “therein” to be referred to “their way”). 
The clause: “for I bring evil,” etc., is formed after xi. 23,.— 
Ver. 18 f. To display the vileness of the prophets, these are 
parallelized with the prophets of Samaria. The latter did 
foolishly (7DBR, prop. of that which is unsalted, insipid, Job vi. 6, 
hence irrational, znsulsum), since they prophesied, being inspired 
by Baal the no-god, and by such prophesying led the people 
into error; cf. 1 Kings xviii. 19 ff. Much more horrible is the 
conduct of the prophets of Jerusalem, who commit adultery, 
walk in lying, and strengthen the wicked in their wickedness, 
not merely by their delusive pretences (cf. ver. 17, vi. 14, xiv. 
18), but also by their immoral lives, so that no one turns from 
his wickedness, cf. Ezek. xiii. 22, 937 is here and in xxvii. 18, 
as in Ex. xx. 20, construed, contrary to the usage everywhere 
else, not with the énin., but with the verb. jin. As the prophets, 
instead of converting the wicked, only confirmed them in their 
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sins, therefore all the inhabitants of Judah or Jerusalem are 
become as corrupt as Sodom and Gomorrah. “They all” are 
not the prophets, but the inhabitants of Judah or Jerusalem ; and 
“the inhabitants thereof” are those of the capital, cf. Deut. xxxu. 
32, Isa. i. 10. On the seducers the Lord will therefore inflict 
punishment, because impiousness has gone forth from them over 
the whole land. With the punishment threatened in ver. 15, 
ef. ix. 14, 

Vers. 16-22. Warning against the lying prophecies of the 
prophets.—Ver. 16. “ Thus saith Jahveh of hosts: Hearken not 
unto the words of the prophets that prophesy unto you! They 
deceive you; a vision of their heart they speak, not out of the 
mouth of Jahveh. Ver. 17. They say still unto my despisers : 
‘Jahveh hath spoken: Peace shall ye have;’ and unto every 
one that walketh in the stubbornness of his heart they say: 
‘There shall no evil come upon you. Ver. 18. For who hath 
stood in Jahveh’s counsel, that he might have seen and heard 
Elis word? who hath marked my word and heardit? Ver. 19. 
Behold a tempest from Jahveh, fury goeth forth, and eddying 
whirlwind shall hurl itself upon the head of the wicked. Ver. 
20. The anger of God shall not turn till He have done and till 
He have performed the thoughts of His heart. At the end of 
the days shall ye be well aware of this. Ver. 21. I have not 
sent the prophets, yet they ran; I have not spoken to them, yet 
they prophesied. Ver. 22. But if they had stood in my counsel, 
they would publish my words to my people and bring them 
back from their evil way and from the evil of their doings.” 

The warning against these prophets is founded in ver. 16 on 
the fact that they give out the thonghts of their own hearts to 
be divine revelation, and promise peace and prosperity to all 
stiff-necked sinners, 379, lit. they make yon vain, ie. make 
you to yield yourselves to vain delusion, seduce you to false 
confidence. This they do by their speaking visions, é.e. revela- 
tions of their heart, not what God has spoken, revealed to them. 
-\s an illustration of this, ver. 17 tells that they prophesy con- 
tinued peace or well-being to the despisers of God. The infin. 
abs. Wes after the verb. fin. intimates the duration or repetition 
of the thing. 727 are words of the false prophets, with 
which they give out that their prophesyings are God’s word. 
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Since we nowhere else find sayings of Jahveh introduced by 
mv 723, but usually by “oN 7b, the LXX. have taken 
offence a that formula, and, reading Wi, join the words with 
*YNINP: Tols draBovpévors Tov Aoyov xupiov. To this reading 
Hitz. and Gr. give the preference over the Masoretic; but they 
have not noticed that they thus get an unsuitable sense. For 
mi 31 in prophetic language never denotes the Mosaic law 
or the “moral law” (Hitz. 5 but the word of God published by 
the prophets. By their view of “word of Jahveh” they would 
here obtain the self-inconsistent thought: to the despisers of 
divine revelation they proclaim as revelation. The Masoretic 
reading is clearly right; and Jeremiah chose the unusual 
introductory formula to distinguish the langnage of the pseudo- 
prophets from that of the true prophets of the Lord. ‘3 Fh 
is prefixed absolutely: and as concerning every one that walks 

. they say, for: and to every one... they say. On the 
“stubbornness of their heart,” see on iii. 17. With the speech 
of the false prophets, cf. xiv. 13 and vi. 14.—In ver. 18 a more 
comprehensive reason is given to show that these prophets are 
not publishing God’s decrees. The question: Who hath stood? 
has negative force = None hath stood. By this Jeremiah does 
not deny the possibility of this universally, but only of the 
false prophets (Hitz.). This limitation of the words is suggested 
by the context. To the true prophets the Lord reveals His ‘ip, 
Amos iii. 7. you" ND are not to be taken jussively : let Gs 
see and hear (Hitz.), for the foregoing interrogation is not a 
conditional clause introducing a command. The imperfects 
with } are clauses of consequence or design, and after a pre- 
ceding perfect should be rendered in English by the conditional 
of the pluperfect. Seeing the word of God refers to prophetic 
vision. The second question is appended without at all convey- 
ing any inference from what precedes; and in it the second verb 
(with } 1 consec.) is simply a strengthening of the first: who hath 
hearkened to my word and heard it? The Masoretes have quite 
unnecessarily changed the Chet. 171 into 524. In the graphic 
representation of the prophets, the transition to the direct speech 
of God, and conversely, is no unusual thing, The change of yous 
into yoy, unnecessary and even improper as it is, is preferred 
by Graf and Niag., inasmuch as they take the interrogative ‘2 
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in both clauses in the sense of guisquis and understand the 
verse thus: He who has but stood in the counsel of the Lord, 
let him see and hear His word (i.e. he must see and hear His 
word); and he that hath marked my word, let him publish it 
(ie. he must publish it). This exposition becomes only then 
necessary, if we leave the context out of view and regard the 
question as being to the effect that no one has stood in God’s 
counsel—which Jeremiah could not mean. Not to speak of the 
change of the text necessary for carrying it through, this view 
does not even give a suitable sense. If the clause: He that 
has stood in the counsel of the Lord, he must proclaim His 
word, is to be regarded as having a demonstrative force, then 
the principal idea must be supplied, thus namely: “and it is 
impossible that it should be favourable to those who despise it.” 
In ver. 19 Jeremiah publishes a real word of the Lord, which 
sounds very differently from the words of the false prophets. 
A tempest from Jahveh will burst over the heads of the 
evil-doers, and the wrath of God will not cease until it has 
accomplished the divine decree. “A tempest from Jahveh” 
is defined by “ fury” in apposition as being a manifestation of 
God’s wrath; and the whole first clause is further expanded in 
the second part of the verse. The tempest from Jahveh goes 
forth, i.e. breaks out, and as whirling tornado or eddying 
whirlwind bursts over the head of the wicked. mn is to be 
taken in accordance with opin ; twist, whirl, cf. 2 Sam. ili. 29. 
“The thoughts of His heart” must not be limited to what God 
has decreed de interitu populi (Calv.); it comprehends God’s 
whole redemptive plan in His people’s regard—not merely the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Judah, but also the purification 
of the people by means of judgiments and the final glorification 
of Hiskingdom, To this future the next clause points: at the 
end of the days ye shall have clear knowledge of this. “The 
end of the days” is not merely the completion of the period in 
which we now are (Hitz., Gr., Nag., etc.), but, as universally, 
the end of the times, i.e. the Messianic future, the last period 
of the world’s history which opens at the close of the present 
won; see ou Gen. xlix. 1, Num. xxiv. 14, etc. piano is 
strengthened by M22: attain to insight, come to clearer know- 
ledge.—Ver. 21 f. From the word of the Lord proclaimed in 
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ver. 19 f. it appears that the prophets who prophesy peace or 
well-being to the despisers of God are not sent and inspired by 
God. If they had stood in the counsel of God, and so had 
truly learnt God’s word, they must have published it and turned 
the people from its evil way. This completely proves the 
statement of ver. 16, that the preachers of peace deceive the 
people. Then follows— 

Vers. 23-32, in continuation, an intimation that God knows 
and will punish the lying practices of these prophets.—Ver. 23. 
“Am I then a God near at hand, saith Jahveh, and not a God 
afar off? Ver. 24. Or can any hide himself in secret, that I 
cannot see him? saith Jahveh. Do not I fill the heaven and 
the earth? saith Jahveli. Ver. 25. I have heard what the 
prophets say, that prophesy falsehood in my name, saying: I 
lave dreamed, I have dreamed. Ver. 26. How long? Have they 
it in their mind, the prophets that prophesy falsehood in my 
name, and the prophets of the deceit of their heart, Ver. 27. 
Do they think to make my people forget my name by their 
dreams which they tell one to the other, as their fathers forgot 
my name by Baal? Ver. 28. The prophet that hath a dream, 
let him tell a dream; and he that hath my word, let him speak 
my word in truth. What is the straw tothe corn? saith Jahveli. 
Ver. 29. Is not thus my word—as fire, saith Jahveh, and as a 
hammer that dasheth the rock in pieces? Ver. 30, Therefore, 
behold, I am against the prophets that steal my words one from 
the other. Ver. 31. Behold, I am against the prophets, saith 
Jahveh, that take their tongues and say: God’s word. Ver. 32. 
Behold, I am against the prophets that prophesy lying dreams, 
saith Jahveh, and tell them, and lead my people astray with 
their lies and their boasting, whom yet I have not sent nor 
commanded them, and they bring no good to this people, saith 
Jahveh.” 

The force of the question: Am Ia God at hand, not afar off? 
is seen from what follows. Far and near are here in their 
local, not their temporal signification. A God near at hand is 
one whose domain and whose knowledge do not extend far; a 
God afar off, one who sees and works into the far distance. The 
question, which has an affirmative force, is explained by the 
statement of ver. 24: I fill heaven and earth. Hitz. insists on 
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understanding “near at hand” of temporal nearness, after 
Deut. xxxil. 17: a God who is not far hence, a newly appeared 
God; and he supposes that, since in the east, from of old, 
knowledge is that which is known by experience, therefore the 
greatness of one’s knowledge depends on one’s advancement in 
years (Job xv. 7, 10, xii. 12, etc.); and God, he says, is the 
‘Ancient of days, Dan. vii. 9. But this line of thought is 
wholly foreign to the present passage. It is not wealth of 
knowledge as the result of long life or old age that God 
claims for Himself in ver. 24, but the power of seeing into that 
which is hidden so that none can conceal himself from Him, 
or omniscience. The design with which God here dwells on 
His omniscience and omnipresence too (cf. 1 Kings viii. 27, Isa. 
Ixvi. 1) is shown in ver. 25. The false prophets went so far 
with their lying predictions, that it might appear as if God did 
not hear or see their words and deeds. The Lord exposes this 
delusion by calling His omniscience to mind in the words: I 
have heard how they prophesy falsehood in my name and say, 
J have dreamed, i.e. a dream sent by God, have had a revela- 
tion in dreams, whereas according to ver. 26 the dream was 
the deceit of their heart—“ spun out of their own heart” 
(Hitz.). Ver. 26 is variously interpreted. Hitz. supposes that 
the interrogative 7 (in U9) is made subordinate in the clause, 
and that the question is expressed with a double interrogative. 
He translates: How long still is there anything left in the heart 
of the prophets? as much as to say: how long have they 
materials for this? But there is a total want of illustrations in 
point for this subordination and doubling of the interrogative ; 
and the force given to the & is quite arbitrary, since we should 
have had some intimation of what it was that was present in 
their hearts. Even then the repetition of the interrogative 
particles is unexplained, and the connecting of &* with a parti- 
ciple, instead of with the infinitive with 3; cannot be defended 
by means of passages where bon is joined with an adjective 
and the idea “to be” has to be supplied. L. de Dieu, fol- 
lowed by Seb. Schmidt, Ch. B. Mich., Ros., Maur., Umbr., 
Graf, was right in taking “How long” by itself as an aposio- 
pesis: how long, se, shall this go on? and in beginning a new 
question with 0, a question continued and completed by the 
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further question: “Do they think,” ete., ver. 27. Is it in the 
heart of the prophets, z.e. have the prophets a mind to prophesy 
falsehood? do they mean to make men forget my name? 
Against holding ver. 27 as a resumption of the question there is 
no well-founded objection. Nag. affirms that after pawns we 
must in that case have here 09 as recapitulation of the subject ; 
but that is rendered unnecessary by the subject’s being con- 
tained in the immediately preceding words. The conjecture 
propounded by Nag., to change &F into Wisi: how long still is 
the fire in the heart of the prophets? needs no refutation. To 
make to forget the name of the Lord is: so to banish the Lord, 
as seen in His government and works, from the people’s heart, 
that He is no longer feared and honoured. By their dreams 
which they relate one to the other, <.e. not one prophet to the 
other, but the prophet to his fellow-man amongst the people. 
>yaa, because of the Baal, whom their fathers made their god, 
ef. Judg. iii. 7, 1 Sam. xii. 9 f—These lies the prophets ought 
to cease. Ver. 28. Each is to speak what he has, what is given 
him. He that has a dream is to tell the dream, and he that 
has God’s word should tell it. Dream as opposed to word of 
the Lord is an ordinary dream, the fiction of one’s own heart; 
not a dream-revelation given by God, which the pseudo-prophets 
represented their dreams to be. These dreams are as different 
from God’s word as straw is from corn. This clause is sup- 
ported, ver. 29, by a statement of the nature of God’s word. 
It is thus (m3), namely, as fire and as a hammer that smashes the 
rocks. The sense of these words is not this: the word of God 
is strong enough by itself, needs no human addition, or: it will 
burn as fire the straw of the man’s word mixed with it. There 
is here no question of the mixing of God’s word with man’s 
word. The false prophets did not mingle the two, but gave out 
their man’s word for God’s. Nor, by laying stress on the in- 
dwelling power of the word of God, does Jeremiah merely give 
his hearers a characteristic by which they may distinguish 
gennine prophecy ; he seeks besides to make them know that 
the word of the Lord which he proclaims will make en end of 
the lying prophets’ work. Thus understood, ver. 29 forms a 
stepping-stone to the threatenings uttered in vers. 30-32 against 
the lying prophets. The comparison to fire does not refer to 
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LXX. translation: ipeis éoré 7d Ajupa, or Vulg.: vos estis 
onus, as Cappell., J. D. Mich., Hitz., Gr., ete., do. The LXX. 
rendering is based, not on another reading, but on another divi- 
sion of the words, viz. Niven ons.—In ver. 34 the meaning of 
this answer is more fully explained. On every one that uses 
the word “ burden” in this sneering way God will avenge the 
sneer, and not only on his person, but on his house, his family 
as well. In ver. 35 they are told how they are to speak of 
prophecy. Ver. 36. They are no longer to make use of the 
phrase “burden of Jahveh,” “for the burden shall his word 
be to each one,” ze. the word “ burden” will be to each who 
uses it a burden that crushes him down. “And ye wrest,” 
etc., is part of the reason for what is said: and ye have = for 
ye have wrested the words of the living God. The clause is 
properly a corollary which tells what happens when they use 
the forbidden word.—Vers. 38-40. In case they, in spite of the 
prohibition, persist in the use of the forbidden word, ze. do not 
cease their mockery of God’s word, then the punishment set 
forth in ver. 33 is certainly to come on them. In the threat 
Nv‘) Dans v2 there is a manifestly designed word-play on XY». 
LXX., Vulg., Syr. have therefore rendered as if from N¥32 °°? 
(or ‘MNL) instead : éye AapPave, ego tollam vos portans. One 
cod. gives xvi, and Ew., Hitz., Graf, Nig., ete., hold this read- 
ing to be right; but hardly with justice. The Chald. has 
expressed the reading of the text in its wb1p fiom’ vADIN, et 
velinquam vos relinguendo. And the form ‘Nv is explained 
only by reading nwa (nw); not by NY3, for this verb keeps its 
x everywhere, save with the one exception of "#2, Ps. xxxii. 1, 
formed after the parallel "02, The assertion that the reading 
in the text gives no good sense is unfounded. I will utterly 
forget you is much more in keeping than: I will utterly lift 
you up, carry you forth.-—With ver. 40, cf. xx. 11. 


Chap. xxiv. THE TWO FIG BASKETS—an emblem of the 
future of Judah’s people.—Ver. 1. “Jahveh caused me to see, 
and behold two baskets of figs set before the temple of Jahveh, 
after Nebuchadrezzar had carried captive Jechoniah, the son of 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and the princes of Judah, and the 
work-people and the smiths from Jerusalem, and had brought 
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them to Babylon. Ver.2. One basket had very good figs like the 
early figs, the other hasket very bad figs, which could not be eaten 
for badness. Ver. 3. And Jahveh said to me: What seest thou, 
Jeremiah? andI said: Figs; the good figs are very good, and the 
bad figs very bad, which cannot be eaten for badness. Ver. 4. 
Then came the word of Jahveh unto me, saying: Ver. 5. Thus 
saith Jahveh, the God of Israel: Like these good figs, so will I 
look on the captives of Judah, whom I have sent out of this 
place into the land of the Chaldeans, for good; Ver. 6. And I 
will set mine eye upon them for good, and will bring them back 
again to this land, and build them and not pull down, and plant 
them and not pluck up. Ver. 7. And I give them an heart to 
know me, that I am Jahveh; and they shall be my people, and 
I will be their God; for they will return unto me with their 
whole heart. Ver. 8. And as the bad figs, which cannot be 
eaten for badness, yea thus saith Jahveh, so will I make 
Zedekiah the king of Judah, and his princes and the residue of 
Jerusalem, them that are left remaining in this land and them 
that dwell in Egypt. Ver. 9. I give them up for ill-usage, for 
trouble to all kingdoms of the earth, for a reproach and a by- 
word, for a taunt and for a curse in all the places whither I 
shall drive them. Ver. 10. And I send among them the sword, 
the famine, and the plague, till they be consumed from off the 
land that I gave to them and to their fathers.” 

This vision resembles in form and substance that in Amos 
viii. 1-3. The words: Jahveh caused me to see, point to an 
inward event, a seeing with the eyes of the spirit, not of the 
body. The time is, ver. 1, precisely given: after Nebuchad- 
nezzar had carried to Babylon King Jechoniah, with the princes 
and a part of the people; apparently soon after this deporta- 
tion, at the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, the king set up 
by Nebuchadnezzar over Judah. Cf. 2 Kings xxiv. 14-17.— 
The Lord caused the prophet to see in spirit two baskets of 
figs (0°87, from “47, equivalent to 1, ver. 2), OY (from TY") 
in the place appointed therefor (1Yi2) before the temple. We 
are not to regard these figs as an offering brought to Jahveh 
(Graf) ; and so neither are we to think here of the place where 
first-fruits or tithes were offered to the Lord, Ex. xxiii. 19 f., 
Deut. xxvi. 2. The two baskets of figs have nothing to do with 
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first-fruits. They symbolize the people, those who appear before 
the Lord their God, namely, before the altar of burnt- 
offering ; where the Lord desired to appear to, to meet with 
His people (392, Ex. xxix. 42f.), so as to sanctify it by His 
glory, Ex. xxix. 43. O92 therefore means: placed in the 
spot appointed by the Lord for His meeting with Israel.— 
Ver. 2. “The one basket very good figs” is short for: the 
basket was quite full of very good figs; cf. Friedr. W. M. 
Philippi, on the Nature and Origin of the Status constr. in 
Hebrew (1871), p. 93. The comparison to early figs serves 
simply to heighten the idea of very good; for the first figs, 
those ripened at the end of June, before the fruit season in 
August, were highly prized dainties. Cf. Isa. xxviii. 4, Hos. 
ix. 10.—Ver. 38. The question: what seest thou? serves merely 
to give the object seen greater prominence, and does not imply 
the possibility of seeing wrong (Nag.).—Ver. 4 ff. The inter- 
pretation of the symbol. Ver. 5. Like the good figs, the Lord 
will look on the captives in Chaldea for good (“for good” 
belongs to the verb “look on them”). The point of resem- 
blance is: as one looks with pleasure on good figs, takes them 
and keeps them, so will I bestow my favour on Judah’s cap- 
tives. Looking on them for good is explained, ver. 6: the 
Lord will set His eye on them, bring them back into their land 
and build them up again. With “build them,” etc., cf. i. 10. 
The building and planting of the captives is not to consist 
solely in the restoration of their former civil well-being, but will 
be a spiritual regeneration of the people. God will give them 
a heart to know Him as their God, so that they may be in 
truth His people, and He their God. “For they will return,” 
not: when they return (Ew., Hitz.). The turning to the Lord 
cannot be regarded as the condition of their receiving favour, 
because God will give them a heart to know Him ; it is the 
working of the knowledge of the Lord put in their hearts. And 
this is adduced to certify the idea that they will then be really 
the Lord’s people.—Vers. 8-10. And as one deals with the bad 
uneatable figs, i.e. throws them away, so will the Lord deliver 
up to ignominious ruin Zedekiah with his princes and the 
remainder of the people, both those still staying in the land and 
those living in Egypt. This, the fate awaiting them, is more 
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fully described in vers. 9 and 10. In ver. 8 the “yea, thus 
saith,” is inserted into the sentence by way of repetition of 
the “thus saith,” ver. 5. JA }2 is resumed and expanded by 
Onn in ver. 9. The “princes” are Zedekiah’s courtiers. 
Those in Egypt are they who during the war had fled thither 
to hide themselves from judgment. From the beginning of 
ver. 9 to #83 is verbally the same as xv. 4, save that MY% is 
added to make more marked the contrast to naive, ver. 5—the 
evil, namely, that is done to them. Hitz., Ew., Umbr., Gr., 
following the L.X-X., delete this word, but without due cause. 
The further description of the ill-usage in “for a reproach,” 
etc., is based on Deut. xxviii. 37; and is intensified by the 
addition of “and for an object of cursing,” to show that in their 
case the curse there recorded will be fulfilled. From the last 
words, according to which disgrace will light on them in all the 
lands they are driven into, it appears that captivity will fall to 
‘the lot of such as are yet to be found in the land. But cap- 
tivity involves new hostile invasions, and a repeated siege and 
capture of Jerusalem; during which many will perish by 
sword, famine, and plague. ‘Thus and by deportation they 
shall be utterly rooted out of the land of their fathers, Cf. 
xxix. 17 ff., where Jeremiah repeats the main idea of this 
threatening. 


Chap. xxv. The Judgment on Judah and all Nations. 


The prediction of this chapter is introduced by a full heading, 
which details with sufficient precision the time of its coniposi- 
tion. Ver. 1. “The word that came (befell) to (by for by) 
Jeremiah concerning the whole people of Judah, in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king of Judah, that is, 
the first year of Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon; Ver. 2. 
Which Jeremiah the prophet spake to tle whole people of 
Judah and to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, saying.”—All 
the discourses of Jeremiah delivered before this time contain 
either no dates at all, or only very general ones, such as iii. 6: 
In the days of Josiah, or: at the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakim (xxvi. 1). And it is only some of those of the fol- 
lowing period that are so completely dated, as xxviii. 1, xxxii. 1, 
sxxvi. 1, xxxix. 1, ete. The present heading is in this further 
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respect peculiar, that besides the year of the king of J udah’s 
reign, we are also told that of the king of Babylon. This is 
suggested by the contents of this prediction, in which the people 
are told of the near approach of the judgment which Nebuchad- 
nezzar is to execute on Judah and on all the surrounding 
nations far and near, until after seventy years judgment fall on 
Babylon itself. The fourth year of Jehoiakim is accordingly 
a notable turning-point for the kingdom of Judah. It is called 
the first year of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, because then, 
at the command of his old and decrepit father Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar had undertaken the conduct of the war against 
Pharaoh Necho of Egypt, who had penetrated as far as the 
Euphrates. At Carchemish he defeated Necho (slvi. 2), and 
in the same year he came in pursuit of the fleeing Egyptians to 
Judah, took Jerusalem, and made King Jehoiakim tributary. 
With the first taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, ¢e. in 606 B.c., begins the seventy 
years’ Babylonian bondage or exile of Judah, foretold by Jere- 
miah in ver. 11 of the present chapter. Nebuchadnezzar was 
then only commander of his father’s armies; but he is here, 
and in 2 Kings xxiv. 1, Dan. i. 1, called king of Babylon, 
because, equipped with kingly authority, he dictated to the Jews, 
and treated them as if he had been really king. Not till the 
following year, when he was at the head of his army in Farther 
Asia, did his father Nabopolassar die; wherenpon he hastened 
to Babylon to mount the throne; see on Dan. i. 1 and 1 Kings 
xxiv. 1.—In ver. 2 it is again specified that Jeremiah spoke the 
word of that Lord that came to him to the whole people and to 
all the inhabitants of Jerusalem (>Y for aN again). There is 
no cogent reason for doubting, as Graf does, the correctness of 
these dates. Chap. xxxvi. 5 tells us that Jeremiah in the same 
year caused Baruch to write down the prophecies he had 
hitherto delivered, in order to read them to the people assembled 
in the temple, and this because he himself was imprisoned; but 
it does not follow from this, that at the time of receiving this 
prophecy he was prevented from going into the temple. The 
occurrence of chap. xxxvi. falls in any case into a later time of 
Jehoiakim’s fourth year than the present chapter. Ew., too, 
finds it very probable that the discourse of this chapter was, in 
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substance at least, publicly delivered. The contents of it tell 
strongly in favour of this view. 

It falls into three parts. In the first, vers. 3-11, the people 
of Judah are told that he (Jeremiah) has for twenty-three years 
long unceasingly preached the word of the Lord to the people 
with a view to their repentance, without Judah’s having paid 
any heed to his sayings, or to the exhortations of the other 
prophets, so that now all the kings of the north, headed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, will come against Judah and the surrounding 
nations, will plunder everything, and make these lands tributary 
to the king of Babylon ; and then, vers. 12-14, that after seventy 
years judgment will come on the king of Babylon and his land. 
In the second part, vers. 15-29, Jeremiah receives the cup of 
the Lord’s wrath, to give it to all the people to drink, beginning 
with Jerusalem and the cities of Judah, proceeding to the 
Egyptians and the nationalities in the west and east as far as 
Elam and Media, and concluding with the king of Babylon. 
Then in the third part, vers. 30-38, judgment to come upon all 
peoples is set forth in plain statement.—The first part of this 
discourse would have failed of its effect if Jeremiah had only 
composed it in writing, and had not delivered it publicly before 
the people, in its main substance at least. And the two other 
parts are so closely bound up with the first, that they cannot be 
separated from it. The judgment made to pass on Judah by 
Nebuchadnezzar is only the beginning of the judgment which 
is to pass on one nation after another, until it culminates in 
judgment upon the whole world. As tothe import of the judg- 
ment of the Babylonian exile, cf. the remm. in the Comm. on 
Daniel, Introd. § 2. The announcement of the judgment, whose 
beginning was now at hand, was of the highest importance for 
Judah. Even the proclamations concerning the other peoples 
were designed to take effect in the first instance on the covenant 
people, that so they might learn to fear the Lord their God 
as the Lord of the whole world and as the Ruler of all the 
peoples, who by judgment is preparing the way for and ad- 
vancing the salvation of the whole world. The ungodly were, 
by the warning of what was to come on all flesh, to be terrified 
out of their security and led to turn to God; while by a know- 
ledge beforehand of the coming affliction and the time it was 
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appointed to endure, the God-fearing would be strengthened 
with confidence in the power and grace of the Lord, so that 
they might bear calamity with patience and self-devotion as a 
chastisement necessary to their well-being, without taking false 
views of God’s covenant promises or being overwhelmed by 
their distresses. 

Vers. 8-11. The seventy years’ Chaldean bondage of Judah 
and the peoples.—Ver. 3. “ From the thirteenth year of Josiah, 
son of Amon king of Judah, unto this day, these three and 
twenty years, came the word of Jahveh to me, and J spake to 
you, from early morn onwards speaking, but ye hearkened not. 
Ver. 4. And Jahveh sent to you all His servants, the prophets, 
from early morning on sending them, but ye hearkened not, 
and inclined not your ear to hear. Ver. 5. They said: Turn 
ye now each from his evil way and from the evil of your doings, 
so shall ye abide in the land which Jahveh hath given to your 
fathers from everlasting to everlasting. Ver. 6. And go not 
after other gods, to serve them and to worship them, that ye 
provoke me not with the work of your hands, and that Ido you 
noevil. Ver. 7. But ye hearkened not to me, to provoke me 
by the work of your hands, to your own hurt. Ver. 8. There- 
fore thus hath said Jahveh of hosts: Because ye have not 
heard my words, Ver. 9. Behold, I send and take all the families 
of the north, saith Jahveh, and to Nebuchadrezzar my servant 
(I send), and bring them upon this land, and upon its inhabi- 
tants, and upon all these peoples round about, and ban them, 
and make them an astonishment and a derision and everlasting 
desolations, Ver. 10. And destroy from among them the voice 
of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the sound of the 
mill and the light of the lamp. Ver. 11. And this land shall 
become a desert, a desolation, and these peoples shall serve the 
king of Babylon seventy years.” 

The very beginning of this discourse points to the great crisis 
in the fortunes of Judah. Jeremiah recalls into the memory 
of the people not merely the whole time of his own labours 
hitherto, but also the labours of many other prophets, who, like 
himself, have unremittingly preached repentance to the people, 
called on them to forsake idolatry and their evil ways, and 
to return to the God of their fathers—but in vain (vers. 3-7). 
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The 23 years, from the 13th of Josiah till the 4th of Jehoiakim, 
are thus made up: 19 years of Josiah and 4 years of Jehoiakim, 
including the 3 months’ reign of Jehoahaz. The form O°DUx 
might be an Aramaism ; but it is more probably a clerical error, 
since we have 05¥/0 everywhere else; cf. ver. 4, vil. 13, xxxv. 14, 
etc., and Olsh. Gramm. §191,g. For syntactical reasons it can- 
not be Ist pers. tmperf., as Hitz. thinks it is. On the significance 
of this infin. abs. see on vii. 13. As to the thought of ver. 4 
cf. vii. 25f. and xi. 7 ff. N2 introduces the contents of the 
discourses of Jeremiah and the other prophets, though formally 
it is connected with nova, ver. 4. As to the fact, cf. xxxv. 15. 
a3v, so shall ye dwell, cf. vii. 7.—With ver. 6 cf. vii. 6, i. 16, 
ete. (QS, imperf. Hiph. from yy). "ROYDT cannot be the 
reading of its Chet., for the 8d person will not do. The) seems 
to have found its way in by an error in writing and the Keri 
to be the proper reading, since yin is construed with the infini- 
tive.—Ver. 8. For this obstinate resistance the Lord will cause 
the nations of the north, under Nebuchadrezzar’s leadership, to 
come and lay Judah waste. “ All the families of the north” 
points back to all the tribes of the kingdoms of the north, 
i,14, ‘3133 98) cannot be joined with “ and take,” but must 
depend from nibs in such a way that that verb is again re- 
peated in thought. Iw. proposes to read 48) according to some 
codd., especially as Syr., Chald., Vulg. have rendered by an 
accusative. Against this Graf has justly objected, that then 
Nebuchadnezzar would be merely mentioned by the way as in 
addition to the various races, whereas it is he that brings these 
races and is the instrament of destruction in God’s hand. 
Ew.’s reading is therefore to be unhesitatingly rejected. No 
valid reason appears for pronouncing the words: and to Nebu- 
chadrezzar . . . my servant, to be a later interpolation (Hitz., 
Gr.) because they are not in the LX X. There is prominence 
given to Nebuchadnezzar by the very change of the construc- 
tion, another “send” requiring to be repeated before “ to Nebu- 
chadrezzar.” God calls Nebuchadnezzar His servant, as the 
executor of His will on Judah, cf. xxvii. 6 and sliii. 10. The 
“them” in “and bring them” refers to Nebuchadnezzar and 
the races of the north. “ This land” is Judah, the NNi0 being 
detxTixa@s ; so too the corresponding mM, “all these peoples 
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round about ;” so that we need have no doubt of the genuine- 
ness of the demonstrative. The peoples meant are those round 
about Judah, that are specified in vers. 19-25. B'ND200, used 
frequently in Deuteronomy and Joshua for the extirpation of 
the Canaanites, is used by Jeremiah, hesides here, only in the 
prophecy against Babylon, 1. 21, 26, li. 3. With np mayip 
ef. xix. 8, xviii. 16; the words cannot be used of the peoples, 
but of the countries, which have been comprehended in the 
mention of the peoples. With “ everlasting desolations,” cf. 
xlix. 18, Isa. lviii. 12, lxi. 4. With ver. 10 cf. xvi. 9, vil. 34. 
But here the thought is strengthened by the addition: the sound 
of the mill and the light of the lamp. Not merely every sound of 
joyfulness shall vanish, but even every sign of life, such as could 
make known the presence of inhabitants.—Ver. 11. The land 
of Judah shall be made waste and desolate, and these peoples 
shall serve tle king of Babylon for seventy years. The time indi- 
cated appertains to both clauses. “This land” is not, with Nag., 
to be referred to the countries inhabited by all the peoples men- 
tioned in ver. 9, but, as in ver. 9, to be understood of the land 
of Judah; and “all these peoples” are those who dwelt around 
Judah. The meaning is unquestionably, that Judah and the 
countries of the adjoining peoples shall lie waste, and that 
Judah and these peoples shall serve the king of Babylon; but 
the thought is so distributed amongst the parallel members of 
the verse, that the desolation is predicated of Judah only, the 
serving only of the peoples—it being necessary to complete each 
of the parallel members from the other. 

The term of seventy years mentioned is not a so-called round 
number, but a chronologically exact prediction of the duration 
of Chaldean supremacy over Judah. So the number is under- 
stood in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21, 22; so too by the prophet Daniel, 
when, Dan. ix. 2, in the first year of the Median king Darius, 
he took note of the seventy years which God, according to the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, would accomplish for the desolation of 
Jernsalem. The seveuty years may be reckoned chronologically. 
From the 4th year of Jehoiakim, i.e. 606 B.c., till the Ist year 
of the sole supremacy of Cyrus over Babylon, i.e. 536 B.C., gives 
a period of 70 years, This number is arrived at by means of 
the dates given by profane authors as well as those of the his« 
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torians of Scripture. Nebuchadnezzar reigned 43 years, his 
son Evil-Merodach 2 years, Neriglissor 4 years, Labrosoarchad 
(according to Berosus) 9 months, and Naboned 17 years 
(43-+2-+4-+17 years and 9 months are 66 years and 9 months). 
Add to this 1 year,—that namely which elapsed between the time 
when Jerusalem was first taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
death of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar’s accession,—add 
further the 2 years of the reign of Darius the Mede (see on 
Dan. vi. 1), and we have 692 years. With this the biblical 
accounts also agree. Of Jehoiakim’s reign these give 7 years 
(from his 4th till his 11th year), for Jehoiachin’s 3 months, for 
the captivity of Jehoiachin in Babylon until the accession of 
Evil-Merodach 37 years (see 2 Kings xxv. 27, according to which 
Evil-Merodach, when he became king, set Jehoiachin at liberty 
on the 27th day of the 12th month, in the 37th year after he 
had been carried away). Thus, till the beginning of Evil- 
Merodach’s reign, we would have 44 years and 3 months ta 
reckon, thence till the fall of the Babylonian empire 23 years 
and 9 months, and 2 years of Darius the Mede, ie. in all 70 
years complete.—But although this number corresponds so 
exactly with history, it is less its arithmetical value that is of 
account in Jeremiah; it is rather its symbolical significance as 
the number of perfection for God’s works. This significance 
lies in the contrast of seven, as the characteristic nnmber for 
works of God, with ten, the number that marks earthly com- 
pleteness ; and hereby prophecy makes good its distinguishing 
character as contrasted with soothsaying, or the prediction of 
contingent matters. The symbolical value of the number comes 
clearly out in the following verses, where the fall of Babylon is 
announced to come in seventy years, although it took place two 
years earlier. 

Vers. 12-14. The overthrow of the king of Babylon’s sovereignty. 
—Ver. 12. “Bnt when seventy years are accomplished, I will 
visit their iniquity upon the king of Babylon and upon that 
people, saith Jahveh, and upon the land of the Chaldeans, and 
will make it everlasting desolations. Ver. 13. And I bring 
upon that Jand all my words which I have spoken concerning it, 
all that is written in this book, that Jeremiah hath prophesied 
concerning ail peoples. Ver. 14. For of them also shall many 
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nations and great kings serve themselves, and I will requite 
them according to their doing and according to the work of 
their hands.” 

The punishment or visitation of its iniquity upon Babylon 
was executed when the city was taken, after a long and difficult 
siege, by the allied Medes and Persians under Cyrus’ command. 
This was in B.c. 538, just 68 years after Jerusalem was taken 
by Nebuchadnezzar for the first time. From the time of the 
fall of Babylon the sovereignty passed to the Medes and 
Persians; so that the dominion of Babylon over Judah and the 
surrounding nations, taken exactly, lasted 68 years, for which 
the symbolically significant number 70 isused. The Masoretes 
have changed the Chet. M827 into ‘N82 (Ker), because the 
latter is the usual form and is that which alone elsewhere occurs 
in Jeremiah, cf. iii, 14, xxxvi. 31, slix. 36 f.; whereas in ver. 9 
they have pointed D'&29, because this form is found in Isa. 
Ivi. 7, Ezek. xxxiv. 13, and Neh. i. 9.—The second half of the 
13th verse, from “all that is written” onwards, was not, of 
course, spoken by Jeremiah to the people, but was first added 
to explain “all my words,” ete., when his prophecies were 
written down and published. Ver. 14, The perfect 1729 is to 
be regarded as a prophetic present. 2722, impose labour, 
servitude on one, cf. xxii. 13, ie. reduce one to servitude. 03 
m2 is an emphatic repetition of the pronoun 3, cf. Gesen. 
§ 121, 3. Upon them, too (the Chaldeans), shall many peoples 
and great kings impose service, i.e. they shall make the Chal- 
deans bondsmen, reduce thein to subjection. With “I will 
requite them,” cf. 1. 29, li, 24, where this idea is repeatedly 
expressed.) 


1 Vers. 115-14 are pronounced by Hitz., Ew., Graf to be spurious and 
interpolated ; but Hitz. excepts the second half of ver. 14, and proposes to 
set it immediately after the first balf of ver. 11. Their main argument is 
the dogmatic prejudice, that in the fourth year of Jchoiakim Jeremiah 
could not have foretold the fall of Babylon after seventy years’ domination. 
The years foretold, says Hitz., ‘‘ would coincide by all but two years, or, if 
Darius the Mede be a historical person, perhaps quite entirely. Such cor- 
Trespondence between history and prophecy would be a surprising accident, 
or else Jeremiah must have known beforehand the number of years during 
which the subjection to Babylon would last.” Now the seventy years of 
Babylon’s sovereiguty are mentioned again in xxix. 10, where Jeremiah 
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Vers, 15-29. The cup of God's fury—Ver. 15. “ For thus 
hath Jahveh, the God of Israel, said to me: Take this cup of 
the wine of fury at my hand, and give it to drink to all the 
peoples to whom I send thee, Ver. 16. That they may drink, 
and reel, and be mad, because of the sword that I send amongst 
them. Ver. 17. And I took the cup at the hand of Jahveh, 
and made all the peoples drink it to whom Jahveh had sent me: 
Ver. 18. Jerusalem and the cities of Judah, and her kings, 
her princes, to make them a desolation and an astonishment, 
an hissing and a curse, as it is this day; Ver. 19. Pharaoh the 


promises the exiles that after seventy years they shall return to their native 
land, and no doubt is thrown by the above-mentioned critics on this state- 
ment; but there the seventy years are said to be a so-called round number, 
because that prophecy was composed nine years later than the present one. 
But on the other hand, almost all comm. have remarked that the utterance 
of xxix. 10: ‘‘when as for Babylon seventy years are accomplished, will I 
visit you,” points directly back to the prophecy before us (xxv.), and so gives 
a testimony to the gennineness of our 11th verse. And thus at the same 
time the assertion is disposed of, that in xxix. 10 the years given are a round 
number ; for it is not there said that seventy years will he accomplisbed from 
the time of that letter addressed by the prophet to those in Babylon, hut the 
terminus a quo of the seventy years is assumed as known already from the 
present twenty-fifth chap.—The other arguments brought forward hy 
Hitz. against the genuineness of the verse have already been pronounced 
inconclusive hy Nig. Nevertheless Nig. himself asserts the spuriousness, 
not indeed of ver. 116 (the seventy years’ duration of Judah’s Babylonian 
bondage), but of vers. 12-14, and on the following grounds:—1. Although 
in ver. 11, and below in ver. 26, it is indicated that Babylon itself will not 
be left untouched by the judgment of the Lord, yet (he says) it is incredible 
that in the fourth year of Jehoiakim the prophet could have spoken of the 
fall of Babylon in such a full and emphatic manner as is the case in vers. 
12-14. But no obvious reasou can be discovered why this should be 
incredible. For though in ver. 26 Jeremiah makes use of the name Sheshach 
for Babylon, it does not hence follow that at that moment he desired to 
speak of it only in a disguised manner. In the statement that the Jews 
should serve the king of Babylon seventy years, it was surely clearly enough 
implied that after the seventy years Babylon's sovereignty should come to 
anend. Still less had Jeremiah occasion to fear that the announcement 
of the fall of Babylon after seventy years would confirm the Jews in their 
defiant determination not to be trihutary to Babylon. The prophets of the 
Lord did not suffer themselves to be regulated in their prophesyings by 
such reasons of human expediency.—2. Of more weight are his other two 
arguments. Vers. 12 and 13 presume the existence of the prophecy against 
Babylon, chap. 1. and li., which was not composed till the fourch year of 
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king of Egypt, and his servants, and his princes, and all his 
people; Ver. 20. And all the mixed races and all the kings 
of the land of Uz, and all the kings of the land of the Philistines, 
Ashkelon, Gaza, Ekron, and the remnant of Ashdod ; Ver. 21. 
Edom, and Moab, and the sons of Ammon; Ver. 22. All the 
kings of Tyre, all the kings of Sidon, and the kings of the 
islands beyond the sea; Ver. 23. Dedan, and Tema, and Buz, 
and all with the corners of their hair polled; Ver. 24. And all 
the kings of Arabia, and all the kings of the mixed races that 
dwell in the wilderness; Ver. 25. All the kings of Zimri, and 
all the kings of Elam, and all the kings of Media; Ver. 26. 


Zedckiah; and the second half of ver. 13 presumes the existence of the 
other prophecies against the nations, and that too asa nap, And although 


the greater number of these prophecies are older than the time of the battle 
at Carchemish, yet we may see (says Nig.) from the relation of apposition 
in which the second half of ver. 18 stands to the first, that here that Sepher 
against the peoples is meant in which the prophecy against Babylon was 
already contained. But from all this nothing further follows than that the 
words: ‘‘all that is written in this book and that Jeremiah prophesied 
against the peoples,” were not uttered by Jeremiah in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, but were first appended at the editing of the prophecies or the 
writing of them down in the book which has come down to us. The 
demonstrative nyn does hy no means show that he who wrote it regarded 
the present passage, namely chap. xxv., as belonging to the Sepher 
against the peoples, or that the prophecies against the peoples must have 
stood in immediate connection with chap. xxv. It only shows that the 
prophecies against the peoples too were found in the book which contained 
chap. xxv. Again, it is true that the first half of ver. 14 occurs again 
somewhat literally in xxvii. 7; but we do not at all see in this reliable 
evidence that Jeremiah could not have written ver. 14. Nag. founds this 
conclusion mainly on the allegation that the perf. y7ay is wrong, whereas 
in xxvii. 7 it is joined regularly by ) consec. to the indication of time which 
precedes. But the perfect is here to be regarded as the prophetic present, 
marking the future as already accomplished in the divine counsel; just as in 
xxvii. 6 the categorical “nna represents as accomplished that which in 
reality yet awaited its fulfilment. Accordingly we regard none of these 
arguments as conclusive. On the other hand, the fact that the Alexandrian 
translators have rendered vers. 12 and 18, and have made the last clause of 
ver, 13 the heading to the oracles against the peoples, furnishes an nnex- 
ceptionable testimony to the gennineness of all three verses. Nor is this 
testimony weakened by the omission in that translation of ver. 14; for this 
verse could not but be omitted when the last clause of ver. 13 had been taken 
as a heading, since the contents of ver. 14 were incompatible with that view. 
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And all the kings of the north, near and far, one with another, 
and all the kingdoms of the world, which are upon the face of 
the earth; and the king of Sheshach shall drink after them. 
Ver. 27. And say to them: Thus hath Jahveh, the God of 
Israel, said: Drink and be drunken, and spue, and fall and 
rise not up again, becanse of the sword which I send among 
you. Ver. 28. And if it be that they refuse to take the cup 
out of thine hand to drink, then say to them: Thus hath Jahveh 
of hosts said: Drink ye shall. Ver. 29. For, behold, on the 
city upon which my name is named I begin to bring evil, and 
ye think to go unpunished? Ye shall not go unpunished; for 
I call the sword against all inhabitants of the earth, saith 
Jahveh of hosts.” 

To illustrate more fully the threatening against Judah and 
all peoples, ver. 9 ff., the judgment the Lord is about to execute 
on all the world is set forth under the similitude of a flagon 
filled with wrath, which the prophet is to hand to all the kings 
and peoples, one after another, and which he does give them 
to drink. The symbolical action imposed upon the prophet 
and, ace. to ver. 17, performed by him, serves to give emphasis 
to the threatening, and is therefore introduced by *D; of which 
Graf erroneonsly affirms that it conveys a meaning only when 
vers. 115-14 are omitted. Giving the peoples to drink of the 
cup of wrath is a figure not uncommon with the prophets for 
divine chastisements to be inflicted; cf. xlix. 12, li. 7, Isa. li. 17, 
22, Ezek. xxiii, 31 ff., Hab. ii. 15, Ps. lx. 5, Ixxv. 9, ete. The 
cup of wine which is wrath (fury). 27 is an explanatory 
apposition to “wine.” The wine with which the cup is filled 
is the wrath of God. MN belongs to Diz, which is fem., cf. 
Ezek. xxiii. 32, 34, Lam. iv. 21, whereas inix belongs to the 
wine which is wrath. In ver. 16, where the purpose with 
which the cup of wrath is to be presented is given, figure is 
exchanged for fact: they shall reel and become mad because 
of the sword which the Lord sends amidst them. To reel, 
sway to and fro, like drunken men. 27, demean oneself 
insanely, be mad. The sword as a weapon of war stands often 
for war, and the thought is: war with its horrors will stupefy 
the peoples, so that they perish helpless and powerless.—Ver. 17. 
This duty imposed by the Lord Jeremiah performs; he takes 
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the cup and makes all peoples drink it. Here the question: has 
been suggested, how Jeremiah performed this commission : 
whether he made journeys to the various kings and peoples, or, 
as J. D. Mich. thought, gave the cup to ambassadors, who 
were perhaps then in Jerusalem. This question is the result 
of an imperfect understanding of the case. The prophet does 
not receive from God a flagon filled with wine which he is to 
give, as a symbol of divine wrath, to the kings and peoples; 
le receives a cup filled with the wrath of God, which is to 
intoxicate those that drink of it. As the wrath of God is no 
essence that may be drunk by the bodily act, so manifestly the 
cup is no material cup, and the drinking of it no act of the 
outer, physical reality. The whole action is accordingly only 
emblematical of a real work of God wronght on kings and 
peoples, and is performed by Jeremiah when he announces 
what he is commanded. And the announcement he accom- 
plished not by travelling to each of the nations named, but by 
declaring to the king and his princes in Jerusalem the divine 
decree of judgment. 

The enumeration begins with Judah, ver. 18, on which first 
judgment is to come. Along with it are named Jerusalem, the 
capital, and the other cities, and then the kings and princes; 
whereas in what follows, for the most part only the kings, or, 
alternating with them, the peoples, are mentioned, to show that 
kings and peoples alike must fall before the coming judgment. 
The plural “kings of Judah” is used as in xix. 38. The 
consequence of the judgment: to make tliem a desolation, etc., 
runs as in vers. 9, 11, xix. 8, xxiv. 9. 730 O13 has here the 
force: as is now about to happen.—Ver. 19 ff. The enumera- 
tion of the heathen nations begins with Egypt and goes north- 
wards, the peoples dwelling to the east and west of Judah heing 
ranged alongside one another. First we have in ver. 20 the 
races of Arabia and Philistia that bordered on Egypt to the 
east and west; then in ver. 21 the Edomites, Moabites, and 
Ammonites to the east, and, ver. 22, the Pheenicians with their 
colonies to the west. Next we have the Arabian tribes of the 
desert extending eastwards from Palestine to the Euphrates 
(vers. 23, 24); then the Elamites and Medes in the distant east 
(ver. 25), the near and distant kings of the north, and all 
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kingdoms upon earth ; last of all the king of Babylon (ver 26). 
2172, LAX.: wavras robs cuppierovs, and Jerome: cunctus- 
que qui non est Aegyptius, sed in ejus regionibus commoratur. The 
word means originally a mixed multitude of different races 
that attach themselves to one people and dwell as strangers 
amongst them; cf. Ex. xii. 838 and Neh. xiii. 3. Here it is 
races that in part dwelt on the borders of Egypt and were in 
subjection to that people. It is rendered accordingly “ vassals” 
by Ew.; an interpretation that suits the present verse very 
well, but will not do in ver. 24, It is certainly too narrow a 
view, to confine the reference of the word to the mercenaries 
or Ionian and Carian troops by whose help Necho’s father 
Psammetichus acquired sole supremacy (Graf), although this 
be the reference of the same word in Ezek. xxx. 5. The land 
of Uz is, acc. to the present passage and to Lam. iv. 21, where 
the daughter of Edom dwells in the land of Uz, to be sought 
for in the neighbourhood of Idumea and the Egyptian border. 
To delete the words “and all the kings of the land of Uz” as 
a gloss, with Hitz. and Gr., because they are not in the LXX., 
is an exercise of critical violence. The LXX. omitted them 
for the same reason as that on which Hitz. still lays stress— 
namely, that they manifestly do not belong to this place, but to 
ver. 23. And this argument is based on the idea that the land 
of Uz (‘Avoitis) lies much farther to the north in Arabia 
Deserta, in the Hauran or the region of Damascus, or that it 
is a collective name for the whole northern region of Arabia 
Deserta that stretches from Idumea as far as Syria; see Del. 
on Job i. 1, and Wetzstein in Del.’s Job, S. 536 f. This is 
an assumption for which valid proofs are not before us. The 
late oriental legends as to Job’s native country do not suffice 
for this. The kings of the land of the Philistines are the 
kings of the four towns next in order mentioned, with their 
territories, cf. Josh. xiii. 3,1 Sam. vi. 4. The fifth of the towns 
of the lords of the Philistines, Gath, is omitted here as it was 
before this, in Amos i. 7 f. and Zeph. ii. 4, and later in Zech. 
ix. 5, not because Gath had already fallen into premature 
decay; for in Amos’ time Gath was still a very important city. 
It is rather, apparently, because Gath had ceased to be the 
capital of a separate kingdom or principality. There is remain- 
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stitutes a commentary on the name; cf. Hgstb. Christ. iil. p. 377. 
The name does not sig. humiliation, in support of which Graf 
has recourse partly to nnw, partly to the Arabic usage. For 
other arbitrary interpretations, see in Ges. thes. p. 1486." 

From ver. 27 onwards the commission from God (ver. 15 f.) 
is still more completely communicated to Jeremiah, so that the 
record of its fulfilment (vers. 17-26), together with the enu- 
meration of the various peoples, is to be regarded as an 
explanatory parenthesis. These might the less unsuitably be 
inserted after ver. 16, inasmnch as what there is further of the 
divine command in vers. 27-29 is, if we examine its substance, 
little else than an enforcement of the command. The prophet 
is not merely to declare to them what is the meaning of this 
drinking of wrath (Hitz.), but is to tell them that they are to 
drink the cup of wrath to the bottom, so that they shall fall for 
drunkenness and not be able to stand again (ver. 27); and that 
they must drink, because when once Jahveh has begun judg- 
ment on His own people, He is determined not to spare any 
other people. %? from ™P= sip serves to strengthen the 
MD ; in the second hemistich the figurative statement passes 
into the real, as at ver.16. In ver. 28 sAWN inY is a peremptory 
command: ye shall=must drink. Ver. 29 gives the reason: 
since God spares not His own people, then the heathen people 
need not count on immunity. “And ye think to go un- 
punished ” is a question of surprise. Judgment is to be ex- 
tended over all the inhabitants of the earth. 

As to the fulfilment of this prophecy, see details in the exposi- 
tion of the oracles against the nations, chap. xlvi—li. Hence it 


1 As has been done with the whole or with parts of vers. 12-14, so too the 
last clause of ver. 26 is pronounced by Ew., Hitz., and Graf to be spurious, 
a gloss that had ultimately found its way into the text. This is affirmed 
hecause the clause is wanting in the LXX., and because the prophet could 
not fitly threaten Babylon along with the other nations (Hitz.) ; or because 
“the specification of a single kingdom seems very much ont of place, after 
the enumeration of the countries that are to drink the cup of wrath has 
heen concluded by the preceding comprehensive intimation, ‘all the king- 
doms of the earth’” (Gr.), Both reasons are valueless. By “shall drink 
after them” Babylon is sufficiently distinguished from the other kings and 
countries meutioned, and the reason is given why Babylon is not put on the 
same footing with them, but is to be made to drink after them. 
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appears that most of the nations here mentioned were subject 
to Nebuchadnezzar. Only of Z£lam is no express mention 
there made; and as to Afedia, Jeremiah has given no special 
prophecy. As to both these peoples, it is very qnestionable 
whether Nebuchadnezzar ever subdned them. For more on 
this, see on xlix. 84-39, Although it is said in ver. 9 of the 
present chapter and in chap. xxvii. 5 ff. that God has given all 
peoples, all the lands of the earth, into the hand of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, yet it does not follow thence that Nebuchadnezzar 
really conquered all. The meaning of the prophetic announce- 
ment is simply that the king of Babylon will obtain dominion 
over the world for the coming period, and that when his 
time is run, he too must fall beneath the judgment, The 
judgment executed by Nebuchadnezzar on the nations is the 
beginning of that upon the whole earth, before which, in course 
of time, all inhabitants of the earth fall, even those whom 
Nebuchadnezzar’s sword has not reached. In the beginning of 
the Chaldean judgment the prophet sees the beginning of judg- 
ment upon the whole earth. 

Vers. 30-38. “ But do thou prophesy to them all these words, 
and say unto them: Jahveh will roar from on high, and from 
His holy habitation let His voice resound; He will roar against 
His pasture, raise a shout like treaders of grapes against all the 
inhabitants of the earth. Ver. 31. Noise reacheth to the end 
of the earth, for controversy hath Jahveh with the nations ; 
contend will He with all flesh; the wicked He gives to the 
sword, is the saying of Jahveh. Ver. 32. Thus saith Jahveh 
of hosts: Behold, evil goeth forth from nation to nation, and (a) 
great storm shall raise itself from the utmost coasts of the earth. 
Ver. 38. And the slain of Jaliveh shall lie on that day from 
one end of the earth unto the other, shall not be lamented, 
neither gathered nor buried; for dung shall they be upon the 
ground. Ver. 34. Howl, ye shepherds, and cry! and sprinkle you 
(with ashes), ye lordliest of the flock! For your days are filled 
for the slanghter; and I scatter yon so that ye shall fall like a 
precious vessel. Ver. 35. Lost is flight to the shepherds, and 
escape to the lordliest of the flock. Ver. 36. Hark! Crying of 
the shepherds and howling of the lordliest of the flock; for 
Jahveh layeth waste their pasture. Ver. 37. Desolated are 
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the pastures of peace because of the heat of Jahveh’s anger. 
Ver. 38. He hath forsaken like a young lion his covert; for 
their land is become a desert, because of the oppressing sword, 
and because of the heat of His anger.” 

In this passage the emblem of the cup of the Lord’s anger 
(vers. 25-29) is explained by a description of the dreadful 
judgment God is to inflict on all the inhabitants of the earth. 
This is not the judgment on the world at large as distinguished 
from that proclaimed in vers. 15-29 against the kingdom of 
God and the kingdoms of the world, as Nag. supposes. It is 
the nature of this same judgment that is here discussed, no 
regard being here paid to the successive steps of its fulfilment. 
Vers. 30 and 31 are only a further expansion of the second 
half of ver. 29. “ All these words” refers to what follows. The 
clause “ Jahveh will roar” to “let His voice resound” is a 
reminiscence from Joel iv. 16 and Amosi. 2; but instead of 
“ out of Zion and out of Jerusalem ” in those passages, we have 
here “ from on high,” te. heaven, and out of His holy habita- 
tion (in heaven), because the judgment is not to fall on the 
heathen only, but on the theocracy in a special manner, and on 
the earthly sanctuary, the temple itself, so that it can come only 
from heaven or the upper sanctuary. Jahveh will roar like a 
lion against His pasture (the pasture or meadow where His flock 
feeds, cf. x. 25); a name for the holy land, including Jerusalem 
andthetemple ; not: the world subject to Him (Ew.). ‘W771, 
He will answer Hedad like treaders of grapes ; 2.e. raise a shout 
as they do. Answer; inasmuch as the shont or war-cry of 
Jahveh is the answer to the words and deeds of the wicked. 
Grammatically 110 is accus. and object to the verb: Hedad he 
gives as answer. The word is from 115, crash, and signifies 
the loud ery with which those that tread grapes keep time to 
the alternate raising and thrusting of the feet. Ew. is accord- 
ingly correct, though far from happy, in rendering the word 
“‘tramping-song ;” see on Isa. xvi. 9f. As to the figure of the 
treader of grapes, cf. Isa. ]xili. 3.—Ver. 31. jiN’ is the din of 
war, the noise of great armies, cf. Isa. xvii. 12 f., ete. For the 
Lord conducts a controversy, a cause at law, with the nations, 
with all flesh, i.e. with all mankind ; cf. ii. 9, 35.—D yw is for 
the sake of emphasis put first and resumed again in the suffix 
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to Doni, “Give to the sword” as in xv. 9.—Ver. 32f. Asa 
fierce storm (cf. xxiii. 19) rises from the ends of the earth on 
the horizon, so will evil burst forth and seize on one nation 
after another. Those slain by Jahveh will then lie, unmourned 
and unburied, from one end of the earth to the other; cf. viii. 2, 
xvi. 4. With “slain of Jahveh,” cf. Isa. xvi. 16. Jaliveh 
slays them by the sword in war.—Ver. 34. No rank is spared. 
This is intimated in the summons to howl and lament addressed 
tothe shepherds, i.e. the kings and rulers on earth (cf. x. 21, 
xxii. 22, ete.), and to the lordly or glorious of the flock, ze. to 
the illustrious, powerful, and wealthy. With “ sprinkle you,” 
ef. vi. 26. Your days are full or filled for the slaughter, ¢.e. the 
days of your life are full, so that ye shall be slain; cf. Lam. 
iv. 18, Da nivians is epicure and hard to explain. It is so read 
by the Masora, while many codd. and editt. have DINSEM, Ac- 
cording to this latter form, Jerome, Rashi, Kimchi, lately Maur. 
and Umbr., hold the woud for a substantive : your dispersions. 
But whether we connect this with what precedes or what follows, 
we fail to obtain a fitting sense from it. Your days are full and 
your dispersions, for: the time is come when ye shall be slain 
and dispersed, cannot be maintained, because “ dispersions” is 
not in keeping with “are full.” Again: as regards your dis- 
persions, ye shall fall, would give a good meaning, only if “ your 
dispersions” meant: the flock dispersed by the fault of the 
shepherds; and with this the second pers. ‘ ye shall fall” does 
not agree. The sig. of fatness given by Ew. to the word is 
wholly arbitrary. Hitz. Gr., and Nig. take the word to be a 
Tiphil (like monn, xii. 5, xxii. 15), and read D> nis", I scatter 
you. This gives a suitable sense; and there is no valid reason 
for attaching to the word, as Hitz. and Gr. do, the force of /¥5 
or 72,smite in pieces. The thought, that one part of the flock 
shall be slain, the other scattered, seems quite apt; so also is 
that which follows, that they that are scattered shall fall and 
break like precious, ze. fine, ornamental vases. Hence there 
was no occasion for Ew.’s conjectural emendation, "23, like 
precious lambs. Nor does the LXX. rendering: @ozep of 
kptot of éxdextol, give it any support; for O42 does not mean 
rams, but lambs. The similar comparison of Jechoniah to a 
worthless vessel (xxii. 28) tells in favour of the reading in thie 
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text (Graf).—In ver. 35 the threatening is made more woeful 
by the thought, that the shepherds shall find no refuge, and that 
no escape will be open to the sheep.—Ver. 36 f. The prophet 
is already hearing in spirit the lamentation to which in ver. 34 
he has called them, because Jahveh has laid waste tlie pastures 
of the shepherds and their flocks, and destroyed the peaceful 
meadows by the heat of His anger.—In ver. 38, finally, the 
discourse is rounded off by a repetition and expansion of the 
thought with which the description of the judgment was begun 
in ver. 30. As a young lion forsakes his covert to seek for 
prey, so Jaliveh: has gone forth out of His heavenly habitation 
to hold judsment on the people; for their (the shepherds’) land 
becomes a desert. The perff. are prophetic. ‘> has grounding 
force. The desolation of the land gives proof that the Lord 
has arisen to do judgment. 21*9 i010 seems strange, since the 
adjective 7315 never occurs independently, but only in connec- 
tion with 379 (xlvi. 16, 1. 16, and with VY, Zeph. iii. 1). 
190, again, is regularly joined with " #8, and only three times 
besides with a suffix referring to Jahveh (Ex. xv. 7; Ps. it. 5; 
Ezek. vii. 14). In this we fiud justification for the conjecture of 
Hitz., Ew., Gr., ete., that we should read with the LXX. and 
Chald. mn 33m, The article with the adj. after the subst. 
without one, here and in xlvi. 16, 1. 16, is to be explained by the 
looseness of connection between the participle and its noun; cf. 
Ew. § 335, a. 


Chap. xxvi. Accusation and Acquittal of Jeremiah in the 
matter of his prophesying Threatenings. The Prophet Urijah 
put to death. 


This chapter is separated from the discourses that precede 
and follow by a heading of its own, and dates from the 
beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim; whereas the following 
chap. xxviixxix. fall into the earlier years of Zedekiah’s 
reign. In point of matter, however, the present chapter is 
closely connected with these latter, though the connection be- 
tween them is certainly not that held to exist by Ew. His 
view is, that chap. xxvii-xxix. furnish “three historical sup- 
plements regarding true and false prophiethood,” in each of 
which we are told in the first place how the prophet himself 
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acted, the account being concluded with notices of prophets 
who either prophesied what was directly false, or who vindi- 
eated the truth with but insufficient stedfastness. As against 
this, Graf justly observes, “that this is in keeping neither 
with the real contents of chap. xxvii-xxix. nor with chap. 
xxvi.; for Micah was far from being a false prophet, and Urijah 
was as little wanting in courage as was Jeremiah, who hid him- 
self from Jehoiakim, xxxvi. 19, 26.”—Chap. xxvii.—xxix. are 
related in the closest possible manner to chap. xxv.; for all that 
is said by Jeremiah in these chapters has manifestly for its aim to 
vindicate the truth of his announcement, that Judah’s captivity 
in Chaldea would last seventy years, as against the false pro- 
phets, who foretold a speedy return of the exiles into their 
fatherland. To this the contents of chap. xxvi. form a sort of 
prelude, inasmuch as here we are informed of the attitude as- 
sumed by the leaders of the people, by the priests and prophets, 
and by King Jehoiakim towards the prophet’s announce- 
ment of judgment about to fall on Judah. Thus we are put 
in a position to judge of the opposition on the part of the 
people and its leaders, with which his prophecy of the seventy 
years’ bondage of Judah was likely to meet. For this reason 
chap. xxvi., with its historical notices, is inserted after xxv. and 
before Xxvil.-xXIx. 


Vers. 1-19. ACCUSATION AND ACQUITTAL OF JEREMIAH.— 
Vers. 1-7. His prophecy that temple and city would be destroyed 
gave occasion to the accusation of the prophet.—Ver. 1. “In the 
beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah king of 
Judah, came this word from Jahveh, saying: Ver. 2. Thus said 
Jahveh: Stand in the court of the house of Jahveh, and speak 
to all the cities of Judah which come to worship in Jahveh’s 
house, all the words that I have commanded thee to speak to 
them; take not a word therefrom. Ver. 3. Perchance they 
will hearken and turn each from his evil way, that I may repent 
me of the evil which I purpose to do unto them for the evil of 
their doings. Ver. 4. And say unto them: Thus saith Jahveh: 
If ye hearken not to me, to walk in my law which I have set 
before yon, Ver. 5. To hearken to the words of my servants 
the prophets whom I sent unto you, from early morning on 
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sending, but ye have not hearkened, Ver. 6. Then I make this 
house like Shiloh, and this city a curse to all the peoples of the 
earth. Ver. 7. And the priests and the prophets and all the 
people heard Jeremiah speaking these words in the house of 
Jahveh.” 

In the discourse of chap. vii.. where he was combating the 
people’s false reliance upon the temple, Jeremiah had already 
threatened that the temple should share the fate of Shiloh, unless 
the people turned from its evil ways. Now, since that discourse 
was also delivered in the temple, and since vers. 2—6 of the present 
chapter manifestly communicate only the substance of what the 
prophet said, several comm. have held these discourses to be 
identical, and have taken it for granted that the discourse here 
referred to, belonging to the beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign, 
was given in full in chap. vii., while the history of it has been 
given in the present chapter by way of supplement (cf. the 
introductory remarks to chap. vii.). But considering that it is 
a peculiarity of Jeremiah frequently to repeat certain of the 
main thoughts of his message, the saying of God, that He will 
do to the temple as He has done to Shiloh, is not sufficient to 
warrant this assumption. Jeremiah frequently held discourses 
in the temple, and more than once foretold the destruction of 
Jernsalem ; so that it need not be surprising if on more than 
one occasion he threatened the temple with the fate of Shiloh. 
Between the two discourses there is further this distinction: 
Whereas in chap. vii. the prophet speaks chiefly of the spolia- 
tion or destruction of the temple and the expulsion of the 
people into exile, here in brief incisive words he intimates the 
destruction of the city of Jerusalem as well; and the preseut 
chapter throughout gives the impression that by this, so to 
speak, peremptory declaration, the prophet sought to move the 
people finally to decide for Jahveh its God, and that he thus so 
exasperated the priests and prophets present, that they seized 
him and pronounced him worthy of death.—According to the 
heading, this took place in the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakim. The like specification in the heading of chap. 
xxvii. does not warrant us to refer the date to the fourth year 
of this king. “The beginning” intimates simply that the dis- 
course belongs to the earlier period of Jehoiakim’s reign, with- 
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out minuter information as to year and day. “To Jeremiah” 
seems ‘to have been dropped out after “came this word,” ver. 1. 
The court of the house of God is not necessarily the inner or 
priests’ court of the temple; it may have been the outer one 
where the people assembled; cf. xix. 14. All the “cities of 
Judah” for their inhabitants, as in xi. 12. The addition: 
“take not a word therefrom,” cf. Dent. iv. 2, xili. 1, indicates 
the peremptory character of the discourse. In full, without 
softening the threat by the omission of anything the Lord com- 
manded him, z.e. he is to proclaim the word of the Lord in its 
full unconditional severity, to move the people, if possible, to 
repentance, acc. to ver. 3. With ver. 30, cf. xviii. 8, ete.—In 
vers, 4-6 we have the contents of the discourse. If they 
hearken not to the words of the prophet, as has hitherto been 
the case, the Lord will makethe temple as Shiloh, and this city, 
ie. Jerusalem, a curse, ze, an object of curses (cf. xxiv. 9), for 
all peoples. On this cf. vii. 12 ff. Butye have not hearkened. 
The Chet. 1810 Hitz. holds to be an error of transcription ; 
Ew. § 173, 9, and Olsh. Gramm. § 101, ¢c, and 133, a paragogi- 
cally lengthened form; Battcher, Lehrd. § 665. ii. and 897, 3, 
a toneless appended suffix, strengthening the demonstrative 
force: this (city) here. 

Vers. 8-19. The behaviour of the priests, prophets, and princes 
of the people towards Jeremiah on account of this discourse.— 
Ver. 7 ff. When the priests and prophets and all the people 
present in the temple had heard this discourse, they laid hold 
of Jeremiah, saying, Ver. 8 f. “Thou must die. Wherefore 
prophesiest thou in the name of Jahveh, saying, Like Shiloh 
shall this honse become, and this city shall be desolate, without 
inhabitant? And all the people gathered to Jeremiah in the 
house of Jahveh.” This last remark is not so to be understood, 
when compared with vers. 7 and 8, as that all the people who, 
according to ver. 7, had been hearing the discourse, and, 
according to ver. 8, had with the priests and prophets laid hold 
on Jeremiah, gathered themselves to him now. It means, that 
after one part of the people present had, along with the priests 
and prophets, laid hold on him, the whole people gathered 
around him. “ All the people,” ver. 9, is accordingly to be 
distinguislied from “all the people,” ver. 8; and the word bp, 
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all, must not be pressed, in both cases meaning simply a great 
many, When it is thus taken, there is no reason for following 
Hitz., and deleting “all the people” in ver. 8 as a gloss. 
Jeremiah’s special opponents were the priests and prophets 
after their own hearts. But to them there adhered many from 
among the people; and these it is that are meant by “all the 
people,” ver. 8. But since these partisans of the priests and 
pseudo-prophets had no independent power of their own to pass 
judgment, and since, after Jeremiah was laid hold of, all the 
rest of the people then in the temple gathered around him, it 
happens that in ver. 11 the priests and prophets are opposed 
to “all the people,’ and are mentioned as being alone the 
accusers of Jeremiah.—When the princes of Judah heard 
what had occurred, they repaired from the king’s house (the 
palace) to the temple, and seated themselves in the entry of the 
new gate of Jahveh, se. to investigate and decide the case. 
The new gate was, according to xxxvi. 10, by the upper, ze. 
inner court, and is donbtless the same that Jotham caused to 
be built (2 Kings xv. 85); but whether it was identical with 
the upper gate of Benjamin, xx. 2, cannot be decided. The 
princes of Judah, since they came up into the temple from the 
palace, are the judicial officers who were at that time about the 
palace. The judges were cliosen from among the heads of the 
people; cf. my Bibl. Archdol. ii. § 149.—Ver. 10. Before these 
princes, about whom all the people gathered, Jeremiah is accused 
by the priests and prophets: “This man is worthy of death;” 
literally : a sentence of death (cf. Deut. xix. 6), condemnation 
to death, is due to this man; “for he hath prophesied against 
this city, as ye have heard with your ears.’ With these last 
words they appeal to the people standing round who had heard 
the prophecy, for the princes had not reached the temple till 
after Jeremiah had been apprehended. Ver 12. To this Jere- 
miah answered in his own defence before the princes and all 
the people: “Jahveh hath sent me to prophesy against Os for 
bY) this honse and against this city all the words which ye 
have heard. Ver. 13. And now make your ways good and 
your doings, and hearken to the voice of Jahveh your God, and 
Jaliveh will repent Him of the evil that He hath spoken against 
you. Ver. 14. But I, behold, Iam in your hand; do with me 
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as seemeth to you good and right. Ver. 15. Only ye must 
know, that if ye put me to death, ye bring innocent blood upon 
you, and upon this city, and upon her inhabitants; for of a 
truth Jahveh hath sent me to you to speak in your ears all 
these words.” As to “make your ways good,” cf. vii. 3. 
This defence made an impression on the princes and on all 
the people. From the intimation that by reform it was possible 
to avert the threatened calamity, and from the appeal to the 
fact that in truth Jahveh had sent him and commanded him 
so to speak, they see that he is a true prophet, whose violent 
death would bring blood-guiltiness upon the city and its in- 
habitants. They therefore declare to the accusers, ver. 16: 
“This man is not worthy of death, for in the name of Jahveh 
our God hath he spoken unto us.”—Vers. 17-19. To justify 
and confirm this sentence, certain of the elders of the land rise 
and point to the like sentence passed on the prophet Micah of 
Moresheth-Gath, who had foretold the destruction of the city 
and temple under King Hezekiah, but had not been put to 
death by the king ; Hezekiah, on the contrary, turning to prayer 
to the Lord, and thus sneceeding in averting the catastrophe. 
The “men of the elders of the Jand” are different from “ all 
the princes,” and are not to be taken, as by Graf, for repre- 
sentatives of the people in the capacity of assessors at judicial 
decisions, who had to give their voice as to guilt or innocence ; 
nor are they necessarily to be regarded as local authorities of 
the land. They come before us here solely in their character 
as elders of the people, who possessed a high authority in the 
eyes of the people. The saying of the Morasthite Micah which 
they cite in ver. 18 is found in Mic. iii. 12, verbally agreeing 
with ver. 18; see the exposition of that passage. ‘he stress 
of what they say lies in the conclusion drawn by them from 
Micah’s prophecy, taken in connection with Hezekiah’s attitude 
towards the Lord, ver. 19: “Did Hezekiah king of Judah 
and all Jndah put him to death? Did he not fear Jaliveh 
and entreat Jahveh, and did not Jahveh repent Him of the evil 
which He had spoken concerning them? and we would commit 
a great evil against our souls?” Neither in the book of Micah, 
nor in the accounts of the books of Kings, nor in the chronicle 
of Hezekiah’s reign are we told that, in consequence of that 
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prophecy of Micah, Hezekiah entreated the Lord and so averted 
judgment from Jerusalem, There we find only that during 
the siege of Jerusalem by the Assyrians, Hezekiah besought 
the help of the Lord and protection from that mighty enemy. 
The elders have combined this fact with Micah’s prophecy, 
and thence drawn the conclusion that the godly king succeeded 
by his prayer in averting the mischief. Cf. the remarks on this 
passage at Mic. iv. 10. ‘ETN nbn, lit. stroke the face of 
Jahveh, ie. entreat Him, cf. Ex. xxii. 11. “ And we would 
commit,” are thinking of doing, are on the point of doing a 
great evil against our souls; inasmuch as by putting the pro- 
phet to death they would bring blood-guiltiness upon them- 
selves and hasten the judgment of God.—The acquittal 
of Jeremiah is not directly related; but it may be gathered 
from the decision of the princes: This man is not worthy of 
death. 

Vers. 20-24. The prophet Urijah put to death While the 
history we have just been considering gives testimony to the 
hostility of the priests and false prophets towards the true 
prophets of the Lord, the story of the prophet Urijah shows 
the hostility of King Jeloiakim against the proclaimers of 
divine truth. For this purpose, and not merely to show in how 
great peril Jeremiah then stood (Gr., Nag.), this history is in- 
troduced into our book. It is not stated that the occurrence 
took place at the beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign, nor can we 
infer so much from its being placed directly after the events 
of that time. The time is not specified, because it was irrele- 
vant for the casein hand. Ver. 20. A man, Urijah the son of 
Shemaiah—both unknown—from Kirjath-Jearim, now called 
Kuriyet el ‘Enab, about three hours to the north-west of Jeru- 
salem, on the frontiers of the tribe of Benjamin (sce on Josh. 
ix. 17), prophesied in the name of Jahveh against Jernsalem 
and Judah very much in the same terms as Jeremiah had 
done. When King Jehoiakim and his great men heard this 
discourse, he sought after the prophet to kill him. Urijah, 
when he heard of it, fled to Egypt; but the king sent men 
after him, Elnathan tle son of Achbor with some followers, 
and had him brought back thence, caused him to be put to 
death, and his body to be thrown into the graves of the common 
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people. Hitz. takes objection to “all his mighty men,” ver. 21, 
because it is not found in the LXX., and is nowhere else used 
by Jeremiah. But these facts do not prove that the words are 
not genuine; the latter of the two, indeed, tells rather in favour 
of their genuineness, since a glossator would not readily have 
interpolated an expression foreign to the rest of the book. The 
“mighty men” are the distinguished soldiers who were about 
the king, the military commanders, as the “ princes” are the 
supreme civil authorities. Hinathan the son of Achbor, accord- 
ing to xxxvi. 12, 25, one of Jehoiakim’s princes, was a son of 
the Achbor who is mentioned in 2 Kings xxii. 12-14 as 
amongst the princes of Josiah. Whether this Elnathan was 
the same as the Elnathan whose daughter Nehushta was 
Jehoiachin’s mother (2 Kings xxiv. 8), and who was therefore 
the king’s father-in-law, must remain an undecided point, 
since the name Elnathan is of not unfrequent occurrence; of 
Levites, Ezra vill. 16. OY" ‘32 (see on xvii. 19) means the 
common people here, as in 2 Kings xxii.6. The place of burial 
for the common people was in the valley of the Kidron; see on 
2 Kings xxii. 6.—Ver. 24. The narrative closes with a remark 
as to how, amid such hostility against the prophets of God on 
the part of king and people, Jeremiah escaped death. This was 
because the hand of Ahikam the son of Shaphan was with him. 
This person is named in 2 Kings xxii. 12, 14, as one of the 
great men sent by King Josiah to the prophetess Hulda to 
inquire of her concerning the book of the law recently dis- 
covered. According to Jer. xxxix. 14, xl. 5, etc., he was the 
father of the future Chaldean governor Gedaliah. 


Chap. xxvii.—xxix. The yoke of Babylon upon Judah and 
the neighbouring Peoples. 


These three chapters are closely connected with one another. 
They all belong to the earlier period of Zedekiah’s reign, and 
contain words of Jeremiah by means of which he confirms 
and vindicates against the opposition of false prophets his 
announcement of the seventy years’ duration of the Chaldean 
supremacy over Judah and the nations, and warns king and 
people patiently to bear the yoke laid on them by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The three chapters have besides an external connec- 
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tion. For chap. xxviii. is attached to the event of xxvii. by its 
introductory formula: And it came to pass in that year, at the 
beginning, ete., as xxix. is to xxviil. by MPN, To this, it is true, 
the heading handed down in the Masoretic text is in contradic- 
tion. The date: In the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, 
the son of Josiah king of Judah, came this word to Jeremiah 
(xxvii. 1), is irreconcilable with the date: And it came to pass 
in that year, in the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah king of 
Judah, in the fourth year, in the fifth month. The name 
“ Jehoiakim the son of Josiah” in xxvii. 1 is erroneous. It is 
without doubt the blunder of a copyist who had in his mind 
the heading of the 26th chapter, and should have been “ Zede- 
kiah ;” for the contents of chap. xxvii. carry us into Zedekiah’s 
time, as plainly appears from vers. 3, 12, and 20. Hence the 
Syr. translation and one of Kennicott’s codd. have substituted 
the latter name. 


1 Following the example of ancient comm., Haevernick in his Introd. 
(ii. 2) has endeavoured to defend the date: ‘‘In the beginning of the 
reign of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah.” To this end he ventures the hypo- 
thesis, that in chap. xxvii. there are placed beside one another three dis- 
courses agreeing in their subject-matter: ‘‘one addressed to Jehoiakim 
(vers. 2-11), a second to Zedekiah (vers. 12-15), a third to the priests and 
people;” and that the words: ‘‘ hy the hand of the ambassador that came 
to Zedekiah the king of Judah,” are appended to show how Zedekiah ought 
to have obeyed the older prophecy of Jehoiakim’s time, and how he should 
have borne himself towards the nations with which he was in alliance. 
But this does not solve the difficulty. The prophecy, vers. 4-11, is ad- 
dressed to the kings of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon; but since 
the envoys of these kings did not come to Jerusalem till Zedekiah’s time, 
we are hound, if the prophecy dates from the beginning of Jehoiakim’s 
reign, to assume that this prophecy was communicated to Jeremiah and 
published by him eleven years before the event, upon occasion of which it 
was to be conveyed to the kings concerned. An assumption that would 
require unusually cogent reasons to render it credible. Vers. 4b-21 con- 
tain nothing whatever that points to Jehoiakim’s time, or give countenance 
to the hypothesis that the three sections of this chapter contain three 
discourses of different dates, which have been put together on account 
merely of the similarity of their contents. 

Beyond this one error of transcription, these three chapters contain 
nothing that could throw any doubt on the integrity of the text. There 
are no traces of a later supplementary revision by another hand, such as 
Mov., Hitz., and de W. profess to have discovered. The occurrence of 
Jeremiah’s name in the contracted form M01, as also of other names com- 
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Chap. xsvii. Taz vorr or Banyton.—In three sections, 
connected as to their date and their matter, Jeremiah prophe- 
sies to the nations adjoining Judah (vers. 2-11), to King Zede- 
kiah (vers. 12-15), and to the priests and all the pcople (vers. 
16-22), that God has laid on them the yoke of the king of 
Babylon, and that they ought to humble themselves under His 
almighty hand.—Ver. 1. According to the (corrected) heading, 
the prophecy was given in the beginning of the reign of Zede- 
kiah. If we compare chap. xxviii. we find the same date: “in 
that year, at the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah,” more 
fully defined as the fourth year of his reign. Graf has made 
objection, that in the case of a reign of eleven years, one could 
not well speak of the fourth year as the beginning of the reign. 
But the idea of beginning is relative (cf. Gen. x. 10), and does 
not necessarily coincide with that of the first year. The reign 
of Zedekiah is divided into two halves: the first period, or begin- 


pouuded with Jahu in the form Jah, does not prove later retouching ; for, 
as Graf has shown, we find alongside of it the fuller form also (xxviii. 12, 
xxix. 27-30), and have frequently both longer and shorter forms in the 
same verse (so in xxvii. 1, xxviii. 12, xxix. 29-31). And so long as other 
means for distinguishing are wanting, it will not do to discriminate the 
manner of expression in the original text from that of the reviser by means 
of these forms alone. Again, as we have shown at p. 312, note, there is a 
good practical reason for Jeremiah’s being called ‘‘the prophet” (s'3377)5 


so that this too is not the reviser’s work. Finally, we cannot argue later 
addition from the fact that the name of the king of Babylon is written 
Nebuchadnezzar in xxvii. 6, 8, 20, xxviii. 3, 11, 14, xxix. 1, 8; for the 
same form appears again iu xxxiv. 1 and xxxix. 5, and with it we have also 
Nebuchadrezzar in xxix. 21 and xxxix.1. Elsewhere, it is irne, we find 
only the one form Nebuchadnezzar, and this is the unvarying spelling in 
the books of Kings, Chron., Ezra, Dan., and in Esth. ii. 6; whereas 
Ezekiel uniformly writes Nebuchadrezzar (xxvi. 7, xxix. 18, 19, and xxx. 
10), and this form Jeremiah uses twenty-seven times (xxi. 2, 7, xxi. 25, 
xxiv. 1, xxv. 1, 9, xxix. 21, xxxii. 1, 28, xxxv. 11, xxxvil. 1, xxmx. 1, 11, 
xliii. 10, xliv. 30, xlvi. 2, 18, 26, xlix. 28, 30, 1. 17, li. 34, li. 4, 12, 28, 
29, 30—not merely in the discourses, but in the headings and historical 
parts as well). But though the case is so, we are not entitled to conclude 
that Nebuchadnezzar was a way of pronouncing the name that came into 
use at a later time ; the conclusion rather is, as we have remarked at p. 327, 
and on Dan. i. 1, that the writing with n represents the Jewish-Aramzan 
pronunciation, whereas the form Nebuchadrezzar, according to the testimony 
of such inscriptions as have been preserved, expresses more fairly tle 
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ning, when he was elevated by Nebuchadnezzar, and remained 
subject to him, and the after or last period, when he had re- 
belled against his liege lord. 

Vers, 2-11. The yoke of the king of Babylon upon the kings 
of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon.—Ver. 2. “ Thus 
said Jahveh to me: Make thee bonds and yokes, and put them 
upon thy neck, Ver. 3. And send them to the king of Edom, 
the king of Moab, the king of the sons of Ammon, the king of 
Tyre, and the king of Sidon, by the hand of the messengers 
that are come to Jerusalem to Zedekiah king of Judah. Ver. 4. 
And command them tosay unto their masters, Thus hath Jahveh 
of hosts, the God of Israel, said: Thus shall ye say unto your 
masters: Ver. 5. I have made the earth, the man and the beast 
that are upon the ground, by my great power and by my out- 
stretched hand, and give it to whom it seemeth meet unto me. 
Ver. 6. And now have I given all these lands into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, my servant; and the beasts 
of the field also have I given him to serve him. Ver. 7. And 
all nations shall serve him, and his son, and his son’s son, until 
the time of his land come, and many nations and great kings 
serve themselves of him. Ver. 8. And the people and the king- 
dom that will not serve him, Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 


Assyrian pronunciation. The Jewish way of pronouncing would naturally 
not arise till after the king of Babylon had appeared in Palestine, from 
which time the Jews would have this name often on their lips. Hence it is 
in the book of Jeremiah alone that we find both forms of the name (that 
with r 27 times, that with n 10 times). How it has come about that the 
latter form is used just three times in each of chap. xxvii. and xxviii. can- 
not with certainty be made out. But note, (1) that the form with 2 occurs 
twice in xxviii. (vers. 3 and 11) in the speech of the false prophet Hananiah, 
and then, ver. 14, in Jeremiah’s answer to that speech ; (2) that the pro- 
phecy of chap. xxvii. was addressed partly to the envoys of the kings of 
Edom, Moab, Ammon, and Pheenicia, while it is partly a warning to the 
people against the lying speeches of the false prophets, and that it is just 
in these portions, vers. 6, 8, and 20, that the name so written occurs. If 
we consider this, we cannot avoid the conjecture, that by changing the r fox 
n, the Jewish people had accommodated to their own mode of utterance the 
strange-sounding name Nabucudurusur, and that Jeremiah made use of the 
popular pronunciation in these two discourses, whereas elsewhere in all his 
discourses he uses Nebuchadrezzar alone ; for the remaining cases in which 
we find Nebuchadnezzar in this book are contained in historical notices. 
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and that will not put its neck into the yoke of the king of Baby- 
lon, with sword, with famine, and with pestilence I will visit 
that people, until I have made an end of them by his hand. 
Ver. 9. And ye, hearken not to yonr prophets, and your sooth- 
sayers, and to your dreams, to your enchianters and your sor- 
cerers, which speak unto you, saying: Ye shall not serve the 
king of Babylon. Ver. 10. For they prophesy a lie unto you, 
that J shonld remove you far from your land, and that I should 
drive you out and ye should perish. Ver. 11. But the people 
that will bring its neck under the yoke of the king of Babylon 
and will serve him, that will I let remain in its land, saith 
Jahveh, to till it and to dwell therein.” 

The yoke Jeremiah is to make and lay on his neck is a plain 
emblem of the Babylonian yoke the nations are to bear. The 
words “ bonds and yokes” denote together one yoke. nivb are 
the two wooden beams or poles of the yoke, which were fastened 
together by means of the ninDi9, bonds, ropes, so that the yoke 
might be laid on the beast’s neck; cf. Lev. xxvi. 18. That 
Jeremiah really put such a yoke on his neck and wore it, we 
see from xxviii. 10, 12, where a false prophet breaks it for him. 
He is to send the yoke to the kings of Edom, Moab, etc., by 
means of envoys of those kings, who were come to Jerusalem 
to Zedekiah. And since Jeremiah: laid a yoke on his own neck, 
and so carried out the commanded symbolical action in objective 
reality, there is no reason to doubt that he made yokes for the 
five kings named and gave them to their respective envoys. 
Chr. B. Mich., Hitz., Graf, hold this to be improbable, and 
suppose that Jeremiah only made a yoke for himself and put 
it on his neck; but by appearing abroad with it, he set before 
the eyes of the ambassadors the yoke that was to be laid on 
their kings, and, in a certain sense, emblematically gave it to 
them. But even though this might have sufficed to accomplish 
the aim of the prophecy, it is difficult to reconcile it with the 
wording of the text; hence Hitz. seeks arbitrarily to change 
Andy into nmndy, And it is a worthless argument that Jere- 
miah cannot possibly have believed that the envoys would carry 
the yokes with them and deliver them to their masters. Why 
should not he have believed they would doso? And if they did 
not, it was their concern, The plur. “bands and yokes” may 
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indeed mean a single yoke, but it may also mean many ; and 
the verbs 50) and pRndy, both with plural suffixes, indicate 
clearly that he was to make not merely one yoke for himself, 
but yokes for himself and the kings. In chap. xxviii. 10 and 
12, where one yoke is spoken of, the singular 0'D7 is used ; 
while, ver. 18, “ yokes of wood hast thou broken,” does not 
prove that this plural has the same force as the singular. 

We are not told for what purpose ambassadors from the 
kings named had come to Jerusalem ; but we can discover what 
it was from the message Jeremiah gives them for their lords. 
From this it appears, without a doubt, that they were come to 
take counsel as to a coalition with the view of throwing off the 
Chaldean supremacy. By God’s command Jeremiah opposes 
this design with the announcement, that the God of Israel, the 
Creator of the world and of all creatures, has given all these 
lands (those of the kings named in ver. 3) into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar; that men, and even beasts, should serve him, 
te, that he might exercise unbounded dominion over these lands 
and all that belonged to them, cf. xxviii. 14.“ My servant,” 
as in xxv. 9. All nations are to serve him, his son and his 
grandson. These words simply express the long duration of the 
king of Babylon’s power over them, without warranting us in con- 
eluding that he was succeeded on the throne by his son and his 
grandson, cf. Deut. vi. 2, iv. 25. For, as we know, Nebuchad- 
nezzar was succeeded by his son Evil-Merodach ; then came his 
brother-in-law Neriglissar, who murdered Evil-Merodach, who 
was followed by his son Laborosoarchod, a child, murdered after 
a nine months’ reign by conspirators. Of these latter, Naboned 
ascended the throne of Babylon; and it was under his reign 
that the time for his land came that it should be made subject 
by many nations and great kings, cf. xxv. 14. Ni7 D3 serves to 
strengthen the suffix on S18; and the suffix, like is, refers to 
Nebuchadnezzar.' What is said in vers. 6 and 7 is made sterner 
by the threatening of ver. 8, that the Lord will punish with 


1 Ver. 7 is wanting in the LXX., and therefore Mov. and Hitz. pro- 
nounce it spurious. But, as Graf remarked, they have no sufficient reason 
for this, since, reference being had to ver. 16 and to xxviii. 3, 11, this 
verse is very much in place here. It is not a vaticinium ex eventu, as Hitz. 
asserts, but was rather omitted by the LXX., simply because its contents, 
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sword, famine, and pestilence the people and kingdom that will 
not serve Nebuchadnezzar. “WS NN) introduces a second rela- 
tive clause, the D8 being here quite in place, since “ the people 
and the kingdom” are accusatives made to precede absolutely, 
and resumed again by the ‘n “an by, which belongs directly to 
the verb “ visit.” With "enw cf. xxiv. 10 and onk miba-Ty, 
corresponding in meaning, in ix. 15.—Ver. 9f. Therefore they 
must not hearken to their prophets, soothsayers, and sorcerers, 
that prophesy the contrary. The mention of dreams between 
the prophets and soothsayers on the one hand, and the en- 
chanters and sorcerers on the other, strikes us as singular. 
It is, however, to be explained from the fact, that prophets 
and soothsayers often feigned dreams and dream-revelations 
(cf. xxiii. 25); and other persons, too, might have dreams, 
aud could give them ont as significant. Cf. xxix. 8, where 
dreams are expressly distinguished from the discourse of 
the prophets and soothsayers. Whether the reckoning of 
five kinds of heathen prophecy has anything to do with the 
naming of five kings (Hitz.), appears to us to be questionable ; 
but it is certain that Jeremiah does not design to specify five 
different, i.e. distinct and separate, kinds of heathen divination. 
For there was in reality no such distinction. Heathen prophecy 
was closely allied with sorcery and soothsaying; cf. Deut. xviii. 
9f., and Oehler on the Relation of Old Testament Prophecy to 
Heathen Divination (Tiib. 1861). The enumeration of the 
multifarious means and methods for forecasting the future is 
designed to show the multitude of delusive schemes for supply- 
ing the lack of true and real divine inspiration. Dawa, equi- 
valent to D°SY2, the same which in Deut. xviii. 10 is used along 
with piv. The explanation of the last-mentioned word is dis- 
puted. Some take it from 22, cloud = cloud-maker or storm- 
raiser ; others from }'Y, eye = fascinator, the idea being that of 
bewitching with the evil eye; see on Lev. xix. 26. The use of 
the word along with A201 vn, Dent. xviii. 10, favours the 
latter rendering, whereas no passage in which the word is used 


taken literally, were not in keeping with the historical facts. The LXX. 
omit also the clause from ‘‘ that will not serve” to ‘‘ king of Babylon 
and,” which is accordingly, and for other subjective reasons of taste, pro- 
nounced spurious by Hitz. ; but Graf justly opposes this. 
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in the Old Testament supports the sig. storm-raiser. “ That ql 
should remove you,” as is shown by the continuation of the 
infinitive by ‘AT. The false prophets delude the people, 
inducing them to rise in rebellion against Nebuchadnezzar, 
contrary to God’s will, and thus simply bringing about their 
expulsion from their land, i.e. removal into banishment. [2 
shows, as frequently, that the inevitable consequence of these 
persons’ proceedings is designed by them.—Ver. 11. The people, 
on the other hand, that bends under the yoke of the king of 
Babylon shall remain in its own land. For the great Asiatic 
conquerors contented themselves, in the first place, with tho- 
roughly subjecting the vanquished nations and imposing a 
tribute; only in the case of stubborn resistance or of insur- 
rection on the part of the conquered did they proceed to 
destroy the kingdoms and deport their populations. This 
Zedekiah and the ambassadors that had come to him might 
have learnt from Nebuchadnezzar’s course of action after the 
capture of Jerusalem under Jehoiachin, as compared with that 
in Jehoiakim’s time, had they not been utterly infatuated by 
the lying spirit of the false prophets, whose prophecies accom- 
modated themselves to the wishes of the natural heart. 

Vers. 12-15. To King Zedekiah Jeremiah addressed words 
of like import, saying: “ Bring your necks into the yoke of 
the king of Babylon, and serve him and his people, and ye shall 
live. Ver. 13. Why will ye die, thou and thy people, by sword, 
famine, and pestilence, as Jahveh hath spoken concerning the 
people that will not serve the king of Babylon? Ver. 14. And 
hearken not unto the words of the prophets that speak unto 
you: Ye shall not serve the king of Babylon; for they pro- 
phesy a lie unto you. Ver. 15. For I have not sent them, 
saith Jahveh, and they prophesy in my name falsely, that I 
might drive you ont and ye might perish, ye and the pro- 
phets that prophesy unto you.”’—The discourse addressed to 
the king in the plural, “ bring your necks,” etc., is explained 
by the fact that, as ver. 13 shows, in and along with the king 
his people are addressed. The imperative NM intimates the 
consequence of the preceding command. Ver. 13 gives the 
application of the threat in ver. 8 to King Zedekiah and his 
people; and ver. 14 f. gives the warning corresponding to 
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vers. 9 and 10 against the sayings of the lying prophets; cf. 
chap. xiv. 14 and xxiii, 16, 21. 

Vers. 16-22. The priests and all the people are warned to 
give no belief to the false prophesyings of a speedy restoration 
of the vessels carried off to Babylon.—Ver. 16. “Thus hath 
Jahveh said: Hearken not to the sayings of your prophets that 
prophesy unto you: Behold, the vessels of Jahveh’s house shall 
now shortly be brought again from Babylon; for they prophesy 
alie unto you. Ver. 17. Hearken not unto them; serve the 
king of Babylon and live; wherefore should this city become 
a desert? Ver. 18. But if they be prophets, and if the word 
of Jahveh be with them, let them now make intercession to 
Jahveh of hosts, that the vessels which are left in the house 
of Jahveh, and in the king’s house, and in Jerusalem, go 
not to Babylon. Ver. 19. For thus saith Jahveh of hosts con- 
cerning the pillars and the [brazen] sea and the frames, and 
concerning the other vessels that are left in this city, Ver. 20. 
Which Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon took not away when 
he carried away captive Jechoniah the son of Jehoiakim king 
of Judah from Jerusalem to Babylon, with all the nobles of 
Judah and Jerusalem. Ver. 21. For thus saith Jahveh of 
hosts, the God of Israel, concerning the vessels that are left in 
the house of Jahveh, and in the house of the king of Judah, 
and in Jerusalem: Ver. 22. To Babylon shall they be brought, 
and there shall they remain until the day that I visit them, 
saith Jahveh, and carry them up, and bring them back to this 

Jace.” 

: Here Jeremiah gives King Zedekiah warning that the pro- 
phecies of a speedy end to Chaldean bondage are lies, and 
that confidence in such lies will hurry on the ruin of the state. 
He at the same time disabuses the priests of the hope raised by 
the false prophets, that the vessels of the temple and of the 
palace that had been carried off at the time Jechoniah was 
taken to Babylon will very soon be restored; and assures them 
that such statements can only procure the destruction of the 
city, since their tendency is to seduce king and people to 
rebellion, and rebellion against the king of Babylon means the 
destruction of Jerusalem,—a prophecy that was but too soon 
fulfilled. The vessels of the temple, ver. 16, are the golden 
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vessels Solomon caused to be made (1 Kings vii. 48 f.), which 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried to Babylon, 2 Kings xxiv. 13. 
np2a9, from towards Babylon, i.e. from Babylon, whither they 
had been taken; cf. Ew. §216,8. ‘ Now shortly,” lit. hastily or 
speedily, i.e. ere long, cf. xxviii. 3, where the prophet Hananiah 
foretells the restoration of them within two years, in opposition 
to Jeremiah’s affirmation that the exile will last seventy years. 
To show more clearly the irreconcilableness of his own position 
with that of the false prophets, Jeremiah further tells what true 
prophets, who have the word of Jahveh, would do. They would 
betake themselves in intercession to the Lord, seeking to avert 
yet further calamity or punishment, as all the prophets sent by 
God, including Jeremiah himself, did, cf. vii. 16. They should 
endeavour by intercession to prevent the vessels that are still 
left in Jerusalem from being taken away. The extraordinary 
expression 383 ‘nie? has probably come from the omission of 
Jod from the verb, which should be read 382°. As it stands, it 
can only be imperative, which is certainly not suitable. ‘nenp is 
usually construed with the infinitive, but occasionally also with 
the éemp. jin.; with the imperf., which is what the sense here 
demands, in Ex. xx. 20; with the perf., Jer. xxiii. 14.—Of the 
temple furniture still remaining, he mentions in ver. 19 as most 
valuable the two golden pillars, Jachin and Boaz, 1 Kings vii. 
15 ff., the brazen sea, 1 Kings vii. 23 ff., and nisin, the artistic 
waggon frames for the basins in which to wash the sacrificial 
flesh, 1 Kings vii. 27 ff.; and he declares they too shall be 
carried to Babylon, as happened at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 2 Kings xxv. 13 ff. (inioa for intbana,)? 


1 These words are not given in LXX., and so Mov. and Hitz. pronounce 
them spurious. Haev., on the other hand, and with greater justice, says 
(Introd. ii. 2), that the LXX. omitted the words, because, according to an 
Alexandrian legend, the temple furniture was really very soon restored, 
even in Zedekiah’s time, ef. Baruch i. 8 ff.; sa that the false prophets 
were in the right. The passage cited fram Baruch does not indeed give a 
very rigorous proof of this. It alleges that the silver vessels which Zede- 
kiah had caused to be made after Jechoniah’s exile had been brought back 
by Baruch. But considering the innumerable arbitrary interferences of the 
LXX. with the text of Jeremiah, the omission of the words in question 
cannot justify the slightest critical suspicion of their genuineness. 

2 The statement in vers. 19-22 is wide and diffuse ; it is therefore con- 
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Chap. xxviii. AGAINST THE FALSE PROPHET Hananran.— 
Vers. 1-4, This man’s prophecy. At the same time, namely 
in the fourth year of Zedekiah (cf. rem. on xxvii. 1. The 
Chet. 13¥’2 is supported by xlvi. 2 and i. 59; the Keri nwa is 
an unnecessary alteration), in the fifth month, spake Hananiah 
the son of Azur,—a prophet not otherwise known, belonging to 
Gibeon, a city of the priests (Josh. xxi. 17; now Jib, a large 
village two hours north-west of Jerusalem; see on Josh. ix. 3), 
possibly therefore himself a priest,—in the house of the Lord, 
in the presence of the priests and people assembled there, saying : 
Ver. 2. “ Thus hath Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel, said : 
I break the yoke of the king of Babylon. Ver. 3. Within two 
years I bring again into this place the vessels of the honse 
of Jahveh, which Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon took 
away from this place and carried them to Babylon. Ver. 4. 
And Jechoniah, the son of Jehoiakim the king of Judah, and 
all the captives of Judah that went into Babylon, bring I again 
to this place, saith Jahveh; for I will break the yoke of the 
king of Babylon.”—The false prophet endeavours to stamp on 


densed in the LXX., but at the same time mutilated. From the fact Mov., 
with Hitz. agreeing thereto, concludes that the Hebr. text has been expanded 
by means of glosses. Graf has already shown in reply to this, that the hand 
of a later glossator interpolating materials from lii. 17, 2 Kings xxv. 18 and 
xxiv. 1 is not betrayed in the extended account of the furniture remaining, and 
of the occasion on which it was left behind. He goes on to show that it is 
rather the editorial hand of Baruch than the hand of the glossator that is to 
be presumed from the fact that, in consequence of the narrative part of ver. 
20, ver. 19 is repeated in ver. 21; and from the further fact that it is impos- 
sible here to discriminate the interpolated from the original matter. Graf 
has also so conclusively proved the worthlessness of the distinguishing 
marks of the glossator adduced by Mov. and Hitz., that we adopt in full 
his argument. Such marks are (we are told), (1) the seriptio plena of 
mio here, as contrasted with lii. 17, 2 Kings xxv. 18, 2 Chron. iv. 14, 
and of n'3\p°, as against xxiv. 1, xxvili. 4, xxix. 2; and yet the interpola- 
tions in vers. 19 and 20 aresaid to have been taken directly from lii. 17 and 
xxiv. 1. (2) The expression nh, which is alleged not to have come into 
use till the exile. But the fact of its standing here and in xxxix. 6 is enough 
to show it to have been earlier in use; cf. also 1 Kings xxi. 8,11; and 
since it is not used in xxiv. 1 and xxix. 2, it is certain that it has not been 
got from there. (3) The ‘slip-shod” myn, ver. 21, for nySyinen, 
ver. 18, which is, however, occasioned simply by the preceding accusative 
of place, ‘\9) mM) M3 (ver. 18 also T myn). 
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his prediction the impress of a true, God-inspired prophecy, by 
copying the title of God, so often used by J eremiah, “ J. ahveh 
of hosts, the God of Israel,” and by giving the utmost definite- 
ness to his promise: “ within two years” (in contrast to Jere- 
miah’s seventy years). ‘Two years” is made as definite as 
possible by the addition of D’2!: two years in days, te. in two 
full years. See on Gen. xli. 1, 2 Sam. xiii. 23. 

Vers. 5-11. Jeremiah’s reply.—First Jeremiah admits that 
the fulfilment of this prediction would be desirable (ver. 6), 
but then reminds his opponent that all the prophets of the Lord 
up till this time have prophesied of war and calamity (vers. 7 
and 8). So that if a prophet, in opposition to these witnesses of 
God, predicts nothing but peace and safety, then nothing short 
of the fulfilment of his prediction can make good his claim to 
be a true prophet (ver. 9).—Jeremiah’s answer is to this effect : ” 
Ver. 6. “ Amen (i.e. yea), may Jahveh so do! may Jahveh per- 
form thy words which thou hast prophesied, to bring again the 
vessels of Jahveh’s house and all the captives from Babylon into 
this place. Ver. 7. Only hear now this word that I speak in 
thine ears, and in the ears of all the people. Ver. 8. The prophets 
that were before me and before thee from of old, they pro- 
phesied concerning many lands and great kingdoms, of war, 
and of trouble, and of pestilence. Ver. 9. The prophet that 
prophesieth of peace, when the word of the prophet cometh to 
pass, shall be known as the prophet that Jahveh hath truly 
sent.”—As to }D8, yea, see on xi. 5. The scope of this assent 
is straightway defined in “ may Jahveh so do.” But in order 
that the hearers may not misunderstand his assent, Jeremiah 
proceeds to show that hitherto only threatening predictions 
have carried with them the presumption of their being true 
prophecies, inasmuch as it is these alone that have been in 
harmony with the predictions of all previous prophets. $8239 
(ver. 8) is explained by the fact that “the prophets” with the 
accompanying relative clause is made to precede absolute-wise. 
In the same absolute manner the clause “the prophet... 
peace” is disposed so that after the verb 1" the word 8°23 is re- 
peated. For ny many Mss. have 397? ; manifestly an adapta- 
tion to passages like xiv. 12, xxi. 9, xxiv. 10, xxvii. 8, 13, xxix, 
17 f., where sword, famine, and pestilence are mentioned to- 
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gether as three modes of visitation by God; whereas only the 
general word y7 seems in place here, when mentioned along- 
side of “war.” For this very reason Hitz. rejects 2)" as being 
the least difficult reading, while Ew. takes it under his protec- 
tion on account of the parallel passages, not considering that 
the train of thought is different here-—The truth expressed in 
ver. 9 is based on the Mosaic law concerning prophecy, Deut. 
xvili. 21 f., where the fulfilment of the prediction is given as 
the test of true, God-inspired prophecy. — Ver. 10 f. Had 
Hananiah been sent by the Lord, he might have been satisfied 
with Jeremiah’s opinion, and have contentedly awaited the 
issue. But instead of this, he seeks by means of violence to 
secure credence for his prophesying. He takes the yoke from 
off the neck of the prophet, and breaks it in pieces, as he re- 
peats before the people his former prediction: “Thus hath 
Jahveh said: Even so will I break the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon from the neck of all nations within two years.” 
—Thereupon Jeremiah went his way without answering a word, 
calmly entrusting to the Lord the vindication of the truth of 
His own word. 

Vers. 12-17. The Lord’s testimony against Hananiah.— 
Apparently not long after Jeremiah had departed, he received 
from the Lord the commission to go to Hananiah and to say to 
him: Ver. 13. “Thus saith Jahveh: Yokes of wood hast thou 
broken, but hast made in place of them yokes of iron. Ver. 14. 
For thus saith Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel: A yoke of 
iron I lay upon the neck of all these nations, that they may serve 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and they shall serve him; 
and the beasts of the field also have I given him.” When the 
prophet says: Yokes of wood hast thou broken, etc., we are 
not to understand him as speaking of the breaking of the 
wooden yoke Jeremiah had been wearing; he gives the deeper 
meaning of that occurrence. By breaking Jeremiah’s wooden 
yoke, Hananiah has only signified that the yoke Nebuchad- 
nezzar lays on the nations will not be so easily broken as a 
wooden one, but is of iron, i.e. not to be broken, The plural 
“yokes” is to be explained by the emblematical import of the 
words, and is not here to be identified, as it sometimes may 
be, with the singular, ver. 10. Ver. 14 shows in what sense 
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Hananiah put an iron yoke in the place of the wooden one: 
Jahveh will lay iron yokes on all nations, that they may serve 
the king of Babel. Hananiah’s breaking the wooden yoke 
does not alter the divine decree, but is made to contribute to 
its fuller revelation. With the last clause of ver. 14, cf. xxvii. 
6.—Hereupon Jeremiah forewarns the false prophets what is 
to be God’s punishment on them for their false and audacious 
declarations. Ver. 15. “ Hear now, Hananiah: Jahveh hath 
not sent thee, and thon hast made this people to believe a lie. 
Ver. 16. Therefore thus saith Jahveh : Behold, I cast thee from 
off the face of the earth; this year shalt thou die, for thou hast 
spoken rebellion against Jahveh.” “The year” = this year, 
as in Isa, xxxvii. 30. The words “for thou hast spoken,” etc., 
recall Deut. xiii. 6. They involve an application to Hananiah’s 
case of the command there given to put such a prophet to 
death, and show how it can with justice be said that the Lord 
will cast him from off the face of the earth. The verb anbwin 
is chosen for the sake of the play on anew NX>. God has not 
sent him as prophet to His people, but will send him away from 
off the earth, ¢.e. cause him to die.—In ver. 17 it is recorded 
that this saying was soon fulfilled. Hananiah died in the 
seventh month of that year, i.e. two months after his contro- 
versy with Jeremiali (cf. ver. 1). 


Chap. xxix. A LETTER FROM JEREMIAH TO THE CAPTIVES 
IN BaByYLon, TOGETHER WITH THREATENINGS AGAINST THEIR 
FALSE PROPHETS.—As in Jerusalem, so too in Babylon the 
predictions of the false prophets fostered a lively hope that 
the domination of Nebuchadnezzar would not last long, and 
that the return of the exiles to their fatherland would soon 
come about. The spirit of discontent thus excited must have 
exercised an injurious influence on the fortunes of the captives, 
and could not fail to frustrate the aim which the chastisement 
inflicted by God was designed to work ont, namely, the moral 
advancement of the people. Therefore Jeremiah makes use of 
an opportunity furnished by an embassy sent by King Zedekiah 
to Babel, to address a letter to the exiles, exhorting them to 
yield with submission to the lot God had assigned to them. He 
counsels them to prepare, by establishing their households there, 
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for a long sojourn in Babel, and to seek the welfare of that 
country as the necessary condition of their own. They must 
not let themselves be deceived by the false prophets’ idle pro- 
mises of a speedy return, since God will not bring them back 
and. fulfil His glorious promises till after seventy years have 
passed (vers. 4-14). Then he tells them that sore judgments 
are yet in store for King Zedekiah and such as have been left 
in the land (vers. 15-20); and declares that some of thei false 
prophets shall perish miserably (vers. 21-32). 

Vers. 1-3. Heading and Introduction.—The following circular 
is connected, in point of outward form, with the preceding dis- 
courses against the false prophets in Jerusalem by means of 
the words: “ And these are the words of the letter,” ete. The 
words of the letter, ze. the main contents of the letter, since it 
was not transcribed, but given in substance. “ Which the 
prophet Jeremiah sent from Jerusalem unto the residue of the 
elders of the captives, and to the priests and prophets, and to 
the whole people, which Nebuchadnezzar had carried away 
from Jerusalem to Babylon.” “The residue of the elders,” 
Hitz. and Graf understand of those elders who were not at the 
same time priests or prophets. On this Nig. pronounces: “ It 
is impossible that they can be right, for then ‘the residue of 
the elders of the captivity’ must have stood after the priests 
and prophets.” And though we hear of elders of the priests, 
there is no trace in the O. T. of elders of the prophets. Be- 
sides, the elders, whenever they are mentioned along with the 
priests, are universally the elders of the people. Thus must we 
understand the expression here also. “The residue of the 
elders” can only be the remaining, ‘de. still surviving, elders of 
the exiles, as 2M is used also in xxxix. 9 for those still in life. 
But there is no foundation for the assumption by means of 
which Gr. seeks to support his interpretation, namely, that the 
place of elders that died was immediately filled by new appoint- 
ments, so that the council of the elders must always have been 
regarded as a whole, and could not come to be a residue or 
remnant. Jeremiah could not possibly have assumed the exist- 
ence of such an organized governing authority, since in this 
very letter he exhorts them to set about the establishment of 
regular system in their affairs. ‘The date given im ver. 2: 
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“after that Jechoniah the king, and the sovereign lady, and 
the courtiers, the princes of Judah and Jerusalem, the work- 
men and smiths, were gone away from Jerusalem,” points to 
the beginning of Zedekiah’s reign, to the first or second year of 
it. With this the advice given to the captives in the letter 
harmonizes well, namely, the counsel to build houses, plant 
gardens, etc.; since this makes it clear that they had not been 
long there. The despatch of this letter is usually referred to 
the fourth year of Zedekiah’s reign, because in xxviii. 1 this 
year is specified. But the connection in point of matter be- 
tween the present chapter and chap. xxviii. does not necessarily 
imply their contemporaneonsness, although that is perfectly 
possible; and the fact that, according to li. 59, Zedekiah him- 
self undertook a journey to Babylon in the fourth year of his 
reign, does not exclude the possibility of an embassy thither in 
the same year. The going away from Jerusalem is the emi- 
gration to Babylon; cf. xxiv. 1, 2 Kings xxiv. 15, 17°39, the 
queen-mother, see on xiii. 18. O°D"D are the officials of the 
court; not necessarily eunuchs. Both words are joined to the 
king, because these stood in closest relations to him. Then 
follows without copula the second class of emigrants, the princes 
of Judah and Jerusalem, ?.e. the heads of the tribes, septs, and 
families of the nation. The artisans form the third class. This 
disposes of the objections raised by Mov. and Hitz. against the 
genuineness of the words “ princes of Judah and Jerusalem,” 
their objections being based on the false assumption that these 
words were an exposition of “courtiers.” Cf. against this,2 Kings 
xxiv. 15, where along with the o’‘p™p the heads of tribes and 
families are comprehended under the head of 7185 ‘an, Ver. 
3. “By the hand” of Elasah is dependent on “sent,” ver. 1. 
The men by whom Jeremiah sent the letter to Babylon are not 
further known. Shaphan is perhaps the same who is mentioned 
in xxvi. 24. We have no information as to the aim of the 
embassy. 

Vers. 4-14. At ver. 4 the contents of the letter begin. 
Jeremiah warns the people to prepare for a lengthened sojourn 
in Babylonia, and exhorts them to settle down there. Ver. 5. 
“ Build houses and dwell (therein), and plant gardens and eat 
the fruit of them, Ver. 6. Take wives and beget sons and 
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daughters, and take for your sons wives and give your daugh- 
ters to husbands, that they may bear sons and daughters; and 
increase there and not diminish. Ver. 7. And seek the safety 
of the city whither I have carried you captive, and pray for it 
to Jahveh, and in its safety shall be safety to you.’ The im- 
peratives “increase and not diminish” give the consequence of 
what has been said just before. “The city whither I have carried 
you captive” is not precisely Babylon, but every place whither 
separate companies of the exiles have been transported. And 
pray for the city whither yon are come, because in this you 
further your own welfare, instead of looking for advantage to 
yourselves from the fall of the Chaldean empire, from the 
calamity of your heathen fellow-citizens.— With this is suitably 
joined immediately the warning against putting trust in the 
delusive hopes held out by the false prophets. ‘For thus saith 
Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel: Let not your prophets, that 
are in the midst of you, and your soothsayers, deceive you, and 
hearken not to your dreams which ye cause to be dreamed; for 
falsely they prophesy to you in my name; I have not sent them, 
saith Jahveh.” o'2N is somewhat singular, since we have no 
other example of the Hiph. of nbn in its sig. dream (in Isa. 
xxxvill. 16 the Hiph. of the same root means to preserve in 
good health); but the Hiph. may here express the people’s 
spontaneity in the matter of dreams: which ye cause to be 
dreamed for you (Hitz.). Thus there would be no need to alter 
the reading into 02n; a precedent for the defective spelling 
being found in OY, 2 Chron. xxviii. 23. What the false pro- 
phets gave out is not expressly intimated, but may be gathered 
from the context ver. 10, namely, that the yoke of Babylon would 
soon be broken and captivity come to au end.—This warning is 
justified in vers. 10-14, where God’s decree is set forth. The 
deliverance will not come about till after seventy years; but 
then the Lord will fulfil to His people His promise of grace. 
Ver. 10. “For thus saith Jahveh: When as seventy years are 
fulfilled for Babylon, I will visit you, and perform to you my 
good word, to bring you back to this place. Ver. 11. For I 
know the thoughts that I think toward you, saith Jahveh, 
thoughts of peace and not for evil, to give you (a) destiny and 
hope. Ver. 12. And ye will call upon me, and go and pray 
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unto me, and I will hear you. Ver. 13. And ye will seek me, 
and find me, if ye search for me with all your heart. Ver. 14. 
And I will let myself be found of you, saith Jahveh, and will 
turn your captivity, and gather you out of all the peoples and 
from all the places whither I have driven yon, saith Jahveh, 
and will bring you again to the place whence I have carried 
you away.”—NN2D ‘BD, according to the measure of the fulfil- 
ment of seventy years for Babel. These words point back to 
chap. xxv. 11f., and we must reckon from the date of that 
prediction. “PB c. accus. sig. to visit in a good sense, to look 
favourably on one and take his part. “My good word” is ex- 
pounded by the following infinitive clause. Ver. 11. “T know 
my thoughts” is not to be taken, as by Jerome, J. D. Mich., etc., 
as in contrast with the false prophets: I know, but they do 
not. This antithesis is not in keeping with what follows. The 
meaning is rather: Although I appoint so long a term for the 
fulfilment of the plan of redemption, yet fear not that I have 
utterly rejected you; I know well what my design is in your 
regard. My thoughts toward you are thoughts of good, not of 
evil. Although now I inflict lengthened sufferings on you, yet 
this chastisement but serves to bring about your welfare in the 
future (Chr. B. Mich., Graf, etc.).—To give you MN NX, lit. 
last, ze. issue or future, and hope. For this sig. cf. Job viii. 7, 
Prov. v. 4, etc. This future destiny and hope can, however, 
only be realized if by the sorrows of exile you permit your- 
selves to be brought to a knowledge of your sins, and return 
penitent to me. ‘Then ye will call on me and pray, and I will 
hear you. “And ye will go,” ver. 12, is not the apodosis to 
“ye will call,” since there is no further explanation of it, and 
since the simple 427 can neither mean to go away satisfied nor 
to have success. “Go” must be taken with what follows: go 
to the place of prayer (Ew., Umbr., Gr., Nag.). In ver. 13 
‘n& is to be repeated after “find.” Vers. 12 and 13 are a re- 
newal of tlie promise, Dent. iv. 29, 30; and ver. 14 is a brief 
summary of the promise, Deut. xxx. 3-5, whence is taken the 
graphic expression MIY NY WW; see on that passage.—There- 
after in 

Vers. 15-20. Jeremiah informs the captives of the judgment 
that is to fall on such as are still left inthe land. Ver. 15. “If 
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ye say: Jahveh hath raised us up prophets in Bahylon—Ver. 
16. Yea, thus saith Jahveh of the king that sitteth upon the 
throne of David, and of all the people that dwelleth in this city, 
your brethren that are not gone forth with you into captivity, 
Ver. 17. Thus saith Jahveh of hosts: Behold, I send amongst 
them the sword, famine, and pestilence, and make them like 
horrible figs, that cannot be eaten for badness, Ver. 18. And 
hunt after them with the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, 
and give them to be abused to all the kingdoms of the earth, to 
be a curse, and an astonishment, and a hissing, and a reproach 
among all the peoples whither I have driven them; Ver. 19. 
Inasmuch as they have not hearkened to my words, saith 
Jahveh, wherewith I sent to them my servants the prophets, 
from early morning on sending them, and ye have not hearkened, 
saith Jahveh. Ver. 20. But ye, hear the word of Jahveh, all 
ye captives whom I have sent from Jerusalem to Babylon.”— 
The design with which Jeremiah tells the captives of this 
judgment may be gathered from the terms of ver. 15, with 
which this prophecy is introduced: God hath raised up to us 
prophets in Babel (7933, lit. as far as Babel, zc. extending His 
agency so far beyond the bounds of Judah). Hence it is clear 
that the announcement of judgment to come on those left in 
the land is in direct opposition to the predictions of the prophets 
that had appeared in Babylon. These prophesied a swift end 
to Chaldean domination and an immediate return of the exiles 
to their fatherland. So long as one of David’s posterity sat on 
his throne in Jerusalem, and so long as the kingdom of Judah 
was maintained, the partial captivity of the people and removal 
of the plundered treasures of the temple would appear asa 
calamity which might soon be repaired. The false prophets in 
Babylon laid, therefore, great stress on the continued existence 
of the kingdom, with its capital and the temple, in their efforts 
to obtain belief amongst the exiles. As Nig. justly remarks, 
it was to take this ground from beneath their feet that Jeremiah 
predicted expulsion and destruction against the people of Jeru- 
salem. The prophecy does indeed bear upon the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, “but not in the first reference; its immediate 
purpose was to overthrow the foundations on which the false 
prophets of the exile stood” (Nig.). Taken thus, these verses 
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form an integral part of the message sent by J eremiah to the 
exiles, which was of no small weight for quieting the excitement, 
nourished by the false prophets, which reigned amongst them. 
One is struck by the want of connection between vers. 15 and 
16. The beginning of ver. 16, “ Yea, thus saith,” comes directly 
after the end of ver. 15 without any joining link. Nag. holds 
the ‘2 to be the pleonastic *2 which often introduces a saying. 
But its position before the “ thus saith” makes this impossible. 
Here it serves to strengthen the asseveration: yea, thus fitly 
introducing what Jahveh says to the contrary; and vers. 15 
and 16 are, tersely and immediately, set over against one another. 
“Tf ye say” means: as regards your saying that Jahveh hath 
raised you up prophets in Babylon, the answer is: Thus hath 
Jahveh said. This is the connection of ver. 16 with ver. 15.1 
“ Your brethren that,” ete., is co-ordinate with all the people.” 
The words: “I make them like horrible figs,” make allusion to 
the vision in chap. xxiv. 2 ff., but do not imply that this vision 


1 By the above exposition of the connection and progress of the thought, 
are disposed of all the objections that have been brought by Houb., Lud. 
Capp., Ven., etc., against the genuineness of these verses, or, at least, 
against the true position for them. The fact of their being wanting in the 
LXX., on which Hitz. mainly grounds his charge of spuriousness, proves 
nothing more than that these translators were unable to understand the 
train of thought in the verses, especially seeing that the substance of them 
has several times been expressed by Jeremiah, particularly vers. 17 and 18; 
xxiv. 9, 10, cf. xv. 4, xix. 8; with ver. 19 cf. vii. 18,25 f. Against the 
attempts to alter the text, Graf’s remarks are admirable: ‘‘ Jt is much 
easier to explain how the passage was omitted as out of place by the LXX. 
than to show how it could have been introduced as aninterpolation, Itis too 
long for a mere marginal gloss that had ata later time found its way into 
the text; and why it should have been placed here, would remain all the 
more incomprehensible if it were so wholly unconnected with the body of 
the text. We cannot admit that it is merely an erroneous displacement of 
ver. 15, which originally stood before ver. 21; since it is less likely that 
ver. 16 could have come directly after ver. 14. In respect of form, vers. 
16-20 is connected with and forms a continuation of what precedes. Ver. 
20 implies the presence of ver. 16 as an antithesis, and at the same time 
completes again the connection that had been interrupted with ver. 15, 
and leads on to ver. 21 ff. Connection in thought seems to be wanting 
ouly because ver. 16 does not express the connecting idea, and because the 
contrast is so abrupt.”—The other arguments adduced by Hitz. to throw 
suspicion on the passage, we can afford to pass over as wholly without force. 
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was known to the exiles, for they are quite intelligible to him 
who knows nothiug of chap. xxiv. (Nig.). The adject. W¥ is 
found only here, from “YY, shudder; horrible, that on tasting 
which one shudders. With ver. 18, cf. xxiv. 9. “ Wherewith I 
sent my servants,” z.c. commissioned them. This verb construed 
with double accus. as in 2 Sam. xi. 22, Isa. lv. 11. “Ye have 
not hearkened,” the 2d pers. instead of the 3d, is hardly to be 
explained by the fact that the prophet here cites in full an often 
quoted saying (Hitz., Nig., etc.). The reason is that the pro- 
phet is thinking of the exiles also as having been equal to their 
brethren remaining in Judah in the matter of not hearkening. 
Thus the way is prepared for the summons: But ye, hear, 
ver. 20. 

Vers, 21-23. After having set forth the divine determination, 
the prophet’s letter addresses itself specially against the false 
prophets and tells them their punishment from God. Ver. 21. 
“Thus saith Jahveh, the God of hosts, of Ahab the son of 
Kolaiah, and of Zedekiah the son of Maaseiah, who prophesy 
to you in my name falsely: Behold, I give them into the hand 
of Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, that he may smite 
them before your eyes. Ver. 22. And of them shall be taken 
up a curse by all the exiles of Judah that are in Babylon, 
saying: Jahveh make thee like Zedekiah and like Ahab, whom 
the king of Babylon roasted in the fire, Ver. 23. Because they 
have done folly in Israel, and have committed adultery with 
their neighbours’ wives, and have spoken in my name lying 
words which I have not commanded them. But I know it and 
am witness, saith Jahveh.”—Beyond what is here told, we know 
nothing of these two pseudo-prophets. The name 288 is 
written in ver. 20 without 8; thus the Kametz comes to be. 
under the m, and in consequence of this the Pathach is changed 
into a Seghol. “Smite,” ie. slay. The manner of their death 
is called, probably with allusion to the name Kolaiah, nP, roast, 
burn in a heated furnace; a mode of execution usual in Babylon, 
acc. to Dan. iii. 6. This punishment is to fall on them because 
of two kinds of sin: 1. Because they have done folly in Israel, 
namely, committed adultery with their neighbours’ wives; 2. 
Because they have prophesied falsely in the name of Jahveh. 
Except in Josh. vii. 15, the phrase: commit folly in Israel, is 
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always used of the grosser sins of uncleanness; see on Gen. 
xxxiv.7. So here also.—The Chet. yn is expounded in the Keri 
by y7153, according to which there has been a transposition of the 
letters } and ', as in ii. 25, viii. 6, ete. Still the article here is 
extraordinary, since 7Y has none. Therefore J. D. Mich., Ew., 
Hitz., Graf suppose we should read Y7' 37, the 8 having been 
dropped from sim in seriptio continua, as it often is, especially 
after *, in 8°27 and other words, cf. xix. 15, xxix. 16, 1 Kings 
xxi. 29, etc. sainis then the copula between subject and pre- 
dicate, as in Isa. xliii. 25; cf. Ew. § 297, 5. 

Vers. 24-32. Threatening against the false prophet Shemaiah. 
—Jeremiah’s letter to the exiles (vers. 1-23) had excited 
great indignation among the false prophets in Babylon, who 
predicted speedy restoration. One of them, named Shemaiah, 
wrote accordingly letters to Jerusalem addressed to the people, 
and especially to the priest Zephaniah, who held the highest 
place in the management of the temple, insisting that he should 
immediately take steps to punish Jeremiah and check his 
labours (vers. 24-28). When Zephaniah read this letter to 
Jeremiah, the latter received from God the commission to tell 
the pseudo-prophet of the punishment awaiting him, that he 
and his race should perish and not survive Israel’s liberation 
(vers. 29-32).—This threatening accordingly dates from a 
somewhat later time than the letter, vers. 1-23, since it was its 
arrival and influence upon the exiles that led Shemaiah to write 
to Jerusalem that letter, to which the threatening of the present 
verse is the reply. But on account of their historical connec- 
tion, the letter of Jeremiah and that of Shemaiah were, at the 
publication of Jeremiali’s prophecies, placed the one after the 
other.—From the introductory clause of ver. 24: “And to 
Shemaiah the Nehelamite thou shalt speak thus,” we might 
conclude, with Graf, that what Jeremiah had to say was not 
addressed by letter to Shemaiah himself; and hold it to have 
sufficed that he shonld read it, like all the exiles, in the letter 
which doubtless found its way to Babylon. But this is incom- 
patible with the command of God, ver. 31: Send to all the 
captives, saying, etc. For it was only by writing that Jeremiah 
could send to the exiles the sentence from God on Shemaiah 
that follows in ver. 31. The introductory clause is therefore 
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interposed by the author of the book to form a link of connec- 
tion between the two utterances regarding the psendo-prophets 
at Babylon, We cannot make sure whether “the Nehela- 
mite” refers the man to a family or toa place of which we 
know nothing else. Ver. 25. Next the introduction to the 
divine sentence comes (from “ Because thon” on) a statement 
of the occasion that called for it, which extends to ver. 28. Then 
in vers. 29-31 we are told that Zephaniah read to Jeremiah 
’ the letter he had received from Shemaiah in Babylon, and that 
Jeremiah was then commissioned by God to intimate to 
Shemaiah the pnnishment to be sent on him by God for his 
false and seducing prophecies. Then, again, attached to the 
preliminary statement by “therefore,” the introductory phrase 
“Thus saith Jahveh” is repeated, and what the Lord said 
follows.—Ver. 25. “ Because thou hast sent in thy name (with- 
out divine commission) letters to all the people in Jerusalem, 
and to Zephaniah the son of Maaseiah the priest, and to all 
the priests, saying.” OSD may be a single letter, cf. 2 Kings 
x. 1, 2; but since these were sent to the people, the priest 
Zephaniah, and all the people, the word doubtless means here 
letters in the plural. As to Zephaniah ben Maaseiah, see at 
xxi, 1.—In vers. 26-28 follows the main substance of the letter : 
“ Jahveh hath set thee to be priest in the stead of the priest 
Jehoiada, that there should be officers in the house of Jahveh 
for every man that is mad and prophesieth, that thou shouldest 
put him in the stocks and in neck-irons. Ver. 27. And, now, 
why hast thou not restrained Jeremiah of Anathoth, that pro- 
phesieth to yon? Ver. 28. For therefore hath he sent to us to 
Babylon (a letter) to the effect : It will last long; build honses 
and dwell (therein), and plant gardens and eat the fruit of 
them.” Zephaniah occupied, acc. to ver. 26, the post of a chief 
officer of the temple, was a chief warden, as Pashur had been 
before him, xxi. 1, who had charge of the police regnlations of 
the temple. In the stead of the priest Jehoiada. These words 
Grot., Hitz., and Gr. refer to the high priest Jehoiada under 
King Joash, 2 Kings xi. 18, who set up officers (NPB) over 
the temple. But this view cannot be reconciled with the words of 
the text: “Jahveh hath set thee to be priest in Jehoiada’s stead, 
that there should be officers;” since from these unambiguous 
VOL. I. 20 
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words, Zephaniah filled the same post as Jehoiada had done, 
and was his successor in office. The other well-known Jehoiada 
was high priest, who appointed officers ; Zephaniah, on the other 
hand was only “the second priest,” and as such had charge of 
the temple arrangements and of public order there. Nor is 
there any hint here or elsewhere that Zephaniah was the im- 
mediate successor of Pashur in this office, nor any indication to 
make it unlikely that Jehoiada held the post after Pashur and 
that Zedekiah succeeded him. The plural “ officers” is general : 
that at all times there should be officers. “For every man that 
is mad and prophesieth.” 32, the deranged or mad person, 
is here closely associated with 82202, him that bears himself as 
prophet. The former word is used in the evil sense of the 
apparently deranged behaviour of the man on whom the Spirit 
of God has laid hold, 2 Kings ix. 11, Hos. ix. 7. The idea is 
not: for (or against) every prophet, but: for every madman 
that plays the prophet. The temple, i.e. the outer court of the 
temple, was the usual place for prophets to take their stand. 
Shemaiah accordingly means that it was the duty of the chief 
warden of the temple to repress attempts to speak in the temple 
on the part of pretended prophets, by putting such persons in 
stocks and irons. As to NDB, see on xx. 2. PI¥ is dar. Dey. 
It certainly does not mean prison after poy, in Samaritan = 


clausit; but apparently neck-irons after sj, necklace, ring. 


Since both words are used together here, and since the meaning 
is apparently that Jeremiah should be put into both instruments 
at once, Hitz. conjectures that both together were needed to 
make the stocks complete, but that each had its own proper 
name, because it was possible to fix in the neck, leaving hands 
and feet free, or conversely, as in xx. 2.—7¥3, rebuke, check by 
threats, restrain, cf. Ruth ii. 16, Mal. iii. 11, ete. “For there- 
fore,” sc. just because thou hast not restrained him from pro- 
phesying he has sent to Babylon. n2¥ with “xd following, 
send to say, means: to send a message or letter as follows. 
NOT DIN bx? Hitz. renders: for he thought: it (Babylon) is 
far away; Jeremiah’s meaning being, that in Jerusalem they 
would know nothing about his letter he was sending to Babylon. 
But such a hidden purpose is utterly foreign to the character of 
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the prophet. He had publicly predicted in Jerusalem the long 
seventy years’ duration of the exile; and it was not likely to 
occur to him to wish to make a secret of the letter of like 
import which he sent to Babylon. Besides, Hitz.’s interpreta- 
tion is forced. Since there is no 76ND before ovn3 332, the niond 
before M398 can only be introductory to the contents of the 
letter. For AN used of duration in time, ef. 2 Sam. iii. 1, 
Job xi. 9. “ Long-lasting it is,” se. your sojourn in Babylon. 
These words give the burden of his prophecy, that on which he 
founded his counsel: build houses, ete.—Ver. 29. Zephaniah 
read aloud to Jeremiah the letter he had received from Babylon. 
With what design, we are not told; probably simply to inform 
him of the proceedings of the pseudo-prophets in Babylon. If 
we may judge by xxi. 1 and xxxvii. 3, Zephaniah seems to have 
been friendly to Jeremiah._—Ver. 30 ff. In consequence of this, 
Jeremiah received from the Lord the commission to predict to 
Shemaiah his punishment at the hand of God, and to send the 
prediction to all that are in Babylon in banishment. With ver. 
310, cf. xxviii. 15. The punishment is this: Shemaiah shall 
have no posterity among his people, #.e. of his children none 
shall be left amongst the people, nor shall he see, 7.¢. experience, 
have any share in the blessings which the Lord will yet bestow 
upon His people. The extinction of his race and his own 
exclusion from the privilege of seeing the day of Israel’s re- 
demption are the punishment that is to fall on him for his 
rebellion against the commandment of the Lord. With ‘3 
‘3 19D cf. xxviii. 16. 
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unacquainted with the fact that, whatever may ho the errors of the Romish Church ite 
more enlightened members are, as a rule, free f . 


nligt rom that idolatry of the letter of Scrip- 
ture which is one of the most dangerous faults of ultra-Protestantism.’—Literary World 
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THE PREACHERS OF SCOTLAND FROM THE 
SIXTH TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


TWELFTH SERIES OF CUNNINGHAM LECTURES. 
By W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF APOLOGETICS AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY, THE NEW COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 


‘ Exceedingly intsresting and well worth reading both for information and pleasure. 


.. . A better review of Scottish preaching from an svangslical standpoint could not be 
desired.’—Scotsman. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


THE THEOLOGY 
THEOLOGIANS OF SCOTLAND, 


CHIEFLY OF THE 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Being one of the ‘Cunningham Lectures.’ 


By JAMES WALKER, D.D., Carnwatu. 


‘These pages glow with fervent and eloquent rejoinder to the cheap scorn and 
scurrilous satire poured out upon evangelical theology as it has been developed north 
of the Tweed.’'—British Quarterly Review. 

‘We do not wonder that in their delivery Dr. Walker's lectures excited great interest ; 
we should have wondered far more if they had not done so.—Mr. SpurcEon in Sword 
and Trowel. 


In Two Vols., 8vo, price 21s., 


A SYSTEM OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


BY THE LATE 


W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., LL.D., 


PRINCIPAL OF THE THEOLOGICAL HALL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
IN SCOTLAND. 


‘A work like this is of priceless advantage. It is the testimony of a powerful and 
accomplishsd mind to ths supreme authority of the Scriptures, a lucid and orderly 
exhibition of their contents, and a vindication, at once logical, scholarly, and conclusive, 
of their absolute sufficiency and abiding truthfulness. It isa pleasure to read lectures 
so vigorous and comprehensive in their grasp, so subtle in their dialect, so reverent in 
spirit, and so seversly chaste in their style. There are scores of men who would suffer 
no loss if for the next couple of years they read no other hook than this. To master it 
thoroughly would be an incalculable gain.’—Baptist Magazine. ’ 

‘This is probably the most interesting and echolarly system of theology on the lings 
of orthodoxy which has seen the light.’"——Literary World. ix. ; 

‘This has been characterised as probably the most valuable contribution which our 
country has mads to theology during the present century, and we do not think this an 
exaggerated estimate.’ —Scottish Congregationalist. : : ; 

‘Oh, that Scotland and Congregationalism had many worthies like Dr. Lindsay 
Alexander! .. . The ripe man, full of rich experience aud heavenly knowledge, will 
prize each leaf, and give himeelf a glorious drilling as he masters chapter by chapter.’— 
Mr. Spurnceon in The Sword and Trowel. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF MAN. 
DISCUSSIONS BEARING ON THE ATONEMENT. 
By D. W. SIMON, PuD. (Tt), 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL HALL, EDINEURGH ; 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE BIBLE, AN OUTGROWTH OF THEOCRATIC LIFE. 


CONTENTS :—Introduction. Car. I. The Atonement and the Kingdom of God. 
Il. The Constitution of Humanity. JII. Relations of Man to God. IV. 
Hebrew Sin-Offerings, with Ethnic Parallels. V. The Anger of God. VI. For- 
giveness of Sin. VII. Passio Christi. VIII. The Passion of Christ and the 
Passion of Mau. IX. The Atonement and Prayer: an ‘Argumentum ad 
Hominem.’ X. The Historical Influence of the Death of Christ. 


‘A thoughtful, able, and learned discussion. . , , The author is full of his subject, 
and handles the literature of it with the facility which comes of sound and laborious 
application of his mind to it. There is no student of theology who would not be 
benefited hy a careful and respectful study of thie volume.—Literary Churchman. 

‘ A book of interest and importance. ... Dr. Simon throws hie heart into his work, 
and his hook is warmed throughout hy deep feeling. . . . It is elaborated by Dr. Simon 
with singular power. Oxford undergraduates, reading for the theological school, will 
find themselves unable to neglect this work.’—Saturday Review. 

‘Dr. Simon has produced a series of discussions of great value, vigorous, com- 
prehensive in their grasp, philosophical in tone, and rich in theological scholarship. It 
is lucidly written, and is full of suggestive force.—Baptist Magazine. 

‘ Possesses merits which are likely to give it high rank among modern discussions on 
the atonement... . We most heartily commend to our readers this vigorous, thought- 
ful, and devout volumo.’—Literary World. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


THE BIBLE 


AN OUTGROWTH OF THEOGRATIC LIFE. 


‘A more valuable and suggestive book has not recently come into our hands.’— 
British Quarterly Review. 

‘This book will well repay perusal. It contains a great deal of learning aa well as 
ingenuity, and the etyle is clear..—Guardian, 

‘A book of ahsorbing interest, and well worthy of study.’—Afethodist New Connexion 
Magazine. 

‘Dr. Simon’s little book is worthy of the most careful attention.’—Baptist. 

‘We have read the hook with much appreciation, and heartily commend it to all 
interested in the subject with which it deals.’—Scottish Congregationalist, 


Just published, in demy 8vo, price 14s., 


SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


By Dr. J. A. DORNER, 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, BERLIN. 
Epirep By Dr. A. DORNER. 
TRANSLATED BY 
Proressor C. M. MEAD, D.D., anp Rev. R. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A, 


‘This nohle book is the crown of the Systematic Theology of the i 
a masterpiece. It is the fruit of a lifetime of profound Feeeascheaeen 1 wiles 
sophical, biblical, and historical sources of theology. The system of Deine i 
comprehensive, profound, evaugelical, and catholic. It rises into the clear hi : of 
Christian thought ahove the strifes of Scholasticism, Rationalism and Mysti sete Tt 
is, indeed, comprehensive of all that is valuahle in these three types of h Leta ’ 
pee O. A. Briaes, D.D. aman thought. 

‘There rested on his whole heing a consecration such i ‘i 
of a thorough sanctification of the inmost nature, and Se ihe ek ee mobility 
wisdom.’—Professor Wrss, guity of a matured 

‘This is the last work we shall obtain from the able 
it may he said that it fitly crowue the edifice of hia manifold seas: grower, and 
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GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


BEING 


Grimm's WHilke’s Clabis Nobt Testamenti, 


TRANSLATED, REVISED, AND ENLARGED 
RY 


JOSEPH HENRY THAYER, D.D., 


BUSSEY PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION IN THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


: sees the close of the year 1862, the ‘‘ Arnoldische Buchhandlung ” 
in Leipzig published the First Part of a Greek-Latin Lexicon of the 
New Testament, prepared, upon the basis of the ‘‘Clavis Novi Testamenti 
Philologica” of C. G. Wilke (second ‘edition, 2 vols. 1851), by Professor 0." L. 
WintpaLp Grimm of Jena. In his Prospectus Professor Grimm announced it 
as his purpose not only (in accordance with the improvements in classical lexico- 
graphy embodied in the Paris edition of Stephen’s Thesaurus and in the fifth 
edition of Passow’s Dictionary edited by Rost and his coadjutors) to exhibit the 
historical growth of a word’s significations, and accordingly in selecting his 
vouchers for New Testament usage to show at what time and in what class of 
writers a given word became current, but also duly to notice the usage of the 
Septuagint and of the Old Testament Apocrypha, and especially to produce a 
Lexicon which should correspond to the present condition of textual criticism, 
of exegesis, and of biblical theology. He devoted more than seven years to his 
task. The successive Parts of his work received, as they appeared, the out- 
spoken commendation of scholars diverging as widely in their views as Hupfeld 
and Hengstenberg; and since its completion in 1868 it bas been generally 
acknowledged to be by far the best Lexicon of the New Testament extant.’ 


« 


‘I regard it as a work of the greateet importance. .. . It seeme to me a work show- 
ing the most patient diligence, and the most carefully arrauged collection of useful and 
helpful references. —THE BisHor oF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL, eh 

‘The use of Professor Grimm’s book for years hag convinced me that it is not only 
unqueetionably the hest among existing New Testament Lexicons, but that, apart from 
all comparigous, it is a work of the highest intrineic merit, and one which is admirably 
adapted to initiate a learner into an acquaintance with the language of the New Testa- 
ment. It ought to be regarded ae one of the first and most necessary requisites for the 
study of the New Testament, and consequently for the study of theology in general.’— | 
Professor Emin ScuRER. : : 

‘Thi is indeed a noble volume, and satisfies in these daye of advancing scholarship 
avery great want. It is certainly unequalled in ite lexicography, and invaluable in its 
literary perfectuess. . . . It should, will, must make for itself a place in the library of 
all those students who want to be thoroughly furnished for the work of understanding, 
expounding, aud applying the Word of God.’—Epangelical Magazine. ; 

*Undouhtedly, the best of ite kind. Beautifully printed and well tranelated, with 
some corrections and improvements of the original, it will be prized by students of the 
Christian Scriptures.’— Atheneum. ee, 
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By BERNHARD PUNJER. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY W. HASTIE, B.D. 
Wirn A PREFACE BY Proressor FLINT, D.D., LL.D. 


‘The merits of Piinjer’s history are not difficult to discover; on the contrary, they 
are of the kind which, as the French say, sautent aux yeux. The language is almost 
everywhere as plain and easy to apprehend as, considering the nature of the matter 
conveyed, it could be made. The style is simple, natural, and direct; the only sort of 
style appropriate to the subject. The amount of information imparted is most exten- 
sive, and strictly relevant. Nowhere else will a student get nearly so much knowledge 
as to what has been thought and written, within the area of Christendom, on the philo- 
sophy of religion. He must he an excessively learned man in that department who has 
nothing to learn from this book.'—Extract from the Preface. : ; . 

‘Piinjer’s “History of the Philosophy of Religion” is fuller of information on its 
subject than any other book of the kind that I have either seen or heard of. The writing 
in it is, on the whole, clear, simple, and uninvolved. The Translation appears to me 
true to the German, and, at the same time, a piece of very satisfactory English. I should 
think the work would prove useful, or even indispensahle, as well for clergymen as for 
professors and studeuts.’—Dr. Hurcuison STIRLING. 

“A book of wide and most detailed research, showing trne philosophic grasp.’— 
Professor H. CALDERWOOD. 

‘We consider Dr. Piinjer’s work the most valuable contribution to this snhject which 
has yet appeared.’—Church Bells. 

‘Remarkahle for the extent of ground covered, for systematic arrangement, Incidity 
of expression, and jndicial impartiality.'—London Quarterly Review. 
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HANDBOOK OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 
By CARL FRIEDRICH KEIL, 


DOCTOR AND PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, 


Third Improved and Corrected Edition. 


Nore.—This third edition is virtually a new book, for the learned Anthor has made 
large additions and corrections, bringing it up to the present state of knowledge. 

‘This work is the standard scientific treatise on Biblical Archeology. Itis a very 
mine of learning.’—John Bull. 

‘No mere dreary mass of details, but a very luminous, philosophical, and suggestive 
treatise. Many chapters are not simply invaluable to the student, hut have also very 
direct homiletic usefulness.'\—Literary World. 

‘A mine of biblical information, out of which the diligent student may dig precious 
treasures.’— The Rock. 

‘ Keil’s Biblical Archwology will be a standard work from the day of its appearance.’ 
—Presbyterian Review. si 
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THE FORM OF THE CHRISTIAN TEMPLE. 


Being a Treatise on the Constitution of the 
New Testament Church. 
By THOMAS WITHEROW, D.D., LLD., 


PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY IN MAGEE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY, 


‘We welcome the appearance of another work from the scholar] i 
. - « No such able discussion of tho constituti f th eee ee, Bene Cece 
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In Two Vols., demy 8vo.—Vol. L. now ready, price 10s. 6d., 


A NEW COMMENTARY 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


By Proresson FRANZ DELITZSCH, D.D. 


Mes CLARK have pleasure in intimating, ‘that by special arrangement 
with the author they are publishing a translation of the Fifth Edition, 
thoroughly revised, and in large part re-written, of this standard Commentary. 
The learned author, who has for ® generation been one of the foremost’ biblical 
scholars of Germany, and who is revered alike for his learning and his piety, has 
here stated with evident care his latest and most matured opinions. 


‘ Thirty-five yeare have elapsed since Prof. Delitzsch’s Commentary on Genesis first 
appeared ; fifteen years since the fourth edition was published in 1872. Ever in the van 
of historical and philological research, the venerahle author now comes forward with 
another fresh edition in which he incorporates what fifteen years have achisved for 
illustration and criticism of the text of Genesis... . We congratulata Prof. Delitzsch 
on this new edition, and truet that it may appear hefore long iu an English dress. By 
it, not less than by his other commentaries, he has earned the gratitude of every lover 
of hiblical science, and we shall’ be surprised if, in the future, many do not acknowledge 
that they have found in it a welcome help and guids.*—Professor 8. R. Driver, in The 


Academy. 
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THE TEXT OF JEREMIAH: 


R, o 
A Critical Investigation of the Greek and Hebrew, with the 
Variations in the LXX. Retranslated into the 
Original and Explained. 
By Proressor G. C. WORKMAN, M.A, 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, COBURG, CANADA. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY PRoFEssor F. DELITZSCH, D.D. 


Besides discnssing the relation between the texts, this book solves the difficult 
problem of the variations, and reveals important matter forthe history, the inter- 
pretations, the correction, and the reconstruction of the present Massoretic text, 


‘A work of valuable and lasting service.’—Professor De.irzscu. 


Just published, in demy 8va, price 7s. 6d., 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


The Structural Connection of the Book of Psalms both in single Psalms and 
in the Psalter as an organic whole. 


By JOHN FORBES, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, ABERDEEN, 

‘One cannot hut admire the keenness of insight and deftness of handling with which 
thought is balanced against thought, line against line, stanza against stanza, poem against 
poem. Only long familiarity and loving research conld have given such skill and ease 
of movement. . .. A more suggestive, able, and original biblical monograph has not 
appeared recently, the contents and purport of which commend themselves more power- 
fully to believer's in the Christian revelation and the inspiration of the Scriptures.’— 


British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
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THE JEWISH 
THE CHRISTIAN MESSIAH. 


A STUDY IN THE EARLIEST HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By VINCENT HENRY STANTON, M.A, 


FELLOW, TUTOR, AND DIVINITY LECTURER OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; 
LATE HULSEAN LECTURER. 

‘Mr. Stanton’e book answers a real want, and will be indiapensable to stndents of the 
origin of Christianity. We hope that Mr. Stanton will be able to continue his lahoura 
in that most obscure and most important period, of his compstency to deal with which 
he has given such good proof in this book.’—Guardian. c 

‘We welcome this book as a valuable addition to the literature of a most important 
subject. . . . The book is remarkable for the clearness of its atyle. Mr. Stanton is never 
obscurs from beginning to end, and we think that no reader of average attainments will 
be able to put the book down without having learnt much from his lucid and scholarly 
exposition.’—Ecclesiastical Gazetre. 


Now ready, Second Division, in Three Vols., 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN THE 
TIME OF OUR LORD. 


By Dr. EMIL SCHURER, 

PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GIESSEN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SECOND EDITION (Reviszp THROUGHOUT, AND 
GREATLY ENLARGED) oF ‘HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT TIME.’ 

The First Division, which wilt probably he in a single volume, is undsrgoing revision 
by the Autbor. (Ths Second Division is complete in itself.) 


‘Under Professor Schirer’s guidance, we are enabled toa large extent to construct a 
social and political framework for the Gospel History, and to set it in such a light as to 
see new evidences of the truthfulness of that history and of its contemporaneousnese. . . 
The length of our notice shows our estimats of the value of his work.’—English 
Churchman. 

“We gladly welcome the publication of this most valuable work.’—Dublin Review. 

‘Most heartily do we commend this work ae an invaluable aid in the intelligent sindy 
of the New Testament.’—Wonconformist. 

‘As a handbook for the study of the New Testament, the work is invaluable and 
unique.’—British Quarterly Review. 
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AN EXPLANATORY COMMENTARY. ON 
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With Four Appendices, 


CONSISTING OF 


THE SECOND TARGUM TRANSLATED FROM THE ARAMAIC 
WITH NOTES, MITHRA, THE WINGED BULLS 
OF PERSEPOLIS, AND ZOROASTER. 


By Proressor PAULUS CASSEL, D.D., BERLIN. 


‘A specially remarkahle exposition, which will secure for itself a commanding 


position in Biblical literature. It has gersat charms f i i : . 
of view.’—Sword and Trowel. 8) $ from a literary and historical point 


a perfect, zine oh information.’—Record. 

*6 manifestly the ready expreasion of a full and richly stored mi; di i 
treasures accumulated by years of lahour and research. . a No one ies eee 
to secure this commentary will rise from its study without a new and lively reatizati 
of the life, trials, and triumphs of Esther and Mordecai.— Ecclesiastical Gazette "s 
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MICROCOSMUS: 
Concerning Man and his relation to the World. 
Bry HERMANN LOTZE. 


Translated from the Ckerman 
By ELIZABETH HAMILTON anp E. E. CONSTANCE JONES. 


‘The English public have now hefore them the greatest philosophic work produced 
in Germany by the generation just past. The translation comes at an opportune time, 
for the circumstances of English thought, just at the present moment, are peculiarly 
those with which Lotze attempted to deal when he wrote hie ‘‘ Microcosmus,” a quarter 
of a century ago... . Few philosophic booke of the century are eo attractive hoth in 
style and matter.’"—Athencum. 

‘These are indeed two masterly volumes, vigorous in intellectual power, and trans- 
lated with rare ability. ... Thie work will doubtlese find a place on the shelves of all 
the foremost thinkers and etudents of modern times.'—Evangelical Magazine. 

‘ Lotze is the ableat, the most brilliant, and most renowned of the German philosophers 
of to-day... . He has rendered invaluable and eplendid service to Christian thinkera, 
and hae given them a work which cannot fail to equip them for the sturdiest intellectual 
conflicts and to eneure their victory.'— Baptist Magazine. 

‘The reputation of Lotze both ae a scientist and a philosopher, no less than the merits 
of the work itself, will not fail to secure the attention of thoughtful readers.’-—Scotsman. 

‘The translation of Lotze’e Microcosmus ia the moet important of recent events in our 
philosophical literature. . . . The discussion is carried on on the basis of an almost 
encyclopsadic knowledge, and with the profoundest and gubtlest critical insight. We 
know of no other work containing eo much of speculative euggeation, oi keen criticism, 
and of sober judgment on these topics. —Andover Review. 
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NATURE AND THE BIBLE: 


LECTURES ON THE MOSAIC HISTORY OF CREATION IN ITS 
RELATION TO NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By Dr.. FR. H. REUSCH. 
REVISED AND CORRECTED BY THE AUTHOR. 
TRANSLATED From THE FourtH Epition sy KATHLEEN LYTTELTON. 


‘Other champions much more competent and learned than myself might have been 
placed in the field; I will only name one of the most recent, Dr. Reusch, author of 
Nature and the Bible.”’—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

‘The work, we need hardly eay, is of profound and perennial interest, and it can 
scarcely be too highly commended as,in many respecte, a very successful attempt to settle 
one of the most perplexing questions of the day. It ie impossible to read it without 
obtaining larger views of theology, and more accurate opinions respecting ite relations 
to science, and no one will riee from its perusal without feeling a deep sense of gratitude 
to its author.'—Scottish Review. ; 

‘Thie graceful and accurate translation of Dr. Reusch’s well-known treatise on the 
identity of the doctrines of the Bible and the revelations of Nature ie a valuable addition 
to English literature.'— Whitehall Review. ; 

‘We owe to Dr. Reusch, a Catholic theologian, one of the most valuable treatises on 
the relation of Religion and Natural Science that haa appeared for many years. Iie fine 
impartial tone, its absolute freedom from passion, its glow of sympathy with all aound 
acience, and ite liberality of religious views, are likely to surprise all readers who are 
unacquainted with the fact that, whatever may be the errore of the Romieh Church, its 
more enlightened members are, ae a rule, free from that idolatry of the letter of Serip- 
ture which is one of the most dangerous faults of ultra-Protestantism.’— Literary World, 
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‘These pages glow with fervent and eloquent rejoinder to the cheap scorn and 
ecurriloue satire poured out upon evangelical theology as it has heen developed north 
of the Tweed.’—British Quarterly Review. 

‘We do not wonder that in their delivery Dr. Walker's lectures excited great interest ; 


we should have wondered far more if they had not done so.—Mr. SpurGEON in Sword 
and Trowel. 
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W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., LL.D., 


PRINCIPAL OF THE THEOLOGICAL HALL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
IN SCOTLAND. 


‘A work like this is of priceless advantage. It is the testimony of a powerful and 
accomplished mind to the supreme authority of the Scriptures, a lucid and orderly 
exhibition of their contents, and a viudication, at once logical, scholazly, and conclusive, 
of their absolute eufficiency and abiding truthfulness, It isa pleasure to read lectures 
50 vigorous and comprehensive in their grasp, so subtle in their dialect, so reverent in 
spirit, and so severely chaste in their style. There are scores of men who would suffer 
no loss if for the next couple of years they read no other book than this, To master it 
thoroughly would be an incalculable gain.'—Ba ptist Magazine. 

‘This is probably the most interesting and scholarl 


system of theology on the lines 
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‘This has been characterised as probably the most valuahle contribution which our 
country has made to theology during the present century, and we do not think this an 
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SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


By Dr. I. A. DORNER, 


PROFESSGR OF THEOLOGY, BERLIN, 
Epirep By Dr. A. DORNER. 


TRANSLATED BY 


Proressor C. M. MEAD, D.D., anp Rev. R. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 

‘This noble book ie the crown of the Systematic Theology of the author. .. . It ie 
a masterpiece. It is the fruit of a lifetime of profound investigation in the philo- 
sophical, biblical, and historical sources of theology. The system of Dorner is 
comprehensive, profound, evangelical, and catholic. It rises into the clear heaven of 
Christiau thought above the strifea of Scholasticiem, Rationalism, and Mysticiam. It 
is, indeed, comprehensive of all that is valuahle in these three types of lruman thought.’ 
—Professor C. A. Briges, D.D. 

‘There rested on his whole being a consecration such as is lent only by the nobility 
of a thorough sanctification of the inmost nature, and by the dignity of a matured 
wisdam.’—Professor W «iss. 

‘This is the last work we shall obtain from the able pen of the late Dr. Dorner, and 
it may be said that it ftly crowue the edifice of his manifald labours.’—Spcctator, 


In Four Volumes, 8vo0, price £2, 2s., 


A SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


‘In all investigations the author is fair, clear, and moderate; . . , he has shown that 
his work is one to be valued, for its real ability, as an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of theology.’ —Scotsman. 

‘Had it been the work of an entire lifetime, it would have been a monument of 
marvellous industry and rare scholarship. It ie a tribute alike to the genius, the learn- 
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THE PROPHECIES OF JEREMIAE. 


—@— 


B. THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF DELIVERANCE FOR ALL ISRAEL.— 
CHAP. XXX.-XXXIII. 


*ELN view of the impending fall of the kingdom of 
Judah, Jeremiah seeks to present the godly with a 
strong anchor of hope in the realization of God's 
gracious promises, which were to be fulfilled after 
the appointed season of punishment had passed. For this 
’ purpose, after predicting the ills of exile times, the prophet 
gives a comprehensive statement concerning the deliverance 
which the Lord will vouchsafe to His people in the future, and 
gathers together the repeated briefer promises regarding the — 
restoration and glorious condition of Israel and Judah, so as to 
give a full description of the deliverance intended for all the 
covenant people under the sceptre of the future David. This 
detailed announcement of the deliverance consists of a pretty 
long prophetic address (which Hengstenberg very properly 
designates “the triumphal hymn of Israel’s salvation,” chap. 
xxx. and xxxi.), and two pieces confirmatory of this address, viz. : 
(1) one recording a symbolical act performed by the prophet 
at God’s command,—the sale of a piece of hereditary property 
in land during the last siege of Jerusalem, shortly before the 
breaking up of the kingdom, which commenced with the taking 
of the city,—together with a message from God explaining this 
act, chap. xxxii.; and (2) another passage giving, in prophetic 
language, a renewed promise that Jerusalem and Judah would 
be restored with the blissful arrangements connected with the 
Davidic monarchy and the Levitical priesthood, chap. xxxiii. 
According to the headings given in xxxii. 1 and xxxiii. 1, these 
two latter pieces belong to the tenth year of Zedekiah’s reign ; 
VOL. II. A 
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the address contained in chap. xxx. and xxxi., on the other hand, 
belongs to a somewhat earlier period, and was not uttered 
publicly before the people, but simply composed in writing, 
and meant to be preserved for future use. As regards the 
exact time of its composition, the views of modern expositors 
are very dissimilar. While Hengstenberg, with many others, | 
places it in the same period with the allied chapters xxxii. and 
xxxiii., viz. in the time when Jerusalem was being besieged, 
immediately before the capture and destruction of the city, 
Niagelsbach reckons this address among the oldest portions of 
the whole book, and assigns its composition to the times of King 
Josiah, to which iii. 11-25 belongs. But the arguments adduced 
in support of this view are quite’insufficient to establish it. It 
does not by any means follow from the substantial agreement of 
the address with that in chap. iii., so far as it exists, that they 
were both composed at the same time; and if (as Nagelsbach 
thinks) the fact that there is no mention made of the Chaldeans — 
were taken as a criterion of composition before the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim, then, too, would the address in chap. xxxiii. be 
put down as having been composed before that year, but in 
glaring contradiction to the inscription given xxxiii.1. And, 
as little reason is there for inferring, with Hengstenberg, from 
xxx. 5-7, that the final catastrophe of Jeremiah’s time is repre- 
sented as still imminent; for these verses do not refer at all to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. That learned 
writer is, however, quite correct in his remark, that the prophet - 
takes his stand-point within the period of the catastrophe, as if 
it had already begun, but that this time is an ideal present, so 
‘that we must not allow ourselves to be deceived as to the time 
of composition by the circumstance that, generally, Judah no . 
less than Israel appears to be already in a state of exile, far 
from the land of the Lord. The time of composition cannot 
be made out with perfect certainty. ‘Yet there is nothing against 
the assumption that it is the tenth year of Zedekiah. 


Chap. xxx. and xxxi. Israel's Deliverance and Glorious 
Condition in the Future. 


A great day of judgment, before which all the world trembles, 
will bring to-Israel deliverance from the yoke imposed on them. 


CHAP. XXX.—XXXI. 3 


The Lord will bring them out of the land of their captivity 
(xxx. 4-11). He will bind up and heal the wounds‘which He 
inflicted on them because of their sins; will render to those 
who oppressed and chastised them according to their deeds 
(vers. 12-17); will again build up His kingdom, and render 
His people glorious, both in temporal and spiritual respects 
(vers. 18-22). The wrath of the Lord will be poured forth 
upon all evil-doers like a tempest, till He has performed the 
thoughts of His heart at the end of the days (vers. 23, 24). 


At that time the Lord will become the-God of all the families | 


of Israel, and show them favour as His own people (xxxi. 1-6) ; 
He will also gather the remnant of Israel out of the land of the 
north, lead them back into their inheritance, and make them 
glad and prosperous through His blessing (vers. 7-14); the 
sorrow of Ephraim will He change to joy, and He will perform 
a new thing in the land (vers. 15-22). In like manner will 
' He restore Judah, and make want to cease (vers. 23-26). Israel 
and Judah shall be raised to new life (vers. 27-30), and a new 
covenant will be made with them, for the Lord will write His 
law in their heart and forgive their sins (vers. 31-34). Israel 
shall for ever remain the people of God, and Jerusalem be 
’ built anew to the honour of the Lord, and, as a holy city, shall 
no more be laid waste for ever (vers. 35-40). 
This address forms a united whole which divides into two 
halves. In chap. xxx. 4-22 it is the deliverance of Israel in 
general that is set forth; while in the passage from chap. xxx. 
23 on to the end of chap. xxxi. it is deliverance, more especially 
in reference to Israel and Judah, that is portrayed. As there 
is no doubt about its unity, so neither is there any well-founded 
doubt regarding its genuineness and integrity. Hence the 
assertion of Hitzig, that, as a whole, it exhibits such a want of 
connection, such constant alternation of view-point, so many 
repetitions, and such irregularity in the structure of the verses, 
that there seems good ground for suspecting interpolation,— 
such an assertion only shows the inability of the expositor to 
put himself into the course‘of thought in the prophetic word, to 
grasp its contents properly, and to give a fair and unprejudiced 
estimate of the whole. Hitzig would reject xxxi. 38-40, and 
Nagelsbach xxx. 20-24, as later additions, but in neither case 
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‘is this admissible; and Kueper (Jeremias, p. 170 sqq.) and 
Graf, in his Commentary, have already so well shown with 
what little reason Movers and Hitzig have supposed they had 
discovered so many “interpolations,” that, in our exposition, 
we merely intend to take up in detail some of the chief 
passages. ~ 


Chap. xxx. 1-3, INTRODUCTION, AND STATEMENT OF THE 
SUBJECT.—Ver. 1. “The word which came to Jeremiah from 
Jahveh, saying: Ver. 2. Thus hath Jahveh the God of Israel 
said: Write thee all the words that I have spoken unto thee in 
a book; Ver. 3. For, behold, days come, saith Jahveh, when I 
shall turn the captivity of my people Israel and Judah, saith 
Jahveh, and I shall bring them back to the land which I gave 
to their fathers, and they shall possess it.” 

Ver. 1 contains the heading not merely of vers. 2 and 3, as 
Hitzig erroneously maintains, but of the whole prophecy, in 
* chap. xxx. and xxxi. Vers. 2 and 3 form the introduction. 
Jeremiah is to write the following word of God in a book, 
because it refers to times still future,—regards the deliverance 
of Israel and Judah from exile, which will not take place till 
afterwards. In assigning the reason for the command to write 
down the word of God that had been received, there is at the 
same time given the subject of the prophecy which. follows. 
From this it is further evident that the expression “all the 
_ words which I have spoken to thee” cannot, like xxxvi. 2, be 
referred, with J. D. Michaelis, to the whole of the prophecies 
which Jeremiah had up till that time received; it merely 
refers to the following prophecy of deliverance. The perfect. 
‘A127 is thus not a preterite, but only expresses that the ad- 
dress of God to the prophet precedes the writing down of 
the words he received. As to the expression M3¥ 2, see 
on xxix. 14. 

Vers. 4-11. The judgment on the nations for the deliverance 
of Israel.—Ver. 4. “ And these are the words which Jahveh 
spake concerning Israel and Judah: Ver. 5. For thus saith 
Jahveh: We have heard a cry of terror, fear, and no peace. 
Ver. 6. Ask now, and see whether a male bears a child? Why 
do I see every man with his hands on his loins like a woman 
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in childbirth, and every face turned to paleness? Ver. 7. 
Alas! for that day is great, with none like it, and it is a time 
of distress for Jacob, but he will be saved out of it. Ver. 8. 
And it shall come to pass on that day, saith Jahveh of hosts, 
that I will break his yoke from upon thy neck, and I will burst 
thy bonds, ‘and strangers shall no more put servitude on him ; 
Ver. 9. But they shall serve Jahveh their God, and David 
their king, whom I shall raise up to them. Ver. 10. But fear 
thou not, O my servant Jacob, saith Jahveh, neither be con- 
founded, O Israel-; for, behold, I will save thee from afar, and 
thy seed from the land of their captivity; and Jacob shall 
return, and be at rest, and be secure, and there shall be none 
making him afraid. Ver. 11. For I am with thee, saith 
Jahveh, to save thee ; for I will make an end of all the nations 
whither I have scattered thee, yet of thee will I not make an 
end, but I will chastise thee properly and will not let thee go 
quite unpunished.” : 
With ver. 4 is introduced the description of Israel’s restora- 
tion announced in ver. 3. This introduction is not absolutely | 
necessary, but neither is it for that reason spurious and to be 
expunged, as Hitzig seeks to do; it rather corresponds to the 
breadth of Jeremiah’s representation. The ‘> in ver. 5 is ex- 
plicative: “Thus, namely, hath Jahveh spoken.” ‘With the 
lively dramatic power of a poet, the prophet at once transports 
the hearers or readers of his prophecy, in thought, into the 
great day to come, which is to bring deliverance to all Israel. 
As a day of judgment, it brings terror and anguish on all those 
who live to see it, MIN Sip, “A voice (sound) of trembling 
(or terror) we hear,” viz. the people, of whom the prophet is 
one. ‘IMB does not depend on 2YS¥, but forms with Dio’ px 
an independent clause: “There is fear and not peace” (or 
safety). Ver. 6. What is the cause of this great horror, which 
makes all men, from convulsive pains, hold their hands on their 


_ loins, so as to support their bowels, in which they feel the pangs, 


and which makes every countenance pale? In ver. 7 the cause 
of-this horror is declared. It is the great day of judgment 
that is coming. “That (not this) day” points to the future, 
and thus, even apart from other reasons, excludes the supposi- 
tion that it is the day of the destruction of Jerusalem that is 
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meant. The words “that day is great” refer to Joel ii, 11, 
and “ there is none like it” is an imitation of Joel ii. 2; in the 
latter passage the prophet makes use of a judgment which he 
had seen passed on Judah,—its devastation by locusts,—and 
for the first time presents, as the main element in his prophecy, 
the idea of the great day of judgment to come on 4ll nations, 
and by which the Lord will perfect His. kingdom on this earth. 
This day is for Jacob also, i.e. for all Israel, a time of distress ; 
for the judgment falls not merely.on the heathen nations, but 
also on the godless members of the covenant people, that they 
may be destroyed from among the congregation of the Lord. 
The judgment is therefore for Israel as well as for other nations 
a critical juncture, from which the Israel of God, the com- 
munity of the faithful, will be delivered. This deliverance is 
described more in detail in ver. 8 ff. The Lord will break the 
yoke imposed on Israel, free His people from all bondage to 
strangers, i.e. the heathen, so that they may serve only Him, 
the Lord, and David, His king, whom He will raise up. The 
suffix in $3) is referred by several expositors (Hitzig, Nagels- 
bach) to the king of Babylon, “as having been most clearly 
before the minds of Jeremiah and his contemporaries;” in 
support of this view we are pointed to Isa. x. 27, as a passage 
which may have been before the eyes of Jeremiah. But 
neither this parallel passage nor 778¥ (with the suffix of the 
second person), which immediately follows, sufficiently justifies 
this view. For, in the second half also of the verse, the second 
person is interchanged with the third, and nibin, which is 
parallel with iby, requires us to refer the suffix in the latter 
word to Jacob, so that “his yoke” means “the yoke laid on . 
him,” as in 1 Kings xii. 4, Isa. ix. 3. It is also to be borne in 
mind that, throughout the whole prophecy, neither Babylon 
nor the king of Babylon is once mentioned; and that the 
judgment described in these verses cannot possibly be restricted 
to the downfall of the Babylonian monarchy, but is the judg- 
ment that is to fall upon all nations (ver. 11). And although 
this judgment begins with the fall of the Babylonian supre- 
macy, it will bring deliverance to the people of God, not 
merely from the yoke of Babylon, but from every yoke which 
strangers have laid or will lay on them.—Ver. 9. Then Israel 
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will no longer serve strangers, i.e. foreign rulers who are 
heathens, but their God Jahveh, and David the king who will 
be raised up to them, ¢.e. the Messiah, the righteous sprout that 
Jahveh will raise up to David; cf. xxiii. 5. The designation 
of this sprout as “ David their king,” te. the king of the 
Israelites, points us back to Hos. iii. 5.—Ver. 10f. Israel the 
servant of Jahveh, é.e. the true Israel, faithful and devoted to 
God, need thus fear nothing, since their God will deliver them 
from the land of their captivity, and stand by them as their 
deliverer, so that they shall be able to dwell in peace and un- 
disturbed security in their own land. For Jahveh will make a 
complete end of all the nations among whom Israel has been 
scattered ; Israel, on the other hand, He shall certainly chastise, 
but D5¥79> (according to what is right, in due measure), that 
they may be made better by their punishment. As to the ex- 
pression npyiad 70, see on x. 24; for md2 nvy N>, see on iv. 27, 
and v. 18 (Wk for TX, v. 18); and lastly, on WPI NP Np2, 
ef. Ex. xxxiv. Xi, Num. xiv. 18, Nah. i. 3.—Vers. 10 and 11 
are repeated in xlvi. 27, 28, though with some slight changes.’ 

. Vers. 12-17. Because Israel has been severely chastised for 
his sins, the Lord will now punish his enemies, and heal Israel. 
—Ver. 12. “For thus saith Jahveh: It is ill with thy bruise, 
thy wound is painful. Ver. 13. There is none to judge thy 
cause; for a sore, healing-plaster there is none for thee. Ver. 
14, All thy lovers have forgotten. thee, thee they seek not; 
for I have wounded thee with the wound of an enemy, the 
chastisement of a cruél one, because of the multitude of thine 
iniquity, [because] thy sins were numerous. Ver. 15. Why 


1 The general strain of these verses is the same as that of the second 
portion of Isaiah ; hence Hitzig, following Movers, views them as an inter- 
polation made by the reviser. But this view is most incorrect, as Graf has 
already pointed out. The only expression which, besides the repetition 
made in xlvi. 27, occurs nowhere else in Jeremiah, but frequently in the 
second Isaiah, is, ‘‘ my. servant Jacob ;” cf. Isa. xliv. 1, 2, xlv. 4, xlviii. 
20 and xii, 8, xliv. 21, xlix. 8. All the rest is not characteristic of Isaiah. 
“ Thus, ‘ Fear not, I am with thee,’ is certainly found in Isa. xliii. 56, but 
also in Gen. xxvi. 24; ‘ Fear not, neither be afraid,’ is found in a like con- 
nection in Isa. li. 7, but also in Jer. xxiii. 24, Deut. i. 21, xxxi. 8, Josh. 
viii, 1; cf. Isa. xliv. 2, Jer. i. 8, 17, Josh. i. 9. {py gccurs also in vers. 7, 


10, 25, Lam. ii. 8. For 5y"yin, ef. xiv, 8; for pin, ef, xxiii, 23, xxxi. 3, 
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criest thou over thy bruise, — [because] thy wound is bad? 
Because of the multitude of thine iniquity, [because] thy sins 
were numerous, have I done these things to thee. Ver. 16. 
Therefore all those who devour thee shall be devoured; and all 
thine oppressors, they shall all go into captivity ; and they who 
spoiled thee shall become a spoil, and those that plundered thee 
I will give up for plunder. Ver. 17. For I will put a plaster 
on thee, and will heal thee of thy wounds, saith Jahveh; for 
they call thee an outcast, [and say], Zion is she [whom] none 
seeketh after.” 
This strophe is only a fuller expression of the idea set forth 
in ver. 11, that the Lord certainly chastises Israel, but will 
not make an end of him. The chastisement has commented. 
From the wounds and blows which Israel has received, he lies 
motionless and helpless, getting neither sympathy nor aid from 
his lovers. The feminine suffix and the mention of lovers show 
that the address turns to the daughter of Zion. On the ex- 
pression 7228) woN, “it is ill with thy bruise,” cf. xv. 18. 
no mbm, “bad, incurable i is the stroke which thou hast re- 
ceived, ” as in x, 19, xiv.17. "1 f3, “to execute justice Po ck, 
v. 28, xxii. 16. Hitzig well explains the meaning: “thy 
claims against thy heathen oppressors.” vind, although con- 
nected by the accents with what precedes, does not agree well 
with 32° 1%; for im has not the meaning which has been 
attributed to it, of a “bandage,” but, as derived from the verb 
mt, “to press a wound,” signifies the wound that has been 
pressed together; see on Hos, v.13. Neither does the figure 
of the wound agree with the expression, “there is none to judge 


li. 50. In the second part of Isaiah, pRe occurs as seldom as IND PN; 
on ‘the other hand, cf. Jer. xlviii. 11, vii. 88. The expressions found in 
ver. 11 are as rare in the second part of Isaiah as they are frequent in 
Jeremiah. Thus, ‘ For I am with thee to save thee’ is found in xv. 20, xlii. 
11; ‘to make a full end’ occurs also in iv. 27, v. 10, 18; ‘I shall certainly 
not let thee go unpunished,’ which, like Nah. i. 3, seems to have been taken 
from Ex. xxxiv. 7 or Num. xiv. 18, is not found at all in the second part of 
Isaiah ; p'pn, which is found in ix. 15, xiii. 24, xviii. 17, xxiii. 1f., appears 
only in Isa. xli. 16 ; and while pavind “1p is used in the same meaning in 
x, 24, 1p’ occurs nowhere in the second part of Isaiah, and paved is 
found in Isa, xli. 1, liv. 17, lix. 11, in a a different connection and 
meaning.” (Graf.) 
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thy cause,” so that we might, with Umbreit, render the passage, 
“No one gives thee thy due, in pressing thy wounds ;” while, 
as Graf says, “Mix dissociated from ito? forms a useless 
synonym with M2yn,” and in xlvi. 11, where the thought is re- 
peated, it is separated from the latter word. Accordingly, with 
Hitzig and Graf, we connect NiXB) 711? into one clause: “ for 
the wound, there is no healing (or medicine)—no plaster.” 
nbyn is what is laid upon the wound, a plaster. “All thy 
lovers,” i.e. the nations which were once allied with thee (cf. 
xxii. 20 and 22), do not trouble themselves about thee, because 
I have smitten thee so heavily on account of the multitude of 
thy transgressions; cf. v. 6, xiii. 22. ¥Y still depends on the 
preposition °Y, which continues its force, but as a conjunction. 
The idea that the Israelites have richly deserved their sufferings 
is still more plainly presented in ver. 15: “ Why criest thou, 
because thou hast brought this suffering on thee through thy 
sins?” Ax also depends on °¥, which continues to exert its 
power in the sentence as a conjunction.Ver. 16 f. Therefore 
(i.e. because Israel, although punished for his sins, is destitute 
of help) will the Lord take pity on him. He will recompense 
to his oppressors and spoilers according to their deeds, and will 
heal his wounds. The enemies of Zion will now meet the fate 
’ which they have prepared for Zion. Those who, like rapacious 
animals, would devour Israel (see on ii. 3), shall be devoured, 
and all his oppressors shall go into captivity; cf. xxii. 22. The 
Kethib POXW is the Aramaic form of the participle from ONY 
for DDY; the Qeri substitutes the Hebrew form 7*DW, after 
1. 11, Isa. xvii. 14. 398 mdy, to put on a bandage, lay on a 
plaster. 278 signifies, primarily, not a bandage, but, like the 


Arabic ah, 3) (according to Fleischer in Delitzsch on Isa. lviii. 


8), the new skin which forms over a wound as it. heals, and 
(as is shown by the expression of Isaiah, MO¥A7INII) proves 
the healing of the wound. Against the direct transference of 
the meaning of the word in Arabic to the Hebrew 7378, with- 
out taking into consideration the passage in Isaiah just referred 
to, there is the objection that the word is always used in con- 
nection with 72, “to be put on” (cf. viii. 22, 2 Chron. xxiv. 
13, Neh. iv. 1), or ndya, “to put on” (here and in xxxiii. 6), 


se 
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which is not the proper verb to be used in speaking of the 
formation of a new skin over a wound after suppuration has 
ceased. Hence the word in Hebrew seems to have received 
the derived sense of “a healing-plaster ;” this is confirmed by 
the employment of the word M>vn, “plaster,” in ver. 13 and 
xlvi. 11.—The second ‘3, ver. 17, is subordinate to the clause 
which precedes. ‘“ Because they called thee one rejected,” i.e. 
because the enemies of Zion spoke of her contemptuously, as a 
city that has been forsaken of God, the Lord will heal her 
wounds, 

Vers. 18-22. Further explanation of the deliverance promised 
to Zion.—Ver. 18. “Thus saith Jahveh: Behold, I will turn 
the captivity of the tents of Jacob, and will take pity on his 
dwellings; and the city shall be built again upon its own hill, 
and the palace shall be inhabited after its own fashion. Ver. 
19. And there shall come forth from them praise and the 
voice of those who laugh; and I will multiply them, so that 
they shall not be few, and.I will honour them, so that they shall 
not be mean, Ver, 20. And his sons shall be as in former 
times, and his congregation shall be established before me, and 
I will punish all that oppress him. Ver. 21. And his leader 
shall spring from himself, and his ruler shall proceed from his - 
midst; and I will bring him near, so that he shall approach to 
me; for who is he that became surety for his life in drawing 
near to me? saith Jahveh. Ver. 22. And ye shall become my 
people, and I will be your Gad.” 

The dwellings of Israel that have been laid waste, and the 
cities that have been destroyed, shall be restored and inhabited 
as formerly, so that songs of praise and tones of joy shall re- 
sound from them (ver. 18f.). “The captivity of the tents of 
Jacob” means the miserable condition of the dwellings of 
Jacob, i.e. of all Israel; for “to turn the captivity” has every- 
where a figurative sense, and signifies the turning of adversity 
and misery into prosperity and comfort; see on xxix. 14. 


-Hitzig is quite wrong in his rendering: “I bring back the 
. captives of the tents of Jacob, i.e. those who have been carried 


away out of the tents.” That “tents” does not stand for those 
who dwell in tents, but is a poetic expression for “habitations,” 
is perfectly clear from the parallel “his dwellings.” To “take 
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pity on the dwellings” means to “restore the dwellings that 
have been destroyed” (cf. ix. 18). The anarthrous YY must 
not be restricted to the capital, but means every city that has 
been destroyed ; here, the capital naturally claims the first con- 
sideration. “Upon its hills” is equivalent to saying on its 
former site, cf. Josh. xi. 13; it does not mean “on the mound 
’ made by its ruins,” in support of which Nagelsbach erroneously 
adduces Deut. xiii. 17. i008 in like manner stands, in the 
most general way, for every palace. inpyn-by does not mean 
“on the proper place,” ¢.e. on an open, elevated spot on the 
hill (Hitzig), neither does it mean “on its right position” 
(Ewald) ; both of these renderings are against the usage of the 
words : but it signifies “ according to its right” (cf. Deut. xvii. 
11), «e. in accordance with what a palace requires, after its 
own fashion. 3%, to be inhabited, as in xvii. 6, etc. “ Out 
of them” refers to the cities and palaces. Thence proceeds, 
resounds praise or thanksgiving for the divine grace shown 
them (cf. xxxiii. 11), and the voice, i.e. the tones or sounds, of 
those who laugh (cf. xv. 17), i.e. of the people living in the 
cities and palaces, rejoicing over their good fortune. “I will 
increase them, so that they shall not become fewer,” cf. xxix. 6; 
“Twill bring them to honour (cf. Isa. viii. 23), so that they 
shall not be lightly esteemed.”—In ver. 20 f. the singular suf- 
fixes refer to Jacob as a nation (ver. 18). ‘ His sons” are the 
members of the nation; they become as they were previously, 
in former times,—sicut olim sub Davide et Salomone, florentissimo 
‘rerum statu. ‘The congregation will be established before me,” 
ie. under my survey (f2" as in Ps. cii. 29), de. they shall no 
more be shaken or moved from their position.—Ver. 21. The 
expression “ his prince will be out of him” is explained by the 
parallel clause, “ his ruler will proceed from him.” The mean- 
ing is, that the people will no longer be ruled or subdued by 
foreign masters, but be ruled by glorious princes, i.e. leaders 
endowed with princely glory, and these out of the midst of 
themselves. Herein is contained the truth, that the sovereignty 
of Israel, as restored, culminates in the kingdom of the Messiah. 
Yet the words employed are so general that we cannot restrict 
iva and {v9 to the person of the Messiah. The idea is to be 
taken in a more general way: As Tsraql was ruled by princes 
° 
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of the house of David, whom God had chosen, so will it again 
in the future have its own rulers, whom God will raise out of 
their midst and exalt gloriously. This is clear from the 
further statement, “I will cause him to approach, and he shall 
come near unto me.” ‘To affirm that these words do not refer 
to the ruler, but to the people, is a mistake that could be made 
only by those expositors who view the “ruler” as being none 
else than the Messiah. Yet the LXX. and the Chaldee para- 
phrase understood the words as referring to the people ; and in 
support of this view, it may be asserted that, in the Messianic 
period, Israel is to become a holy people (iii. 17), and attain its 
destiny of being a nation of priests (Ex. xix. 6), in reference to 
which it is called i357 OY, Ps. cxlviii. 14. But the context 
evidently requires us to refer the words to the king, with re- 
gard to whom one here looks for a further statement. The verb 
2"? is the regular expression employed in reference to the 
approach on the part of the priests to Jahveh, cf. Num. xvi. 5; 
and 33 in Ex. xxiv. 2 denotes the approach of Moses to Jahveh 

on Mount Sinai. The two verbs thus signify a bringing near 
_ and a coming near, which, under the old covenant, was the | 
prerogative of those persons who were consecrated by the Lord 
to be servants in His sanctuary, but was denied the common 
people. As to the kings of Israel, in regard to this matter, the 
ordinance proclaimed concerning Joshua held good in reference 
to them also: “he shall stand before Hleazar, who shall inquire 
for him in a matter of Urim before Jahveh” (Num. xxvii. 21). 
Even a David could not approach into the immediate presence 
of the Lord to ask His will. This prerogative of the priests 
the Lord will, in the future, vouchsafe also to the princes of 
Israel, i.e. He will then put them in such a relation to Himself 
as no one may now presume to occupy, except at the risk of his 
life. ‘This is shown by the succeeding sentence, which assigns 
the reason: “ For who is there that stands surety for his heart, 
i.e. with his heart answers for the consequences of approaching 
me?” 29 and not Wb) is named, as the seat of physical life, 
in so far as the heart is the place where the soul is alone with 
itself, and becomes conscious of all it does and suffers as its own” 
(Oehler in Delitzsch’s Psychology, p. 296 of Clark’s Transla- 
tion). The meaning is, that nobody will stake his spiritual- 
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moral life on any attempt to draw near to God, because a sinful 
mian is destroyed before the holiness of the Divine Being. 
‘Whoever approaches into the presence of Jahveh must die ; 
Nam. viii. 19; Ex. xix. 21, xxxiv. 3, etc.—Ver. 22. Then Israel 
shall really become the people of the Lord, and the Lord shall 
be their God; thus the end of their divine calling shall be 
attained, and the salvation of Israel shall be complete ; see on 
vii. 23. : 

Vers. 23, 24. The wicked shall be destroyed by the fire of 
God's anger.—Ver. 23. “ Behold, a whirlwind of Jahveh,—wrath 
goeth forth,—a sweeping whirlwind ; it shall hurl down on the 
head of the wicked. Ver. 24. The heat of Jahveh’s anger 
shall not return till He hath done and till He hath established 
the purpose of His heart; in the end of the days ye shall con- 
sider it.” 

These two verses have been already met with in chap. xxiii. 
19 and 20, with a few variations. Instead of >9inn® we have, 
here 1713N, and Ai7"5s is here strengthened by prefixing finn ; 
on the other hand, 73°3, which is added in the preceding passage 
to intensify 22127, is here omitted. The first of these changes 
is more of a formal than a real kind; for by the substitution 
of 7i3N» for S4innp, the play in the latter word on 3M is 
merely disturbed, not “ destroyed,” since 1 and 5 are kindred 
sounds. 171307 has been variously rendered. The meaning of 
“ abiding,” which is founded on 1 Kings xvii. 20, is here un- 
suitable. Equally inappropriate is the meaning of “ crowding 
together,” or assembling in troops, which we find in Hos. vii. 
14. It is more correct tg derive it from 773, either in the sense 
of sweeping away or that of blustering, which are meanings 
derived from the fundamental one of producing harsh sounds 
in the throat, and transferred to the rushing sound made by the 
storm as it carries everything along with it. The second and 
’ third changes affect the sense. For, by the addition of finn 
to AN, the idea of a judgment in wrath is intensified ;: and 
by dropping 72°3, less is made of the acuteness of perception. 
Both of these variations correspond to differences in the context 
of both passages. In chap. xxiii., where the words are applied 
to the false prophets, it was important to place emphasis on 
the statement that these men would, by experience, come to a 
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full knowledge of the reality of that judgment they denied; in 
this chapter, on the other hand, the idea of judgment in wrath 
must be expressly set aside. There is thus no good ground for 
considering these verses a later interpolation into the text, as 

Movers, Hitzig, and Nagelsbach think. Hitzig rejects these 
verses as spurious on the false ground that the judgment 
threatened in this chapter refers merely to the fall of the king- 
dom of Babylon, which Jeremiah could not have been able to 
know beforehand ; Nagelsbach rejects them on the ground of 
other erroneous assumptions. 1_The only doubtful point regard- 
ing these verses is, whether they are to be connected, as Hengsten- 
berg thinks, with what precedes, or with what follows, as Ewald 
supposes. In the former case, to the promise for the true Israel 
would be added a threat against those who only seemed to be 
Israel,—like the declaration in Isaiah, ‘“ There is no peace to 
the wicked :” ‘this addition would thus be made, lest those for 
whom the promise was not intended should unwarrantably apply | 
it tothemselves. But, however well-founded the thought is, that 
every increasing manifestation of grace is invariably accom- 
panied by an increased manifestation of righteousness, and 
though all the prophets clearly testify that the godless members 
of the covenant people have no share in the promised salvation, 
but instead are liable to judgment ; yet there has not been such 
preparation made for the introduction of this thought as that 
we might be able at once to join these two verses to what pre- 
cedes. The exclamation “ Behold!” with which the words are 
introduced, rather form a sign that a new addition is to be made 
to the prophecy. We therefore view the threat in this verse as 
a resumption of the threat of judgment made in ver. 5 ff., to 


1 First, he holds the groundless opinion that this prophecy originated in 
the time of Josiah, and therefore could not have borrowed verses from the 
address given in chap. xxiii., which belongs to the time of Jehoiakim ; 
secondly, with as little ground he affirms that these verses do not corre- . 
spond with the character of the chapter, and seem like a jarring discord 
in the midst of the announcement of deliverance it contains ; finally, he 
asks whence could come ‘“‘ the wicked” mentioned, in the times described 
by the prophet,—as if he thought that when the captivity of the people was 
turned, all godless ones would suddenly disappear.—The doubts as to the 
genuineness of ver. 22 are based by Niagelsbach merely on the fact that 
the same idea is repeated in xxxi. 1. 
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which is attached, in xxxi. 1, the further development of the 
announcement of deliverance ; but we refer the threat made in 
the verse not merely to the heathen as such, but to all “ wicked 
ones,” in such a way that it at the same time applies to the 
godless members of the covenant people, and signifies their 
exclusion from salvation. 


Chap. xxxi. THE SALVATION FOR ALL THE FAMILIES OF 
IskaEL.—Ewald has well stated the connection of this chapter 
with the conclusion of the preceding, as follows: “ In order 
that the old form of blessing, found in the books of Moses, and 
here given in ver. 22, may be fulfilled, the whirlwind of Jahveh, 
which must carry away all the unrighteous, will at last dis- 
charge itself, as has been already threatened, xxiii. 19; this 
must take place in order that there may be a fulfilment of that 
hope to all the tribes of Israel (both kingdoms).” Ver. 1 
announces deliverance for all the families of Israel, but after- 
wards it is promised to both divisions of the people sepa- 
rately,—first, in vers. 2-22, to the tem tribes, who have been 
exiles the longest; and then, in a more brief statement, vers. 
23-26, to the kingdom of Judah: to this, again, there is ap- 
pended, vers. 27-40, a further description of the nature of the 
deliverance in store for the two houses of Israel. 

Vers. 1-6. The deliverance for all Israel, and the readmission 
of the ten tribes.—Ver. 1. “ At that time, saith Jahveh, will I 
be a God to all the families of Israel, and they shall be my 
people. Ver. 2. Thus saith Jahveh: A people escaped from 
the sword found grace in the wilderness. Let me go to give 
him rest, even Israel. Ver. 3. From afar hath Jahveh ap- 
peared unto me, and with everlasting love have I loved thee; — 
therefore have I continued my favour towards thee. Ver. 4. 
Once more will I build thee up, and thou shalt be built, O 
virgin of Israel; once more shalt thou adorn [thyself] with thy ~ 
tabrets, and go forth in the dance of those that make merry. 
Ver. 5. Once more shalt thou plant vineyards on the hills of 
Samaria ; planters will plant them, and apply them to common 
use. Ver. 6. For there is a day [when] watchmen will cry on 
Mount Ephraim: Arise ye, and let us go up to Zion, to Jahveh 
our God!” 
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The expression “ At that time” refers to xxx. 24, “in the 
end of the days,’ which means the Messianic future. The 
announcement of deliverance itself is continued by resumption 
of the promise made in xxx. 22; the transposition of the two 
portions of the promise is to be remarked. Here, “I will be a 
God to them” stands first, because the restoration and perfec- . 
tion of Israel have their only foundation in the love of God 
and in the faithfulness with which He keeps His covenant, and 
it is only through this gracious act that Israel again becomes 
the people of God. “ All the families of Israel” are the 
families of the whole twelve tribes,—of the two kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, separated since the death of Solomon. After 
this announcement of deliverance for the whole of Israel, the 
address turns first to Israel of the ten tribes, and continues-to 
treat longest of them, “ because, judging from appearances, 
they seem irrecoverably lost—for ever rejected by the Lord” 
(Hengstenberg). Ver. 2a is variously explained. Ewald, fol- 
lowing Raschi and others, refers the words ‘I) jf X¥D to the 
leading of Israel out of Egypt: once on a time, in the Arabian 
desert, the people that had just barely escaped the sword of the 
Egyptians nevertheless found grace, when Jahveh, as it were, 
went to make a quiet dwelling-place for them. The love which 
He displayed towards them at that time He has since continued, 
and thus He will now once more bring back His people out of 
the midst of strangers. This view of the passage is supported 
by the use of the perfects in vers. 2 and 3, in contrast with the 
imperfect, “ again will I build thee,” ver. 4, and the employ- 
ment’ of the expression “in the desert ;” of; ii. 2, Hos. xiii. 
4,5. But “the people of those who have escaped the sword” 
is an expression that cannot be reconciled with it. Raschi, 
indeed, understands this as referring to the sword of the Egyp- 
tians and Amalekites; but the thought that Israel, led out of 
Egypt through the Arabian desert, was a people that had sur- 
vived or escaped the sword, is one met with nowhere else in the 
Old Testament, and is quite inapplicable to the condition of the 
people of Israel when they were led out of Egypt. Although 
Pharaoh wished to exterminate the people of Israel through 
hard servile labour, and through such measures as the order to 
kill all male children when they were born, yet he did not make 
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an exhibition of his wrath against Israel by the sword, neither 
did he show his anger thus at the. Red Sea, where he sought 
to bring Israel back to Egypt by force. There God shielded 
His people from the attack of Pharaoh, as He did in the battle 
against the Amalekites, so that Israel was led through the desert 
as a whole people, not asa remnant. The designation, “a people 
escaped from the sword,” unconditionally requires us to refer 
the words to the deliverance of the Israelites from exile; these. © 
were only a remnant of what they had formerly been, since 
the greater portion of them perished, partly at the downfall of 
the kingdom, and partly in exile, by the sword of the enemy. 
Hence the perfects in vers. 2 and 3 are prophetic, and used of 
the divine counsel, which precedes its execution in time. By 
using the expression “ in the desert,” Jeremiah makes an allu- 
sion to Igrael’s being led through the Arabian desert. The 
restoration of Israel to Canaan, from their exile among the 
nations, is viewed under the figure of their exodus from Egypt 
into the land promised to their fathers, as in Hos. ii. 16 f.; and 
the exodus from the place of banishment is, at the same time, 
represented as having already occurred, so that Israel is again 
on the march to his native land, and is being safely conducted 
through the desert by his God. There is as little ground for 
thinking that there is reference here made to the desert lying 
between Assyria or Babylon and Palestine, as there is for 
Hitzig’s referring 277 "MY to the sword of the Medes and 
Persians.—The inf. abs, 71971 is used instead of the first person 
of the imperative (cf. 1 Kings xxii. 30), to express a summons 
addressed by God to Himself: “I will go.” [See Gesenius, 
§131, 4, b,y.] The suffix in 1275 points out the object (Israel) 
by anticipation: “to bring him to rest.” 92) in the Hiphil 
usually means to be at rest, to rest (Deut. xxviii. 65) ; here, to 
give rest, bring to rest.—Ver. 3. The people already see in 
spirit how the Lord is accomplishing His purpose, ver. 26. 
“ From afar (the prophet speaks in the name of the people, of 
which he views himself as one) hath Jahveh appeared unto 
me.” So long as Israel languished in exile, the Lord had with- 
drawn from him, kept Himself far off. Now the prophet sees 
Him appearing again. “From afar,” te. from Zion, where the 
Lord is viewed as enthroned, the God of His people (Ps. xiv. 7), 
VOL. IT. : B 
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sitting there to lead them back into their land. But the Lord 
at once assures the people, who have been waiting for Him, of 
His everlasting love. Because He loves His people with ever- 
lasting love, therefore has He kept them by His grace, so that 
they were not destroyed. 4%, to draw, keep, restrain ; hence 
On 3WoO, prolongare gratiam, Ps. xxxvi. 11, cix. 12, but con- 
strued with ? of a person; here, with a double accnive to 
restrain any one, to preserve him constantly by grace.—Ver. 4. 
Israel is now to be built up again, i.e. to be raised to a permanent 
condition of ever-increasing prosperity; cf. xii. 16. The addi- 
tional clause, “and thou shalt be built,” confirms this promise. 
The “virgin of Israel” is the congregation of Israel ; cf. xiv. 
17. A new and joyful phase in the life of the retple t is to 
begin: such is the meaning of the words, “ with tabrets shalt 
thou adorn thyself, and thou shalt go forth in the dance of 
those who make merry.” In this manner were the popular 
feasts celebrated in Israel; cf. Judg. xi. 34, Ps. Ixviii. 26.— 
Ver. 5. “ The mountains of Samaria,” i.e. of the kingdom of 
Ephraim (1 Kings xiii. 22; 2 Kings xvii. 24), shall again be 
planted with vineyards, and the planters, too, shall enjoy the 
fruits in peace,—not plant for strangers, so that enemies shall 
destroy the fruits; cf. Isa. Ixii. 8f., lxv. 21f. The words 
“ planters plant and profane” (i.e. those who plant the vine- 
yards are also to enjoy the fruit of them) ‘are to be explained 
by the law in Lev. xix. 23 f., according to which the fruits of 
newly planted fruit trees, and according to Judg. ix. 27, vines 
also, were not to be eaten during the first three years; those of 
the fourth year were to be presented as a thank-offering to the 
Lord ; and only those of the fifth year were to be applied to 
common use. This application to one’s own use is expressed 
in Deut. xx. 6 by 2h, properly, to make common.—Ver. 6 is 
attached to the foregoing by *3, which introduces the reason of 
what has been stated. The connection is as follows: This pros- 
perous condition of Ephraim is to be a permanent one; for the 
sin of Jeroboam, the seduction of the ten tribes from the sanc- 
tuary of the Lord, shall not continue, but Ephraim shall once 
more, in the future, betake himself to Zion, to the: Lord his 
God. “ There is a day,” %.e. there comes a day, a time, when 
watchmen call. 0" ¥9 here denotes the watchmen who were posted 
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on the mountains, that they might observe and give notice of 
the first appearance of the crescent of the moon after new- 
moon, so that the festival of the new-moon and the feasts con- 
nected with it might be fixed; cf. Keil’s Bibl. Archdol. ii. § 74, 
Anm. 9 [see also the articles Mond and Neumond in Herzog’s 
Real-Encykl. vols. ix. and x.; New-moon in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, vol. ii.]. 2¥, to go up to Jerusalem, which was pre- 
eminent among the cities of the land as to spiritual matters. 

Vers. 7-14. The restoration of Israel_—Ver. 7. “For thus 
saith Jahveh: Shout for joy over Jacob, and cry out over the 
head of the nations! Make known, praise, and say, O Jahveh, 
save Thy people, the remnant of Israel! Ver. 8. Behold, I will 
bring them out of the land of the north, and will gather them 
from the sides of the earth. Among them are the blind and 
lame, the woman with child and she that hath born, together ; 
a great company shall they return hither. Ver. 9. With weep- 
ing shall they come, and with supplications will I lead them: 
I will bring them to streams of water, by a straight way in 
which they shall not stumble; for I have become a father to 
Israel, and Ephraim is my first-born. Ver. 10. Hear the word 
of Jahveh, ye nations, and declare among the islands far off, 
and say: He that scattered Israel will gather him, and keep 
him, as a shepherd his flock. Ver. 11. For Jahveh hath re- 
deemed Israel and ransomed him out of the hand of one stronger 
than he. Ver. 12. And they shall come and sing with joy on 
the height of Zion, and come like a flood to the goodness of 
Jahveh, because of eorn, and new wine, and fresh oil, and the 
young of the flock and the herd; and their soul shall be like a 
well-watered garden, neither shall they pine away any more. 
Ver. 13. Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, and young ~ 
men and old men together; and I will turn their mourning to 
joy, and will comfort them, and will cause them to rejoice after 
their sorrow. Ver. 14. And I will satiate the soul of the priests . 
with fat, and my people shall be States with my goodness, 
saith Jahveh: 4 

In order to set forth the greatness of the salvation which the 
Lord will prepare for Israel,-so long outcast, Israel is commanded 
to make loud jubilation, and exhorted to approach the Lord 
with entreaties for the fulfilment of His purpose of grace. The - 
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statement regarding this salvation is introduced by °3, “for,” 
since the description, given in this strophe, of Israel’s being led 
back and re-established, furnishes the actual proof that the 
nation shall be built up again. The summons to rejoice comes 
from Jahveh (since, by His gracious dealings, He gives the 
people material for praise), and is addressed to the members 
of the nation. These are to rejoice over Jacob, i.e. over the 
glorious destiny before the people. ova) wxn3 ony is translated 
‘by Hitzig: “shout at the head of the nations,” ¢e. making a 
beginning among them all; but this is incorrect and against 
the context. The thought that many other enslaved nations 
besides Israel will rejoice over the fall of their oppressors, has 
not the least foundation in this passage. The summons to the 
nations, which follows in-ver. 10, is simply a command to make 
known God’s purpose regarding the deliverance of Israel. Of 
course, WN3, taken literally and by itself, may be rendered 
“at the head” (1 Kings xxi. 12; Amos vi. 7, etc.); but in this 
place, the expression of which it forms the first word is the 
object of ony, which is construed with 3, “to rejoice over some- 
thing,” Isa. xxiv. 4. “The head of the nations” signifies “ the 
first of the nations” (O%27 n'vsx2, Amos vi. 1), i.e. the most 
exalted among the nations. Such is the designation given to 
Israel, because God has chosen them before all the nations of 
the earth to be His peculiar people (Deut. vii. 6; 2 Sam. vii. 
23 f.), made them the highest over Cy WEY, Deut. xxvi. 19) all 
nations. This high honour of Israel, which seemed to have 
been taken from him by his being delivered over to the power 
of heathen nations, is now to appear again. 727 3y*ovn, “make 
to be heard, sing praise,” are to be combined into one thought, 
“ sing praise loudly” (so that people may hear it). The words 
of praise, “ Save Thy people, O Jahveh,” form rather the 
expression of a wish than of a request, just as in many psalms, 
eg. Ps. xx. 10, xxviii. 9, especially cxviii. 25 in 83 Twin, 
with which Jesus was greeted on His entry into Jerusalem, 
Matt. xxi. 9 (Graf).—To the rejoicing and praise the Lord 
_ replies with the promise that He will lead back His people out 
of the most distant countries of the north,—every one, even the 
feeble and frail, who ordinarily would not have strength for so 
long a journey. “ Hither,” ie. to Palestine, where Jeremiah 
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wrote the promise; cf. iii, 18, xvi. 15.—“ With weeping,” te. 
with tears of joy, and with contrition of heart over favour so 
undeserved, they come, and God leads them with weeping, 
“ amidst earnest prayers to the God they have found again, as 
a lost son returns to the arms of his father” (Umbreit). Hitzig 
and Graf would connect 0°39N3 with what precedes, and com- 
bine “I will lead them, I will bring them ;” by this arrange- 
ment, it is said, the careful guidance of God, in leaving nothing 
behind, is properly set forth. But the symmetry of the verse 
is thereby destroyed; and the reason assigned for this construc- 
tion (which is opposed by the accents), viz. that O°23NA does 
not mean miseratio, clementia, will not stand the test. As in 
Isa. lv. 12 it is the being brought "a that is the chief point, 
so here, it is the bringing 5°27N3, amidst weeping, i.e. fervent 
prayer. At the same time, the Lord will care like a father for 
their refreshment and nurture ; He will lead them to brooks of 
water, so that they shall not suffer thirst in the desert (Isa. 
xlviii. 21), and guide them by a straight (i.e. level) road, so that 
they shall not fall. For He shows Himself again to Israel as 
a father, one who cares for them like a father (cf. iii. 19, Deut. 
xxxii. 6, Isa. Ixiii. 16), and treats Ephraim as His first-born. 
“ The first-born of Jahveh,” in Ex. iv. 22, means the people 
of Israel as compared with the other nations of the earth. 
This designation is here transferred to Ephraim as the head 
and representative of the ten tribes; but it is not likely that 
there is in this any allusion to the preference which Jacob dis- 
played for the sons of Joseph, Gen. xlix. 22 ff. compared with 
ver. 4 (Venema, J. D. Michaelis, Nigelsbach),—the advantage 
they obtained consisting in this, that Ephraim and Manasseh were 
placed on an equal footing with Jacob’s sons as regards inheri- 

_ tance in the land of Canaan; in other words, they were elevated 

- to the dignity of being founders of tribes. There is no trace 

in this prophecy of any preference given to Ephraim before 

Judah, or of the ten tribes before the two tribes of the king- 

_ dom of Judah. That the deliverance of Ephraim (Israel) from 

exile is mentioned before that of Judah, and is further more 

minutely described, is simply due to the fact, already mentioned, 
that the ten tribes, who had long languished in exile, had the 
least hope, according to man’s estimation, of deliverance. The 
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designation of Ephraim as the first-born of Jahveh simply 
shows that, in the deliverance of the people, Ephraim is in no 
respect to be behind Judah,—that they are to receive their full 
share in the Messianic salvation of the whole people ; in other 
words, that the love which the Lord once displayed towards 
Israel, when He delivered them out of the power of Pharaoh, 
is also to be, in the future, displayed towards the ten tribes, who 
were looked on as lost. The nature of fatherhood and sonship, 
as set forth in the Old Testament, does not contain the element 
of the Spirit’s testimony to our spirit, but only the idea of 
paternal care and love, founded on the choosing of Israel out 
of all the nations to be the peculiar people of God; see on Ex. 
iv. 22 and Isa. Ixiii. 16, Ixiv. 7. "53 is substantially the same 
as Vp 12 and DYywy? ab in ver. 20.—Ver. 10 f. The most remote 
of the heathen, too, are to be told that Jahveh will free His 
people from their hands, gather them again, and highly favour 
them, lest they should imagine that the God of Israel has not 
the power to save His people, and that they may learn to fear 
Him as the Almighty God, who has given His people into. their 
power, not from any inability to defend them, but merely for 
the purpose of chastising them for their sins. O”8 are the 
islands in, and countries lying along the coast of, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; in the language of prophecy, the word is used 
as a designation of the distant countries of the west; cf. Ps. 
Ixxii. 10, Isa. xli. 1, 5, xlii. 12, ete. On ver. 108, cf. xxiii. 3, 
Ex. xxxiv. 12 ff., Isa. xl,11. “Stronger than he,” as in Ps. 
xxxv. 10; the expression is here used of the heathen master of 
the world.—Vers. 12-14. Thus led by the Lord through the 
wilderness (ver. 9), the redeemed shall come rejoicing to the 
sacred height of Zion (see on xvii. 12), and thence go in streams, 
t.e. scatter themselves over the country like a stream, for the 
goodness of the Lord, i.e. for the good things which He deals 
out to them in their native land. “To the goodness of Jahveh” 
is explained by “ because of corn,” etc. (-Y for &), cf. Hos. 
iii. 5. As to the good things of the country, cf. Deut. viii. 8. 
Their soul will be like a well-watered garden, an emblem of 
the fulness and freshness of living power; cf. Isa. lviii. 11.— 
Ver. 13. Then shall young men and old live in unclouded joy, 
and forget all their former sorrow. “In the dance” refers 
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merely to the virgins: to “ young men and old together,” only 
the notion of joy is to be repeated from the context.—Ver. 14. 
The priests and the people will refresh themselves with the fat, 
i.e. the fat pieces of the thank-offerings, because numerous 
offerings will be presented to the Lord in consequence of the 
blessing received from Him. 

Vers. 15-22. Changing of sorrow into joy, because Ephraim 
will turn to the Lord, and the Lord will lead him back.—Ver. 15. 
“ Thus saith Jahveh: A voice is heard in Ramah, lamentation, 
bitter weeping. Rachel is weeping for her children ; she refuses 

to be comforted for her children, because they are not. Ver. 16. 
_ Thus saith Jahveh: Restrain thy voice from weeping, and thine 
eyes from tears; for there is a reward for thy work, saith 
Jahveh, and they shall return from the land of the enemy. 
Ver. 17. And there is hope for thy latter end, saith Jahveh, 
that children shall return to thy border. Ver. 18. I have cer- 
tainly heard Ephraim complaining, Thou hast chastised me and 
I was chastised, like a calf not tamed. Turn me that I may 
turn, for Thou, O Jahveh, art my God. Ver. 19. For, after I 
return I repent, and after I have been taught I smite upon 
[my] thigh; I am ashamed, yea, and confounded, because I 
bear the reproach of my youth. Ver. 20. Is Ephraim a son 
dear to me, or a child of delight, that, as often as I speak against 
him, Ido yet certainly remember him? Therefore my bowels 
move for him; I shall surely pity him, saith Jahveh. Ver. 21. 
Set thee up way-marks, put up posts for thyself; set thine heart 
to the highway, the road [by which] thou eamest: return, O 
virgin of Israel, return to these cities of thine. Ver. 22. How 
long wilt thou wander about, O backsliding daughter? For 
Jahveh hath created a new [thing] in the earth: a woman shall 
encompass aman.” 

In this strophe the promise is further confirmed by carrying 
out the thought, that Israel’s release from his captivity shall 
certainly take place, however little prospect there is of it at 
present. For Israel will come to an acknowledgment of his 
sins, and the Lord will then once more show him His love. 
The hopeless condition of Israel is dramatically set forth in 
ver. 15 f.: Rachel, the mother of Joseph, and thus the ances- 
tress of Ephraim, the chief tribe of the Israelites who had 
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revolted from the royal house of David, weeps bitterly over the 
loss of her children, the ten tribes who have been carried away 
into exile; and the Lord addresses consolation to her, with the 
promise that they shall return out of the land of the enemy. 
“A voice is heard” (903, participle, to show duration). The 
“voice” is more fully treated of in the second part of the verse: 
loud lamentation and bitter weeping. There is a difficulty con- 
nected with 7073. The LXX. took it to be the name of the 
city Ramah, now called er-Rém, in the tribe of Benjamin, five 
English miles north from Jerusalem, on the borders of the king- 
doms of Judah and Israel (1 Kings xv. 17), although this city 
is elsewhere written with the article (7297), not only in the his- 
torical notices found in xl. 1, Josh. xviii. 25, Judg. iv. 5, etc., 
but also in prophetical addresses, as in Hos. vi. 8, Isa. x. 29. 
In this passage it cannot be a mere appellative (“on a height”), 
as in 1 Sam. xxii. 6, Ezek. xvi. 24; nor can we think of Ramah 
in Naphtali (Josh. xix. 36, also 7277), for this latter city never 
figures in history like the Ramah of Samuel, not far from 
Gibeah ; see on Josh. xviii. 25 and 1Sam.i.1. But why is 
the lamentation of Rachel heard at Ramah? Most expositors 
reply, because the tomb of Rachel was in the vicinity of Ramah ; 
in support of this they cite 1 Sam. x. 2. Niigelsbach, who is 
one of these, still maintains this view with the utmost confi- 
dence. But this assumption is opposed to Gen. xxxyv. 16 and 
19, where it is stated that Rachel died and was buried on the 
way to Bethlehem, and not far from the town (see on Genesis, 


- Le.), which is about five miles south from Jerusalem, and thus 


far from Ramah. Nor is any support for this view to be got 
from 1 Sam. x. 2, except by making the groundless assumption, 
’ that Saul, while seeking for the asses of his father, came to 
Samuel in his native town; whereas, in the account given in 
that chapter, he is merely said to have sought for Samuel in a 
certain town, of which nothing more is stated, and to have 
inquired at him; see on 1 Sam. x. 2. "We must therefore 
reject, as arbitrary and groundless, all attempts to fix the locality 
of Rachel’s sepulchre in the neighbourhood of Ramah (Nagels- 
bach) ; in the same way we must treat the assertion of Thenius, 
Knobel, Graf, etc., that the Ephratah of Gen. xxxv. 16, 19, is 
the same as the Ephron of 2 Chron. xiii. 19, which was situated 
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near Bethel; so, too, must we deal with the statements, that 
Ephratah, #.e. Bethlehem, is to be expunged from the text of 
Gen. xxxv. 9 and 48 as a false gloss, and that the tradition, 
attested in Matt. ii. 18, as to the situation of Rachel’s sepulchre 
in the vicinity of Bethlehem, is incorrect. Nor does the passage 
of Jeremiah now before us imply that Rachel’s sepulchre was 
near Ramah. Rachel does not weep at Ramah over her lost 
children, either because she had been buried there, or because 
it was in Ramah of Benjamin that the exiles were assembled, 
according to Jer. xl. 1 (Hitzig, and also Delitzsch on Gen. xxxv. 
20). For it was the Jews who were to be carried away captive 
that were gathered together at Ramah, whereas it was over 
Israelites or Ephraimites that had been carried into exile that 
Rachel weeps. The lamentation of Rachel is heard at Ramah, 
as the most loftily situated border-town of the two kingdoms, 
_ whence the wailing that had arisen sounded far and near, and 
could be heard in Judah. Nor does she weep because she has 
learned something in her tomb of the carrying away of the 
people, but as their common mother, as the beloved spouse of 
Jacob, who in her married life so earnestly desired children. 

Just as the people are often included under the notion of the 
“ daughter of Zion,” as their ideal representative, so the great 
ancestress of Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh is here named 
as the representative of the maternal love shown by Israel in the 
pain felt when the people are lost. The sing. WIN "3D signifies, 
“ for not one of them is left.’—This verse is quoted by Matthew 
(ii. 18), after relating the story of the murder of the children 
at Bethlehem, with the introductory formula, tore éAnpwOn 
TO pnOev Sia “Iepeuiov: from this the older theologians (cf. 
Calovit Bibl. illustr. ad Jer. lc.) conclude that Jeremiah 
directly prophesied that massacre of the children committed by 
Herod. But this inference cannot be allowed ; it will not fit 
in with the context of the prophecy. The expression édnpaOn, 
used by Matthew, only shows that the prophecy of Jeremiah 
received a new fulfilment through that act of Herod. Of course, 
we must not reduce the typical reference of the prophecy to that 
event at Bethlehem simply to this, that the wailing of the 
mothers of Bethlehem over their murdered children was as great 
as the lamentation made when the people were carried into exile. 
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Typology rather assumes a causal connection between the two 
events. The destruction of the people of Israel by the Assyrians 
and Chaldeans is a type of the massacre of the infants at Beth- 
lehem, in so far as the sin which brought the children of Israel 
into exile laid a foundation for the fact that Herod the Idumean 
became king over the Jews, and wished to destroy the true King 
and Saviour of Israel that he might strengthen his own do- 
minion. Cf. Fr. Kleinschmidt, die typolog. Citate der vier - 
Evangelien, 1861, S. 10 ff.; [Fairbairn’ 8 Typology, fifth Suen, 
vol. i. pp. 452-3.] 

The Lord will put an end to this wailing. ‘Cease thy 
weeping,” He cries to the sorrowing ones, “ for there is a reward 
for thy labour” (almost identical with 2 Chron. xv. 7). nbys i is 
the maternal labour of birth and rearing of children. The 
reward consists in this, that the children shall return out of the 
land of the enemy into their own land. Ver. 17 states the 
same thing in parallel clauses, to confirm the promise. On the 
expression “ hope for thy latter end,” cf. xxix.11. 023 with- 
out the article, as in Hos. xi. 10, etc.; cf. Ewald, § 277, 0. 
This hope is grounded on the circumstance that Israel will 
become aware, through suffering, that he is punished for his 
sins, and, repenting of these sins, will beseech his God for favour. 
The Lord already perceives this repentant spirit and acknow- 
ledgment of sin. 0%) does: not mean “I had myself chas- 
tised,” or “I learned chastisement” (Hitzig), but “I was 
chastised,” like an untamed calf, 7.e. one not trained to bear the 
yoke and to endure labour. On this figure, cf. Hos.x.11. The 
recognition of suffering as chastisement by God excites a desire 
after amelioration and amendment. But since man cannot 
accomplish these through his own powers, Israel prays, “ Lead 
me back,” sc. from my evil way, i.e. turn me. He finds him- 
self constrained to this request, because he feels regret for his 
apostasy from God. ‘2 "IN8 in this connection can only 
mean, “ after I turned,” sc. from Thee, O Lord my God; on 
this meaning of 3, cf. viii. 4. YI, to be brought to under- 
standing through punishment, ze. to necome wise. To smite 


is that which I brought on myself in my youth through the 


On ‘nine ox ‘nwa cf. Isa. ae 16. “ The eae of aa youth” 
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sins I then committed. On this confession generally, cf. the 
similar one in iii. 21 ff.—Thereafter the Lord replies, ver. 20, 
with the question, whether Ephraim is so dear a son to Him 
that, as often as He has spoken against him, i.e. uttered hard 
words of condemnation, He still, or again, thinks of him. 12 
oye, “a child of delight,” whom one fondles ; cf. Isa. v. 7. 
The clause explanatory of the question, “for as often as,” etc., 
is taken in different ways. 3 73% may signify, “ to speak about, 
one,” or “to speak against one,” or “to pay addresses to one,” 
ie. to court him: 1 Sam. xxv. 39; Cant. viii. 8. Hitzig applies 
the last meaning to the expression, and translates, “as often as 
I have paid my suit to him;” according to this view, the basis 
of the representation of Jahveh’s relation to the people is that 
of a husband to his wife. But this meaning of the verb does 
not by any means suit the present context, well established 
though it is by the passages that have been adduced. Ephraim 
is here represented as a son, not a virgin to whom Jahveh 
could pay suit. Hence we must take the expression in the 
sense of “ speaking against” some one. But what Jahveh says 
against Ephraim is no mere threatening by words, but a repri- 
mand by deeds of judgment. The answer to the question is to 
be inferred from the context: If the Lord, whenever He is 
* constrained to punish Ephraim, still thinks of him, then Ephraim 
must be a son dear to Him. But this is not because of his con- 
duct, as if he-caused Him joy by obedience and faithful attach- 
ment, but in consequence of the unchangeable love of God, who 
cannot leave His son, however much grief he causes his Father. 
“ Therefore,” t.e. because he is a son to whom Jahveh shaws 
the fulness of His paternal love, all His kindly feelings towards 
him are now excited, and He desires to show compassion on him. 
On ‘yo 307 cf, Isa. xvi. 11 and Ixiii. 15. Under “ bowels” are 
included especially the heart, liver, reins, the noblest organs of 
the soul. The expression is strongly anthropopathic, and de- 
notes the most heartfelt sympathy. This fellow-feeling mani- 
fests itself in the form of pity, and actually as deliverance 
from misery. 

The Lord desires to execute this purpose of His everlasting ; 
love. Ver. 21. Israel is required to prepare himself for return, 
and to go home again into his own cities, “ Set thee up way- 
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marks.” pS, in 2 Kings xxili. 17 and Ezek. xxxix. 15, “a tomb- 
stone,” probably a stone pillar, which could also serve as a 
way-mark, DIA is not from 18 as in ver. 15, but from 
‘on, and has the same meaning as 772A, Joel iii. 3, Ta)m. 


“A, a pillar, Arab. sau pl., cippt, signa in desertis. “ Set 


thy heart,” ¢.e. turn thy mind to the road, the way you have 
gone (on ‘non see ii. 20), not, that you may not miss it, but 
because it leads thee home. “ Return to these cities of thine.” 

“These” implies that the summons issues from Palestine. 
Moreover, the separate clauses of this verse are merely a poetic 
individualization of the thought that Israel is to think seriously 
of returning; and, inasmuch as this return to Palestine pre- | 
supposes return to the Lord, Israel must first turn with the 
heart to his God. Then, in ver. 22, follows the exhortation 
not to delay. The meaning of PONT is educed from Cant. 
v. 6, where P2N signifies to “turn one’s self round ; hence the 
Hithpael means to wander about here and there, uncertain what 
todo. This exhortation is finally enforced by the statement, 
“ Jahveh creates a new thing on the earth” (cf. Isa. xliii. 19). 
This novelty is, “a woman will encompass a man.” With 
regard to the meaning of these words, about which there is — 
great dispute, this much is evident from -the context, that they 

indicate a transformation of things, a new arrangement of the 
relations of life. This new arrangement of things which 
Jahveh brings about is mentioned as a motive which should 
rouse Ephraim (= Israel) to return without delay to the Lord 
and to his cities. If we keep this in mind, we shall at once 
set aside as untenable such interpretations as that of Luther 
in his first translation of 1582-38, “ those who formerly be- 
haved like women shall be men,’ > which Ewald has revived in 
his rendering, “ a woman changing into a man,” or that of: 
Schnurrer, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Maurer, “ the woman shall 
protect the man,” or that of Nagelsbach, “ the woman shall 
turn the man to herself.” The above-mentioned general con- 
sideration, we repeat, is sufficient to set aside these explana- 
tions, quite apart from the fact that none of them can be 
lexically substantiated ; for 23i0 neither means to “turn one’s 
self, vertere,” nor to “ protect,” nor to “ cause to return” (as if 
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3310 were used for 33i%). Deut. xxxii. 10 is adduced to prove 
the meaning of protection; but the word there means to go 
about fondling and cherishing. Neither the transmutation of 
the female into a male, or of a weak woman into a strong man, 
nor the protection of the man by a woman, nor the notion that _ 
the strong succumbs to the weak, forms an effectual motive for 

the summons to Israel to return; nor can we call any of thema 
new creative act effected by Jahveh, or a new arrangement of 
things. But we must utterly reject the meaning of the words 
given by Castle, le Clerc, and Hitzig, who apply them to the 
unnatural circumstance, that a woman makes her suit to a man, 
even where by the woman is understood the virgin of Israel, 
and by the man, Jahveh. Luther gave the correct rendering 
in his editions of 1543 and 1545, “the woman shall encompass 
the man,”—only, “ embrace” (Ger. umfangen) might express the 
sense better than “ encompass” (Ger. umgeben). 3p) is nomen 
secus, “ femella, a female ;” 123, a “ man,” also “ proles mas- 
cula,” not according to the ual relation (= 131), but with 
the idea of strength. Both in the choice of these words and 
by the omission of the article, the relation is set forth in its 
widest generality ; the attention is thereby steadily directed to 
its fundamental nature. The woman, the weak and tender 
being, shall lovingly embrace the man, the strong one. Heng- 
stenberg reverses the meaning of the words when he renders 
them, “the strong one shall again take the weak into his 
closest intercourse, under his protection, loving care.” Many 
expositors, including Hengstenberg and Hitzig of moderns, 
have rightly perceived that the general idea has been set forth 
with special reference to the relation between the woman, Israel, 
and the man, Jahveh. Starting with this view, which is sug- 
gested by the context, the older expositors explained the words 
of the conception and birth of Christ by a virgin; cf. Corn. a 
Lapide, Calovii Bibi. iil., Cocceius, and Pfeiffer, dubia vex. 
p- 758 sqq. Thus, for example, the Berleburger Bibel gives 
the following explanation: “ A woman or virgin—not a married 
woman—will encompass, .e. carry and contain in her body, the 
man who is to be a vanquisher of all and to surpass all in 
strength.” This explanation cannot be set aside by the simple 
remark, “ that here there would be set forth the very feature 
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in the birth of Christ by a virgin which is not peculiar to it as 
compared with others ;” for this “ superficial remark” does not 
in the least touch the real point to be explained. But it may . 
very properly be objected, that 2310 has not the special meaning 
of conceiving in a mother’s womb. On this ground we can 
also set down as incorrect the other explanation of the words in 
the Berleburger Bibel, that the text rather speaks of “ the 
woman who is the Jewish Church, and who, in the spirit of © 
faith, is to bear Christ as the mighty God, Isa. ix. 6, in the like- 
ness of a man, Rev. xii. 1, 2.” However, these explanations 
are nearer the truth than any that have been offered since. 
The general statement, “a woman shall encompass (the) man,” 
i.e. lovingly embrace him,—this new relation which Jahveh will 
bring about in place of the old, that the man encompasses the 
wife, loving, providing for, protecting her,—can only be re- 
ferred, agreeably to the context, to change of relation between 
Israel and the Lord. 31D, “ to encompass,” is used tropically, 
not merely of the mode of dealing on the part of the Lord to 
His people, the faithful,—of the protection, the grace, and the 
aid which He grants to the pious ones, as in Ps, xxxii. 7, 10, 
Deut. xxxii. 10,—but also of the dealings of men with divine 
things. "aI 7I3Dx, Ps. xxvi. 6, does not mean, “ I will go 
round Thine altar,” in a circle or semicircle as it were, but, “ I 
will keep to Thine altar,” instead of keeping company with the 
wicked ; or more correctly, “I will surround Thine altar,” 
making it the object of my care, of all my dealings,—I will 
make mine own the favours shown to the faithful at Thine altar. 
In the verse now before us, 23iD signifies to encompass with 
love and care, to surround lovingly and carefully,—the natural 
and fitting dealing on the part of the stronger to the weak and 
those who need assistance. And the new thing that God 
creates consists in this, that the woman, the weaker nature that 
needs help, will lovingly and solicitously surround the man, 
the stronger. Herein is expressed a new relation of Israel to 
the Lord, a reference to a new covenant which the Lord, ver. 
31 ff., will conclude with His people, and in which He deals so 
condescendingly towards them that they can lovingly embrace 
Him. This is the substance of the Messianic meaning in the 
words. The conception of the Son of God in the womb of the 
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Virgin Mary is not expressed in them either directly or indi- 
rectly, even though we were allowed to take 31D in the meaning 
of “embrace.” This new creation of the Lord is intended to 
be, and can be, for Israel, a powerful motive to their imme- 
diate return to their God. : . 

" Vers. 23-26. The re-establishment and blessing of Judah.— 
Ver. 23. “Thus saith Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel : 
Once more shall they say this word in the land of Judah and 
in its cities, when I turn their captivity: ‘Jahveh bless thee, © 
O habitation of righteousness, O mountain of holiness!’ Ver. 
24, And there shall dwell in it, [in] Judah and all its cities 
together, husbandmen and [those who] move about with the 
flock. Ver. 25. For I have satiated the weary soul, and I 
have filled every languishing soul. Ver. 26. Because of this I 
awoke and looked, and my sleep was sweet unto me.” 

The prophecy which treats of Judah alone is condensed, 
but states much in few words,—not merely the restitutio in 
statum integritatis, but also rich blessing thereafter. “May 
Jahveh bless thee” is a benediction, equivalent to “may you 
be blessed ;” cf. Ps. cxxviii. 5, cxxxiv. 3. PT¥ M) does not 
mean “habitation of salvation,” but “habitation of righteous- 
ness;” cf, Isa. i. 21, where it is said of Jerusalem that right- 
eousness formerly dwelt in it. This state of matters is again to 
_exist ; Jerusalem is again to become a city in which righteous- 
ness dwells. “The holy mountain” is Zion, including Moriah, 
where the Lord had set up His throne. That the designation 
“the holy mountain” was applied to the whole of Jerusalem 
cannot be made out from Ps. ii. 6, xlviii. 2 ff., Isa. xi. 9, xxvii. 
13, which have been adduced to prove the assertion. The 
prayer for the blessing implies that Zion will again be the seat 
of the Divine King of His people. Ver. 24. “ There dwell in 
it (in the land of Judah) Judah and all his towns,” i.e. the 
population of Judah and of all its towns, as “ husbandmen 
and.(those who) pasture flocks,” i.e. each one pursuing un- 
disturbed his own peaceful employment, agriculture and cattle- 
rearing, and (ver. 25) so blessed in these callings that they 
are kept from every need and want. 281 may either be 
viewed as the perfect, before which the relative is to be sup- 
plied, or an adjectival form imitated from the Aramaic parti- 
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ciple, masc. 183.—VYer. 26. Thereupon the prophet awoke from 
his ecstatic sleep, and said, “My sleep was pleasant” (cf. 
Prov. iii. 24). Very many expositors, including Rosenmiiller, 
Umbreit, and Neumann among the moderns, understand the 
words, “therefore (or, because of this) I awoke,” etc., as refer- 
ring to God, because in what precedes and follows Jahveh 
speaks, and because Grod is sometimes, in the Psalms, called on 
to awake, eg. Ps. vii. 7, xxxv. 23, xliv. 24, etc. But it has 
been very properly objected to this, that the words, “my sleep 
was sweet” (pleasant), are inappropriate as utterances of God, 
inasmuch as He does not sleep; nowhere in Scripture is sleep 
attributed to God, and the summons to awake merely implies 
the non-interference on the part of God in the affairs of His 
. people. Moreover, we would need to refer the sleeping of God, 
mentioned in this verse, to His dealing towards Israel during 
the exile, in such a way that His conduct as a powerful judge 
would be compared to a sweet sleep,—which is inconceivable. 
As little can the verse be supposed to contain words of the 
people languishing in exile, as Jerome has taken them. For 
the people could not possibly compare the time of oppression 
during the exile to a pleasant sleep. There is thus nothing left 
for us but to take this verse, as the Targum, Raschi, Kimchi, 
Venema, Dahler, Hitzig, Hengstenberg, and others have done, 
as a remark by the prophet regarding his feelings when he re- 
ceived this revelation; and we must accept something like the 
paraphrase of Tholuck (die Propheten, S. 68): “Because of 
such glorious promises I awoke to reflect on them, and my 
ecstatic sleep delighted me.” This view is not rendered less 
tenable by the objection that Jeremiah nowhere says God 
had revealed Himself to him in a dream, and that, in what 
precedes, there is not to be found any intimation that what he 
sets forth appeared to him as a vision. For neither is there any 
intimation, throughout the whole prophecy, that he received it 
while in a waking state. The command of God, given xxx. 2 
at the first, to write in a book the words which Jahveh spoke to 
him, implies that the prophecy was not intended, in the first 
instance, to be publicly read before the people; moreover, it 
agrees with the assumption that he received the prophecy in a 
dream. But against the objection that Jeremiah never states, 
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in any other place, in what bodily condition he was when he 
received his revelations from God, and that we cannot see why 
he should make such an intimation here,—we may reply, with 
Nigelsbach, that this prophecy is the only one in the whole 
book which contains unmixed comfort, and that it is thus easy 
to explain why he could never forget that moment when, awak- 
ing after he had received it, he found he had experienced a 
sweet sleep. Still less weight is there in the objection of Graf, 
that one cannot comprehend why this remark stands here, be- 
cause the description is evidently continued in what follows, 
while the dream must have ended here, when the prophet 
awoke. For this is against the assumption that the hand of the 
Lord immediately touched him again, and put him back into 
the ecstatic state. One might rather urge the consideration 
that the use of the word 72¥, “sleep,” does not certainly prove 
that the prophet was in the ecstatic state, from the fact that 
the LXX. render 307, in Gen. ii. 21 and xv. 2, by &oraats. 
But wherever divine revelations were made in dreams, these of 
course presuppose sleep; so that the ecstatic state might also 
be properly called “sleep.” Jeremiah adds, “ And I looked,” 
to signify that he had been thoroughly awakened, and, in com- 
plete self-consciousness, perceived that his sleep had been 
pleasant. ; 

Vers. 27-30. The renovation of Israel and Juduh.—Ver. 27. 
“ Behold, days are coming, saith Jahveh, when I will sow the 
house of Israel and the house of Judah with seed of men and 
seed of beasts. Ver. 28. And it shall be that, just as I have 
watched over them to pluck up and to break down, to pull 
down and to destroy and to hurt, so’ shall I watch over them 
to build and to plant, saith Jahveh. Ver. 29. In those days 

.they shall no more say, ‘ Fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the teeth of the children become blunt;’ Ver. 30. But each man 
shall die for his own iniquity: every man who eats the sour 
grapes, his own teeth shall become blunted.” 

After announcement has been made, in what preceded, that 
both portions of the covenant people will be led back into their 
own land and re-established there, both are now combined, since 
they are again, at the restoration, to be united under one king, 
the sprout of David (cf. iii. 15, 18), and to both there is pro- 
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mised great blessing, both temporal and spiritual. The house 
of Israel and the house of Judah, as separate nations, are re- 
presented as a fruitful field, which God will sow with men and 
cattle. Mona, “cattle,” the tame domestic animals, contribute 
to the prosperity of a nation. That this seed will mightily 
increase, is evident from the fact that God sows it, and (as 
is further stated in ver. 28) will watch over it as it grows. 
Whereas, hitherto, He has watched for the purpose of destroy- 
ing and annihilating the people, because of their apostasy, He 
will in time to come watch for the purpose of planting and 
building them up. The prophet has hitherto been engaged in 
fulfilling, against the faithless people, the first part of the com- 
mission given him by the Lord when he was called to his office 
(i. 10); hereafter, he will be engaged in building up. As 
certainly as the first has taken place,—and of this the people 
have had practical experience,—so certainly shall the other now 
take place.—Ver. 29. The proverb, which Ezekiel also (xviii. 
2 f.) mentions and contends against, cannot mean, “The fathers 
have begun to eat sour grapes, but not till the teeth of their 
sons have become blunted by them” (Nagelsbach); the change 
of tense is against this, for, by the perfect ON and the imper- 
fect 7°NPA, the blunting of the children’s teeth is set down as a 
result of the fathers’ eating. The proverb means, “ Children 
atone for the misdeeds of their fathers,” or “The sins of the 
fathers are visited on their innocent children.” On this point, 
ef. the explanations given on Ezek. xviii. 2 ff. “Then shall 
they no more say” is rightly explained by Hitzig to mean, 
“They shall have no more occasion to say.” But the meaning 
of the words is not yet made plain by this; in particular, the 
question how we must understand ver. 30 is not settled. Graf, 
referring to xxiii. 7, 8, supplies OX after OND, and thus 
obtains the meaning, Then will they no more accuse God of 
unrighteousness, as in that wicked proverb, but they will per- 
ceive that every one has to suffer for his own guilt. Hitzig 
and Nigelsbach have declared against this insertion, — the 
former with the remark that, in xxiii. 7, 8, because both mem- 
bers of the sentence begin with protestations, the whole is 
clear, while here it is not so,—the latter resting on the fact 
. that the dropping of the proverb from current use certainly 
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implies a correct knowledge of the righteousness of God, but 
one which is very elementary and merely negative; while, on 
the other hand, the whole connection of the passage now before 
us shows that it is intended to describe a period when the theo- 
cratic life is in a most flourishing condition. Then expositors 
take ver. 30 as the utterance of the prophet, and as embodying 
the notion that the average level of morality shall be so high at 
this future period, that only some sins will continue to be com- 
mitted, and these as isolated exceptions to the rule. Taken all 
in all, Israel will be a holy people, in which the general spirit 
pervading them will repress the evil in some individuals, that 
would otherwise manifest itself. But we cannot imagine how 
these ideas can be supposed to be contained in the words, 
“Every man shall die for his own sins,” etc. Ver. 30 un- 
questionably contains the opposite of ver. 29. The proverb 
mentioned in ver. 29 involves the complaint against God, that 
in punishing sin He deals unjustly. According to this view, 
ver. 30 must contain the declaration that, in the future, the 
righteousness of God is to be revealed in the punishment of 
sins. As we have already remarked on Ezek. xviii. 3 f., the 
verse in question rather means, that after the re-establishment 
of Israel, the Lord will make known to His people His grace 
in so glorious a manner that the favoured ones will fully per- 
ceive the righteousness of His judgments. The experience of 
the unmerited love and compassion of the Lord softens the 
heart so much, that the favoured one no longer doubts the 
righteousness of the divine punishment. Such knowledge of 
true blessedness cannot be called elementary; rather, it implies 
a deep experience of divine grace and a great advance in the 
life of faith. Nor does the verse contain a judgment expressed 
by the prophet in opposition to that of his contemporaries, but 
it simply declares that the opinion contained in that current 
proverb shall no longer be accepted then, but the favoured 
people will recognise in the death of the sinner the punish- 
ment due to them for their own sin. Viewed in this manner, 
these verses prepare the way for the following announcement 
concerning the nature of the new covenant. 

_ Vers. 31-40. The new covenant.—Ver. 31. “ Behold, days are 
coming, saith Jahveh, when I will make with the house of 
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Israel and with the house of Judah a new covenant; Ver. 32. 
Not like the covenant that I made with their fathers on the day 
when I laid hold of their hand to bring them out of the land 
of Egypt, which covenant of mine they broke, though I had 
married them to myself, saith Jahveh; Ver. 33. But this is 
the covenant which I will make with the house of Israel after 

' those days, saith Jahveh: I will put my law within them, and 
on their heart will I write it; and I will become to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a people. Ver. 34. And they shall no 
more teach every man his neighbour and every man his brother, 
saying, Know ye Jahveh, for all of them shall know me, from 
the least of them to the greatest of them, saith Jahveh; for I 
will pardon their iniquity, and their sins will I remember no 
more. Ver. 35. Thus saith Jahveh, [who] gives the sun for 
light by day, and the ordinances of the moon and stars for 
light by night, who rouses the sea so that its waves roar, Jahveh 
of hosts is His name: Ver. 36. If these ordinances move away 
from before me, saith Jahveh, then also will the seed of Israel 
cease to be a people before me for ever. Ver. 37. Thus saith 
Jahveh: If the heavens above can be measured, and the foun- 
dations of the earth below can be searched out, then will I also 
reject all the seed of Israel because of all that they have done, 
saith Jahveh. Ver. 38. Behold, days come, saith Jahveh, when 
the city shall be built for Jahveh, from the tower of Hananeel 
unto the gate of the corner, Ver. 39. And the measuring-line 
shall once more go out straight over the hill of Gareb, and turn 

“round towards Goah. Ver. 40. And all the valley of the corpses 
and of the ashes, and all the fields unto the valley of Kidron, 
unto the corner of the gate of the horses towards the east, [shall 
be] holiness to J. ahveh 3; it shall not be plucked up nor pulse 
down again for ever.’ 

The re-establishment of Israel reaches its completion in the 
making of a new covenant, according to which the law of God 
is ‘written in the hearts of the people; thereby Israel becomes 
in truth the people of the Lord, and the knowledge of God 
founded on the experience of the forgiveness of sins is such 
that there is no further need of any external means like mutual 
teaching about God (vers. 31-34). This covenant is to endure 
for ever, like the unchangeable ordinances of nature (vers. 
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35-37) ; and in consequence of this, Jerusalem shall be built 
as the holy city of God, which shall never be destroyed again 
(vers. 38-40).—Ver. 31. 173 N73 does not mean “ to make an 
appointment,” but “ to conclude a covenant,” to establish a rela- 
tion of mutual duties and obligations. Every covenant whicli 
God concludes with men consists, on the side of God, in assui- 
ance of His favours and actual bestowal of them; these bind 
men to the keeping of the commands laid on them. The cove- 
nant which the Lord will make with all Israel in the future is 
called “a new covenant,” as compared with that made with the 
fathers at Sinai, when the people were led out of Egypt; this 
latter is thus implicitly called the “old covenant.” The words, 
“on the day when I took them by the hand,” etc., must not 
be restricted, on the one side, to the day of ‘the exodus from 
Egypt, nor, on the other, to the day when the covenant was 
solemnly made at Sinai; they rather refer to the whole time of 
the exodus, which did not reach its termination till the entrance 
into Canaan, though it culminated in the solemn admission of 
Israel, at Sinai, as the people of Jahveh; see on vii. 22. (On 
the punctuation of ‘p10, cf. Ewald, § 238, d, Olshaus. Gramm. © 
§ 191, f.) We is not a conjunction, “ gudd, because,” but a 
’ relative pronoun, and must be combined with ‘N a-ns, “ which 
my covenant,” i.e. which covenant of mine. “ They” stands 
emphatically in contrast with “though I” in the following cir- 
cumstantial clause, which literally means, “ but I have married 
them to myself,” or, “I was their husband.” As to ‘n>y3, see 
on iii. 14. Hengstenberg wrongly takes the words as a promise, 
“but I will marry them to myself ;” this view, however, is 
incompatible with the perfect, and the position of the words as 
a contrast with “they broke.” The two closely connected 
expressions indicate why a new covenant was necessary ; there 
is no formal statement, however, of the reason, which is merely 
given in a subordinate and appended clause. For the proper 
reason why a new covenant is made is not that the people have 


1 In the citation of this passage in Heb. viii. 8 ff., the words are quoted 
according to the LXX. version, xava huéanow owirav, although this trans- 
lation is incorrect, because the apostle does not use these words in proving 
any point. These same words, moreover, have been rendered by the 
LXX., in iii. 14, iyd xaraxupisvew dpa. 
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broken the old one, but that, though Jahveh had united Israel 
to Himself, they have broken the covenant and thereby ren- 
dered it necessary to make a new one. God the Lord, in virtue 
of His unchangeable faithfulness, would not alter the relation 
He had Himself established in His love, but simply found it 
anew in a way which obviated the breaking of the covenant by 
Israel. For it was a defect connected with the covenant made 
with Israel at Sinai, that it could be broken on their part. This 
defect is not to exist in the new covenant which God will make 
in after times. The expression “ after those (not these) days” 
is remarkable ; 077 is not the same as nbyn, and yet the days 
meant can only be the “ coming days;” accordingly, it is 
“those days” (as in ver. 29) that are to be expected. The 
expression “ after these days” is inexact, and probably owes 
its origin to the idea contained in the phrase “in the end of 
the days” (O'D57 nInwsa, cf. xxiii. 20).—Ver. 33. The character 
of the new covenant: “I (Jahveh) give (will put) my law 
within them, and write it upon their heart.” 03773 is the 
opposite of pina M2, which is constantly used of the Sinaitic 
law, cf. ix. 12, Deut. iv. 8, xi. 32, 1 Kings ix. 6; and the 
“ writing on the heart” is opposed to writing on the tables of 
stone, Ex. xxxi. 18, cf. xxxii. 15 f., xxxiv. 8, Deut. iv. 13, ix. 11, 
x. 4, etc. The difference, therefore, between the old and the 
new covenants consists in this, that in the old the law was laid 
before the people that they might accept it and follow it, receiv- 
ing it into their hearts, as the copy of what God not merely 
required of men, but offered and vouchsafed to them for their 
happiness ; while in the new it is put within, implanted into 
the heart and soul by the Spirit of God, and becomes the ani- 
mating life-principle, 2 Cor. iii. 3. The law of the Lord thus 
forms, in the old as well as in the new covenant, the kernel and 
essence of the relation instituted between the Lord and His 
people; and the difference between the two consists merely in 
this, that the will of God as expressed in the law under the 
old covenant was presented externally to the people, while under 
the new covenant it is to become an internal principle of life. 
Now, even in the old covenant, we not only find that Israel is 
urged to receive the law of the Lord his God into his heart,—to 
make the law presented to him from without the property of 
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his heart, as it were,—but even Moses, we also find, promises 
- that God will circumcise the heart of the people, that they may 
love God the Lord with all their heart and all their soul (Deut. 
xxx. 6). But this circumcision of heart and this love of God 
with the whole soul, which are repeatedly required in the law 
(Deut. vi 5, x. 12, 16), are impossibilities, unless the law be 
received into the heart. It thus appears that the difference 
between the old and the new covenants must be reduced to this, 
that what was commanded and applied to the heart in the old 
is given in the new, and the new is but the completion of the 
old covenant. This is, indeed, the true relation between them, 
as is clearly shown by the fact, that the essential element of the 
new covenant, “I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people,” was set forth as the object of the old; cf. Lev. xxvi. 
12 with Ex. xxix. 45. Nevertheless the difference is not merely 
one of degree, but one of kind. The demands of the law, 
‘“‘ Keep the commandments of your God,” “ Be ye holy as the 
Lord your God is holy,” cannot be fulfilled by sinful man. 
Even when he strives most earnestly to keep the commands of 
the law, he cannot satisfy its requirements. The law, with its 
rigid demands, can only humble the sinner, and make him 
beseech God to blot out his sin and create in him a clean heart 
(Ps. li. 11 ff.) ; it can only awaken him to the perception of sin, 
but cannot blot it out. It is God who must forgive this, and 
by forgiving it, write His will on the heart. The forgiveness: 
of sin, accordingly, is mentioned, ver. 34, at the latter part of 
the promise, as the basis of the new covenant. But the forgive- 
ness of sins is a work of grace which annuls the demand of the 
law against men. In the old covenant, the law with its require- 
ments is the impelling force; in the new covenant, the grace 
shown in the forgiveness of sins is the aiding power by which 
man attains that common life with God which the law sets 
before him as the great problem of life. It is in this that the 
qualitative difference between the old and the new covenants 
consists. The object which both set before men for attainment 
is the same, but the means of attaining it are different in cach. 
In the old covenant are found commandment and requirement} 
in the new, grace and givjng. Certainly, even.under the old 
covenant, God bestowed on the people of Israel grace and the 
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forgiveness of sins, and, by the institution of sacrifice, had 
opened up a way of access by which men might approach Him 
and rejoice in His gracious gifts; His Spirit, moreover, pro- 
duced in the heart of the godly ones the feeling that their sins 
were forgiven, and that they were favoured of God. But even 
this institution and this working of the Holy Spirit on and in 
the heart, was no more than a shadow and prefiguration of . 
what is actually offered and vouchsafed under the new covenant, 
Heb. x. 1. The sacrifices of the old covenant are ‘but prefigu- 
rations of the true atoning-offering of Christ, by which the 
sins of the whole world are atoned for and blotted out. 

‘In ver. 34a are unfolded the results of God’s putting His 
law in the heart. The knowledge of the Lord will then no 
longer be communicated by the outward teaching of every man 
to his fellow, but all, small and great, will be enlightened and 
taught by the Spirit of God (Isa. liv. 13) to know the Lord ; 
ef, Joel iii. 1 f.; Isa. xi. 9. These words do not imply that, 
under the new covenant, “ the office of the teacher of religion 
must cease” (Hitzig); and as little is “ disparity in the im- 
parting of the knowledge of God silently excluded” in ver. 33. 
The meaning simply is this, that the knowledge of God will 
then no longer be dependent on the communication and instruc- 
_ tion of man. The knowledge of Jahveh, of which the prophet 
speaks, is not the theoretic knowledge which is imparted and 
acquired by means of religious insttuction ; it is rather know- 
ledge of divine grace based upon the inward experience of the 
heart, which knowledge the Holy Spirit works in the heart by 
assuring the sinner that he has indeed been adopted as a son of 
God through the forgiveness of his sins. This knowledge, as 
being an inward experience of grace, does not exclude religious 
instruction, but rather tacitly implies that there is intimation 
given of God’s desire to save and of His purpose of grace. 
The correct understanding of the words results from a right 
perception of the contrast involved in them, viz. that under the 
old covenant the knowledge of the Lord was connected with the 
mediation of priests and prophets. Just as, at Sinai, the sinful 
people could not endure that the Lord should address them 
directly, but retreated, terrified by the awful manifestation of 
the Lord on the mountain, and said entreatingly to Moses, 
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“ Speak thou with us and we will hear, but let not God speak 
with us, lest we die” (Ex. xx. 15); so, under the old covenant 
economy generally, access to the Lord was denied to indivi- 
duals, and His grace was only obtained by the intervention of 
human mediators. This state of matters has been abolished 
under the new covenant, inasmuch. as the favoured sinner is 
placed in immediate relation to God by the Holy Spirit. Heb. 
iv. 16; Eph. iii. 12. 

In order to give good security that the promise of a new 
covenant would be fulfilled, the Lord, in ver. 35 f., points to 
the everlasting duration of the arrangements of nature, and 
declares that, if this order of nature were to cease, then Israel 
also would cease to be a people before Him; i.e. the continu- 
ance of Israel as the people of God shall be like the laws of 
nature. Thus the eternal duration of the new covenant is 
implicitly declared. Hengstenberg contests the common view 
of vers. 35 and 36, according to which the reference is to the 
firm, unchangeable continuance of God’s laws in nature, which 
everything must obey; and he is of opinion that, in ver. 35, 
it is merely the omnipotence of God that is spoken of, that this 
proves He is God and not man, and that there is thus formed a 
basis for the statement set forth in ver. 35, so full of comfort 
for the doubting covenant people, that God does not lie, that 
He can never repent of His covenant and His promises. But 
the arguments adduced for this, and against the common view, 
are not decisive. The expression “ stirring the sea, so that its 
waves roar,” certainly serves in the original passage, Isa. li. 15, 
from which Jeremiah has taken it, to bring the divine omnipo- 
tence into prominence ; but it does not follow from this that 
here also it is merely the omnipotence of God that is pointed 
out. Although, in rousing the sea, “no definite rule that we 
can perceive is observed, no uninterrupted return,” yet it is 
repeated according to the unchangeable ordinance of God, 
though not every day, like the rising and setting of the heavenly 
bodies. And in ver. 36, under the expression “these ordi- 
nances” are comprehended the rousing of the sea as well as the 
movements of the moon and stars; further, the departure, 2.e. 
the cessation, of these natural phenomena is mentioned [as 
impossible], to signify that Israel cannot cease to exist as a 
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people ; hence the emphasis laid on the immutability of these 
ordinances of nature. Considered in itself, the putting of the 
sun for a light by day, and the appointment of the moon and 
stars for a light by night, are works of the almighty power of 
God, just as the sea is roused so that its waves roar; but, that 
these phenomena never cease, but always recur as long as the 
present world lasts, is a proof of the immutability of these 
works of the omnipotence of God, and it is this point alone 
which here receives consideration. “The ordinances of the 
moon and of the stars” mean the established arrangements as 
regards the phases of the moon, and the rising and setting of 
the different stars. ‘From being a nation before me” declares 
not merely the continuance of Israel as a nation, so that they 
shall not disappear from the earth, just as so many others perish 
in the course of ages, but also their continuance before Jahveh, 
t.e. as His chosen people; cf. xxx. 20.—This positive promise 
regarding the continuance of Israel is confirmed by a second 
simile, in ver. 37, which declares the impossibility of rejection. 
The measurement of the heavens and the searching of the 
foundations, ¢.e. of the inmost depths, of the earth, is regarded 
as an impossibility. God will not reject the whole seed of 
Israel : here 55 is to be attentively considered. As Hengsten- 
berg correctly remarks, the hypocrites are deprived of the 
_ comfort which they could draw from these promises. Since 
the posterity of Israel are not all rejected, the rejection of the 
dead members of the people, i.e. unbelievers, is not thereby 
excluded, but included. That the whole cannot perish “is no 
bolster for the sin of any single person.” The prophet adds: 
‘ because of all that they have done,” ¢.e. because of their sins, 
their apostasy from God, in order to keep believing ones from 
despair on account of the greatness of their sins. On this, 
Calvin makes the appropriate remark: Consulto propheta hic 
proponit scelera populi, ut sciamus superiorem fore Dei clementiam, © 
nec congeriem tot malorum fore obstaculo, quominus Deus ignoscat. 
If we keep before our mind these points in the promise con- 
tained in this verse, we shall not, like Graf, find in ver. 37 
merely a tame repetition of what has already been said, and be 

inclined to take the verse as a superfluous marginal gloss.’ 
1 Hitzig even thinks that, ‘because the style and the use of language 
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Vers. 38-40. Then shall Jerusalem be built up as a holy 
city of God, and be no more destroyed. After 0°D', the 
Masoretic text wants 0°83, which is supplied in the Qeri. 
Hengstenberg is of opinion that the expression was abbreviated 
here, inasmuch as it has already occurred before, several times, 
in its full form (vers. 27 and 31); but Jeremiah does not 
usually abbreviate when he repeats an expression, and D'N2 has 
perhaps been dropped merely through an error in transcription. 
“The city shall be built for Jahveh,” so that it thenceforth 
belongs to Him, is consecrated to Him. The extent of the new 
city is described as being “from the tower of Hananeel to the 
gate of the corner.” The tower of Hananeel, according to 
Neh. iii. 1 and Zech iv. 10, was situated on the north-east 
corner of the city wall; the gate of the corner was at the 
north-west corner of the city, to the north or north-west of 
the present “ Jaffa Gate;” see on 2 Kings xiv. 13, 2 Chron. . 
xxvi. 9; cf. Zech. xiv. 10. This account thus briefly describes 
the whole north side. Ver. 39. The measuring-line (™P as. 
found here, 1 Kings vii. 23 and Zech. i. 16, is the original 
form, afterwards shortened into \P, the Qert) further goes out 
in, “before itself,” te. straight out over the hill Gareb. 
>¥ does not mean “ away towards, or on” (Hitzig) ; nor is the 
true reading “¥, “as far as, even to,” which is met with in 
several codices: the correct rendering is “ away over,” so that 
a part, at least, of the hill was included within the city bounds. 
“ And turns towards Goah.” These two places last named 


betoken the second Isaiah, and the order of both strophes is reversed in the 
LXX. (i.e. ver. 37 stands before ver. 35 f.), vers. 835, 36 may have stood in 
the margin at the beginning of the genuine portion in vers. 27-34, and 
ver. 37, on the other hand, in the margin at ver. 34.” But, that the 
verses, although they present reminiscences of the second Isaiah, do not 
quite prove that the language is his, has already been made sufficiently 
evident by Graf, who points out that, in the second Isaiah, 7197 is nowhere 
used of the roaring of the sea, nor do we meet with nipn and DYpn, 
nino Naw, pons, nor again 1pm in the Niphal, or ys “Dio (but 
mea ninpio i in Tea. x1. 21); other expressions are not peculiar to the 
second Isaiah, since they also occur in other writings.—But the transposi- 
tion of the verses in the LXX., in view of the arbitrary treatment of the 


text of Jeremiah in that version, cannot be made to prove anything what- 
ever. 
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are unknown. From the context of the passage only this much 
is clear, that both of them were situated on the west of the 
city; for the starting-point of the line spoken of is in the 
north-west, and the valley of Ben-hinnom joins in at the end 
of it, in the south, ver. 40. 373 means “ itching,” for 273 in 
Lev. xxi. 20, xxii. 22 means “the itch;” in Arabic also “ the 
leprosy.” From this, many expositors infer that the hill 
 Gareb was the hill where lepers were obliged to dwell by them- 
selves, outside the city. This supposition is probable; there is 
no truth, however, in the assumption of Schleussner, Krafft 
(Topogr. von Jerus. S. 158), Hitzig, and Hengstenberg, that the 
hill Bezetha, included within the city bounds by the third wall 
of Agrippa, is the one meant; for the line described in ver. 39 
is not to be sought for on the north side of the city. With 
Graf, we look for the hill Gareb on the mount which lies 
westward from the valley of Ben-hinnom and at the end of the 
valley of Rephaim, towards the north (Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 16), 
so that it is likely we must consider it to be identical with “ the 
top of the mountain” mentioned in these passages. This 
mountain is the rocky ridge which bounds the valley of Ben- 
hinnom on the west, and stretches northwards, on the west side 
of the valley of Gihon and the Lower Pool (Birket es Sultan), 
to near the high road to Jaffa, where it turns off towards the 
west on the under (2.e. south) side of the Upper Pool (Birket el 
Mamilla); see on Josh. xv. 8. It is not, as Thenius supposes 
(Jerusalem before the Exile, an appendix to his commentary on 
the Books of Kings), the bare rocky hill situated on the north, 
and overhanging the Upper Pool; on this view, Goah could 
only be the steep descent from the plateau into the valley of 
Kidron, opposite this hill, towards the east. Regarding Goah, 
only this much can be said with certainty, that the supposition, 
made by Vitringa and Hengstenberg, of a connection between 
the name and Golgotha, is untenable; lexical considerations 
and facts are all against it. Golgotha was situated in the 
north-west: Goah must be sought for south-west from Jeru- 
salem. The translation of the Chaldee, “cattle-pond,” is a 
mere inference from My3, “to bellow.” But, in spite of the 
uncertainty experienced in determining the positions of the hill 
Gareb and Goah, this much is evident from the verse before 
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us, that the city, which is thus to be built anew, will extend 

to the west beyond the space occupied by old Jerusalem, and 
include within it districts or spots which lay outside old (ze. 
pre- and post-exile) Jerusalem, and which had been divided off 
from the city, as unclean places.—In ver. 40, without any 
change of construction, the southern border is described. “The 
whole valley of the corpses and of the ashes .. . shall be 
holy to Jahveh,” t.e. be included within the space occupied 
by the new city. By “the valley of the corpses and of the 
ashes” expositors generally and rightly understand the valley 
of Ben-hinnom (038 are the carcases of animals that have been 
killed, and of men who have been slain through some judg- 
ment of God and been left unburied). Jeremiah applies this 
name to the valley, because, in consequence of the pollution 
by Josiah of the place where the abominations had been 
offered to Moloch (2 Kings xxiii. 10), it had become a sort 
of slaughtering-place or tan-yard for the city. According 
to Lev. vi. 3, #1 means the ashes of the burnt-offerings 
consumed on the altar. According to Lev. iv. 12 and vi. 4, 
these were to be carried from the ash-heap near the altar, 
out of the city, to a clean place; but they might also be 
considered as the gross deposit of the sacrifices, and thus as 
unclean. Hence also it came to pass that all the sweepings 
of the temple were probably brought to this place where the 
ashes were, which thus became still more unclean. Instead 
of niniwn, the Qeri requires Nin, and, in fact, the former 
word may not be very different from fi7P ninw, 2 Kings 
xxiii, 4, whither Josiah caused all the instruments used in 
idolatrous worship to be brought and burned. But it is 
improbable that nin’ is a mere error in transcription for 
niow. The former word is found nowhere else; not even 
does the verb 02% occur. The latter noun, which is quite 
well known, could not readily be written by mistake for the 
former ; and even if such an error had been committed, it would 
not have gained admission into all the Mss., so that even the 
LXX. should have that reading, and give the word as ’Acap- 
nuo0, in Greek characters. We must, then, consider ninqw 


as the correct reading, and derive the word from p+, or 
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Crs OF ape, “to cut off, cut to. pieces,” in the sense of 
“ravines, hollows” (e »+), or loca abscissa, places cut off or 


shut out from the holy city. “Unto the brook of Kidron,” 
into which the valley of Ben-hinnom opens towards the east, 
“unto the corner of the horse-gate towards the east.” The 
horse-gate stood on the site of the modern “Dung-gate” 
(Bab el Moghédriebh), in the wall which ran along from the 
south-east end of Zion to the western border of Ophel (see on 
Neh. iii. 28), so that, in this verse before us, it is the south and 
south-eastern boundaries of the city that are given; and only 
the length of the eastern side, which enclosed the temple area, 
on to the north-eastern corner, has been left without men- 
tion, because the valley of the Kidron here formed a strong 
boundary. 

The extent of the new city, as here given, does not much 
surpass that of old Jerusalem. Only in the west and south 
are tracts to be included within the city, and such tracts, too, 
as had formerly been excluded from the old city, as unclean 
places. Jeremiah accordingly announces, not merely that 
there will be a considerable increase in the size of Jerusalem, 
but that the whole city shall be holy to the Lord, the unclean 
places in its vicinity shall disappear, and be transformed into 
hallowed places of the new city. As being sacred to the Lord, 
the city shall no more be destroyed. 

From this description of Jerusalem which is to be built 
anew, so that the whole city, including the unclean places now 
outside of it, shall be holy, or a sanctuary of the Lord, it is 
very evident that this prophecy does not refer to the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem after the exile, but, under the figure of Jeru- 
salem, as the centre of the kingdom of God under the Old 
Testament, announces the erection of a more spiritual kingdom 
of God in the Messianic age. The earthly Jerusalem was a 
holy city only in so far as the sanctuary of the Lord, the 
temple, had been built in it. Jeremiah makes no mention of 
the rebuilding of the temple, although he had prophesied the 
destruction, not only of the city, but also of the temple. But 
he represents the new city as being, in its whole extent, the 
sanctuary of the Lord, which the temple only had been, in 
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ancient Jerusalem. Cf., as a substantial parallel, Zech. xiv. 
10, 11.—The erection of Jerusalem into a city, within whose 
walls there shall be nothing unholy, implies the vanquishment 
of sin, from which all impurity proceeds ; it is also the ripe fruit 
of the forgiveness of sins, in which the new covenant, which 
the Lord will make with His people in the days to come, con- 
sists and culminates. This prophecy, then, reaches on to the 
time when the kingdom of God shall have been perfected: it 
contains, under an old Testament dress, the outlines of the 
image of the heavenly Jerusalem, which the seer perceives at 
Patmos in its full glory. This image of the new Jerusalem 
thus forms a very suitable conclusion to this prophecy regarding 
the restoration of Israel, which, although it begins with the 
deliverance of the covenant people from their exile, is yet 
thoroughly Messianic. Though clothed in an Old Testament 
dress, it does not implicitly declare that Israel shall be brought 
back to their native land during the period extending from the 
time of Cyrus to that of Christ; but, taking this interval as its 
stand-point, it combines in one view both the deliverance from 
the exile and the redemption by the Messiah, and not merely 
announces the formation of the new covenant in its begin- 
nings, when the Christian Church was founded, but at the 
same time points to the completion of the kingdom of God 
under the new covenant, in order to show the whole extent of 
the salvation which the Lord will prepare for His people who 
return to Him. If these last verses have not made the im- 
pression on Graf’s mind, that they could well have formed the 
original conclusion to the prophecy which precedes, the reason 
lies simply in the theological inability of their expositor to get 
to the bottom of the sacred writings. 


Chap. xxxii. The Purchase of a Field as a Symbol of the 
Restoration of Judah after the Exile. 


This chapter, after an introduction (vers. 1-5) which accu- 
rately sets forth the time and circumstances of the following 
event, contains, first of all (vers. 6-15), the account of the 
purchase of a hereditary field at Anathoth, which Jeremiah, 
at the divine command, executes in full legal form, together 
with a statement of the meaning of this purchase ; then (vers. 
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16-25) a prayer of the prophet for an explanation as to how 
the purchase of the field could be reconciled with the delivering 
up of the people and the city of Jerusalem to the Chaldeans ; 
together with (vers. 26-35) the Lord’s reply, that He shall 
certainly give up Jerusalem to the Chaldeans, because Israel 
and Judah, by their sins and their idolatries, have roused 
His wrath; but (vers. 36-44) that He shall also gather again 
His people out of all the lands whither they have been scat- 
tered, and make an everlasting covenant with them, so that 
they shall dwell safely and happily in the land in true fear of 
God. 

Vers. 1-5. The time and the circumstances of the following 
message from God.—The message came to Jeremiah in the 
tenth year of Zedekiah, i.e. in the eighteenth year of Nebu- 
chadrezzar (cf. xxv. 1 and lii. 12), when the army of the king 
of Babylon was besieging Jerusalem, and Jeremiah was kept 
in confinement in the fore-court of the royal palace. These 
historical data are inserted (vers. 2-5) in the form of circum- 
stantial clauses: 0) 0 ts), “for at that time the army of the 
king of Babylon was besieging Jerusalem.” The siege had 
begun in the ninth year of Zedekiah (xxxix. 1, lii. 4), and was 
afterwards raised for a short time, in consequence of the ap- 
proach of an auxiliary corps of Egyptians ; but, as soon as these 
had been defeated, it was resumed (xxxvii. 5,11). Jeremiah 
was then kept confined in the court of the prison of the royal 
palace (cf. Neh. iii. 25), “where Zedekiah, king of Judah, had 
imprisoned him, saying: Why dost thou prophesy, ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord, Behold, I will give this city into the hand of the king 
of Babylon, so that he shall take it; Ver. 4. And Zedekiah, 
the king of Judah, shall not escape out of the hand of the 
Chaldeans, but shall assuredly be delivered into the hand of the 
king of Babylon, and his mouth shall speak with his mouth, 
and his eyes shall behold his eyes; Ver. 5. And he shall lead 
Zedekiah to Babylon, and there shall he be until I visit him, 
saith the Lord. Though ye fight with the Chaldeans, ye shall 
not succeed?’”—We have already found an utterance of like 
import in chap. xxi., but that is not here referred to; for it was 
fulfilled at the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem, and did not 
bring on Jeremiah the consequences mentioned here. From 
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chap. xxxvii. we learn that Jeremiah, during the siege of 
Jerusalem, on till the time when it was raised through the 
approach of the Egyptian army, had not been imprisoned, but 
went freely in and out among the people (xxxvii. 4 ff.). Not 
till during the temporary raising of the siege, when he wanted 
to go out of the city into the land of Benjamin, was he seized and 
thrown into a dungeon, on the pretence that he intended to 
go over to the Chaldeans. There he remained many days, till 
King Zedekiah ordered him to be brought, and questioned him 
privately as to the.issue of the conflict; when Jeremiah replied, 
“Thou shalt be delivered into the hand of the king of Babylon.” 
On this occasion Jeremiah complained to the king of his im- 
prisonment, and requested that he might not be sent back into 
the dungeon, where he must soon perish ; the king then ordered 
him (xxxvii. 11-24) to be taken into the court of the prison- 
house (791 ISN, xxxvii. 21), where he remained in confine- 
ment till the city was taken (xxxviii. 13, 28, xxxix. 14). The 
statement in our verses as to the cause of this imprisonment 
does not contradict, but agrees with the notice in chap. xxxvii., 
as soon as we perceive that this account contains merely a 
brief passing notice of the matter. The same holds true of the 
utterance of the prophet in vers. 3-5. Jeremiah, even at the 
beginning of the siege (xxi. 3 ff.), had sent a message of similar 
import to the king, and repeated the same afterwards: xxxiv. 
3-5, xxxvii. 17, xxxviii. 17-23. The words of our verses are 
taken from these repeated utterances; ver. 4 agrees almost 
verbatim with xxxiv. 3; and the words, “there shall he remain 
ink “pa, till I regard him with favour,” are based upon the 
clearer utterance as to the end of Zedekiah, xxxiv. 4, 5.—The 
circumstances under which Jeremiah received the following 
commission from the Lord are thus exactly stated, in order 
to show how little prospect the present of the kingdom of Judah 
offered for the future, which was portrayed by the purchase 
of the field. Not only must the kingdom of Judah inevitably 
succumb to the power of the Chaldeans, and its population go 
into exile, but even Jeremiah is imprisoned, in so hopeless a 
condition, that he is no longer sure of his life for a single day. 
Vers, 6-15. The purchase of the field.—In ver. 6, the intro- 
duction, which has been interrupted by long parentheses, is 
VOL. II. D 
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resumed with the words, “ And Jeremiah said,” etc. The word 
of the Lord follows, ver. 7. The Lord said to him: “ Behold, 
Hanameél, the son of Shallum, thine uncle, cometh to thee, 
saying, ‘ Buy thee my field at Anathoth, for thou hast the 
redemption-right to purchase it.’” According to a mode of 
construction common elsewhere, 773 might be taken as in ap- 
position to -20; “ Hanameél, son of Shallum, thine uncle.” 
But vers. 8, 9, in which Jeremiah calls Hanameél "T7j3, son 
of my uncle, show that 775 is in apposition to ogy : “ son of 
Shallum, [who is] thine uncle.” The right of redemption 
consisted, in this, that if any one was forced through circum- 
stances to sell his landed property, the nearest blood-relation 
had the right, or rather was obliged, to preserve the possession 
- for the family, either through pre-emption, or redemption from 
the stranger who had bought it (Lev. xxv. 25). For the land 
which God had given to the tribes and families of Israel for a 
hereditary possession could not -be sold, so as to pass into the 
hands of strangers; and for this reason, in the year of jubilee, 
what had been sold since the previous jubilee reverted, without 
payment of any kind, to the original possessor or his heirs. 
(Cf. Lev. xxv. 23-28, and Keil’s Bibl. Archdol. ii. § 141, 
p- 208 ff.)—Ver. 8. What had been announced to the prophet 
by God took place. Hanameél came to him, and offered him 
his field for sale. From this Jeremiah perceived that the pro- 
posed sale was the word of the Lord, i.e. that the matter was 
appointed by the Lord. Ver. 9. Jeremiah accordingly bought 
the field, and weighed out to Hanameél “ seven shekels and 
ten the silver” (9037 is definite, as being the amount of money 
asked as price of purchase). But the form of expression is 
' remarkable: “ seven shekels and ten” instead of “ seventeen ” 
(DED ‘ope mivy) yaw), The Chaldee consequently has “seven 
manehs and ten shekels of silver ;” and J. D. Michaelis sup- 
poses that the seven shekels which are first named, and are 
separated from -the ten, were shekels of gold: “ seven shekels 
of gold, and seven shekels of silver.” But both assumptions 
are gratuitous, and perhaps only inferences, not merely from 
the unusual separation of the numerals, but likewise from 
the fact that seventeen silver shekels (less than two pounds 
sterling) was too small a price for an arable field. The sup- 
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position of Hitzig has more in its favour, that the mode of 
expression “ seven shekels and ten (shekels) of silver” was a 
law form. Some have sought to explain the smallness of the 
price on the ground that the seller was compelled to part with 
his property through poverty, and that the land had become 
depreciated in consequence of the war. Both may be true; 
but, as Négelsbach has already remarked, neither explains the 
smallness of the price. For instances have very properly been 
adduced from Roman history (Livy, xxvi. 11, and Florus, ii. 6) 
which show that occupation of a country by an enemy did not 
lessen the value of ground-property. It is rather to be taken 
into consideration, that in the first place we do not know the 
real value of arable land among the Hebrews; and secondly, 
the sale of portions of land was, correctly speaking, only the sale 
of the harvests up till the year of jubilee, for then the property 
returned to the former possessor or his heirs. In the case of a 
sale, then, the hearer the jubilee-year, the smaller must be the 
‘price of purchase in the alienation of the land.—Ver. 10 ff. 
The purchase was concluded in full legal form. “TI wrote it 
(the necessary terms) in the letter (the usual letter of purchase), 
and sealed it, and took witnesses, and weighed out the money 
on the balance” (it was then and still is the custom in the Hast 
to weigh money). Of means here, not to append a seal 
instead of subscribing the name, or for attestation (cf. 1 Kings 
xxi. 8, Neh. x. 2), but to seal up, make sure by sealing (Isa. 
xxix. 11, etc.). For, from vers. 11, 12, we perceive that two 
copies of the bill of purchase were prepared, one sealed up, 
and the other open ; so that, in case the open one were lost, or 
were accidentally or designedly injured or defaced, a perfect 
original might still exist in the sealed-up copy. Then “ Jere- 
- miah took the bill of purchase, the sealed one,’ *"—the specifica- 
tion and the conditions,—“ and the open one.” The words My¥93 
o’pnn} are in apposition with ‘3 7BD-n. The Vulgate renders 
stipulationes et rata; Jerome, ‘stipulatione rata, which he explains 
by stipulationibus et sponsionibus corroborata. MY, - usually 
“a command, order,” is probably employed here ‘in “the general 
_ Sense of “ specification,” namely, the object and the price of 
purchase ; O'pn, “ statutes,” the conditions and stipulations of 
sale. The apposition has the meaning, “ containing the agree- 
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ment and the conditions.” Both copies of this bill, the prophet, 
—before the eyes of Hanameél, his cousin (‘75, either in the 
general sense of a near relation, since the relationship has been 
stated exactly enough already, or 2 has been inadvertently 
omitted), and before the eyes of, i.e. in the presence of “ the 
witnesses, who wrote in the letter of purchase,” i.e. had sub- 
scribed it as witnesses in attestation of the matter, and in the 
eyes of all the Jews who were sitting in the court of the prison, 
and in whose presence the transaction had been concluded,— 
delivered up to his attendant Baruch, son of Nerijah, the son 
of Mahsejah, with the words, ver. 14: “ Thus saith Jahveh of 
hosts, the God of Israel: Take these letters, this sealed-up letter 
of purchase and this open letter, and put them into an earthen 
vessel, that they may remain a long time [there]. Ver. 15. 
For thus saith Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel: Houses, and 
fields, and vineyards shall still be bought in this land.”—The 
second utterance of the Lord (ver. 15) declares the reason why 
the letters were to be preserved in an earthen vessel, in order 
to protect them from damp, decay, and destruction, namely, 
because one could make use of them afterwards, when sale of 
property would still be taking place. There is also implied the 
intimation, that the present desolation of the land and the 
transportation of its inhabitants will only last during their 
time ; and then the population of Judah will return, and enter 
again on the possession of their land. The purchase of the field 
on the part of Jeremiah had this meaning; and for the sake of 
this meaning it was announced to him by God, and completed 
before witnesses, in the presence of ‘the Jews who happened to 
be in the court of the prisgn. 

Vers. 16-25. The prayer of Jeremiah. —Although Jeremiah 
has declared, in the words of the Lord, ver. 14 f., the meaning 
of the purchase of the field to the witnesses who were present 
at the transaction, yet the intimation that houses, fields, and 
vineyards would once more be bought, seemed so improbable, 
in view of the impending capture and destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans, that he betakes himself to the Lord in prayer, 
asking for further disclosures regarding the future of the people 
and the land, less for his own sake than for that of the people, 
who could with difficulty rise to such confidence of faith. The 
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prayer runs thus, ver. 17: “Ah, Lord Jahveh! behold, Thou 
hast made the heaven and the earth by Thy great power and 
Thine outstretched arm ; to Thee nothing is impossible. Ver. 18. 
Thou showest mercy unto thousands, and repayest the iniquity 
of fathers into the bosom of their children after them, Thou 
great and mighty God, whose name is Jahveh of hosts. Ver. 19. 
Great in counsel and mighty in deed, whose eyes are open to 
all the ways of the children of men, to give unto every one 
according to his ways, and according to the fruit of his works : 
Ver. 20. Thou who didst signs and wonders in the land of Egypt 
until this day, both in Israel and among [other] men, and 
madest for Thyself a name, as it is this day; Ver. 21. And didst 
lead Thy people Israel out of the land of Egypt with signs and 
wonders, and with strong hand and outstretched arm, and with 
great terror, Ver. 22. And didst give them this land, which 
Thou hast sworn to their fathers to give them, a land flowing 
with milk and honey; Ver. 23. And they came and took pos- 
session of it, but they hearkened not to Thy voice and walked 
not in Thy law: all that Thou commandedst them to do they 
did not, therefore didst Thou cause all this evil to come against 
them. Ver. 24. Behold, the besiegers’ mounds are come to 
the city, to take it, and the city will be given into the hands of 
the Chaldeans, who fight against it, because of the sword, 
hunger, and pestilence ; and what Thou didst speak is come to 
pass, and, behold, Thou seest it. Ver. 25. Yet Thou hast said 
to me, O Lord Jahveh, ‘ Buy thee the field for money, and 
. take witnesses,’ while the city is being delivered into the hands 
of the Chaldeans.” 

This prayer contains a laudation of the omnipotence of the 


Lord and the justice of His dealing among all men (vers. 


17-19), and especially in the guidance of the people Israel 
(vers. 20-23), with the view of connecting with it the question, 
how the divine command to buy the field is to be reconciled 
with the decreed deliverance of the city into the power of the 
Chaldeans (vers. 24, 25). Ver. 17. God proclaims His omni- 
potence in the creation of the heaven and the earth, cf. xxvii. 5. 
From this it is plain that nothing is too wonderful for God, ie. 
is impossible for Him, Gen. xviii. 14. As Creator and Ruler 
of the world, God exercises grace and justice. The words of 


« 
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ver. 18 are a reminiscence and free imitation of the passages 
Ex. xx. 5 ff. and xxxiv. 7, where the Lord so depicts His deal- 
ings in the guidance of men. To “ recompense iniquity into 
the bosom” (see Isa. Ixv. 6, cf. Ps. Ixxix. 12), i.e. to pour into 
the bosom of the garment the reward for iniquity, so that it 
may be carried away and borne; cf. Ruth iii. 15, Prov. xvii. 
23. “The great and mighty God,” as in Deut. x. 17. On 
“« Jahveh: of hosts is His name,” cf. x. 16, xxxi. 35. {Dw is 
to be explained thus: “O Thou great God, whose name is 
Jahveh of hosts.’—Ver. 19. God shows His greatness and 
- might in the wisdom with which He regards the doings of men, 
and in the power with which He executes His decrees, so as to 
recompense to every one according to his deeds. On 19a cf. 
Isa. xxviii. 29, Ps. lxvi. 5. “To give to every one,” etc., is 
repeated, word for word, from xvii. 10.—Vers. 20-22. The . 
Lord has further shown this omnipotence and righteousness in 
His guidance of Israel, in His leading them out of Egypt with 
wonders and signs; cf.. Deut. vi. 22, xxxiv.11. “ Until this 
day” cannot mean that the wonders continue in Egypt until 
this day,—-still less, that their glorious remembrance continues 
till this day (Calvin, Rosenmiiller, etc.). Just as little can we 
connect the words with what follows, “ until this day, in Egypt. 
and among men,” as Jerome supposed ; although the idea et in 
Israel et in cunctis mortalibus quotidie tua signa complentur is 


in itself quite right. Logically considered, “ until this day” — . 


belongs to the verb, ‘t) APY, and the construction is pregnant, 
as in xi. 7: “ Thou hast done wonders in Egypt, and hast still 
been doing them until this day in Israel and among other men.” 
‘‘ Men,” in contrast to “ Israel,” are mankind outside of Israel,— 
other men, the heathen; on the expression, cf. Judg. xviii. 7, 
Isa. xliii. 4, Ps. Ixxiii. 5. “ As at this day :” cf. xi. 5, xxv. 18. 
Through signs and wonders the Lord wrought, leading Israel 
out of Egypt, and into the land of Canaan, which had been 
promised to their fathers. Ver. 21 is almost exactly the same 
as Deut. xxvi. 8, cf. iv. 34. 172 ND refers to the terror 
spread among the neighbouring nations, Ex. xv. 14 ff., by the 
wonders, especially the slaying of the first-born among the 
Egyptians, Ex. xii. 30f., and the miracle at the Red Sea. On 
“a land flowing with milk and honey,” cf. Ex. iii. 8.—Ver. 23. 
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These wonders of grace which the Lord wrought for His 
people, Israel requited with base unthankfulness. When they 
had got into possession of the land, they did not listen to the 
voice of their God, and did the reverse of what He had com- 
manded. (The Kethib ymin might be read as a plural. But 
since MIF in the plural is always written elsewhere nvin (cf. 
_ Gen. xxvi. 5, Ex. xvi. 28, xviii. 20, Lev. xxvi. 46, etc.), and 
the omission of the * in plural suffixes is unusual (cf. xxxviii. 
22), the word rather seems to have been incorrectly written . 
’ for *N1N3 (cf. xxvi. 4, xliv. 10, 23), te. the 1 seems to have 
been misplaced. Therefore the Lord brought on them this 
great calamity, the Chaldean invasion (81?" for PM); cf. 
xiii. 22, Deut. xxxi. 29. With this thought, the prophet makes 
transition to the questions addressed to the Lord, into which 
the prayer glides. In ver. 24, the great calamity is more fully 
described. The ramparts of the besieging enemy have come 
to the city (Nia with acc.), to take it, and the city is given 
(72M2, prophetic perfect) into the hands of the Chaldeans. 
“Because of the sword ;” t.e. the sword, famine, and pestilence 
(cf. xiv. 16, xxv. 16, etc.) bring them into the power of the 
enemy. “ What Thou spakest,” i.e. didst threaten through the 
prophets, “is come to pass; and, behold, Thou seest it (viz. 
_ what has happened), and yet (AN) adversative) Thou sayest 
to me, ‘Buy the field” etc. The last: clause, ‘2 YYM, is a 
“ circumstantial” one, and is not a part of God’s address, but is 
added by Jeremiah in order to give greater prominence to the 
contrast between the actual state of matters and the divine 
command regarding the purchase. The prayer concludes with 
this, which is for men an. inexplicable riddle, not (as Nigels- 
bach thinks) for the purpose of leaving to the reader the solu- 
tion of the problem, after all aids have been offered him,—for 
Jeremiah would not need to direct his question to God for that 
purpose,—but in order to ask from God an explanation regarding 
the future. This explanation immediately follows in the word 
of the Lord, which, from ver. 26 onwards, is addressed to the 
prophet. 
Vers. 26-44. The answer of the Lord.—Behold, I am Jahveh, 
the God of all flesh; is there anything impossible to me? Ver. 
28. Therefore, thus saith Jahveh: Behold, I give this city into 
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the hand of the Chaldeans, and into the hand of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, the king of Babylon, that he may take it. Ver. 29. 
The Chaldeans that fight against this city shall come, and shall 
set fire to this city, and burn it and the houses on whose roofs 
you have burned incense to Baal and poured out libations to 
other gods, to provoke me. Ver. 30. For the children of Israel 
and the children of Judah have done only what is evil in mine 
eyes from their youth; for the children of Israel have only 
provoked me with the work of their hands, saith Jahveh. 
Ver. 31. For this city has been to me [a burden] upon mine 
anger and upon my wrath from the day that it was built till 
this day, that I might remove it from before my face; Ver. 32. 
Because of all the wickedness of the children of Israel and the 
children of Judah, which they have done, to provoke me,— 
they, their kings, their princes, their priests, and their prophets, 
the men of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem. Ver. 33. 
They turned to me the back and not the face; and though 
they were constantly being taught, they would not hear so as 
to receive instruction. Ver. 34. And they placed their abomi- 
nations in the house which is called by my name, in order to 
defile it; Ver. 35. And built high places to Baal in the valley 
of Ben-hinnom, to devote their sons and their daughters to 
Moloch,—which I did not command them, nor did it come into 
my mind that they would do such abomination,—that they might 
lead Judah to sin. Ver. 36. And now, therefore, thus saith 
Jahveh, the God of Israel, concerning this city, of which ye say, 
‘It shall be delivered into the hand of the king of Babylon, 
through. the sword, famine, and pestilence :’ Ver. 37. Behold, I 
shall gather them out of all lands whither I have driven them 
in my wrath, and in mine anger, and in great rage, and shall 
bring them back to this place, and make them dwell safely. 
Ver. 38. And they shall be my people, and I will be their God. 
Ver. 39. And I will give them one heart and one way, to fear 
me always, for good to thém and to their children after them. 
Ver. 40. And I will make with them an everlasting covenant, 
that I shall not turn aside from doing them good; and I will 
put my fear in their heart, that they may not depart from me. 
Ver. 41. And I shall rejoice over them, to do them good, and | 
shall plant them in this land, in truth, with my whole heart and 
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my whole soul. Ver. 42. For thus saith Jahveh: ‘Just asI_ 
have brought all this great evil on this people, so shall I bring 
on them all the good of: which I speak regarding them.” Ver. 43. 
And fields shall be bought in this land, of which ye say, It is a 
desolation, without man or beast, and it is given into the hand 
of the Chaldeans. Ver. 44. They shall buy fields for money, 
and write it in the letter, and seal it up, and take witnesses, in 
the land of Benjamin, and in the places round Jerusalem, and 
in the cities of Judah, and in the cities of the hill-country, and 
in the cities of the plain, and in the cities of the south; for I 
shall turn again their captivity, saith Jahveh.” 

The Lord replies to the three points touched on in the prayer 
of the prophet. First, in ver. 27, He emphatically confirms 
the acknowledgment that to Him, as Creator of heaven and 

‘earth, nothing is impossible (ver. 17), and at the same time 
points out Himself as the God of all flesh, i.e. the God on whom 
depend the life and death of all men. This description of God 
is copied from Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16, where Jahveh is called 
“the God of the spirits of all flesh.” “All flesh” is the name 
given to humanity, as being frail and perishing.—Then God 
reaffirms that Jerusalem will be given into the hand of Nebu- 
chadrezzar, and be burned by the Chaldeans (ver. 28 ff.), because 
Israel and Judah have always roused His wrath by their idolatry 
and rebellion against His commands (vers. 30-35). The sub- 
stance of these verses has been often given before. On usm 
ef. xxi. 10, xxxvii. 8; on ‘0) 119) WH cf. xix. 13 with vii. 9, 18. 
The mention of the children of Israel in connection with the 
children of Judah is not to be understood as if the destruction 
of Jerusalem was partly owing to the former; but it is here 
made, to signify that Judah can expect no better fate than the 
Israelites, whose kingdom has been destroyed long before, and 
who have for a long time now been driven into exile. 98 90 
ory, “they were only doing,” ie. doing nothing else than 
what is displeasing to the Lord. In ver. 305 “the children of 
Israel” is a designation of the whole covenant people. The 
whole sentence has reference to Deut. xxxi. 29. ‘The work of 
their hands” is not the idols, but signifies the whole conduct 
and actions of the people. Ver. 31. The difficult construction 
‘TNT... ‘BNTOY is most easily explained from the employment 
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of by ma with reference to the superincumbency of a duty or 
burden lying on one. “This city became to me a burden on 
my wrath,” an object which lay upon my wrath, called it forth. 
No other explanation can be vindicated. The passages lii. 3: 
and 2 Kings xxiv. 3, 20, are of a different character, and the 
meaning jusxta, secundum for 2Y, after vi. 14 (Hitzig), is quite 
unsuitable. The words, “from the day when it was built,” are _ 
not to be referred to the earliest founding of Jerusalem, but to 
that time when the Israelites first built it; and even in refer- 
ence to this, they are not to be pressed, but to be viewed as 
a rhetorically strong expression for, “from its earliest times.” 
Even so early as David’s time, opposition against Jahveh showed 
itself in the conspiracy of Absalom; and towards the end of 
Solomon’s reign, idolatry-had been introduced .into Jerusalem, 
1 Kings xi. 5 ff.. After the words “to remove it from before 
my face,” there follows once more, in ver. 32, the reason of the 
rejection; cf. vii. 12, xi. 17, and for enumeration of the several 
classes of the population, ii. 26, xvii. 25. The sins are once 
more specified, vers. 33-35; in ver. 33, as a stiff-necked depar- 
ture from God, and in ver. 34 f. the mention of the greatest 
abomination of idolatry, the setting up of idols in the temple, 
‘and of the worship of Moloch. With 33a cf. ii. 27. The 
inf, abs. 1821 stands with special emphasis instead of the finite 
tense: though they were taught from early morn, yet they were 
inattentive still. On this point cf.’ ii. 13, 25, xxv. 3,4. On 
DD nnd cf. xvii. 23, vii. 28. Vers. 34, 35 are almost identical 
with vii. 30, 31. ‘wn nivy> does not belong to the relative 
clause “1 NP WR (Niigelsbach), but is parallel to ‘1 °2YN?, con- 
tinuing the main clause: “that they should commit these 
abominations, and thereby cause Judah to sin,” i.e. bring them 
into sin and guilt. ‘8M with x dropped; see xix. 15.—After 
setting forth the sin for which Judah had drawn on herself the 
judgment through the Chaldeans, the Lord proclaims, ver. 36 ff., 
the deliverance of the people from exile, and their restoration; 
thus He answers the question which had been put to Him, ver. 
25. AY, “but now,” marks what follows as the. antithesis to 
what precedes. ‘Therefore, thus saith Jahveh,” in ver. 36, 
corresponds to the same words in ver. 28. Because nothing is 
impossible to the Lord, He shall, as God of Israel, gather again - 
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those who have been scattered through every land, and bring 
them back into their own country. “To this city,”—namely, 
of which ye speak. The suffix of D¥2P) refers to YY, whose 
inhabitants are meant. Jerusalem, as the capital, represents 
the whole kingdom. ‘The dispersed” are thus, in general, the 
inhabitants of Judah. Hence, too, from the nature of the 
case, “this place” is the kingdom of Judah. On this point 
cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 11, 33, Hos. xi. 11.—Vers. 38, 39 are to be 
understood like xxxi. 33. They must in very deed become the 
people of the Lord, for God gives them one heart and one way 
[of life], to fear Him always, i.e. through His Spirit He renews 
and sanctifies them (xxxi. 33, xxiv. 7; Ezek. xi. 19). “ One 
heart and one-way,” that they may all with one mind and in one 
way fear me, no longer wander through many wicked ways 
(xxvi. 3; Isa. liii. 6). ANT is an infinitive, as often in Deut., e.g. 
iv. 10, from which the whole sentence has been derived, and 
vi. 24, to which the expression 079 210? points. The everlasting 
covenant which the Lord wishes to conclude with them, i.e. the 
covenant-relationship which He desires to grant them, is, in fact, 
the new covenant, xxxi. 33 ff. Here, however, only the eternal 
duration of it is made prominent, in order to comfort the pious 
in the midst of their present sufferings. Consequently, only 
the idea of the ndiy is mainly set forth: “that I shall not turn: 
away from them, to do them good,—no more withdraw from them 
my gracious benefits ;” but the uninterrupted bestowal of these 
implies also faithfulness to the Lord on the part of the people. 
The Lord desires to establish His redeemed people in this — 
condition by putting His fear in their heart, namely, through 
His Spirit; see xxxi. 33, 34. ‘nv, “ And I shall rejoice over 
them, by doing them good,” as was formerly the case (Deut. 
xxviii. 63), and is again to be, in time tocome. MDN3, in truth, 
properly, “in faithfulness.” This expression is strengthened 
by the addition, “with my whole heart and my whole soul.”— 
So much for the promise of restoration and renewal of the 
covenant people. This promise is confirmed, vers. 42-44, by 
the assurance that the accomplishment of deliverance shall 
follow as certainly as the decree of the calamity has done; the 
change is similar to that in xxxi. 38. Finally, vers. 43, 44, 
there is the application made of this to the purchase of the 
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field which the prophet had been commanded to fulfil ; and the 
signification of this purchase is thus far determined, that after 
the restoration of Judah to their own land, fields shall once 
more be bought in. full legal form: with this, the discourse 
returns to its starting-point, and finishes. The article is used 
generically in 7389; hence, on the repetition of the thought, 
ver. 44, the plural nit is employed instead. The enumeration 
of the several regions of the kingdom, as in xvii. 26, is a 
rhetorical individualization for strengthening the thought. The 
land of Benjamin is here made prominent. in relation to the 
field purchased by Jeremiah at Anathoth in the land of Ben- 
jamin. The final sentence 0 2'WS ‘2 also serves for further 
proof. The Hiphil in this expression does not mean the same as 
the usual awe: “T turn the captivity,” i.e. I change the adversity 
into prosperity. wh expresses restitutio in statum incolumi- 
tatis seu integritatis more plainly than 3,—not merely the 
change of misfortune or misery; but it properly means, to lead 
back or restore the captivity, i.e. to remove the condition of 
adversity by restoration of previous prosperity. The expression 
is analogous to O1P or Mi27N 723, to build or raise ruins, Isa. 
xliv. 26, lviii. 12, lxi. 4, and nippy drip, to raise up desolate 
places, Isa. Ixi. 4, which does not mean to restore ruins or 
desolate places, but to build them up into inhabitable places 
(cf. Isa. Ixi. 4), to remove ruins or desolations by the building 
and restoration of -cities. 


Chap. xxxiii. Renewed Promise of the Restoration and Glorious 
Condition of the People of God. 


Ver. 1. While Jeremiah was still in confinement in the court 
of the prison belonging to the palace (see xxxii. 2), the word of 
the Lord came to him the second time. This word of God is 
attached by 1°2¥ to the promise of chap. xxxii. It followed, too, 
not long, perhaps, after the other, which it further serves to 
confirm.—After the command to call on Him, that He might 
make known to him great and hidden things (vers. 2, 3), the 
Lord announces that, although Jerusalem shall be destroyed by 
the Chaldeans, He shall yet restore it, bring back the captives 
of Judah and Israel, purify the city from its iniquities, and 
make it the glory and praise of all the people of the earth (vers. 
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4-9), so that in it and in the whole land joy will again prevail 
(vers. 10-13). Then the Lord promises the restoration of the 
kingdom through the righteous sprout of David,—of the priest- 
hood, too, and sacrificial worship (vers. 14-18); He promises 
also the everlasting duration of these two ordinances of grace 

' (vers. 19-22), because His covenant with the seed of Jacob and 
David shall be as enduring as the natural ordinance of day and 
night, and the laws of heaven and earth (vers. 23-26).—The 
promises thus fall into two parts. First, there is proclaimed 
the restoration of the people and kingdom toa new and glorious - 
state of prosperity (vers. 4-13); then the re-establishment of 
the monarchy and the priesthood to a new and permanent con- 
dition (vers. 14-26). In the first part, the promise given in 
chap. xxxii. 36-44 is further carried out; in the second, the 
future form of the kingdom is more plainly depicted. 

Vers. 2, 3. Introduction.—Ver. 2. “Thus saith Jahveh who 
makes it, Jahveh who forms it in order to establish it, Jahveh 
is His name: Ver. 3. Call on me and I will answer thee, and 
tell thee great and hidden things which thou knowest not.” 
The reference of the suffixes in "WY, ANIX, and 72°37 is evident 
from the contents of the: propositions: the Lord does what He 
says, and forms what He wants to make, in order to accomplish 
it, t.e. He completes what He has spoken and determined on. 
1, to frame, namely, in the mind, as if to think out, just as in 
xviii. 11: the expression is parallel with N2UND 3WN; in this sense 
also we find Isa. xlvi.11. 21, to establish, realize what has been 
determined on, prepare, is also found in Isa. ix. 6, xl. 20, but 
more frequently in Jeremiah (x. 12, li. 12, 15), and pretty often 
in the Old Testament generally. On the phrase “Jahveh is 
His name,” cf. xxxi. 35. The idea contained in ver. 2 reminds 
us of similar expressions of Isaiah, as in xxii. 11, xxxvii. 26, 
xlvi. 11, ete.; but this similarity offers no foundation for the 

. doubts of Movers and Hitzig regarding the genuineness of this 
verse. The same holds as regards ver. 3. The first proposi-~ . 
tion occurs frequently in the Psalms, eg. iv. 4, xxviii. 1, xxx. 
9, also in Jer. vii. 27, xi. 14; but 81? with D8 is unusual in 
Isaiah. The words ony ND ninya are certainly an imitation 
of ony) a] niny3, Isa. xlviii. 6; but they are modified, in the 
manner peculiar to Jeremiah, by the change of ny) into nna. 
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The combination niyn nitty is elsewhere used only of the 
strong cities of the Canaanites, Deut. i. 28, ix. 1, Josh. xiv. 12, 
ef. Num. xiii. 28; here-M¥2 is transferred to things which lie © 
beyond the limits of human power to discover, and become 
known to men only through divine revelation. There is no 
good reason for Ewald’s change of nry3 in accordance with 
Isa. xlviii. 6—On the contents of these verses Hengstenberg 
remarks: “Jt may seem strange that, though in the opening 
part the prophet is promised a revelation of greater, unknown 
things, for which he is to call on God, yet the succeeding an- 
nouncement contains scarcely anything remarkable or peculiar.” 
Graf also adds the remark of Hitzig, that the command to pray, 
addressed to Jeremiah, cannot have the effect of keeping us 
from the conclusion that the verses are an addition by a later 
hand. Niagelsbach replies that the mode of expression presents 
nothing specially unlike Jeremiah, and that what is most cal- 
culated to give the impression of being unlike Jeremiah’s, 
namely, this introduction in itself, and especially the peculiar 
turn of ver. 3, “ Call unto me,” etc., is occasioned by the prayer 
of the prophet, xxxii. 16-25. To this prayer the prophet had 
received an answer, xxxii. 36-44; but he is here admonished to 
approach the Lord more frequently with such a request. The 
God who has the power to execute as well as make decrees is 
quite prepared to give him an insight into His great thoughts 
regarding the future; and of this a proof is at once given. 
Thus, vers. 1-3 must be viewed as the connecting link between 
chap. xxxii. xxxili. Yet these remarks are not sufficient to 
silence the objections set forth against the genuineness of vers. 
2,3; for the specializing title of our chapter, in ver. 1, is 
opposed to the close connection which Nagelsbach maintains 
between chap. xxxii. xxxiiii The fact that, in chap. xxxii., 
Jeremiah addresses the Lord in prayer for further revelation 
regarding the purchase of the field, as commanded, and that he 
receives the information he desired regarding it, gives no 
occasion for warning to the prophet, to betake himself more 
frequently to God for disclosures regarding His purposes of 
‘ salvation, And Niigelsbach has quite evaded the objection that 
Jeremiah does not obey the injunction. Moreover, the succeed- 
ing revelation made in vers. 4-26 is not of the nature of a 
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“ proof,” for it does not contain a single great leading feature 
in God’s purposes as regards the future——Hengstenberg also 
points out the difficulty, “that the Scripture everywhere refuses 
to recognise a dead knowledge as true knowledge, and that the 


hope of restoration has an obstacle in the natural man, who 


strives to obscure and to extinguish it; that, consequently, the 
promise of restoration is always new, and the word of God 
always great and grand;-” but what he adduces for the solution 
of the difficulty contained in the command, “Call on me, and I 
will show thee great and unknown things,” is insufficient for his 
purpose. The objection which expositors have taken to these 
verses has arisen from an improper application of them; the 
words "Dx 87? have been understood as referring to the request 
that God should give some revelation regarding the future, or 
His purposes of deliverance, and 73 as referring to the com- 
munication of His purposes for increasing our knowledge of 
them. But “to call on God” rather signifies to pray to God, 
i.e. to beseech Him for protection, or help, or deliverance in 
time of need, cf. Ps. iii. 5, xxviii. 1, xxx. 9, lv. 17, etc.; and 
to “answer” is the reply of God made when He actually 
vouchsafes the aid sought for; cf. eg. Ps. lv. 17, “I call on 
God, and Jahveh answers me (saves me);” Ps. iv. 2, 4, xviii. 
7, xxvii. 7, etc. Consequently, also, “to make known” (7°37) 
is no mere communication of knowledge regarding great and 
unknown things, no mere letting them be known, but a making 
known by deeds. The words ny and ANix “¥P, ascribed to the 
Lord, suggest and require that the words should be thus under- 
stood. With the incorrect reference of these words to knowing 
and making known there is connected the further error, that 
the command, “Call unto me,” is directed to the person of the 
prophet, and gives an admonition for his behaviour towards 
God, for which the text affords no cape whatever; for it 
does not run: “Thus saith Jahveh to me” (28), and the inser- 
tion of this ‘OX is unwarranted, and inconsistent with the use 
of °2 which introduces the announcement. Hitzig, Graf, and 
others have passed by this °2 without remark ; and what 


Niagelsbach says about it is connected with his view, already 
refuted, as to the essential unity of chap. xxxii. xxxiii. Lastly, 


Ewald has enclosed ver. 3 within parentheses, and considers that 
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the introductory formula of ver. 2 is resumed in ver. 4: “Yea, 
thus saith Jahveh.” This is a conclusion hastily formed by one 
who is in difficulty, for ver. 3 has not the nature of a parenthesis. 
If we allow the arbitrary addition “to me” after the words, “Thus 
saith the Lord,” ver. 2, and if we take the words in their 
simplest sense,—the invocation of the Lord as a call to God for 
help in need,—then vers. 2, 3 do not contain a mere prelude to 
the revelation which follows, but an exhortation to the people 
to betake themselves to the Lord their God in their calamity, 
when He will make known to them things unattainable by 
human discernment ; for (°3, ver. 4) He announces, in reference 
to the ruined houses of the city, that He will repair their 
injuries. 

Vers, 4-13. Repair of the injuries and renewal of the pros- 
perity of Jerusalem and Judah.—Ver. 4. “For thus saith 
Jahveh, the God of Israel, concerning the houses of this city, 
and concerning the houses of the kings of Judah, which are 
broken down because of the besiegers’ mounds and because of 
the sword, Ver. 5. While they come to fight with the Chal- 
deans, and to fill them with the corpses of men, whom I have 
slain in my wrath and in my fury, and for all whose wicked- 
ness I have hidden my face from this city: Ver. 6. Behold, I 
will apply a bandage to it and a remedy, and will heal them, 
and will reveal to them abundance of peace and truth. Ver. 7. 
And I will turn again the captivity of Judah and the captivity 
of Israel, and will build them up as at the first. Ver. 8. And 
I will purify them from all their iniquity by which they have 
sinned against me, and will pardon all their iniquities, by which 
they have sinned and have transgressed against me. Ver. 9. 
And it (the city) shall become to me a name of joy, a praise, 
and an honour among all the people of the earth that shall 
hear all the good which I do them, and shall tremble and quake 
because of all the good and because of all the prosperity that I 
show to it. Ver. 10. Thus saith Jahveh: Again shall there be 
heard in this place,—of which ye say, ‘It is desolate, without 
man and without beast,’—in the cities of Judah, and in the 
streets of Jerusalem, which are laid waste, without men, and 
without inhabitants, and without beasts, Ver. 11. The voice 
of gladness and the voice of joy, the voice of the bridegroom 
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and the voice of the bride, the voice of those who say, ‘ Praise 
Jahveh of hosts, for Jahveh is good, for His mercy is for ever,’ 
who bring thank-offerings into the house of Jahveh. For I 
will turn again the captivity of the land, as in the beginning, 
saith Jahveh. Ver. 12. Thus saith Jahveh of hosts: In this 
place, which is laid waste, without man and beast, and in all 
its cities, there will yet be pasture-ground for shepherds making 
their flocks lie down in. Ver. 13. In the cities of the hill- 
country, in the cities of the plain, and in the cities of the south, 
in the land of Benjamin, and in the environs of Jerusalem, and 
in the cities of Judah, the flock shall yet pass under the hand 
of one who counts them, saith Jahveh.” 

With ver. 4 begins the statement concerning the great and — 
incomprehensible things which the Lord will make known to His 
people ; it is introduced by *3, which marks the ground or rea- 
son,—so far as the mere statement of these things gives reason 
for the promise of them. The word of the Lord does not follow 
till ver. 6 and onwards. In vers. 4 and 5 are mentioned those 
whom the word concerns,—the houses of Jerusalem (ver. 4), 
and the people that defend the city (ver. 5). Corresponding to 
this order, there comes first the promise to the city (ver. 6), and 
then to the people. Along with the houses of the city are 
specially named also the houses of the kings of Judah; not, 
perhaps, as Hitzig thinks, because these, being built of stone, 
afforded a more suitable material for the declared object,—for 
that these alone were built of stone is an unfounded supposi- ° 
tion,—but in order to show that no house or palace is spared 
to defend the city. ‘Which are broken down” refers to the 
houses, not only of the kings, but also of the city. They are 
broken, pulled down, according to Isa. xxii. 10, in order to 
fortify the walls of the city against the attacks of the enemy, 
partly to strengthen them, partly to repair the damage caused 
by the battering-rams directed against them. This gives the 
following meaning to the expression anos nidpbT-PN: in 
order to work against the mounds, ¢.e. the earthworks erected 
by the enemy, and against the sword. The sword is named 
as being the chief weapon, instead of all the instruments of 
war which the enemy employs for reducing the city; ef. Ezek. 
xxvi. 9. It is against the laws of grammar to understand D'¥N) - 
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as referring to the destruction of the enemy by the siege 
material; for, on such a supposition, 8 would require to de- 
signate the efficient cause, te. to stand for "2B (cf. iv. 26), but 
neither “o8 nor 5Y can mean this.—The first half of ver. 5 is 
difficult, especially m3, which the LXX. have omitted, and 
which Movers and Hitzig would expunge, with the absurd re- 

mark, that it has come here from xxxi. 38; this is an easy and 
frivolous method of setting aside difficulties. All other ancient 
translations have read 0°83, and have attempted to point out 
how its genuineness is ascertained on critical grounds.’ To 
connect 0°83 closely with what precedes is impossible; and to 
understand it as referring to the houses, que dirute adhibentur 
ad dimicandum cum Chaldeis (C. B. Michaelis), is incompatible 
with the idea contained in xia. Still more inadmissible is the 
view of L. de Dieu, Venema, Schnurrer, Dahler, and Rosen- 
miiller : venientibus ad oppugnandum cum Chaldeis; according 
to this view, O"¥2"N must be the nominative or subject to D'Na, 
DMvaTny pnbnd can only signify, “to contend with the Chal- 
deans” (against them); cf. xxxii. 5. According to this view, 
only the Jews can be the subject of O'82, “They come to make 
war with the Chaldeans, and to fill them (the houses) with the 
dead bodies of men, whom I (the Lord) slay in my wrath.” The 
subject is not named, since it is evident from the whole scope 
of the sentence what is meant. We take the verse as a predica- 
tion regarding the issue of the conflict,—but without a copula; 
or, as a statement added parenthetically, so that the participle 
may be rendered, “ while they come,” or, “ get ready, to fight.” 
xia, used of the ‘approach of an enemy (cf. Dan. i. 1), is here 
employed with regard to the advance of the Jews to battle 


1 The different attempts to solve the nen by conjectures are such 


into p’27N7, “ that are broken doer opposite the earthworks a the 
cannons,” But the plural of 9n is niazin, Ezek. xxvi. 29, and cannot 
possibly mean cannons. E..Meier would "read DNS 2m, “ and for the 
destruction of those who are pressing in.” Then DNa must be the enemy 


who are pressing in; but how does this agree with what follows, ‘ in order 
to fight with the Chaldeans”? Lastly, Nigelsbach would change -nx 


pyiyan into pidvanrnby, to obtain the idea that the earthworks and the 
sword come for the purpose of contending against Jerusalem (1). 
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against the besiegers of the city. The second infinitival clause, 
“to fill them,” represents the issue of the struggle as contem- 
plated by the Jews, in order to express most strongly its utter 
fruitlessness; while the relative clauses, “whom I have slain,” 
etc., bring out the reasons for the evil consequences. Sub- 
stantially, the statement in ver. 5 is parallel to that in ver. 4, 
so that we might supply the preposition 5¥ (by!): “and con- 
cerning those who come to fight,” etc. Through the attach- 
ment of this second predication to the first by means of the 
participle, the expression has become obscured. In the last 
clause, WX is to be connected with Ony7->y. 

Tn view of the destruction of Jerusalem now beginning, the. 
Lord promises, ver. 6, “TI will apply to it (the city) a bandage 
(see xxx. 17) and a remedy,” i.¢. a bandage which brings heal- 
ing, “and heal them” (the inhabitants); for, although the 
suffix in O'NND" might be referred to the houses, yet the follow- 
ing clause shows that it points to the inhabitants. Hitzig 
takes ‘N23 in the meaning of bbs, “T roll to them like a stream,” 
and appeals to Am. v. 24, Isa. xlviii. 18, Ixvi. 12, where the 
fulness of prosperity is compared to a stream, and the waves of 
the sea; but this use of 13 is as uncertain here as in xi. 20. 
We keep, then, to the well-established sense of revealing, 
making known (cf. Ps. xcviii. 2, where it is parallel with y's), 
without any reference to the figure of sealed treasure-chambers 
(Deut. xxviii. 12), but with the accessory notion of the unfold- 
ing of the prosperity before all nations (ver. 9), as in Ps. xcviii. 
2. nny is here to be taken as a noun, “fulness, wealth,” from 
“ny, an Aramaizing form for WY, to be rich (Ezek. xxxv. 13). 
Nox) DIY does not mean “ prosperity and stability,” but “ peace 
and truth;” but this is not to be toned down to “ true peace,” 
i.e. real, enduring happiness (Niigelsbach). NX is the truth 
of God, i.e. His faithfulness in His promises and covenants, as 
in Ps. lxxxv. 11, 12, where mercy and truth, righteousness and 
peace, are specified as the gracious benefits with which the 
Lord blesses His people.— Ver. 7. The attainment of this 
prosperity consists in the change of the wretchedness and misery 
of Judah and Israel (the whole covenant people) into perma- 
nent happiness, and their being built up,—i.e. the firm establish- 
ment of their civil prosperity through the secure. possession 
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and enjoyment of the good things of the land,—as in the 
beginning, i.e. the time previous to the rending of the state 
through the falling away of the people into idolatry; cf. Isa. 
i. 26, 1 Kings xiii. 6. For m3¥ ny Wn see xxxii. 44.—Ver. 8. 
This prosperity gains stability and permanence through the 
people’s being cleansed from their sins by their being forgiven, 
which, according to xxxi. 34, will form the basis of the new 
covenant. Regarding the anomalous form %3? for 2°, Hitzig 
supposes that in the scriptio continua a transcriber wished to 
keep the two datives pirnishy> 3p separate by inserting the 1. 
But the form 0%3, xxxi. 34, is equally irregular, except that 
there the insertion of the’ may be explained in this, or in 
some similar way.—Ver. 9. In consequence of the renovatior 
of Israel externally and internally, Jerusalem will become to 
the Lord a name of delight, i.e. a name which affords joy, 
delight. 0% here signifies, not fame, but a name. But the — 
name, as always in Scripture, is the expression of the essential 
nature; the meaning therefore is, “she will develope into a 
city over which men will rejoice, whenever her name is men- 
tioned.” On the following words, “for praise and for glory,” 
ie. for a subject of praise, etc., cf. xiii, 11. i37932, “to alll,” 
or “among all nations.” How far Jerusalem becomes such is 
shown by the succeeding clauses: “who shall hear ... and 
tremble and quake because of the good,” ze. not from fear 
“because they. are seized with terror through these proofs of 
the wonderful power of God in contrast with the helplessness of 
their idols, and through the feeling of their miserable and desti- 
tute condition as contrasted with the happiness and prosperity of 
the people of Israel” (Graf). Against this usual view of the 
words, it has already been remarked in the Berleburger Bible, 
that it does not agree with what precedes, viz. with the state- 
ment that Jerusalem shall become a name of joy to all nations. 
Moreover, NB and 123, in the sense of fear and terror, are con- 
strued with 359 or {2 ; here, they signify to shake and tremble 
for joy, like 798 in Isa. Ix. 5, cf. Hos. iii. 5, ie, as it is 
expressed in the Berleburger Bible, “not with a slavish fear, 
but with the filial fear of penitents, which will also draw and 
drive them to the reconciled God*in Christ, with holy fear and 
trembling.” Calvin had previously recognised this Messianic 
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idea, and fitly elucidated the words thus: hee duo inter se con- 
juncta, nempe pavor et tremor, qui nos humiliet coram Deo, et 
fiducia que nos erigat, ut audeamus familiariter ad ipsum accedere. 
pnix may be for DAN, cf. i. 16; but probably nvy is construed 
with a double accusative, as in Isa. xlii. 16. 

The prosperity which the Lord designs to procure for His 
people is, vers. 10-13, further described in two strophes (vers. 
10-11 and 12-13); in vers. 10, 11, the joyous life of men. 
In the land now laid waste, gladness and joy shall once more 
prevail, and God will be praised for this. The description, 
“it is desolate,” etc., does not imply the burning of Jerusalem, - 
lii. 12 ff., but only the desolation which began about the end 
of the siege. “In this place” means “in this land;” this is 
apparent from the more detailed statement, “in the cities of 
Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem.” “The voice of glad- 
ness,” etc., forms the subject of the verb Yow. On the ex- 
pression see vii. 34, xvi. 9, xxv. 10. There is here added: 
“ the voice of those who say, ‘ Praise the Lord, ” etc.—the usual 
liturgic formula in thanksgiving to God; ef. 2 Chron. v. 13, 
vii. 3, Ezra iii. 11, Ps. cvi. 1. 7m, praise and thanks'in word 
and deed ; see xvii. 26. On Mav-nx 2S see xxxii. 44. The 
rendering, “I shall bring back the captives of the land” (here 
as in ver. 7), is both grammatically indefensible, and further, 
unsuitable: (a) inappropriate, on account of M3¥8123, for no 
previous restoration of captives had taken place; the leading 
of the people out of Egypt is never represented as a bringing 
back from captivity. And (6) it is grammatically untenable, 
because restoration to Canaan is expressed either by “98 8°27 
y28n, after Deut. xxx. 5; or by 2, with the mention of the 
place (VINTON) ; cf. Jer. xvi. 15, xxiv. 6, xxxii. 37, etec.—Vers. 
12, 13. In the land which is now laid waste, and emptied of 
men and beasts, shepherds, with their flocks, shall again move 
about and lie down. “This place” is specified by the mention 
of the several parts of the land, as in xxxii. 44, xvii. 26. 
nip yy, at the hands, ¢.e. under the guidance, of him who 
counts them, viz. the shepherd, who counted the sheep when 
he took them out to the pasture as well as when he brought 
them back into the fold; cf. Virgil, Ecl. iii. 34. 

Vers. 14-26. The re-establishment of the Davidic monarchy 
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and of the Levitical priesthood.—Ver. 14. “Behold, days are 
coming, saith Jahveh, when I will perform the good word 
which I have spoken to the house of Israel, and concerning the . 
house of Judah. Ver. 15. In those days and at that time will 
I cause to sprout unto David a sprout of righteousness, and he 
shall do judgment and righteousness in the land. Ver. 16. 
In those days shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell - 
safely; and this is how she shall be called, ‘ Jahveh our right- 
eousness.’ Ver. 17. For thus saith Jahveh: David shall never 
want a man to sit upon the throne of the house of Israel. 
Ver. 18. Nor shall the Levitical priests want 2 man before me 
’ to offer a burnt-offering, to burn a meat-offering, or to perform 
sacrifice every-day. , 

Ver. 19. “ And the word of Jahveh came unto Jeremiah, 
saying: Ver. 20. Thus saith Jahveh, If ye shall be able to 
break my covenant (with) the day and my covenant (with) the 
night, so that there shall not be day and night in their proper 
time, Ver. 21. Then also shall my covenant with David:my 
servant be broken, so that he shall not have a son to reign upon 
his throne, and with the Levites, the priests, my ministers. 
Ver. 22. As the host of heaven cannot.be numbered, nor the 
sand of the sea measured, so will I multiply the seed of David 
my servant, and the Levites who serve me. 

Ver. 23. “ And the word of Jahveh came to Jeremiah, 
saying: Ver. 24. Hast thou not seen what this people have 
spoken, saying, ‘ The two families which the Lord hath chosen, 
these He hath rejected?’ and my people they have despised, so 
that they are no longer a nation before them. Ver. 25. Thus 
saith Jahveh: If my covenant with day and night doth not 
exist, if I have not appointed the laws of heaven and earth, 
Ver. 26. Then also will I reject the seed of Jacob and David 
my servant, so as not to take any of his seed as rulers over the 
seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. For I will turn their 
captivity, and take pity on them.” 

Vers. 14-18 contain the promise of the restoration of the 
monarchy and the priesthood. Vers. 19-26 further present 
two special messages from God, in the form of supplements, 
which guarantee the eternal continuance of these institutions." 

2 The portion contained within vers. 14-26 is wanting in the LXX.; for 
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The promise in vers. 14-16 has already been given in substance 
in chap. xxiii. 5, 6, and in our verses it is only formally extended, 
_ and thereby made more prominent. In ver. 14 it is designated 
as the establishment, #.e. the realization, of the good word which 
the Lord has spoken concerning Israel and Judah. “The good 
word” is, according to Deut. xxviii. 1-14, the blessing which 
the Lord has promised to His people if they obey His com- 
mands; cf. 1 Kings viii. 56. Here also must “the good word” 
be taken in the same general meaning; for our verse forms the 
transition from the promise of the restoration and blessing of 
Israel in the future (vers. 6-13) to the special promise of the 
renewal and completion of the Davidic monarchy (ver. 15 ff.). 
In xxix. 10, on the contrary, “the good word” is specially 
referred, by the following infinitival clause, to the deliverance 
of the people from Babylon. But it is unlikely that “the good 
word” refers to the “ sprout” of David, which is expressly 
promised in xxiii. 5 ff., and repeated here, ver. 15f.; for here 
a like promise to the Levites follows, while there is none in chap. 
xxiii., and it is here so closely linked with the promise regard- 
ing David, that it must be viewed as a portion of the “ good 
word.” In the change from bx to >Y in ver. 14, we must not, 
with Hengstenberg, seek a real difference; for in Jeremiah 
these prepositions often interchange without any difference of 
meaning, as in xi. 2, xviii. 11, xxiii. 35, ete. The blessing _ 
promised to the people in the “ good word” culminates in the 
promise, ver. 15 f., that the Lord will cause a righteous sprout 
to spring up for David. On the meaning of this promise, see 
the remarks on xxiii. 5, 6. The difference made in the repeti- 


this reason, and chiefly because of the promise of the eternal duration, not 
merely of the royal house of David, but also of the Levitical priests, and 
their innumerable increase, J. D. Michaelis and Jahn have considered it 
spurious. To these must be added Movers, who takes vers. 18, 21)-25 as 
later interpolations, and Hitzig, who treats the whole passage as a series 
_ of separate additions made in a later age. On the other side, Kueper, 
Wichelhaus, and Hengstenberg (Christology, vol. ii. pp. 459-461 of Clark’s 
Translation) have shown the utter worthlessness of these reasons, and 
Graf also has defended the genuineness of the passage. So too has Ewald, 
who says (Propheten, ii. 269), ‘‘ Nothing can be so preposterous and un- 
reasonable as to find in this passage, xxxiii, 19-26, or in chap. xxx.-xxxiii. 
generally, additions by a later prophet.” 


a. 
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tion of that promise is really unimportant. Md¥8 instead of 
‘nop does not change the sense. NS¥i1, to cause to sprout or 
grow, corresponds to the figure of the M2¥, under which the 
Messiah is represented i in both passages. Da ney is only a 
more sonorous expression for P™¥ ND¥. The words “ He shall 
rule as king and deal wisely,” which in xxiii. 5 bring into 
prominence the eontrast between thé kingdom of the Messiah 
and that of the godless shepherd of the people, were unnecessary 
for the connection of our passage. Besides, in xxiii. 6 Israel is 
named together with Judah, instead of which, we have here, in 
ver. 16, Jerusalem ; accordingly, the name “ Jahveh Tsidkenu” 
is referred to Jerusalem, while in xxiii. 6 it is predicated of the 
sprout of David. The mention of Jerusalem instead of Israel 
is connected with the general scope of our prophecy, viz. to 
comfort the covenant people over the destruction of Jerusalem 
(ver. 4f.). But that, through the mention simply of Judah 
and its capital, the ten tribes are not to be excluded from par- 
ticipation in the coming prosperity, may be seen even from 
ver. 14, where “the good word” is referred to Israel and 
Judah, and still more plainly from vers. 24, 26, where this 
promise is made sure to the whole seed of Israel. The trans- 
ference of the name Jahveh Tsidkenu from the sprout of David 
to the city of Jerusalem is connected with the fact, that the 
name only expresses what the Messiah will bring to the people 
(see xxiii. 6); the righteousness which He works in and on 
Jerusalem may, without changing the substance of the thought, 
be attributed to Jerusalem itself, inasmuch as Jerusalem reflects 
the righteousness which is bestowed on her by the Messiah.— 
This promise is, ver. 17, further confirmed by the renewal of 
that which the Lord had given King David, through Nathan - 
the prophet, 2 Sam. vii. 12-16, and that, too, in the form in 
which David himself had expressed it in his address to Solo-. 
mon, shortly before his death, 1 Kings ii. 4, and in which Solo- 
mon had repeated it, 1 Kings viii. 25 and ix. 5. The formula 
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sitting,” etc., has the meaning, David will never want a de- 
scendant to occupy his throne; or, the posterity of David will 
possess the kingdom for ever. A temporary loss of the throne 
is not thereby excluded, but only such a permanent loss as 
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would be caused by the family of David becoming extinct, or 
by the kingdom in Israel either passing over to some other 
family, or in some way or other coming to an end; see.on 
1 Kings ii. 4. The very same promise is given to the Levitical 
priests, ae. the priests of the tribe or family of Levi (ombn nnd 
as in Deut. xvii. 9, 18, xviii. 1, etc.) They shall never want 
one to bring and prepare an offering before the Lord. Burnt- 
offering, meat-offering, and sin-offering are the three species 
of sacrifice which were to be brought, according to the law, as 
in xvii. 26. By means of the apposition “the Levites,” the 
priests are designated as the legitimate priesthood, established 
as such in virtue of God’s choice of the tribe of Levi, in con- 
trast with priests such as Jeroboam appointed, out of the com- 
mon people, for the worship set up by him. Not only shall 
Israel have priests, but priests out of the tribe of Levi, which 
was chosen by God for the sacerdotal office, as the medium of 
communicating His gracious gifts. The designation of the 
priests as “ the Levites” corresponds; accordingly, to the kings 
of the family of David. Such a view explains this addition to 
our passage, to which critics such as Hitzig have taken objec- 
tion. The Davidic kingdom and the Levitical priesthood. were 
the two pillars and bases of the Old Testament theocracy, on 
which its existence and continuance depénded. The priesthood 
formed the medium of approach for the people into divine 
favour. The kingdom assured them of the divine guidance.’ 
Both of these pillars were broken with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and of the temple; the theocracy then appeared to have 
ceased to exist. At this-time, when the kingdom, with its ordi- 
nances of justice and of grace, bestowed by God, was being 
dissolved, the Lord, in order to keep His people from despair, 
declares that these two institutions, in accordance with His 
promise, shall not fall to the ground, but shall stand for ever. 
By this, God’s own people received a pledge for the re-estab- 
lishment and renovation of the kingdom of God. Such is the 
object of this promise.—As to the kind and mode of reinsti- 


1 Continebatur autem salus populi duabus istis partibus. Nam, sine rege, 
erant.veluti corpus truncum aut mutilum; sine sacerdote mera erat dissipatio. 
Nam sacerdos erat quasi medius inter Deum et populum, rex autem represen- 
tabat Dei personam.—CaLvIN. 
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tution of both of these ordinances, which were abolished when 
the state came to ruin, the prophecy now before us gives no 
explanation ; but in the emphatic confirmation of the prophecy 
which follows, we find brief indications which clearly show that 
the restoration spoken of will not be a reinstitution of the old 
form which is now perishing, but a renovation of it, in its 
essential features, to a permanent existence. 

The confirmations of these promises, which follow them in 
vers. 19-26, are each introduced by separate headings, perhaps 
not merely to render them more prominent, but because the 
Lord revealed them separately to the ‘prophet; but it by no 
means follows from this that they are later additions, without 
any connection. Ver. 20f. “If ye shall break my covenant 
with the day, . . . then also will my covenant with David... be 
broken.” This if betokens the impossible; man cannot alter 
the arrangement in nature for the regular alternation of day 
and night. 017 and nbn are in apposition to ‘N13, “ my 
covenant the day—the night,” for “ my covenant with regard 
to the day and the night, which is this, that day and night shall: 
return at their appointed times.” The } before 5) is ex- 
planatory. nba are adverbs, “ day and night,” for “ the 
regular alternation of day and night.’ These divine arrange- 
ments in nature are called a covenant; because God, after the 
flood, gave a pledge that they should uninterruptedly continue, 
in @ covenant made with the human race; cf. Gen. ix. 9 with 
viii. 22. As this covenant of nature cannot be broken by men, 
so also the covenant of grace of the Lord with David and the 
Levites cannot be broken, i.e. annulled. The covenant with 
David consisted in the promise that his kingdom should endure 
for ever (see ver. 17); that with the Levites, in the eternal 
possession of the right to the priesthood. The institution of 
the priesthood is certainly not represented in the law as a cove- 
nant; it consisted merely in the choice of Aaron and his sons 
as priests by God, Ex. xxviii. 1. But, inasmuch as they were 
thereby brought into a peculiar relation to the Lord, and thus 
had vouchsafed to them not merely privileges and promises, but 
also had laid on them duties, the fulfilment of which was a 
condition of receiving the privileges, this relation might be 
called a covenant; and indeed, in Num. xxv. 11 ff., the promise 
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given to Phinehas, that he should have the priésthood as an 
eternal possession, is called a covenant of peace and an eternal 
_ covenant of priesthood. This promise concerned the. whole 
priesthood in the person of Phinehas, and the Levites also, 
inasmuch as the Levites were given to the priests ; hence there 
is mention made in Mal. ii. 4, 8, of a covenant with Levi. In 
this prophecy, too, mention is made of the priests alone. The 
general idea contained in the words “the Levites,” placed first, 
_is more clearly defined. by the apposition “ the priests,” and 
restricted to the priests of the tribe of Levi—Ver. 22. In 
order to make still more impressive the pledge given, that the 
covenant with David and the Levitical priesthood can never be 
broken, the Lord adds the promise of a numerous increase of 
the seed of David and the Levites. “W% as correlative to {3 
stands for TWD ; for in the accusative lies the general reference 
to place, time, kind, and manner; cf. Ew. § 360a, 333a. The 
comparison with the innumerable host of stars and the im- 
measurable quantity of the sand reminds us of the patriarchal 
promises, Gen. xv. 5, xxii. 17. In this way, the promises that 
apply to all Israel are specially referred to the family of David 
and the Levites (“the Levites,” ver. 22, is abbreviated from 
“ the Levites, the priests,” ver. 21).' This transference, how- 
ever, is not a mere hyperbole which misses the mark; for, as 
Jahn observes, an immense increase of the royal and priestly 
families would only have been a burden on the people (Graf). 
The import of the words of the verse is simply that the Lord 
purposes to fulfil the promise of His blessing, made to the 
patriarchs in favour of their whole posterity, in the shape of a 
numerous increase; but this promise will now be specially 
applied to the posterity of David and to the priests, so that there 
shall never be wanting descendants of David to occupy the 
throne, nor Levites to perform the service of the Lord. . The 
question is not about a “ change of the whole of Israel into 
the family of David and the tribe of Levi” (Hengstenberg) ; 
and if the increase of the family of David and the Levites 
correspond in multitude with the number of all the people of 
Israel, this increase cannot be a burden on the people. But the 
question, whether this promise is to be understood literally, of 
the increase of the ordinary descendants of David and the 
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- Levites, or spiritually, of their spiritual posterity, cannot be 
decided, as Hengstenberg and Niagelsbach think, by referring 
to the words of the Lord in Ex. xix. 6, that all Israel shall be 
a kingdom of priests, and to the prophetic passages, Isa. Ixi. 6, 
Ixvi. 23 ff., according to which the whole people shall be priests 
to God, while Levites also shall be taken from among the 
heathen. For this prophecy does not treat of the final glory 
of the people of God, but only of the innumerable increase of 
those who shall attain membership in the family of David and 
the Levitical priests. The question that has been raised is 
rather to be decided in accordance with the general promises 
regarding the increase of Israel; and in conformity with these, 
we answer that it will not result from the countless increase of 

the descendants of Jacob according to the flesh, but from the 
incorporation, among the people of God, of the heathen who 
return to the God of Israel. As the God-fearing among the 
heathen will be raised, for-their piety, to be the children of 
Abraham, and according to the promise, Isa. Ixvi. 20 ff., even 
Levitical priests taken from among them, so shall the increase 
placed in prospect before the descendants of David and Levi 
be realized by the reception of the heathen into the royal and 
sacerdotal privileges of the people of God under the new 
covenant, ‘ ; 

This view of our verse is confirmed by the additional proof 
given of the promised restoration of Israel, vers. 23-26; for 
here there is assurance given to the seed of Jacob and David, 
and therefore to all Israel, that they shall be kept as the people 
of God. The occasion of this renewed confirmation was the . 
allegation by the people, that the Lord had rejected the two 

families, i.e. Israel and Judah (cf. xxxi. 27, 31, xxxii. 20), 
called, Isa. viii. 14, the two houses of Israel. With such words 
they despised the people of the Lord, as being no longer a: 
people before them, «.e. in their eyes, in their opinion. That 
those who spoke thus were Jews, who, on the fall of the king- 
dom of Judah, despaired of the continuance of God’s election 
of Israel, is so very evident, that Hengstenberg may well find 
it difficult to understand how several modern commentators 
could think of heathens,—Egyptians (Schnurrer), Chaldeans 
(Jahn), Samaritans (Movers), or neighbours of the Jews and 
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of Ezekiel on the Chebar (Hitzig). The verdict pronounced 
on what these people said, “ they despise, or contemn, my 
people,” at once relieves us from any need for making such 
assumptions, as soon as we assign the full and proper force to the 
expression “ my people” = the people of Jahveh. Just as in 
this passage, so too in xxix. 32, “ this people” is interchanged 
with “ my people” as a designation of the Jews. Moreover, 
as Graf correctly says, the expression “this people” nowhere 
occurs in the prophets of the exile as applied to the heathen ; 
on the contrary, it is very frequently employed by Jeremiah to 
designate the people of Judah in their estrangement from the 
Lord: iv. 10, v. 14, 23, vi. 19, vii. 33, viii. 5, ix. 14, xiii. 10, 
xiv. 10, xv. 1, 20, and often elsewhere. ‘“ My people,” on the 
other hand, marks Judah and Israel as the people of God. In 
contrast with such contempt of the people of God, the Lord 
announces, “If my covenant with day and night does not 
stand, if I have not appointed the laws of heaven and earth, 
then neither shall I cast away the seed of Jacob.” The xd is 
repeated a second time before the verb. Others take the two 
antecedent clauses as one: “If I have not made my covenant 
with day and night, the laws of heaven and earth.” This con- 
struction also is possible; the sense remains unchanged. ‘N32 
ng Doi is imitated from ver. 20. “The laws of heaven and 
earth” are the whole order of nature; cf. xxxi. 35. The 
establishment, institution of the order of nature, is a work of 
divine omnipotence. This omnipotence has founded the cove- 
nant of grace with Israel, and pledged its continuance, despite 
the present destruction of the kingdom of Judah and the tem- 
porary rejection of the guilty people. But this covenant of 
grace includes not merely the choosing of David, but also the 
choosing of the seed of Jacob, the people of Israel, on the 
ground of which David was chosen to be the ruler over: Israel. 
Israel will therefore continue to exist, and that, too, as a nation 
which will have rulers out of the seed of David, the servant of 
the Lord. “The mention of the three patriarchs recalls to 
mind the whole series of the promises made to them” (Heng- 
stenberg). The plural prdvin does not, certainly, refer directly 
to the promise made regarding the sprout of David, the Mes- . 
siah, but at the same time does not stand in contradiction with 
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it; for the revival and continued existence of the Davidic rule 
in Israel culminates in the Messiah. On ‘t) WR °3 cf. xxxi. 23, 
xxx. 3, 18, and the explanations on xxxii. 44. The Qeri Ux 
rests on ver. 11, but is unnecessary; for WE makes good 
enough sense, and corresponds better to D'NDIM, in so far as it 
exactly follows the fundamental passage, Deut. xxx. 3, where 
DM is joined with May-ny 3w, 


IIl—THE LABOUR AND SUFFERING OF THE PROPHET BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE CONQUEST AND DESTRUCTION OF JE- 
RUSALEM.—Cuap. XXXIV.-XLV. ~ 


Under this title may be placed the whole of the contents of 
these twelve chapters, which fall into three divisions. For 
ch. xxxiv.-xxxvi. contain partly utterances of Jeremiah in the 
early part of the siege of Jerusalem under Zedekiah, partly 
matters of fact in Jehoiakim’s time. Next, mention is made, 
in ch, xxxvii.—xxxix., of the toils and sufferings of the prophet 
during that siege, until the fall of the city; then, in ch. xl.- 
xliv., is depicted his active labour among the people who had 
been left behind in the land by the Chaldeans, and who after- 
wards fled to Egypt; finally, as an appendix to the account of 
his labours among the people, we find, in ch. xlv., the words of 
comfort addressed to Baruch by Jeremiah. The second of 
these divisions is marked by a historical introduction, ch. xxxvii. 
1, 2, and the third by a somewhat lengthened prophetic head- 
ing. Only ch. xxxiv.—xxxvi., which we regard as the first 
division, seems to be without an external bond of unity. Graf, 
Ewald, Nagelsbach, and others have consequently marked 
them as appendices; but in this way neither their position nor 
their connection is at all accounted for. The relation of ch. 
xxxiv. to the following is analogous to that of ch. xxi. Just as 
_ the collection of special announcements regarding judgment 

and deliverance, ch. xxi., was introduced by the utterances of 
the prophet in the beginning of the last siege of Jerusalem 
_by the Chaldeans; so too, in our third division, the collected 
evidences of the labours of Jeremiah before and after the 
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destruction of Jerusalem, are introduced, ch. xxxiv., by the 
utterances which predict quite definitely what shall be the issue 
of the siege of the city and the fate of the king and people. _ 
The first of these utterances is set in a frame of historical 
statements regarding the siege (vers. 1, 7) ; this setting marks 
it out as an introduction to the notices following. But the 
second utterance, vers. 8-22, refers to the fact of the manu- 
mission of the Hebrew men- and maid-servants during the 
siege, and the cancelling of that measure afterwards. The fol- 
lowing chaps., xxxv. xxxvi., furnish two proofs of the activity 
of the prophet under J: sliciakim, which, on account of their 
historical nature, could not be introduced till now, since they 
would not admit of being inserted in the collection of the par- 
ticular prophecies of coming judgment, ch. xxi.—xxix. 


A. PROPHECIES DELIVERED UNDER ZEDEKIAH, AND EVENTS 
OF JEHOIAKIM'S TIME.—CHAP. XXXIV.-XXXVI. 


Chap. xxxiv. Concerning Zedekiah and the Emancipation of the - 
‘ * Men- and Maid-servants. 


This chapter contains two prophecies of the time of the 
siege of Jerusalem under Zedekiah, of which the first, vers. 
1-7, announces to the king the fruitlessness of resistance to the 
power of the Chaldeans; the second, vers. 8-22, threatens the , 
princes and people of Judah with severe judgments for an- 
nulling the manumission of the Hebrew men- and maid-ser- 
vants. Both of these utterances belong to the first period of 
the siege, probably the ninth year of the reign of Zedekiah. 

Vers. 1-7. The message to Zedekiah is regarded by Hitzig, 
Ewald, Graf, Nagelsbach, etc. as a supplement to ch. xxxii. 
1 ff., and as giving, in its complete form, the prophecy to which 
ch. xxxii. 3 ff. was referred, as the reason of the confinement 
of Jeremiah in the court of the prison. Certainly it is so far 
true that Jeremiah, in vers. 2-5, expresses himself more fully 
regarding the fate of King Zedekiah at the fall of Jerusalem 
into the hands of the Chaldeans than in ch. xxxii. 3-5, xxi. 
3 ff., and xxxvii. 17; but we are not warranted in drawing the 
inference that this message forms a historical appendix or sup- - 
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plement to ch. xxxii. 3 ff., and was the occasion or reason of 
Jeremiah’s imprisonment. See, on the contrary, the remarks 
on xxxii. 3 ff. It is not given here as an appendix to explain 
the reason of the prophet’s imprisonment, but as a prophecy 
from which we may see how King Zedekiah was forewarned, 
from the very beginning of the siege, of what its issue would 
be, that he might frame his conduct accordingly. Nor does it 
belong to the period when Nebuchadnezzar, after beating off 
the Egyptians who had come to the relief of the beleaguered | 
city, had returned to the siege of Jerusalem, but to the earliest 
period of the siege, when Zedekiah might still cherish the hope 
of defeating and driving off the Chaldeans through the help of 
the Egyptians.—According to ver. 1, the word of the Lord © 
came to Jeremiah when “ Nebuchadnezzar and,” «.e. with, “ all 
his host, and all the kingdoms of the land of the dominion of 
his hand, and all the nations, were fighting against Jerusalem 
and all her towns.” The words are multiplied to represent the 
strength of the Chaldean army, so as to deepen the impression 
of overpowering might, against which resistance is vain. The 
‘ army consists of men drawn from all the kingdoms of the terri- 
tory he rules, and of all nations. ‘7 nbvon yO8 means the 
same as indvny V8, li. 28, the territory over which his do- 
minion, which includes many kingdoms, extends. The LXX. 
have omitted “all the nations” as superfluous. See a like 
conglomeration of words in a similar description, Ezek. xxvi. 7. 
“ All her towns” are the towns of Judah which belong to Jeru- 
salem ; see xix. 15. According to ver. 7, the strong towns not 
yet taken are meant, especially those strongly fortified, Lachish 
and Azekah in the plain (Josh. xv. 39, 35), the former of 
which is shown still under the name Um Lakhis, while the 
latter is to be sought for in the vicinity of Socho; see on Josh. 
x. 8, 10, and 2 Chron. xi. 9.—Jeremiah is to say to the king : 
Ver. 26. “ Thus saith Jahveh: Behold, I will deliver this 
city into the hand of the king of Babylon, that he may burn it 
with fire. Ver. 3. And thou shalt not escape from his hand, 
but shalt certainly be seized and delivered into his hand; and 
thine eyes shall see the eyes of the king of Babylon, and his 
mouth shall speak with thy mouth, and thou shalt go to Baby- 
lon. Ver. 4. But hear the word of Jahveh, O Zedekiah, king 
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of Judah. Thus saith Jahveh concerning thee: Thou shalt not 
die by the sword. Ver. 5. In peace shalt thou die; and as with 
the burnings of thy fathers, the former kings who were before 
thee, so shall they make a burning for thee, and they shall wail 
for thee, [crying,] ‘ Alas, lord!’ for I have spoken the word, 
saith Jahveh.”—On vers. 2, 3, cf. xxxii. 3-5. “ But hear,” 
ver. 4, introduces an exception to what has been said before ; but 
the meaning of vers. 4, 5 is disputed. They are usually under- 
- stood in this way: Zedekiah shall be carried into exile to Baby- 
lon, but shall not be killed with the sword, or executed, but 
shall die a peaceful death, and be buried with royal honours. 
But C. B. Michaelis, Venema, Hitzig, and Graf take the words 
as an exception that will occur, should Zedekiah follow the 
advice given him to deliver himself up to the king of Babylon, 
instead of continuing the struggle. Then what is denounced 
in ver. 3 will not happen; Zedekiah shall not be carried away 
to Babylon, but shall die as king in Jerusalem. This view 
rests on the hypothesis that the divine message has for its object 
to induce the king to submit and give up himself (cf. xxxviii. 
17f.). But this supposition has no foundation; and what 
must be inserted, as the condition laid before Zedekiah, “ if 
thou dost willingly submit to the king of Babylon,” is quite 
arbitrary, and incompatible with the spirit of the words, “ But 
hear the word of Jahveh,” for in this case ver. 4 at least 
would require to run, “ Obey the word of Jahveh” (1272 you 
nim), as xxxvili. 20. To take the words “ 727 YO in the sense, 
“ Give ear to the word, obey the word of Jahveh,” is not 
merely inadmissible graminiatically; but also against the context ; 

for the word of Jahveh which Zedekiah is to hear, gives no 
directions as to how he is to act, but is simply an intimation 
as to what the end of his life shall be: to change or avert 
this does not stand in his power, so that we cannot here think 
of obedience or disobedience. The message in vers. 4, 5 states 
more in detail what that was which lay before Zedekiah: he 
shall fall into the hands of the king of Babylon, be carried into 
exile in Babylon, yet shall not die a violent death through the 
sword, but die peacefully, and be buried with honour,—not, 
like Jehoiakim, fall in battle, and be left unmourned and un- 
buried (xxii. 18 f.). This intimation accords with the notices 
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given elsewhere as to the end of Zedekiah (xxxii. 5, xxxix. 5-7). 
Although Zedekiah died a prisoner in Babylon (ii. 11), yet his 
imprisonment would not necessarily be an obstacle in the way 
of an honourable burial after the fashion of his fathers. When 
Jehoiachin, after an imprisonment of thirty-seven years, was 
raised again to royal honours, then also might there be accorded 
not merely a tolerably comfortable imprisonment to Zedekiah 
himself, but to the Jews also, at his death, the permission to 
bury their king according to their national custom. Nor is any- 
thing to be found elsewhere contrary to this view of the words. 
The supposition that Zedekiah caused the prophet to be im- 
prisoned on account of this message to him, which Nigelsbach 
has laboured hard to reconcile with the common acceptation of 
the passage, is wholly devoid of foundation in fact, and does 
not suit the time into which this message falls; for Jeremiah 
was not imprisoned till after the time when the Chaldeans were 
obliged for a season to raise the siege, on the approach of the 
Egyptians, and that, too, not at the command of the king, but 
by the watchman at the gate, on pretence that he was a deserter. 
“ Thou shalt die in peace,” in contrast with “ thou shalt die by 
the sword,” marks a peaceful death on a bed of sickness in 
contrast with execution, but not (what Graf introduces into the 
words) in addition, his being deposited in the sepulchre of his 
fathers. “With the burnings of thy fathers,” etc., is to be 
understood, according to 2 Chron. xvi. 14, xxi. 19, of the 
burning of aromatic spices in honour of the dead; for the burn- 
ing of corpses was not customary among the Hebrews: see on 
2 Chron. xvi.14. On “alas, lord!” see xxii. 18. This promise 
is strengthened by the addition, “ for I have spoken the word,” 
where the emphasis lies on the "38: I the Lord have spoken 
the word, which therefore shall certainly be fulfilled.—In vers. 
6, 7 it is further remarked in conclusion, that Jeremiah ad- 
dressed these words to the king during the siege of Jerusalem, 
when all the cities of Judah except Lachish and Azekah 
were already in the power of the Chaldeans.  ¥2 “IY is 
not in apposition to 7H “Y, but belongs to MNW3: “ they 
were left among the towns of Judah as strong cities;” te. 
of the strong cities of Judah, they alone had not yet been 
conquered. 
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Vers. 8-22. THREATENING BECAUSE OF THE RE-ENSLAVE- 
MENT OF THE LIBERATED HEBREW MEN- AND MAID-SERVANTS. 
—Vers. 8-11 describe the occasion of the word of the Lord, 
which follows in vers. 12-22. It came to Jeremiah “after King 
Zedekiah had made a covenant with all the people in Jerusalem, 
to proclaim liberty to them, that every one should send away his . 
man-servant, or his maid-servant, being a Hebrew or Hebrewess, 
so that none should impose servitude on any one of them who 
was a Jew, his brother. Ver. 10. And all the princes and all 
the people who entered into the covenant obeyed, each one 
setting free his man-servant and his maid-servant, and not 
imposing servitude on them any more: they obeyed and each 
one set them free. Ver. 11. But they turned round after- . 
wards, and brought back the servants and the handmaids whom 
they had set free, and brought them under subjection, for 
servants and for handmaids.” The covenant which Zedekiah 
concluded with all the people at Jerusalem, according to what 
follows, consisted in a solemn vow made before the Lord in the 
temple, probably confirmed by sacrifices, to set free the male 
and female slaves of Hebrew descent, in conformity with the 
law, Ex. xxi. 1-4, Deut. xv. 12. The law required the 
‘gratuitous manumission of these after seven years of service. 
This time, indeed, is not mentioned in our verses, but it is 
assumed as well known through the law. But, in the general 
departure of the people from the Lord and His commandments, 
the observance of this law had probably long been intermitted, 
so that, in consequence of the solemn engagement to obey it once 
more, a great number of Hebrew male and female slaves received 
their freedom, inasmuch as very many had served longer than 
seven years; however, we need not suppose that all bond men 
and women-were liberated at once. The resolution, ver. 9, that 

-every one should liberate his Hebrew man- or maid-servant, 
and that no one should continue to impose servitude on a Jew, 
his brother, i.e. compel him any longer to serve as a slave, is 
conditioned by the law, which is assumed as well known: this 
also accords with the expression D272 nb22, which is used in a 
general way of the treatment of Hebrew men- and maid-servants, 
Lev. xxv. 39. However, it is also possible that a liberation 
of all bond men and women took place without regard to the 
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duration of their servitude, partly for the purpose of averting, 
by such obedience to the law, the calamity now threatening the 
city, and partly also to employ the liberated slaves in the defence 
of the city; for, according to ver. 21 f., the emancipation took 
place during the siege of Jerusalem, and after the departure of 
the Chaldeans the solemn promise was revoked. The expres- 
sion "177 83P, “to proclaim liberty,” is taken from Lev. xxv. 
10, but it does not prove that the manumission took place on a 
sabbath- or a jubilee-year. 072 refers ad sensum to those who 
were bondmen and had aright to be set free. The general 
expression is explained by DWN nbw, and this again is more 
closely defined by Da“T2Y ‘wpa? (cf. Lev. xxv. 39). 3 N8 "RTD 
wx, (that no one should labour) “through a Jew, who is his 
brother,” i.e. a fellow-countryman ; «.e. that no one should impose 
servitude on a Jew, as being a compatriot. “To enter into a 
covenant” is to assume its obligation; cf. 2 Chron. xv. 12, Ezek. 
xvi. 8. The Kethib nwa receives, in the Qeri, the vowels of 
the Kal, since the Hiphil of this verb does not occur elsewhere, 
only the Kal, cf. 2 Chron. xxviii. 10; but the alteration is un- 
necessary,—the Hiphil may intensify the active meaning. 

Vers. 12-22. The threat of punishment.—Ver. 12. “Then 
came the word of Jahveh to Jeremiah from Jahveh, saying: 
Ver. 13. Thus saith Jahveh, the God of Israel, ‘I made a 
covenant with your fathers in the day when I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, from a house of- bondmen, saying, 
Ver. 14. At the end of seven years shall ye set free each man 
his brother, who is a Hebrew that sold himself to thee; and he 
shall serve thee six years, then shalt thou send him away from 
thee free: but your fathers hearkened not unto me, nor inclined 
theirear. Ver. 15. But you had turned just now, and had done 
what is right in mine eyes, because each man proclaimed 
liberty to his neighbour, and ye had made a covenant before 
me in the house on which my name is called. Ver. 16. But 
ye turned again and profaned my name, and each one made 
his man-servant and his handmaid, whom he had sent away 
free, at their pleasure, to return, and ye brought them into 
subjection, to be men- and maid-servants to you. Ver. 17. 
Therefore, thus saith Jahveh, Ye have not hearkened unto me 
in proclaiming liberty each man to his brother, and each man 
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to his neighbour: behold, I proclaim a liberty for you, saith 
Jahveh, to the sword, to the pestilence, and to famine, and I 
will deliver you up for maltreatment to all the kingdoms of the 
earth. ‘Ver. 18. And I shall make the men who have trans- 
gressed my covenant, that have not kept the words of the 
covenant which they concluded before me, like the calf which 
they cut in two, and between whose pieces they passed. Ver. 
19. The princes of Judah and the princes of Jerusalem, the 
courtiers, and the priests, and all the people ef the land, who 
passed through between the pieces of the calf, Ver. 20. Them 
will I give into the hand of their enemies, and into the hand 
of those who seek their life, so that their corpses shall be for 
food to the birds of heaven and to the beasts of the earth. 
Ver. 21. And Zedekiah, king of Judah, and his princes will I 
give into the hand of their enemies, and into the hand of those 
who seek their life, and into the hand of the army of the king 
of Babylon, that has departed from against you. Ver. 22. 
Behold, I will command, saith Jahveh, and will make them 
return to this city, and they shall fight against it, and shall take 
it, and shall burn it with fire; and the cities of Judah will I 
make a desolation, without an inhabitant.” 

In vers. 13-16 the Lord sets before the people and their 
rulers their new offence; in vers. 17-22 He announces to them 
the punishment for this new deed by which the covenant is - 
broken. In order to place the transgression in its proper light, 
He mentions, first of all, that, when He led Israel out of Egypt, 
He concluded with them a covenant to the effect that every one 
of them should set free his Hebrew servant at the end of seven 
years; He also mentions that their fathers had transgressed this 
covenant (vers. 13, 14). The designation of Egypt as a house 
of bondmen, as in Ex. xiii. 3, 14, xx. 2, Deut. vi. 12, etc., 
possesses a special emphasis, and points to what is mentioned 
in Deut. xv. 15 as the motive for obeying the law referred to 
in the address. Because Israel was a servant in Egypt, and 
the Lord has redeemed him out of this house of bondmen, 
therefore must they not treat as slaves their brethren who had 


fallen into poverty, but set them free after six years of service. 


The expression “at the end (after the lapse) of seven years” is 
to be understood in the same way as the expression “after 
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eight days.” As this just means “when seven days are com- 
pleted,” so also, according to the law, Ex. xxi. 2, Deut. xv. 12, 
the emancipation was to follow in the seventh year, after six 
full years of service. ‘Who sold himself to thee” is an ex- 
pression copied from Deut. xv. 12.—From this sin of their 
fathers they had now for a little turned away, and, in a solemn 
covenant, resolved to free the bondmen, as the law decreed 
(ver. 15); but they have immediately profaned the name of 
the Lord again by revoking this decree, viz. by breaking the 
covenant made before God. 03, “according to their pleasure,” 
like FVIEDD, Deut. xxi. 14.—Ver. 17 ff. The announcement of 
punishment. Because ye have not hearkened, by proclaiming, 
every one, liberty to his bondman (this certainly had been done, 
but was again undone by annulling the decree), therefore I 
proclaim liberty for you; i.e. you, who have hitherto been my 
servants (Lev. xxv. 55), I discharge from this relation,—deliver 
you up to your fate as regards the sword, etc., that the sword, 
famine, and pestilence may have power over you. For mynd see 
xv. 4.—In ver. 18 the construction is disputed. Many, in- 
cluding Luther, take 2397 as the second object to AN: “I will 
make the men .. . . the calf,” <.e. like the calf. But, though 
iN) is frequently construed with a double accusative with the ~ 
meaning of making some thing another thing (cf. ¢.g. ver. 22, 
Gen. xvii. 5, Ex. vii. 1), yet in such a case the predicative- 
object does not readily take the article. Moreover, }N3, in the 
sense required here, to make like=treat as, is joined with 3, 
as in Isa. xli. 2, Ezek. xxviii. 2, 6, Gen. xlii. 30, 1 Kings x. 
27, etc. Finally, Rosenmiiller objects: continuata versu 19 
personarum descriptio et repetitio verbi ‘AN ver. 20 vie per- 
mittunt, propositionem hoc versu absolvi. For these reasons, 
L. de Dieu, Rosenmiiller, Ewald, and Graf have taken payn as 
being in apposition to N35, and the enumeration “ princes of 
Judah,” ete., ver. 19, as a continuation or exposition of DWNN, 
ver. 18, and Onis ‘An, ver. 20, as a resumption of the same 
words in ver. 18. According to this view, vers. 18-20 would 
form a series of appositions: ‘TI will give the men .. . that have 
not kept the words of the covenant which they concluded before 
me .... the princes of Judah who passed between the parts 
of the calf,—these will I give into the hands of their enemies.” 
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But, apart from the consideration that the enumeration of the 
covenant-breakers (viz. the princes of Judah, etc.), which is 
added by way of apposition in ver. 19, ought not to come in 
till after the apposition to "33, which would be a harsh and 
complicated arrangement of the members of the sentence, this 
construction seems untenable for the following reasons: (a) 
“The calf that they cut,” etc., which forms the explanatory 
apposition to “the covenant,” is separated from it by the inter- 
vening clause, “which they made before me.” And (6d), even 
though we might modify this harshness by repeating “J277°N 
before 25, yet the mode of expression, “they have not per- 
formed the words of the calf which they cut in two, and between 
whose parts they passed,” would be a very stiff and unnatural 
one for “they have not performed what they vowed or sware in 
presence of the parts of the calf which they had halved, and when 
they passed through between these pieces.” With Maurer and 
Hitzig, therefore, we abide by the older view, which takes Daya 
as the second object to ‘AN: “I will make the men . .. the 
calf,” or, better, “like the calf which they cut in two,” etc. 
The article is used with 53) because this predicate is more exactly 
determined by relative clauses, and >3y71 stands for 533, since, 
as often happens, the 3 of likeness is dropped to give more 
point to the idea. We make ver. 19 begin a new sentence, and 
take the names of this verse as objects absolute, which, by Onix 
following “AN, are subordinated to the verb: “As for the 
princes of Judah .... them shall I give .. . ."—From ver. 
18 we see that, when alliances were entered into, the contract- 
ing parties slaughtered an Day, “calf,” te. a young bullock, cut 
it in two halves, and went through between the pieces that were 
placed opposite one another. See on Gen. xv. 10 for details 
regarding this most ancient custom and its meaning: according 
to the account of Ephraem Syrus, it is of Chaldean origin. 
Thus are explained the phrases used to signify the making of 
acovenant. N33, to cut a covenant, Spxia téuvew, foedus 
Serire, i.e. ferienda hostia fedus facere. We cannot with cer- 
tainty infer, from the threatening pronounced in this passage, 
that this rite originally signified nothing more than that he who 
broke his promise would be treated like the animal that had 
been slaughtered. For the tlireatening is merely a conclusion 
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drawn from the sacred act; but this does not exclude a deeper 
meaning of the rite—Vers. 19-22 give the real explanation of 
the threatening attached to the ritual of the covenant. Princes, 
officers of the court, priests and people, who have transgressed 
the covenant, shall die by the hand of the enemy, and perish 
ignominiously. On ver. 208, cf. vii. 33, xvi. 4, ete. On D°D"D 
see on Gen. xxxvii. 36. King Zedekiah also, with his princes, 
his retinue, shall fall into the hand of his enemies, ay, into the 
hands of the Chaldeans, who have now withdrawn from Jeru- 
salem (on *¥© 2 see on xxi. 2). See also xxxvii. 5-8. 


Chap. xxxv. The Example of the Rechabites. 


By the command of God, Jeremiah brings the family of the 
Rechabites (who had fled for refuge to Jerusalem before the 
approach of the Chaldeans) into one of the chambers of the 
temple, and sets before them some wine to drink (vers. 1-5). 
They decline to drink, because the head of their family had 
forbidden them the use of wine, as well as the possession of 
houses and the cultivation of the soil, and had commanded 
them to live in tents (vers. 6-11). Jeremiah is to put this 
before the people of Judah. The Rechabites faithfully observe 
the command of their ancestor, while the people of Judah 
transgress the commands of their God, which are continually 
presented to them (vers. 12-16). Therefore the threatened 
calamity shall fall upon Judah; but the house of Rechab, as a 
reward for their faithfulness to the injunctions of their ancestor, 
shall continue for ever (vers. 17-19). 

According to ver. 1, this word of the Lord came to Jeremiah 
in the fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim, and, according to 
ver. 11, previous to the arrival of Nebuchadnezzar and his host 
before Jerusalem ; therefore perhaps in the summer of the year 
606 B.c., for Jerusalem was taken for the first time by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in the ninth month (December) of that year. 

Vers. 1-11. Jeremiah’s dealings with the Rechabites—Ver. 
2. Jeremiah is to go to the house, i.e. the family, of the 
Rechabites, speak with: them, and bring them into one of the 
chambers of the temple, and set before them wine to drink. 
D377 NR, vers. 2, 3, 18, is exchanged for D'2277°N'3 23, ver. 5, 
from which it is apparent that “the house of the Rechabites” 
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does not mean their dwelling-place, but the family, called 
in 1 Chron. ii. 55 332°"3. According to this passage, the 
Rechabites were a branch of the Kenites, 1.e. descendants of 
the Kentte, the father-in-law of Moses (Judg. i. 16), who had 
gone to Canaan with the Israelites, and dwelt among them, 
partly in the wilderness on the southern frontier of the tribe of 
Judah (1 Sam. xv. 6, xxvii. 10, xxx. 29), partly at Kadesh in 
Naphtali (Judg. iv. 11, 17, v.24). Their ancestor, or father 
of the tribe, was Rechab, the father of Jonadab, with whom 
Jehu made a friendly alliance (2 Kings x. 15, 23). Jonadab 
had laid on them the obligation to live in the special manner 
mentioned below, in order to keep them in the simplicity of 
nomad life observed by their fathers, and to preserve them from 
the corrupting influences connected with a settled life. niavh, 
“cells of the temple,” were additional buildings in the temple 
fore-courts, used partly for keeping the stores of the temple 
(1 Chron. xxviii. 12), partly as dwellings for those who served 
in it, and as places of meeting for those who came to visit it; 
see Ezek. xl. 17.—Ver. 3. In executing the command of the 
Lord, Jeremiah took (went for) Jaazaniah, son of Jeremiah, 
son of Habaziniah, and all his brethren, and sons, and the 
whole house of the Rechabites, and brought them into the 
temple-chamber of the sons of Hanan. Jaazaniah was pro- 
bably the then chief of the Rechabites. The chamber of the 
sons of Hanan was situated next the princes’ chamber, which 
stood over that of Maaseiah the door-keeper. Nothing further 
is known about Hanan the son of Jigdaliah; here he is called 
“the man of God,” an honourable title of the prophets,—see e.g. 
1 Kings xii. 22,—for, according to the usual mode of construc- 
tion, non wx does not belong to Jigdaliah, but to Hanan, cf. 
xxviii. 1, Zech. i. 1. “The chamber of the princes” is the 
chamber where the princes, the chiefs of the people, used to 
assemble in the temple. Its position is more exactly described 
by ‘2 >yDD, “over the chamber of Maaseiah,” but not very 
clearly for us, since the buildings of the temple fore-courts are 
nowhere else more exactly described; however, see on xxxvi. 
10. Maaseiah was DI WY, « keeper of the threshold,” t.e. 
overseer of the watchmen of the temple gates, of which, accord- _ 
ing to lii, 24 and 2 Kings xxv. 18, there were three, who are. 
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there mentioned along with the high priest and his substitute 
Maaseiah is probably the same whose son Zephaniah was j13 
- mywan, cf. lii, 24 with xxxvii. 3, xxix. 25, and xxi. 1.—Ver. 5 f. 
There, Jeremiah caused bowls filled with wine to be set before 
the Rechabites, and commanded them to drink. (D'y'23 are 
large goblets, bowls, out of- which drinking-cups [nips] were 
filled.) But they explained that they did not drink wine, 
because their father, ¢.e. their ancestor, Jonadab had forbidden 
them and their posterity to drink wine for ever, as also to build 
houses, to sow seed, and to plant vineyards, 7.e. to settle them- 
selves down in permanent dwellings and to pursue agriculture. 
Dp mn NA, “And there shall not be to you,” sc. what has just 
been named, z:e. ye must not possess houses, growing-crops, or | 
vineyards (cf. ver. 9),' but ye are to dwell in tents all your 
life, that ye may live long, etc. This promise is an imitation 
_of that found in Ex. xx. 12.—Vers. 8-10. This command of 
their forefather they observe in all points, and therefore dwell 
in tents; and only because of Nebuchadnezzar’s arrival in the 
country have they come to Jerusalem, in order to find refuge 
for a time from the army of the Chaldeans and that of Aram 
(the Arameans). The special mention of the army of Aram in 
connection with that of the Chaldeans is perhaps due to the 
frequent predatory incursions made, at an earlier period, on 
Israel and Judah by the Syrians. According to 2 Kings xxiv. 
2, after Jehoiakim had rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar, hostile 
bands of Arameans invaded Judah for the purpose of laying 
waste the country. 
Vers. 12-19. The example of the Rechabites is one for Judah. 
—Jeremiah is to proclaim the word of the Lord to the people 
of Judah, as follows: Ver. 13. “Thus saith Jahveh of hosts, 


1 These injunctions, given by Jonadab to his posterity, that he might 
make them always lead a nomad life, are quoted by Diodorus Siculus, xix. 
94, as a law among the Nabateans: Néses éoriv avdroic, pgre oirov omeipesy, 
Hare Qursve pendev Purdy xapwoPdpov, gre olve xphabes, unre olxiav xara- 
oxeveCev; While the object of the law is stated to have been the main- 
tenance of their freedom against the more powerful who sought to bring 
them into subjection. And even at the present day the Bedouins imagine 
that they are prevented, by the nobility of their descent from Ishmael, 
from engaging in agriculture, handicraft, or the arts; cf. Arvieux, Sitten 
der Beduinen-Araber, 5 f. 
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the God of Israel: Go and say to the men of Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, Will ye not receive instruction by 
listening to my words? saith Jahveh. Ver. 14. The words of 
Jonadab the son of Rechab, who commanded his sons not to 
drink wine, are performed, and they have drunk no wine to 
this day, but have obeyed the command of their father. But 
I have spoken unto you, rising up early and speaking, yet ye 
have not listened unto me. Ver. 15. And I sent unto you all my 
servants the prophets, rising early and sending them, saying, 
Turn ye, now, every one from his evil way, and do good deeds, 
and do not go after other gods, to serve them; then shall ye 
dwell in the land which I have given to you and to your fathers. 
But ye did not incline your ear, nor hearken unto me. Ver. 
16. Yea, the children of Jonadab the son of Rechab have ob- 
served the commandment of their father which he commanded 
them, while this people have not hearkened unto me. Ver. 17. 
Therefore, thus saith Jahveh, the God of hosts, the God of 
Israel: Behold, I will bring upon Judah and on the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem all the evil which I have uttered regarding them, 
because I spake unto them and they did not hear, and I called 
unto them, but they did not answer. Ver. 18. And to the 
house of the Rechabites Jeremiah said: Thus saith Jahveh of 
hosts, the God of Israel, Because ye have listened to the com- 
mand of Jonadab your father, and have kept all his com- 
mandments, and have done according to all that he commanded 
you, Ver. 19. Therefore, thus saith Jahveh of hosts, the God 
of Israel, Jonadab the son of Rechab shall not want a man to 
stand before me for ever.” 

The command, “Go and speak to the men of Judah,” etc., 
shows that it was not in the chamber of the temple, in presence 
of the Rechabites, but probably in one of the temple fore-courts, 
that Jeremiah addressed the following word of the Lord to the 
people assembled there. In order to shame the Jews thoroughly, 
he shows them the faithfulness with which the Rechabites ob- 
serve the ordinances of their ancestor Jonadab. The character 
of the address, as one intended to rouse feelings of shame, is 
indicated even at the beginning of ver. 13: “ Will ye not re- 
ceive instruction by hearkening to the words of the Lord?” * 
The Hoph. 0)37 is construed as a passive with the accus.; in the 
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older writers we frequently find this construction, in which the 
passive is used impersonally, hence the sing. is here employed: 
cf. Ges. § 143, 1, Ew. § 295, 6. “To this day ”—now for nearly 
300 years without interruption; for Jonadab was already held 
in high esteem when Jehu ascended the throne, 883 B.c. (2 
Kings x. 15). Judah, on the contrary, does not listen to the 
commandments which his God unceasingly inculcates on him, 
but rather wanders after other gods, to serve them. On ver. 15 
ef, xxv. 4, 5. ADIT ON stands for noren-by, xxv. 5.—In ver. 
16, where the introductory ‘3, imo, indicates a culmination, the 
idea is once more briefly expressed. Négelsbach incorrectly 
renders °3 “ because,” and makes ver. 16 the protasis to ver. 17. 
“Such a protasis with because (quia), without any connection 
with what precedes, is contrary to the use of language ” (Hitzig). 
On the threat of punishment in ver. 17, see xi. 11.—Ver. 18. 
The declaration concerning the Rechabites is introduced by the 
formula, “ And to the house of the Rechabites Jeremiah said ;” 
thereby, too, it is shown that the statement does not form an 
integral portion of the preceding address, but was uttered by 
Jeremiah perhaps at the close of his transactions with them 
(ver. 11). But it is not given till now, in order ta signify to 
the people of Judah that even fidelity to paternal commands 
has its own rewards, to make the threat uttered against Judah 
all the more impressive. On the promise ver. 19, cf. xxxiii. 18. 
Since "385 Hy denotes the standing of a servant before his 
master, and in vii. 10 is used of the appearance of the people 
before the Lord in the temple, ‘28> 12¥ seems here also to 
express not merely the permanence of the family, but in addition, 
their continuance in the service of the Lord, without, of course, 
involving sacerdotal service; cf. on the other hand, xxxiii. 18, 
where this service is more exactly described. The acknowledg- 
ment of the Lord on the part of the Rechabites is a necessary 
result of their connection with Israel.’ 

1 According to the account of the Jewish missionary Wolff, there are 
still some Rechabites in Asia, in Mesopotamia and Yemen, who affirm that 
they are descended from Hobab the brother-in-law [A.V. “father-in-law ; ” 
but see Smith’s Bible Dictionary, vol, i. Robab] of Moses. Wolff points out 
that part of the desert of Yemen near Senaa as the special locality where 


these Rechabites live. Cf. Dr. Joseph Wolff, ein Wanderleben, von Dr. 
Sengelmann, Hamburg 1863, S. 65 u. 196. 
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aa xxxvi. Jeremiah’s Discourses are written down, and 
read in the Temple. 


In the fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim the word of 
the Lord came to Jeremiah, bidding him commit to writing all 
the addresses he had previously delivered, that Judah might, if 
it were possible, still regard the threatenings and return (vers. 
1-3). In accordance with this command, he got all the words 
of the Lord written down in a book by his attendant Baruch, 
with the further instruction that this should be read on the 
fast-day in the temple to the people who came out of the country 
into Jerusalem (vers. 4-8). When, after this, in the ninth 
month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, a fast was appointed, 
Baruch read the prophecies to the assembled people in the 
chamber of Gemariah in the temple. Michaiah the son of 
Gemariah mentioned the matter to the princes who were assem- 
bled in the royal palace; these then sent for Baruch with the 
roll, and made him read it tothem. But they were so frightened 
by what was read to them that they deemed it necessary to 
inform the king regarding it (vers. 9-19). At their advice, 
the king had the roll brought and some of it read before him; 
but scarcely had some few columns been read, when he cut the 
roll into pieces and threw them into the pan of coals burning 
in the room, at the same time commanding that Baruch and 
Jeremiah should be brought to him; but God hid them (vers. 
20-26). After this roll had been burnt, the Lord commanded the 
prophet to get all his words written on a new roll, and to predict 
an ignominious fate for King Jehoiakim; whereupon Jeremiah 
once more dictated his addresses to Baruch (vers. 27-32). 

Since Jeremiah, according to vers. 3, 6, 7, is to get his ad- 
dresses written down that Baruch may be able to read them 
publicly on the fast-day, now at hand, because he himself was 
prevented from getting to the temple, the intention of the divine 
command was not to make the prophet put down in writing and 
gather together all the addresses he had hitherto given, but the 
writing down is merely to serve as a means of once more pre- 
senting to the people the whole contents of his prophecies, in 
order to induce them, wherever it was possible, to return to the 
Lord. In the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar, after 
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vanquishing the Egyptians at the Euphrates, advanced against 
Judah, took Jerusalem, and made Jehoiakim tributary. In the 
same year, too, Jeremiah had delivered the prophecy regarding 
the giving up of Judah and all nations for seventy years into 
the power of the king of Babylon (chap. xxv.) ; this was before 
he had been bidden write down all his addresses. For, that he 
did not receive this command till towards the end of the fourth 
year, may be gathered with certainty from the fact that the 
public reading of the addresses, after. they were written down, 
was to take place on the fast-day, which, according to ver. 9, 
was not held till the ninth month of the fifth year. The only 
doubtful point is, whether they were written down and read 
before or after the first capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
_ nezzar. Most modern commentators take the former view; 
e.g. Hitzig says, briefly and decidedly, “ According to ver. 29, 
the Chaldeans had not as yet appeared in the country.” But 
this is not mentioned in ver. 29. The threatening in this verse, 
“ The king of Babylon shall come and destroy this land, and 
exterminate men and beasts from it,” does not prove that the 
king of Babylon had not yet come to Judah, but merely that 
the country had not yet been destroyed, and men and cattle 
exterminated from it. When Jerusalem was first taken, Nebu- 
chadnezzar contented himself with subjecting Jehoiakim under 
his supreme authority and requiring the payment of tribute, as 
well as carrying away some of the vessels of the temple and 
some hostages. The devastation of Judah and the extirpation 
of men and beasts did not commence till the second subjuga- 
tion of Jerusalem under Jehoiakim, and was completed when 
the city was utterly destroyed, in Zedekiah’s time, on its third 
subjugation. The settlement of the question that has been 
raised depends on the determination of the object for which 
the special fast-day in the fifth year was appointed, whether 
for averting the threatened invasion by the Chaldeans, or as a 
memorial of the first capture of Jerusalem. This question we 
have already so far decided in the Commentary on Daniel, 
p. 66, where it is stated that the fast was held in remembrance 
of that day in the year when Jerusalem was taken for the first 
time by Nebuchadnezzar ; we have also remarked in the same 
place, that Jehoiakim either appointed or permitted this special 
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fast ‘* for the purpose of rousing the popular feeling against 
the Chaldeans, to whom they were in subjection,—to evoke in 
the people a religious enthusiasm in favour of resistance ; for 
Jehoiakim keenly felt the subjugation by the Chaldeans, and 
from the first thought of revolt.” However, every form of 
resistance to the king of Babylon could only issue in the ruin 
of Judah. Accordingly, Jeremiah made Baruch read his 
prophecies publicly to the people assembled in the temple on 
that day, “ by way of counterpoise to the king’s desire ;” the 
prophet also bade him announce to the king that the king of 
Babylon would come, i.e. return, to destroy the land, and to root 
out of it both men and beasts. These circumstances give the 
first complete explanation of the terror of the princes when they 
listened to the reading of the book (ver. 16), as well as of the 
wrath of the king, exhibited by his cutting the book in pieces 
and throwing it into the fire: he saw that the addresses of the 
prophet were more calculated to damp those religious aspira- 
tions of the people on which he based his hopes, than to rouse 
the nation against continued submission to the Chaldeans. Not 
till now, too, when the object of the appointment of the fast- 
day was perceived, did the command given by God to the 
prophet to write down his prophecies appear in its proper light. 
Shortly before, and in the most earnest manner, Jeremiah had 
reminded the people of their opposition to the word of God 
preached by him for twenty-three years, and had announced 
to them, as a punishment, the seventy years’ subjugation to the 
Chaldeans and the desolation of the country; yet this an- 
nouncement of the fearful chastisement had made no deeper or 
more lasting impression on the people. Hence, so long as the 
threatened judgment was still in the distance, not much could | 
be expected to result from the reading of his addresses in the 
temple on the fast-day, so that the command of God to do so 
should appear quite justified. But the matter took a con- 
siderably different form when Nebuchadnezzar had actually 
taken Jerusalem and Jehoiakim had submitted. The com- 
mencement of the judgments which had been threatened by 
God was the proper moment for laying before the hearts of the 
people, once more, the intense earnestness of the divine message, 
and for urging them to deeper penitence. Just at this point 
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the reading of the whole contents of the prophecies delivered 
by Jeremiah appears like a final attempt to preserve the people, 
on whom judgment has fallen, from complete destruction. 

Vers. 2-8. The word of the Lord to Jeremiah was to this 
effect : “ Take thee a book-roll, and write on it (78 for my) 
all the words that I have spoken unto thee concerning Israel 
and Judah, and concerning all the nations, from the day I spake 
unto thee, from the days of Josiah till this day. Ver. 3. Per- 
haps the house of Judah will hear all the evil which I meditate * 
doing to them, that they may return every one from his evil 
way, and that I may forgive their iniquity and their sin.” syne 
here means, to hear correctly and lay to heart; cf. xxvi. 3. 
Hitzig views the command as meaning, not that Jeremiah is 
now for the first time to write down his addresses (which would 
be an impossibility for the most faithful memory), but that he 
is merely to write them down together in one book, out of the 
several scattered leaves and scraps. Graf has already refuted, 
this view, though more fully than was necessary. It is not a 
copying, word for word, of every separate address that is meant, 
but merely a writing down of the essential contents of all his 
oral discourses. This is quite clear, not merely from what is 
stated in ver. 3 as the object of this command, but also from 
the character of these collected addresses, as they are preserved 
to us. That the expression “all the words” is not to be under- 
stood in the most rigid sense, follows from the very fact that, 
when Jeremiah anew wrote down his prophecies, ver. 32, he 
further added “ many similar words” to what had been con- 
tained in the first book-roll, which was burned by Jehoiakim. 
But Jeremiah might perhaps be able to retain in his memory 
the substance of all the addresses he had delivered during the 
twenty-three years, since all of them treated of the same sub- . 
jects—reproof of prevailing sins, threat of punishment, and 
promises.—Ver. 4. Jeremiah carries out the divine command 
by making Baruch write down on a book-roll all the words of 
the Lord, out of his mouth (‘0 *BD, i.e. at the dictation of Jere- 
miah) ; and since he himself is prevented from getting to the 
house of the Lord, he bids him read the words he had written 
down in the ears of the people in the temple on the fast-day, 
at the same time expressing the hope, ver. 7: “ Perhaps their 
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supplication will fall down before the Lord, and they will © 
return each one from his wicked way; for great is the wrath 
and the anger which the Lord hath expressed concerning this 
people.” Baruch, who is mentioned so early as xxxii. 12 ff. as 
the attendant of the prophet, was, according to the passage 
now before us, his amanuensis, and executed his commissions. 
“B¥Y WN, according to xxxiii. 1 and xxxix. 15, might mean, “I 
am in prison ;” but this does not accord with the request of the 
princes, ver. 19, that Jeremiah should hide himself. Moreover, 
“ayy does not mean “ seized, captus,” but “ stopped, restrained, 
hindered ;” see on Neh. vi. 10. The cause of hindrance is not 
mentioned, as being away from the purpose of the narrative. 
* To read in the roll in the ears of the people,” i.e. to read to: 
the people out of the book. di¥ O12 does not mean “ on any 
fast-day whatever,” but, “ on the fast-day. ” The article is 
omitted because there was no need for defining the fast-day 
more exactly. The special fast-day mentioned in ver.. 9 is 
intended. 3) on3nn San, “ their supplication will fall down 
before the Lord, oie. reach unto God, as if it were laid before - 
His feet. 52 is transferred from the posture of the suppliant 
—his falling down before God—to his supplication. Hence, in 
Hiphil, to make the supplication fall down before the Lord is 
equivalent to laying the request at His feet; xxxviii. 26, xlii. 9, 
Dan. ix. 18, 20. If the supplication actually comes before God, 
it is also heard and finds success. This success is pointed out 
in "3 33¥™), “ that they may repent.” If man, in a repentant 
spirit, supplicates God for grace, God grants him power for 
conversion. But the return of the people from their wicked way 
is indispensable, because the wrath which God has expressed 
concerning it is great, i.e. because God has threatened a heavy ~ 
judgment of wrath.—Ver. 8. Baruch executes his commission. 
Vers. 9-19. The reading of the book in the temple.—Ver. 9. 
In the fifth year of Jehoiakim, in the ninth month, “ they 
proclaimed a fast before the Lord,—all the people in Jeru- 
salem, and all the people who had come out of the cities of 
Judah to Jerusalem.” Od§¥ 8p, to call, declare, appoint a fast ; 
ef. 1 Kings xxi. 9, 12, 2 Chron. xx. 3. From the tenor of the 
words, the people who lived in Jerusalem and those who had 
come thither out of the country might seem to have called the 
VOL. II. G 
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fast. But this is impossible; for the people from the cities of 
Judah evidently came to Jerusalem only in consequence of the 
fast being appointed. Hence Graf is of opinion that O§¥ x7p 
seems here used in a general way of the keeping of such a fast. 
This view is not confirmed by any parallel instances. The 
expression is inexact, and the inexactness has arisen from the 
' effort to attain greater conciseness of expression. The meaning 
is this: a fast was proclaimed, and all the people in Jerusalem 
and out of the cities of Judah came to worship the Lord in 
the temple. It remains doubtful with whom the appointment 
originated,—whether with the king, or with the high priest and 
the priesthood. The ninth month corresponds to our December, 
‘and consequently came round with the cold season ; cf. ver. 22 f. 
The fast-day was a special one; for in the law only the day of 
atonement, in the seventh month, was prescribed as a fast-day. 
On the object of this measure, see supra, p. 94f.—Ver. 10. 
On this day Baruch read the addresses of Jeremiah out of the 
book to the people who had come to the temple, in the “ chamber 
of Gemariah, the son of Shaphan, the scribe, in the upper fore- 
court, at the entrancé of the new gate of the house of the 
Lord.” Gemariah the son of Shaphan was one of the king’s 
private scribes, a secretary of state. For, according to ver. 12, 
he belonged to the princes, and was probably a brother of 
Ahikam the son of Shaphan, who had already shown himself, 
before this, a protector of the prophet (xxvi. 24). The chamber 
which he had. in the temple was situated in the upper fore- 
court, at the entrance of the new gate, whose position we 
cannot exactly determine (see on xxvi. 10), but which led from 
the outer to the inner court of the priests, which rose higher 
than the ethers.—Ver. 11. Micaiah, a son of Gemariah, was also 
listening to the reading ; and he it was who brought the news 
into the palace. He made for the room, i.e.’ the office, of Eli- 
shama, the secretary of state, where the princes, viz. Elishama, 
Delaiah the son of Shemaiah, Elnathan the son of Achbor (cf. 
xxvi. 22), Gemariah the son of Shaphan, and Zedekiah the son 
of Hananiah, had just met for a consultation; and he men- 
tioned to them what he had heard.—Ver 14. On this informa- 
tion the princes sent Jehudi (perhaps one of the under-officers 
of the secretary of state) to Baruch, to bring him, with the book 
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from which he had read. From the designation, “ Jehudi son 
of Nethaniah, son of Shelemiah, son of Cushi,” Hitzig and Graf 
conclude that the first and last are not proper nanies, but ap- 
pellatives, “the Jew” and “the Cushite,” and account for the 
use of them on the ground that, through the application of the 
law given in Deut. xxiii. 7, 8 to Cushites as well as Egyptians, 
the ancestor was a Cushite, and only his great-grandson became 
a Jew, or Jewish citizen, and was called “ Jehudi.” But this 
view is opposed (1) by the fact that the’ names of the father 
and the grandfather are true proper names, and these, moreover, 
contain the name Jah (Jahveh), — hence are genuine proper 
names of Israelites; moreover, (2) even in olden times Jehudith 
occurs as a woman’s name, Gen. xxvi. 34. According to this, 
Jehudi is a true proper name, and at the most, Cushi is but a 
surname of the great-grandfather, given him because of his 
descent from the Cushites. Further, the law, Deut. xxiii. 7, 
applies only to the posterity of the Edomites and Egyptians, 
that these should not be received into the congregation of the 
Lord till the third generation ; this ordinance was based on’ 
grounds which did not permit of its application to other 
nations. These might be naturalized even in the first genera- 
tion on undergoing circumcision, with the exception of Ca- 
naanites, Ammonites, and Moabites, who were not to be admitted 
into the Israelitish community even in the tenth generation, 
Deut. xxiii. 3.—Ver. 15. When Baruch came, the princes,: in 
token of friendly and respectful treatment, bade him sit down 
and read to them out of the book he had brought with him. 
Ver. 16. But when they heard all the words read, “ they were 
afraid one at another ;” i.e. by looks, gestures, and words, they 
gave mutual expression of their fear, partly because of the 
contents of what had been read. Although they were gene- 
rally acquainted with the sense and the spirit of Jeremiah’s © 
addresses, yet what had now been read made a powerful im- 
pression on them; for Baruch plainly had read, both to the 
people in the temple and to the princes, not the whole book, 
but only the main portions, containing the sternest denuncia- 
tions of sin and the strongest threats of punishment. The 
statement, “he read in (out of) the book the words of Jere- 
miah” (ver. 10), does not mean that he read the whole book ; 
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this would only have wearied the people and weakened the 
impression made. But they were partly also terrified, perhaps, 
by the boldness of a declaration which so decidedly opposed the 
desires and hopes of the king; for the thought of the event 
mentioned xxvi. 20 ff. would at once suggest to them the 
danger that might arise to the lives of Jeremiah and Baruch 
from the despotic character of the king. They said therefore 
to Baruch, “‘ We must tell the king all these things.” For it 
was clear that the matter could not long remain concealed from 
the king, after the public reading in the temple. Hence they 
dared not, agreeably to their official relation to the king, hide 
from him what had taken place.—Ver. 17. Meanwhile, in order 
to inform themselves more exactly regarding what had hap- 
pened, they ask Baruch, “ Tell us, how hast thou written all 
these words at his mouth?” Thereupon Baruch replied, “ He 
used to call aloud these words to me,” te. he used to dictate 
them to me by word of mouth, “and I wrote theni in the book 
with ink.” The imperfect expresses the repeated or continued 
doing of anything; hence 81? here means to dictate, which 
requires considerable time. In the following circumstantial 
clause is found the participle 305 ‘28, while I was writing ; 
and so I myself was doing nothing else all the time than writing 
down what was dictated. Some commentators have found a 
stumbling-block in 8% in the question of the princes (ver. 17); 
the LXX. and Ewald omit this word, inasmuch as Baruch 
does not explain till afterwards that he had written down the 
words from the mouth of Jeremiah. Others, like Venema, take 
YB as a question=80. Both explanations are arbitrary and 
unnecessary. The princes knew quite well that the substance 
of the book was from the mouth of Jeremiah, i.e. contained 
his addresses; but Baruch, too, might have composed the book 
from the oral discourses of the prophet without being com- 
missioned by him, without his knowledge also, and against his 
will. Accordingly, to attain certainty as to the share of the 
prophet in this matter, they ask him, and Baruch answers that 
Jeremiah had dictated it to him.—Ver. 19. Thereupon the 
princes advised Baruch to hide himself and Jeremiah; for they 
know beforehand that Jehoiakim would put to death the wit- 
nesses of the truth. 
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Vers. 20-26. The reading of the book before the king.—Ver. 
20. The princes betook themselves to the king 73M, into the 
inner fore-court (leaving the book-roll in the chamber of the 
secretary of state), and gave him an account of the matter. 
¥M is the inner court of the palace, in whjch the royal dwelling- 
apartments are situated. ‘P5‘, to entrust a thing or person to 
any one (xl. 7), hence to deposit, preserve, Isa. x. 28.—Ver. 21. 
Thereupon the king makes Jehudi fetch the book, and causes 
it to be read before himself and the assembled princes. ‘IY 

b, to stand over, since the one who is standing before his 
master, while the latter js sitting, overtops him; cf. Gen. xviii. 
8. The king was sitting, as is stated in ver. 22 by way of 
preparation for what follows, in the winter-house, t.e. in that 
portion of the palace which was erected for a winter residence, 
in the ninth month, t.e. during the winter, and the pot of coals 
was burning before him. The rooms of eastern houses have 
no stoves, but in the middle of the floor there is a depression, 
in which is placed a sort of basin with burning coals, for the 
purpose of heating the apartment : ef. Keil’s Bibl. Archdol. ii. 
§95,S.7. For the expression MNT-N}, “and as for the fire-pot, 
it was burning before him,” cf. Ewald, 5 277, d.—Ver. 23. Now, 
“when Jehudi had read three or four soln he [the king] 
cut it [the book-roll] with the pen-knife and threw [the pieces] 
into the fire, in the pot of coals, till the whole roll was consumed 
on the fire in the pot of coals.” nind3, properly “doors,” are 
not leaves, but divisions of a book. The opinion of Hitzig, 
that leaves are to be understood, and that the Megillah, there- 
fore, was not a roll, properly speaking, but a book with leaves, 
cannot be substantiated. In the synagogues, the Jews even 
at the present day, according to the ancient custom, use real 
rolls, which are rolled up on a stick. On these the Scripture 
text is written, though not in lines which occupy the whole 
breadth of the roll; the whole space is divided into parts. 
“ Scribebatur,” says Buxtorf in Institutione epistolari Hebr. p. 
4, “volumen lineis, non per longitudinem totius charte aut per- 
gamenti deductis, sed in plures areas divisis, quomodo sunt latera 
paginarum in libris complicatis. Iste propterea voce metaphorica 
vocantur NiN23 janue valve, quod figuram janue referant.” 
The subject of 37>’ is not Jehudi, as Hitzig thinks, but the 
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king, and the word does not signify “he cut it out,” but “he 
cut it in pieces” (the suffix refers to nbn), We are not, with 
many expositors, to view the conduct of the king in such a way 
as to think that, whenever Jehudi had read some portions, he 
cut these off and threw them into the fire, so that the book was, 
with these interruptions, read through to the end, and at the 
same time gradually destroyed. Such conduct Graf justly 
characterizes as trifling and silly, and not in harmony with the 
anger of a king having a violent disposition. But we cannot see. 
how the imperfect snp: (in Nagelsbach’s opinion) proves that 
Jehudi read the whole, when the text states that only three or 
four columns were read. The meaning, peculiar to the im- 
perfect, of the continuation or repetition of an act, is fully 
made out by supposing that the king cut down the roll bit by 
_bit, and threw the pieces into the fire one after the other. 
Neither does the expression nbwwon-o3 DAY imply that the whole 
book was read; for DA does not denote the completion of the 
reading, but the completion of the burning: hence the words 
are to be translated, “till the whole roll had completely got 
upon the fire,” i.e. was completely burnt; cf.“ On, Gen. xlvii. 
18. The inf. absol. adem is a continuation of the finite verb, 
as frequently occurs, e.g. in xiv. 5, xxxii. 44.—Ver. 24 f. In 
order to characterize the conduct of the king, the writer remarks, 
“Yet the king and his servants who heard all these words 
(which Jehudi had read) were not afraid, nor did they rend 
their garments (in token of deep sorrow); and even when 
Elnathan, Delaiah, and Gemarjah addressed the king, request- 
ing him not to burn the roll, he did not listen to them.” So 
hardened was the king, that he and his servants neither were 
terrified by the threatenings of the prophet, nor felt deep sorrow, 
as Josiah did in a similar ‘case (2 Kings xxii. 11, cf. 1 Kings 
xxi. 27), nor did they listen to the earnest representations of 
the princes. 3 are the court-attendants of the king in 
contrast with the princes, who, according to ver. 16, had been. 
alarmed by what they heard read, and wished, by entreaties, to 
keep the king from the commission of such a wicked act as the 
destruction of the book. Ewald, on the contrary, has identified 
Y13¥ with the princes, and thereby marred the whole account, 
while he reproaches the princes with “acting as the wretched . 
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instruments of what they knew to be the sentiments prevailing 
at court.’ ’—Ver. 26. Not content with destroying the book, 
Jehoiakim also wished to get Baruch and Jeremiah out of the 
way; for he ordered the king’s son Jerahmeél and two other 
men to go for’ Baruch the scribe and Jeremiah the prophet ; 
“but the Lord hid them,” i.e. graciously kept them out of the 
sight of the spies. yppn-ja is not the son of Jehoiakim,—if so, 
we would find simply i22-n¥; but a royal prince is meant, cf. 
xxxviii. 6, 1 Kings xxii. 26, 2 Kings xi. 1, 2, Zeph. i. 8. 

Vers. 27-32. The punishment which ts to come on Jehoiakim © 
for his wicked act.—Ver. 27 ff. After the burning of the roll 
by the king, Jeremiah received from the Lord the command to 
get all that had been on the former roll written on another, 
and to announce the following to Jehoiakim the king: Ver. 29. 
“Thus saith Jahveh: Thou hast burned this roll, whilst thou 
sayest, Why hast thou written thereon, The king of Babylon 
shall surely come and destroy this land, and root out man and 
beast from it? Ver. 30. Therefore thus saith Jahveh regard- 
ing Jehoiakim the king of Judah: He shall not have one who 
sits upon the throne of David, and his corpse shall be cast 
forth to the heat by day and to the frost by night. Ver. 31. 
And I shall punish him, his servants, and his seed for theit 
iniquity, and bring on them and on all the inhabitants of Judah 
and all the men of Judah all the evil which I have spoken to 
them; but they did not hear.” On the meaning of ver. 295 
see p. 94, supra. The threatening expressed in ver. 30 f. is 
really only a repetition of what is given in xxii. 18, 19, and 
has already been explained there. ‘There shall not be to him 
one who sits upon the throne of David,” t.e. he is not to have a 
son that shall occupy the throne of David after him. This 
does not contradict the fact that, after his death, his son 
Jehoiachin ascended the throne. For this ascension could not 
be called a sitting on the throne, a reign, inasmuch as he was 
immediately besieged in Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
compelled to surrender after three months, then go into exile to 
Babylon. On ver. 31 cf. xxxv. 17, xix. 15.—Ver. 22. There- 
upon Jeremiah made his attendant Baruch write all the words 
of the former roll on a new one, “out of his mouth,” ze. at his 
dictation ; and to these he added many other words like them. 
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mma, ze. of like import with those on the previous roll. Hence 
we perceive that on the first roll there were written down not 
all the several addresses fully, but only the most important 
parts of his oral announcements. 


B. EXPERIENCES AND UTTERANCES OF JEREMIAH DURING 
THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM.— CHAP. 
XXXVII.—-XXXIX. 


Chap. xxxvii. Declaration regarding the Issue of the Siege ; 
Imprisonment of Jeremiah and Conversation with the King. 


Vers. 1-10. The account of what befell Jeremiah and what 
he did during the last siege of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, 
until the taking of the city, is introduced, vers. 1 and 2, with 
the general remark that Zedekiah— whom Nebuchadnezzar the 
king of Babylon had made king in the land of Judah in place 
of Coniah (on which name see on xxii. 24),—when he became 
king, did not listen to the words of the Lord through Jeremiah, 
neither himself, nor his servants (officers), nor the people of the 
land (the population of Judah). Then follows, vers. 3-10, a 
declaration of the prophet regarding the issue of the siege, which 
he sent to the king by the messengers who were to beseech him 
for his intercession with the Lord. Vers. 3-5. The occasion of 
this declaration was the following: Zedekiah sent to Jeremiah 
two of his chief officers, Jehucal the son of Shelemiah (see on 
xxxviii. 1), and Zephaniah the son of Maaseiah, the priest (see 
xxi. 1 and xxix. 25), with this charge: “Pray now for us to 
Jahveh our God.” This message was sent to Jeremiah while 
he still went in and out among the people, and-had not yet 
been put in prison (#°92, ver. 4 and lii. 31, an unusual form for 
Nd3, vers. 15 and 18, for which the Qeri. would have us in both 
instances read 8193); the army of Pharaoh (Hophra, liv. 30), 
too, had marched out of Egypt to oppose the Chaldeans; and 
the latter, when they heard the report of them (DY¥, the news 
of their approach), had withdrawn from Jerusalem (yo 72, 
see on xxi. 2), viz. in order to repulse the Egyptians. Both of 
these circumstances are mentioned for the purpose of giving a 
clear view of the state of things: (a) Jeremiah’s freedom to go in 
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and ont, not to prepare us for his imprisonment afterwards, but 
to explain the reason why the king sent two chief officers of 
the realm to him, whereas, after his imprisonment, he caused 
him to be-brought (cf. ver. 17 with xxxviii. 14); and (6) the 
approach of the Egyptians joined with the raising of the siege, 
because this event seemed to afford some hope that the city 
would be saved.—This occurrence, consequently, falls within 
a later period than that mentioned in chap. xxi.—Ver. 6. Then 
came the word of the Lord to this effect: Ver. 7. ‘‘Thus saith 
Jahveh, the God of Israel: Thus shall ye say to the king of 
Judah who hath sent you to me to ask at me, Behold, the 
army of Pharaoh, which marched out to your help, will return 
to Egypt, their own land. Ver. 8. And the Chaldeans shall 
return and fight against this city, and take it, and burn it with 
fire. Ver. 9. Thus saith Jahveh: Do not deceive yourselves 
by thinking, The Chaldeans will quite withdraw from us; for 
they will not withdraw. Ver. 10. For, even though ye had 
beaten the whole army of the Chaldeans who are fighting with 
you, and there remained of them only some who had been 
pierced through and through, yet they would rise up, every man 
in his tent, and burn.this city with fire.’ In’ order to cut off 
every hope, the prophet announces that the Egyptians will 
bring no help, but withdraw to their own land before the 
Chaldeans who went out to meet them, without having accom- 
. plished their object; but then the Chaldeans will return, con- 
tinue the siege, take the city and burn it. To assure them of 
this, he adds: “Ye must not deceive yourselves with the vain 
hope that the Chaldeans may possibly be defeated and driven 
back by the Egyptians. The destruction of Jerusalem is so 
certain that, even supposing you were actually to defeat and 
repulse the Chaldeans, and only some few grievously wounded 
ones remained in the tents, these would rise up and burn the 
city.” In Ya) aida the inf. abs. is to be observed, as strengthen- 
ing the idea contained in the verb: “to depart wholly or com- 
pletely ;” 397 is here to “depart, withdraw.” DWN in contrast 
with 0 are separate individuals. #70, pierced through by 
sword or lance, i.e. grievously, mortally wounded. 

Vers. 11-15. The imprisonment of Jeremiah.—During the 
time when the Chaldeans, on account of the advancing army 
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of Pharaoh, had withdrawn from Jerusalem and raised the 
siege, “ Jeremiah went out of the city to go to the land of 
Benjamin, in order to bring thence his portion among the. 
people.” iM, in accordance with later usage, for ‘3%, as in 
ii. 9; cf. Ewald, § 345,5. Dyn pond is explained in various 
ways. pond for pond can scarcely have any other meaning 
than to share, receive a share; and in connection with Own, 
“to receive a portion thence,” not, to receive an inheritance 
(Syr., Chald., Vulg.), for 0% does not suit this meaning. The - 
LXX. render. tod dyopdaas éxeifev, which Theodoret explains 
by mplacOas dprovs. All other explanations have still less in 
their favour. We must connect Dyn ¥in3 with "0 N29, since 
it is unsuitable for DYD pon?.—Ver. 13. When he. was entering 
the gate of Benjamin, where Jeriah the son of Shelemiah kept 
watch, the latter seized him, saying, “ Thou desirest to go over 
to the Chaldeans” (os 952, see on xxi. 9). The gate of Benja- 
min (xxxviii. 7; Zech. xiv. 10) was the north gate of the city, 
through which ran the road to Benjamin and Ephraim ; hence 
it was also called the gate of Ephraim, 2 Kings xiv. 13, Neh. 
vill. 16. M3PB bya, “holder of the oversight,” he who kept the 
watch, or commander of the wftch at the gate. “ The accu- 
sation was founded on the well-known views and opinions of 
Jeremiah (xxi. 9); but it was mere sophistry, for the simple 
reason that the Chaldeans were no longer lying before the city” 
(Hitzig).—Ver. 14. Jeremiah replied: “ A lie [= not true; . 
ef. 2 Kings ix. 12]; I am not going over to the Chaldeans. 
But he gave no heed to him; so Jeriah seized Jeremiah, and 
brought him to the princes. Ver. 15. And the princes were 
angry against Jeremiah, and smote him, and put him in prison, 
in the house of Jonathan the scribe; for they had’made it the 
prison,”—probably because it contained apartments suitable for 
the purpose. From ver. 16 we perceive that they were sub- 
terranean prisons and vaults into which the prisoners were 
thrust ; and from ver. 28 and xxxviii. 26, it is clear that Jere- 
miah was in a confinement much more severe and dangerous to 
his life. There he sat many days, i.e. a pretty long time. 

Vers. 16-21. Examination of the prophet by the king, and 
alleviation of his confinement.—Ver. 16 ff. “ When Jeremiah 
had got into the dungeon and into the vaults, and had sat there 
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many days, then Zedekiah the king sent and fetched him, and 
questioned him in his own house (palace) secretly,” ete. Ver. 
16 is by most interpreters joined with the foregoing, but the 
words 82 °D do not properly permit of this. For if we take 
the verse as a further confirmation of DWT 3B¥p4, “ the princes 
vented their wrath on Jeremiah, beat him,” etc., “ for Jeremiah 
came ...,” then it must be acknowledged that the account 
would be very long and lumbering. 82 °3 is too widely sepa- 
rated from ‘¥p'. Hence the LXX. have xai 4A@ov,—some 
codices, indeed, dre 7AOov; and Ewald, Hitzig, and Graf 
would change 82 °3 into X31. But the passages, 1 Sam. ii. 21, 
where 7? °2 is supposed to stand for 7P5", and Isa. xxxix. 1, 
where YOU" is thought to have arisen out of Yow '2, 2 Kings 
xx. 12, are not very strong proofs, since there, as here, no error 
in writing is marked. The Vulgate has itaque ingressus ; many 
therefore would change ‘> into 2; but this also is quite arbi- 
trary. Accordingly, with Rosenmiiller, we connect ver. 16 with 
the following, and take ‘> as a temporal particle; in this, the 
most we miss is } copulative, or ‘1. In the preceding sentence 
the prison of the prophet is somewhat minutely described, in 
order to prepare us for the request that follows in ver. 20. 
Jeremiah was in a ‘ia-N’3, “ house of a pit,” cf. Ex. xii. 29, 
i.é. a subterranean prison, and in nin. This word only 
occurs here ; but in the kindred dialects it means vaults, stalls, 
shops; hence it possibly signifies here subterranean prison- 
cells, so that nino more exactly determines what ia7-n'2 
is. This meaning of the word is, at any rate, more certain 
than that given by Eb. Scheid in Rosenmiiller, who renders 
nwn by jlexa, curvata; then, supplying ligna, he thinks of the 
stocks to which the prisoners were fastened.—The king ques- 
tioned him 753, “in secret,” namely, through fear of his 
ministers and court-officers, who were prejudiced against the 
prophet, perhaps also in the hope of receiving in a private. 
_ interview a message from God of more favourable import. To 
the question of the king, “ Js there any word from Jahveh ?” 
Jeremiah replies in the affirmative; but.the word of God is 
this, “ Thou shalt be given into the hand of the king of Baby- 
lon,” just as Jeremiah had previously announced to him ; cf. 
xxxii. 4, xxxiv. 3.—Jeremiah took this opportunity of complain- 
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ing about his imprisonment, saying, ver. 18, “ In what have I 
sinned against thee, or against thy servants, or against this 

people, that ye have put me in prison? Ver. 19. And where 

are your prophets, who prophesied to you, The king of Babylon 

shall not come against you, nor against this land?” Jeremiah 

appeals to his perfect innocence (ver. 18), and to the confirma- 

tion of his prediction by its event. The interview with the 

king took place when the Chaldeans, after driving the Egyptians - 
out of the country, had recommenced the siege of Jerusalem, 
and, as is evident from ver. 21, were pressing the city very 
hard. The Kethib yx is to be read #8, formed from 78 with 
the suffix i; the idea of the suffix has gradually become ob- 
scured, so that it stands here before a noun in the plural. The 
Qeri requires 8, The question, Where are your prophets? 
means, Let these prophets come forward and vindicate their 
lying prophecies. Not what these men had prophesied, but 
what Jeremiah had declared had come to pass; his imprison- ~ 
ment, accordingly, was unjust.—Besides thus appealing to his 
innocence, Jeremiah, ver. 20, entreats the king, “ Let my 
supplication come before thee, and do not send me back into 
the house of Jonathan the scribe, that I may not die there.” 
For 'n soba see on xxxvi. 7. The king granted this request. 
“ He commanded, and they put Jeremiah into the court of the 
watch [of the royal palace, see on xxxii. 2], and gave him a 
loaf of bread daily out of the bakers’ street, till all the bread 
in the city was consumed ;” cf. lii. 6. The king did not give 
him his liberty, because Jeremiah held to his views, that were 
so distasteful to the king (see on xxxii. 3). ‘So Jeremiah 
remained in the court of the guard.” , 


Chap. xxxviii. Jeremiah in the Miry Pit. Last Interview with 
the King. 


In this chapter two events are mentioned which took place 
in the last period of the siege of Jerusalem, shortly before the 
capture of the city by the Chaldeans. According to ver. 4, the 
number of fighting men had now very much decreased ; and 
according to ver. 19, the number of. deserters to the Chaldeans 
had become large. Moreover, according to ver.'9, famine had 
already begun to prevail ; this hastened the fall of the city. 


iY 
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Vers. 1-13. Jeremiah is cast into a miry pit, but drawn out 
again by Ebedmelech the Cushite. Vers. 1-6. Being confined 
in the court of the guard attached to the royal palace, Jeremiah 
had opportunities of conversing with the soldiers stationed there 
and the people of Judah who came thither (cf. ver. 1 with 
xxxii. 8, 12), and of declaring, in opposition to them, his con- 
viction (which he had indeed expressed from the beginning of 
the siege) that all resistance to the Chaldeans would be fruit- 
less, and only bring destruction (cf. xxi. 9f.). On this account, 
the princes who were of a hostile disposition towards him were 
so embittered, that they resolved on his death, and obtain from 
the king permission to cast him into a deep pit with mire at 
the bottom. In ver. 1 four of these princes are named, two of 
whom, Jucal the son of Shelemiah, and Pashur the son of Mal- 
chiah, are known, from xxxvii. 3 and xxi. 1, as confidants of 
the king; the other two, Shephatiah the son of Mattan, and 
Gedaliah the son of Pashur, are not mentioned elsewhere. 
Gedaliah was probably a son of the Pashur who had once put 
Jeremiah in the stocks (xx. 1, 2). The words of the prophet, 
vers. 2, 3, are substantially the same as he had already uttered 
at the beginning of the siege, xxi. 9 (mm as in xxi.9). Ver. 4. 
The princes said to the king, “ Let this man, we beseech thee, 
be put to death [for the construction, see on xxxv. 14]; for 
therefore [i.e. because no one puts him out of existence,—B7Y | 
as in xxix. 28] he weakens the hands of the men of war who 
remain in this city, and the hands of all the people, by speaking 
words like these to them; for this man does not seek the wel- 
fare of this people, but their ill.” S57) for 757%, to cause the 
hands of any one to be relaxed, i.e. to make him dispirited; - 
ef, Ezra iv. 4, Isa. xxxv. 3. U1 with re as Job x. 6, Deut. xii. 
30, 1 Chron. xxii. 19, etc., elsewhere with the accusatival Nx ; 
ef, xxix. 7 et passim. On this point cf. xxix..7. The allega- 
tion which the princes made against Jeremiah was possibly 
correct. The constancy with which Jeremiah declared that 
resistance was useless, since, in accordance with the divine 
decree, Jerusalem was to be taken and burnt by the Chaldeans, 
could not but make the soldiers and the people unwilling any 
longer to sacrifice their lives in defending the city. Neverthe- 
less the complaint was unjust, because Jeremiah was not ex- 
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pressing his own personal opinion, but was declaring the word 
of the Lord, and that, too, not from any want of patriotism or 
through personal cowardice, but in the conviction, derived from 
the divine revelation, that it was only by voluntary submission 
that the fate of the besieged could be mitigated; hence he 
acted from a deep feeling of love to the people, and in order 
to avert complete destruction from them. The courage of the 
people which he sought to weaken was not a heroic courage 
founded on genuine trust in God, but carnal obstinacy, which 
could not but lead to ruin.—Ver. 5. The king said, “ Behold, 
he is in your hand, for the king can do nothing alongside of 
you.” This reply indicates not merely the weakness and power- 
lessness of the king against his princes, but also his inward 
aversion to the testimony of the man of God. “ That he would 
like to save him, just as he afterwards does (ver. 10),” is not 
implied in what he says, with which he delivers up the’ prophet 
to the spite of his enemies. Though the princes had at once 
put Jeremiah to death, the king would not even have been able 
to reproach them. The want of courage vigorously to oppose 
the demand of the princes did not spring from any, kindly 
feeling towards the prophet, but partly from moral weakness of 
character, partly from inward repugnance to the word of God 
proclaimed by Jeremiah. On the construction boy !'S instead 
of the participle from dis’, which does not occur, cf. Ewald, 
§ 321,a. D328 is certainly in form an accusative ; but it can- 
not be such, since 129 follows as the accusative : it is therefore 
either to be pointed D3A¥ or to be considered as standing for 
it, just as WIN often occurs for WX, “ with,” ie. “along with 
you.”—Ver. 6. The princes (0%) now cast Jeremiah into the 
pit of the king’s son (792712, see on xxxvi. 26) Malchiah, which 
was in the court of the prison, letting him down with ropes into 
the pit, in which there was no water, but mud; into this Jere- 
miah sank. The act is first mentioned in a general way in the 
words, “they cast him into the pit ;” then the mode of pro- 
ceeding is particularized in the words, “and they let him 
down,” etc. On the expression wD ni37, “the pit of Mal- 
chiah,” cf. Ewald, § 290, d: the article stands here before the 
nomen regens, because the nomen rectum, from being a proper 
name, cannot take it; and yet the pit must be pointed out as 
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one well known and definite. That it was very deep, and that 
Jeremiah must have perished in it if he were not soon taken 
out again, is evident from the very fact that they were obliged 
to use ropes in letting him down, and still more so from the 
trouble caused in pulling him out (vers. 10-12). That the 
princes did not at once put the prophet to death with the sword 
was not owing to any feeling of respect for the king, because the 
latter had not pronounced sentence of death on him, but because 
. they sought to put the prophet to a painful death, and yet at the 
same time wished to silence the voice of conscience with the 
excuse that they had not shed his blood.—Vers. 7-13. The 
deliverance of Jeremiah. Ebedmelech the Cushite, a eunuch, 
heard of what had happened to Jeremiah. 00 WN signifies a 
eunuch: the &N shows that 0%D is here to be taken in its 
proper meaning, not in the metaphorical sense of an officer of 
the court. Since the king had many wives (ver. 22 f.), the 
presence of a eunuch at the court, as overseer of the harem, 
cannot seem strange. The law df Moses, indeed, prohibited 
castration (Deut. xxiii. 2) ; but the man was a foreigner, and 
had been taken by the king into his service as one castrated. 32) ° 
320 isa proper name (otherwise it must have been written p07); 
the name is a genuine Hebrew one, and probably may have 
been assumed when the man entered the service of Zedekiah.— 
On hearing of what had occurred, the Ethiopian went to the 
king, who was sitting in the gate of Benjamin, on the north 
wall of the city, which was probably the point most threatened 
by the besiegers, and said to him, Ver. 9, “ My lord, O king, 
these men have acted wickedly in all that they have done to 
Jeremiah the prophet, whom they have cast into the pit ; and 
he is dying of hunger on the spot, for there is no more bread 
. in the city.” sy warns uN, lit.: “ they have done wickedly 
what they have done.” no" cannot be translated, “and he died 
on the spot,” for Ebedmelech. -wishes to save him before he dies 
of hunger. But neither does it stand for nbY, “so that he 
must die.” The imperfect with Vav consecutive expresses the 
consequence of a preceding act, and usually stands in the nar- 
rative as a historic tense ; but it may also declare what neces- 
sarily follows or will follow from what precedes; cf. Ewald, 
§ 342,@. Thus no» prangs here in the sense, “ and so he is 
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dying,” i.e. “ he must die of hunger.” nnn, “ on his spot,” 
i.e, on the place where he is; cf. 2 Sam. ii. 23. The reason, 
“ for there is no longer any bread (079 with the article, the 
necessary bread) in the city,” is not to be taken in the exact 
sense of the words, but merely expresses the greatest deficiency 
in provisions. As long as Jeremiah was in the court of the 
prison, he received, like the officers of the court, at the king’s 
order, his ration of bread every day (xxxvii. 21). But after 
he had been cast into the pit, that royal ordinance no longer 
applied to him, so that he was given over to the tender mercies 
of others, from whom, in the prevailing scarcity of bread, he 
had not much to hope for.—Ver. 10. Then the king com- 
manded the Ethiopian, “Take hence thirty men in thine hand, 
and bring up Jeremiah out of the pit before he dies.” 1713, 
“in thine hand,” «e. ander your direction ; cf. Num. xxxi. 49. 
The number thirty has been found too great; and Ewald, 
Hitzig, and Graf would read "¥¥, because the syntax requires 
the singular 8 after Dw, and because at that time, when 
the fighting men had already decreased in number (ver. 4), 
thirty men could not be sent away from a post in danger with- 
out difficulty. These two arguments are quite invalid. The 
syntax does not demand &; for with the tens (20-90) the 
noun frequently follows in the plural as well as in the singular, 
if the number precede; cf. 2 Sam. iii. 20, 2 Kings ii. 16, etc. ; 
see also Gesenius’ Grammar, § 120, 2. The other argument is 
based on arbitrary hypotheses ; for the passage neither speaks of 
fighting men, nor states that they would be taken from a post 
in danger. Ebedmelech was to take thirty men, not because 
they would all be required for drawing out the prophet, but for 
making surer work in effecting the deliverance of the prophet, 
against all possible attempts on the part of the princes or of the 
populace to prevent them.—Ver. 11. Ebedmelech took the men 
at his hand, went into the king’s house under the treasury, and 
took thence rags of torn and of worn-out garments, and let 
them down on ropes to Jeremiah into the pit, and said to him, 
“ Put, I pray thee, the rags of the torn and cast-off clothes 
under thine arm-pits under the ropes.” Jeremiah did so, and 
then they drew him out of the pit by the ropes, “¥iN7 NA is 
a room under the treasury. ‘ba, in ver. 12 oxida, from nbz, 
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to be worn away (of clothes), are rags. Ni3nd (from 3MD, to drag, 
drag about, tear to pieces) are torn pieces of clothing. onde, 
worn-out garments, from nbn, in Niphal, Isa. li. 6, to vanish, 
dissolve away. The article at MianDn is expunged from the 
Qeri for sake of uniformity, because it is not found with Dndp ; 
but it may as well be allowed to stand as be removed. ni>'eN 
D°), properly the roots of the hands, are not the knuckles of 
the hand, but the shoulders of the arms. prpand nna, under 
the ropes ; i.e. the rags were to serve as pads to the ropes which 
were to be placed under the arm-pits, to prevent the ropes from 
cutting the flesh. When Jeremiah had been drawn out in this 
way from the deep pit of mire, he remained in the court of the 
prison. 

Vers. 14-28. Conversation between the king and the prophet.— 
Ver. 14. King Zedekiah was desirous of once more hearing 
a message of God from the prophet, and for this object had 
him brought into the third entrance in the house of the Lord. 
‘ Nothing further is known about the situation and the nature of 
this entrance; possibly it led from the palace to the temple, and 
seems to have been an enclosed space, for the king could carry 
on a private conversation there with the prophet. The king 
said to him, “I ask you about a matter, ‘do not conceal anything 
from me.” He meant a message from God regarding the final 
issue of the siege, cf. xxxvii. 7. Jeremiah, knowing the aver- 
sion of the king to the truth, replies, ver. 15: “If I tell thee 


[sc. the word of the Lord], wilt thou not assuredly kill me? - 


And if I were to give ‘thee advice, thou wouldst not listen to 
me.” Ver. 16. Then the king sware to him secretly, “As 
Jahveh liveth, who hath made us this soul, I shall certainly not 
kill thee, nor deliver thee into the hand of these men who seek 
thy life.” “WX NX, as in xxvii. 8, properly means, “ with regard 
to Him who has created us.” The Qeriexpunges M8. “These 
men” are the princes mentioned in ver. 1.—Ver. 17 f. After 
this solemn asseveration of the king, Jeremiah said to him, 
“Thus saith Jahveh, the God of hosts, the God of Israel: If 
thou wilt assuredly go out to the princes of the king of Babylon 
[i.e. wilt surrender thyself to them, cf. 2 Kings xviii. 31, xxiv. 
12], then thy soul shall live, and this city shall’ not be burned 
with fire, and thou and thy house shall live. But if thou dost 
* VOL. II. H 
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not go out to the princes of the king of Babylon, then this city 
will be given into the hand of the Chaldeans, and they shall 
burn it with fire, and thou shalt not escape out of their hand.” 
The word of God is the same that Jeremiah had already re- 
peatedly announced to the king, cf. xxxiv. 2-5, xxxii. 4, xxi. 
- 4-10. The princes (chiefs, generals) of the king of Babylon 
are named, because they commanded the besieging army (xxxix. 
3,13); Nebuchadnezzar himself had his headquarters at Riblah, 
‘xxxix. 5.—Ver. 19 ff. Against the advice that he should save 
his life by surrendering to the Chaldeans, Zedekiah suggests the 
consideration, “I am afraid of the Jews, who have deserted 
[ps Sp) as in xxxvii. 13] to the Chaldeans, lest they give me 
into their hands and maltreat me.” 3 opynn, illudere alicui, to 
_ abuse any one by mockery or ill-treatment; cf. Num. xxii. 29, 
1 Chron. x. 4, etc. Jeremiah replies, ver. 20 f., “They will 
not give thee up. Yet, pray, listen to the voice of Jahveh, in 
that which I say to thee, that it may be well with thee, and 
that thy soul may live. Ver. 21. But if thou dost refuse to 
go out [i.e. to surrender thyself to the Chaldeans], this is the 
word which the Lord hath shown me [has revealed to me]: 
Ver. 22. Behold, all the women that are left in the house of the 
king of Judah shall be brought out to the princes of the king of 
Babylon, and those [women] shall say, Thy friends have misled 
thee and have overcome thee; thy feet are sunk in the mud, 
they have turned away back. Ver. 23. And all thy wives and 
thy children shall they bring out to the Chaldeans, and thou 
shalt not escape out of their hand; for thou shalt be seized by 
the hand of the king of Babylon, and thou shalt burn this city 
with fire."—After Jeremiah had once more assured the king 
that he would save his life by voluntary surrender, he announces 
to him that, on the other alternative, instead of his becoming 
the sport of the deserters, the women of his harem would be 
insulted. The women who remain in the king’s house, as 
distinguished from “thy wives” (ver. 23), are the women of 
the royal harem, the wives of former kings, who remain in the 
harem as the concubines of the reigning king. These are to 
be brought out to the generals of the Chaldean king, and to 
sing a satire on him, to this effect: “Thy friends have misled 
_ thee, and overpowered thee,” etc. The first sentence of this 
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song is from Obad. ver. 7, where 3X’ stands instead of "N'D7. 
The friends (12> ‘W38, cf. xx. 10) are his great men and his 
false prophets. Through their counsels, these have led him 
astray, and brought him into a bog, in which his feet stick fast, 
and then they have gone back; #.e. instead of helping him out, 
they have deserted him, leaving him sticking in the bog. . The 
expression is figurative, and the meaning of the figure is plain 
("S21 is plural). 3, dz. Ney., is equivalent to 73, a bog, Job viii. 
‘11. Moreover, the wives and children of Zedekiah are to fall into 
the hands of the Chaldeans. O's¥in, the participle, is used instead 
of the finite tense to express the notion of indefinite personality : . 
“they bring them out.” ‘3 ann, properly, “to be seized in 
the hand,” is a pregnant construction for, “to fall into the 
hand and be held fast by it.” “Thou shalt -burn this city,” 
i.e. bring the blame of burning it upon thyself. Ewald, Hitzig, 
and Graf, following the LX X., Syr., and Chald., would change 
vn into }1eA, but needlessly.—Vers. 24-27. From the king’s 
weakness of character, and his dependence on his evil counsellors, 
neither could this interview have any result. Partly from want 
of firmness, but chiefly from fear of the reproaches of his 
princes, he did not venture to surrender himself and the city to 
the Chaldeans. Hence he did not wish that his interview with 
the prophet should be known, partly for the purpose of sparing 
himself reproaches from the princes, partly also, perhaps, not 
to expose the prophet to further persecutions on the part of the 
greatmen. Accordingly, he dismissed Jeremiah with this instruc- 
tion: “ Let no man know of these words, lest thou die.” But 
if the princes should learn that the king had been speaking with 
him, and asked him, “Tell us, now, what thou hast said to the 
king, do not hide it from us, and we will not kill thee; and 
what did the king say to thee?” then he was to say to them, 
“T presented my supplication before the king, that he would 
not send me back to the house of Jonathan, to die there.” As 
to the house of Jonathan, see on xxxvii. 15. On ‘nann Sep 
ef. xxxvi. 7, xxxvii. 20.—Vers. 27, 28. What the king had 
. supposed actually occurred, and Jeremiah gave the princes, who 
asked about the conversation, the reply that the king had pre- 
pared for him. 38D 3M, they went away in silence from him, 
and left him in peace; cf. 1 Sam. vii. 8.° 7237 Yow? ND °2, for 
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the matter, the real subject of the conversation did not become 
known. So Jeremiah remained in the court of the prison till 
the day of the capture of Jerusalem.—The last sentence of 
ver. 28 belongs to the following chapter, and forms the intro- 
ductory sentence of the passage whose conclusion follows in 
xxxix. 3. 


Chap. xxxix. Capture of Jerusalem; Fate of Zedekiah and 
Jeremiah. Consolatory Message to Ebedmelech. 


In vers. 1-14 the events which took place at the taking of 
Jerusalem are summarily related, for the purpose of showing 
how the announcements of Jeremiah the prophet have been 
fulfilled? 

Vers. 1-3. “And it came to pass, when Jerusalem had been 
taken (in the ninth year of Zedekiah the king of Judah, in 


1 The greater portion of the section vers. 1-14 is set down by Movers, 
Hitzig, Ewald, and Graf as the interpolation of a later glosser, compiled 
either out of chap. lii. 4-16, or from 2 Kings xxv. Vers. 3, 11, 12, and 14 
are supposed by Hitzig to be all that are genuine, on the ground that these 
are the only portions containing independent statements, not derived from 
any other source. They treat simpty of the person of the prophet, and 
state how, at the command of Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan, the captain 
of the body-guard, brought Jeremiah out of the court of the prison and 
delivered him over to the care of Gedaliah. If we gather together the 
verses that are left as genuine, we find, of course, that the subject treated 
of in them is what occurred when Jeremiah was liberated from his con- 
finement in the court of the prison. But neither is the difference between 
ver. 14 and chap. xl. 1 ff. thereby settled, nor the difficulty removed, that 
Nebuzaradan, the captain of the body-guard, was not present with the 
army when Jerusalem was taken; according to lii. 12, it was not tilla 
month after that event that he was sent to Jerusalem from Riblah by the 
king, who was staying there. Vers. 11 and 12, too, retain the appearance 
of being interpolations. Ewald and Graf, accordingly, consider these two 
verses also as later insertions. But even this view does not settle the 
differences and difficulties that have been raised, but only increases them ; 
for it would represent Jeremiah as being set at liberty, not by Nebuzaradan, 
as is related xl. 1 ff., but by the Chaldean generals named in ver. 8.— 
Wken, however, we inquire into the grounds taken as the foundation of 
this hypothesis, the fact that the LXX. have omitted vers. 4, 10, and 13 
can prove nothing, since vers. 1 and 2 are found in the LXX., although 
these also are supposed to be spurious. The only argument adduced for 
the attempted excision, viz. that vers. 1, 2, 4-10 break the connection, 
proves absolutely nothing in itself, but merely receives importance on the 
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the tenth month, Nebuchadrezzar and all his army had come 
against Jerusalem and besieged it; in the eleventh year of 
Zedekiah, in the fourth month, on the ninth of the month, was 
the city broken into), then came all the princes of the king of 
Babylon and sat down.at the middle gate,—Nergal-sharezer, 
Samgar-nebo, Sarsechim, chief chamberlain, Nergal-sharezer, 
chief magician, and all the rest of the princes of the king of 
Babylon.” These three verses, to which the last clause of 
chap. xxxviii. 28 belongs, form one period, broken up by a 
pretty long piece inserted in it, on the beginning and duration 
of the siege of Jerusalem ; so that, after the introductory clause 
WWD MN (= as in xxxvii. 11), chap. xxxviii. 28, the conclu- 
sion does not come till the word 24, ver. 3. In the parenthesis, 
the length of the siege, as stated, substantially agrees with 
lii. 4~7a and 2 Kings xxv. 1-4a, only that in these passages 


supposition that the present section could only treat of the liberation of 
Jeremiah, and must contain nothing that is mentioned elsewhere regarding 
the taking of Jerusalem. But this supposition is quite unwarranted. 
That vers. 1 and 2 are inserted parenthetically cannot afford any ground of 
suspicion as regards their genuineness; and that, in vers. 4-10, mention is 
briefly made of Zedekiah’s being seized and condemned, of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the carrying away of the people, except the very meanest, 
—this also cannot throw suspicion on the genuineness of these verses; for 
these statements obviously aim at showing how the word of the Lord, which 
Jeremiah had proclaimed repeatedly, and once more a short time before 
the storming of the city, had been fulfilled. Finally, it follows from this 
that these statements agree with those given in chap. lii. and in 2 Kings 
xxv. regarding the capture and destruction of Jerusalem; but it does not 
follow that they have been derived from the latter as their source. The 
language in the disputed verses is peculiarly that of Jeremiah. The ex- 
pression mm ‘iba i is found in Jer. xxvii. 20; while in lii. 10, instead 
of it, we find nam mierda, and in 2 Kings xxv. the whole sentence is 
wanting. So, aleo, DYDEYD 735, ver. 5 and lii. 9, is an expression peculiar 
to Jeremiah (see on i. 16); in 2 Kings xxv. 6 it is changed to DBYID IDA, 
Thus we must set down as groundless and erroneous the allegation made 
by Hitzig and Graf, that these verses of our chapter have been derived from 
2 Kings xxv.; for the form of the name Nebuchadnezzar (with n) in ver. 5 
instead of Nebuchadrezzar, which agrees with 2 Kings xxv., and which has 
been brought to bear on this question, can prove nothing, just because 
not only in ver. 11 but also in ver. 1 (which also is said to be taken from 
2 Kings xxv.) we find Nebuchadrezzar. 
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the time when the siege began is further determined by the 
mention of the day of the month, W1h> “ivy, which words are 
omitted here. The siege, then, lasted eighteen months, all but 
one day. After the besiegers had penetrated into the city 
through the breaches made in the wall, the princes, ¢.e. the 
chief generals, took up their position at “the gate of the midst.” 
32%, “they sat down,” i.e. took up a position, fixed their quarters. 
_“ The gate of the midst,” which is mentioned only in this passage, 
is supposed, and perhaps rightly, to have been a gate in the 
wall which divided the city of Zion from the lower city; from 
this point, the two portions of the city, the upper and the lower 
city, could most easily be commanded.—With regard to the 
names of the Babylonian princes, it is remarkable (1) that the 
name Nergal-sharezer occurs twice, the first time without any 
designation, the second time with the official title of chief magi- 
cian; (2) that the name Samgar-nebo has the name of God (Nebo 
or Nebu) in the second half, whereas in all other compounds of 
this kind that are known to us, Nebu forms the first portion of 
the name, as in Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan, Nebushasban 
(ver: 13), Naboned, Nabonassar, Nabopolassar, etc.; (3) from 
this name, too, is omitted the title of office, while we find one 
with the following name. Moreover (4) in ver. 13, where the 
Babylonian grandees are again spoken of, instead of the four 
names, only three are given, but every one of them with a title 
of office; and only the third of these, Nergal-sharezer, the 
chief magician, is identical with the one who is named last in 
ver. 3; while Nebushasban is mentioned instead of the Sarsechim 
of ver. 3 as DND"3, chief of the eunuchs (high chamberlain) ; 
and in place of Nergal-sharezer, Samgar-nebo, we find Nebuzar- 
adan as the commander of the body-guards (0'May 41). On 
these four grounds, Hitzig infers that ver. 3, in the passage 
before us, has been corrupted, and that it contained originally 
only the names of three persons, with their official titles. More- 


over, he supposes that 7200 i is formed from the Persian l= 
and the peony ate ves Pers. , and means “he who 


has or holds the cup,” the cup-bearer; thus corresponding to 
mpw 321, Rab-shakeh, “chief cup-bearer,” 2 Kings xviii. 17, 
Isa. xxxvi. 2. He also considers D'200¥ a Hebraizing form of 
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DMD 3; 75D or 73%, “to cut,” by transposition from Ty", Arab. 
wats from which comes sot “a eunuch,” ='30, plur. 0°3D; 


hence 0°309¥= 0D 31, of which the former has been a marginal 
gloss, afterwards received into the text. This complicated 
combination, however, by which Hitzig certainly makes out 
two official titles, though he retains’ no more than the divine 
name Nebu as that of Rabsaris, is founded upon two very 
hazardous conjectures. Nor do these conjectures gain much 
support from the renewal of the attempt, made about fifty years 
since by the late P. von Bohlen, to explain from the Neo-Persian 
the names of persons and titles occurring in the Assyrian and 
Old-Babylonian languages, an attempt which has long since been 
looked upon as scientifically unwarranted. Strange as it may 
seem that the two persons first named are not further specified 
by the addition of an official title, yet the supposition that the 
persons named in ver. 3 are identical with those mentioned in 
ver. 13 is erroneous, since it stands in contradiction with lii. 12, 
which even Hitzig recognises as historically reliable. Accord- 
ing to lil. 12, Nebuzaradan, who is the first mentioned in ver 
13, was not present at the taking of Jerusalem, and did not 
reach the city till four weeks afterwards; he was ordered by 
Nebuchadnezzar to superintend arrangements for the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and also to make arrangements for the transpor- 
tation of the captives to Babylon, and for the administration of 
the country now being laid waste. But in ver. 3 are named 
the generals who, when the city had been taken by storm, took 
up their position within it—Nor do the other difficulties, 
mentioned above, compel us to make such harsh conjectures. 
If Nergal-sharezer be the name of a person, compounded of 
two words, the divine name, Nergal (2 Kings xvii. 30), and 
Sharezer, probably dominator tuebitur (see Delitzsch on Isa. 
xxxvii. 38), then Samgar-Nebu-Sarsechim may possibly be a 
proper name compounded of three words. So long as we are 
unable with certainty to explain the words "22D and D'3D1¥ out 
of the Assyrian, we can form no decisive judgment regarding 
them. But not even does the hypothesis of Hitzig account for 
the occurrence twice over of the name Nergal-sharezer. The 
Nergal-sharezer mentioned in the first passage was, no doubt, 
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the commander-in-chief of the besieging army; but it could 
hardly be maintained, with anything like convincing power, 
that this officer could not bear the same name as that of the 
chief magician. And if it be conceded that there are really 
errors in the strange words 32)-732D and O'3D1¥, we are as yet 
without the necessary means of correcting them, and obtaining 
the proper text. 

In vers. 4-7 are narrated the flight of Zedekiah, his capture, 
and his condemnation, like what we find in lii. 7-11 and 2 
Kings xxv. 4-7. “When Zedekiah the king of Judah and all 
the men of war saw them (the Chaldean generals who had taken 
up their position at the mid-gate), they fled by night out of the 
city, by the way of the king’s garden, by a gate between the 
walls, and he went out by the way to the Arabah. Ver. 5. 
But the army of the Chaldeans pursued after them, and over- 
took Zedekiah in the steppes of Jericho, and captured him, and 
brought him to Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, to Riblah, 
in the land of Hamath; and he pronounced judgment on him.” 
Hitzig and Graf consider that the connection of these events, 
made by D8) WWN3, is awkward, and say that the king would 
not have waited till the Chaldean generals took up their position 
at the mid-gate, nor could he see these in the night-time; that, 
moreover, he would hardly have waited till the city was taken 
before he fled. These objections are utterly worthless. If the 
city of Zion, in which the royal palace stood, was separated 
from the lower city by a wall, then the king might still be 
quite at ease, with his men of war, in the upper city or city of 
Zion, so long as the enemy, who were pushing into the lower 
city from the north, remained at the separating wall, near the 
middle gate in it; and only when he saw that the city of Zion, 
too, could no longer be held, did he need to betake himself to flight 
with the men of war around him. In actual fact, then, he 
might have been able to see the Chaldean generals with his own 
eyes, although we need not press O87 so much as to extract thig 
meaning from it. Even at this juncture, flight was still possible 
through the south gate, at the king’s garden, between the two 
walls, Thenius, on 2 Kings xxv. 4, takes onbh to mean a 
double wall, which at the southern end of Ophel closed up the 
ravine between Ophel and Zion. But a double wall must also 
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have had two gates, and Thenius, indeed, has exhibited them in 
his plan of Jerusalem; but the text speaks of but one gate 
((9%). “The two walls” are rather the walls which ran along 
the eastern border of Zion and the western border of Ophel. 
The gate between these was situated in the wall which ran 
across the Tyropcean valley, and united the wall of Zion and 
that of Ophel; it was called the horse-gate (Neh. iii. 28), and 
occupied the position of the modern “dung-gate” (Bab-el 
Moghdribeh) ; see on Neh. iii. 27, 28. It was not the “ gate of 
the fountain,” as Thenius (Bucher der Kon. S. 456), Nagelsbach, 
and others imagine, founding on the supposed existence of the 
double wall at the south end of Ophel. Outside this gate, where 
the valley of the Tyropceon joined with the valley of the Kidron, 
lay the king’s garden, in the vicinity of the pool of Siloam; see on 
Neh. iii. 15. The words ‘12) X83" introduce further details as to 
the king’ 8 tet In spite of the preceding plurals 8¥" ¥™2, 
the sing. 8¥° is quite suitable here, since the narrator wishes to 
give further details with regard to the flight of the king alone, 
without bringing into consideration the warriors who fled along 
with him. Nor does the following O7°0N8 militate against this 
view; for the Chaldean warriors pursued the king and his fol- 
lowers, not to capture these followers, but the king. Escaped 
from the city, the king took the direction of the 729, the plain 
of the Jordan, in order to escape over Jordan to Gilead. But the 

pursuing enemy overtook him in the steppes of Jericho (see on — 
Josh. iv. 13, pp. 50, 51 of Clark’s Translation), and thus before 
he had crossed the Jordan; they led him, bound, to Riblah, 
before the king of Babylon. “ Riblah in the land of Hamath” 
is still called Ribleh, a wretched village about 20 miles S.S.W. 
from Hums (Emesa) on the river el Ahsy (Orontes), in a large 
fertile plain in the northern portion of the Bekda, on the great 
caravan-track which passes from Palestine through Damascus, 
Emesa, and Hamath to Thapsacus and Carchemish on the 
Euphrates; see Robinson’s Bibl. Res. iii. 545, and on 2 Kings 
xxiii. 33 (vol. ii. p. 160 of Clark’s Translation)—On 137 
DDS, to speak judgment, pronounce sentence of punishment, 
see on i. 16. Nebuchadnezzar caused the sons of Zedekiah 
and all the princes of Judah (0%), nobles, lords, as in xxvii. 30) 
to be slain before the eyes of the Jewish king; then he put out 
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his eyes and bound him with brazen fetters, to carry him away 
to Babylon (8'2? for 81209), where, according to lii. 11, he re- 
mained in confinement till his death. 

Vers. 8-10 contain a brief notice regarding the fate of the city 
of Jerusalem and its inhabitants, joined on to the passage pre- 
ceding, in order to prepare the way for a short account of the 
treatment which Jeremiah experienced at the sametime. From 
the more detailed notice regarding the fate of the city, given in 
lil. 12 ff., 2 Kings xxv. 8 ff., we see that the destruction of the 
city and the carrying away of the people took place one month 
after their fall, and that the king of Babylon had appointed 
Nebuzaradan, the commander of his body-guards, to go to Jeru- 
salem for the purpose of carrying out these matters. In these 
verses of ours, also, Nebuzaradan is mentioned as the one who 
carried out the judgment that had been pronounced (ver. 10 ff.) ; 
but the fact of his being sent from Riblah and the date of the 
execution of his commission are here omitted, so that it appears 
as if it had all occurred immediately after the capture of the city, 
and as if Nebuzaradan had been always on the spot. For the 
writer of this chapter did not need to give a historically exact 
account of the separate events; it was merely necessary briefly 
to mention the chief points, in order to place in proper light 
the treatment experienced by the prophet. The Chaldeans 
burned the king’s house (the palace) and Dyn-m’3. This latter 
expression, taken in connection with “ the king’s house,” signifies 
the rest of the city apart from the king’s palace; hence M2 is 
used in a collective sense. The temple is not mentioned, as 
being of -no consequence for the immediate purpose of this 
short notice.—Ver. 9. “And the rest of the people that had 
remained in the city, and the deserters who had deserted to him, 
and the rest of the people that remained, Nebuzaradan, the 
chief of the body-guards, led captive to Babylon. Ver. 10. But 
of the poorest of the people, who had nothing, Nebuzaradan 
left some in the country, and he gave them vineyards and 
arable fields at the same time.” 9) after 9) refers, ad sensum, 
to the king of Babylon; his name, certainly, is not given in the 
immediate context, but it is readily suggested by it. In lii. 15 
we find 933 abonoN instead of YY; yet we might also refer this 
last-named word to the following subject, Nebuzaradan, as the 
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representative of the king. 0°N3072, properly, chief of the 
slayers, t.¢. of the executioners, is the chief of the king’s body- 
guard, who occupied the first place among the royal attendants ; 
see on Gen. xxxvii. 36. By the addition of the words di. 
837, on that day, ¢.e. then, the more general account regarding 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants is concluded, for the purpose of 
attaching to it the notice regarding the fate of the prophet 
_ Jeremiah, vers. 11-14. 

Vers. 11-14, Nebuchadnezzar gave orders regarding Jere- 
miah, through Nebuzaradan, the chief of the body-guards: 
“Take him, and set thine eyes upon him, and do him no harm ; 
but, just as he telleth thee, so do with him.” In obedience to 
this command, “ Nebuzaradan, the chief of the body-guards, 
sent,—and Nebushasban the head chamberlain, and Nergal- 
sharezer the chief magician, and all (the other) chief men of the 
king of Babylon,—they sent and took Jeremiah out. of the 
court of the prison, and delivered him over to Gedaliah the son 
of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, to take him out to the house. 
Thus he dwelt among the people.”—On the names of the 
Chaldean grandees, see on ver. 3. Instead of the chief cham- 
berlain (0"0-37) Sarsechim, there is here named, as occupying 
this office, Nebushasban, who, it seems, along with Nebuzaradan, 
was not sent from Riblah till after the taking of Jerusalem, 
when Sarsechim was relieved. We cannot come to any certain 
conclusion regarding the relation in which the two persons or 
names stand to one another, since Nebushasban is only mentioned 
in ver. 13, just as Sarsechim is mentioned only in ver. 3. 
Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, the man who had already on a 
former occasion given protection to Jeremiah (xxvi. 24), was, 
according to xl. 5, placed by the king of Babylon over the cities 
of Judah, 7.e. was nominated the Chaldean governor over Judah 
and the Jews who were left in the land. To him, as such, 
Jeremiah, is here (ver. 14) delivered, that he may take him 
into the house. M‘3 is neither the temple (Hitzig) nor the 

- palace, the king’s house (Graf), but the house in which Gedaliah 
resided as the governor; and we find here N’37, not in'23, since 
the house was neither the property nor the permanent dwelling- 
place of Gedaliah.— According to this account, Jeremiah seems 
to have remained in the court of the prison till Nebuchadnezzar 
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came, to have been liberated by Nebuzaradan only at the com- 
mand of the king, and to have been sent to Gedaliah the 
governor. But this is contradicted by the account in xl. 1 ff., 
according to which, Nebuzaradan liberated the prophet in 
Ramah, where he had been kept, confined by manacles, among 
the captives of Judah that were to be carried to Babylon: 
Nebuzaradan sent for him, and gave him his liberty. This 
contradiction has arisen simply from the intense brevity with 
which, in this verse, the fate of Jeremiah at the capture and 
destruction of Jerusalem is recorded; it is easy to settle the 
difference in this way :—When the city was taken, those inhabi- _ 
tants, especially males, who had not carried arms, were seized 
by the Chaldeans and carried out of the city to Ramah, where 
they were held prisoners till the decision of the king regarding 
their fate should be made known. Jeremiah shared this lot 
with his fellow-countrymen. When, after this, Nebuzaradan 
came to Jerusalem to execute the king’s commands regarding 
the city and its inhabitants, at the special order of his monarch, 
he sent for Jeremiah the prophet, taking him out from among 
the crowd of prisoners who had been already carried away to 
Ramah, loosed him from his fetters, and gave him permission 
to choose his place of residence. This liberation of Jeremiah 
from his confinement might, in a summary account, be called 
a sending for him out of the court of the prison, even though 
the prophet, at the exact moment of his liberation, was no 
longer in the court of the prison of the palace at Jerusalem, - 
but had been already carried away to Ramah as a captive. 

Vers. 15-18. Jeremiah’s message of comfort to Ebedmelech.— 
Ver.15. “Now to Jeremiah there had come the word of the Lord, 
while he remained shut up in the court of the prison, as follows : 
Ver. 16. Go and speak to Ebedmelech the Cushite, saying, Thus 
saith Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel: Behold, I will bring 
my words against this city for evil and not for good, and they . 
shall take place before thee on that day. Ver. 17. But I will 
deliver thee on that day, saith Jahveh; neither shalt thou be 
given into the hand of the men of whom thou art afraid. 
Ver. 18. For I will surely save thee, neither shalt thou fall by 
the sword, and thine own life shall be thy spoil, because thou. 
hast trusted me, saith Jahveh.”—This word of God for Ebed- 
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melech came to the prophet, no doubt, very soon after his 
deliverance from the miry pit by this pious Ethiopian ; but it 
is not given till now, and this by way of supplement, lest its 
introduction previously should break the chain of events which 
occurred at the time of that deliverance, chap. xxxviii. 14- 
xxxix. 13. Hence A, ver. 15, is to be translated as a plu- 
perfect. “Go and say,” etc., is not inconsistent with the fact that 
Jeremiah, from being in confinement, could not leave the court 
of the prison. For Ebedmelech could come into the prison, 
and then Jeremiah could go to him and declare the word of 
God. “ Behold, I will bring my words against this city,” ie. 
I shall cause the evil with which I have threatened Jerusalem 
and its inhabitants to come, or, to be accomplished (‘29 with & 
dropped, as in xix. 15, and “8 for 5¥). W2? wm, “ and these 
words are to take place before thy face,” i.e. thou shalt with 
thine own eyes behold their fulfilment, S77 Di*3, 7. at the 
time of their occurrence. But thou shalt be saved, not fall 
into the hands.of the enemy and be killed, but carry away thy 
body out of it all as booty; cf. xxi. 9, xxxviii. 2. ‘ Because 
thou hast trusted me;” i.e. through the aid afforded to my 
prophet thou hast continued thy faith in me. 


C. JEREMIAH’S PREDICTIONS AND EXPERIENCES AFTER THE 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM.—CHAP. XL.—XLV. 


Chap. xl. and xli. Liberation of Jeremiah. Murder of Gedaliah 
by Ishmael, and tts results. 


Chap. xl. 1-6. The liberation of Jeremiah by Nebuzaradan, 
- the chief of the body-guards.—The superscription, “ The word 
which came to Jeremiah from the Lord, after that Nebuzaradan, 
the captain of the body-guard, had let him go from Ramah,” 
does not seem to be appropriate ; for in what follows there is’ 
no word of God declared by Jeremiah, but first, 2-6, we are told 
that Jeremiah was liberated and given in charge to Gedaliah ; 
then is told, xl. 7-xli. 18, the story of the murder of Gedaliah 
the governor by Ishmael, together with its consequences; and 
not till xlii. 7 ff. is there communicated a word of God, which 
Jeremiah uttered regarding the Jews who wished to flee to 
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Egypt, and had besought him for some revelation from God 
(xlii. 1-6). The heading of our verse cannot refer to this 
prophecy, not merely for the reason that it is too far removed, 
but still more because it has a historical notice introducing it, 
xlii. 1-6. Our superscription rather refers to i. 1-3; and "17 
here, as well as there, means, not a single prophecy, but a 
number of prophecies. Just as iM 739 in i. 2 forms the © 
heading for all the prophecies uttered by Jeremiah from the 
thirteenth year of Josiah till the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the carrying away of the people in the eleventh year of Zede- 
kiah, so the words ‘0 (WX 7239 of this verse form the super- 
scription for the prophecies which Jeremiah uttered after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, 7.e. to the section formed by chap. 
xl.-xlv., although chap. xliv. xlv. have headings of their own ; 
these, however, are subordinate to the heading of this chapter, 
in the same way as the titles in vii. 1, xi. 1, xiv. 1, etc. fall 
under the general title given in i. 2, 3— Regarding Nebuzar- 
adan and the discharge of Jeremiah at Ramah (i.e. er Ram, 
see on xxxi. 15), cf. the explanations given on xxxix. 13 (p. 124 
of this volume). In what follows, from imnP3 onwards, further 
details are given regarding Jeremiah’s liberation. ‘When he 
(Nebuzaradan) sent for him, he (Jeremiah), bound with fetters, 
was among all the captives of Jerusalem and Judah who were 
being carried away to Babylon.” Those who were to be carried 
away had been gathered together to Ramah, which lies about 
five miles north from Jerusalem ; thence they were to set out 
for Babylon. Dts (—O'p}, Job xxxvi. 8, Isa. xlv. 14), “fetters,” 
—here, according to ver. 4, “ manacles,” by which, perhaps, two 
or more prisoners were fastened to one another.—Vers. 2-4. 
When Jeremiah had been brought, the commander of the 
guards said to him, “ The Lord thy God hath declared this 
evil against this place, and the Lord hath brought it on 
(brought it to pass), and hath done as He spake; for ye have 
sinned against the Lord, and have not hearkened to His voice : 
’ thus hath this thing happened to you.” The mode of expression 
is that of Jeremiah ; but Nebuzaradan may have expressed the 
thought, that now there had been fulfilled what Jeremiah had 
predicted in the name of God, because the people, by their re- 
bellion, had broken the oath they had sworn before their God 
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(cf. Ezek. xvii. 13 ff.), and had thereby sinned against Him. 
The article before "24, required by the Qeri, is unnecessary ;_ 
cf. Ewald, § 293,a; Gesenius, § 112, 2,a.—Ver. 4. Nebuzar- 
adan then declared him free: “ And now, behold, I free thee 
this day from the shackles on thine hands. If it. please thee 
to come with me to Babylon, then come, and I will set mine 
eye upon thee (i.e. take thee under my protection, cf. xxxix. 
12). But if it please thee not to come with me to Babylon, - 
then let it be so. See, the whole country is before thee (cf. 
Gen. xiii. 9, xx. 5, etc.) ; whithersoever it pleases thee, and seems 
right to thee to go, go.” Ver. 5. And because Jeremiah had 
not yet returned, he said, “ Go back to Gedaliah, ... . whom 
the king of Babylon hath set over the cities of Judah, and 
remain with him among the people; or go wherever it seemeth 
right to thee to go.” And the commander of the guard gave 
him what provisions he required and a present, and sent him 
away; thereafter Jeremiah went to Gedaliah to Mizpah, and 
remained there among the people who had been left behind in 
the land (ver. 6). The words 3%* NX> 3) were certainly mis- 
understood by the old translators, who made various conjectures — 
as to their meaning; even yet, Dahler, Movers, Graf, and 
Niagelsbach are of opinion that “it is impossible to understand” 
this sentence, and that the text is plainly corrupt. Luther 
renders: { for no one will any longer return thither.” Hitzig 
considers this translation substantially correct, and only requir- 
ing to be a little more exactly rendered: “ but there, no one 
returns home again.” Apart, however, from the consideration 
that on this view 279, which stands at the head of the sentence, 
does not get full justice paid to it, the thought does not accord 
with what precedes, and the reference of the suffix to the 
indefinite “person” or “one” is extremely forced. According 
to what goes before, in which Nebuzaradan gives the prophet 
full liberty of choosing whether he would go with him to Baby- 
lon or remain in the country, in whatever part he likes, and 
from the following advice which he gives him, ‘Go, or return, 
to Gedaliah,” the words 3% N? wy, on account of the third 
person (3%), cannot certainly be an address of the chief 
captain to Jeremiah, and .as little can they contain a remark 
‘about going to Babylon. The words are evidently, both as to 
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their form and their contents, a circumstantial clause, contain- 
ing a statement regarding the relation of Jeremiah to the pro- 
posal of the chief captain (and this is the view taken long ago 
by Kimchi), i.e. a parenthetical remark of the narrator, accord- 
ing to which Nebuzaradan demands that he shall remain with 
Gedaliah, in the sense, “and yet he was not going back,” 
or, still better, on account of the imperfect 2%, “ because he 
was still unwilling to go back,” namely, to this or that place 
indefinitely ; then Nebuzaradan further said, ‘“‘ Return, then, 
to Gedaliah.” If we supply 72%" before ‘0 N33, with which 
Nebuzaradan brings the matter to a close, the meaning is quite 
clear. It is evident from ver. 4 that Nebuzaradan stopped a 
little in order to let Jeremiah decide; but since the prophet did 
not return, 7.e. neither decided in the one way nor the other, 
he adds ‘3 72wA, and thereby puts an end to the indecision. 
mM means a portion of food, or victuals; cf. lii. 34 and Prov. 
xv. 17. Mizpah, where Gedaliah had taken up his position, is 
the Mizpah of the tribe of Benjamin, where Samuel judged 
the people and chose Saul to be king (1 Sam. vii. 15 ff., x. 17) ; 
doubtless the modern Neby Samwil, five miles north-west from 
Jerusalem, a short distance south-west from Ramah; see on 
Josh. xviii. 26. : 
Vers. 7-12. Return of those who had been dispersed: they 
gather round Gedaliah.—Whilst the country and its capital 
were being conquered, many of the men of war had dispersed 
here and there through the land, and fled for refuge to regions 
difficult of access, where they could not be reached by the 
Chaldeans ; others had even escaped into the territory of the 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites. When these heard that 
now, after the destruction of Jerusalem and the carrying away — 
of the captives, the king of Babylon had appointed Gedaliah 
as governor over the few people who had been left behind in 
the country, they returned from their several places of refuge, 
and came to Mizpah to Gedaliah, who promised them protec- 
tion and safety, on condition that they would recognise the 
authority of the king of Babylon and peaceably cultivate the 
soil. d2"N "WY, “leaders of the forces, captains.” 7W3, “in 
the country,” as opposed to the city; Tv, “ fields,” as in 
xvii. 3, ODI, “ their men,” the troops ‘under the captains. 
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img ‘“pp7 "3, “ that he had committed to his oversight and 
care.” “Men,” viz. old, weak, infirm men; “ women and 
children,” whose husbands and fathers had perished; “ and 
some of the poor of the country, of those who had not been 
carried captive to Babylon” (j© partitive), i.e. the poor and 
mean people whom the Chaldeans had left behind in the 
- country (xxxix. 10).—Ver. 8 ff. These captains came to Mizpah, 
namely (1 explicative), Ishmael the son of Nethaniah (accord- 
ing to xli. 1, the grandson of Elishama, and of royal blood), 
Johanan and Jonathan the sons of Kareah (cf. ver. 13 and xli. 
11, 16, xlii. 1ff.; the name Jonathan is omitted in 2 Kings 
xxv. 23; see on this passage), Seraiah the son of Tanhumeth, 
and the sons of Ephai the Netophathite (from Netophah in the 
vicinity of Bethlehem, 1 Chron. ii. 54, Ezra ii. 22), Jezaniah 
QP ; but in 2 Kings xxv. 23 3218) the Maachathite, from 
Maachah, a district in Syria near Hermon, Deut. iii. 14, Josh. 
xii. 5. These men, who had borne arms against the Chaldeans, 
were concerned for their safety when they returned into the 
country. Gedaliah sware to them, i.e. promised them on oath, 
“ Be not afraid to serve the Chaldeans; remain in the country 
and serve the king of Babylon, and it shall be well with you. 
And as for me, behold, I shall remain at Mizpah to stand before 
the Chaldeans who will come to us,” te. as lieutenant of the 
king of Babylon, to represent you before the Chaldean officers 
and armies, to maintain your rights and interests, so that you 
may be able to settle down where you choose, without anxiety, 
and cultivate the land. “ And as for yourselves, gather ye 
wine and fruit (”"P, see on 2 Sam. xvi. 1) and oil, and put them 
in your vessels.” DX is used of the ingathering of the fruits 
‘of the ground. It was during the fifth or sixth month (2 Kings 
xxv. 8), the end of July or beginning of August, that grapes, 
figs, and olives became ripe; and these had grown so plenti- 
fully in comparison with the small number of those who had 
returned, that they could gather sufficient for their wants. 
“ And dwell in your cities, cities which ye seize,” t.e. which 
you shall take possession of. Ver. 11 ff. Those Jews also who 
had fled, during the war, into the neighbouring countries of 
Moab, Ammon, Edom, etc., returned to Judah when they 
learned that the king of Babylon had left a remnant, and 
VOL. II. I 
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placed Gedaliah over them; they came to Mizpah to Gedaliah, 
who appointed them places to dwell in, and they gathered much 
wine and fruit, i.e. made a rich vintage and fruit harvest. 
AMNY. IN), “to give a remainder,” as it were to leave a re- 
mainder (‘8 nin, xliv. 7, or ‘@ nw, Gen. xlv. 7). 

Vers. 13-16. Gedaliah i a8 Sopaoarned of Ishmael s intention to 
murder him.—After the return of those who had taken refuge 
in Moab, etc., Johanan the son of Kareah, together with the . 
rest of the captains who were scattered here and there through 
the country, came to Gedaliah at Mizpah, to say to him: “ Dost 
thou know indeed that Baalis the king of the Ammonites hath 
sent Ishmael the son of Nethaniah to take thy life?” The 
words “ that were in the country” are neither a gloss, nor a 
thoughtless repetition by some scribe from ver. 7 (as Hitzig 
and Graf suppose), but they are repeated for the purpose of 
distinguishing plainly between the captains with their men 
from the Jews who had returned out of Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom. w23 ni3n, “to strike the soul, life” =to kill; cf. Gen. 
xxxvii. 21, Deut. xix. 6. What indaced the king of Ammon 
to think of assassination,—whether it was personal hostility 
towards Gedaliah, or the hope of destroying the only remaining 
support of the Jews, and thereby perhaps putting himself in 
possession of the country,—cannot be determined. That he 
employed Ishmael for the accomplishment of his purpose, may 
have been owing to the fact that this man had a personal envy 
of Gedaliah ; for Ishmael, being sprung from the royal family 
(xl. 1), probably could not endure being subordinate to Geda- 
liah.—The plot had become known, and Gedaliah was secretly 
informed of it by Johanan; but the former did not believe the 
rumour. Johanan then secretly offered to slay Ishmael, taking 
care that no one should know who did it, and urged compliance 
in the following terms: “ Why should he slay thee, and all the 
Jews who have gathered themselves round thee be scattered, 
and the remnant of Judah perish?” Johanan thus called his 
attention to the evil consequences which would result to the 
remnant left in the land were he killed; but Gedaliah replied, 
“Do not this thing, for thou speakest a lie against Ishmael.” 
The Qeri needlessly changes YYA->N into ALPEN ; cf, xxxix. 
12. 
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Chap. xli. vers. 1-10. Murder of Gedaliah and his followers, 
as well as other Jews, by Ishmael.—Vers. 1-3. The warning of 
Johanan had been only too well founded. In the seventh 
month,—only two months, therefore, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the appointment of Gedaliah as governor,— 
Ishmael came with ten men to Mizpah, and was hospitably 
received by Gedaliah and invited to his table. Ishmael is here 
more exactly described as to his family descent, for the purpose of 
throwing a stronger light upon the exceeding cruelty of the mur- 
ders afterwards ascribed to him. He was the son of Nethaniah, 
the son of Elishama,—perhaps the secretary of state mentioned 
xxxvi. 12, or more likely the son of David who bore this name, 
2 Sam. v. 6, 1 Chron. iii. 8, xiv. 7; so that Ishmael would 
belong to a lateral branch of the house of David, be of royal 
extraction, and one of the royal lords. "pen ‘20) cannot be 
_ joined with Ishmael as the subject, because in what follows 
there is no further mention made of the royal lords, but only 
of Ishmael and his ten men; it belongs to what precedes, 37} 
207, so that we must repeat 1 before ‘22. The objections of 
Niagelsbach to this view will not stand examination. It is not 
self-evident that Ishmael, because he was of royal blood, was 
therefore also one of the royal nobles; for the 0°37 certainly 
did not form a hereditary caste, but were perhaps a class of 
nobles in the service of the king, to which class the princes did 
not belong simply in virtue of their being princes. But the 
improbability that Ishmael should have been able with ten men 
to overpower the whole of the Jewish followers of Gedaliah, 
together with the Chaldean warriors, and (according to ver. 7) 
out of eighty men to kill some, making prisoners of the_-rest, is 
not so great as to compel us to take 47 ‘3. in such a meaning 
as to make it stand in contradiction with the statement, repeated 


twice over, that Ishmael, with his ten men, did all this. Eleven  _ 


men who are determined to commit murder can kill a large - 
number of persons who are not prepared against such an attempt, 
and may also keep a whole district in terror.’ “And they did 
eat bread there together,” 7.e. they were invited by Gedaliah to 

1 There is still less ground, with Hitzig, Graf, and Niagelsbach, for 
assuming that saben ‘a is a gloss that has crept into the text. The fact 
that p'3%, which is used here, is elsewhere applied only to Chaldean nobles, 
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his table. While at meat, Ishmael and his ten men rose and slew 
Gedaliah with the sword. On account of ink nd, which comes 
after, Hitzig and Graf would change %3\ into 12, he slew him, 
Gedaliah ; this alteration is possibly warranted, but by no means 
absolutely necessary. The words ‘ix ink nox, “and he killed 
him,” contain a reflection of the narrator as to the greatness of 
the crime; in conformity with the facts of the case, the murder is 
ascribed only to the originator of the deed, since the ten men of 
Ishmael’s retinuewere simply his executioners. Besides Gedaliah, 
Ishmael killed “all the Jews that were with him, with Gedaliah 
in Mizpah, and the Chaldeans that were found there, the men 
of war.’ The very expression shows that, of the Jews, only 
those are meant who were present in the house with Gedaliah, 
and, of the Chaldean soldiers, only those warriors who had been 
allowed him as a guard, who for the time being were his 
servants, and who, though they were not, as Schmidt thinks, 
hausto liberalius vino inebriati, yet, as Chr. B. Michaelis remarks, 
were tune temporis inermes et imparati. The Jews of post-exile 
times used to keep. the third day of the seventh month as a 
fast-day, in commemoration of the murder of Gedaliah ; see on 
Zech. vii. 3.—Ver. 4 ff. On the next day after the murder of 
Gedaliah, “when no man knew it,” i.e. before the deed had 
become known beyond Mizpah, “there came eighty men from 
Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria,” having all the tokens of 
mourning, “with their beards shaven, their clothes rent, and 
with cuts and scratches on their bodies (0°T73ND, see on xvi. 6), 
and a meat-offering and frankincense in their hand, to bring 
them into the house of Jahveh.” The order in which the towns 
are named is not geographical; for Shiloh lay south from 
Shechem, and a little to the side from the straight road leading 
from Shechem to Jerusalem. Instead of ‘>v, the LX X. (Cod. 
Vat.) have Sadnw; they use the same word as the name of a 
place in Gen. xxxiii. 18, although the Hebrew d5w is there an 
adjective, meaning safe, in’ good condition. According to 
Robinson (Bibl. Res. iii. 102), there is a village named Sélim 


is insufficient to show this; and even Ewald has remarked that “the last 
king (Zedekiah) may well be supposed to have appointed a number of 
grandees, after the example of the Chaldeans, and given them, too, Chaldean 
names.” 
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three miles east from Nablis (Shechem); Hitzig and Graf, on 
the strength of this, prefer the reading of the LX X., to preserve | 
the order of the names in the text. But Hitzig has renounced 
this conjecture in the second edition of his Commentary, “because 
Salim in Hebrew would be Ddiv, not Dov” ‘There is absolutely 
no foundation for the view in the LX X. and in Gen. xxxiii. 
18; the supposition, moreover, that the three towns are given 
in their topographical order, and must have stood near each 
other, is also unfounded. Shechem may have been named first 
because the greater number of these men came from that city, 
and other men from Shiloh and Samaria accompanied them. 
These men were pious descendants of the Israelites who belonged 
to the kingdom of Israel; they dwelt among the heathen 
colonists who had been settled in the country under Esarhaddon 
(2 Kings xvii. 24 ff.), but, from the days of Hezekiah or Josiah, 
had continued to serve Jahveh in Jerusalem, where they used 
to attend the feasts (2 Chron. xxxiv. 9, cf. xxx. 11). Nay, 
even after the destruction of Jerusalem, at the seasons of the 
sacred feasts, they were still content to bring at least unbloody 
offerings—meat-offerings and incense—on the still sacred spot 
where these things used to be offered to Jahveh; but just be- 
cause this could now be done only on the ruins of what had 
once been the sanctuary, they appeared there with all the signs 
of deep sorrow for the destruction of this holy place and the 
. cessation of sacrificial worship. In illustration of this, Grotius 
has adduced a passage from Papinian’s instit. de rerum divis. § 
sacre: “ Locus in quo aedes sacre sunt edificate, etiam diruto 
eedificio, sacer adhue manet.”—Ver. 6. Ishmael went out from 
Mizpah to meet these men, always weeping as he went (327 
=) 750, cf. Ges. § 131, a’; Ew. § 280, 5). If they came 
from Ephraim by way of Gibeon (el Jib), the road on to 
Jerusalem passed close by Mizpah. When Ishmael met them, 
he asked them to come to Gedaliah (to Mizpah). But when 
they had entered the city, “Ishmael slew them into the midst 
of the pit” (which was there), ¢.e. killed them and cast their 
corpses into the pit. Ver. 8. Only ten men out of the eighty 
saved their lives, and this by saying to Ishmael, “Do not kill 
us, for we have hidden stores in the field—wheat, and barley, 
and oil, and honey.” 0282 are excavations in the form of 
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cisterns, or subterranean storehouses in the open country, for 
keeping grain; the openings or entrances to these are so con- 
cealed that the eye of a stranger could not perceive them. Such 
places are still universally employed in Palestine at the present 
day (Robinson’s Palestine, i. pp. 324-5), and are also to be found 
in other southern countries, both in ancient and modern times ; 
see proofs of this in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia ad hune locum. It 
is remarked, in ver. 9, of the pit into which Ishmael threw the 
corpses, that it was the same that King Asa had made, i.e. had 
caused to be made, against, z.e. for protection against, Baasha 
the king of Israel. In the historical books there is no mention 
made of this pit in the account of the war between Asa and 
Baasha, 1 Kings xv. 16-22 and 2 Chron. xvi. 1-6; it is only 
stated in 1 Kings xv. 22 and 2 Chron. xvi. 6 that, after Baasha, 
who had fortified Ramah, had been compelled to return to his 
own land because of the invasion of Benhadad the Syrian king, 
whom Asa had called to his aid, the king of Judah ordered all 
his people to carry away from Ramah the stones and timber 
which Baasha had employed in building, and therewith fortify 
Geba and Mizpah. The expression XYY3 ‘28D certainly implies 
that the pit had been formed as a protection against Baasha, and 
belonged to the fortifications raised at that time. However, 7134 
cannot mean the burial-place belonging to the city (Grotius), 
but only a cistern (cf. 2 Kings x. 14); and one such as could 
contain a considerable store of water was as necessary as a wall 
and a moat for the fortification of a city, so that it might be 
able to endure a long siege (Graf). Hitzig, on the other hand, 
takes 1{2 to mean a long and broad ditch which cut off the 
approach to the city from Ephraim, or which, forming a part 
of the fortifications, made a break in the road to Jerusalem, 
though it was bridged over in times of peace, thus forming a 
kind of tunnel. This idea is certainly incorrect; for, according 
to ver. 7, the “ditch” was inside the city ("yn 9in3). The 
expression amon W2 is obscure, and cannot be explained with 
any degree of certainty. ‘3 cannot mean “through the fault 
of” Gedaliah (Raschi), or “because of” Gedaliah—for his 
sake (Kimchi, Umbreit), or “ coram” Gedaliah (Venema), but 
must rather be rendered “by means of, through the medium 
of,” or “at the side of, together with.” Nigelsbach has decided 
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for the rendering “by means of,” giving as his reason the fact 
that Ishmael had made use of the name of Gedaliah in order to 
decoy these men into destruction. He had called to them, 
“ Come to Gedaliah” (ver. 6); and simply on the authority of 
this name, they had followed him. But the employment of 
the name as a means of decoy can hardly be expressed by 7°3. 
We therefore prefer the meaning “at the hand=at the side 
of” (following the Syriac, L. de Dieu, Rosenmiiller, Ewald), 
although this signification cannot be established from the 
passages cited by Rosenm. (1 Sam. xiv. 34, xvi. 2, Ezra vii. 23), 
nor can the meaning “together with” (Ewald) be shown to 
belong to it. On the other hand, a passage which is quite 
decisive for the rendering “by the hand of, beside,” is Job xv. 
23: “there stands ready at his hand (i7'3, i.e. close to him) a 
day of darkness.” If we take this meaning for the passage now 
before us, then amon "3 cannot be connected with 737 We, 
in accordance with the Masoretic accents, but with by “pein, 
« where Ishmael cast the bodies of the men whom he had slain, 
by the side of Gedaliah;” so that it is not stated till here 
and now, and only in a casual manner, what had become of 
Gedaliah’s corpse. Nothing that admits of being proved can be 
brought against this view.’ The sn which follows is a pre- 
dicate: “the ditch wherein . ... was that which Asa the 
king had formed.” 

The motive for this second series of assassinations by Ishmael 
is difficult to discover. The supposition that he was afraid of 


1 Because the LXX. have, for s3n amra TD, Qplap pbya robes tors, 
J. D. Michaelis, Dahler, Movers, Hitzig, and Graf would change the text, 
and either take son Sy2 2: (Daler, Movers) or san dina 2 (=a) 
as the original reading, inasmuch as one codex of De Rossi’s also has 3. 
But apart from the improbability of bina aia or Sinan being incorrectly 
changed into amy ‘'2, we find that wn stands provokingly i in the way ; 
for it would be ‘superfluous, or introduce an improper emphasis into the 
sentence. The LXX. have but been attempting to guess at a translation of 
a text they did not understand. What Hitzig further supposes has no 
foundation, viz. that this “ditch ” is identical with that mentioned 1 Sam. 
xix. 22, in 33, and with rd Qpéap +0 weve of 1 Mace, vii.19; for the ditch 
at Sechu was near Ramah, which was about four miles from Mizpah, and 
the large fountain 1 Macc. vii. 19 was éy Bnféé, an unknown place in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem. 
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being betrayed, and for this reason killed these strangers, 
not wishing to be troubled with them, is improbable, for the 
simple reason that these strangers did not want to go to Mizpah, 
but to Jerusalem. For the supposition of Thenius (on 2 Kings 
xxv. 23) and of Schmieder, that the people had intended going 
to Mizpah to a house of God that was there, is very properly 
rejected by Hitzig, because no mention is made in history of a 
place of worship at Mizpah; and, according to the express state-. 
ment of ver. 6 ff., Ishmael had enticed them into this city only 
by inviting them to come and see Gedaliah. Had Ishmael 
wished merely to conceal the murder of Gedaliah from these 
strangers, he ought to have done anything but let them into 
Mizpah. As little can we regard this deed (with Graf) as an 
act of revenge on these Israelites by Ishmael for the murder 
of his relations and equals in rank by Nebuchadnezzar (ii. 10), 
because these men, who had now for a long time been living 
together with heathens, were Assyrian and Chaldean subjects. 
For we cannot comprehend how he could look on these Israelites 
as friends of the Chaldeans, and vent his anger against the 
Chaldean rule by murdering them; the mournful procession 
which they formed, and the offerings they were carrying to 
present, proclaimed them faithful adherents of Judah. Niagels- 
bach, accordingly, is of opinion that Ishmael had simply 
intended robbery. As it is evident that he, a rough and wild 
man, had assassinated the noble Gedaliah.from personal jealousy, 
and in order to further the political interest of his Ammonite 
patron, he must have been seeking to put himself in the position 
of his victim, or to flee. “When we find, moreover, that he 
soon murdered a peaceable caravan of pilgrims, and preserved 
the lives only of a few who offered to show him hidden treasures ; 
when, finally, we perceive that the whole turba imbellis of 
Mizpah were seized and carried off into slavery, Ishmael proves 
himself a mere robber.” But, though the fact that Ishmael 
spared the lives of the ten men who offered to show him hidden 
treasures seems to support this view, yet the supposition that 
‘nothing more than robbery was intended does not suffice to 
explain the double murder. The two series of assassinations 
plainly stand in the closest connection, and must have been 
executed from one and the same motive. It was at the instiga- 
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tion of the Ammonite king that Ishmael murdered Gedaliah ; 
moreover, as we learn from the report brought to Gedaliah by 
Johanan (xl. 15), the crime was committed in the expectation 
that the whole of Judah would then be dispersed, and the 
remnant of them perish. This murder was thus the work of 
the Ammonite king, who selected the royally-descended Ishmael 
as his instrument simply because he could conveniently, for the 
execution of his plans, employ the personal envy of one man 
against another who had been preferred by the king of Babylon. 
There can be no doubt that the same motive which urged him 
to destroy the remnant of Judah, i.e. to frustrate the attempt 
to gather and restore Judah, was also at work in the massacre 
of the pilgrims who were coming to the temple. If Ishmael, 
the leader of a robber-gang, had entered into the design of the 
Ammonite king, then everything that might serve for the 
preservation and consolidation of Judah must have been a 
source of pain to him; and this hatred of his towards Judah, 
which derived its strength and support from his religious views, 
incited him to murder the Jewish pilgrims to the temple, . 
although the prospect of obtaining treasures might well co- 
operate with this in such a way as to make him spare the ten 
men who pretended they had hidden stores. With this, too, 
we can easily connect the hypocritical dealing on the part of 
Ishmael, in going forth, with tears, to meet these pious pilgrims, 
so that he might deceive them by making such a show of grief 
over the calamity that had befallen Judah; for the wicked 
often assume an appearance of sanctity for the more effectual 
accomplishment of their evil deeds.) The LXX. evidently did 
not know what to make of this passage as it stands; hence, in 
ver. 6, they have quite dropped the words “from Mizpah,” and 
have rendered M231 3A 3h by adrod eropevovro Kal ecdauov. 
Hitzig and Graf accept this as indicating the original text, 
- since Ishmael had no ostensible ground for weeping. But the 
reasons which are supposed to justify this conjecture are, as 
Niigelsbach well remarks, of such a nature that one can scarcely 
believe they are seriously held.—Ver. 10. After executing these 
murderous deeds, Ishmael led away into captivity all the people 
that still remained in Mizpah, the king’s daughters and all the 
people whom Nebuchadnezzar had committed to the care of 
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Gedaliah, intending to go over with them to the Ammonites. 
As the object of 3 is very far removed through the interven- 
tion of a relative clause, the connection is resumed by pau, 
“The king’s daughters” are not only the daughters of Zedekiah, 
but female members generally of the royal house, princesses, 
analogous to 972712, king’s son = prince, xxxvi. 26, xxxviii. 6. 
Vers. 11.-18. The struggle against Ishmael ; intended flight to 
Egypt.—Ver. 11 ff. When Johanan and the rest of the cap- 
tains heard of what had taken place in Mizpah, they marched 
out with all their men to fight Ishmael, and came on him at 
the great water at Gibeon, i.e. by the pool at Gibeon which is 
mentioned 2 Sam. ii. 13, one of the large receptacles for water 
which are still found there; see on 2 Sam. ii. 13. Gibeon, 
now called e/ Jib (see on Josh. ix. 3), was situated only about 
two miles north from Mizpah; from which we may conclude 
that it was soon known what had happened, and the captains 
quickly assembled their men and marched after Ishmael.— 
Ver. 13 ff. When those who had been carried off by Ishmael 
saw these captains, they were glad, since they had followed 
their captor merely because they were forced todo so. They 
all turned, and went over to Johanan; but Ishmael escaped 
from Johanan, with eight men,—having thus lost two in the 
fight with Johanan,—and went to the Ammonites.—Ver. 16 ff. 
After the escape of Ishmael, it was to be feared that the 
Chaldeans would avenge the murder of the governor, and make 
the Jews who remained atone for the escape of the murderer 
by executing them or carrying them away to Babylon. Ac- 
cordingly, Johanan and the other captains determined to with- 
draw to Egypt with the men, women, and children that had 
been carried off by Ishmael; these they conducted first to 
Bethlehem, where they encamped for the purpose of deliberating 
as to the rest of the journey, and taking due precautions. The 
account given in ver. 16 is clumsily expressed, especially the 
middle portion, between “whom he had brought back” and 
“the son of Ahikam;” and in this part the words “ from 
Mizpah” are particularly troublesome in breaking the connec- 
tion: “whom he (Johanan) had brought back from Ishmael 
the son of Nethaniah, from Mizpah, after he (Ishmael) had 
slain Gedaliah,” while it is more correctly stated in the second 
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relative clause, “whom he had brought back from Gibeon.” 
Hitzig and Graf accordingly suppose that, originally, instead 
of MND vn TW, there stood in the text 12Y "wx, “whom he 
(Ishmael) had led captive from Mizpah, after he had slain 
Gedaliah.” . Thus the whole becomes clear. Against this con- 
jecture there only stands the fact that the LXX. translate ods 
améatpepev ar ’Iopand; they must thus have read 2Wn Wr 
nxd, and omitted merely 7827 as unsuited to the passage. 
However, the error may be even older than the LXX., and 2'v3 
MD may easily have arisen through a scribe having glanced at 
the words 2'¥ "Wx of the last clause. The words from “men” 
to “chamberlains” form the more exact specification of the 
general expression “all the remnant of the people:” “men, viz. 
men of war, women (including the king’s daughters, ver. 10), 
and children and chamberlains” (0°0%D, guardians and servants 
of the female members of the royal family).—Ver. 17. “ They 
marched and stopped (made a halt) at the inn of Chimham, 
which is near Bethlehem.” 13, dz. Xey., considered etymo- 
logically, must mean diversorium, hospitium, an inn, khan, or 
caravanserai. Instead of the Kethib omo>, many codices read 
bn (like the Qert); nor have any of the old translators read 
3 orjin the word. The.Qeri is evidently correct, and we are 
to read O72, the name of a son of Barzillai the rich Gileadite, 
2 Sam. xix. 38, 41, who is supposed to have built or founded 
this caravanserai for the convenience of travellers. The words 
“ because of the Chaldeans” in the beginning of ver. 18 depend 
on “to go to Egypt” at the end of the preceding verse: “to 
go to Egypt for fear of the Chaldeans,” on account of the 
murder of Gedaliah by Ishmael. 


Chap. xlii. The Word of God concerning the Flight to Egypt. 


At the halting-place near Bethlehem the captains and the 
people whom they led deem it necessary to inquire through 
Jeremiah as to the will of God regarding their intention; they, 
betake themselves to the prophet with the request that he would 
address God in prayer for them regarding this matter, and they 
promise that they will, in any case, comply with the message 
that he may receive from God (vers. 1-6). Whereupon, after 
ten days, the word of the Lord came to the prophet, vers. 7-22, 
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to the effect that, if they remained in the country, the Lord « 
would take pity on them and protect them from the Chaldeans, 
and establish them; but, should they go to Egypt, against the 
will of the Lord, then the evil which they feared would follow 
them thither, so that they would perish by the sword, hunger, 
and pestilence. 

Vers. 1-6. “ And there drew near all the captains, namely, 
Johanan the son of Kareah, and Jezaniah the son of Hoshaiah, 
and all the people, from little to great, Ver. 2. And said to 
Jeremiah the prophet, Let our supplication come before thee, 
and pray for us to Jahveh thy God, for all this remnant (for 
we are left a few out of many, as thine eyes see us); Ver. 3. 
That Jahveh thy God may tell us the way in which we should 
go, and the thing that we should do.” Of the captains, two, — 
viz. Johanan and Jezaniah, are mentioned as the leaders of the 
people and the directors of the whole undertaking, who also, 
xliii. 1 ff., insolently accuse the prophet of falsehood, and carry 
out the proposed march to Egypt. Jezaniah is in xl. 8 called 
the Maachathite; here he is named in connection with his 
father, “the son of Hoshaiah ;” while in xliii. 2, in conjunc- 
tion with Johanan the son of Kareah, Azariah the son of 
Hoshaiah is mentioned, which name the LXX. also have in 
ver. 1 of this chapter. Hitzig, Ewald, etc., are consequently 
of the opinion that 72" in our verse has been written by mis- 
take for 7t¥. But more probable is the supposition that the 
error is in the n™ty of xliii. 2, inasmuch as there is no reason 
to doubt the identity of Jezaniah the son of Hoshaiah with the 
' Jezaniah descended from Maacha (xl. 8); and the assumption 
that m2 is incorrect in two passages (xlii. 1 and xl. 8) is 
highly improbable. They go to the prophet Jeremiah, whom 
they had taken with them from Mizpah, where he was living 
among the people, with the rest of the inhabitants of the place 
(xli. 16). ‘nn wyvdan as in xxxvii. 20; see on xxxvi. 7.. The 
request made to the prophet that he would intercede for them 
with the Lord, which they further urge on the ground that 
the number left out of the whole people is small, while there is 
implied in this the wish that God may not let this small rem- 
nant also perish ;—this request Nagelsbach considers a piece of 
hypocrisy, and the form of asking the prophet “a mere farce,” 
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since it is quite plain from xliii. 1-6 that the desire to go to 
Egypt was already deeply rooted in their minds, and from this 
they would not allow themselves to be moved, even by the 
earnest warning of the prophet. But to hypocrites, who were 
playing a mere farce with the prophet, the Lord would have 
probably replied in a different way from what we find in 
vers. 8-22. As the Searcher of hearts, He certainly would 
have laid bare their hypocrisy. And however unequivocally 
the whole address implies the existence of disobedience to the 
voice of God, it yet contains nothing which can justify the 
assumption that it was only in hypocrisy that they wished to 
learn the will of God. We must therefore assume that their 
request addressed to the prophet was made in earnest, although 
they expected that the Lord’s reply would be given in terms: 
favourable to their intention. They wished to obtain from 
God information as to which way they should go, and what 
they should do,—not as to whether they should remain in the 
country or go to Egypt. “The way that we should go” is, of 
course, not to be understood literally, as if they merely wished 
to be told the road by which they would most safely reach 
Egypt ; neither, on the other hand, are the words to be under- 
stoad in a merely figurative sense, of the mode of procedure 
they ought to pursue; but they are to be understood of the 
road they ought to take in order to avoid the vengeance of the 
Chaldeans which they dreaded,—in the sense, whither they 
ought to go, in order to preserve their lives from the danger 
which threatened them.—Ver. 4. Jeremiah replies: “I have 
heard (i.e. acceded to your request); behold, I will pray to 
Jahveh your God, according to your words; and it shall come 
to pass that whatever Jahveh answers you I will tell you, I 
will not keep anything from you.” Ver. 5. They said further : 
“ Let Jahveh be a true and faithful witness against us, if we 
do not just according to all the word which Jahveh thy God 
shall send thee (to declare) unto us. Ver. 6. Whether it be 
good or bad, we shall obey the voice of Jahveh our God, to 
whom we send thee, that it may be well with us when we obey 
the voice of Jahveh our God.” NOX 1Y, Prov. xiv. 25, and jON), 
Isa. viii. 2, Ps. Ixxxix. 38. Both predicates occupy emphatic 
positions. God is to be a faithful witness, not in regard to the 
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truth of. what they say, but as regards the fulfilment of their 
promise, so that, if they would not obey His word, He might 
come forward to punish them. . ander is construed with a double 
» accusative: to send away a person with something, i.e. to give 
him a commission. After “whether it be good or evil,” there 
is no need for supplying “in our eyes” (3°2'Y3), as Hitzig and 
Graf allege: “whether it please us or not;” the subject is 
7233; “ we will obey the word, whether it be good or evil,” i.e. 
whether it announce good or evil to come (cf. Eccles. xii. 14). 
The Kethib 38 occurs only in this passage in the Old Testa- 
ment; the Qeri accordingly substitutes 2M28: the former, how- 
ever, is taken from the vulgar tongue, and should not be. 
altered here. dak ‘2 does not mean “ because we obey,” but 
“when we obey.” The hearing is the condition, not the cause 
of the prosperity. 

Vers. 7-22. The word of the Lord.—At the -end of ten 
days, the reply that had been asked for came from the Lord. 
Hitzig and Graf think that Jeremiah had lingered ten days 
with the answer, in order to obtain strong and clear convic- 
tion, “ matured through his own meditation, probably also in 
part confirmed by the arrival of further news.” This opinion 
is characterized by Nagelsbach as “in harmony with modern 
science, but unhistorical ;” it should rather be called unscrip- 
tural, as resting on a denial of divine inspiration. The reason 
why the Lord did not make known His will to the prophet for 
ten days was a disciplinary qne. By waiting, those who asked 
would get time for-bethinking themselves, and for quietly 
considering the situation of affairs, so that they might be able, 
calmly and collectedly, to receive and obey the answer of God, 
which was far from satisfying the fears and wishes of their 
heart. Ver. 8. Jeremiah called the captains and all the people 
together, and announced to them as follows: Ver. 9. “Thus 
saith Jahveh, the God of Israel, to whom ye have sent me, that 
I might bring your supplication béfore Him: Ver. 10. If ye 
will indeed abide in this land, then will I build you up and not 
pull down ; and I will plant you, but not root out; for I repent 
of the evil that I have done to you. Ver. 11. Be not afraid of 
the king of Babylon, whom ye fear, be not afraid of him, saith 
Jahveh ; for I am with you to save you and to deliver you out 
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of his hand. Ver. 12. And I will get pity for you, so that he © 
shall take pity on you, and bring you back to your land. Ver. 
13. But if ye say, We will not remain in this land, so that ye 
will not obey the voice of Jahveh your God, Ver. 14. Saying, 
Nay, but we will go to the land of Egypt, that we may not see war — 
nor hear the sound of a trumpet, and we shall not hunger after 
bread, and we will dwell there.—Ver. 15. Now therefore hear 
the word of Jahveh, ye remnant of Judah: Thus saith Jahveh 
of hosts, the God of Israel, If ye do indeed set your face to go 
to Egypt, and go to sojourn there, Ver. 16. Then shall the sword, 
of which ye are afraid, overtake you there, in the land of 
Egypt, and hunger, which ye dread, shall there follow hard 
after you, in Egypt, and there shall ye die. Ver. 17. And all the 
men who have set their face to go to Egypt, to sojourn there, 
shall die by the sword, and through hunger, and from the plague; 
nor shall they have any one left or escaped from the evil which 
I will bring on them. Ver. 18. For thus saith Jahveh of hosts, 
the God of Israel: As mine anger and my wrath were poured 
out upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, so shall my wrath be 
poured out upon you when ye go to Egypt, and ye shall become 
an execration, and an astonishment, and a curse, and a reproach, 
and ye shall not see this place again.—Ver. 19. Jahveh hath 
spoken to you, O remnant of Judah. Go not to Egypt: ye 
shall know for certain that I have warned you to-day. Ver. 
20. For ye err at the risk of your souls when ye sent me to 
Jahveh your God, saying, Pray for us to Jahveh our God, 
and according to all that Jahveh our God shall say to us, so 
tell us, and we will do it. Ver. 21. Now I have told you 
to-day, and ye have not obeyed the voice of Jahveh your God, 
nor in anything for which He hath sent me unto you. Ver. 22. 
Now, therefore, ye must surely know that ye shall die by the 
sword, by famine, and by pestilence in the place whither ye 
have been pleased to go to sojourn.” 

The Lord’s reply extends as far as ver. 18; the last four 
verses (19-22) form an epilogue, a further address by the 
prophet, in which he once more specially impresses Go’s 
resolution on the minds of the people. The answer of God 
consists (1) in the promise that, if they will remain in the land, — 
the Lord is willing to build them up, and protect them from 
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the wrath of the king of Babylon (vers. 9-12); and (2) the 
threat that, if they will goto Egypt against the advice and 
will of the Lord, they shall certainly perish there by the sword, 
famine, and pestilence (vers. 18-18). On the expression 
mann 2B, see on xxxvi. 7. iv (ver. 10) can only be inf. 
abs. of 3*, for iv; if we view it as coming from 7, 
we get no suitable meaning, for the thought si revertendo 
illue manseritis in hdc terré (C. B. Michaelis) could not be 
expressed by 13¥m 3i¥. Certainly there is no other instance 
of such a form as xiv being used for 31%"; in a verb like 1%, 
however, which drops the ‘in the inf. constr., a like omission 
in the inf. abs. is quite conceivable, while the supposition of 
some injury having been done to the text (Olshausen, Gram. 
§ 89) is less probable. On the expression, “TI will build you,” 
ete., cf. xxiv. 6, xxxi. 4, xxxiii. 7. “I repent of the evil”. is 
an anthropopathic expression for the cancelling of a penal sen- 
tence: cf. Joel ii. 14, etc.—In ver. 11, the repetition of the 
words “do not fear him” produces special emphasis.—Ver. 
12. “I shall give you compassion,” i.e. obtain it for you, so 
that the king of Babylon will show pity on you; cf. Gen. 
xliii, 14, 1 Kings viii. 50. J. D. Michaelis, Hitzig, Ewald, 
and Graf, following the LXX., Vulgate, and Syriac, would 
change 3M into vin (make you dwell); but there is no 
necessity for this, since 2°# makes good enough sense, pro- 
vided we refer it, not to the return of those who had been 
exiled to Babylon, but, as the connection requires, to the de- 
parture from Mizpah, after the halt near Bethlehem, in the 
intended flight to Egypt ; we must, besides, view this departure 
as a complete forsaking of their country, and the leaders in this 
emigration as being fugitives who had fled before the Chal- 
deans, and had returned only a short time before, for the 
purpose of settling down again in the country.—Vers. 13-18. 
The threatening if, in spite of warning and against God’s will, 
they should still persist in going to Egypt. The protasis of 
_ the conditional sentence begun in ver. 13, “If ye say,” etc., 
extends onwards through ver. 14; the apodosis is introduced 
co-ordinately with the commencement of ver. 15, “ Now there- 
" fore,” etc. Biv Ap, “the sound of war-trumpet,” as in iv. 19. 
On “hungering after bread,” cf. Amos viii, 11. ona (with 
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the article) is the bread necessary for life. “The remnant of 
Judah” is to be understood of those who still remained in the 
land, as is shown by ver. 2; see also ver. 19, xliii. 5, xliv. 12, 
14, The warning given in ver. 16 contains the idea that the 
very evil which they feared would come on them in Judah 
will befall them in Egypt. There they shall perish by sword, 
famine, and plague, since Nebuchadnezzar will conquer Egypt; 
ef. xliii. 8-13.— Ver. 17. ¥, used instead of the impersonal 
mm, is referred to the following subject by a rather unusual 
kind of attraction ; cf. Ewald, § 345, 5b. All the men who set 
their faces, z.e. intend, to go to Egypt shall perish; not a single 
one shall escape the evil; for the same judgment of wrath 
which has befallen Jerusalem shall also come on those who flee 
to Egypt; cf. vii. 20. On the expression “ ye shall become a 
curse,” etc., cf, xxiv. 9, xxv. 18, xxix. 18. 

Taking for granted that the leaders of the people will not 
obey, Jeremiah appends to the word of the Lord an earnest 
address, in which several points are specially insisted on, viz. _ 
that the Lord had spoken to them, that He had forbidden them. 
to go to Egypt, and that he (the prophet), by proclaiming the 
word of the Lord, had warned them (3 TY, to testify, bear 
witness against a person, t.e. warn him of something, cf. xi. 7). 
Thus he discloses to them the dangerous mistake they are in, 
when they first desire some expression of the mind of the Lord 
regarding their intentions, and, in the hope that He wiil accede 
to their request, promise unconditional obedience to whatever 
He may direct, but afterwards, when they have received a mes- 
sage from the Lord, will not obey it, because it is contrary to 
what they wish, The Kethib nvnynn has been incorrectly 
written for OM'ynij, the Hiphil from yn, to err; here, as in Prov. 
x. 17, it means to make a mistake. D2°NiW523, not, “you mislead 
your own selves,” decepistis animas vestras (Vulg.), nor “in your 
souls,’—meaning, in your thoughts and intentions (Niagels- 
bach),—but “at the risk of your souls,” your life; cf. xvii. 21. 
We baby (ver. 21), “and that i in regard to all that for which 
Jahveh has sent me to you,” points back to their promise, ver. 
5, that they would do “according to all the word.” By employ- 
ing the perfect in vers. 20, 21, the thing is represented as quite 
certain, as if it had already taken place. Ver. 22 concludes 
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the warning with a renewed threat of the destruction which 
shall befall them for their disobedience. 


Chap. sliii. The Flight to Egypt: the Conquest of Egypt 
predicted. 


Vers. 1-7. The march of the people to Egypt.—When Jere- 
miah had thus ended all the words which the Lord had 
announced to him for the people, then came forward Azariah 
(probably an error for Jezaniah, see on xlii. 1) the son of 
Hoshaiah, Johanan the son of Kareah, and the rest of the 
insolent men, and said to Jeremiah, “Thou dost utter false- 
hood; Jahveh our God lath not sent thee unto us, saying, Ye 
-must not go to Egypt to sojourn there; Ver. 3. But Baruch 
the son of Neriah inciteth thee against us, in order to give us 
into the hand of the Chaldeans, to kill us, and to take us 
captive to Babylon.” #8 is not the predicate to OWNT">2, 
but forms a resumption of 28%, with which it thus serves. to 
connect its object, Jeremiah, arid from which it would other- 
wise be pretty far removed. Azariah (or, more correctly, 
Jezaniah) occupies the last place in the enumeration of the 
captains, xl. 8, and in xlii. 1 is also named after Johanan, who 
is the only one specially mentioned, in what follows, as the 
leader on the march. From this we may safely conclude that 
Jezaniah was the chief speaker and the leader of the opposition 
against the prophet. To avoid any reference to the promise 
they had made to obey the will of. God, they declare that 
Jeremiah’s prophecy is an untruth, which had been suggested 
to him, not by God, but by his attendant Baruch, with the view 
of delivering up the people to the Chaldeans.—Vers. 4-7. 
Thereupon Johanan and the other captains took “all the 
remnant of Judah, that had returned from all the nations 
whither they had been driven, to dwell in the land of Judah,— 
the men and women and children, the king’s daughters, and 
all the souls whom Nebuzaradan, chief of the body-guard, had 
committed to Gedaliah . . . and Jeremiah the prophet, and 
Baruch the son of Neriah,—and went to the land of Egypt— 
for they did not hearken to the voice of Jahveh—and came to 
Tahpanhes.” In this enumeration of those who were conducted 
to Egypt, Hitzig, Graf, and others distinguish two classes : 
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(1) the men, women, children, etc., who had been in Mizpah 
with Gedaliah, and had been led to Gibeon, after the murder 
of the latter, by Ishmael, but had afterwards been brought to 
Bethlehem by Johanan and the other captains (ver. 6, cf. xl. 
7, xii. 10, 16); (2) those who had returned from the foreign 
countries whither they had fled, but who had hitherto lived in 
the country, scattered here and there, and who must have joined 
the company led by Johanan to Bethlehem during the ten days 
of halt at that resting-place (ver. 5, cf. xl. 11, 12). - There is 
no foundation, however, for this distinction. Neither in the 
present chapter is there anything mentioned of those who had 
been dispersed through the land joining those who had marched 
to Bethlehem ; nor are the Jews who had returned from Moab, 
Ammon, Edom, and other countries to their own. home distin- 
guished, in chap. xl. and xli., as a different class from those 
who had been with Gedaliah in Mizpah; but on the other 
hand, according to xl. 12, these returned Jews also came to 
Gedaliah at Mizpah, and "gathered grapes and fruit. Besides, 
in these verses the distinction can only be made after the 
insertion into the text of the conjunction } before O237"nx, 
To “all the remnant of Judah who had returned from the 
nations” belong the men, women, children, etc., whom Nebuzar- 
adan had committed to the care of Gedaliah. The enumeration 
in ver. 6 gives only one specification of the “whole remnant 
of Judah,” as in xli.16. “And all the souls;” as if it were 
said, “and whoever else was still left alive;” cf. Josh. x. 28. 
Tahpanhes was a frontier town of Egypt on the Pelusian 
branch of the Nile, and named Aadvas by the Greeks; see on 
ii. 16. Here, on the borders of Egypt, a halt was made, for 
the purpose of coming to further resolutions regatding their 
residence in that country. Here, too, Jeremiah received a 
revelation from God regarding the fate now impending on 
Egypt. 

Vers. 8-13. Prediction regarding Egypt—Ver. 8. “ And 
the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah in Tahpanhes, saying, 
Ver. 9. Take in thine hand large stones, and hide them in the 
clay in the brick-kiln, which is at the entrance to the house of 
Pharaoh in Taphanhes, in the eyes of the Jews; Ver. 10. And 
say to them: Thus saith Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel, 
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Behold, I will send’ and take Nebuchadrezzar, the king of 
Babylon, my servant, and will place his throne over these stones 
which I have hidden, and he shall stretch his tapestry over 
them. Ver. 11. And he shall come and smite the land of 
Egypt, (he who is) for death, to death,—(he who is) for cap- 
tivity, to captivity—(he who is) for the sword, to the sword. 
Ver. 12. And I will kindle fire in the houses of the gods of 
Egypt, and he shall burn them and carry them away; and he 
shall wrap the land of Egypt round him as the shepherd wraps 
his cloak round him, and thence depart in peace. Ver. 13. 
And he shall destroy the pillars of Beth-shemesh, which is in 
the land of Egypt, and the houses of the gods of the Egyptians 
shall he burn with fire.” 

' This prophecy is introduced by a symbolical action, on which 
it is based. But in spite of the fact that the object of the 
action is stated in the address which follows, the action itself is 
not quite plain from the occurrence of 12793, whose usual mean- 
ing, “ brick-kiln” (cf. Nah. iii. 14), does not seem suitable here. 
Eichhorn and Hitzig think it absurd that there should be found 
before the door of a royal habitation a brick-kiln on which 


a king was to place his throne. From the Arabic sil which 


also signifies a rectangular figure like a tile or brick, and is 
used of the projecting entablature of doors,—from the employ- 
ment, also, in the Talmud of the word 120 to signify a quad- 
rangular tablet in the form of a tile—Hitzig would claim for 
the word the meaning of a stone floor, and accordingly renders, 
“and insert them with mortar into the stone flooring.” But 
the entablatures over doors, or quadrangular figures like bricks, 
are nothing like a stone flooring or pavement before a palace. 
Besides, in the way of attaching to the word the signification of 
a “brick-kiln,”—a meaning which is well established,—or even 
of a brickwork, the difficulties are not so great as to compel us 
to accept interpretations that have no foundation. We do not 
need to think of a brick-kiln or brickwork as being always before 
‘the palace; as Neumann has observed, it may have indeed been 
there, although only for a short time, during the erecting of 
some part of the palace; nor need it have been just at the 
palace gateway, but a considerable distance away from it, and 
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on the opposite side. Alongside of it there was lying mortar, 
an indispensable building material. 20, “to hide,” perhaps 
means here not merely to embed, but to embed in such a way 
that the stones could not very readily be perceived. Jeremiah 
was to press down the big stones, not into the brick-kiln, but 
into the mortar which was lying at (near) the brick-kiln,—to . 
put them, too, before the eyes of the Jews, inasmuch as the 
meaning of this act had a primary reference to the fate of the 
Jews in Egypt. The object of the action is thus stated in 
what follows: Jahveh shall bring the king of Babylon and set 
his throne on these stones, so that he shall spread out his 
beautiful tapestry over them. "75Y (Qeri 5Y), an intensive 
form of "BY, M5, “ splendour, beauty,” signifies a glittering 
ornament,—here, the decoration of the throne, the gorgeous 
” tapestry with which the seat of the throne was covered. The 
stones must thus form the basis for the throne, which the king 
of Babylon will set up in front of the palace of the king of 
Egypt at Tahpanhes. But the symbolical meaning of this 
action is not thereby exhausted. Not merely is the laying of 
the stones significant, but also the place where they are laid,— 
at the entrance, or opposite Pharaoh’s palace. This palace was 
built of tiles or bricks: this is indicated by the brick-kiln and 
the mortar. The throne of the king of Babylon, on the contrary, 
is set up on large stones. The materials of which the palace 
and the throne are formed, shadow forth the strength and 
stability of the kingdom. Pharaoh’s dominion is like crumbling 
clay, the material of bricks; the throne which Nebuchadnezzar 
shall set up opposite the clay-building of the Pharaohs rests on 
large stones,—his rule will be powerful and permanent. Ac- 
cording to Jeremiah’s further development of the symbol in 
ver. 11 ff., Nebuchadnezzar will come to Egypt (the Kethib nx 
is to be read 782, “ he came down,” to Egypt, xia being con- 
strued with the accus.), and will smite the land together with 
its inhabitants, so that every man will receive his appointed lot, 
viz. death by pestilence, imprisonment, and the sword, ze. death 
in battle. On the mode of representation here, cf. xv. 2.— 
Ver. 12. He shall burn the temples of the gods of Egypt, and 
carry away the idols. The first person ‘M¥N, for which LXX., 
Syriac, and Vulgate have the third, must not be meddled with ; 
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it corresponds to ‘MY in ver. 10. What Nebuchadnezzar does 
as Jahveh’s servant (“I2Y, ver. 10) is done by God. The suffixes 
in DEW and 02¢ are assigned in such a way that the one is to 
be referred to the temples, the other to the idols; see on xlviii. 
7.—ndy1 has been variously interpreted. DY with the accus. 
byt or maby means to envelope one’s self with a garment, put 
on a garment, wrap the cloak round; cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 14, 
' Ps. cix. 19, Isa. lix. 17, ete. This is the meaning of the verb 
here, as is shown by the clause expressing the comparison. The 
point of likeness is the easiness of the action. Ewald has very 
well explained the meaning of the whole: “ As easily as any. 
shepherd in the open field wraps himself in his cloak, so will 
he take the whole of Egypt in his hand, and be able to throw 
it round him like a light garment, that he may then, thus _ 
dressed as it were with booty, leave the land in peace, without a 

foe,—a complete victor.” Other explanations of the word are 
far-fetched, and lexically untenable-—Ver. 13. In conclusion, 
mention is further made of the destruction of the famous temple 
of the Sun at Heliopolis, to show the fulfilment of the prophecy 
that all Egypt would fall under the power of Nebuchadnezzar. 
vow na, “ House of: the Sun,” is the Hebrew rendering of the 
Egyptain Pe-rd, i.e. House of the Sun, the sacred name of the 
city vulgarly called On; see on Gen. xli.45. It lay north-east 
from Cairo, near the modern village of Matarieh, and thus 
pretty far inland; it was renowned for its magnificent temple, 
dedicated to Rd, the Sun-god.- At the entrance to this building 
stood several larger and smaller ‘obelisks, of which the two 
larger, added to the two older ones by Pheron the son of 
Sesostris, were about 150 feet high. One of these the Emperor 
Augustus caused to be brought to Rome; the other was thrown 
’ down in the year 1160; while one of the more ancient but 
smaller obelisks still stands in its original position, raising its head 
in the midst of a beautiful garden over a mass of dense foliage. 
These ,obelisks are signified by ni3¥2, The additional clause, 
“which is in the land of Egypt,” does not belong to Beth- 
shemesh, as if it were appended for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing the city so named from Beth-shemesh in the land of Judah; 
the words are rather connected with i230, and correspond with 
DD Tox in the parallel member of the verse. The obelisks 
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of the most famous temple of the Egyptian Sun-god are well 
known as the most splendid representatives of the glory of the 
Egyptian idolatry: the destruction of these monuments indi- 
cates the ruin of all the sanctuaries of the ancient kingdom of 
the Pharaohs. The last clause is a kind of re-echo from ver. 
12a; "2 is strengthened by the addition of WX3 for the pur- 
pose of giving a sonorous ending to the whole.—The king of 
Egypt is not named in the prophecy, but according to xliv. 30 
.It is Pharaoh-Hophra, who is to be given into the power of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

When we inquire as to the fulfilment of this prediction, we 
find M. Duncker, in his Gesch. des Alterthums, i. 841, giving 
a reply in these words: “ Nebuchadnezzar did not fulfil these 
expectations (of Jeremiah, chap. xliii. 8-13, xliv. 30, and of 

- Ezekiel, chap. xxix. 32). He contented himself with having 
repelled the renewed attack of Egypt. The establishment of 
his dominion in Syria did not depend on his conquering Egypt ; 
but Syria must obey him, throughout its whole extent. The 
capture of Jerusalem followed the siege of the island-town of 
Tyre (B.c. 586), the last city that had maintained its independ- 
ence. The army of the Chaldeans lay thirteen years before’ 
Tyre without being able to bring the king Ethbaal (Ithobal) 
under subjection. At last, in the year 573, a treaty was con- 
cluded, in. which the Tyrians recognised the supremacy of the 
king of Babylon.” That Tyre was brought into subjection is 
inferred by Duncker (in a note, p, 682), first, from the generally 
accepted statement of Berosus, that the whole of Pheenicia was 
subdued by Nebuchadnezzar (Josephus’ Ant. x. 11. 1, and 
contra Ap. i. 19); secondly, from Josephus’ statement (contra 
Ap. i, 21), that the kings Merbal and Hiram had been brought 
by the Tyrians from Babylon; and lastly, from the fact that, 
with the close of the siege, the reign of Ithobal ends and that 
of Baal begins. “It would thus appear that Ithobal was 
removed, and his family carried to Babylon.” These facts, 
which are also acknowledged by Duncker, sufficiently show 
(what we have already pointed out in Ezekiel) that the siege 
of Tyre ended with the taking of this island-city. For, unless 
the besieged city had been taken by storm, or at least compelled 
to surrender, the king would not have let himself be dethroned 
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and carried to Babylon.—But whence has Duncker derived the 
information that Nebuchadnezzar had no concern with the 
subjugation of Egypt, but merely with the establishment of his 
authority in Syria? Although Nebuchadnezzar began the 
siege of the island-city of Tyre soon after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and required thirteen years to reduce it, yet it does 
not by any means follow from this that he had only to do with 
_the strengthening of his authority in Syria, and no connection 
with the subjugation of Egypt; all that we can safely infer is, 
that he thought he could not attempt the conquest of Egypt 
with any certain prospect of success until he had subdued the 
whole of Syria. Besides, so long as such an one as Pharaoh- 
Hophra occupied the throne of Egypt,—who had not only 
sent an army to Zedekiah king of Judah to raise the siege of 
Jerusalem, but also (according to Herodotus, ii. 161, who draws 
from Egyptian sources) led an army to Sidon and fought a 
naval battle with the Tyrians; who (as Diod. Sic. i. 68 relates, 
also following Egyptian tradition) set out for Cyprus with 
abundant war-material and a strong army and fleet, and took 
Sidon by storm, while the rest of the towns submitted through 
fear ; who, moreover, had defeated the Phoenicians and Cyprians 
in a naval engagement, and had returned to Egypt with 
immense spoil ;—how could Nebuchadnezzar possibly think that 
his rule in Syria was firmly established? Such statements as 
those now referred to even Duncker does not venture to reject. 
We must, however, view them with a regard to the usual 
exaggerations by which the Egyptians were accustomed to 
extol the deeds of their Pharaohs; but after making all due 
allowance, we are led to this, that, after the fall of Tyre, 
Hophra sought to prevent the island of Cyprus as well as 
Tyre from becoming a dependency of Nebuchadnezzar. Could 
Nebuchadnezzar leave unmolested such an enemy as this, who, 
on the first suitable opportunity, would attempt to wrest the 
whole of Syria from him? So short-sighted a policy we could 
not attribute to such a conqueror as Nebuchadnezzar. Much 
more considerate is the judgment previously expressed regarding 
this by Vitringa, on Isa. xix.: “ Etiamst omnis historia hic 
stleret, non est probabile, Nebucadnezarem magnum dominatorem 
gentium, post Palestinam et Pheniciam subactam, non tentasse 
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iyyptum, et si tentaverit, tentasse frustra ; et qud parte Aigyp- 
tum occupavit, eam non vastasse et desolasse.” 

It is also to be borne in mind that the conquest of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar, which is denied by Hitzig and Graf as well 
as Duncker, as it formerly was by Volney, is vouched for by 
the trustworthy testimony of Berosus (in Josephus, contra Ap. 
i. 19), who says that Nebuchadnezzar took Egypt («parijoas 
Alyirrov, ’ApaBias, x.7.d.); the denial, too, rests on a mere 
inference from the account given by Herodotus from the 
traditions of the priests regarding the reign of Apriés (Hophra). 
If the witness of Berosus regarding the conquest of Syria and 
Pheenicia be trustworthy, why should his testimony concerning 
Egypt be unreliable? The account of Josephus (Ant. x. 9. 7), 
that Nebuchadnezzar, in the fifth year after the capture of 
Jerusalem, and the twenty-third year of his reign, invaded 
Egypt, killed the king (Hophra), put another in his place, and 
led captive to Babylon the Jews that had fled to Egypt,—this 
account will not admit of being brought forward (as has often 
been attempted, and anew, of late, by Mrc. von Niebuhr, 
Assur und Babel, S. 215) as sufficient testimony for a successful 
campaign carried on by Nebuchadnezzar against Egypt during 
the siege of Tyre. The difficulty in the way of proving that 
such a campaign actually took place is not so much that the 
death of Hophra in battle with Nebuchadnezzar, or his execu- 
tion afterwards, contradicts all authenticated history, as that the 
particular statements of Josephus regarding this campaign, 
both as to the date and the carrying away to Babylon of the Jews 
that had fled to Egypt, are simply conclusions drawn from a 
combination of Jer. xliii. 8-13 and xliv. 30 with Jer. lii. 20; 
besides, the execution of King Hophra by Nebuchadnezzar is 
foretold neither by Jeremiah nor by Ezekiel. Ezekiel, in chap. 
xxix.—xxxii., merely predicts the decline of the Egyptian influ- 
ence, the breaking of the arm of Pharaoh, te. of his military 
power, and his fall into Sheol; but he does it in so ideal a 
manner, that even the words of xxx. 13, “there shall be no more 
a prince out of the land of Egypt,”—i.e. Egypt shall lose all her 
princes, just as her idols have been destroyed,—even these words 
cannot well be applied to the execution of Pharaoh-Hophra 
But Jeremiah, in chap. sliii. and in xlvi. 13 ff., predicts merely 
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the downfall of the pride and power of Pharaoh, and the con- 
quest, devastation, and spoiling of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. 
And even‘in the words of xliv. 30, “I (Jahveh) will deliver 
Pharaoh-Hophra into the hand of his enemies, and of those 
who seek his life, just as I delivered Zedekiah the king of 
Judah into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar his enemy, and of 
those who sought after his life,” there is nothing definitely 
stated regarding Hophra’s being executed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
or killed in battle with him. Such a reference cannot be made 
out from the words, even though we lay no emphasis on the 
plural “his enemies,” in contrast with the expression “ Nebu- 
chadnezzar his enemy,” and, according to xlvi. 26, understand 
Nebuchadnezzar and his servants as being included under the 
“enemies;” for certainly Zedekiah was not killed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but merely taken prisoner and carried to Babylon. 
Besides, there was no need of special proof that the prophecies 
of Jeremiah regarding Egypt declare much more important 
matters than merely an expedition of Chaldean soldiers to 
Egypt, as well as the plunder of some cities and the carrying 
away of the Jews who resided there; and that, in chap. xliv., 
what the Jews who went to Egypt against the will of God are 
threatened with, is not transportation to Babylon, but destruction 
in Egypt by sword, hunger, and pestilence, until only a few 
individuals shall escape, and these shall return to Judah (xliv. 
14, 27, 28). 
But if we compare with the prophecy of Jeremiah in chap. 
xliii. 8-13, and in xlvi. 13-26, that of Ezekiel in chap. xxix. 
17-21, which was uttered or composed in the twenty-seventh 
-year of the captivity of Jehoiachin, i.e. in the year 573, 
it becomes abundantly evident that Nebuchadnezzar cannot 
have invaded and conquered Egypt before that year, and not 
till after the fall of Tyre, which immediately ensued. And 
that this was actually the case, is put beyond doubt by thie 
statement of Herodotus, ii. 161 ff., regarding Apriés, that he 
lost his throne and his life in consequence of being defeated in 
battle: with the Cyrenians. What Herodotus assigns as the 
cause of the fall of Apriés, is insufficient to account for the 
unhappy end of this king. Herodotus himself states, ii. 169, 
that the Egyptians were filled with the most intense hatred 
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against Apriés; the monuments also bear witness to this fact. 
This bitter feeling must have had a deeper source than merely 
the unsuccessful issue of a war with Cyrene; it receives its 
explanation only when we find that Apriés, by his attempts 
against Nebuchadnezzar, had deserved and brought on the 
subjugation of Egypt by the king of Babylon; cf. Havernick 
on Ezekiel, p. 500. By sending an auxiliary army to Judah, 
for the purpose of driving back the Chaldeans, and by forming 
an expedition to Cyprus and the cities of Phoenicia, which was 
evidently directed against the establishment of the Chaldean 
power in Pheenicia, Apriés had so provoked the king of Babylon, 
that the latter, immediately after the subjugation of Tyre, entered 
on the campaign against Egypt, which he invaded, subdued, and 
spoiled, without, however, killing the king; him he preferred 
allowing to rule on, but as his vassal, and under the promise 
that he would recognise his authority and pay tribute, just as 
had been done with King Jehoiakim when Jerusalem was first 
taken. If all this actually took place (which we may well 
assume), Apriés might probably have begun another war against 
Cyrene, after the Chaldeans had departed, in the hope of pro- 
curing some small compensation to the Egyptians for the defeat 
they had suffered from the Chaldeans, by subduing that pro. 
vince in the west; in this war the king might have lost his life, 
as Herodotus relates, through want of success in his attempt. 
In this way, the account of Herodotus regarding the death of 
Apriés quite agrees with the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But that Herodotus makes no mention of the conquest 
of Egypt, is sufficiently accounted for when we remember that 
he derived his information from the stories of the priests, who 
carefully omitted all mention of a struggle between Egypt and 
the power of Chaldea, since this had ended in the humiliation of 
Egypt; hence also mention was made only of the victories and 
mighty deeds of Necho 11., while his defeat at Carchemish was 
passed over in silence. 


Chap. xliv. Warning against Idolatry, and Intimaiion of its 
Punishment. 


When the Jews had settled down in Egypt in different 
places, they betook themselves zealously to the worship of the 
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queen of. heaven ; to this they were probably induced by the 
example of the heathen round about them, and by the vain 
expectation of thereby promoting their interests as members of 
the community (cf. ver. 17 ff.). Accordingly, when all the 
people who were living here and there through the country 
had assembled in Upper Egypt (ver. 15) for the celebration 

of a festival, the prophet seized the opportunity of setting 
' before them, in an earnest manner, the ruinous consequences 
of their doings. First of all, he reminds them of the judg- 
ments which they and their fathers, by their continued apostasy 
from the Lord, and by their idolatry, had brought on Jeru- 
salem and Judah (vers. 2-7) ; and he warns them not to bring 
destruction on the remnant of Judah still left, by continuing. 
in their idolatry (vers. 8-10). The threatening also is ex- 
pressed, that the Lord will destroy all those who marched to 
Egypt with the sword, famine, and pestilence (vers. 11-14). 
But the whole assembly declare to him that they will not obey 
his word, but persist in worshipping the queen of heaven; 
alleging that their fathers prospered so long as they honoured 
her, and war and famine had come on them only after they 
ceased to do so (vers. 15-19). Jeremiah refutes this false 
notion (vers. 20-23), and once more solemnly announces to 
them the sentence of destruction by sword and famine in 
Egypt. As a sign that the Lord will keep His word, he finally 
predicts that King Hophra shall be delivered into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ver. 1. “The word that came to Jeremiah regarding all the 
Jews who were living in the land of Egypt, who dwelt in 
Migdol, in Tahpanhes, in Noph, and in the land of Pathros.” 
From this heading .we perceive that those who (according to 
chap. xliii.) had gone to Egypt, had settled there in various parts 
of the country, and that the following denunciations, which 
at the same time form his last prophecy, were uttered a long 
time after that which is given in xliii. 8-13 as having been 
delivered at Tahpanhes.. The date of it cannot, indeed, be 
determined exactly. From the threatening that King Hophra 
shall be delivered over to the power of Nebuchadnezzar (vers. 
24-30), only this much is clear, that Egypt was not yet 
occupied by the Chaldeans, which, as we have shown above 
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(p. 154), did not take place before the year 572. But it by no 
means follows from this that Jeremiah did not utter these words 
of threatening till shortly before this event. He may have 
done so even five or ten years before, in the period between 
585 and 580, as we have already observed on p.17,vol.i. The 
Jews had settled down, not merely in the two northern frontier 
towns, Migdol (i.e. Magdolo, Maydenos, according to the Itiner. 
Anton., twelve Roman miles from Pelusium, Copt. Meschtdl, 
Egypt. Ma’ktr, the most northerly place in Egypt; see on 
Ezek. xxix. 10) and Tahpanhes (i.e. Daphne, see on xliii. 7), 
but also in more inland places, in Noph (i.e. Memphis, see on 
ii, 16) and the land of Pathros (LXX. IaGouvpns, Egypt. 
Petorés, i.e. Southland, viz. Upper Egypt, the Thebais of the 
Greeks and Romans; see on Ezek. xxix. 14). The word of 
the Lord runs as follows :-— 

Vers. 2-14. The warning and threatening—“ Thus saith 
Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel: Ye yourselves have seen 
all the evil which I have brought on Jerusalem, and on all the 
cities of Judah; and, behold, they are a desolation this day, 
and there is no inhabitant in them; Ver. 3. Because of their 
wickedness which they have done, by provoking me through 
going to burn incense, (and) to serve other gods whom they 
knew not, (neither) they (nor) ye, nor your fathers. Ver. 4. 
And I sent unto yon all my servants the prophets, rising early 
and sending (them), to say, Do not this abominable thing which 
T hate. Ver. 5. But they did not hear, nor inclined their ear 
to turn from their wickedness, by not burning incense to other 
gods. Ver. 6. Therefore my wrath and mine anger poured 
itself out, and burned up the cities of Judah and the streets 
of Jerusalem; so that they have become a desolation and a 
waste, as at this day. Ver. 7. Now therefore thus saith 
Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel: Why do ye great evil 
against your souls, by cutting of from yourselves man and 
woman, child and suckling, out of the midst of Judah, sc 
leaving no remnant for yourselves; Ver. 8. Through provoking 
me by the works of your hands, burning incense to other gods 
in the land of Egypt, whither ye have gone to sojourn, that ye 
might bring destruction on yourselves, and that ye might 
become a curse and a reproach among all the nations of the 
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earth? Ver. 9. Have ye forgotten the evil deeds of your 
fathers, and the evil deeds of the kings of Judah, and the evil 
deeds of their wives, and your own evil deeds, and the evil deeds 
of: your wives, which they committed in the land of Judah and 
on the streets of Jerusalem? Ver. 10. They have not been 
contrite to this day, and are not afraid, nor do they walk in my 
law, and in my statutes, which I have set before you and before 
your fathers. Ver. 11. Therefore thus saith Jahveh of hosts, 
the God of Israel: Behold, I will set my face against you for 
evil, and to cut off all Judah. Ver. 12. And I will take the 
remnant of Judah, that have set their faces to go to the land of 
Egypt in order to sojourn there, and they shall all be consumed; 
in the land of Egypt shall they fall, by sword and famine shall 
they be consumed; small and great, by sword and famine shall 
they die, and they shall become an execration and an astonish- 
ment, and a curse and a reproach. Ver. 13. And I will punish 
those who dwell in the land of Egypt, as I punished Jerusalem, 
by sword, and famine, and pestilence. Ver. 14. There shall not 
be. one escaped or left to the remnant of Judah that came 
to sojourn there in the land of Egypt, so as to return to the 
land of Judah, whither they long to return and dwell; for 
they shall not return except [as] escaped ones.” 

In order to make an impression on the people by his warn- 
ing against idolatry, Jeremiah begins his address with a refer- - 
ence to the great calamity which the fathers have brought on 
the kingdom of Judah through their continued idolatry (vers. 
2-6). ‘Ye have seen all the evil,” etc.; all the cities are laid 
waste and depopulated, because their inhabitants have roused 
the anger of the Lord, and have not let themselves be dis- 
suaded by the admonitions of the prophets whom God has 
sent. “This day,” i.e. now, at present. On ver. 3, cf. xi. 17, 
xix. 4, xxxii. 32, etc.; and as to the meaning of "?, see on 
i. 16. In ver. 3 the address becomes more direct, through 
the change into the second person, “ye;” the audience then 
present only continue these sins of their fathers. On ver. 4, 
ef. vii. 25, xxv. 4, etc. MN MayAN 135, “ the thing of this 
abomination,” which is equivalent to “this abominable idol- 
try.” 23 serves to render the subject more prominent, as 
in Judg. xix. 24. On ver. 6, cf. xlii. 18, vii. 20. The wrath 
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of God burned in the cities, for the fire of destruction was a 
manifestation of the divine wrath. As to 737 O°, see on 
xi. 5. In vers. 7-10 follows the application of what has been 
said to those present, who are asked how they come to continue 
in the old sins, to their own destruction, “ doing evil in regard 
to your souls,” te. for the injury, destruction of your souls, 
yourself; cf. xxvi. 19, where ‘sy stands for ‘3 x. This is 
immediately afterwards more exactly specified by ‘In nM37, to 
exterminate the whole of you, without an exception. As to 
the enumeration “man and woman,” etc., cf. 1 Sam. xv. 3, 
xxii. 19. The infs. 2>'y20? and 1p are used as gerundives : 
“inasmuch as (through this that) ye provoke me.” ‘For the 
expression “ the works of your hands,” see on i. 16. In ver. 8, 
an object must be supplied from ver. 7 for the expression 
asd man wn? ; for, to take 039 (with Hitzig) in a reflexive 
sense is a very harsh construction. On ‘1 ndbpd, ef. xlii. 
18, xxvi. 6. The answer to the question now asked follows 
in vers. 9 and 10, in the form of the further question, whether 
they have forgotten those former sins, and that these sins 
have been the cause of the evil which has befallen the land. 
The interrogation expresses the reproach that they have been 
able to forget both, as is evidenced by their continuance in sin. 
In ver. 9, the expression “the evil deeds of his wives” (1'W2) is 
remarkable. Hitzig and Nagelsbach, following Kimchi, refer 
the suffix to the kings, since there was always but one king at 
atime. But this is an unnatural explanation ; the suffix refers 
to Judah as a nation, and is used in order to comprehend the 
wives of the fathers and of the kings together. It is quite 
arbitrary in Ewald and Graf to change 2 to ™¥, following 
the LXX. rév dpydvrav iyev ; for these translators have 
mutilated the text by the omission of the following O2>°NiN nx. 
2 nin is not merely conserved, but even required, by NX} 
nv nin. But the prophet gives special prominence to the 
evil deeds of the wives, since it was they who were most 
zealous in worshipping the queen of heaven; cf. vers. 15 and 
19, 3X37 N?, “they have not been crushed,” viz. by repentance 
and sorrow for these sins. The transition to the third person 
is not merely accounted for by the. fact that the subject treated 
of is the sins of the fathers and of the present generation,—for, 
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as is shown by the expression “ till this day,” the prophet has 
chiefly his own contemporaries in view; but he speaks of these 
in the third person, to signify the indignation with which he 
turns away from men so difficult to reform. On the expres- 
sion, “they had not walked in my law,” cf. xxvi. 4, ix. 12. 
For this the Lord will punish them severely, vers. 11-14. All 
those who have fled to Egypt, with the intention of remaining 
there, will be quite exterminated. On “ Behold, I will set my 
face,” etc., cf. xxi. 10. “For evil” is more exactly defined by 
“to cut off all Judah,” i.e. those of Judah who are in Egypt, 
not those who are in Babylon. This limitation of the words 
“all Judah” is necessarily required by the context, and is 
plainly expressed in ver. 12, where “ Judah” is specified as 
“the remnant of Judah that were determined to go to Egypt.” 
‘nnpd has the meaning of taking away, as in xv.15. 55 38m 
are to be taken by themselves; and O”¥9 7/183, as is shown by 
the accents, is to be attached to what follows, on which, too, 
the emphasis is placed; in like manner, ‘\) 3203 are to be 
attached to the succeeding verb. The arrangement of the - 
words, like the accumulation of sentences all expressing the 
same meaning, reveals the spirit of the address in which God 
vents His wrath. On “they shall become an execration,” etc., 
see xlii, 18. In vers. 13, 14, the threatened extermination is 
further set forth. Those who dwell in'Egypt shall be punished 
with sword, famine, and plague, like Jerusalem. The inhabit- 
ants of Egypt generally are meant; and by the judgment 
which is to fall on that country, the remnant of Judah there 
shall be so completely destroyed, that none shall escape. The 
leading member of the sentence is continued by 3A, “and 
that they should return to the land of Judah, after which their 
soul longs, that they may live there.” A reason is further 
assigned, and with this the address, reduced within becoming 
limits, concludes: “for there shall return none except (O8 *3) 
fugitives,” i.e. except a few individual fugitives who shall come 
back. This last clause shows that we are not to understand 
the declaration “ none shall escape” in the strictest meaning of 
the words. Those who escape and return to Judah shall be 
so few, in comparison with those who shall perish in Egypt, 
as to be quite inconsiderable. Cf. the like instance of a 
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seeming contradiction in vers. 27, 28. On DW52"N Nb, cf. 
xxii. 27. 

Vers. 15-19. The answer of the people to this threatening 
address.—Ver. 15. “Then all the men who knew that their 
wives burned incense to other gods, and all the women stand- 
ing [there], a great multitude, and all the people who dwelt in 
the land of Egypt, in Pathros, answered Jeremiah, saying, 
Ver. 16. [As for] the word which thou hast spoken unto us in 
the name of Jahveh, we will not hearken unto thee: Ver. 17. 
But we will certainly perform every word that has proceeded 
out of our own mouth, by burning incense to the queen of 
heaven, and pouring out libations to her, just as we have done, 
we and our fathers, our kings and our princes, in the cities of 
Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem; and we were filled 
with bread, and became prosperous, and saw no evil. Ver. 18. 
But since we ceased to offer incense to the queen of heaven, 
and to pour out libations to her, we have been in want of 
everything, and are consumed by sword and famine. Ver. 19. 
And when we [women] have been burning incense to the 
queen of heaven, and poured out libations to her, have we 
made cakes to her without our husbands, making an image 
of her, and offering libations to her?” To the word of the 
prophet the men and women oppose their pretended experi- 
ence, that the adoration of the queen of heaven has brought 
them comfort and prosperity, while the neglect of this worship, 
on the other hand, has brought want and misfortune. No 
doubt they inferred this, by the argument post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc, from the fact that, after idolatry had been rooted out by 
Josiah, adversity had befallen the land of Judah; while, up 
’ till that time, the kingdom of Judah had been independent, 
and, for more than a century before, had been spared the suf- 
fering of misfortune. Thus, through their blindness, peculiar 
to the natural man, they had overlooked the minor transient 
evils with which the Lord visits His people when they sin. Not 
till near the end of Josiah’s reign did misfortune fall on Judah: 
this was when the Egyptian army, under Pharaoh-Necho, 
marched through Palestine ; Josiah was slain in the battle he 
had lost, the land was laid waste by the enemy, and its in- 
habitants perished by sword and famine. In ver. 15, those 
VOL. II. L 
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who are represented speaking are all the men who knew of . 
their wives’ idolatry, i.e. who permitted it, and all the women, 
“a great company,” z.e. gathered together in great numbers, 
and all the rest of the people who lived in Egypt. The speci- 
fication “in Pathros” is not in apposition te the words “in the 
land of Egypt,” but belongs to the verb 2"; it tells where 
the gathering took place, viz. in a district of Upper Egypt. 
From the presence of a large number of women, we may con- 
clude that the assembly was a festival in honour of the queen 
of heaven. The former portion of ver. 16 forms an absolute 
clause, from 7279 to “ OW3, “ as regards the word which... 
we will not listen to thee,” i.e. with regard to this word we obey 
_ thee not. The expression, “the word which has gone forth 
‘ out of our mouth,” points to the uttering of vows: cf. Num. 
' xxx. 8,13; Deut. xxiii, 24. ‘In qx zirbs means “ all that 
' we have uttered as a vow,” every vow to offer incense, etc., i.e. 
- to present meat and drink offerings to the queen of heaven,— 
’ that shall we keep, fulfil, as we and our fathers have done in 
' the land of Judah. On this mode of worship, cf. vii. 17 f., and 
the remarks there made. “And we were satisfied with bread, ig 
i.e. in consequence of this worship we had amply sufficient food. 
Dr2ib, “ good,” well, comfortable; cf. xxii. 16. m }2, “from 
that time” =since. 9 is for 4A, from DA, as in Num. . 
xvii. 28; cf. Ewald, §197,a. To this statement on the part 
of the men, the women further add, ver. 19, that they do not 
engage in this sacrificial worship or prepare the sacrificial 
cakes without their husbands, i.e. without their knowledge and 
approval. This is put forward by the women in the way of 
self-vindication ; for, according to the law, Num. xxx. 9 ff, 
the husband could annul, ie. declare not binding, any vow 
which had been made by his wife without his knowledge. - 
Although it is women who are speaking, the mase. DDPo is 
used as being the gender which most commonly occurs; it also 
pretty often stands for the feminine. The inj. constr. 720: 
(with ?) is here employed, in conformity with later usage, 
instead of the inf, abs., for the finite verb, by way of continua- 
tion; cf. Ewald, § 351,¢, where, however, many passages 
have been set down as falling under this rule that demand a 
different explanation. The meaning of nayynd is disputed ; the 
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final nis a suffix, written with Raphe, though Mappik also 
occurs in some mss. The Hiphil of this verb is found else- 
where only in Ps. Ixxviii. 40, and there in the signification of 
vexing, grieving, like the Piel in Isa. Ixiii. 10, Ps. lvi. 6. 
Ewald translates “in order to move her,” i.e. make her well- 
disposed,—but quite arbitrarily, for to provoke is the very 
opposite of rendering propitious. The verb 33 also signifies 
“to form, shape,” Job x. 8; and in this sense the Hiphil is 
used here, “in order to put them into shape,” i.e. to form the 
moon-goddess (queen of heaven) in or on the sacrificial cakes 
(Kimchi, Raschi, Dahler, Maurer, Graf, etc.). The sacrificial 
cakes (D'R3, see on vii. 18) probably had the form of a crescent, 
or even of the full moon, like the ceAjvas of the Greeks, which 
used to be offered in Athens at the time of the full moon in the 
month of Munychion, to Artemis, as goddess of the moon; cf. 
Hermann, gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der Giriechen, 2 Ausg. 
S. 146, Anm. 13, u. S. 414. 

Vers. 20-23. Refutation of these statements of the people.— 
Ver. 20. “ And Jeremiah spake to all the people, to the men 
and women, and to all the people that had given him answer, 
saying, Ver. 21. Did not the incense-burning which ye per- 
formed in the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem, 
ye and your fathers, your kings and your princes, and the 
‘people of the land,—did not Jahveh remember them, and did it 
not arise in His mind? Ver. 22. And Jahveh could no longer 
endure it, because of the wickedness of your deeds, because of 
the abominations which ye committed ; thus your land became 
a desolation, and a waste, and a curse, without an inhabitant, 
as at this day. Ver. 23. Because ye burned incense and sinned 
against Jahveh, and did not hearken to the voice of Jahveh, 
and in His law, in His statutes, and in His testimonies ye walked 
not; therefore this evil hath befallen you, as at.this day.” 
Jeremiah answers them that their idol-worship, by which they 
have provoked the Lord their God, is the very cause of the 
misfortune that has befallen them, because God could no 
longer endure this abomination which they would not forsake. 
‘p9 is a noun, “the burning of incense,” which includes, 
besides, all the other elements of idolatrous worship; hence 
the word is resumed, at the close, under the plur. Onis, “ these 
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things.” nbymi is 3d pers.’sing. neut., lit. “ it has come into His 
mind,” t.e. He has carefully considered it, and that in the way 
of punishment, for He could no longer endure such abomina- 
tion. The imperf. 52¥ is used for the historic tense (imperf. 
with 1 consec.), because the 1 would necessarily be separated 
from the verb by the Nd; and it is employed instead of the 
perfect, which we would be inclined to expect after the pre- 
ceding "21, since that which is treated of is something that 
endures for a considerable time; cf. Ewald, § 346, . On the 
expression “ because of the evil,” etc., cf. xxi. 12, iv. 4, ete. ; 
on the last clause in ver. 22, cf. vers. 6 and 12.—Ver. 23 is an 
emphatic and brief repetition of what has already been said. 
MNP is for AXP, as in Deut. xxxi. 29: cf. Gesenius, § 74, 
note 1; Ewald, § 194, 6. 

Vers. 24-30. Announcement of the punishment for this 
tdolatry.—Ver. 24. “ And Jeremiah said unto all the people, 
and unto all the women, Hear the word of Jahveh, -all of 
Judah that are in the land of Egypt; Ver. 25. Thus saith 
Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel: Ye and your wives have 
both spoken with your mouth, and fulfilled it with your hands, 
saying, We will assuredly perform our vows which we have 
vowed, by burning incense to the queen of heaven, and by 
pouring out libations to her: ye will by all means perform 
your vows, and carry out your vows. Ver. 26. Therefore 
hear the word of Jahveh, all Judah that dwell in the land of 
Egypt: Behold, I have sworn by my great name, saith Jahveh, 
truly my name shall no more be named in the mouth of any 
man of Judah, saying, ‘As the Lord Jahveh liveth,’ in all the 
land of Egypt. Ver. 27. Behold, I will watch over them for 
evil, and not for good; and all the men of Judah that are in 
the land of Egypt shall be consumed by the sword and by 
famine, till they are annihilated. Ver. 28. And those who 
escape the sword shall return out of the land of Egypt to 
the land of Judah, a small number; and all the remnant of 
Judah, that went to the land of Egypt to sojourn there, shall 
‘know whose word shall stand, mine or theirs. Ver. 29. And 
this shall be the sign to you, saith Jahveh, that I will punish 
you in this place, that ye may know that my words shall surely 
rise up against you for evil: Ver. 30. Thus hath Jahveh 
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_ spoken, Behold, I will give Pharaoh-Hophra into the hand of 
his enemies, and into the hand of those who seek his life, just 
as I have given Zedekiah the king of Judah into the hand of 
Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, who was his enemy, and 
sought his life.” 

After refuting the false assertion of the people, Jeremiah 
once more announces to them, on behalf of God, in the most 
solemn manner, the punishment of extermination by sword and 
famine in Egypt; this he does for the purpose of giving the 
greatest possible emphasis to his warning against persevering 
in idolatry. For substance, this announcement is similar to 
that of vers. 11-14, but the expression is stronger. Even in 
the summary account of their offences, ver. 25, the words are 
so chosen and arranged as to bring out clearly the determina- 
tion of the people to persevere in worshipping the queen of 
heaven. “As for you and your wives, ye have spoken with 
your mouth and fulfilled it with your hand” (on the Vav conséc. 
attached to 72737N, cf. Ewald, § 344, 5), t.e. ye have uttered vows - 
and then carried them out; for ye say, We must keep the vows 
that we have vowed. It is to be observed that the verbs 17727", 
and in the concluding portion 729°PA and 7A, are feminine, 
since the address chiefly applies to the wives, who clung most 
tenaciously to idolatry. In the clause ‘In MID°PA OPN, “ye will 
make your vows and perform them,” there is unmistakeable irony, 
in which the reference is to the wilfulness of the people in this 
idolatry. This é6cdoOpncxela .is shown by the inf. abs. 0°29, 
which strengthens 72°pA. “To establish vows,” i.e. to make 
them, was not a thing commanded, but left to one’s free deter- 
mination. Hence, also, no appeal to the maxim that vows 
which have been made or uttered must be fulfilled, can justify 
the making of the vows. The form 735°?F for 120pA is an 
unusual one; and the * which the Hirik takes after it is occa- 
sioned by the form opt; cf. Ewald, § 196, c—The announcement 
of the punishment is introduced by a solemn oath on the part of 
God. Jahveh swears by His great name, i.e. as the one who 
has shown Himself God by His mighty deeds—who has the. 
power of keeping His word. The name is, of course, only a 
manifestation of His existence. O% as a particle used in swear- 
ing = certainly not. His name shall no more be named in the 
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mouth of any Jew in the land of Egypt, i.e. be used in assevera- 
tions, because all the Jews in Egypt shall be exterminated. On 
the expression, “ Behold, I will watch over them,” etc., cf. xxxi. 
28 and xxi. 10. In ver. 28, it is more exactly stated that only 
a few individuals shall escape the sword and return to Judah ; 
thus, no one shall remain behind in Egypt. By this judgment, 
all the remnant of Judah that went to Egypt shall find out 
whose word—Jahveh’s or theirs—will endure, t.e. prove true. 
DMND4 "329 properly depends on 134, “the word from me or from 
them” (the people). —Ver. 29. In ‘confirmation of this threaten- 
ing, the Lord gives them another sign which, when it is fulfilled, 
will let them know that the destruction announced to them shall . 
certainly befall them. The token consists in the giving up of 
King Hophra into the hand of his enemies. As certainly as 
this shall take place, so certainly shall the extermination of the 
Jews in Egypt ensue. The name 375M is rendered Ovd¢pus in 
Manetho, in the classical writers ’Ampins, Apriés, who, accord- 
- ing to Herodotus (ii. 161), reigned twenty-five years, but 
nineteen according to Manetho (cf. Boeckh, Manetho, etc., p. 
341 ff.). His death took place in the year 570 B.c. This date 
is reached by a comparison of the following facts :—Cambyses 
conquered Egypt in the year 525; and in the preceding year 
Amasis had died, after a reign of forty-four years (Herod. iii. 
10). Hence Amasis—who took Apriés prisoner, and gave 
him up to the common people, who killed him (Herod. ii. 
161-163, 169)—must have commenced his reign in the year 
570. On the death of Apriés, or Hophra, cf. the explanation 
given on p. 154 f., where we have shown that the words, “I will 
give him into the hand of his enemies, and of those who seek his 
life,” when compared with what is said of Zedekiah, “ into the 
hand of Nebuchadnezzar his enemy,” do not require us to 
assume that Hophra was killed by Nebuchadnezzar, and can 
very well be harmonized with the notice of Herodotus regarding 
. the death of this king. 

Hitzig and Graf have taken objection to this sign given by 
Jeremiah, and regard vers. 29, 30 as a spurious vaticinium ex 
eventu, the work of another hand. The reasons they urge are, 
that it is scarcely possible Jeremiah could have lived till 570; 
that ver. 29 f. would be the only place where Jeremiah offered 
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such a criterion ; and that, even as it is, these verses contain 
nothing original, but, by their stiff and lifeless parallelism, are 
easily seen to be an artificial conclusion. Of these three argu- 
ments, the last can prove nothing, since it is merely a subjective 
opinion on an esthetic point. The second, again, rather declares _ 
for than against the genuineness. For “if it were not Jere- 
miah’s usual, elsewhere, to offer some criterion, then such an 
interpolation would have been all the more carefully avoided ” 
(Nagelsbach). Of course we do not find any other signs of this 
kind in Jeremiah; but it does not follow from this that he 
could not offer such a thing in a special case. Yet the ground 
taken up by Niagelsbach, as sufficient to establish this position, 
seems quite untenable, viz. that the announcement of the fate 
in store for the king must have been the answer of the true God 
to the presumptuous boast of Apriés, mentioned by Herodotus, 
“ that even God could not dethrone him, so firmly did he think 
he was established :” this view of the matter seems too remote 
from the object of Jeremiah’s address. And finally, the first- 
named objection receives importance only on the supposition 
that “an event which was intended to serve as nix, a sign or 
criterion, must be something that was to happen immediately, 
or within a brief appointed period of time, so that a person 
might be able, from the occurrence of the one, to conclude that 
what had been foretold about a later period would as certainly 
take place” (Graf). But there are no sufficient grounds for 
this hypothesis. If no definite time be fixed for the occurrence 
of this sign, then it niay not appear till a considerable time 
afterwards, and yet be a pledge for the occurrence of what was 
predicted for a still later period. That Jeremiah lived till the . 
year 570 is certainly not inconceivable, but it is not likely that. 
he uttered the prophecy now before us at the advanced age of 
nearly eighty years. Now, if his address is allowed to be a real 
prophecy, and not a mere vaticinium ex eventu, as Hitzig, look- 
ing from his dogmatic standpoint, considers it, then it must 
have been uttered before the year 570; but whether this was 
two, or five, or ten years before, makes no material difference. 
The address itself contains nothing to justify the assumption of 
Graf, that it is closely connected with the prophecy in xliii. 
8-13, and with the warning against the migration into Egypt, 
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chap. xlii. That the Jews spoken of had not been long in 
Egypt, cannot be inferred from vers. 8, 12, and 18; on the 
contrary, the fact that they had settled down in different parts 
of Egypt, and had assembled at Pathros for a festival, shows 
_ that they had been living there for a considerable time before. 
Nor does it follow, from the statement in ver. 14 that they 
longed to return to Judah, that they had gone to Egypt some 
months before. The.desire to return into the land of their 
fathers remains, in a measure, in tne heart of the Jew even at 
the present day. After all, then, no valid reason can be assigned 
for doubting the genuineness of these verses. 

On the fulfilment ofthese threatenings Nigelsbach remarks : 
“Every one must be struck on finding that, in chap. xliv., the 
extermination of the Jews who dwelt in Egypt is predicted ; 
while some centuries later, the Jews in Egypt were very 
numerous, and that country formed a central point for the 
Jewish exiles (cf. Herzog, Real-Encycl. xvii. S. 285). Alexander 
the Great found so many Jews in Egypt, that he peopled with 
Jews, in great measure, the city he had founded and called 
after himself (cf. Herzog, i. S. 235). How did these Jews get to 
Egypt? Whence the great number of Jews whom Alexander 
found already in Egypt? I am inclined to think that we must 
consider them, for the most part, as the descendants of those 
who had come into the country with Jeremiah. But, according 
to this view of the matter, Jeremiah’s prophecy has not been 
fulfilled.” Néagelsbach therefore thinks we must assume that 
idolatrous worship, through time, almost entirely ceased among 
the exiled Jews in Egypt as it did among those in Babylon, and 
that the Lord then, in return, ‘as regards the penitents, repented 
of the evil which He had spoken against them (xxvi. 13, 19). 
But this whole explanation is fundamentally wrong, since the 
assertion, that Alexander the Great found so many Jews in 
Egypt, that with them mainly he peopled the city of Alexandria 
which he had founded, is contrary to historic testimony. In 
Herzog (Real-Encycl. i. S. 235), to which Nagelsbach refers for 
proof on the point, nothing of the kind is to be found, but 
rather the opposite, viz. the following: “Soon after the founda- 
tion of Alexandria by Alexander the Great, this city became not 
merely the centre of Jewish Hellenism in Egypt, but generally 
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speaking the place of union between Oriental and Occidental 
Jews. The external condition of the Jews of Alexandria must, 
on the whole, be characterized as highly prosperous. The first 
Jewish settlers had, indeed, been compelled by Alexander the 
Great to take up their residence in the city (Josephus, Antt. 
xv. 3. 1); so, too, were other Jews, by Ptolemy 1. or Lagi (ibid. 
xii. 2.4). But both of these monarchs granted them the same 
rights and privileges as the Macedonians, including Greek 
citizenship ; and in consequence of the extremely advantageous 
position of the city, it speedily increased in importance. A still 
larger number, therefore, soon went thither of their own accord, 
and adopted the Greek language.” In this account, the quota- 
tion from Josephus, Antt. xv. 3. 1, is certainly incorrect ; for 
neither is there in that passage any testimony borne to the 
measures attributed to Alexander, nor are there any other 
historical testimonies given from antiquity. But as little can — 
we find any proofs that Alexander the Great found so many 
Jews in Egypt that he could, to a large extent, people with 
‘them the city he had founded. It is merely testified by 
Josephus (Antt. xi. 8. 5), and by Hecatzus in Josephus 
(contra Ap. i. 22; p. 457, ed. Haverc.), that Alexander had 
Jewish soldiers in his army; it is further evident, from a notice 
in Josephus, de bell. Jud. ii. 18. 7, contra Ap. ii. 4 (cf. Curtius 
Rufus, iv. 8), that the newly founded city, even under Alexan- 
der, immediately after it was commenced, and still more under 
Ptolemy Lagi (cf. Josephus, Anté. xii. 1, and Hecateus in Jos. — 
contra Ap. i. 22, p. 455), attracted a constantly increasing 
multitude of Jewish immigrants. This same Ptolemy, after 
having subdued Phoenicia and Coele-Syria in the year 320, and 
taken Jerusalem also, it would seem, by a stratagem on a 
Sabbath day, transported many captives and hostages out of 
“ the whole country into Egypt; many, too, must have been sold 
at that time as slaves to the inhabitants of such a wealthy 
country as Egypt: see a statement in the book of Aristeas, at 
the end of Havercamp’s edition of Josephus, ii. p. 104. In the 
same place, and in Josephus’ Antt. xii. 1, Ptolemy is said to 
have armed 30,000 Jewish soldiers, placed them as garrisons in 
the fortresses, and granted them all the rights of Macedonian 
citizens (tcomroAurela). Ewald well says, History of the People 
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of Israel, vol. iv. of second edition, p. 254: “ When we further 
take into consideration, that, in addition to all other -similar 
disasters which had previously befallen them, many Jews were 
removed to Egypt (especially by Ochus, after Egypt had been 
reconquered), we can easily explain how Ptolemy Philadelphus 
can be said to have liberated 100,000 Egyptian Jews. Aristeas’ 
Book, p.. 105.” This much, at least, is proved by these various 
notices,—that, in order to understand how such a vast increase 
took place in the number of the Jews in Egypt, we do not need 
to regard them as the descendants of those who removed thithér 
with Jeremiah, and so to question the fulfilment of the prophecy 
now before us. Jeremiah does not, of course, threaten with 
destruction all those Jews who live in Egypt, but only those who 
at that time went thither against the divine will, and there - 
persevered in their idolatry. We do not know how great 
may have been the number of these immigrants, but they could 
hardly exceed two thousand,—perhaps, indeed, there were not 
so many. All these, as had been foretold them, may have 
perished in the conquest of Egypt by the Chaldeans, and. after- 
wards, through the sword, famine, and pestilence; for the 
myriads of Jews in Egypt at the time of Ptolemy Lagi could 
easily have removed thither during the period of 250 years 
intermediate between the immigration in Jeremiah’s time and 
the foundation of Alexandria, partly as prisoners and slaves, 
partly through voluntary settlement. 


Chap. xlv. A Promise addressed to Baruch. 


Ver. 1. “The word which Jeremiah the prophet spake to 
Baruch the son of Neriah, when he wrote these words in a 
book at the mouth of Jeremiah, in the fourth year of Jehoia- 
kim the son of Josiah king of Judah, saying, Ver. 2. Thus 
saith Jahveh, the God of Israel, to thee, OQ Baruch: Ver. 3. 
Thou saidst, Woe to me now! for Jahveh hath added sorrow to 
my pain: I am weary with sighing, and no rest do I find. 
Ver. 4. Thus shalt thou say unto him, Thus saith Jahveh: 
Behold, what I have built I will destroy, and what I have 
planted I will pluck up, and, that is the whole earth. Ver. 5. 
And thou seekest great things for thyself; seek them not: for, 
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behold, I will bring evil on all flesh, saith Jahveh; but I will give 
thy life unto thee for booty in all places whither thou shalt go.” 

From the superscription in ver. 1, it appears that this word 
of God came to Baruch through Jeremiah the prophet, in the 
fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim, when Baruch was 
writing out, or had written out, in a book-roll the prophecies 
that had been uttered by Jeremiah up till that time. It is 
not necessarily implied in the infin. 12033 that the word of 
‘God came during the transcription, while he was still engaged 
in writing: it may also mean, “when he was ready with the 
writing,” had got done with it; and Hitzig is wrong when he 
rejects as “ misleading ” the view which Movers takes—“ when 
he had written.” The writing down of the addresses of Jere- 
miah in the year mentioned is related in chap. xxxvi.;, thus the 
substance of this chapter and that of chap. xxxvi. agree. 
“These words” can only be the addresses (words) of Jeremiah 
which Baruch was then writing down. From this, Hitzig, 
Graf, Niagelsbach, and others, infer that this small piece was 
the last in the copy of Jeremiah’s prophecies originally prepared 
under Jehoiakim,—if not of the first one which was intended to 
be read in the temple, at least of the second copy which was. 
made after the former one had been destroyed; and that it was 
only after the collection had been enlarged to the extent of the 
collection handed down to us, that this portion was affixed as 
an appendix to the end of the prophecies of Jeremiah which 
relate to his own country. But this inference is not a valid 
one. “These words” are the addresses of the prophet in 
general, which Baruch wrote down; and that only those which 
were uttered up to the fourth year of Jehoiakim are intended, - 
is implied, not in the demonstrative “these,” but in the date 
given afterwards, by which “these” is further specified. In 
ver. 1 it is merely stated that at that time the word of God, 
given below, came to Jeremiah, and through him to Baruch, 
but not that Baruch wrote down this also on that occasion, 
and appended it to the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies which ~ 
had been prepared at his dictation. It may have been written 
down much later, possibly not till the whole of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies were collected and arranged in Egypt. Moreover, 
the. position occupied by this chapter in the collection shows 
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that this message of comfort to Baruch was added as an ap- 
pendix to those predictions of Jeremiah which concern Judah 
and Israel. 

The occasion for this message of comfort addressed to the 
prophet's attendant is pointed out in ver. 3, in the words which 
Baruch had uttered: “ Woe to me! for Jahveh adds sorrow to 
my pain.” Baruch felt “ pain,” i.e. pain of soul, at the moral 
corruption of the people, their impenitence and obduracy in 
sin and vice, just like the prophet himself, xv. 18. To this 
pain God adds sorrow, by threatening the judgment which 
shall fall on Judah for sin, and which was even then begin- 
ning to break over the land; cf. viii. 18 ff. Baruch sighs over 
this till he is wearied, and finds no rest; cf. Lam. v.5. “I 


_-am weary with my sighing,” is a reminiscence from Ps. vi. 7. 


This sorrow in addition to his pain was not caused in him for 
the first time by writing down the ‘discourses of the prophet, 
but was rather thus freshened and increased. The answer of 
the Lord to this sighing is of a stern character, yet soothing 
for Baruch. The sentence of destruction has been determined 
on. What the Lord has built He will now destroy: it is not 
said why, since the reason was sufficiently known from the 
prophet’s utterances. As to the expression in ver. 4, cf. i. 10, 
xxxi, 28. The destruction regards the whole earth, “ni) 
na rasta, lit. “and as regards the whole earth, it is it,” 
namely that I destroy. On the employment of MN in intro- 
ducing the subject, cf. Dan. ix. 13, Hag. ii. 5, and Ewald, 
§ 277d. rienbp does not mean “the whole land,” but “the 
whole earth:” this is indubitably evident from the parallel 
“upon all flesh,” ver. 5, i.e. the whole of humanity, as in xxv. 
‘31. The sentence is passed on all the earth, in accordance * 
with the announcement made in chap. xxv. 15 ff.—Ver. 5. 
But when the judgment extends over the whole of humanity, 
an individual man cannot ask for anything great. “To seek 
for great things,” te. to ask for things which in general or 
under certain circumstances are unattainable (cf. Ps. cxxxi. 1), 
is here used with reference to worldly prosperity. When the 
whole world is visited with judgment, an individual man must 
not make great demands, but be content with saving his life. 
This is promised to Baruch in ver. 58, to alleviate his pain 
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and sorrow. “To give life to any one for booty,” means to 
let him escape with his life; cf. xxi. 9, xxviii. 2, xxxix. 18. 
In the words, “in all places whither thou shalt go,” it is in- 
timated that he will be obliged to avoid destruction yy flight, 
but will thereby save his life. 


IV. PROPHECIES DIRECTED AGAINST FOREIGN NATIONS.— | 
CHAP. XLVI.—LI. 


Like Amos, Isaiah, and Ezekiel, Jeremiah has uttered pre- 
dictions concerning a number of heathen nations, and incor- 
porated them with the collection of his prophecies regarding 
Judah and Israel. But while in Amos the utterances regarding 
six nations round about the kingdom of God, as representatives 
‘of the whole heathen world, merely pave the way for announcing: 
judgment on Judah and Israel, and are given for the purpose 
of teaching the necessity for judgment on the whole world that 
is opposed to God, in order that the kingdom of God may be 
advanced; Isaiah, on the other hand, when the power of 
Assyria appeared against the kingdom of God, brought for- 
ward the thought, in a pretty long series of oracles against the 
nations, chap. xiii:—xxiii., that all kingdoms and peoples, cities 
and men of the world that had apostatized from God, and still 
continued in apostasy, shall be humbled, and compelled by 
judgments inflicted on them to seek refuge with the God of 
Israel,—to submit to Him, and to offer their gifts for the 
establishment of His kingdom ; and he concludes this announce- 
ment with an apocalyptic description of the judgment on the 
whole earth, and the consummation of the kingdom of God in 
glory, chap. xxiv.-xxvii. The object aimed at by Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah in their oracles against the heathen nations is more 
specific. .Ezekiel, in view of the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the kingdom of Judah, directs a series of oracles against seven 
nations; and in these addresses he predicts the destruction of 
the heathen world, and the fall of all heathen powers into 
Sheol, in order that these may not exult over the fall of the 
people of God, but rather, in the judgment on Israel, recognise 
the omnipotence and justice of the Lord, the Judge of all the 
earth. And Jeremiah, in his addresses to the nations, chap. 
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xlvi.-li., merely brings out more fully ‘the execution of that 
sentence which he had already proclaimed (chap. xxv.) to all the 
peoples and kingdoms of the earth, shortly before the appear- 
ance of Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim’s reign. The multitude of nations and 
tribes, far and near, to which, in xxv. 17-26, he gives the cup 
of the divine wrath out of Jahveh’s hand, is in chap. xlvi.—li. 
reduced to nine nations; and these are named in such order, 
that here, as there (chap. xxv.), Egypt heads the list (chap. 
xlvi.), while Babylon closes it (chap. 1., li.). Of the rest of 
these nations, those related to Israel, viz. Moabites, Ammon- 
ites, and Edomites, have special prophecies addressed to them, 
chap. xlviii. and xlix. 1-22; but the others are more sum- 
marily addressed. Thus, in the oracle pronounced against the 
Philistines, the Phcenicians also (Tyre and Sidon) are threat- 
ened with extermination (chap. xlvii.); the many Arabian 
tribes severally named in chap. xxv. are comprehended under 
the general designations “Kedar” and “the kingdoms of 
Hazor” (xlix. 28-33); while the kingdoms of the north are 
represented by Damascus (xlix. 23-27), and the distant nations 
of the east (Media and Elam) by Elam, xlix. 34-39. 

Ewald, Hitzig, Graf, and Nagelsbach would account for 
several smaller nations being taken together in one prophecy, 
on the ground that the prophet wished to make out the signifi- 
cant number seven,—just as Amos (i. 1-ii. 5) brings forward 
seven kingdoms before his address is directed to Israel, and as 
Ezekiel also has arranged his prophecies against the nations in 
accordance with the number seven. But though the number 
seven plainly appears in Amos and Ezekiel, such an assumption 
cannot be established in the case of Jeremiah. To make out 
this number, the oracles against Elam and Babylon are viewed 
as later additions, on the ground that both of them are connected 
with the first years of the reign of Zedekiah. But the assertion 
that the first seven belong to the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
cannot be proved. The second prophecy regarding Egypt (xlvi. 
14-28), and that against the Philistines (chap. xlvii,), contain, 
in their headings, indications of the time of composition, which 
do not point to the fourth year of Jehoiakim. With this also 
accords the remark further brought to bear on the alleged 
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composition of those seven prophecies in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim,—that this follows, not merely from the general 
agreement of their contents with chap. xlvi. as well as with chap. 
xxv., but also from the fact that “the same expressions which 
the prophet uses in chap. xxv. with reference to the judgment 
of all nations, are re-echoed in chap. xlvi—xlix. 33: e.g. cf. 
xxv. 31, 34, with xlvi. 10; xxv. 35 with xlvi. 5,6; xxv. 29, 
31, with xlvii. 6, 7; and particularly xxv. 28, 29, with xlix. 12 
(Caspari on Obadiah, p. 16): cf. also xxv. 27 with xlviii. 26 ; 
xxv. 30 with xlviii. 33; xxv. 34 with xlix. 20; xxv. 38 with 
xlix. 19 and xlvi. 16.” For, of all these passages, none belongs 
to the second prophecy against Egypt (xlvi. 14-28), and to that 
against the Philistines (chap. xlvii.), except the last-quoted 
passage, xlvi. 16, in which the expression 7217 377 agrees with 
xxv. 38, if in the latter passage we read 39 for 00. But this 
expression is also repeated in the oracle against Babylon, 1. 16; 
so that no proof can be drawn, from a consideration of the 
language employed, to show that the prophecies against Egypt 
(xlvi. 14-28) and against the Philistines (chap. xlvii.) belong 
to the same time, as has been supposed. And the assertion that 
the prophecy against Elam forms an appendix to those which 
precede, could have been made only by a mind in a state of 
perplexity. Its position, after that against the Arabian tribes, 
and before that against Babylon, exactly agrees with the place 
occupied by Elam in xxv. 5.’ 


1 From the above statement, the propriety and correctness of arrange- 
ment among these oracles in the Hebrew text will both be apparent. On the 
other hand, the transposition made in the Greek text of the LXX. (already 
referred to in the note on p. 33 of vol. i.) is characterized, even by Ewald and 
Hitzig, as “arbitrary” and ‘‘incorrect.” Ewald remarks: ‘We cannot find that 
any other principle was acted upon in their arrangement than that the large 
portion about Babylon, chap. 1.ff., should be made as prominent as possible; 
the small piece about the Elamites which precedes it, xlix. 34-39, was put 
the very first, probably because it was thought desirable that, seeing. they 
were then under Persian rule, what plainly referred to Persia should be 
made conspicuous; the portion directed against the Babylonians was then 
placed immediately after that referring to Egypt; that referring to the 
Philistines was then put in its place, but that referring to Edom, as being 
longer, was inserted after it ; then the three small pieces on Ammon, Kedar, 
and Damascus were put together, while the large one about Moab con- 
cluded this much-distorted series.” But the assertion of Movers and Hitzig 
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When we examine the contents of these nine oracles, we find 
that the one against Babylon differs from all the preceding in 
this, that it announces not merely the ruin of Babylon, but also 
the salvation of Israel ; but this peculiarity is the very point in 
which it agrees with the prophecies against Egypt, of which the 
second ends with a promise in Israel’s favour (xlvi. 27, 28). 
This correspondence shows us that we cannot separate the pro- 
phecy regarding Babylon from the others, or even place it in 
contrast with them. Egypt and Babylon were, at that time, 
the two great powers of this world which sought to oppress and 
destroy the kingdom of God. The fall of one or the other of 
these powers was thus for Israel a pledge that they would be 
preserved and saved. In the remaining oracles, the reference 
to the theocracy is quite placed in the background. Only in 
that against Ammon do we meet with the complaint that it had 
taken possession of the cities of Israel, as if Israel had no heir 
(slix. 1). In the others there is no mention made of offence 
against the theocracy, but only of pride, arrogance, and carnal 
reliance on their earthly power, for which they shall be humbled 
and punished. Further, it is to be observed that the oracles 
against Egypt, Moab, Ammon, and Elam conclude with the pro- 
mise of restoration at the end of the days, ¢.e. in the Messianic 
future (cf. xlvi. 26, xlviii. 47, xlix. 6 and 39). All these things 
plainly show that these oracles against the people merely repeat, 
in greater detail, the sentence already pronounced, chap. xxv., 
against all nations: God the Lord has appointed the king of 
Babylon to execute this sentence, and for this end will give 
him, in the immediate future, and till his appointed time shall 
end, supremacy over the nations; after that, Babylon also shall 


—that this arrangement in the Greek text did not originate with the trans- 
lator, but was found in the original, and that, too (according to Movers), at 
the time of Alexander’s campaign against Persia—rests on critical conjec- 
tures regarding chap. xlvi. 27, 28, which are decidedly erroneous. More- 
over, the insertion of these oracles into the middle of chap. xxv., between 
vers. 13 and 15, in the LXX. text, is due to the arbitrary conduct of the 
Alexandrine translator, as even Hitzig allows that whoever arranged the 
chapter did not find it in a fragmentary condition, but had himself dismem- 
bered it. Yet Hitzig is of opinion that these oracles originally belonged to 
somewhere about chap. xxv.,—a view that rests on grounds which, in the 
note on p. 376 ff. of vol. i., we have already shown to be untenable. 
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succumb to the sentence of ruin passed on it; and for Israel, 
with the deliverance from Babylon, there will arise a state of 
prosperity in which all nations will afterwards participate. In 
giving details with regard to these announcements of judgment, 
~ Jeremiah throughout falls back on the expressions of the older 
p¥ophets, just as he does in his prophecies regarding Israel and 
Judah ; these expressions he reproduces in a manner suited to 
the circumstances of his time, and still further developes. Cf. 
the collection of these references in Kueper on Jeremiah, p. 79 ff. ; 
see further the proofs given in the following commentary on each 
particular case. 


Chap. xlvi. On Egypt. 


Vers. 1 and 2. Superscriptions.—Ver. 1 contains the title 
for the whole collection of prophecies regarding the nations 
(B39, as contrasted with Israel, mean the heathen nations), 
chap. xlvi.-li, As to the formula, “ What came as the word of 
Jahveh to Jeremiah,” etc., cf. the remarks on xiv. 1.—In ver. 2, 
the special heading of this chapter begins with the word pwnd, 
D"¥D is subordinated by - > to the general title,—properly, “ with 
regard to Egypt:” cf. axind, etc., xlviii. 1, xlix. 1, 7, 23, 28, 
also xxiii. 9. This chapter contains two prophecies: regarding 
Egypt, vers. 2-12, and vers. 13-28. prynd refers to both. 
After this there follows an account of the occasion for the first 
of these two prophecies, in the words, “ Concerning the army of 
Pharaoh-Necho, the king of Egypt, which was at the river 
Euphrates, near Carchemish, which Nebuchadnezzar the king 
of Babylon smote in the fourth year of Jehoiakim the son of 
Josiah king of Judah.” 33, as in 2 Chron. xxxv. 20, or 753, 
as in 2 Kings xxiii. 29, in LXX. Neya®; Egyptian, according 
to Brugsch (Hist. d Egypte, i. p. 252), Nekdou; in Herodotus 
Nexas,—is said by Manetho to have been the sixth king of the 
twenty-sixth (Saite) dynasty, the second Pharaoh of this name, 
the son of Psammetichus 1., and grandson of Necho 1. Brugsch 
says he reigned from 611 to 595 B.c. See on 2 Chron. xxiii. 
29. The two relative clauses are co-ordinate, i.e. We in each 
case depends on *n. The first clause merely states where 
Pharaoh’s army was, the second tells what befell it at the 
Euphrates. It is to this that the following Prophecy refers. 

VOL, II. 
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Pharaoh-Necho, soon after ascending the throne, in the last 
year of Josiah’s reign (610 B.c.), had landed in Palestine, at 
the bay of Acre, with the view of subjugating Hither Asia as 
far as the Euphrates, and had defeated and slain King Josiah, 
who marched out against him. He next deposed Jehoahaz, whom 
the people had raised to the throne as Josiah’s successor, and 
carried him to Egypt, after having substituted Eliakim, the 
elder brother of Jehoahaz, and made him his vassal-king, under 
the name of Jehoiakim. When he had thus laid Judah under 
tribute, he advanced farther into Syria, towards the Euphrates, 
and had reached Carchemish on that river, as is stated in this 
verse: there his army was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim (606 B.c.); see on 2 
Kings xxiii. 29f. Carchemish is Kipxjovov, Circesium, or Cer- 


: rd oe 
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city at the junction of the Chebar with the Euphrates, built on 
the peninsula formed by the two rivers (Ammian. Marc. xxiii. 
5, Procop. bell. Pers. ii. 5, and Marasg. under Karkesija). All 
that now remains of it are ruins, called by the modern Arabs 
Abu Psera, and situated on the Mesopotamian side of the 
Euphrates, where that river is joined by the Chebar (Ausland, 
1864, S. 1058). This fortress was either taken, or at least 
besieged, by Necho. The statement, “in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim,” can be referred exegetically only to the time of 
the defeat of the Egyptians at Carchemish, or the year of the 
battle, and is actually so understood by most interpreters. No 
one but Niebuhr (Gesch. Ass. u. Bab. S. 59, 86, 370 ff.) alters 
the date of the battle, which he places in the third year of 
Jehoiakim, partly from consideration of Dan. i. 1, partly from 
other chronological calculations ; he would refer the date given 
in our verse to the time when the following song was composed 
or published. But Dan. i. 1 does not necessarily require us to 
make any such assumption (see on that passage), and the other 

chronological computations are quite uncertain. Exegetically, — 
it is as impossible to insert a period after “ which Nebuchad- 
- nezzar the king of Babylon smote” (Nieb. p. 86, note 3), as to 


1 See the opinion of Rawlinson in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, vol. i. p. 278. 
—Tr. F 
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connect the date “in the fourth year of Jehoiakim” with 
“which word came to Jeremiah” (ver. 1). The title in ver. 1 
certainly does not refer specially to the prophecy about Egypt, 
but to pyan-by, But if we wished to make the whole of ver. 2 
dependent on ‘3 723 77 Wx, which would, at all events, be a 
forced, unnatural construction, then, from the combination of 
the title in ver. 1 with the specification of time at the end of 
ver. 2, it would follow that all the prophecies regarding the 
nations had come to Jeremiah in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
—which would contradict what is said in the heading to the 
oracle against Elam (xlix. 34), not to mention the oracle against 
Babylon. Moreover, there is nothing to prevent us from 
assuming that the first prophecy against Egypt was revealed to 
Jeremiah, and uttered by him, in the same fourth year of 
Jehoiakim in which Necho was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar. 
In this way, the argument brought forward by Niebuhr in 
support of his forced interpretation, viz. that all specifications of 
time in the addresses of Jeremiah refer to the period of com- 
position, loses all its force. In xlv. 1 also, and in li. 9, the 
time when the event occurred coincides with the time when the 
utterance regarding it was pronounced. Although we assume 
this to hold in the case before us, yet it by no means follows 
’ that what succeeds, in vers. 3-12, is not a prophecy, but a song 
or lyric celebrating so important a battle, “the picture of an 
event that had already occurred,” as Niebuhr, Ewald, and 
Hitzig assume. This neither follows from the statement in the 
title, “ which Nebuchadnezzar in the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
smote,” nor from the contents of the succeeding address. The 
superscription does not naturally belong to what Jeremiah has 
said or uttered, but must have been prefixed, for the first time, 
only when the address was committed to writing and inserted in 
the collection, and this not till after the battle had been fought ; 
but it is evident that the address is to be viewed as substantially 
a prophecy (see vers. 62 and 10d), although Jeremiah depicts, 
in the most lively and dramatic way, not merely the preparation 
of the mighty host, ver. 3, and its formidable advance, vers. 7-9, 
but also its flight and annihilation, in ver. 5 and vers. 10-12. 
Ver. 3. “ Prepare shield and target, and advance to the 
battle. Ver. 4. Yoke the horses [to the chariots]; mount the 
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steeds, and stand with helmets on; polish the spears, put on 
the armour. Ver. 5. Why do I see? they are terrified and 
turned back, and their heroes are beaten, and flee in flight, and 
do not turn: terror is round about, saith Jahveh. Ver. 6. Let 
nog the swift one flee, nor let the hero escape; towards the 
north, by the side of the river Euphrates, they stumble and 
fall. Ver. 7. Who is this that cometh up like the Nile? his 
waters wave like the rivers. Ver. 8. Egypt cometh up like the 
Nile, [his] waters are moved like the rivers; and he saith, I 
will go up, I will cover the earth; I will destroy the city, and 
those who dwell in it. Ver. 9. Go up, ye horses; and drive 
furiously, ye chariots; and let the heroes go forth; Cushites 
and Phutites, bearing the shield ; and Lydians, handling [and] 
bending the bow. Ver. 10. But that day [belongs] to the Lord 
Jahveh of hosts, a day of vengeance for avenging Himself on 
' His enemies: and the sword shall devour and be satisfied, and - 
shall drink its fill of their blood; for the Lord Jahveh of 
hosts holdeth a slaying of sacrifices in the land of the north at 
the river Euphrates. Ver. 11. Go up to Gilead, and take 
balsam, O virgin, daughter of Egypt: in vain hast thou multi- 
plied medicines; cure there is none for thee. Ver. 12. The 
nations have heard of thine ignominy, and thy cry hath filled 
the earth: for heroes stumble against heroes, both of them fall 
together.” . 

This address falls into two strophes, vers. 3-6 and 7-12. In - 
both are depicted in a lively manner, first the advance of the 
Egyptian host to the battle, then their flight and destruction. - 
The whole has been arranged so as to form a climax: in the 
first strophe, the admirable equipment of the armies, and their 
sudden flight and defeat, are set forth in brief sentences; in the 
second, there is fully described not merely the powerful advance 
of the host that covers the earth, but also the judgment of 
inevitable destruction passed on them by God: the reason for 
the whole is also assigned. Ver. 3f. In order to represent the 
matter in a lively way, the description begins with the call ad- 
dressed to the army, to make ready for the battle. “Make ready, 
shield and target,” the two main pieces of defensive armour. 
12 was the small [round] shield; 73¥, scutum, the large shield, 
covering the whole body. “ Advance to the fight,” i.e. go for- 
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ward into the battle. Then the address turns to the several 
portions of the army: first to those who fight from chariots, 
who are to yoke the horses; then to the horsemen, to mount 
the steeds. O'Y7B are not horsemen, but riding-horses, as in 
1 Kings v. 6, x. 26, Ezek. xxvii. 14. dy is construed with the 
accus., as in Gen. xlix. 4. The rendering given by Dahler 
and Umbreit, “Mount, ye horsemen,” and that of Hitzig, 
“‘ Advance, ye horsemen,” are against the parallelism; and 
the remark of the last-named writer, that “ Mount the steeds ” 
would be 2339, does not accord with 1 Sam. xxx. 17. Next, 
the address is directed to the foot-soldiers, who formed the 
main portion of the army. These are to take up their posi- 
tion with helmets on, to polish the spears, i.e. to sharpen 
them, and to put on the pieces of armour, in order to be 
arrayed for battle. 1, to rub, polish, remove rust from 
the spear, and thereby sharpen it. fi 0, here and in li. 3 
for i", a coat of mail, pieces of armour.—Vers. 5, 6. Thus 
well arrayed, thie host advances to the fight; but suddenly the 
seer perceives the magnificent army terror-stricken, retreating, 
and breaking out into adisorderly flight. The question, “ Why 
(wherefore) do I see?” points to the unexpected and incompre- 
hensible turn in the progress of events. O'AN 75 is not an 
accus. dependent on ‘M7, but an independent clause: “ What 
do I see? They are terror-stricken” (0°MN, terrified, broken- 
spirited through terror). %3', Hoph. from nN3, to be broken, 
here and in Job iv. 20 applied to persons. 139 is added to the 
verb instead of the inf. abs., to give emphasis to the idea con- 
tained in the word; cf. Ewald, § 281,a. 2239 7439, “ horror, 
terror around” (cf. vi. 25), is taken by Ewald as the reply of 
Jahveh to the question, “4 Wherefore is this? On every side 
there is danger ;” and this is appropriately followed by the 
imperatives in ver. 6, “ Let no one, then, attempt to flee; not 
one shall escape to Egypt, but they must fall at the Euphrates.” — 
The perfects 1952) wD are prophetic; the stumbling and falling 
are as certain as if they had already happened. The second 
strophe commences at ver. 7. The description begins anew, 
and that with a question of astonishment at the mighty host 
advancing like the Nile when it bursts its banks and inundates 
the whole country. 1% is the name of the Nile, taken from 
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the Egyptian into the Hebrew language; ¢f. Gen. xli. ff., Ex. 
i. 22, etc. wy3nn, dash about (v.22), wave backwards and for- 
wards: the Hithpa. is here interchanged with the Hithpo. with- 
out any difference of meaning.—Ver. 8 brings the answer to 
the question of astonishment: “ Egypt approaches, its hosts 
cover the land like the waves of the Nile, to destroy cities and 
men.” On the fora AP3k (with & contracted from Xk), cf. 
Ewald, § 192,d; Gesenius, §68, Rem. 1. ‘Y is used in an in- 
definite general sense, “ cities,” as in viii. 16.—In ver. 9, the 
imperat. stands as in ver. 3f.: “Let the formidable army 
approach, — cavalry, chariots, and infantry, with all their 
splendidly equipped auxiliaries, — nevertheless it shall perish.” 
DDI by does not here mean “ Mount the steeds,” which is 
against the parallelism, but “ Get up (i.e. prance), ye horses ; ” 
this meaning is guaranteed by the Hiphil ndyn, as used in Nah. 
iii. 3. 3379 32nN7 is an imitation of Nah. ii. 5. As auxiliaries, 
and very braves one too (0133), are mentioned “ Cush,” ie. 
the Ethiopians; “ Phut,” the Libyans; and “ Ludim,” é.e. 
Hamitic, African Lydians, as in Ezek. xxx. 5. On the double 
construct in NYP ‘275 ‘wah, “ holding, bending bows,” cf. Ew. 
§ 280, c—Ver. 10. This formidable army shall perish; for the 
day of the battle is the day of the Lord of hosts, on which He 
will take vengeance upon His enemies. Among these enemies 
are the Egyptians, who have grievously sinned against Israel, 
the people of the Lord, not merely of late, by making war 
upon and killing King Josiah, by carrying away Jehoahaz, and 
making Jehoiakim his vassal, but also from the earliest times. 
For this, Egypt is now to be brought low. The sword shall 
devour and be refreshed by drinking the blood of the Egyptians. 
For the Lord is preparing for a slaying of sacrifices (M3?) in the 
north, at the Euphrates. Isa. xxxiv. 6 forms the basis of these 
words.—Ver. 11. The blow which shall there come on the 
-Egyptians is one from which they shall never recover, and the 
wound shall be one not to be healed by any balm. As to the 
balm of Gilead, see on viii. 22 ; on NiNby and ndyn, see xxx. 13. 
“ Virgin daughter of Egypt” is equivalent to virgin-like people 
of Egypt, i.e. not hitherto forced, but, now ravished, violated, 
so that all nations shall hear of the dishonour done them, and 
their’ cry shall fill the whole earth, for (as at the conclusion, 
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the threat is added by way of confirmation) all the heroes of 
Egypt stumble and fall. ‘i323 1433, “ hero against hero,” te 
one against another, or over the others, as usually happens i in 
a flight where confusion reigns; cf. Jer. xxvi. 37. 

Vers. 13-28. The second prophecy regarding Egypt, with a 
message for Israel attached to it, was uttered after the pre- 
ceding. This is evident even from the superscription, ver. 13: 
“The word which Jahveh spake to Jeremiah the prophet of 
the coming of Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon to smite 
the land of Egypt.” The formula, “The word which,” etc., 
agrees with that in 1. 1; and 13%, in contrast with 7, the 
word usually met with in headings, perhaps means that this 
prophecy, like that concerning Babylon, was not uttered in 
public by Jeremiah, but only written down. wiad is used in 
reference to the coming of Nebuchadrezzar to smite the land. 
Graf puts down this heading as an addition, not made till a late 
edition of the prophecies was brought out, and even then added 
through a mistake on the part of the compiler. In support of 
this, he urges that the announcement in vers. 14-26 does not 
' form an independent prophecy, but merely constitutes the 
second portion of the description given in vers. 3-12 of the 
defeat of the Egyptians. But the ground assigned for this 
view, viz. that if this prophecy formed a separate and distinct 
piece, written at another time, then Jeremiah would have pre- 
dicted the conquest of the other countries, Philistia, Moab, 
Ammon, etc., in consequence of the battle of Carchemish ; 
’ and as regards Egypt, would have contented himself with a 
triumphal song over its fall—which is in itself unlikely: this 
argument is utterly null. It has no meaning whatever; for 
vers. 3-12 contain, not a triumphal song over a defeat that 
had already taken place, but a prophecy regarding the defeat . 
about to take place. To this the prophet added a second pro- 
phecy, in which he once more announces beforehand to Egypt 
that it shall be conquered. In this way, more is foretold 
regarding Egypt than the neighbouring countries, because 
Egypt was of much greater consequence, in relation to the 
theocracy, than Philistia, Moab, ete. According to the super- 
. scription, this second prophecy refers to the conquest of Egypt 
by Nebuchadnezzar. According to xxxvii. 5, this did not | 
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take place so long as Zedekiah was king; and according to 
xliii. 8 ff., it was foretold by Jeremiah, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, when the Jews were fleeing to Egypt after the 
murder of Gedaliah. From this, one might conclude, with 
Nagelsbach, that the piece now before us is contemporaneous 
‘with xliii. 8 ff. But this inference is not a valid one. The 
threat uttered in xliii. 8 ff. of a conquest to befall Egypt had 
a special occasion of its own, and we cannot well regard it in 
any other light than as a repetition of the prophecy now before 
us, for the Jews; for its contents seem to show that it was 
composed not long after that in vers. 3-12, or soon after the 
defeat of the Egyptians at Carchemish. This address also falls 
into two strophes, vers. 14-19 and vers. 20-26, while vers. 27, 
28 form an additional message for Israel. The line of thought 
is this: Egypt,may arm herself as she chooses, but her power 
shall fall, and her auxiliaries shall flee (vers. 14-16). Pharaoh’s 
fall is certain; the enemy shall come in force, and turn all 
Egypt jnto a desert (vers. 17-19). The destroyer comes from 
the north, the mercenaries flee, and the enemy hews down 
countless hosts of men like trees in a forest (vers. 20-23), — 
Egypt will be given into the hand of the people out of the 
north; for Jahveh will punish gods, princes, and people, and 
deliver up Egypt to the king of Babylon. But afterwards, 
Egypt will again be inhabited as it was before (vers. 24-26). 
On the other hand, Israel need fear nothing, for their God will 
lead them back out of their captivity (vers. 27, 28). 

Ver. 14. “Tell ye it in Egypt, and make it to be heard in 
Migdol, and make it be heard in Noph and Tahpanhes: say, 
Stand firm, and prepare thee; for the sword hath devoured 
around thee. Ver. 15. Why hath thy strong one been swept 
away? he stood not, for Jahveh pushed him down. Ver. 16. 
He made many stumble, yea, one fell on another; and they 
said, Arise, and let us return to our own people, and to the 
land of our birth, from before the oppressing sword. Ver. 17. 
They cried there, Pharaoh the king of Egypt is undone; he 
hath let the appointed time pass. Ver. 18. As I live, saith the 
King, whose name is Jahveh of hosts, Surely as Tabor among 
the mountains, and as Carmel by the sea, shall he come. Ver. 
19. Prepare thee things for exile, O daughter dwelling in 
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Egypt: for Noph will become a desolation, and be destroyed by 
fire, without an inhabitant.” 

Like the last prophecy, this one also begins with the sum- 
mons to arms (ver. 14), in order to prepare the way for the. 
description given immediately afterwards of the defeat (ver. 
15 ff.). The summons to make the proclamation is addressed 
to some persons not named, who are to announce through the 
country, particularly in the frontier towns and in the northern 
capital of Egypt, that the foe, in his devastating career, has 
advanced to the borders of the land. This is evident from the 
' clause which states the. reason: “The sword hath devoured 
what lay round thee.” Regarding Migdol, i.e. Magdolos, and 
Tahpanhes, t.e. Daphne, the two frontier towns in the north, 
and Noph, i.e. Memphis, the northern capital of the kingdom, 
see on ii. 16 and xliv. 1. 38°N7, to take up one’s position for 
the fight; cf. ver.4. 2°30, «“ thy surroundings,” are the fron- 
tier countries, but especially those on thé north, — Judah, 
Philistia, Edom,—since the enemy comes from ‘the north. 
However, we cannot with certainty infer from this, that by 
that time the kingdom of Judah had already fallen, and 
Jerusalem been laid waste. Immediately after Necho had 
been vanquished at the Euphrates, Nebuchadnezzar marched 
after the fugitive foe, pursuing him as far as the borders of 
Egypt; hence we read, in 2 Kings xxiv. 7, “The king of 
Egypt went no more out of his land; for the king of Babylon 
had taken all that had belonged to the king of Egypt, from the 
river. of Egypt to the river Euphrates.” Even at that time, 
in the fourth and fifth years of Jehoiakim, it could be said, 
‘‘ His sword hath devoured the countries contiguous to Egypt.” 
And Nebuchadnezzar was prevented on that occasion from ad- 
vancing farther, and penetrating into Evypt itself, only by hear- 
ing of his father’s death at Babylon, in consequence of which he 
was compelled to return to Babylon as speedily as possible, for 
the purpose of assuming the reins of government, and to let 
his army with the prisoners follow him at their leisure (Bero- 
sus in Josephus, contra Ap. i. 19).—Ver. 15. The prophet in 
spirit looks on the power of Egypt as already broken. This 
is shown by the question of astonishment, 9')'a8 AND) 372, 
which has been variously rendered. O38, “strong ones,” is 
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used in Jer. viii. 16, xlvii. 3, and 1. 11, of stallions, but else- 
where as an epithet of bulls, especially the strong bulls of 
Bashan; see on viii.16. In the present passage the reference 
may be to the mighty men of war, who do not maintain their 
position (Chald. and most of the old interpreters); the verb 
in the singular forms no sufficient objection to this view, the 
irregularity being due to the fact that the verb precedes its 
subject [see Ewald,'§ 316,¢; Gesenius, § 147]. It is more 
difficult to combine with this the singulars of the verbs 759 and 
in19 which follow; these, and especially the suffix in the sin- 
gular, appear to indicate that 9')"38 really refers to a noun in 
the singular. But the form of this noun seems against such a 
view ; for the words adduced in support of the position that 
singular nouns sometimes assume plural suffixes, are insufficient 
for the purpose: thus, 790m, Ps. ix. 15, and Pn’, Ezek. 
xxxv. 11, are plainly nouns in the singular. And in support 
of the averment that, in pausal forms with Segol, the 5 is a 
mere mater lectionis, only "22, Prov. vi. 1, can be adduced : 
the other instances brought forward by Hitzig fail to establish 
his position. For T3'k, Deut. xxviii. 48, may be plural; 
"3, Gen. xvi. 5, is far from being a case in point, for the pre- 
position often takes plural suffixes; and even in the case of 
yon, Ps, xvi. 10, the * is marked in the Qeri as superfluous ; 
most codices, too, rather give the form 770". But even in 
the verse now before us, many codices, according to Kennicott 
and de Rossi, read 738, so that the word should perhaps be 
taken as a singular. The singulars, however, which occur in 
the following clauses do not form conclusive ‘proofs of this, 
since they may be taken in a distributive sense; and more 
generally the address often suddenly changes from the plural 
to the singular. In connection with the possibility of taking 
TT3N asa singular, the paraphrase of the LX-X. deserves men- 
tion and consideration, 6 wdaxos 6 éxAexTds cov, to which a gloss 
adds 6 *Amis. But we cannot agree with Kennicott, J. D. 
Michaelis, Ewald, Hitzig, Graf, and Niigelsbach, in holding 
this as certainly the correct rendering; nor can we give to WX 
the sense of “ bull,” for this meaning is not made out for the 
singular simply because the plural is used of strong bulls: this 
holds especially in Jeremiah, who constantly applies the plural 
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to strong steeds. Still less ground is there for appealing to 
the fact that Jahveh is repeatedly called Nie" 28 or 738 
aipyt, Gen. xlix. 24, Isa. i. 24, xlix. 26, etc.; for this epithet of 
Jahveh (who shows Himself in or towards Israel as the Mighty 
One) cannot be applied to the helpless images of Apis. In 
Ps. Ixviii. 31, D3 means “strong ones”—bulls as emblems 
of kings. If the word be used here with such a reference, it 
may be singular or plural. In the former case it would mean 
the king ; in the latter, the king with his princes and magnates. 
Against the application of the word to the images of Apis, 
there is the fact that Apis, a symbol of Osiris, was neither the 
only nor the chief god of Egypt, but was worshipped nowhere 
except in Memphis (Herodotus, ii. 153); hence it was not 
suited to be the representative of the gods or the power of 
Egypt, as the context of the present passage requires.—Ver. 
16. As the mighty one of Egypt does not stand, but is thrust 
down by God, so Jahveh makes many stumble and fall over 
one another, so that the strangers return to their own home 
in order to escape the violence of the sword. The subject of 
VION is indefinite; the speakers, however, are not merely the 
hired soldiers or mercenaries (ver. 11), or the allied nations 
(Ezek. xxx. 5), but strangers generally, who had been living 
in Egypt partly for the sake of commerce, partly for other 
reasons (Hitzig, Graf). As to 72°72 39M, see on xxv. 38.—In 
ver. 17, “they cry there” is not to be referred to those who 
fled to their native land; the subject is undefined, and “ there” 
refers to the place where one falls over the other, viz. Egypt. 
“There they cry, ‘Pharaoh the king of Egypt is fixw, desola- 
tion, destruction, ruin:’” for this meaning, cf. xxv. 31, Ps. 
xl. 3; the signification “noise, bustle,” is unsuitable here.’ 


1 The word pw has been read by the LXX. and the Vulgate as if it had 
been DY, évosa, nomen; accordingly the LXX. render, xaAtoure ré dvope 
Dapad Nexad, Bacirsas Alyvrrov, Sady Eoel Exod (or 'EoBerd Mad) ; 
Vulgate, vocate nomen Pharaonis regis Acgypti: Tumultum adduxit tempus. 
This reading is preferred by J. D. Michaelis, Ewald, Hitzig, and Graf, 
‘with this difference, that Hitzig and Graf take only jinu’ as a name. 
Hence Ewald translates, ‘‘ They call Pharaoh’s name ‘ Noise-which-a-wink- 
can-hush.’” This rendering is decidedly false, for 1}419 nowhere has the sense 


of “wink, nod,” not even in Judg. xx. 38, where it means an agreement 
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The meaning of “yist W2yn also is disputed; it is quite in- 
admissible, however, to join the words with fix¥, as Ewald 
does, for the purpose of making out a name. No suitable 
meaning can be extracted from them. Neither fik@ nor 7yin7 
can be the subject of 224; the translation given by Schnar- 
rer, “devastation that goes beyond all bounds,” is still more 
arbitrary than that of Ewald given in the note. Since the 
Hiphil V3 is never used except with a transitive meaning, 
the subject can be none else than Pharaoh; and the words 
‘yin V3y3 must be intended to give the reason for his be- 
coming a desolation: they are thus to be rendered, “he has 
allowed yi] to pass by,” not “the precise place,” as Rosen- 
miiller explains it (“he did not stop in his flight at the place 
where the army could be gathered again, on the return”), but 
“the precise time.” The reference, however, is not to the 
suitable time for action, for self-defence and for driving off 
the enemy (Grotius, C. B. Michaelis, Maurer, Umbreit), be- 
cause the word does not mean suitable, convenient time, but 
appointed time. As Hitzig rightly perceived, the time meant 
is that within which the desolation might still be averted, and 
after which the judgment of God fell on him (Isa. x. 25, xxx. 
18),—the time of grace which God had vouchsafed to him, 
so that Nebuchadnezzar did not at once, after the victory at 
Carchemish, invade and conquer Egypt. Pharaoh let this time 
pass by; because, instead of seeing in that defeat a judgment 
from God, he provoked the anger of Nebuchadnezzar by his 
repeated attacks on the Chaldean power, and brought on the 
invasion of Egypt by the king of Babylon (see above, p. 155). 


made. For the reading ny instead of ny there are no sufficient grounds, 
although such passages as xx. 3 and Isa. xxx. 7 may be adduced in support 
of the idea obtained by such a change in the word. The translation of the 
LXX. is merely a reproduction of the Hebrew words by Greek letters, and 
shows that the translator did not know how to interpret them. The Vul- 
gate rendering, tumultum adduzit tempus, is also devoid of meaning. More- 
over, these translators have read INP as the imperative 38" ; if we reject 
this reading, as all moderns do, then we may also lay no weight on ny 
instead of oY, Besides, the meaning is not materially affected by this 


reading, for the giving of a name to a person merely expresses what he is 
or will be. 
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—In ver. 18 f. there is laid down a more positive foundation 
for the threat uttered in ver. 17. With an oath, the Lord an- 
nounces the coming of the destroyer into Egypt. Like Tabor, 
which overtops all the mountains round about, and like Carmel, 
which looks out over the sea as if it were a watch-tower, so 
will he come, viz. he from whom proceeds the devastation of 
Egypt, the king of Babylon. The power of Nebuchadnezzar, 
in respect of its overshadowing all other kings, forms the point 
of comparison. ‘Tabor has the form of a truncated cone. Its 
height is given at 1805 feet above the level of the sea, or 1350 
from the surface of the plain below; it far surpasses in: height 
all the hills in the vicinity, and affords a wide prospect on every 
side; cf. Robinson’s Phys. Geogr. of Falestine, p. 26f. Carmel 
stretches out in the form of a long ridge more than three miles 
wide, till it terminates on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea,. 
as a bold, lofty promontory, which rises in an imposing manner 
at least 500 feet above the sea; cf. Robinson, p. 26f. Then 
the inhabitants of Egypt will be driven into exile. nb bp, 

.“¢ vessels of wandering ;” outfit for an exile, as in Ezek. xii. 3. 
“ Daughter of Egypt” is not a personification of the country, 
whose inhabitants are the people, but of the population, which 
is viewed as the daughter of the country ; it stands in apposition 
to Nv, like OM¥D na nina, ver. 11. For Noph, i.e. Memphis, 
the capital, is laid waste and burned, so as to lose its inhabit- 
ants. With ver. 20 begins the second strophe, in which the 
fate impending on Egypt is still more plainly predicted. 

Ver. 20. “ Egypt is a very beautiful young heifer; a gadfly 
from the north comes—comes. Ver. 21. Her mercenaries, too, 
in her midst, are like fatted calves; for they also turn their backs, 
they flee together: they do not stand, for the day of her destruc- 
tion is come on her, the time of her visitation. Ver. 22. Its 
sound is like [that of] the serpent [as it] goes; for they go with 
an army, and come against her with axes, like hewers of trees. 
Ver. 23. They cut down her forest, saith Jahveh, for it is not 
to be searched; for they are more numerous than locusts, and 
they cannot be numbered. Ver. 24. The daughter of Egypt is 
disgraced ; she is given into the hand of the people of the north. 
Ver. 25. Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel, saith, Behold, I 
will visit Amon of No, and Pharaoh, and Egypt, her gods, and 
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her kings; Pharaoh, and all those who trust in him. Ver. 26. 
And I will give them into the hand of those who seek their life, 
even into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, 
and into the hand of his servants; but afterwards it shall be 
inhabited, as in the days of old, saith Jahveh.” 

In ver. 20 the address begins afresh, in order to carry out 
further, under new images, the description of the desolation 
already threatened. Egypt is a very beautiful mbay ; this 
feminine is chosen with a regard to “the daughter of Egypt.” 
mand’ is an adjective formed from the Peal of 75‘, “very 
beautiful,” not “coquetting” (Hitzig, who follows the xexad- 
Awmricwéevn of the LXX.). <A very beautiful heifer is the 
people when carefully and abundantly fed in their beautiful 
and fertile land (Hitzig). Upon this heifer there comes from 
the north 722. This a. dey. is variously rendered. }1? means, 
in the Hebrew, to pinch, nip (Job xxxiii. 6), to compress — 
together, as ‘in winking (Ps. xxxv. 19), to bring the lips closely 
together (Prov. xvi. 30), and to nip off; cf. (0,5 to pinch, nip, 
cut off. Hence A. Schultens (Orig. Heb. ii. 34 sqq.), after 
Cocceius, and with a reference to Virgil, Georg. iii. 147, has 
rendered 712 by morsus vellicans oestri. Hitzig (with whom 
Roediger, in his additions to Gesenius’ Thesaurus, agrees) takes 


2/5 insectum cimici simile as his warrant for rendering it by 
oestrus, “the gadfly,” which gives a more suitable meaning. 


Ewald, on the contrary, compares 7p with , ~,3, and translates 
it “ whale,” a huge sea-monster; but this is quite arbitrary, for 


yp does not correspond to the Arabic as: and the whale or 


shark does not afford any figure that would be suitable for the 
context: e.g. ver. 21, “ her mercenaries also flee,” shows that 
‘the subject treated of is not the devouring or destruction, but 
the expulsion of the Egyptians out of their land; this is put as 
an addition to what is said about exile in ver. 19. Still less 
. suitable is the general rendering excidium, destruction (Rabbins, 
Gesenius, Umbreit); and there is no lexical foundation for the 
Vulgate translation stimulator, nor for “ taskmaster,” the render- 
ing of J. D. Michaelis and Rosenmiiller. The old translators 
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have only made guesses from the context. The figure of the 
gadfly corresponds to the bee in the land of Assyria, Isa. vii. 18. 
The repetition of 83 gives emphasis, and points either to the 
certainty of the coming, or its continuance.—Ver. 21. The 
mercenaries, also, of the daughter of Egypt, well fed, like 
fatted calves, betake themselves to flight. o72% are “mer- 
cenaries,” as distinguished from the allies mentioned in ver. 9. 
It was Carians and Ionians through whom-Psammetichus at- 
tained the supremacy over all Egypt: these had settled down 
in otparorreda of their own, between Bubastis and Pelusium, on 
both banks of the eastern arm of the Nile (Herodotus, ii. 152, 
154), and were very well cared for, since the king relied on 
them (Herod. ii. 152, 163). Hence the comparison with fatted 
calves, which, moreover, are co-ordinated with the subject, as is 
shown by the resumption of the subject in 77 03. °3 stands 
in the middle of the sentence, with an asseverative meaning: 
“Yea, these also turn their back, they flee together, do not 
stand; for the day of their destruction is come.” “The day 
of their destruction” is used as in xviii. 17. On “ the time of 
their visitation” (which stands in apposition to the preceding 
expression), cf. xi. 23, xxiii. 12: it is not an accusative of time’ 
(Graf), for this always expresses the idea of continuance during 
a space of time. In vers. 22, 23, the annihilation of the power 
of Egypt is portrayed under another figure. A difficult expres- 
sion is 3 WMD AdIP, “her (viz. that of the daughter of Egypt) 
voice is like (the voice of) the serpent (which) goes.” 2° must 
be taken as part of a relative sentence, since this verb is nowhere 
used of a voice or sound; hence it cannot be so joined here. 
Ewald, following the cvpifovros of. the LXX., would read Pr, 
“hissing,” instead of 42, and translates, “it makes a noise like 
the hissing serpent.” He more fully defines the meaning thus: 
“Even though Egypt were hidden like a serpent in a thicket, 
yet it would be heard in its flight, like a nasty serpent hissing 
fiercely, while it hurries away from the axe of the wood- 
cutter.” But, apart from the arbitrary change of 42' into 
. PW (the former word is used in Gen. iii, 14 of the going, i.e. 
crawling, of a serpent), Ewald puts into the words an idea alto- 
gether foreign to them. The nasty, fierce hissing of the serpent 
that is forced to flee, is quite unsuitable; for there is no further 
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mention made of the flight of the Egyptians, but Egypt is hewn 
down like a forest by woodcutters. Moreover, as Graf has 
already well remarked, Egypt is not compared to a serpent, but 
only its voice to the voice or hiss of a serpent. For Sip signifies, 
not merely the voice, but any sound, even the rustling and 
rattling of leaves (cf. Gen. iii. 8, Lev. xxvi. 36, 2 Sam. v.24); 
hence it may denote the noise caused by a serpent crawling on 
its belly in the thicket. The comparison, as.Graf has correctly 
observed, is like that in Isa. xxix. 4. There it is the daughter 
of Zion, but here it is the daughter of Egypt that lies on the 
ground, deeply humbled; weeping softly and moaning, making 
a sound like that of a serpent in a moss among fallen leaves, 
fleeing before the woodcutters.' Thus she lies on the ground, 
for the enemy comes in force, with axes like woodcutters, to 
hew down the forest of men in Egypt. The mention of the 
axes is occasioned by the comparison of the foe to woodcutters ; 
we are not to think of battle-axes as weapons of the Massagete, 
Scythians, Persians, and other nations (Herodotus, i. 215, iv. 70, 
vii. 64; Xenophon, Cyroped. i. 2, 9). Axes here form the 
type of murderous weapons generally. On the comparison of 
a multitude of people to a forest, cf. xxi. 14, Isa. x. 18 f., 33 f. 
The clause 1pn ND °D is referred by L. de.Dieu, J. D. Michaelis, _ 
Hitzig, Nigelsbach, etc., to the wood, “ for it cannot be explored 

1 The old translators have quite misunderstood these words, and attempted 
to apply them, each one according to his own fancy, to the enemy. Thus 
the LXX. translate: ®avy aitrav (Dep) Gs 6Qsm¢ ovpiCovres, ort tv dumw 
(fina for on3) wopevoovres, x.7.A. Chald.: vox collisionis armorum eorum 
est sicut vox serpentum repentium; and similarly the Syriac. The Vulgate is: 
vox ejus quasi aeris (ning for wind) Sonabit, quoniam cum exercitu pro- 
perabunt et cum securibus venient. The translator of the Vulgate has thus 
read mip, and referred the suffix to lala which he renders stimulator. 
Luther follows the Vulgate: ‘‘Sie faren daher, das der Harnisch brasselt, 
und kommen mit Heeres Krafft.” Hitzig also seeks to change the text, after 
the LXX., turning mbip into nbip, and dna into Sina. But this alteration 
disturbs the order of the sentence. Not only in vers. 20 and 21, but also 
in vers. 23, 24, the first clause always treats of Egypt, and what befalls her 
is only stated in the clauses which follow: so is it in ver. 22. Thus the 
alteration made affords a very trivial result, viz. that the enemy advancing 
on Egypt march through the very sandy desert between Gaza and Egypt, 
and make slow progress, like serpents, because they wade through the sand ; 
so that they make their appearance suddenly and unexpectedly. 
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or penetrated ;” thus a road must be made in order to get through 
it. However, the question is not about the enemy going or 
marching through Egypt, but about the destruction of Egypt 
and her powers. Rosenmiiller and Graf, with Raschi, are 
more correct in referring the clause to the hostile army, “ for 
it cannot be investigated,” i.e. it is impossible to learn the num- 
ber of them. It is no great objection to this interpretation that 
the verb occurs in the singular: this must be retained as it is, 
since it is not the individual enemies that cannot be searched 
out, but it is the number of the whole army that cannot be 
reckoned. On the employment of 7?" in the Niphal in connec- 
tion with the impossibility of counting a multitude, cf. 1 Kings 
vii. 47, and the expression 1p 8? in Job v. 9, ix. 10, xxxvi. 36. 
The clauses which follow, and conclude ver. 23, explain the 
* thought further: “ more numerous than grasshoppers,” te. 
innumerable. ; : 

In ver. 24 f. the result of the overthrow of Egypt, which has 
hitherto been set forth in figurative language, is stated in words 
which describe the exact realities: Egypt will be given up to 
ignominy, delivered into the power of a people from the north, 
i.e. the Chaldeans. The Lord of hosts, the Almighty God of 

"Israel, punishes it for its sins. He visits, i.e. punishes, Amon 
of No, the chief idol of Egypt; Pharaoh, and the land, with all 
its gods and its kings, and with Pharaoh, all those who place 
their trust in his power. Words are accumulated for the pur- 
pose of showing that the judgment will be one which shall 
befall the whole land, together with its gods, its rulers, and its 
inhabitants. First of all is mentioned Amon of No, as in Ezek. 
xxx. 14f. x) is an abbreviation of fioX 83, i.e. dwelling of 
Amon, the sacred name of the royal city in Upper Egypt, 
famous in antiquity, which the Greeks called Aids mods, or 
O78n, or O7Ba, it is supposed, after the vulgar Egyptian 
name Tapet or Tape (Throne or Seat); see on Nah. iii. 8. 
Amon—in Greek ’Appodv (Herodotus, ii. 42), Apodv (Plutarch, 
de Is. chap. 9), ’Ayav (Jamblichus, de myst. 5, 8)—was a sun- 
god (Amon-Ra), probably a symbol of the sun as it appears in 
the spring, in the sign of the Ram; hence he was represented 
with rams’ horns. By the Greeks he was compared to Jupiter, 
or Zeus, and named Jupiter Ammon. The chief seat of his 
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worship was Thebes, where he had a temple, with a numerous 
learned priesthood and a famous oracle (cf. Strabo, xvii. 1. 43 ; 
Justin. xi. 11), which Cambyses destroyed (Diodorus Siculus, 
Fragm. Lib. x.). Under the expression “kings of Egypt” we 
are not to include governors or vassal-kings, but all the kings 
who ever ruled Egypt; for in the judgment now falling on 
Egypt, all the kings it ever had, together with all its gods, are 
punished. In the last part of the verse the name of Pharaoh 
is once more given, for the purpose of attaching to it the words 
“and all who trust in him;” these are intended for the Jews 
who expected help from Egypt. The punishment consists in 
their being all given into the hand of their enemies, namely 
(1 explic.) into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar and his servants. 
This defeat, however, is not to be the end of the Egyptian 


. kingdom. The threat of judgment concludes, in ver. 260, 


with a promise for the future. “Afterwards, it shall be 
inhabited, as in the days of yore.” {2¥ is used in a neuter 
sense, as in xvii. 6, xxxiii. 16, etc. Since this verb also signi- 
fies to settle down,.be encamped (Num. xxiv. 2), and to lie 
quiet, to rest, or keep oneself quiet, inactive (Judg. v.17; Prov. 
vii. 11), Hitzig and Graf, with Kimchi, give the explanation : 
“because the. power of Egypt shall be broken, it will keep 
quiet, and remain at home in its own country, instead of march- 
ing forth and fighting other nations, as it has lately begun 
again to.do (ver. 7) after centuries of peace.” But although, 
in support of this view, we are pointed to Ezek. xxix. 13, where 
the restoration of Egypt is predicted, with the further remark, 
“it will be an abject kingdom,” yet this idea is not contained in 
the words of our verse. To render j2¥ by “to keep quiet, be 
inactive,” does not suit the words “as in the days of old.” In 
former days, Egypt was neither inactive nor remained at home in 
peace in its own land. ‘From the remotest antiquity, the Pharaohs 
made wars, and sought to enlarge their dominions by conquest. 
Add to this, that we must view ‘the concluding portion of this 
prophecy in a manner analogous to the closing thought of the 
prophecies regarding Moab (xlviii. 47), Ammon (xlix. 6), and 
Elam (xlix. 39), where the turning of the captivity in the last 
times is given in prospect to these nations, and “ afterwards,” in 
xlix. 6, alternates with “in the latter days” found in xlviii. 47 
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and xlix. 39. From this it follows that, in the verse now before 
us also, it is not the future in general, but the last time, i.e. 
the Messianic future, that is pointed out; hence {2% does not 
express the peaceful condition of the land, but its being in- 
habited, in contrast with its depopulation in the immediate 
future, in consequence of its inhabitants being killed or carried 
away. On the fulfilment of this threatening, see p. 151 ff. 
Vers. 27, 28. A promise for Israel.—Ver. 27. “ But fear not 
thou, O my servant Jacob, nor be dismayed: for, behold, I will 
save thee from afar, and thy seed from the land of their cap- 
tivity ; and Jacob shall return, and be at rest and secure, and 
no one shall make him afraid. Ver. 28. Fear thou not, my 
servant Jacob, saith Jahveh, for I am with thee; for I will | 
make complete destruction of all the nations whither I have 
driven thee, but of thee will I not make complete destruction : 
yet I will correct thee in a proper manner, and I will not leave 
thee wholly unpunished.” These verses certainly form no 
integral portion of the prophecy, but an epilogue; yet they are 
closely connected with the preceding, and are occasioned by the 
declaration in ver. 26, that the Lord, when He visits Pharaoh, 
shall also visit all those who trust in Him. This word, which is 
directed to Judah, might be understood to declare that it is 
Judah chiefly which will share the fate of Egypt. In order 
to prevent such a misconception, Jeremiah adds a word for 
Israel, which shows how the true Israel has another destiny to 
hope for. Their deliverer is Jahveh, their God, who certainly 
punishes them for their sins, gives them up to the power of the 
heathen, but will also gather them again after their dispersion, 
and then grant them uninterrupted prosperity. This promise 
of salvation at the close of the announcement of judgment on 
Egypt is similar to the promise of salvation for Israel inserted 
in the threat of judgment against Babylon, 1. 4-7 and 19, 20, 
li. 5, 6, 10, 35, 36, 45, 46, 50; and this similarity furnishes a 
proof in behalf of the genuineness of the verse, which is denied 
by modern critics. For, although what Nigelsbach remarks is 
quite correct, viz. that the fall of the kingdom of Babylon, 
through its conquest by Cyrus, directly brought about the 
deliverance of Israel, while the same cannot be said regarding 
the conquest of Egypt, yet even Egypt had a much greater 
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‘importance, in relation to Judah, than the smaller neighbouring 
nations, against which the oracles in chap. xlvii—xlix. are 
directed; hence there is no ground for the inference that, 
because there is nothing said in these three chapters of such 
a connection between Egypt and Israel, it did not really exist. 
But when Nigelsbach further asks, “ How does this agree with 
the fact that Jeremiah, on other occasions, while in Egypt, 
utters only the strongest threats against the Israelites—chap. 
xlii._xliv.? ”—there is the ready answer, that the expressions 
in chap. xlii.—xliv. do not apply to the whole covenant people, 
but only to the rabble of Judah that was ripe for the sentence 
of destruction, that had fled to Egypt against the will of God. 
What Hitzig and Graf have further urged in another place 
against the genuineness of the verses now before us, is scarcely 
worth mention. The assertion that the verses do not accord 
with the time of the foregoing prophecy, and rather presup- 
pose the exile, can have weight only with those who @ priori 
deny that the prophet could make any prediction. But if 
Jeremiah, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, distinctly announces 
not merely the carrying away of Judah to Babylon, but also 
fixes the duration of the exile at seventy years, then he might 
well speak at the same time, or later, of the restoration of Israel 
from their captivity. 

But there are two other considerations which support the 
genuineness of these verses: (1) The fact that Hitzig and Graf 
are obliged to confess it remains a problem how they came to 
form a part of the oracle against Egypt. The attempt made 
by the former writer to solve this problem partly rests on the 
assumption, already refuted by Graf, that the verses were 
written by the second Isaiah (on this point, see our remarks at 
p- 7, note), and partly on a combination of results obtained by 
criticism, in which even their author has little confidence. But 
(2) we must also bear in mind the nature of the verses in ques- 
tion. They form a repetition of what we find in xxx. 10, 11, 
and a repetition, too, quite in the style of Jeremiah, who makes 
variations in expression. Thus here, in ver. 27, in ON) is 
omitted after 2ipy', perhaps simply because ver. 26 concludes 
with MIM O89; again, in ver. 20, 2ipye “ay NTN-oN DAN is re- 
peated with Fim O82, which is wanting in xxx. 11. On the 
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other hand, "wind in xxx. lla, and J in xxx: 115, have | 
been dropped; DY #'ni’BN (xxx. 11) has been exchanged for 
mov nm, Hence Hitzig has taken the text here to be the 
better and the original one; and on this he founds the supposi- 
tion that the verses were first placed here in the text, and were 
only afterwards, and from this passage, inserted in chap. xxx. 
10, 11, where, however, they stand in the best connection, and 
even for that reason could not be a gloss-inserted there. Such 
are some of the contradictions in which critical scepticism 
involves itself. We have already given an explanation of these 
verses under chap. xxx. 


‘Chap. xlvii. Concerning the Philistines. 


Ver. 1. Title——The word of the Lord against the Philistines 
came to Jeremiah “ before Pharaoh smote Gaza.” If we un- 
derstand this time-definition in such a way that “the prophecy 
would refer to the conquest of Gaza by Pharaoh,” as Graf 
thinks, and as Hitzig also is inclined to suppose,. then this 
portion of the title does not accord with the contents of the 
following prophecy; for, according to ver. 2, the devastator of 
Philistia approaches from the north, and the desolation comes 
not merely on Gaza, but on all Philistia, and even Tyre and Sidon 
(vers. 4, 5). Hence Graf thinks that, if any one is inclined to 
consider the title as utterly incorrect, only two hypotheses are 
possible: either the author of the title overlooked the statement 
in ver. 2, that the hostile army was to come from the north; in 
which case this conquest might have taken place at any time 
during the wearisome struggles, fraught with such changes 
of fortune, between the Chaldeans and the Egyptians for the 
possession of the border fortresses, during the reign of Jehoiakim 
(which is Ewald’s opinion): or he may possibly have noticed 
the statement, but found no difficulty in it; in which case, in 
spite of all opposing considerations (see M. von Niebuhr, Gesch. 
Assyr. und Bab. p. 369), it must be assumed that the conquest 
was effected by the defeated army as it was returning from the 
Euphrates, when Necho, on his march home, reduced Gaza 
(Hitzig), and by taking this fortress from the enemy, barred 
the way to Egypt. Of these two alternatives, we can accept 
neither as probable. The neglect, on the part of the author of 
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the title, to observe the statement that the enemy is to come 
from the north, would show too great carelessness for us to 
trust him. But if he did notice the remark, then it merely 
follows that Pharaoh must have reduced Gaza on his return, 
after being defeated at Carchemish. Nor is it legitimate to 
conclude, as Ewald does, from the statement in 2 Kings xxiv. 7 
(“The king of Egypt went no more out of his land; for the king 
of Babylon had taken all that had belonged to the king of 
Egypt, from the river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates”), — 
that the wars between the Chaldeans and the Egyptians for the 
possession of the border fortresses, such as Gaza, were tedious, 
and attended with frequent changes of fortune. In the connec- 
tion in which it stands, this statement merely shows that, after 
Nebuchadnezzar had made Jehoiakim his vassal, the latter could 
not receive any help from Egypt in his rebellion, after he had 
ruled three years, because Pharaoh did not venture to march 
out of his own territory any more. But it plainly follows from 
this, that Pharaoh cannot have taken the fortress of Gaza while 
retreating before Nebuchadnezzar. For, in this case, Nebu- 
chadnezzar would have been obliged to drive him thence before 
ever he could have reduced King Jehoiakim again to subjection. 
The assumption is difficult to reconcile with what Berosus says 
regarding the campaign of Nebuchadnezzar, viz. that he con- 
tinued in the field till he heard of the death of his father. Add 
to this, that, as M. von Niebuhr very rightly says, “there is 
' every military probability against it” (de. against the assump- 
tion that Gaza was reduced by Necho on his retreat). ‘If this 
fortress had stood out till the battle of Carchemish, then it is 
inconceivable that a routed eastern army should have taken the 
city during its retreat, even though there were, on the line of 
march, the strongest positions on the Orontes, in Lebanon, etc., . 
where it might have taken its stand.” Hence Niebuhr thinks 
it “infinitely more improbable either that Gaza was conquered 
before the battle of Carchemish, about the same time as Ashdod, 
and that Jeremiah, in chap. xlvii., predicts the approach of the 
army which was still engaged in the neighbourhood of Nineveh ; 
or that the capture of the fortress did not take place till later, 
when Nebuchadnezzar was again engaged in Babylon, and that 
the prophet announces his return,-not his first approach.” 
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Rosenmiiller and Nigelsbach have declared in favour of the 
first of these suppositions. Both of them place the capture of 
Gaza in the time of Necho’s march against the Assyrians under 
Josiah; Rosenmiiller before the battle of Megiddo; Niagels- 
bach after that engagement, because he assumes, with all 
modern expositors, that Necho had landed with his army at the 
Bay of Acre. He endeavours to support this view by the 
observation that Necho, before marching farther north, sought 
to keep the way clear for a retreat to Egypt, since he would 
otherwise have been lost after the battle of Carchemish, if he 
did not previously reduce Gaza, the key of the high road to 
Egypt. In this, Nigelsbach rightly assumes that the heading, 
“before Pharaoh smote Gaza,” was not intended to show the 
fulfilment of the prophecy in the conquest of Gaza by Necho 
soon afterwards, but merely states that Jeremiah predicts to the 
Philistines that they will be destroyed by a foe from the north, 
at a time when conquest by a foe from the north was impend- 
ing over them. Rightly, too, does Niebuhr remark that, in 
support of the view that Gaza was taken after the battle at 
Carchemish, there is nothing more than the announcement of 
the attack from the north, and the arrangement of the prophecies 
in Jeremiah, in which that against the Philistines is placed after 
that about the battle at Carchemish. MHitzig and Graf lay 
great weight upon this order and arrangement, and thence con- 
‘clude that all the prophecies against the nations in chap. xlvi.— 
xlix., with the exception of that regarding Elam, were uttered in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim. There are no sufficient grounds 
for this conclusion. The agreement between this prophecy now 
before us and that in chap. xlvi., as regards particular figures 
and expressions (Graf), is too insignificant to afford a proof that 
the two belong to the same time; nor is much to be made out 
of the point so strongly insisted on by Hitzig, that after the 
Egyptians, as the chief nation, had been treated of, the author 
properly brings forward those who, from the situation of their 
‘country, must be visited by war immediately before it is sent on 
the Egyptians. The main foundation for this view is taken — 
from the notice by Herodotus (ii. 159), that Necho, after the 
battle at Magdolos, took the large Syrian city Kadutis. Mag- 
dolos is here taken as a variation of Megiddo, and Kadytis of 
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Gaza. But neither Hitzig nor Stark have proved the identity 
of Kadytis with Gaza, as we have already remarked on 2 Kings 
xxiii. 33; so that we cannot safely draw any conclusion, re- 
garding the time when Gaza was taken, from that statement 
of Herodotus. In consequence of the want of evidence from 
other sources, the date of this event cannot be more exactly 
determined. 

From the contents of this prophecy and its position among 
the oracles against the nations, we can draw no more than a 
very probable inference that it was not published before the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, inasmuch as it is evidently but a 
further amplification of the sentence pronounced in that year 
against all the nations, and recorded in chap. xxv. Thus all 
conjectures as to the capture of Gaza by Necho on his march 
to the Euphrates, before the battle at Carchemish, become very 
precarious. But the assumption is utterly improbable also, that 
Necho at a later period, whether in his flight before the Chal- 
- deans, or afterwards, while Nebuchadnezzar was occupied in 
Babylon, undertook an expedition against Philistia: such a 
hypothesis is irreconcilable with the statement given in 2 Kings 
xxiv. 7. There is thus no course left open for us, but to under- 
stand, by the Pharaoh of the title here, not Necho, but his 
successor Hophra: this has been suggested by Raschi, who 
refers to Jer. xxxvii. 5, 11, and by Perizonius, in his Origg. 
Egypt. p. 459, who founds on the notices of Herodotus (ii. 261) 
and of Diodorus Siculus, i. 68, regarding the naval battle 
between Apries on the one hand and the Cyprians and Pheeni- 
cians on the other. From these notices, it appears pretty certain 
that Pharaoh-Hophra sought to avenge the defeat of Necho 
on the Chaldeans, and to extend the power of Egypt in Asia. 
Hence it is also very probable that he took Gaza, with the view 
of getting into his hands this key of the highway to Egypt. 
This assumption we regard as the most probable, since nothing 
has been made out against it; there are no sufficient grounds 
for the opinion that this prophecy belongs to the same time as 
that in chap. xlvi. 

Contents of the Prophecy.—From the north there pours 
forth a river, inundating fields and cities, whereupon lamenta- 
tion begins. Every one flees in haste before the sound of the 
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hostile army, for the day of desolation is come on all Philistia 
and Pheenicia (vers. 2-4). The cities of Philistia mourn, for 
the sword of the Lord is incessantly active among them (vers. 
5-7). This brief prophecy thus falls into two strophes: in the 
first (vers. 2-4), the ruin that is breaking over Philistia is de- 
scribed; in the second (vers. 5-7), its operation on the country 
and on the people. 

Ver. 2. “Thus saith Jahveh: Behold, waters shall rise up 
out of the north, and shall become an inundating stream, and 
they shall inundate the land and its fulness, cities and those 
who dwell in them; and men shall cry, and all the inhabitants 
of the land shall howl. Ver. 3. Because of the sound of the 
trampling of the hoofs of his strong horses, because of the din 
of his chariots, the noise of his wheels, fathers do not look back 
to their children from weakness of hands; Ver. 4. Because of 
the day that cometh to destroy all the Philistines, to cut off from 
Tyre and Zidon every one remaining as a helper; for Jahveh 
destroyeth the Philistines, the remnant of the coast of Caphtor. 
Ver. 5. Baldness is come upon Gaza; Ashkelon is destroyed, 
the rest of their plain. How long wilt thou cut thyself? Ver. 
6. O sword of Jahveh, how long wilt thou not rest? Draw thy- 
self back into thy sheath; rest, and be still. Ver. 7. How canst 
thou be quiet, when Jahveh hath commanded thee? Against 
Ashkelon and against the sea-coast, there hath He appointed it.” — 

The address opens with a figure. The hostile army that 
is to devastate Philistia is represented as a stream of water, 
breaking forth from the north, and swelling to an overflowing 
winter-torrent, that inundates the country and cities with their 
inhabitants. The figure is often used : cf. xlvi. 7, 8, where the 
Egyptian host is compared to the waves of the Nile; and Isa. 
viii. 7, where the Assyrian army is likened to the floods of the 
- Euphrates. The simile is applied here in another way. The 
figure is taken from a strong spring of water, coming forth 
in streams out of the ground, in the north, and swelling to 
an overflowing winter-torrent, that pours out its floods over 
Philistia, laying it waste. ‘ From the north” is used here as 
in xlvi. 20, and points back to i. 13, 14. “An inundating 
stream” is here employed as in Isa. xxx. 20; “earth and its 
fulness, a city and those who dwell in it,” as in viii. 16. In 
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ver. 3 follows the application of ‘the figure. It is a martial 
host that overflows the land, and with its mighty noise puts the 
inhabitants in such terror that they think only of a hasty flight ; 
even fathers do not turn back to save their children. "DYY, 


am. dey., Syriac Ss, incedere, gradi, hence probably the 


stamping of hoofs. O38, strong horses, as in viii. 16. 
13979, instead of the construct state, has perhaps been chosen 
only for the sake of introducing a variation ; cf. Ewald, § 290, a. 
MEN, to turn the back, as in xlvi. 5. “ Slackness of hands,” 
i.e. utter loss of courage through terror; cf..vi. 24 (the form 
f'B7 only occurs here). In ver. 4 the deeper source of fear is 
mentioned ; “ because of the day,” i.e. because the day has 
come to destroy all the Philistines, namely, the day of the 
judgment determined by the Lord; cf.xlvi.10. “In order to. 
destroy every remnant helping Tyre and Zidon.” “tv ™¥ are 
the Philistines, who could afford help to the Pheenicians in the 
struggle against the Chaldean power. This implies that the 
Phoenicians also shall perish without any one to help them. 
This indirect mention of the Pheenicians appears striking, but 
it is to be explained partly on the ground that Jeremiah has 
uttered special prophecies only against the chief enemies of 
Judah, and partly also perhaps from the historical relatiohs, ¢.e. 
from the fact that. the Philistines might have afforded help to 
the Phoenicians in the struggles against the great powers of the 
world. Hitzig unnecessarily seeks to take piryds ny as the 
object, and to expunge 1) "7D as a gloss. The objections 
which he raises against the construction are groundless, as is 
shown by such passages as xliv. 7, Isa. xiv. 22, 1 Kings xiv. 
10, etc. “The remaining helper” is the expression used, 
because the other nations that could help the Egyptians, viz. 
the Syrians and Pheenicians, had ‘already succumbed to the 
Chaldean power. The destruction will be so great as this, 
because it is Jahveh who destroys the Philistines, the remnant 
of the coast of Caphtor. According to Amos ix. 7, Deut. 
ii. 23, the Philistines came from Caphtor ; hence M52 8 NANY 
can only mean “what still remains of the people of Philistia 
who come from the coast of Caphtor,” like “the remnant of 
the Philistines” in Amos i, 8. Opinions are divided as to 
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Caphtor. The prevailing view is that of Lakemacher, that 
Caphtor is the name of the island of Crete; but for this there 
are no tenable grounds: see on Zeph. ii. 5; and Delitzsch on 
Genesis, S. 248, Aufl. 4. Dietrich (in Mera’ Archiv. i. S. 313 ff.) 
_and Ebers (4gypten u. die Bicher Moses, i. S. 130 ff.) agree 
in thinking that Caphtor is the shore of the Delta, but they 
explain the name differently. Dietrich derives it from the 
- Egyptian Kah-pet-Hér (district of Hor), which he takes to be 
the environs of the city of Buto, and the lake called after it 
(the modern Burlos), not far from the Sebennytic mouth of 
the Nile; Ebers, following the tablet of Canopus, in which the 
Egyptian name Kfa (Kaf) is given as that of Phoenicia, 
derives the name from Kaf-t-ur, i.e. the great Kefa, as the 
ancient seat of the Phoenicians on the shore of the Delta must 
have been called. But both explanations are still very doubt- 
ful, though there is no question about the migration of the 
Philistines from Egypt into Canaan.—Vers. 5-7. The prophet 
sees, in the spirit, the threatened desolation as already come 
upon Philistia, and portrays it in its effects upon the people 
and thecountry. “Baldness (a sign of the deepest and most 
painful sorrow) has come upon Gaza;” cf. Mic. i.16. no 
is rendered by the Vulgate conticuit. After this Graf and 
Niagelsbach take the meaning of being “speechless through 
pain and sorrow;” cf. Lam. ii. 10. Others translate “to be 
destroyed.” Both renderings are lexically permissible, for 124 
and 053 have both meanings. In support of the first, the 
parallelism of the members has been adduced; but this is not 
decisive, for figurative and literal representations are often 
interchanged. On the whole, it is impossible to reach any 
definite conclusion ; for both renderings give suitable ideas, 
and these not fundamentally different in reality the one from 
the other. oppy nmxw, “the rest of their valley” (the suffix 
referring to Gaza and Ashkelon), is the low country round 
about Gaza and Ashkelon, which are specially mentioned from 
their being the two chief fortresses of Philistia. Pd is suit- 
ably applied to the low-lying belt of country, elsewhere 
called 79v, “the low country,” as distinguished from the 
hill-country ; for PY does not always denote a deep valley, 
but is also sometimes used, as in Josh. xvii. 16, etc., of the 
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plain of Jezreel, and of other plains which are far from being 
deeply-sunk valleys. Thus there is no valid reason for follow- 
ing the arbitrary translation of the LXX., «al ra xatddourra 
*Evaxeiy, and changing Opo¥ into O'py, as Hitzig and Graf 
do; more especially is it utterly improbable that in the Chaldean 
period Anakim were still to be found in Philistia, The men- 
tion of them, moreover, is out of place here; and still less can 
we follow Graf in his belief that the inhabitants of Gath 
are the “rest of the Anakim.” In the last clause of ver. 5, 
Philistia is set forth as a woman, who tears her body (with her 
nails) in despair, makes incisions on her body; cf. xvi. 6, 
xli. 5. The question, “ How long dost thou tear thyself?” 
forms a transition to the plaintive request, ‘“‘Gather thyself,” 
i.e. draw thyself back into thy scabbard. But the seer replies, 
“ How can it rest? for Jahveh hath given it a commission 
against Ashkelon and the Philistine sea-coast.” For ‘pvr, in 
ver. 7, we must read the 3d pers. fem. Opwn, as the following 
mb shows. The form probably got into the text from an 
oversight, through looking at ‘OPwm in ver. 6, 6:0 Ain, “ the 
sea-coast,” a designation of Philistia, as in Ezek. xxv. 16. 

The prophecy concludes without a glance at the Messianic 
future. The threatened destruction of the Philistines has 
actually begun with the conquest of Philistia by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but has not yet culminated in the extermination of the 
people. The extermination and complete extirpation are thus 
_ not merely repeated by Ezekiel, xxv. 15 ff., but-after the exile 
the threats are once more repeated against the Philistines by 
Zechariah (ix. 5): they only reached their complete fulfilment 
when, as Zechariah announces, in the addition made to Isa. 
xiv. 30 ff., their idolatry also was removed from them, and their: 
incorporation into the Church of God was accomplished through 
judgment. Cf. the remarks on Zeph. ii. 10. 


Chap. xlviii. Concerning Moab. 


The Moabites had spread themselves on the eastern side of 
the Dead Sea, where the Emims dwelt in former times (Deut. 
ii. 10). But previous to the immigration of the Israelites into 
Canaan, the Amorites, under King Sihon, had already taken 
forcible possession of the northern portion of this territory as 
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far as the Arnon (Num. xxi. 13). The Israelites, on their 
march through the desert, were not to treat the Moabites as 
enemies, nor touch their territory (Deut. ii. 9; cf. Judg. xi. 
15, 18). But when Sihon, king of the Amorites, had been 
slain by the Israelites, and his kingdom subdued, the Israelites 
took possession of the territory north of the Arnon, that had 
formerly belonged to the Moabites, but had been conquered 
by Sihon: this was given to the tribe of Reuben for an 
inheritance (Num. xxi. 24 ff.; Deut. ii. 32-36; Josh. xiii. 
15 ff.). The Moabites could not get over this loss of the 
northern half of their country. The victory of the Israelites 
over the powerful kings of the Amorites, viz. Sihon in Hesh- 
bon and Og of Bashan, inspired them with terror for the power 
of this people; so that their king Balak, while the Israelites were 
encamped in the steppes of Moab opposite Jericho, fetched 
Balaam the sorcerer from Mesopotamia, with the design of 
destroying Israel through the power of his anathema. And 
when this plan did not succeed, since Balaam was obliged, 
against his will, to bless Israel instead of cursing them, the 
Moabites sought to weaken them, and to render them powerless 
to do any injury, by seducing them to idolatry (cf. Num. xxii 
xxy.). Such malicious conduct was shown repeatedly afterwards. 
Not long after the death of Joshua, Eglon the king of Moab, . 
aided by the Ammonites and Amalekites, crossed the Jordan 
and took Jericho, which he made the centre of operations for 
keeping the Israelites under subjection: these were thus op- 
pressed for eighteen years, until they succeeded in defeating 
the Moabites and driving them back into their own land, after 
Ehud had assassinated King Eglon (Judg. iii. 12 ff.). Ata 
later period, Saul made war on them (1 Sam. xiv. 47); and 
David completely subdued them, severely chastised them, and 
made them tributary (2 Sam. viii. 2). But after the death of 
Ahab, to whom King Mesha had paid a very considerable 
yearly tribute (2 Kings iii, 4), they revolted from Israel 
(2 Kings i. 1, iii. 5). In thetime of Jehoshaphat, in conjunc- 
tion with the Ammonites and a portion of the Edomites, they 
even invaded Judah, with the design of taking Jerusalem ; but 
they ruined themselves through mutual discords, so that Jeho- 
shaphat obtained a glorious victory over them (2 Chron. xx.). 
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It was possibly also with the view of taking revenge for this 
exhibition of malicious spirit that the king of Judah afterwards, 
in conjunction with Joram king of Israel, carried war into their 
country, and defeated them (2 Kings iii. 6-27). Still later, 
mention is made of an invasion of Israel by Moabite hosts 
during the reign of Joash (2 Kings xiii. 20); and in the time 
of Hezekiah, we find them once more in possession of their 
ancient territory to the north of the Arnon, at a time when the 
trans-Jordanic tribes of Israel had been carried away by the 
Assyrians into exile. 

Judging from these aphoristic notices, the Moabites, on the 
division of the kingdom after Solomon’s death, seem to have re- 
mained tributary to the kingdom of the ten tribes until the death 
of Ahab; then they revolted, but soon afterwards were once more 
reduced to subjection by Joram and Jehoshaphat. Still later, 
they certainly made several invasions into Israel, but without 
permanent result; nor was it till the carrying away of the 
trans-Jordanic tribes by the Assyrians that they succeeded in 
regaining permanent possession of the depopulated land of 
Reuben, their former territory. This account, however, has 
been modified in several important respects by the recent dis- 
covery of an imscription on a monument raised by King Mesha 
after a victory he had gained ; this “ Moabite stone” ‘was found 
in the neighbourhood of the ancient Dibon. The deciphering 
of the long inscription of thirty-four lines on this memorial 
stone, so far as success has followed the attempts hitherto made, 
has issued in its giving important disclosures concerning the 
relation of Moab to Israel.' From these we gather that Omri, 

1 On the discovery of this memorial stone, of which Count de Vogiié gave 
the first account in a paper entitled ‘‘ La stéle de Mésa: Lettre & Mr. le 
Comte de Vogiié par Ch. Clermont-Ganneau,” Paris 1870, cf. the detailed 
notice by Petermann in the Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morg. Gesell. xxiv. (for 
1870), S. 640 ff. The stone was broken to pieces by the Arabs; thus, un- 
fortunately, the whole of the inscription has not been preserved. So much, 
however, of the fragments has been saved, that from these the contents of 
the inscription may be substantially obtained with tolerable certainty. The 
work of deciphering has been undertaken by Konst. Schlottmann (Ueber die 
Siegessdiule Mesa’s, Kénigs der Moabiter, Hall. Osterprogr. 1870, with these 
additions: “ Die Inschrift Mesa’s; Transcription u. Uebersetzung revidirt,” 
in the Zeitschr. der Morg. Gesell. xxiv. S. 253 ff.; ‘‘ Additamenta” in 
the same periodical, S. 415 ff., 438 ff., 645 ff.; and ‘‘ Der Moabiterkinig 
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king of Israel, had taken possession of the district of Medeba, 
and that the Moabites were heavily oppressed by him and his 
successor for forty years, until King Mesha succeeded, through 
the help of his god Chemosh, in regaining the territory that 
had been seized by the Israelites. We, may further with cer- 
tainty conclude, from various statements in this inscription, 
that the Moabites were by no means exterminated by the 
Israelites, when they took possession of the country to the north 
of the Arnon, which had been seized by the Amorites; they 
continued to live beside and among the Israelites. Moreover, 
since the tribe of Reuben was chiefly engaged in the rearing 
of cattle, and thus appropriated the pastoral districts of the 
country, the Moabites were not utterly, at least not permanently 
subdued, but rather took every opportunity of weakening the 
Israelites, in order not merely.to reclaim their old possessions, 
but also to make themselves independent of Israel. This object 
they seem to have actually attained, even so soon as immediately 
after the death of Solomon. They continued independent until 
the powerful Omri restored the supremacy of Israel in the 
territory of Reuben; and “Moab continued subject for forty 
years, at the end of which King Mesha again succeeded in 
breaking the yoke of Israel after the death of Ahab. Thence- 
forward, Israel never again got the upper hand, though Jero- 
boam 11. (as we are entitled to conclude from 2 Kings xiv. 25) 
may have disputed the supremacy with the Moabites for a 
time. 

Amos (ii, 1-3) and Isaiah (chap. xv. and xvi.) have already, 
Mesa nach seiner Inschrift und nach den bibl. Berichten,” in the Theol. Stud. 
u. Kritiken, 1871; S. 587 ff.), also by Theod. Néldeke (‘‘ Die Inschrift des K. 
Mesa,” Kiel 1870), Ferd. Hitzig (“Die Inschrift des Mesha,” Heidelb. 1870), 
Himpel (in the Tiib. Theol. Quartalschr. 1870, H. 4, and in Merz’ Archiv, 
ii. S. 96 ff.), Diestel (‘‘ Die moabit. Gedenktafel,” in the Jahrb. f. deutsche 
Theol. 1871 (H. 4), 8. 215ff.), Rabbi Dr. Geiger (‘‘ Die Sdiule des Mesa,” in 
the Zeitschr. der Morg. Ges. xxiv. S. 212 ff.), Dr. Ginsburg (‘‘ The Moabite 
Stone,” Lond. 1870), Ganneau (in the Revue archéol.); by Derenburg and 
others ‘(in German, English, and French periodicals). [In addition to the 
work of Dr. Ginsburg, mentioned above, the English reader may consult an — 
able article by Professor Wright in the North British Review for October ~ 
1870; one by W. H. Ward in the Bibliotheca Sacra of the same date; and 
another by Prof. A. B. Davidson in the British and TGs Boangelical 
Review for January 1871.—TR.] 
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before Jeremiah, threatened Moab with destruction, because of 
the acts of hostility against Israel of which they have been 
guilty. We have no historical notice concerning the fulfilment 
of these threatenings. Inasmuch as the power of the Assyrians 
in Eastern Asia was broken through the defeat of Sennacherib 
before Jerusalem, the Moabites may possibly have asserted their 
independence against the Assyrians. Certainly it seems to 
follow, from the remark in 1 Chron. v. 17 (that the families of 
Gad were reckoned by genealogies in the days of Jotham king 
of Judah), that some of the Israelites on the east of Jordan 
came for a time under the sway of Judah. But even though 
this were allowed to hold true of the tribe of Reuben also, such 
a mastery could not have lasted long, since even towards the 
end of Jotham’s reign, Pekah the king of Israel joined with 
Hazael king of Syria in war against Judah (2 Kings xv. 37) ; 
and during the reign of Ahaz, Rezin invaded Gilead, and pene- 
trating as far as the seaport of Elath, took it from Judah 
(2 Kings xvi. 6). At all events, up till the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the threats of Amos and Isaiah had attained only the 
feeblest beginnings of fulfilment; and (as is abundantly evident 
from the prophecy in this chapter) the Moabites were then 
more powerful than ever they had been before, and in undis- 
turbed possession also of that portion of their ancient territory 
lying north of the Arnon, which had been taken from them by 
Sihon the Amorite; and after his defeat, the victorious Israel- 
ites had again apportioned it to the tribe of Reuben. 

This prophecy of Jeremiah concerning Moab is to be ex- 
plained on the ground of these historical relations. The day 
of ruin was to begin with the appearance of the Chaldeans in 
Palestine ; this day had been predicted not merely by Amos 
and Isaiah, but even by Balaam, on the occasion of the first 
conflict of the Moabites with Israel. Jeremiah accordingly 
takes up anew the utterances of the old prophets regarding 
Moab which had not yet been fulfilled, but were now about to 
receive their accomplishment: these he reproduces in his own 
peculiar manner, taking as his foundation the oracular sen- 
tences of Isaiah concerning Moab, and combining these by 
means of the utterances of Amos and Balaam, not only regard- 
ing Moab, but also regarding the whole heathen world now ripe 
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for judgment; and out of all this he frames a comprehensive 
announcement of the ruin to fall on this people, so haughty, and 
so filled with hatred against Israel.’ 

The contents of this announcement are as follow:—The 
chief cities of Moab are perished, and with them their fame. 
Plans are being concocted for their destruction. On all sides © 
there is a crying over the devastation, and wailing, and flight ; 
Chemosh, with his priests and princes, wanders into exile, and 
country and city are laid waste (vers. 1-8). Let Moab escape 
with wings, in order to avoid the destruction; for although they 
have, in all time past, lived securely in their own land, they 
shall now be driven out of their dwellings, and come to dishonour 
with their god Chemosh, in spite of the bravery of their heroes 
(vers. 9-15). The destruction of Moab draws near, their glory 
perishes, the whole country and all its towns are laid waste, and 
the power of Moab is broken (vers. 16-25). All this befalls 
them for their pride and loftiness of spirit; because of this they 
are punished, with the destruction of their glorious vines and 
their harvest; and the whole land becomes filled with sorrow 
and lamentation over the desolation, and the extermination of 
all those who make offerings to idols (vers. 26-35). Meanwhile 
the prophet mourns with the hapless people, who are broken like 
a despised vessel (vers. 36-38). Moab becomes the laughing- 
stock and the horror of all around: the enemy captures all their 
fortresses, and none shall escape the ruin (vers. 39-44). Fire 
goes out from Heshbon and destroys the whole land, and the 

1 This reproduction Gesenius (on Isaiah, p. 511) characterizes as “a 
feeble imitation, by which the text of the older author is made quite diffuse 
and watery, frequently mixed through in a wonderful manner, made into a 
kind of patchwork, and enlivened now and again by a stiff turn.” Movers 
and Hitzig have spoken still more depreciatingly of this chapter, and excised 
a great number of verses, on the ground of their having been introduced 
later by way of touching up; in this manner, Hitzig rejects as spurious 
verses which Movers recognises as exhibiting marks of Jeremiah’s peculiar 
style,—a method of procedure which Graf has already denounced as arbi- 
trary criticism. We hope to show in the commentary the total want of 
foundation for this pseudo-critical mode of dealing; we only make the 
further remark here by anticipation, that Kueper (on Jeremiah, p. 83 sqq.) 
has very clearly accounted for and vindicated the conduct of Jeremiah in 
making use of the expressions of previous prophets, while Movers and Hitzig 
have paid no regard to this thorough kind of work. 
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people must go into captivity ; ; but at the end of the days, the 
Lord will turn the captivity of Moab (vers. 45-47). According 
to this view of the whole, this prophecy falls into seven strophes 
of unequal length, of which every.one concludes either with D8 
mim or Him O8), The middle one, which is also the longest 
(vers. 26-35), forms an apparent exception, inasmuch as DN) 
jm does not stand at the end, but in the middle of ver. 35; 
while in the second last strophe (vers. 39-44), the last two 
verses (43 and 44) end with this formula. 

Vers. 1-8. Calamities to come on Moab.—Ver. 1. “ Thus 
_ saith Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel, Woe to Nebo, for it 
is laid waste? Kiriathaim is come to dishonour, it is taken : 
the fortress is come to dishonour and broken down. Ver. 2. 
Moab’s glory is no more. In Heshbon they have devised evil 
against her, [saying], Come, and let us cut her off from [being] 
a nation: thou also, O Madmen, art brought to silence; the 
sword shall go after thee. Ver. 3. A sound of crying from 
Horonaim, desolation and great destruction. Ver. 4. Moab is 
destroyed ; her little ones have caused a cry to be heard. Ver. 
5. For they ascend the ascent of Luhith with weeping,—weep- 
ing: for on the descent of Horonaim the enemies have heard 
a cry of destruction. Ver. 6. Flee, save your life! and be like 
one destitute in the wilderness. Ver. 7. For, because thy 
trust [was] in thy works, and in thy treasures, thou also shalt 
be taken; and Chemosh shall go into captivity, his priests and 
his princes together. Ver. 8. The destroyer shall come to 
every city, and no city shall escape; and the valley shall perish, 
and the plain shall be laid waste, as Jahveh hath said.” 

With the exclamation “ Woe!” Jeremiah transports the 
hearers of the word of God at once into the midst of the 
catastrophe which is to come on Moab; this is with the view 
of humbling the pride of this people, and chastening them for 
their sins. The woe is uttered over Nebo, but holds also of the 
towns named afterwards. Nebo is not the mountain of that name 
(Deut. xxxii. 49, xxxiv. 1), but the city, which probably did not 
lie far from the peak‘in the mountain-range of Abarim, which 
bore the same name (Num. xxxii. 3, 38; Isa. xv. 2), although 
in the Onomasticon, s.v. NaBai, the situation of the mountain 
is given as being six Roman miles from Heshbon, towards the 
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west, and s.v. NaSdp, that of the city, eight Roman miles south 
from Heshbon, for both accounts point to a situation in the. 


south-west. The name \w is still applied to some ruins; cf. 


Robinson’s Palestine, iii. p.170. ‘‘ Kiriathaim is taken.” The 
site of this town, mentioned as early as Gen. xiv. 5, has been 
fixed, since the time of Burckhardt, as that of a mass of ruins 
called e¢ Feim, about five miles south of Heshbon; but Dietrich, 
in Mere’ Archiv. i. S. 337 ff., has shown that this is incorrect. 
According to Eusebius, in his Onomasticon, Kiriathaim lay ten 
Roman miles to the west of Medeba: this suits not merely the 
position of et Zeim, but also the ruins of Kereyat south-west 
from Medeba, on the ridge of Mount Attarus, a little to the 
south of M’kaur (Machaerus), and of Baara in the Wady Zerka 
Maein, where also is the plain mentioned in Gen. xiv. 5, either 
in the plain stretching direct east from Kereyat between Wady 
Zerka Maein and Wady Wal, or south-east in the beautiful 
plain el Kura, described by Burckhardt, p. 371 ff., between 
the Wal and the Mojeb. Nebo and Kiriathaim lay on the 
eastern border of the high range of mountains, and seem to be 
comprehended under 23087, “ the height, the high fortress,” in 
the third clause of ver. 1, as the representatives of the moun- 
tain country of Moab. Various expositors, certainly, take the . 
word as a proper name designating an elevated region; Graf 
and Nigelsbach take it to be a name of Kir-Moab (Kir-heres, 
. Kir-haresheth, vers. 31, 36), the chief fortress in the country, 
the modern Kerek in the southern part of Moab; but no valid 
proof has been adduced. By “the height” Hitzig understands 
the highlands, which learn of the fall of these towns in the 
lowlands, and feel this. disgrace that has come on Moab, but 
have not yet themselves been taken. But this view is unten- 
able, because the towns of Nebo and Kiriathaim are not situated 
in the level country. Again, since 7¥*2i0 is common to the two 
clauses, the distinction between maby and AN could hardly be 
pressed so far as to make the latter the opposite of the former, 
in the sense of being still unconquered. The meaning rather is, 
that through Nebo’s being laid waste, and the capture of Kiria~ 
thaim, the fortress on which the Moabites trusted is no more, 
And to this ver. 3 appropriately adds, “the boasting of Moab 
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is gone,” i.e. Moab has no more ground for boasting. “In 
Heshbon they (the enemy, or the conquerors) plot evil against 
Moab.” Heshbon was formerly the capital of the Amorite 
kingdom of Sihon (Num. xxi. 26; Deut. ii. 24, etc.), and was 
assigned to the tribe of Reuben (Josh. xiii. 17); but because 
it lay on the boundary of the territory belonging to the tribe, 
it was given up to the Gadites, and set apart as a Levitical city 
(Josh. xxi. 37). It lay ten Roman miles east from the Jordan, 
opposite Jericho, almost intermediate between the Arnon and the 
Jabbok, and is still pointed out, though in ruins, under the old 
name Heshbén (see on Num. xxxii. 37). At the time of Jere- 
miah it was taken possession of by the Ammonites (Jer. xlix. 3), 
consequently it was the frontier town of the Moabite territory 
at that time; and being such, it is here named as the town 
where the enemy, coming from the north, deliberate regarding 
the conquest of Moab—“ meditate evil,” i.e. decide upon conquest 
and devastation. The suffix of Ty refers to Moab as a country, 
and hence is feminine; cf. ver. 4. “ We will destroy it 
(Moab) “ii, so that it shall no longer be a nation.” Just as in 
savin jiawna there is a play on the words, so is there also in the 
expression ‘An 1212 which follows. This very circumstance 
forms an argument for taking Madmen as a proper name, in- 
stead of an appellative, as Venema and Hitzig have done, after 
the example of the LX X.: “ Yea, thou shalt be destroyed (and 
made into) a dunghill.” In support of this rendering they 
point to 2 Kings x. 27, Ezra vi. 11. But the verb 099, in its 
meaning, ill accords with }27 in the sense of a dung-heap, and 
in this case there would be no foundation for a play upon the 
words (Graf). It is no proof of the non-existence of a place 
called Madmen in Moab, that it is not mentioned elsewhere ; 
Madmena in the tribe of Benjamin (Isa. x. 31), and Madmanna 
in Judah (Josh. xv. 31), are also mentioned but once. These 
passages rather show that the name Madmen was not uncommon; 
and it was perhaps with reference to this name that Isaiah 
(xxv. 10) chose the figure of the dunghill. 4, to be silent, 
means, in the Niphal, to be brought to silence, be exterminated, 
perish; ef. xlix. 26, xxv. 37, viii. 14, ete. As to the form ‘B77 
instead of ‘D1, cf. Ewald, § 140, 5; Gesenius, §67, Rem. 5. The. 
following clause refers to Madmen: “after thee shall the sword 
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go;” cf. ix. 15.—Ver. 3. A cry is heard from Horonaim against 
violence and destruction. The words 973 130A “WW are to be taken 
as the cry itself; cf. iv. 20,xx.8. The city of Horonaim, men- 
tioned both here and in Isa. xv. 5 in connection with Luhith, 
lay on a slope, it would seem, not far from Luhith. Regarding 
this latter place we find it remarked in the Onomasticon: est usque 
hodie vicus inter Areopolim et Zoaram nomine Luitha (AovevOa). 
As to ’Mpovaely, the Onomasticon says no more than 7rodus 
MwaB év ‘Tepepla (ed. Lars. p. 376). The destruction over 
which the outcry is made comes on Moab. By “ Moab” Graf 
refuses to understand the country or its inhabitants, but rather 
the ancient capital of the country, Ar-Moab (Num. xxi. 28; Isa. 
xv. 1), in the valley of the Arnon, which is also simply called 
Ar in Nam. xxi. 15, Deut. ii. 9. But, as Dietrich has already 
shown (S. 329 ff.), the arguments adduced in support of this 
view are insufficient to prove the point.’ 12%, to break,—of 
a nation or a city (xix. 11; Isa. xiv. 25, etc.), as it were, to 
ruin,—is here used of the country or kingdom. MUYY is. for 
MY, as in xiv. 3. The little ones of Moab, that raise a cry, 
are noah the children (Vulgate, Dahler, Maurer); nor the small 
towns (Hitzig), nor the people of humble condition, but cives 
Moabi ad statum miserum dejecti (Kueper). The LXX. have 
rendered eis Zoyopa (i.e. THY¥), which reading is preferred by 
J. D. Michaelis, Ewald, Umbreit, Graf, Nagelsbach, but with- 
out sufficient reason; for neither the occurrence of Zoar in 
combination with Horonaim in ver. 34, nor the parallel passage 
Isa. xv. 5, will prove the point. Isa. xv. 5 is not a parallel to 
this verse, but to ver. 34; however, the train of thought is diffe- 


1 The mention of Moab among names of cities in ver. 4, and in connection 
with Kir-heres in vers. 31 and 36, proves nothing; for in ver. 4 Moab is 
not named among towns, and the expression in vers. 31 and 36 is analogous 
to the phrase ‘‘ Judah and Jerusalem.” Nor can any proof be derived from 
the fact that Rabbath-Moab is merely called ‘‘ Moab” in the Onomasticon 
of Eusebius, and Mab in Abulfeda, and Rabbath-Ammon, now merely 
‘‘ Amman ;” because this mode of speaking will not admit of being applied 
for purposes of proof to matters pertaining to Old Testament times, since it 
originated only in the Christian ages,—at a time, too, when Rabbath had 
become the capital of the country, and when Rabbath-Moab could easily be 
shortened by the common people into ‘‘ Moab.” Rabbath (of Moab), how- 
ever, is not mentioned at all in the Old Testament. 
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rent from that before us here. Besides, Jeremiah writes the 
name of the town “W¥ (not “Wi¥), cf. ver. 34, as in Isa. xv. 5, 
Deut. xxxiv. 3, Gen. xiii. 10 (7¥i¥ occurs only in Gen. xix. 22, 
30); hence it is unlikely that “yyy has been written by mistake 
for 7. 

In ver. 5 this idea is further elucidated. The inhabitants 
flee, weeping as they go, towards the south, before the con- 
‘ quering enemy advancing from the north, up the ascent of 
Luhith, and down the descent of Horonaim, The idea is 
taken from Isa. xv. 5, but applied by Jeremiah in his own 
peculiar manner; {3 nbys is changed into ‘23 79¥', and the 
notion of weeping is thereby intensified. We take ‘23 as an 
adverbial accusative, but in fact it is to be rendered like the 
preceding ‘232; and 72" stands with an indefinite nominative: 
af ous gaconds—they ascend, ” not “weeping rises over weep- 
ing,” as Hitzig, Graf, and others take it. For, in the latter 
case, ‘223 could not be separated from ‘23, nor stand first; cf. 
the instances adduced by Graf, 7203 my and {va ty. The 
form nina for mena is either an error of transcription or an 
optional form, and there is no ground for taking the word as 
appellative, as Hitzig does, “the ascent of boards, i.e. as boards 
tower one above another, so does weeping rise,”"—an unnatural 
figure, and one devoid of all taste. The last words of the second 
member of the verse present some difficulty, chiefly on account 
of "I¥, which the LXX. have omitted, and which Ewald and 
Umbreit set down as spurious, although’ (as Graf rightly re- 
marks) they do not thereby explain how it came into the text. 
To suppose, with the Rabbinical writers, that the construct 
state "I¥ stands for the absolute, is not only inadmissible, as 
being against the principles of grammar, but also contrary to 
the whole scope of the passage. The context shows that the 
clamour cannot proceed from the enemy, but only from the 
' fugitive Moabites. Only two explanations are possible: either 
“I¥ must be taken in the sense of angustic, and in connec- 
tion with npys, “straits, distress of crying,” a cry of distress, 
as De Wette does or, “oppressors of the cry of distress,” as 
Niigelsbach takes it. We prefer the former, in spite of the 
objection of Graf, that the expression “ distress of crying,” for 
“a ery of distress,” would be a strange one: for this objection 
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may be made against his own explanation, that IY means the 
bursting open of the mouth in making a loud cry; and 7pyt “Ww 
is a loud outcry for help. — Ver. 6. Only by a precipitate 
flight into the desert can the Moabites save even their lives. 
The summons to flee is merely a rhetorical expression for the 
thought that there is no safety to be had in the country. To 
mAM in ver. 6 we must supply Nv) as the subject: “your 
souls shall be.” Ewald would change D2¥©2 into D2Y5); but 
this proposal has against it the fact that the plural form O°W5) 
is found in but a single case, Ezek. xiii. 20, and niv) every- 
where else: besides, ¥®2 is often used in the singular of several 
persons, as in 2 Sam. xix. 6, and may further be easily taken 
here in a distributive sense;- cf. iWb2 wx Wp, li. 6. The. 
assumption of C. B. Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, [and of 
the translators of our “ Authorized” English Version], that 
nA is the second person, and refers to the cities, te. their 
inhabitants, is against the context.  yinY cannot here be the 
name of a town, because neither Aroer in the tribe of Reuben, 
which was situated on the Arnon, nor Aroer of the tribe of 
Gad, which was before Rabbath-Ammon, lay in the wilder- 
ness; the comparison, too, of the fugitives to a city is unsuit- 
able. The clause reminds us of xvii. 6, and Winy=the Wy 
of that passage; the form found here is either an error of 
transcription caused by thinking of Aroer, or a play upon the 
name of the city, for the purpose of pointing out the fate 
impending over it—Ver. 7. Moab will not be saved from 
destruction by any trust on their works or on their treasures. 
The LXX., Vulgate, and Syriac render WYP by fortresses, 
hence Ewald would read #'2iv) instead ; but there is no ground 
for the change, since the peculiar rendering alluded to has 
evidently originated from "’yo having been confounded with 
tiyd. Others, as Dahler, refer the word to idols; but these 
are always designated as 7 ‘wyo. Graf translates “ property,” 
and points to 1 Sam. xxv. 2, Ex. xxiii. 16; but this meaning 
also has really nothing to support it, for "YY in these pas- 
sages denotes only agriculture and its produce, and the com- 
bination of the word with ninyix in this passage does not 
require such a rendering. We abide by the common meaning 
of “ doings” or “ works,” not evil deeds specially (Hitzig), but 
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“all that Moab undertakes.” Neither their efforts to maintain 
and increase their power, nor their wealth, will avail them in 
any way. They shall be overcome. Moab is addressed as a 
country or kingdom. 132, to seize, capture; of a land, to 
take, conquer. Chemosh, with his priests and princes, shall go 
into exile. D2 is perhaps a mere error of the copyist for 
vwin2, Chemosh, the chief deity of the Moabites and Ammon- 
ites, worshipped as a king and the war-god of his people: see 
on Num. xxi. 29. As in the last-named passage the Moabites 
are called the people of. Chemosh, so here, not merely the 
priests, but also the princes of Moab, are called his priests and 
his princes. The Kethib 3™ is not to be changed, although 
Jeremiah elsewhere always uses 137, which is substituted in 
the Qeri; cf. xlix. 3. In confirmation of this, it is added, in 
ver. 8, that all the cities of Moab, without exception, shall be 
laid waste, and the whole country, valley and plain, shall be 
brought to ruin. Ww, “the level,” is the table-land stretch- 
ing from the Arnon to Heshbon, and north-eastwards as far as 
Rabbath-Ammon, and which originally belonged to the Moabites, 
hence called “the fields of Moab” in Num. xxi. 40; but it 
was taken from them by the Amorites, and after the conquest 
of the latter was taken possession of by the Israelites (Deut. 
iii. 10, iv. 43; Josh. xiii. 9), but at that time had been taken 
back once more by the Moabites. PYM is the valley of the 
Jordan, commonly called 721Y5, as in Josh. xiii. 27 and 19; 
here it is that portion of the valley towards the west which 
bounds the table-land. "W8 can only be taken in a causal 
signification,.“ because,” as in xvi. 13, or in a relative meaning, 
quod, or “as.” 

Vers. 9-15. Moab is laid waste, and its inhabitants carried 
captive-—Ver. 9. “Give pinions to Moab, for he will flee and 
get away, and his cities shall become a waste, with no one 
dwelling in them. Ver. 10. Cursed is he that doeth the work 
of Jahveh negligently, and cursed is he that restraineth his sword 
from blood. Ver. 11. Moab hath been at ease from his youth, 
and lay still upon his lees; he was not poured out from vessel 
to vessel, neither hath he gone into captivity, therefore his taste 
hath remained in him, and his smell hath not changed. Ver. 12. 
Therefore, behold, days come, saith Jahveh, when I will send 
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to him those who pour out, and they shall pour him out; and 
they shall empty his vessels, and break their bottles. Ver. 13. 
And Moab shall be ashamed of Chemosh, as the house of 
Israel was ashamed of Bethel their confidence. Ver. 14. How 
can ye say, We are mighty, and men of valour for the war? 
Ver. 15. Moab is laid waste, and people ascend into his cities, 
and the choice of his young men go down to the slaughter, 
saith the King, whose name is Jahveh of hosts.” 

The devastation will come so suddenly, that Moab, in order 
to escape it, uses wings for enabling him to flee from it. The 
request “ give” is not ironical, but a mere rhetorical employ- 
ment of the idea that wings would be necessary in order to 
escape. *%, which elsewhere means a flower, here signifies 
wings or waving plumes, as in the Targum on Ps. cxxxix. 9, 
and in the Rabbinical writings. 8%2, written with x for the 
saké of obtaining similarity of sound, stands for 7¥2= /'¥), to 
flee.—Ver. 10. The devastation is a work of the Lord, and 
those who execute it must carry out the divine decree, so that 
they may not bring the curse upon themselves. The first 
clause is taken quite generally: the more exact specification of 
the work of the Lord follows in the second clause; it is the 
employment of the sword against Moab. “His sword” does 
not mean Jahveh’s, but the sword carried by the devastator. 
m9" is used adverbially, but not in the sense of “ deceitfully,” 
rather “carelessly, negligently;” cf. 72043, Prov. x. 4, 
xii, 24, In ver. 11 follows the reason why the judgment has 
necessarily come on Moab. Moab is compared to old wine 
that has lain long on its lees, and thereby preserved its flavour 
and smell unchanged. The taste and odour of Moab signify 
his disposition towards other nations, particularly towards 
Israel, the people of God. Good wine becomes stronger and 
more juicy by lying pretty long on its lees (see on Isa. xxv. 6); 
inferior wine, however, becomes thereby more harsh and thick. 
The figure is used here in the latter sense, after Zeph. i. 12. 
Moab’s disposition towards Israel was harsh and bitter; the 
people were arrogant and proud (ver. 29f.; Isa. xvi. 6), and 
so hostile towards Israel, that they sought every opportunity 
of injuring them (see above, p. 205f., and the comments on 
2 Sam. viii. 2). From his youth, i.e. from the time when 
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Moab, after subduing the Emims (Deut. ii. 10), had established 
himself in his own land, or had become enrolled among the 
nations of history,—from that time forward had he remained 
undisturbed in his own land, i.e. without being driven out of 
it, had not gone into captivity (as is shown by the figure of 
the wine poured from one vessel into another). In this way 
there is a qualification made of the general statement that he 
remains at rest on his lees, and undisturbed. For Moab has 
often carried on wars, and even suffered many defeats, but 
has never yet been driven from his own land; nor had the 
temporary dependence on Israel exercised any transforming 
influence on the ordinary life of the people, for they were 
simply made tributary. This quiet continuance in the country 
is to cease. The God of Israel “will send to them cellarmen 
(Germ. Schroter), who shall bring them out of the cellar” 
(Germ. ausschroten), as Luther translates ver.12. “ Schréter” 
are men who bring the wihe-casks out of the cellar; for 
“‘ schroten” means to bring out heavy burdens, especially full 
casks on a strong kind of hand-barrow (Germ. Hebewerkzeug), 
like a ladder in appearance. O'y¥ (from “Y¥, to bend, incline) 
are those who incline a barrel or vessel for the purpose of 
pouring out its contents. These will not merely empty the 
vessels, but also break the pitchers; i.e. not merely carry away 
the Moabites, but also break down their political organization, 
and destroy their social arrangements. 

Ver. 13. In this way Moab will come to dishonour through 
his god Chemosh, i.e. experience his powerlessness and nothing- 
ness, and perish with him, just as Israel (the ten tribes) came — 
to dishonour through Bethel, i.e. through their golden calf at 
Bethel. As to the form 09620, with Segol in the pretone, cf. 
Ewald, § 70,a; Olshausen, Gram. S. 377. Moab will then be 
no longer able to boast of his valour; this is the meaning of the 
question in ver. 14: on this term in the address, cf. ii. 23, viii. 
8. In ver. 15 it is further stated that the result will show this : 
“ Moab is laid waste.” ‘n>y 13 is variously interpreted. An 
explanation which has met with much acceptance, but which 
nevertheless is really untenable, is founded on Judg. xx. 40 
(“The whole city went up towards heaven,” i.e. in smoke and 
fire) : “ As for his cities, fire or smoke ascends ;” but there is no 
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mention here either of smoke or fire. Kimchi long ago came 
near the truth when he sought to find the subject T1¥ in TW: 
“and the devastator comes against his cities.” However, the 
contrast between Me¥ and 47)" is not fully brought out in this 
way : it is better to leave the subject indeterminate: “ and his 
‘cities they climb” (Kueper), or: “they go up to his cities” 
(Béttcher, Neue Hhrenlese, ii. 163). The enemy who mounts 
the cities is evidently intended. To change TY into TI¥ is 
both unnecessary and unsuitable ; but J. D. Michaelis, Ewald, 
Dahler, Graf, after making the alteration, translate, “ The 
destroyer of Moab and of his cities draws near.” Hitzig justly 
remarks, in opposition to this conjecture: “There is nothing to 
justify the mere placing of the subject at the head of the sen- 
tence (contrast vers. 8, 185); besides, one does not see why the 
cities of Moab are distinguished from Moab itself; and cf. 200.” 
nya I, “to sink down to the slaughter,” cf. 1.27; and on this 
use of 17°, Isa. xxxiv. 7. The enemy ascends into the cities, the 
young soldiers of Moab descend to the shambles. This threaten- 
ing is enforced by the addition, “saith the King,” etc. Jahveh 
is called the King, in contrast with the belief of the Moabites, 
that their god Chemosh was the king of his people (see on ver. 7). 
The true King of the Moabites also is J: ahveh, the God of hosts, 
i.e. the Ruler of the whole world. 

Vers. 16-25. Moab’s glory is departed.—Ver. 16. “ The 
destruction of Moab is near to come, and his trouble hastens 
rapidly. Ver. 17. Bewail him, all [ye who are] round about 
him, and all who know his name! Say, How the rod of strength 
is broken, the staff of majesty! Ver. 18. Come down from 
[thy] glory, and sit in the drought, [thou] inhabitant, daughter 
of Dibon; for the destroyer of Moab hath come up against thee, 
he hath destroyed thy strongholds. Ver. 19. Stand by the way, 
and watch, O inhabitant of Aroer! ask him who flees, and her 
that has escaped; say, What has happened? Ver. 20. Moab 
is ashamed, for it is broken down : howl and cry out ; tell it in 
Arnon, that Moab is laid waste. Ver. 21. And judgment hath 
come upon the country of the plain, upon Holon, and upon 
Jahzah, and upon Mephaath, Ver. 22. And upon Dibon, and 
upon Nebo, and upon Beth-Diblathaim, Ver. 23. And upon 
aie and upon Beth-Gamul, and upon Beth-Meon, 
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Ver. 24. And upon Kerioth, and upon Bozrah, and upon all 
the cities of the land of Moab, those that are far off and those 
that are near. Ver. 25. The horn of Moab is cut off, and his 
arm is broken, saith Jahveh.” 

The downfall of Moab will soon begin. Ver. 16a is an 
imitation of Deut. xxxii. 35; cf. Isa. xiii. 22, lvi. 1. The fall 
of the Moabite power and glory will be so terrible, that all the 
nations, near and distant, will have pity on him. The sum- 
mons to lament, ver. 17, is not a mockery, but is seriously 
meant, for the purpose of expressing the idea that the downfall] 
of so mighty and glorious a power will rouse compassion. The 
environs of Moab are the neighbouring nations, and “ those 
who know his name” are those who live far off, and have only 
heard about him. The staff, the sceptre, is the emblem of 
authority ; cf. Ezek. xix. 11, 12, 14, and Ps. cx. 2. In vers. 
18-25 is further described the downfall of this strong and 
glorious power. The inhabitants of Dibon are to come down 
from their glory and sit in misery; those of Aroer are to ask 
the fugitives what has happened, that they may learn that the 
whole table-land on to the Arnon has been taken by the enemy ; 
and they are to howl over the calamity. The idea presented in _ 
ver. 18a is an imitation of that in Isa. xlvii. 1, “ Come down, 
O daughter of Babylon, sit in the dust ;” but “ is intensified 
by the addition of 71239, and 75Y Sy °2v4 is changed into ‘2¥A 
NDB2 (the Kethib ‘2v* has evidently been written by mistake for 
‘BUA, the Qeri). ND¥ elsewhere means “ thirst ;” but ‘ sit down 
in thé thirst” would be too strange an expression ; hence Xb¥ 
must here have the meaning of 8d¥, Isa. xliv. 3, “ the thirsty 
arid land :” thus it remains a question whether we should point 
the word ®¥, or take 8O¥ as another form of DY, as 3on is of 
a2n, Ezek. xxiii. 19. There is no sufficient reason why Hitzig 
and Ewald should give the word a meaning foreign to it, from 
the Arabic or Syriac. Dibon lay about four miles north from 
_ the Arnon, at the foot of a mountain, in a very beautiful plain, 
where, under the name of Dibén, many traces of walls, and a 
well by the wayside, hewn out of the rock, are still to be found 
(Seetzen, i. S. 409 f.). Hence it must have been well provided 
with water, even though we should be obliged to understand by 
“the water of Dimon” (Dibon), which Isaiah mentions (xv. 9), 
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the river Arnon, which is about three miles off. The command 
to “ sit down in an arid land” thus forms a suitable figure, 
representing the humiliation and devastation of Dibon. That 
the city was fortified, is evident from the mention of the for- 
tifications in the last clause. M3 N3¥, as in xlvi.19. Aroer 
was situated on the north bank of the Arnon (Mojeb), where 
its ruins still remain, under the old name Ard ir (Burckhardt, 
p. 372). It was a frontier town, between the kingdom of 
Sihon (afterwards the territory of the Israelites) and the pos- 
session of the Moabites (Deut. ii. 36, iii. 12, iv. 48; Josh. xii. 2, 
xiii. 9,16). But after the Moabites had regained the northern 
portion of their original territory, it lay in the midst of the 
land. The fugitives here represented as passing by are endea- 
vouring, by crossing the Arnon, to escape from the enemy 
advancing from the north, and subduing the country before 
them. 8621 D) means fugitives of every kind. The co-ordi- 
nation of the same word or synonymous terms in the masc. 
and fem. serves to generalize the idea; see on Isa. iii. 1, and 
Ewald, §172,c. In mud? the tone is retracted through the 
influence of the distinctive accent; the form is participial. 
The question, “ What has happened?” is answered in ver. 
20. mAn ‘3, “ for (= certainly) it is broken down.” The 
Kethib ‘pyr sybq must not be changed. Moab is addressed : 
with 3133 is introduced the summons, addressed to individuals, 
to proclaim at the Arnon the calamity that has befallen the 
country to the north of that river. In vers. 21-24 the general 
idea of Moab’s being laid waste is specialized by the enumera- 
tion of a long list of towns on which judgment has come. They 
are towns of 7iv*t 7s, the table-land to the north of the Arnon, 
the names of which nearly all occur in the Pentateuch and 
Joshua as towns in the tribe of Reuben. But Holon is men- 
tioned only here. According to Eusebius, in the Onomasticon, 
8.v. Iecod, Jahzah was situated between MndaBav (Medeba) 
and AnBods (Dibon); according to Jerome, between Medeba and 
Debus, or Deblathai; but from Num. xxi. 23, we conclude that 
it lay in an easterly direction, on the border of the desert, near 
the commencement of the Wady Wale. Mophaath or Mephaath, 
where, according to the Onomasticon, a Roman garrison was 
placed, on account of the near proximity of the desert, is to be 
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sought for in the neighbourhood of Jahzah ; see on Josh. xiii. 
18. As to Dibon, see on ver. 18; for Nebo, see on ver. 1. 
Beth-Diblathaim is mentioned only in this passage. It is pro- 
bably identical with Almon-Diblathaim, Num. xxxiii. 46, and 
to be sought for somewhere north from Dibon. For Kirjathaim 
see ver. 1. Beth-Gamul is nowhere else mentioned ; its site, 
too, is unknown. Eli Smith, in Robinson’s Palestine, iii. App. 
p- 153, is inclined to recognise it in the ruins of Um-el-Jemel, 
lying on the southern boundary of the Hauran, about twenty 
miles south-west from Bozrah ; but a consideration of the posi- 
tion shows that they cannot be the same. Beth-Meon, or Baal- 
Meon (Num. xxxii. 38), or more fully, Beth-Baal-Meon (Josh. 
xiii. 17), lay about three miles south from Heshbon, where 
Burckhardt (p. 365) found some ruins called Mi-dn, .jxr~ 
(Robinson, iii. App. p. 170, rele, Ma-in); see on Num. xxii. 
38. Kerioth, vers. 24 and 41, and Amosii. 2, is not to be identi- 
fied with the ruins called Kereyath or Kireiyath, mentioned by 
Burckhardt (p. 367) and Seetzen (Reisen, ii. 342, iv. 384), as 
- Ritter has assumed ; for this Kereyath is more probably Kir- 
jathaim (see on ver. 1). Rather, as is pretty fully proved by 
Dietrich (in Mere’ Archiv. i. 320 ff.), it is a synonym of Ar, 
the old capital of Moab, Num. xxii. 36; and the plural form is 
to be accounted for by supposing that Ar was made up of two 
or several large portions. We find two great arguments sup- 
porting this position: (1.) When Ar, the capital, occurs among 
the names of the towns of Moab, as in the list of those in 
Reuben, Josh. xiii. 16-21, and in the prophecy against Moab in 
Isaiah, chap. xv. and xvi., where so many Moabitic towns are 
named, we find no mention of Kerioth; and on the other hand, 
where Kerioth is named as an important town in Moab, Amos 
ii. 2, Jer. xlviii., there is no mention of Ar. (2.) Kerioth is 
mentioned as an important place in the country in Amos ii. 2, 
where, from the whole arrangement of the prophecy, it can only 
be the capital of Moab; in this present chapter also, ver. 24, 
Kerioth and Bozrah are introduced as two very important 
towns which maintained the strength of Moab; and imme- 
diately afterwards it is added, “ The horn of Moab is cut off,” 
etc. Further, in ver. 41 the capture of Kerioth is put on a level 
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with the taking of the fortresses; while it is added, that the 
courage of the mighty men has failed, just as in xlix. 22 the 
capture of Bozrah is coupled with the loss of courage on the 
part of Edom’s heroes. Bozrah is not to be confounded with 
Bozrah in Edom (xlix. 13), nor with the later flourishing city 
of Bostra in Hauran’: it is the same with Bezer (1¥3), which, 
according to Deut. iv. 43 and Josh. xx. 8, was situated in the 
Mishor of the tribe of Reuben, but has not yet been dis- 
covered ; see on Deut. iv. 43. For the purpose of completing 
the enumeration, it is further added, “ all the towns of the land 
of Moab, those which are far off (i.e. those which are situated 
towards the frontier) and those which are near” (i.e. the towns 
of the interior, as Kimchi has already explained). Thereby 
the horn of Moab is cut off, and his arm broken. Horn and 
arm are figures of power: the horn an emblem of power that 
boldly asserts itself, and pushes down all that opposes (cf. Ps. 
Ixxv. 5, 11); the arm being rather an emblem of dominion. 
Vers. 26-35. Moab’s haughtiness and deplorable fall_—Ver. 
26. “ Make him drunk,—for he hath boasted against Jahveh,—so 
that Moab shall splash down into his vomit, and himself become 
a laughing-stock. Ver. 27. Was not Israel a laughing-stock 
to thee, or was he found among thieves? for whenever thou 
spakest of him, thou didst shake thine head. Ver. 28. Leave 
the cities and dwell in the rock, ye inhabitants of Moab; and 
be ye like a dove [that] builds its nest in the sides of the mouth 
of a pit. Ver.-29. We have heard the very arrogant pride of 
Moab, his haughtiness, and his arrogance, and his high-minded- 
ness, and his elation of mind. Ver. 30. I know, saith Jahveh, 
his wrath, and the untruthfulness of his words; they have 
done what is untrue. Ver. 31. Therefore will I howl over . 
Moab, and for all Moab will I cry; they mourn for the people 
of Kir-heres. Ver. 32. I will weep for thee [with more] 
than the weeping of Jazer, O vine of Sibmah, thou whose 
tendrils have gone over the sea, have reached even to the sea 
of Jazer; on thy fruit-harvest and thy vintage a spoiler has 
fallen. Ver. 33. And joy and gladness are taken from the 
garden, and from the land of Moab; and I have caused wine to 
fail from the wine-vats: they shall not tread [with] a shout; 
the shout shall be no shout. Ver. 34. From the cry of Hesh- 
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- bon as far as Elealeh, as far as Jahaz, they utter their voice ; 
from Zoar as far as Horonaim and the third Eglath; for even 
the waters of Nimrim shall become desolations. Ver. 35. And 
I will destroy from Moab, saith Jahveh, him that offers on a 
high place and burns incense to his gods.” 

Through his pride, Moab has incurred the sentence of de- 
struction to his power. In arrogance and rage he has exalted 
himself over Jahveh and His people Israel; therefore must he 
now be humbled, vers. 26-30. The summons to make Moab 
drunk is addressed to those whom God has charged with the 
execution of the sentence; cf. vers. 10 and 21. These are to 
present to the people of Moab the cup of the divine wrath, and 
‘ so to intoxicate them, that they shall fall like a drunk man into 

his vomit, and become a laughing-stock to others (cf. xiii. 13, 
xxv. 15), because they have boasted against Jahveh by driving 
the Israelites from their’ inheritance, and by deriding the 
people of God; cf. Zeph. ii. 8. PBD, to strike, frequently of 
striking the hands together; here it signifies to fall into his 
vomit, #.e. to tumble into it with a splash. No other explanation 
of the word can find support from the language used. Cf. 
Isa. xix. 14 and xxv. 10 f. ‘In the last clause of ver. 26, the 
emphasis lies on 8% D3: “he also (Moab, like Israel before) 
shall become a laughing-stock.” This statement is enforced by 
the question put in ver. 27, “ Was not Israel a laughing-stock 
to thee?” OX—Ds) shows a double question, like O8—]; 
and ON) in the first, clause may be further strengthened by 
‘ the interrogative 4 before ph, as in Gen. xvii. 17. For other 
forms of the double question, see Ps. xciv. 9, Job xxi. 4, Jer. 
xxiii. 26. On Dagesh dirimens in phtn, cf. Ewald, § 104, d. 
There is no sufficient reason for questioning the feminine form 
ANY) in the Qeri; Israel is personified as a woman, just as 
Moab in ver. 20, where AN is found. On {3 727 "39, cf. 
xxxi. 20, where, however, 3 733 is used in another meaning. 
‘7713, to shake oneself, is a stronger expression than WX42 3H, 
to shake the head (xviii. 16), a gesture denoting mockery and 
rejoicing over another’s injury; cf. Ps. lxiv. 9.—Ver. 28. A 
transition is now made from figurative to literal language, and 
Moab is summoned to leave the cities and take refuge in inac- 
cessible rocks, because he will not be able to offer resistance to 
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the enemy ; cf. vers. 6 and 9. “Like a dove that builds its 
nest over deep crevices.” The reference is to wild pigeons, 
which occur in large numbers in Palestine, and make their 
nests in the clefts of high rocks (Song of Sol. ii. 14) even at 
the present day, e.g. in the wilderness of Engedi; cf. Robin- 
son’s Palestine, ii. 203. MNOS Iya, lit. “ on the other side of 
the mouth of the deep pit,” or of the abyss, i.e. over the yawn- 
ing hollows. ‘393 is a poetic form for 7393, as in Isa. vii. 20. 
The humiliation of Moab finds its justification in what is 
brought out in ver. 29 f., his boundless pride and hatred against 
Israel_—Vers. 29 ‘and 30 only more fully develope the idea 
contained in Isa. xvi. 6. Those who “heard” are the prophet 
and the people of God. There is an accumulation of words to 
describe the pride of Moab. Isaiah’s expression also, im3y 
"32 12°Nd, is here expanded into two clauses, and Jahveh is 
named as the subject. Not only have the people of God per- 
ceived the pride of Moab, but God also knows his wrath. 3 
belongs to yore as a genitive, as in Isaiah yoru means “ not 
right,” contrary to actual facts, i.e. untrue.'—Vers. 31-33 are 
also an imitation of Isa. xvi. 7-10. Ver. 31 is a reproduction 
of Isa. xvi. 7. In ver. 7, Isaiah sets forth the lamentation of 
Moab over the devastation of his country and its precious 
fruits ; and not until ver. 9 does the prophet, in deep sympathy, 
mingle his tears with those of the Moabites. Jeremiah, on the 
other hand, with his natural softness, at once begins, in the 
first person, his lament over Moab. 12799, “therefore,” is not 
immediately connected with ver. 29 f., but with the leading idea 
presented in vers. 26 and 28, that Moab will fall like one intoxi- 
cated, and that he must flee out of his cities. If we refer it to 
ver. 30, there we must attach it to the thought implicitly con- 


1 The Masoretic accentuation, according to which Athnach is placed under 
{2, exhibits another view of the words in the text: this is shown by the 
Chaldee paraphrase, ‘‘ their nobles endure not, they have not done what is 
right.” The Masoretes took D3 in the sense of ‘“‘ staves,” and took staves 
as a symbol of princes, as in Hos. xi. 6. Luther, in his translation, ‘‘I 
know his anger well, that he cannot do so very much, and attempts to do 
more than he can,” follows the Vulgate, Ego scio jactantiam ejus, et quod 
non sit juxta eam virtus ejus, nec juxta quod poterat conata sit facere, which 
again seems to have followed the LXX. in taking 13 for 93. 
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tained in the emphatic statement, “I (Jahveh) know his wrath,” 
viz. “and I will punish him for it.” The J who makes lament 
is the prophet, as in Isa. xvi. 9 and xv. 5. Schnurrer, Hitzig, 
and Graf, on the contrary, think that it is an indefinite third 
person who is introduced as representing the Moabites; but 
there is no analogous case to support this assumption, since the in- 
stances in which third persons are ‘introduced are of a different 
kind. But when Graf further asserts, against referring the I to 
the prophet, that, according to what precedes, especially what 
we find in ver. 26ff., such an outburst of sympathy for Moab 
would involve a contradiction, he makes out the prophet to be 
a Jew thirsting for revenge, which he was not. Raschi has 
already well remarked, on the other hand, under Isa. xv. 5, 
that “the prophets of Israel differ from heathen prophets like 
Balaam in this, that they lay to heart the distress which they 
announce to the nations ;” cf. Isa. xxi. 3f. The prophet weeps 
for all Moab, because the judgment is coming not merely on 
the northern portion (vers. 18-25), but on the whole of the 
country. In ver. 31b, Jeremiah has properly changed wreind 
(cakes of dried erapes) into 'wx-bx, the people of Kir-heres, 
because his sympathy was directed, not to dainties, but to the 
men in Moab; he has also omitted “surely they are smitten,” 
as being too strong for his sympathy. *3,to groan, taken 
from the cooing of doves, perhaps after Isa. xxxviii. 14, lix. 11. 
The third person indicates a universal indefinite. Kir-heres, as 
in Isa. xvi. 11, or Kir-haresheth in Isa. xvi. 7, 2 Kings iii. 25, 
was the chief stronghold of Moab, probably the same ds Kir- 
Moab, the modern Kerek, as we may certainly infer from a 
comparison of Isa. xvi. 7 with xv. 1; see on 2 Kingsiii. 25, and 
Dietrich, S. 324.—Ver. 32. 1)" ‘22D, “ more than the weeping 
of Jazer,” may signify, “More than Jazer weeps do I weep 
over thee ;” or, “ More than over Jazer do I weep over thee.” 
However, the former interpretation is the more obvious, and 
is confirmed by the reading in Isa. xvi. 9. According to the 
Onomasticon, Jazer was fifteen Roman miles north from Hesh- 
bon. Seetzen recognises it in the ruins called es Szir at the 
source of the Nahr Szir ; see on Num. xxi. 32. According to 
Jerome, on Isa. xvi. 8, Sibmah was only five hundred paces from 
Heshbon; see on Num. xxxii. 38. Judging from the verse now 
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before us, and from Isa. U.c., the vines of Sibmah must have been 
famed for the strength and excellence of their clusters. Even 
now, that region produces excellent grapes in abundance. From 
Szalt, which lies only ten miles north from Szir, raisins and grapes 
are carried to Jerusalem, and these of excellent quality (Seetzen, 
i. S. 399; Burckhardt, p. 350). In what follows, “his tendrils 
crossed the sea,” etc., the extensive cultivation of the grape is set 
forth under the figure of a vine whose tendrils stretch out on all 
sides. “ They have crossed over the sea” has reference in Isaiah 
(xvi. 8) to the Dead Sea (0’, as in Ps. Ixviii. 23, 2 Chron. 
xx. 2); not merely, however, in the sense of the shoots reaching 
close to the Dead Sea, but also over it, for Engedi was famed 
for its vines (Cant. i. 14). Jeremiah also has reproduced the 
words taken from Isaiah in this sense. From the following 
clause, “they reached to the sea of Jazer,” it does not follow 
that he has specified “the sea” by “ Jazer.” What tells rather 
the other way is the fact that 722, which means to cross over, 
cannot possibly be used as equivalent to 7Y 23, “ to reach to.” 
“ They crossed over the sea” shows extension towards the west, 
while “ they reached to the sea of Jazer” indicates extension to- 
wards the north. This latter statement also is an imitation of 
what we find in Isa. xvi. 8; and “ Jazer” is merely further 
specified as “the sea of Jazer.” In spite of the most diligent 
inquiries, Seetzen (i. S. 406) could learn nothing from the people 
of that region regarding an inland lake; but in the beautiful 
green vale in the vicinity of Szar (i.e. Jazer) there were several 
ponds, which he supposes may possibly be the mare Jazer, since 
this valley lying among the mountains is somewhat depressed, 
and in ancient times was probably filled with water. . The 
“ sea” (0°) of Solomon’s temple further shows that 5° does not 
necessarily denote only a large lake, but might also be applied 
_ to a large artificial basin of water. So also, at the present day, 
the artificial water-basins on the streets of Damascus are called 
baharat, “ seas ;” cf. Wetzstein in Delitzsch on Isa. xvi. 8. 
This cultivation of the vine is at an end; for the destroyer has 
fallen upon the fruit-harvest and the vintage. Jeremiah, by 
“the destroyer has fallen,” explains the words of Isaiah (xvi. 9), 
“shouting has fallen.”—In ver. 33, Isa. xvi. 10 is reproduced. 
“ Joy and gladness are taken away from the gardens, and from 
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the whole land of Moab.” 5912 is not here a proper name, for 
Mount Carmel does not at all suit the present context ; it is an 
‘ appellative, fruit-land, ¢.e. the fruitful wine-country near Jazer. 
Jeremiah adds, “and from the land (i.e. the whole land) of 
Moab.” The pressing of the grapes comes to an end; there is 
no wine in the vat ; no longer is the wine pressed with “ Hedad.” 
T70 is an adverbial accusative. This is further specified by 
the oxymoron: a “ Hedad, and yet not a Hedad.” This word 
generally signifies any loud shout,—not merely the shout of the 
wine-pressers as they tread the grapes (see on xxv. 30), but also 
a battle-cry ; cf. li. 14. Hence the meaning is, “ Hedad is heard, 
but not a merry shout of the wine-pressers.”—Ver. 34 is based 
on Isa. xv. 4-6. “From the cry of Heshbon is heard the echo 
as far as Elealeh and Jahaz,” or “ from Heshbon to Elealeh and 
Jahaz is heard a cry, and from Zoar to Horonaim.” Heshbon 
and Elealeh are only about two miles distant from each other ; 
their ruins are still visible under the names of Hesbén (Husban, 
see on ver. 2) and El Al (see on Num. xxxii. 37). They were 
both built on hills; Elealeh in particular was situated on the 
summit of a hill whence the whole of the southern Belka may 
be seen (Burckhardt, p. 365), so that a shout thence emitted 
could be heard at a great distance, even as far as Jahaz, which 
is pretty far off to the south-west from Heshbon (see on ver. 21). 
The words “from Zoar to Horonaim” also depend on “ they 
uttered their voice.” Both places lay in the south of the land ; 
see on vers. 3 and 4, The wailing resounds not merely on the 
north, but also on the south of the Arnon. “There is much 
dispute as to the meaning of ™¥*>¥ nbay, which is here men- 
tioned after Horonaim, but in Isa. xv. 5 in connection with, or 
after Zoar. To take the expression as an appellative, juvenca 
tertit anni (LXX., Vulgate, Targum, Gesenius, etc.), would 
perhaps be suitable, if it were an apposition to Moab, in which 
case we might compare with it passages like xlvi. 20, ]. 11; but 
this does not accord with its position after Horonaim and Zoar, 
for we have no analogy for the comparison of cities or fortresses 
with a juvenca tertii anni, h. e. indomita jugoque non assueta ; 
and it cannot even be proved that Zoar and Horonaim were 
fortresses of Moab. Hence we take ‘w nb3Y as the proper name 
of a place, “ the third Eglath;” this is the view of Rosenmiiller, 
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Drechsler, and Dietrich (in Mera’ Archiv. i. S. 342 ff.). The 
main reason for this view is, that there would be no use for an 
addition being made, by way of apposition, to a place which is 
mentioned as the limit of the Moabites’ flight, or that reached 
by their wailing. The parallelism of the clauses argues in 
favour of its being a proper name ; for, on this view of it, three 
towns are named in both members, the first once, as the start- 
ing-point of the cry of wailing, the other two as points up to 
which it is heard. The preposition 1¥, which is omitted, may 
be supplied from the parallel member, as in Isa. xv. 8. Regard- 
ing the position of Eglath Shelishijah, it is evident from the 
context of both passages that we must look for it on the southern 
frontier of Moab. It is implied in the epithet “the third”. 
that there were three places (villages), not far from one 
another, all bearing the same name. Dietrich (S. 344f.) has 
adduced several analogous cases of towns in the country to the 
east of the Jordan,—two, and sometimes even three, towns of 
the same name, which are distinguished from each other by 
numerals. “The waters of Nimrim also shall become desola- 
tions,’ because the enemy fill up the springs with earth. Nim- 
rim is not the place called 752 or 73 1°32 mentioned in Num. 
xxxii. 3, 36, Josh. xiii. 27, whose ruins lie on the way from 
Szalt to Jericho, in the Wady Shaib, on the east side of the 
Jordan (see on Num. xxxii. 36), for this lies much too far to 
the north to be the place mentioned here. The context points 
to a place in the south, in Moab proper, where Burckhardt 
(p. 355), Seetzen (Reisen, ii. S. 354), and de Saulcy (Voyage, i. 
283, ii. 52) have indicated a stream fed by a spring, called 
Moiet Numére (i.e. brook Nimrah), in the country at the south 
end of the Dead Sea, and in that wady a mass of ruins called 
Numére (the Nimmery of Seetzen, iii. 18).—Ver. 35 ends the 
strophe of which it is a part; here the Lord declares that He 
will make to cease axind (for, or from Moab, lit. to Moab), 
every one who offers on a high place and burns incense to his 
gods. 2¥9 cannot be a substantive, else the parallelism would 


Vers. 36-38. Further lamentation over the fall of Moab.— 
Ver. 36. “Therefore my heart sounds like pipes for Moab, and 
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my heart sounds like pipes for the men of Kir-heres; therefore 
the savings which he has made are perished. Ver. 37. For every 
head is baldness, and every beard is shorn; on all hands there are | 
cuts, and on loins sackcloth. Ver. 38. On all the roofs of Moab, 
and in its streets, it is all mourning; for I have broken Moab 
like a vessel, in which there is no pleasure, saith Jahveh.” 

The prophet once more lifts up his lamentation over Moab 
(ver. 36 corresponds to ver. 31), and gives reason for it in the 
picture he draws of the deep affliction of the Moabites. Ver. 
36a is an imitation of Isa. xvi. 11; the thought presented in 
ver. 365 accords with that found in Isa. xv. 7. Isaiah says, 
“‘My bowels sound (groan) like the harp,” whose strings give . 
a tremulous sound when struck with the plectrum. Instead of 
this, Jeremiah puts the sounding of pipes, the instruments 
used in dirges (Matt. ix. 23). Moab and Kir-heres are men- 
tioned together, as in ver. 31. 12-Y, in the second clause, does 
not stand for }37>Y ‘3, “on this account that” (Kimchi, Hitzig, 
Graf, etc.), but is co-ordinated with the first jay, The idea 
is not, “Therefore my heart mourns over Moab, because 
the savings are perished ;” but because the sentence of deso- 
lation has been passed on the whole of Moab, therefore the 
‘heart of the prophet makes lament, and therefore, too, all 
the property which Moab has acquired is lost. 7M, as a 
collective noun, is joined with the plural verb 1128. On the 
construction NYY NIN, cf. Gesenius, § 123, 3, Rem. 1; Ewald, 
§ 332, c. The proof of this is given by the deep sorrow and 
wailing of the whole Moabite nation, ver. 37 f. On all sides are 
tokens of the deepest sadness,—heads shorn bald, beards cut off, 
incisions on the hands, sackcloth roynd the loins—Ver. 37 is 
. formed out of pieces taken from Isa. xv. 2, 3. IMP is a sub- 
stantive, “ baldness,” z.¢. quite bald. 3873, decurtata, instead of 
3873 (in Isaiah), is weaker, but more suitable for the present con- 
nection. N73, 4.e. cuts or scratches inflicted on the body, as signs 
of mourning; cf. xvi. 6, xli.5. “IBDD ndp, “Tt is all wailing ;” 
nothing is heard but wailing, for God has broken Moab in pieces 
like a useless vessel. On the simile employed, cf. xxii. 28. 

Vers. 39-44. No escape from destruction.—Ver. 39. “ How 
it is broken! they howl. How hath Moab turned the back, 
for shame! And Moab becomes a laughing-stock and a terror 
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to all his neighbours. Ver. 40. For thus saith Jahveh: Be- 
hold, he shall fly like the eagle, and spread his wings over 
Moab. Ver. 41. Kerioth is taken, and the strongholds are 
seized, and the heart of the heroes of Moab on that day become - 
like the heart of a travailing woman. Ver. 42. And Moab is 
destroyed from being a people, because he hath boasted against 
Jahveh. Ver. 43. Fear, and a pit, and a snare, are against thee, 
O inhabitant of Moab, saith Jahveh. Ver. 44. He who flees 
from the fear shall fall into the pit, and he who goes up out of 
the pit shall be taken in the snare; for I will bring against it, 
against Moab, the year of their recompense, saith Jahveh.” 
The subject of MAN in ver. 39 is Moab viewed as a nation. 
3° might be imperative, but in this case we would be obliged 
to take wia also as an imperative (as Hitzig and Graf do). It 
is simpler to take both forms as perfects: “they howl .. . Moab 
turns the back, is ashamed” (= for shame). On phivd mn, cf. 
ver. 26, HAN, object of terror, as in xvii. 17. “ All ‘eho are 
round about him,” as in ver. 17. ‘For (ver. 40) the enemy 
rushes down upon Moab like an eagle, and seizes Kerioth and 
all his strongholds.” The subject is left unnamed, as in xlvi. 
18, but it is Nebuchadnezzar. The figure of the eagle, dart- 
ing down in flight on its prey, is founded on Deut. xxviii. 49 
(on x for $v, cf. xlix. 22). Kerioth, the capital, is taken 
(see on ver. 24); so are the other strongholds or fastnesses of 
the country. The mere fact that nim has the article does not 
justify any one in taking it as an appellative, “the cities;” 
this appears from a comparison of Amos ii. 2 with this verse. 
No plural of ""P occurs anywhere. Then the fear of death 
falls on the heroes of Moab like a woman in labour. myn, 
partic. Hiphil from V3, uterum comprimens, is found only here 
and in xlix. 22, where the figure is repeated. Moab is anni- 
hilated, so that it is no longer a nation (cf. ver. 2), because it 
has risen up in pride against the God of Israel; cf. ver. 26. 
He who flees from one danger falls into the other. The play 
on the words 78, fear, horror, NOB, pit, and‘NB, spring-trap, 
as well as the mode in which it is carried out, is taken from 
Isa. xxiv. 17 f.,—a prophecy of the judgment on the world; see a 
similar idea presented in Amos v. 19, but somewhat differently 
expressed. The Kethib 0°, perfect Hiphil, “he flees,” is less suit- 
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able than the Qeri 039 (after Isaiah). The last clause, “for I 
will bring,” etc., is quite in Jeremiah’s peculiar style; cf. iv. 23, 
xxii. 12, M28 belongs to axin-x: the noun is anticipated by 
the pronoun, as frequently occurs; cf. ix. 14, xli. 3, xliii. 11. 

Vers. 45-47. Conclusion.—Ver. 45. “Under the shadow of 
Heshbon stand fugitives, powerless; for a fire goes out from 
Heshbon, and a flame from Sihon, and devours the region of 
Moab, and the crown of the head of the sons of tumult. Ver. 
46. Woe unto thee, Moab! the people of Chemosh are perished ! 
for thy sons are taken away into captivity, and thy daughters 
into captivity. Ver. 47. Yet will I turn the captivity of Moab 
at the end of the days, saith Jahveh. Thus far is the judgment 
of Moab.” 

From Heshbon issued the resolution to annihilate Moab 
(ver. 2); to Heshbon the prophecy finally returns. “In the 
shadow of Heshbon stand fugitives, powerless” (059, with 
19 privative), where, no doubt, they were seeking refuge; cf. 
Isa. xxx. 2, 38. The fugitives can only be Moabites. Here 
it is astonishing that they seek refuge in Heshbon, since the 
enemy comes from the north, and according to ver. 2, it is in 
Heshbon that the resolution to destroy Moab was formed; and 
judging from xlix. 3, that city was then in the hands of the 
Ammonites. Hence Hitzig and Graf miss the connection. 
Hitzig thinks that the whole clause was inserted by a glosser, 
who imagined the town belonged to Moab, perhaps allow- 
ing himself to be misled in this by Num. xxi. 27, “Come to 
Heshbon.” Graf, on the other hand, is of opinion that the 
fugitives are seeking the protection of the Ammonites in 
Heshbon, but do not find it: hence he would take the ‘2 which 
follows in the adversative sense of “ however” or “rather ;”’ 
but this is against the use of the word, and cannot be allowed. 
The tenor of the words, “ Fugitives stand under the shadow of 
Heshbon,” does not require us to assume that people had fled 
to Heshbon out of the whole of Moab. Let us rather think 
of fugitives from the environs of Heshbon, who seek refuge 
in this fortified town, from the enemy advancing from the 
north, but who find themselves disappointed in their expecta- 
tion, because from this city there bursts forth the fire of war 
which destroys Moab. The thought merely serves the purpose 
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of attaching to it the utterances which follow regarding Moab ; 
but from vers. 43 and 44 alone, it is evident that escape will be 
impossible. In proof of this he mentions the flight to Heshbon, 
that he may have an opportunity of introducing a portion of 
the old triumphal songs of the Mosaic age, with which he 
wished to conclude his prophecy, vers. 45d and 46. The 
fugitives stand powerless, i.e. exhausted and unable to flee any 
further, while Heshbon affords them no refuge. For there 
bursts forth from it the fire that is to destroy the whole of 
Moab. The words from “for a fire,” etc., on to the end of 
ver. 46, are a free imitation of some strophes out of an ancient 
song, in which poets of the Mosaic period celebrated the victory 
of Israel over Sihon the king of the Amorites, who had con- 
quered the greater portion of Moab; but with this there is in- 
terwoven a passage from the utterances of Balaam the seer, 
regarding the fall of Moab, found in Num. xxiv. 17, viz. from 
2NA) to fikw 23, These insertions are made for the purpose of 
showing that, through this judgment which is now coming upon 
Moab, not only those ancient sayings, but also the prophecy 
of Balaam, will find their full accomplishment. Just as in the 
time of Moses, so now also there again proceeds from Heshbon 
the fire of war which will consume Moab. The words, “for a 
fire has gone out from Heshbon,” are a verbatim repetition of 
what we find in Num. xxi. 28, with the single exception that Ut is 
here, as in Ps. civ. 4, construed as masculine, and thus takes S¥* 
instead of X¥'; but this change, of course, does not affect the 
meaning of the words. The next clause runs, in Numbers, » 
Le., fmD MMO nn, but here jin pao nan; this change into 
129 is difficult to account for, so that J. D. Michaelis and Ewald 
would alter it inton’29. There is no need for refuting the 
assumption of Raschi and Nagelsbach, that Sihon stands for the 
city of Sihon; or the fancy of Morus and Hitzig, that an old 
glosser imagined Sihon was a town instead of a king. When 
we consider that the burning of Heshbon by the Israelites, 
celebrated in that ancient song, was brought on by Sihon the 
Amorite king, since the Israelites were not to make war on 
’ Moab, and only fought against Sihon, who had made Heshbon 
his residence, there can be no doubt that Jeremiah purposely 
changed NM" into fim’D (2, in order to show that Sihon was 
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the originator of the fire which consumed Heshbon. By this 
latter expression Jeremiah seeks to intimate that, in Nebu- 
chadnezzar and the Chaldean army, there will arise against 
the Moabites another Sihon, from whose legions will burst 
forth the flame that is to consume Moab. 20, “from be- 
tween,” is to be explained on the ground that Sihon is not 
viewed as a single individual, but as the leader of martial 
hosts. This fire will “devour the region of Moab, and the 
crown of the head of the sons of tumult.” These words have . 
been taken by Jeremiah from Balaam’s utterance regarding 
Moab, Num. xxiv. 17, and embodied in his address after some 
transformation. What Balaam announces regarding the ruler 
(Star and Sceptre) that is to arise out of Israel, viz, “he shall 
smite the region of Moab, and dash in pieces the sons of 
tumult,” Jeremiah has transferred to the fire; accordingly, 
he has changed yN% into SoNM, and ny~22->2 WPI into 
fxg 2a TPP. Several pomminitatars understand TNE as sig- 
nifying the margin of the beard (Lev. xix. 27, xxi. 5); but 
the mention of the crown of the head in the parallel member 
does not require.this meaning, for "XB does not signify the 
corner of the beard, except when found in combination with 
ws or tpt. The singeing of the margin of the beard seems, 
in connection with the burning of the crown, too paltry and 
insignificant. As in the fundamental passage ‘NSB signify the 
sides of Moab, so here 7NB is the side of the body, and 7P7P 
the head. ik "22, homines tumultuosi, are the Moabites with 
their imperious disposition; cf. ver. 29.—Ver. 46 is again 
derived from the ancient poem in Num. xxi., but the second 
half of the verse is altered. The bold figure which represents 
Chemosh the god of the Moabites as delivering his people up 
to captivity, is continued in the literal statement of the case; 
Moab’s sons and daughters, i.e, its population, are carried away 
by the enemy into captivity.—Ver. 47. This infliction of judg- 
ment, however, on the Moabites, is-not to prove a complete 
annihilation of them. At the end of the days, te. in the 
Messianic times (see on xxiii. 20), there is in store for them a 
turn in their fortunes, or a restoration. For Mav 2, see on 
xxix. 14, Cf. the similar promise for Egypt, xlvi. 26; Ammon 
and Elam, xlix. 6 and 39. The last clause, “Thus far,” etc., 
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is an addition made by the editor, when this oracle was re- 
ceived into the collection of Jeremiah’s prophecies; cf. li. 64. 
‘ OB means the prophecy regarding Moab with respect to its 
contents. 
As to the fulfilment of the threatened ruin, Josephus (Anit. 
x. 9. 7) states that Nebuchadnezzar, in the fifth year after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, made war on the Moabites and sub- | 
dued them. This statement is not'to be questioned, though the 
.date given should be incorrect. We have no other sources of 
information regarding this people. After the return of the 
Israelites from Babylon, the Moabites are no longer mentioned 
as a people, except in Ezra ix. 1, Neh. xiii. 1, 23, where it is 
stated that some Israelites had married Moabitish wives; nor 
is any mention made of this people in the books of the Macca- . 
bees, which, however, relate the wars of Judas Maccabeus with 
the Ammonites and Edomites (1 Macc. v. 3 and 6, cf. iv. 61); 
neither is there any further notice taken of them in Josephus, 
who only now and then speaks of Moab, i.e. the country and 
its towns (Ant. xiii. 14. 2, 15.4; Bell. Jud. iii. 3. 3, iv. 8. 2). 
This name seems to have been merged, after the exile, in that 
of the Arabians. But the disappearance of the name of this 
people does not exclude the probability that descendants con- 
tinued to exist, who, when Christianity spread in the country 
to the east of the Jordan, were received into the communion 
of the Christian church. - 


Chap. xlix. Concerning Ammon, Edom, Damascus, Kedar and 
Hazor, Elam. 


Vers. 1-6. CONCERNING THE CHILDREN OF AMMON.—The 
Ammonites were, not .merely as regards descent, but also as to 
their character and their relation to Israel, the twin-people with 
the Moabites. From them, too, as well as from the Moabites, 
Sihon the king of the Ammonites had wrenched a portion of 
their territory, which the Israelites received for a possession 
after Sihon had been subdued. This territory they sought 
every opportunity of retaking from the Israelites, whom they as 
constantly endeavoured to humiliate when they could. Besides 
their connection with Eglon the Moabite king (Judg. iii. 13), 
they oppressed Israel during the period of the judges for 
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eighteen years, not only in Gilead, but also on this side of 
Jordan, since they fought against Ephraim, Benjamin, and 
Judah (Judg. x. 7 ff., xi. 12-32). During Samuel’s time, their 
king Nahash besieged Jabesh-Gilead, and demanded the sur- 
render of the city under shameful conditions, in consequence 
of which they were defeated by Saul (1 Sam. ii.). During the 
time of David they disgracefully treated his ambassadors, who 
had come to comfort King Hanun over the death of his father; 
they then united with the Syrians against Israel, but were 
defeated by Joab, and, after the taking of their capital, Rabbah, 
severely chastised (2 Sam. x. 1 to xi. 1, and xii. 26-31). Under 
the reign of Jehoshaphat, also, in company with the Moabites, 
they invaded Judah (2 Chron. xx.); and when, later, the 
Israelites were heavily oppressed by the Syrians under Hazael, 
the Ammonites practised cruelties on them in Gilead, for which 
the prophet Amos (i. 18-15) threatens them with devastation 
of their country and foreign captivity. After the death of 
Jeroboam 11., who had restored the borders of Israel as far as 
the Dead Sea (2 Kings xiv. 25), the Ammonites must have 
made fresh attempts to enlarge their territory during the inter- 
regnum that had begun in the kingdom of the ten tribes; for 
it is mentioned in 2 Chron. xxvi. 8 that they brought presents 
to King Uzziah, i.e. paid tribute, and had thus been rendered 
tributary to him: it is also stated in 2 Chron. xxvii. 5 that his 
son Jotham marched against them in order to enforce the pay-- 
ment of the tribute. But when, soon afterwards, Tiglath-pileser 
the Assyrian carried away the tribes of Israel on the east of the 
Jordan (2 Kings xv. 29; 1 Chron. v. 26), the Ammonites seized 
possession of the depopulated country of the tribes of Gad and 
Reuben, while they also seized Heshbon on the border of these 
two tribal territories. This unjust appropriation of Israelitish 
territory forms the starting-point of the prophecy now before us. 

Ammon has taken possession of the inheritance of Gad, 
therefore must his cities be destroyed by war, that Israel may 
again obtain his own property (vers. 1,2). Ammon will sorrow 
deeply, for his god will go with his princes into captivity (vers. 
2-4). His trust in the wealth of his land will not help him, 
but his people will be frightened away through terror on every 
side, yet they will be restored in the future (vers. 5, 6). 
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Ver. 1. “Concerning the children of Ammon, thus saith 
Jahveh: Hath Israel no sons, or hath he no heir? Why doth 
their king inherit Gad, and his people dwell in his cities? Ver. 
2. Therefore, behold, days are coming, saith Jahveh, when I 
will cause to be heard against Rabbah of the children of 
Ammon a war-cry; and it shall become a heap of ruins, and 
her daughters shall be burned with fire: and Israel shall heir 
those who heired him, saith Jahveh. Ver. 3. Howl, O Hesh- 
bon! for Ai is laid waste. Cry! ye daughters of Rabbah, 
gird yourselves with sackcloth ; lament, and run up and down 
among the enclosures: for their king shall go into captivity, 
his priests and his princes together. Ver. 4. Why dost thou 
_ glory in the valleys? Thy valley flows away, O thou rebellious 
daughter, that trusted in her treasures, [saying], Who shall 
come to me? Ver. 5. Behold, I will bring a fear upon thee, 
saith the Lord Jahveh of hosts, from all that is round thee; 
and ye shall be driven each one before him, and there shall be 
none to gather together the fugitives. Ver. 6. But afterwards I 
will turn the captivity of the children of Ammon, saith Jahveh.” 

The address begins with a question full of reproach: “ Has 
Israel, then, no sons who could take possession of his land as 
their inheritance, that the king of the Ammonites has taken 
possession of Gad (i.e. of the hereditary portion of the tribe of 
Gad), and dwells in the cities of Gad?” The question pre- 
supposes that the Israelites had been carried away by Tiglath- 
pileser, but at the same time, also, that the country still belongs 
to the Gadites, for they certainly have sons who shall again 
receive the inheritance of their fathers. Since Jeremiah, as is 
clear from ver. 3, had Amos i. 13-15 in his mind, he evidently 
uses 03°) in a double sense, not merely in ver. 3, but even in 
ver. 1 also, with a reference to Amos i. 15, meaning the king 
and god of the Ammonites. As in Amos, Aquila, Symmachus, 
Jerome, and the Syriac, so in this passage also, the LXX., 
Vulgate, and Syriac have ‘understood 0272 of the god D379; 
with them agree Ewald, Hitzig, and Graf. But the reasons 
alleged for the change of pabp into pindn are quite as insuffi- 
cient here as in Amos i. 15. Just as, in the last-named 
passage, nabp first of all refers to the king of the Ammonites, 
so is it here. It is not the god, but the king, of the Ammonites 
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that has taken possession of the territory of Gad. It is not till 
ver. 3 that the reference to the god Milcom plainly comes out. 

Ver. 2. Therefore shall Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites, 
hear the cry of war, and be changed into a heap of ruins. 2 
fey “23, “The great (city) of the sons of Ammon,” is the full 
name of the Ammonite capital (cf. Deut. iii. 11), which is 
usually called, briefly, 729 (Amos i. 14; 2 Sam. xi. 1, etc.); it 
was afterwards called Philadelphia, probably after Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, in Polybius “‘PaSSardpava, in Abulfeda Amén, 
which is the name still given to its ruins on the Nahr Amman, 
i.e. the Upper Jabbok ; see on Deut. iii.11. “A cry of war,” 
as in iv. 19; cf. Amosi.14. “A hill of desolation,” i.e. a heap 
of ruins; cf. Josh. viii. 28, Deut. xiii. 17. “Her daughters” 
are the smaller cities dependent on the capital,—here, all the 
remaining cities of the Ammonites; cf. Num. xxi. 25, Josh. 
xv. 45, ete. “Israel shall heir those who heired him,” «.e. re- 
ceive back the property of those who have appropriated his 
land.—Ver. 3. The cities of the Ammonites, i.e. their inhabit- 
ants, shall howl and lament over this calamity. The summons 
given to Heshbon to howl implies that this city, formerly the 
residence of Sihon, was then in possession of the Ammonites. 
There is obscurity in the clause announcing the reason, “ for 
‘y (LXX. Taz) is laid waste :” the word seems to be a proper 
noun, but there is no city of this name known in the Ammonite 
country, or the land east of the Jordan; while we must not 
think of Ai (39, Josh. vii. 2 f.), which was situated on the west 
side of the Jordan. Venema and Ewald are inclined to take the 
word as an appellative, synonymous with on, “ruins” (which is 
the meaning of ‘Y), and regard it as the subject of Rabbah, the 
capital, “ because it has been laid in ruins.” But a comparison 
of xlviii. 20, iv. 20, Zech. xi. 3, rather favours our taking ‘Y as 
the subject. Graf and others would therefore change ‘Y into 
WY, as (they say) the capital of the Ammonites was called by 
the Israelites. But there are no historical traces of this desig- 
nation of Rabbah. There remains hardly any other course open 
than to consider ‘Y as the name of an important Ammonite city. 
The mere fact that it is mentioned nowhere else cannot form a 
strong foundation for the objection against this assumption, for 
we do not find anywhere a list of the Ammonite cities. The 
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inhabitants of the other towns are to put on signs of sorrow, and 
go about mourning “in the enclosures,” 7.e. in the open country, | 
since the cities, being reduced to ashes, no longer afford shelter. 
Most expositors understand ni773 as meaning sheep-folds (Num. 
xxxii. 16, 24, 36); but there is no reason for taking this special 
view of the meaning’ of the word, according to which niv73 
would ‘stand for jN¥ nina, N73 and 773 also mean the wall of 
a vineyard, or the hedges of the vineyards, and in Num. xxii. 24 
specially the enclosure of the vineyards at the cross-roads in the 
country east of the Jordan. This is the meaning here. We 
must not, with Niagelsbach, think of city walls on which one 
could run up and down, for the purpose of taking measures 
for defence: the words do not signify the walls of a city. The 
carrying away into exile of Malcam with his priests and princes 
gives the reason for the sorrow. 0299 is here not the earthly 
king, but the god Milcom viewed as the king of the Ammonites, 
-‘as is clear from the addition "295, and from the parallel passage 
_in xlviii. 7. The clause is copied from Amos i. 15, but sin 
has been substituted for 125, in order that pdt may be under- 
stood of Milcom, the chief deity (see on 1 Kings xi. 5).—Ver. 4. 
Thus shall the empty boasting of the Ammonites and their 
trust in their riches come to nothing. “ Why dost thou boast 
of the valleys?” 7.e. of the splendid fruitful valleys and plains 
which, being well watered, produced large crops of corn and 
wheat.’ PY at is viewed by some as an antithesis [to what 
immediately precedes]: “ thy valley flows, sc. with the blood of 
the slain” (Rosenmiiller and Gesenius still view it thus); or, 
“it flows away,” i.e. thy valley (viz. its inhabitants) is scattered, 
dispersed. But it is quite arbitrary to supply “ with blood ;” 
and even the other explanation—which Hitzig justifies on the 
ground that valley or river-bottom stands for what it contains, 


1 The LXX. have in this passage, as in xlvii.5, changed ppy for poy, and 
translated ti dyannsdobs tv roig wediosg "Evvexeiye ;, here it remains doubtful 
whether they have expressed pYppya or ypoy by "Ewaxsiz. On the 
ground of this arbitrary paraphrase, Hitzig would at once change p’>py 
into D'p2y, without considering that the giant races of that region, ‘to 
which Og the king of Bashan had also belonged (Deut. iii. 11), were not 
called p*psy at all, but DyBIot by the Ammonites, and o's by the 
Moabites (Deut. ii. 10, 20). . 
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i.e. the inhabitants of the valley, and that the population is 
represented under the figure of a mass of water running, flow- 
ing away—is very far-fetched. The words cannot form an 
antithesis to what precedes (because the description of the con- 
fidence shown is still continued, and the antithesis does not 
follow till ver. 5), but merely a further extension of the pre- 
ceding clause. We may, then, either translate, “thy valley 
flows, overflows,” so that the words shall be subordinated to 
what precedes; or we may take 31, with Ewald and Graf, as a 
noun, in which case we must repeat the preposition 3, “ the 
abundance of thy valley.” The singular, “thy valley,” means, 
together with the other valleys of the country, perhaps the 
valley of Rabbah; for Amman lies in a broad valley along the 
banks of the Moiet Amman, which has its source in a pool two 
hundred paces from the south-west end of the city (Burckhardt’s 
Syria, p. 355). Regarding the vicinity, Abulfeda writes (Tabule 
Syr. ed. Mich. p. 92), circumjecta regio arva sativa sunt ac terra 
bona et abundans. The direct address, “O rebellious daughter,” 
used of Israel in xxxi. 22, is here transferred to the inhabitants 
of Rabbah, with reference to the fact that the Ammonites, 
denying their descent from Lot, behaved like enemies towards 
‘Jahveh and His people. In trusting their riches, they are like 
the Moabites, xlviii. 7. In this confidence they said, “ Who 
will come unto us?” i.e. attack us as enemies. Thereupon 
- the Lord replies, “I will bring on thee fear, terror from all 
that is round thee,” all the nations that dwell about thee (cf. 
xlviii. 17, 39), whose distress or overthrow will put thee in 
terror. {722 w'N—=2E) WH, “ every one before him” (cf. Josh. ° 
vi. 5, Amos iv. 3), without looking about him, or turning round 
(cf. xlvi. 5), i.e. in the most precipitate flight, with no one to 
rally the fugitives. 1789 is collective—Ver. 6. Yet afterwards, 
the fortunes of Ammon also shall be changed, as it was with 
Moab, xlviii. 47. 

Regarding the fulfilment of this prophecy (just as in the 
case of Moab), we have no further information than that of 
Josephus (Ant. x. 9..7), that Nebuchadnezzar defeated and 
subdued the Ammonites in the fifth year after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Shortly before, their king Baalis had got 
Gedaliah the governor put out of the way (Jer. xl. 14), Even 
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after the exile they kept up their hostile spirit against the 
Israelites and the Jews, inasmuch as they tried to hinder the 
building of the city walls at Jerusalem (Neh. iv. 1 ff.), and in 
the Maccabean age were still making war against the Jews; 
1 Macc. v. 6, 30-43. Their name was preserved till the 
time of Justin Martyr (Appavrav éore viv modv mdijOos, 
Dial. Tryph. p. 272). But Origen already comprehends their 
country under the general name Arabia (lib. 1 in Jobum). 

Vers. 7-22. ConcERNING Epom.—To the Edomites, whom 
Israel were to leave undisturbed in their possession, since they 
were a kindred nation (Deut. ii. 4), Balaam announces that. 
“Edom shall become a possession,” i.e. shall be taken pos- 
session of by the ruler rising out of Israel. We have shown, 
in the explanation given of Num. xxiv. 18, that up to the 
time of the exile this utterance had been fulfilled merely by 
feeble attacks. being made, since the Edomites were only tem- 
porarily subdued by the Israelites, then soon made themselves 
independent again, and made war on Israel. On account of 
their implacable hostility towards the people of God, Ezekiel 
(xxv. 12 ff.), as well as Jeremiah in this prophecy, announces 
ruin to them. The contents of the prophecy before us are as 
follow: The far-famed wisdom of Teman will not preserve 
Edom from the destruction with which Jahveh will visit it. 
The judgment of desolation that has been decreed shall in- 
evitably come on it (vers. 7-13). The nations shall wage war 
against it, and make it small; because of its proud trust in the 
strength of its dwellipg-place, it shall become the laughing- 
stock of every passer-by (vers. 14-18). As a lion from the — 
reedy places of Jordan suddenly attacks a herd, the Lord will 
drag the Edomites from their rocky dwelling, so that the earth 
shall quake with the crash of their fall, and the anguish of 
death shall seize their heroes (vers. 19-22). In this prophecy 
Jeremiah has relied much on Obadiah, vers. 1-9, and repro- 
duced much of his expressions regarding the fall of Edom.' 
According to what has been said, his address falls into three 
strophes. In the first (vers. 7-13), the judgment breaking 

1The use made of Obadiah by Jeremiah has been so convincingly 
proved,. especially by Caspari in his commentary on Obadiah, that even 
Ewald and Graf, who place the prophecy of Obadiah in the time of the 
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over Edom is depicted as one that cannot be averted, and as 
having been irrevocably decreed by the Lord; in the second 
(vers. 14-18), it is set forth as to its nature and the occasion 
of its occurrence; and in the third (vers. 19-22), as to its 
completion and consequences. 

Vers. 7-13. The judgment as inevitable —Ver. 7. “ Thus saith 
Jahveh of hosts: Is there no more wisdom in Teman? has wis- 
dom perished from those of understanding? is their wisdom [all] 
poured out? Ver. 8. Flee, turn ye! hide yourselves, ye inhabit- 
ants of Dedan; for I bring the destruction of Esau upon him, the 
time [when] I visit him. Ver. 9. If grape-gatherers come to thee, 
they will not leave gleanings; if thieves by night, they destroy 
what suffices them. Ver. 10. For I have stripped Esau, I have 
uncovered his secret places, and he cannot cover himself; his 
seed is destroyed, and his brethren, and his neighbours, and he 
is not. Ver. 11. Leave thine orphans, I will keep them alive; 
and let thy widows trust me. Ver. 12. For thus saith Jahveh : 
Behold, [they]-whose judgment was not to drink the cup shall _ 
certainly drink it: and art thou he [who] shall be quite un- 

punished? thou shalt not be unpunished, but shalt certainly 
drink. Ver. 13. For by myself have I sworn, saith Jahveh, 
that Bozrah shall become a desolation, a reproach, a waste, 
and a curse; and all its cities shall become everlasting wastes.” 

In order to frighten Edom out of his carnal security, the 
prophet begins by depicting the horror of the judgment coming 
down on this people, before which his wise men shall stand not 
knowing what to advise, and unable to find out any means for 
averting the evil. Zeman, the home of the wise Eliphaz (Job 
ii. 11), is here, as in Amos i. 12, Obad. ver. 9, the region of 
that name in Gebalene, the northern district of Idumea; see 
on Amos i. 12. The question, “Is there no longer wisdom in 
Teman?” is ironical, and has a negative meaning. The follow- 
ing clauses also are to be taken as questions, not as assent to 
the question, as Hitzig and Graf infer from the omission of O%. 
D'3is not the plural of }3, “son,” but the participle of pa or 


exile, acknowledge this use that has been made of it, and therefore hold 
that the first part of the book of Obadiah is a fragment of an older oracle. 
This is a hypothesis which we have already shown, in the introduction to 
Obadiah, to be untenable. 
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f3, and equivalent to 02; cf. Isa. xxix. 14.—Ver. 8. The 
Dedanites, whose caravans march in peace through Edom (see 
on xxv. 23), must flee, and hide themselves in deeply concealed 
hiding-places, in order to escape the evil befalling Edom. The 
form %257, which only occurs besides in Ezek. ix. 2, in the 
sense of being “turned, directed,” is here preferred to the 
Hiphil (cf. ver. 24, xlvi. 21, etc.), in order to indicate the con- 
straint under which they must change their route. ‘%P'2Yi is 
also an imperative, in spite of the Segol in the first syllable, 
which is found there, in some forms, instead of a; cf. Ewald, 
§ 226, a. naw spy, “make deep to stay,” ze. withdraw 
yourselves into deep or hidden places, where the enemy does 
not see and discover you. “For the destruction of Esau,” i.e. 
the destruction determined on Esau, or Edom, “I bring on 
him ;” on this matter, cf. xlvi, 21.—Ver. 9 is a reproduction 
of Obad. ver. 5, but in such a way that what Obadiah brings 
forward as a comparison is directly applied by Jeremiah to the 
enemy : our prophet represents the enemy as grape-gatherers 
who leave nothing to glean, and as nocturnal thieves who 
destroy what is sufficient for them, é.e. destroy till they have 
enough, drag away and destroy as much as they can. The 
_ after-clauses, “they will not leave,” etc., “they destroy,” etc., 
are thus not to be taken as questions. The reference to 
Obadiah does not entitle us to supply xidn from that passage. 
The connection here is somewhat different. The following 
verse is joined by means of ‘3, “ for;” and the thought, “ for 
I have stripped Esau, I have discovered his secret places,” 
shaws that the enemy is to be understood by the grape- 
gatherers and nocturnal thieves: he will leave nothing to 
glean—will plunder all the goods and treasures of Edom, even 
those that have been hidden. On this subject, cf. Obad. ver. 6. 
nn, “to strip off leaves, make bare” (xiii. 26), has been 
chosen with a regard to BM} in Obadiah. 52" Nd many, Lit. 
“and he hides himself, he will not be able to do it;” ¢.e. Esau 
(Edom) tries to hide himself; he will not be able to do it—he 
will not remain concealed from the enemy. There are not 
sufficient grounds for changing the perf. 37)=.83N) into the 
inf, abs. 73m, as Ewald and Graf do. “His seed is de- 
stroyed,” i.e. his family, the posterity of Esau, the Edomites, 
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“his brethren,” the descendants of nations related to the 
family, and of others similar who had intermingled with them, 
as the Amalekites, Gen. xxxvi. 12, Horites, Gen. xxxvi. 20 ff, 
Simeonites, 1 Chron. iv. 42, “and his neighbours,” the neigh- 
bouring tribes, as Dedan, ver. 8, Thema and Buz, xxv. 23. 
“ And he is not” is added to give intensity, as in Isa. xix. 7; 
cf. Jer. xxxi. 15. The last idea is made more intensive by ver. 
11, “Leave your orphans and widows.” Edom is addressed, 
and the imperative expresses what must happen. The men of 
Edom will be obliged to leave their wives and children, and 
these will be left behind as widows and orphans, because the 
men fall in battle. Yet the Lord will care for them,-so that 
they shall not perish. In this comfort there is contained a 
very bitter truth for the Edomites who hated Jahveh. 21) is 
the imperative (Ewald, § 228, a), not infinitive (Hitzig) ; and 
3nmbIA is a rare form of the jussive for M23, as in Ezek. . 
xxxvii. 7; cf. Ewald, § 191, 5. Reasons are given for these 
threats in vers. 12 and 13, first in the thought that Edom 
cannot continue to be the only one unpunished, then in the 
bringing forward of. the solemnly uttered purpose of God. 
“Those who should not be compelled to drink.” Those meant 
are the Israelites, who, as the people of God, ought to have 
been free from the penal judgment with which the Lord visits 
the nations. If, now, these are not left (spared such an 
infliction), still less can Edom, as a heathen nation, lay claim 
to exemption. By this Jeremiah does not mean to say that 
any injustice befalls the Jews if they are obliged to drink the 
cup of the wrath of God, but merely that their having been 
chosen to be the people of God does not give them any right 
to exemption from the judgments of God on the world, i.e. if 
they make themselves like the heathen through their sins and 
vices. The inf. abs. in’ for 7hY intensifies: “ye shall (must) 
drink.” The idea is founded on that pervading chap. xxv., 
and there is use made of the words in xxv. 29. The ‘D in ver. 
13 is mainly dependent on the clause immediately preceding : 
“thou shalt certainly drink.” On “by myself: have I sworn” 
cf. xxii. 5. In the threat that Edom shall be laid waste there 
is an accumulation of words corresponding to the excitement 
of feeling accompanying an utterance under solemn oath. 377 
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is used instead of the more common 7399; cf. xxv. 18, xliv. 22, 
etc. Dei ninwn, as in xxv. 9. Bozrah was at that time the 
capital of the Edomites (cf. ver. 22); it lay south from the 
Dead Sea, on the site of the village Buseireh (Little Bozrah), 
in Jebal, which is still surrounded by a castle and with ruins 
of considerable extent, and is situated on an eminence; see on 
Amos i. 12 and Gen. xxxvi. 33. “And all its cities,” ze. the 
rest of the cities of Idumea; cf. Mni235, ver. 2. 

Vers. 14-18. The nature and occasion of the judgment decreed. 
—Ver. 14. “TI have heard tidings from Jahveh, and a mes- 
senger has been sent among the nations: Gather yourselves 
together, and go against her, and arise to the battle! Ver. 15. 
For, behold, I have made thee small among the nations, 
despised among men. Ver. 16. Thy terribleness hath de- 
ceived thee, the pride of thy heart, O thou that dwellest in the 

_hiding-places of the rock, that holdest the height of. the hill. 
Though thou makest thy nest high like the eagle, thence will 
I bring thee down, saith Jahveh. Ver. 17. And Edom shall 
become an astonishment; every passer-by shall be astonished at 
her, and shall hiss at all her plagues. Ver. 18. As [it was in] 
the overthrow of Sodom’ and Gomorrah, saith Jahveh, no 
man shall dwell there, nor shall a son of man sojourn there.” 

This judgment will immediately take place. The nations 
who are to make Edom small and despised have been already 
summoned by the Lord to the war. Jeremiah has taken this 
idea from Obad. vers. 1,2. The subject in “I have heard” is 
the prophet, who has heard the information from Jahveh. In 
Obadiah is found the plural, “we have heard,” because the 
prophet includes. himself among the people; this is to show 
that the news serves as a consolation to Israel, because Edom 
shall be punished for his crimes committed against Judah. 
This view was not before the mind of Jeremiah; with him the 
prevailing representation is, that judgment, from which Edom 
cannot be excepted, is passed upon all nations. Therefore he 
has chosen the singular, “I have heard.” In the succeeding 
clause the’ perf. Pual n>¥ has been changed into movi, as the 
more usual form. The messenger is to be considered as having 
been sent by the Lord for the purpose of summoning the 
nations to war, as he actually does in the second hemistich. 
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The message agrees, in the nature of its contents, with Obad. 
ver. 1; but Jeremiah has dealt somewhat freely with its form. 
The statement with regard to the object of the war, ver. 15, 
agrees pretty exactly with Obad. ver. 2. The account, too,. 
which is given of the cause of the judgment, i.e. the guilt of 
Edom arising from his trusting in the impregnable character 
of his habitation, is derived from Obad. vers. 3, 4. Jeremiah 
has intensified the idea by the additional use of Wy2Bn, but 
has also made certain limitations of the expression by omitting 
some clauses found in Obadiah. The word just named is dz. 
Aey., and has been variously explained. The verb 722 occurs 
only.in Job ix. 6, with the meaning of quaking, trembling; 
and the noun M¥?B pretty frequently in the sense of fear, 
shuddering, horror; further, N¥25D is used in 1 Kings xv. 13, 
2 Chron. xv. 16, of an idol, monster, object of horror. Hence 
Rabbinical writers have been inclined to understand N¥?BA as 
meaning idolatry; in this they are followed by J. D. Michaelis, 
Meier, and Nagelsbach. The last-named writer translates, 
“Thy monster (idol) led thee astray.’ But even though 
this meaning were better established from the use of language: 
than it is, yet the mention of idolatry, or even of an idol, is 
quite unsuitable in this passage. The LXX. render 4 wavyvia 
gov, i.e. risus or jocus tuus, Chald. ymven, “thy folly,”— 
evidently a mere guess from the context. The best ascer- 
tained translation is, “Thy terror,” i.e. the terror which thou 
dost inspire, or the fear of thee, “ hath misled thee, the pride 
of thine heart,” so that “the pride,” etc., forms an apposition 
to “thy terror.” The combination of the fem. 7AY28n with 
the verb 883 in the masc. is not decisive against this. Follow- 
ing the example of Schleussner (0 arrogantiam tuam), Hitzig 
and Graf would take the word as an exclamation, “Terror to 
thee! horror on thee!” and they point for support to 02353, 
Isa. xxix. 16. But an exclamation is out of place here, and 
incompatible with the derivation of the following words from 
Obadiah. Since Jeremiah appropriates from Obadiah the 
thought, “thy pride hath misled thee,” aAYPEA may possibly 
be meant as a mere intensification of 932 71. The pride of 
Edom increased because the other nations were afraid to make 
war on him in his rocky dwelling, so difficult of access. On 
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yon 13n3 28%, see on Obad. ver. 3. The succeeding apposition- 
clause ‘naw ‘binn, found in Obadiah, is modified by Jeremiah 
into Ayla ‘Bhp ‘yeh, ‘thou that seizest, or holdest (as in xl. 10), 
the height of the hill.” In the expression ybon "20 there is 
perhaps implied an allusion to the rock-city hp, « or Petra, in the 
Wady Musa (see on 2 Kings xiv. 7), and in "P33 DI9D another 
allusion to Bozrah, which lay on a hill; see on ver.13. On ver. 
16, cf. Obad. ver. 4. Jeremiah has omitted the hyperbolic addi- 
tion, “among the stars.” In vers. 17 and 18 the devastation 
of Edom is further portrayed. On ver. 17a, cf. xxv. 11, 38; 
with 175 agrees xix. 8, almost word for word. The comparison 
with Sodom, etc., is a reminiscence from Deut. xxix. 22, and 
is repeated in the prophecy concerning Babylon, 1. 40; cf. Isa. 
xiii. 19, Amos iv. 11. “Her neighbours” are Admah and 
Zeboim, Deut. xxix. 22, Hos. xi. 8. The comparison with 
Sodom is not so to be understood as if it indicated that Edom 
shall be destroyed in the same manner as Sodom; it is merely 
stated that the land of Edom shall become a desert waste, like 
‘the region of the Dead Sea, uninhabited, and with no human 
beings in it; cf. ver: 33 and 1. 40. 

Vers. 19-22. The execution of the judgment, and fall of 
Edom.—Ver. 19. “Behold, he shall come up like a lion from 
the glory of Jordan, to the dwelling of rock: but in a moment 
will I drive him away from her, and will appoint over her him 
who is chosen; for who is like me? and who will summon 
me [before the judge]? and what shepherd shall stand before 
me? Ver. 20. Therefore hear the counsel of Jahveh which 
He hath counselled against Edom, and His purposes which He 
has purposed against the inhabitants of Teman: Surely they 
shall drag them about, the little ones of the flock; surely he 
shall lay waste their dwelling over them. Ver. 21. At the 
noise of their fall the earth trembles ; a cry—its noise is heard 
in the Red Sea. Ver. 22. Behold, he shall come like the 
eagle and dart after. [his prey], and spread his wings over 
Bozrah; and the heart of the mighty men of Edom in that 
day shall become like the heart of a woman travailing.” 

As a lion coming up out of the thicket of reeds at the 
Jordan (f10 fikz, see on xii. 5) suddenly attacks a flock, so 
shall he who executes the judgment attack the Edomites in 
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their strong habitations, and at once put them to flight. The 
foe or general who executes the judgment is here no further 
pointed out, as in xlvi. 18, xlviii. 20; but he is merely set forth 
as a lion, and in ver. 22 as an eagle that in its flight darts 
down on its prey. 1" 72, pasture or dwelling of permanence; 
"as }'S is used, in Num. xxiv. 21 of the rocky range of Sinai, 
so is it used here of the rocky range of Seir (3257 "an, ver. 16). 
The translation “evergreen pasture” (Graf, Nagelsbach) can- 
not be defended ; for neither }1', “continual, enduring,” nor 
m2, “pasture-ground, dwelling,”. includes the notion of green 
grass. Quite baseless is the assumption of Hitzig, that the 
former word means the “shepherd” as remaining with the 
flock. yw, “T shall wink,” stands for the adverb, “imme- 
diately, at once.” 2 uy", “I will make him (Edom) 
run,” te. drive him, “from it,” his habitation (which is con- 
strued as fem. ad sensum). Jahveh sends the lion; Jahveh 
is not compared with the lion (Hitzig). In "3D the former 
word is not the interrogative pronoun, but the indefinite 
quicunque, as in Ex. xxiv. 14; cf. Ewald, 332, 6. And the 
latter word is not “the valiant shepherd” (Hitzig), but sig- 
nifies “chosen.” 28 is used instead of M2Y; and oY 33 
means to “set over” something, as the chief, superior. The 
idea is, that God will frighten away the Edomites out of their 
land by a lion, and appoint him as the shepherd whom He 
chooses for that purpose. None can prevent this, for there is 
none like Jahveh in strength or power, and none can call Him 
to account for His doing. %33'Y* (from 73), in Hiphil, to “ sum- 
mon before the court of justice,” i.e. to call on one to make a © 
defence; cf. Job ix. 19. Nor can any shepherd stand before 
Jahveh, 1.e. defend his flock. These words. are directed 
against the rulers of Edom, who foolishly imagined they were 
secure, and could not be touched in their rock-fortresses. The 
words, moreover, contain general truths, so that we cannot 
apply 183 to historical persons, such as Nebuchadnezzar or Alex- 
ander the Great.—Ver. 20. This truth the Edomites are to 
lay to heart, and to hear, ¢.e. consider the purpose which the 
Lord has formed regarding Edom. Teman is not synonymous 
with Edom, but the inhabitants of Teman are specially named 
together with Edom in the parallel member, because they 
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were particularly famous for their wisdom (ver. 7), and in 
their pride over this wisdom, held the counsels of God in very 
small esteem. The counsel of God, the thoughts which He 
has conceived regarding Edom, follow in the clauses which are 
introduced with solemn assurance. . }887 “Yy¥ DIND is ren- 
dered by the Vulgate, s¢ non dejecerint eos parvuli gregis, which 
Luther follows in his translation, “if the shepherd-boys will 
not drag them away.” And C. B. Michaelis and Havernick 
(on Ezekiel, p. 415) still view the words'as meaning that “the 
least of the flock” will drag away Edom; ¢.e. the covenant people, 
weak and miserable though they are, will be. victorious over 
Edom : in support of this rendering they point to Ezek. xxv. 14. 
But though Ezekiel clearly declares that the Lord will satisfy 
His revenge on Edom by means of His people Israel, yet it does 
not follow from this that Ezekiel had this passage of Jeremiah 
in his mind, and sought so to apply it. In spite of the clear- 
ness with which the thought is expressed by Obadiah and 
Ezekiel, that Edom will at last become the prey of the people 
of God, we would expect to find it in Jeremiah only as.a 
simple inference from his words; for Jeremiah does not, like 
Obadiah and Ezekiel, mention the enmity of Edom to Israel as 
the cause of his guilt, but only the pride of his heart. .Against 
taking “the little ones of the flock ” as the subject of the clause, 
we find these considerations: (1) 39D, “to pull, drag away,” 
does not well apply to sheep, but rather points to dogs (xv. 3) 
or lions, which drag away their prey. (2) The context is far 
from leading us to understand, by the little ones of the sheep, 
Israel or the people of God, either here or where the words are 
repeated, ]. 45; while Zech. ii, 7 and xiii. 7 are passages which 
cannot be held as regulating this verse. In ver. 19 the rulers 
of Edom are viewed as shepherds: in accordance with this 
figure, the Edomites are in ver. 20 called sheep, and weak, 
helpless ones too. The subject of O:3ND' is indefinite: “the 
enemy will advance like a lion out of the jungle of the Jordan ;” 
the suffix precedes the noun, as in xlviii. 44, etc. The fate of 
Edom will be so terrible, that their pasture-ground, their habi- 
tation, will be astonished at it. The Hiphil 0° is formed, like 
ov) in Num. xxi. 20, from 09%; not, however, with the sense 
of “laying waste,” which the construction with $Y of a person 
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does not suit, but with the meaning of “ making astonished,” 
as in Ezek. xxxii. 10, and only here with the directly causative 
sense of manifesting, showing astonishment or amazement.— 
Ver. 21. The fall of Edom will be so fearful, that the earth 
will tremble, and the cry of anguish from the perishing people 
will be heard on the Red Sea. nbe) is the inf. Kal with suffix. - 
The threatening concludes, in ver. 22, with the same thought 
through which destruction is threatened to the Moabites, xlviii. 
40 ff. The comparison of the e.emy to an eagle is continued 
in the expression, “he shall come up;” the coming up, how- 
ever, does not mean the rising of the eagle into the air, but 
refers to the enemy: to march as an enemy against Edom. 

With reference to the fulfilment of this prophecy, we have 
already pointed out, on Num. xxiv. 18, and at the close of the 
exposition in Obadiah, that the threatened devastation of the 
land of Edom was brought about by the Chaldeans, as is clear 
from Mal. i. 3; but the annihilation of the people was com- 
menced by the Maccabeans, and completed by the Romans, 
about the time of the Jewish war. 

Vers. 23-27. Concernine Damascus.—Aram, on this side 
of the Euphrates, or Syria, was divided, in the times of Saul and 
David, into the kingdoms of Damascus, Zobah, and Hamath, 
of which the second, extending between Damascus and Hamath 
(see on 2 Sam. viii. 3), or situated north-eastward from Damas- 
cus, between the Orontes and the Euphrates, was the miost 
powerful ; its kings were defeated by Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 47), — 
and afterwards conquered and made tributary to the kingdom 
of Israel by David, who did the same to the Syrians of Da- 
mascus that had come to the assistance of Hadadezer king 
of Zobah (2 Sam. viii. and x.). After the death of David 
and during the time of Solomon, a freebooter named Rezon, 
who had broken away from Hadadezer during the war, estab- 
lished himself in Damascus (see on 1 Kings xi. 23-25), and 
became the founder of a dynasty which afterwards. made 
vassals of all the smaller kings of Syria, whose number is given 
1 Kings xx. 1. This dynasty also, under the powerful rulers 
Benhadad 1. and 11. and Hazael, long pressed hard on the king- 
dom of Israel, and conquered a great part of the Israelite terri- 
tory (1 Kings xv. 18 ff., xx. 1ff., xxii. 3ff.; 2 Kings v.1ff., 
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vi. 8 ff., viii. 28 f., x. 32 f., xii. 18 ff, xiii. 3ff.). At last, King 
Joash, after the death of Hazael, succeeded in retaking the con- - 
quered cities from his son, Benhadad 111. (2 Kings xiii. 19 ff.) ; 
and Jeroboam 11. was able to restore the ancient frontiers of 
Israel as far as Hamath (2 Kings xiv. 25). Some decades 
later, Rezin king of Damascus, in alliance with Pekah of Israel, 
undertook a war of conquest against Judah during the time 
of Ahaz, who therefore called to his aid the Assyrian king 
Tiglath-pileser. This monarch conquered Damascus, and put 
an end to the Syrian kingdom, by carrying away the people to 
Kir (2 Kings xv. 37, xvi. 5-9). This kingdom of Syria is 
called “‘ Damascus” in the prophets, after its capital. We find 
threats of destruction and ruin pronounced against it even by 
such early prophets as Amos (i. 3-5), for its cruelty committed 
against Israel, and Isaiah (xvii. 1ff.), because of its having 
combined with Israel to destroy Judah. According to the use 
of language just referred to, “ Damascus,’ mentioned in the 
heading of this prophecy, is not the city, but the kingdom of 
Syria, which has been named after its capital, and to which, — 
besides Damascus, belonged the powerful cities of Hamath and 
Arpad, which formerly had kings of their own (Isa. xxxvii. 13). 
Jeremiah does not mention any special offence. In the judg- 
ment to come on.all nations, Aram-Damascus cannot remain 
exempt. 

* Ver. 23. “ Hamath is ashamed, and Arpad, for they have 
heard evil tidings: they despair; there is trouble on the sea; no 
one can rest. Ver. 24, Damascus has become discouraged, she 
has turned to flee : terror has seized her ; distress and pains have 
Jaid hold on her, like a woman in childbirth. Ver. 25. How is the 
city of praise not left, the city of my delight? Ver. 26. There- 
' fore shall her young men fall in her streets, and all the men of 
war shall be silent in that day, saith Jahveh of hosts. Ver. 27. 
And I will kindle a fire in the wall of Damascus, and it shall 
devour the palaces of Benhadad.” 

The largest cities of Aram are seized with consternation and 
discouragement. Damascus would flee, but its men of war fall 
by the sword of the enemy, and the city is in flames. The 
description of the terror which overpowers the inhabitants of 
Aram begins with Hamath (Epiphaneia of the Greeks, now 
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called Hamah), which lies north from Hums (Emesa), on the 
Orontes (el ’Asi) ; see on Gen. x. 17 and Num. xxxiv. 8. Arpad 
is always mentioned in connection with Hamath (Isa. x. 9, 
xxxvi. 19, xxxvii. 13; 2 Kings xviii. 34 and xix. 13): in the 
list of Assyrian synonyms published by Oppert and Schrader, it 
is sounded Arpadda; and judging by the name, it still remains 
in the large village of Arfad, mentioned by Marasg., ‘about 
fifteen miles north from Haleb (Aleppo) ; see on 2 Kings xviii. 
34. The bad news which Hamath.and Arpad have heard is 
about the approach of a hostile army. “ She is ashamed,” te. 
disappointed in her hope and trust (cf. xvii. 13), with the acces- 
sory idea of being confounded. 109, to be fainthearted from 
fear and anxiety; cf. Josh. ii. 9, 24, Ex. xv. 15, etc. There is 
a difficulty with the expression 7287 0°23, from the mention of 
the sea. Ewald has therefore invented a new word, *3, which 
is stated to signify mind, heart; and he translates, “ their heart 
is in trouble.” Graf very rightly remarks, against this, that 
there was no occasion whatever for the employment of a word 
which occurs nowhere else. The simplest explanation is that 
of J. D. Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, and Maurer: “ on the sea,” 
i.e. onwards to the sea, “ anxiety prevails.” The objection of 
Graf, that on this view there is no nominative to 03%, cannot 
make this explanation doubtful, because the subject (Ger. man, 
Fr. on, Eng. people, they) is easily obtained from the context. 
The words 93? N? bpwin form a reminiscence from Isa. lvii. 20, 
where they are used of the sea when stirred up, to which the 
wicked are compared. But it does not follow from this that the 
words are to be understood in this passage also of the sea, and 
to be translated accordingly : “ in the sea there is no rest,” 2.¢. 
the sea itself is in ceaseless motion (Hitzig); or with a change 
of D°2 into 0°32, “there is a tumult like the sea, which cannot 
keep quiet” (Graf). As little warrant is there for concluding, 
from passages like Jer. xvii. 12 ff., where the surging of the 
Assyrian power is compared to the roaring of the waves of the 
sea, that the unrest of the inhabitants of Syria, who are in a 
state of anxious solicitude, is here compared to the restless 
surging and roaring of the sea (Umbreit). For such a pur- 
pose, 7383, “ concern, solicitude,” is much too weak, or rather 
inappropriate.—Ver. 24. py17ne), “ Damascus has become 
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slack,” te. discouraged ; she turns to flee, and cannot escape, 
being seized with trembling and anxiety. MPtnn is not the 
third pers. fem., prehendit terrorem, but stands for APINN, with 
Mappik omitted, because the tone is retracted in consequence 
of the Athnach 3 cf. vi. 24, viii. 21, etc. “ Terror has seized 
Damascus.” In the last clanse pam j is subsumed along with 
m3; hence the verb is put in the singular.—Ver. 25. The 
question, “ How is not,” etc., has been differently explained. 
Eichhorn, Gesenius, Ewald, and Umbreit take the words 
according to the German usage, in the sense, “ How is the city 
. forsaken?” or laid waste. But this Germanism is foreign to 
the Hebrew ; and it is not obviated by C. B. Michaelis taking 
“ how” in the sense of quam inopinato et quam horribiliter non 
deserta est, so that the words would mean nullus est modus deser- 
tionis aut gradus quem Damascus non sit experta, because xb TN 
does not express the kind and manner, or the degree of an 
action. In the only other passage where 8} PN occurs (2 Sam. 
i. 14) the negative has its full meaning. Others (Calvin, 
Schnurrer, J. D. Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Maurer) take 39 in 
the sense of leaving free, untouched: “ How has she not been 
left untouched?” i.e. been spared. But this meaning of the 
verb is nowhere found. There is no other course left than, with 
Nigelsbach, to take the verb as referring to the desertion of the 
city through the flight of the inhabitants, as in iv. 29, ete., and 
to take the words thus: “ How is (7.e. how has it happened that) 
the famous city (is) not forsaken?” According to this view, it 
is not the desolation of the city that is bewailed, but the fact 
that the inhabitants have not saved their lives by flight. The 
way is prepared for this thought by ver. 24, where it is said that 
the inhabitants of Damascus wish to flee, but are seized with 
convulsive terror; in ver. 25 also there is a more specific reason 
given for it, where it is stated that the youths (the young 
warriors) and all the men of war shall fall in the streets of the 
city, and be slain by foes. The suffix in “ my delight” refers 
to the prophet, and expresses his sympathy for the fall of the 
glorious city (see on xlviii. 31); because not only does its popu- 
lation perish, but the city itself also (ver. 27) is to be burned 
to ashes.—Ver. 27 has been imitated from Amos i, 4 and ver. 
14 conjointly. noha, not “on,” but “in,” ie. “ within the 
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wall.” “The palaces of Benhadad” are the palaces of the 
Syrian kings generally, because three kings of Damascus bore 
this name. 

The fulfilment of this threat cannot be proved historically, 
from want of information. Since Pharaoh-Necho had con- 
quered Syria as far as the Euphrates, it is very possible that, 
after the defeat of the Egyptians at Carchemish, in the con- 
quest of Syria by Nebuchadnezzar, Damascus. was harshly 
treated. The prophecy is, however, so general in its statement, 
that we need not confine its fulfilment to the conquest by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

Vers. 28-33. “CONCERNING KEDAR AND THE KINGDOMS OF 
Hazor, which Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon smote.” 
(The Kethib "88732129 is perhaps merely an error in transcrip- 
tion occasioned by the occurrence of the preceding 3M.) Kedar, 
the Kedarenes, 2 Bedouin nation descended from Ishmael, 
dwelling in tents throughout the region between Arabia Petrea 
and Babylonia (see on Gen. xxv. 13 and Ezek. xxvii. 21), is 
here, no doubt, a general name for all the nomadic tribes and 
shepherd nations of Arabia. Hazor elsewhere occurs only as 
the name of various’ cities in Palestine (Josh. xi. 1, xv. 23, 
25, xix. 23; Nah. xi. 33), of which we need not think here, 
since it is Arabians who are spoken of. No locality or region 
of this name in Arabia is known. Jeremiah appears to have 
formed the name for the purpose of designating those Arabians 

who dwelt in 53M, “courts” or “villages,” and who thus differed 
from the Bedouins proper, or nomads and dwellers in tents ; cf. 
‘Isa. xlii. 11 with Gen. xxv. 16. The settled Arabians are to 
this day called Hadarijeh, in contrast with Wabarijeh, who 
dwell in tents. “ Hadar, 7¥N, is the settled dwelling-place, in 
contrast with bedi, the steppe, where the tents are pitched, 
sometimes here, sometimes there, and only for a time” (Delitzsch 
on Isa. xlii. 11, vol. ii. p. 182 of Clark’s translation). ‘ The 
kingdoms of Hazor” are the regions of the settled tribes, ruled 
by their own princes or sheiks ; cf. xxv. 24.1’ In the prophecy, 
the general designation, “children of the east,” 7.e. Orientals, 
1 According to Mrc. v. Niebuhr, Gesch. Ass. u. Bad. p. 210, ‘‘ Hazor is 


the modern Hajar, a region which occupies the whole north-eastern corner 
of the Nejed, and to which, in the wider sense, Lascha, the region on the 
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alternates with Kedar: the former is the most common name 
given to the tribes living to the east of Palestine, in the wilder- 
ness: cf. Judg. vi. 3, Job i. 3, Ezek. xxv. 4. Instead of this 
name, Josephus uses the designation “Arabians” (Ant. v. 6. 1); 
later, “ Nabateans” or “Kedarenes” became common. Here 
also (ver. 32) is used the special designation 18D "HP [cut (at) 

. the corner (of the hair)], which points to the custom, usual 
among several of these Bedouin tribes, of cropping the hair of 
the head and beard ; see on ix. 25 and xxv. 23. 

Ver. 280. “Thus saith Jahveh, Arise, go up to Kedar, and 
destroy the children of the east. Ver. 29. Their tents and 
their flocks shall they take : their curtains, and all their vessels, 
and their camels shall they carry away for themselves; and they 
shall cry over them, Fear is on every side. Ver. 30. Flee! 
wander far, dwell deep, ye inhabitants of Hazor, saith Jahveh ; 

- for Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon hath taken counsel against 
you, and hath devised a plan against them. Ver. 31. Arise! 
go up against a nation at ease, dwelling carelessly, saith Jahveh ; 
it has no gates nor bars—they dwell alone. Ver. 32. And their 
camels shall be a prey, and the multitude of their herds a spoil ; 
and I will scatter them to every wind who have cut the corner 
[of their beards], and from all sides will I bring their destruc- 
tion, saith Jahveh. Ver. 33. And Hazor shall be an habitation ° 
of jackals, a desolation for ever. No man shall dwell there, 
nor shall a son of man sojourn in it.” 

This prophecy consists of two brief strophes, which begin 
with a summons to the army of the enemy to wage war on the 
Arabians (ver. 286 and ver. 31), and then announce the execu- 
tion of this order; the arrangement, moreover, is such that 
there is attached to the first strophe a summons to the Arabians 
to save themselves by flight (ver. 30), while the other concludes 
with the threat that their territory shall be destroyed (ver. 33). 
—Ver. 28. 79) is used with 5x instead of 5y, to signify hostile 
advance against a nation or city. ‘1% with Qametz-Hatuph 
(without Metheg) is imperative; cf. Ewald, § 227, <, with 
251,c. The verbs 37>. and XM in ver. 29 are not jussives 


coast, also belongs.” But viyn, from ayn, which corresponds to pom OF 
=>» is fundamentally different from Ed OF pie. 
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(Ewald, Umbreit, etc.), but imperfects, describing what takes 
place in consequence of the order given. Tents and flocks of 
sheep and goats, curtains and vessels, together with camels, 
form the property and wealth of the nomads. &¥2, to take 
away, carry off ; ond, sibi. They call out over them, as if it 
were a watch-cry, “ Horror around:” on this expression, see 
vi. 25. This justifies the call addressed to them, “ Flee,” etc. 
To 30) is added 12 for the purpose of intensifying, and this 
again is further strengthened by appending %k9: “ Use every 
effort to flee.” nave spoyn as in ver. 8. A reason is given 
for the summons, in the statement that Nebuchadnezzar, as the 
instrument of Jahveh, has formed a plan against them ; cf. ver. 
20 and xviii. 11. Instead of O7°>y, many mss. and the ancient 
versions have 229y, in conformity with the first member. In 
all probability, the original reading is “ against them,” inasmuch 
as “ the discourse, as in other instances, makes a transition, in 
the last portion, from direct address to a calmer style of speak- 
ing” (Ewald).—Ver. 31 does not declare the plan of the king 
of Babylon; but the words, “ Arise, go ye up,” etc., are once 
more the summons of the Lord, as is shown by the expression 
“saith Jahveh.” The enemy is to march against a peaceful 
nation, dwelling securely, that has neither doors nor bars, 2.e. 
does not live in cities surrounded by walls with gates and bars 
(cf. 1 Sam. xxiii. 7, Deut. iii. 5), whose territory, therefore, is 
easily conquered. They dwell alone, apart from others, without 
connection and intercourse with other nations, from which they 
could obtain help and support. vv, like V3, Job xxxvi. 2, 
Dan. vii. 8, is a Chaldaizing form; elsewhere it is written rw, 
Job xxi. 23, or by, Job xvi. 12. As to living securely, cf. 
Judg. xviii. 7, Ezek. xxxviii. 11; on living alone, xv.17. This 
last is elsewhere said only of Israel, Num. xxiii. 9, Deut. xxiii. 
28. Their possessions will become the spoil of the enemy; God 
will scatter them to every wind (cf. Ezek. v. 12, xii. 14), and 
bring destruction on them from every side (on 1739, cf. 1 Kings 
v. 4).—Ver. 33. The dwelling-places of the settled tribes 
(Hazor) shall become the habitation of jackals (cf. ix. 10), an 
uninhabited desolation for ever. Ver. 336 is in part a repeti- 
tion of ver. 18. 

With regard to the fulfilment of this prophecy, it follows 


ra 
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from the latter part of the title that Nebuchadnezzar had 
smitten the Arabian tribes, t.e. defeated them, and subjected 
them to his sway. But we have no historical information as 
to the time when this took place. M. von Niebuhr (Gesch. 
Assyr. u. Bab. S. 209) and Duncker (Gesch. d. Alterth. i. S. 
427) suppose that Nebuchadnezzar, after he had returned home 
to Babylon from Hither Asia, having heard of the death of | 
his father, after his victory at Carchemish, and after he had 
ascended the throne, “as it seems,” first thought of extending 
his authority over the Arabians on the lower portion of the 
Euphrates, in North Arabia, and in the Syrian desert. This 
supposition may possibly be true, but cannot be raised to historic 
probability ; moreover, it is connected, by the above-mentioned 
historians, with theories regarding the campaigns against Hither 
Asia which rest upon statements of Josephus that are very 
uncertain, and some of which can be proved to be incorrect. 
Such is the statement in Anit. x. 6.1, that Nebuchadnezzar, 
after his victory at Carchemish, in pursuing the Egyptians 
to the borders of their country, did not touch Judea. The 
only notice we have, apart from Scripture, of the conquest of 
Arabia by Nebuchadnezzar, is that furnished by Josephus 
(contra Ap. i. 19) from Berosus: xparfoar 8 gnov tov 
BaBvrdvwv (i.e. Nebuchadnezzar) Aiybrrov, Supias, Powixns, 
‘ApaBias. But this notice is stated in such indefinite and 
general terms, that nothing more specific can be inferred from 
it regarding the time and circumstances of the conquest of the 
Arabians. 

Vers, 34-39. Concerninec ELam.—By the title (on the form 
of which, cf. xlvi. 1, xlvii. 1, and xiv. 1), the utterance regarding 
Elam is placed “in the beginning ‘of the reign of Zedekiah king 
of Judah ;” hence it was published later than the prophecies in 
chap. xlviii. and in xlix. 1-33, and not long before the prophecy 
regarding Babylon in chap. 1. Elam, a Shemitic people in 
Elymais, the Persian province of Susiana (the modern Husis- 
tan), which, except in Gen. xiv. 1, only appears in history 
when it had no longer a Shemitic but an Aryan language (see 
on Gen. x. 22 and Dan. viii. 2), is mentioned in Isa. xxii. 6 as 
serving in the Assyrian army, and in Isa. xxi. 6 as being, 
together with Madai (the Medes), the executors of judgment 
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against Babylon. That Elam still belonged, in the time of 
Esarhaddon, to the kingdom of Assyria, follows from Ezra iv. 9, 
where Elamites are mentioned among the colonists whom this 
Assyrian king transplanted into the depopulated kingdom of the 
ten tribes. But whether Elam, after the revolt of Media, also 
made itself independent of Assyria, or remained subject to this 
kingdom till it fell, we have no historical data to determine. 
The same must be said regarding the question whether, after 
the fall of Nineveh and the destruction of the Assyrian king- 
dom by the united armies of Nabopolassar from Babylon and 
Cyaxares from Media, Elam was incorporated with the Median 
or the Babylonian kingdom; for nothing more specific has been 
transmitted to us regarding the division of the conquered king- - 
dom among the two victors. Judging from its geographical 
situation, we must probably come to the conclusion that Elam 
fell to the lot of the Medes. Seeing that there is an utter want, 
in other respects, of facts regarding the earlier history of Elam, 
neither can a historical occasion be made out for this prophecy. 
The supposition of Ewald, “that the wild and warlike Elamites 
(Isa. xxii. 6) had shortly before taken part with the Chaldeans 
as their allies in the deposition of Jehoiachin and the first great 
exile of the people, and had therein shown themselves particu- 
larly cruel,” has no support of any kind, either in the contents 
‘of the prophecy or in the time when it was composed. The 
prophecy itself contains not the slightest indication of any 
hostility on the part of the Elamites towards Judah; nor is 
anything proved regarding this by the fact that the chastise- 
ment is not said to proceed from Nebuchadnezzar, but directly 
from Jahveh, since, in the oracles concerning Philistia, Edom, — 
and Damascus also, Nebuchadnezzar is not mentioned, but 
Jahveh is named as the one who destroys these peoples and 
burns up their cities; cf. xlvii. 4, xlix. 10, 13 ff., 27. Add to 
this, that the assumption of Elamites being in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army is devoid of historic probability, since Elam, as has already 
been stated, hardly belonged to the Chaldean kingdom.? 


1 No valid reason has been adduced for calling in question the statement 
in the title regarding the time when this prophecy was composed ; yet this 
has been done by Movers, Hitzig, and Nigelsbach. ‘That the LXX. have 
given the heading twice, the first time briefly, and then fully at the end 
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Ver. 35. “ Thus saith Jahveh of hosts: Behold, I will break 
the bow of Elam, the chief part of their strength. Ver. 36. 
And I will bring upon Elam four winds from the four ends of 
the heaven, and I will scatter them towards all these winds; and 
there shall be no nation where the scattered ones of Elam shall 
not come. Ver. 37. And I will make Elam terrified before 
their enemies, and before those who seek their life; and I will 
bring on them evil, the heat of my wrath, saith Jahveh; and I 
will send after them the sword, until Iconsume them. Ver. 38. 
And I will place my throne in Elam, and will destroy thence 
king and princes, saith Jahveh. Ver. 39. But it shall be in the 
end of the days, that I will turn the captivity of Elam, saith 
Jahveh.” 

Elam’s martial power is to be destroyed, and its population 
scattered to the four winds among all nations (ver. 25f.). The 
Lord will make them terrified before their enemies, and let them 
be pursued by the sword till they are swept away (ver. 37). In 
the country itself He will hold a tribunal, and destroy king and 
priests out of it (ver. 38). In ver. 35, the bow, as the chief 
weapon of the Elamites (cf. Isa. xxii. 6), is mentioned, by 
synecdoche, instead of all offensive and defensive weapons, 
for all the means of resistance and attack employed by this 
warlike nation. This, indeed, is shown by the apposition, “the 
first-fruits (i.e. the chief part) of their strength” or valour. 
To break the bow in pieces is thus equivalent to rendering 
defenceless. The plural suffix in 00133 points to Elam as a 
nation —the Elamites. Hitzig, Graf, and older expositors 
make an assumption which is both unnecessary and incapable 


of the piece, merely shows that two different readings have now been com- 
bined in it” (Ewald). And Nigelsbach has yet to bring proof of the assur- © 
ance given us when he says, ‘‘I consider it quite impossible that Jeremiah, 
in the beginning of Zedekiah’s reign, should have thought of any other 
than Nebuchadnezzar as the instrument to be employed,in executing judg- 
ment, or that he should even have left this matter in suspenso.” If Jere- 
- miah, as a prophet of the Lord, does not anuounce, as the word of Jahveh, 
mere human conjectures regarding the future, but only what the Spirit of 
the Lord suggested to him, neither could he set forth his own conjectures 
regarding the question by whom God the Lord was to scatter the Elamites 
to the four winds, but must leave it in suspenso, if the Spirit of the Lord 
had revealed nothing to him regarding it. 
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of proof, that NYP stands for 033, and means “the valiant, 
brave people of war,” as in Isa, xxi. 17 and 1 Sam. ii. 4; but 
neither in these passages can the alleged meaning be fully made 
out.—Ver. 36. Through the working of God’s power, the Elam- 
ites shall be dispersed to all the four winds, ¢.e. to all parts of 
the earth. This. exercise of power is represented under the 
figure of the four winds. The wind is the most appropriate 
among all earthly things for symbolizing the Spirit of God, or 
the energy of the divine operation ; cf. Zech. vi. 5, Dan. vii. 2. 
The Kethib nby in ver. 36 has evidently been written by mis- 
take for Oy. The meaning of the figure is this: Elam is to 
be attacked on all sides by enemies, and be scattered in every 
direction. This is evident from ver. 37, where the figurative 
is changed for the literal, and the thought further extended. 
‘nani, Hiphil from nnn, be broken to pieces, in Hiphil to 
dispirit through fear and terror; cf. i. 17. On the form in 
the text, which is shortened from ‘Ninna through the shifting of 
the tone to the last syllable, cf. Ewald, § 234,¢. myn, “ evil, 
misfortune,” is marked by the apposition, “the heat of mine 
anger,” as the emanation of God’s judgment of wrath. On 
376, cf. ix. 15. The Lord will sit in judgment on king and 
princes, and punish them with death. The throne is set for 
the Judge to sit in judgment; see xliii. 10. Yet (ver. 39), in 
the Messianic future, blessing shall come on Elam; cf. xlix. 6, 
xviii. 7. ; 

If we compare this prophecy with the remaining prophecies 
of Jeremiah regarding the heathen nations, we shall find that 
it contains no reference whatever to any execution by Nebu- 
chadnezzar king of Babylon of the judgment with which the 
Elamites are threatened; but it announces the fall of Elam 
and the dispersion of its inhabitants by enemies in a way so 
general, that, as Havernick (on Daniel, p. 549) has remarked, 
it is an arbitrary addition for any one to make, if he thinks 
definitely of the Chaldeans [as the enemies of Elam], because, 
correctly viewed, the contents rather declare against a conquest 
by Nebuchadnezzar. “Jeremiah,” says Havernick, “ an- 
nounces the utter extinction of the state as such, a general dis- 
persion and annihilation of the people, a tribunal of punishment 
which the Lord Himself will hold over them,—features which 
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are far too strongly marked, and far too grand, to let us think 
that Elam is merely to be rendered tributary and incorporated 
into a new state. If we connect with this the deliverance of 
Elam mentioned at the close of ver. 39, viz. his conversion, then 
we will not hesitate to take the meaning of the oracle, in a more 
general way, as referring to the gradual fall of this heathen 
nation, for which, however, a future deliverance is in store, as 
is fully shown by the issue.” This view is at least much more 
correct than the current one, still maintained by Ewald, Hitzig, - 
Graf, etc., according to which the prophecy refers to a conquest 
of Elam by Nebuchadnezzar. M. von Niebuhr (Gesch. Assyr. 
und Bab. S. 210) attempts to show its probability from a notice 
in Strabo (xi. 524), and (on S. 212) from the intimation given 
in the book of Judith, chap. i., of a war between Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Media, which was successfully concluded in the 
twelfth year of his reign. But the statement in Strabo, that 
the Kossaites, a nation of robbers, once sent 13,000 archers to 
help the Elamites against the Susites and Babylonians, is far 
- too indefinite for us to be able to apply it to a war which Nebu- 
chadnezzar in company with Media carried on against Elam ; 
. for the Susites are at least not Medes. And the notice in the 
book of Judith is self-evidently unhistorical; for it says that 
Nebuchadnezzar was king of the Assyrians and resided in the 
great city of Nineveh, and that he defeated Arphaxad the king 
of Media in the seventeenth year of his reign (Judith i. 1, 13). 
“But Nebuchadnezzar neither resided in Nineveh, which had 
been destroyed shortly before; nor could he have made war on 
Arphaxad king of Media in the seventeenth year of his reign, 
because he had in that year begun to besiege Jerusalem with 
all his forces. But the additional considerations which Niebuhr 
brings forward in support of his hypothesis can as little stand 
the test. Neither Jer. xxv. 25, where the kings of Media and 
Elam are mentioned among those who are to drink the cup 
of wrath, nor Ezek. xxxii. 24f., where Elam and the whole 
multitude of its people are brought forward as among those 
who were slain, and who sank into the nether parts of the 
earth, furnish proofs of the conquest and destruction of Elam 
by Nebuchadnezzar, or of a war between that king and Media. 
For the funeral-song in Ezekiel bears a thoroughly ideal 
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character, and announces the fall of all the heathen powers, 
without any regard to Nebuchadnezzar. This holds, too, in a 
sense, of Jer. xxv., where Nebuchadnezzar is certainly men- 
tioned as the ruler into whose power all the nations are to be 
delivered for the space of seventy years, inasmuch as this 
announcement also launches out into the idea of a judgment of 
all nations; so that we are not entitled to assume that all the 
kingdoms of the earth, to whom the cup of wrath is presented, 
were to be conquered and brought under subjection by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Still less reason is there for inferring from Jer. 
xxvii. 3, that Nebuchadnezzar was involved in a war with 
Media at a time when, as is there stated, at the beginning 
of Zedekiah’s reign, the kings of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and 
Pheenicia sent ambassadors to Jerusalem to recommend a coali- 
tion against the power of Babylon. Even if Nebuchadnezzar 
were then occupied in the eastern- portion of his kingdom, yet 
there is nothing at all to prove that he was involved in war 
with Media or Elam. History says nothing of a war waged | 
by Nebuchadnezzar on Elam, nor does this prophecy furnish 
any support for such an assumption. Although it does not set 
‘before usa “gradual ruin” of Elam (Hiivernick), but rather 
a catastrophe brought on by God, yet the description is given 
in terms so general, that nothing more specific can be inferred 
from it regarding the time and the circumstances of this 
catastrophe. In this prophecy, Elam is not considered in its 
historical relation to the people of Israel, but as the representa- 
tive of the heathen world lying beyond, which has not hitherto 
come into any relation towards the people of Israel, but which 
nevertheless, along with it, falls under the judgment coming on 
all nations, in order that, through the judgment, it may be led 
to the knowledge of the true God, and share in His salvation. 


Chaps. |. and lii—Against Babylon. 


The genuineness of this prophecy has been impugned by 
the newer criticism in different ways; for some quite refuse to 
allow it as Jeremiah’s, while others consider it a mere inter- 
polation. Hitzig (Exeg. Handb. 2 Aufl.) considers that this 


1 With regard to the special attacks and their refutation, see details in 
Keil’s Manual of Introduction to the Old Testament [translated by Prof. 
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oracle, with its epilogue, li. 59-64, is not to be wholly rejected 
as spurious, as has been done by Von Célln and Gramberg; 
he is so much the less inclined to reject it, because, although 
there is many an interpolated piece here and there (?), yet no 
independent oracle has hitherto been found in Jeremiah that 
is wholly interpolated: ‘In fact,” he continues, “this oracle 
' shows numerous traces of its genuineness, and reasons ‘for 
maintaining it. The use of particular words (I. 6, li. 1, 5, 7, 
’ 14, 45, 55), and the circle of figures employed (li. 7, 8, 34, 37), ” 
as well as the style (1. 2, 3, 7, 8, 10), especially in turns like 
li, 2; the concluding formula, li. 57; the dialogue introduced 
without any forewarning, li. 51,— all unmistakeably reveal 
Jeremiah; and this result is confirmed by chronological data.” 
These chronological data, which Hitzig then extracts from 
particular verses, we cannot certainly esteem convincing, since 
they have been obtained through a method of exegesis which 
denies the spirit and the essential nature of prophecy; but 
his remarks concerning Jeremiah’s use of words and his circle ~ 
of images are perfectly well-founded, and may be consider- 
ably corroborated if the matter were more minutely investi- 
gated. Notwithstanding all this, Ewald has again repeated, 
in the second edition of his work on the Prophets, the assertion 
first made by Eichhorn, that this prophecy is spurious. He 


Douglas, in Clark’s F. T. L. vol. i. p. 342 ff.]. To the list there given of the 
defenders of this prophecy (of whom Kueper, Hivernick, and Nigelsbach 
in the monograph entitled der Prophet Jeremias und Babylon, 1850, have 
thoroughly discussed the question), we must add the name of Graf, who, 
in the remarks prefixed to his commentary on chap. 1.f., has thoroughly 
examined the arguments of his opponents, and reached this result: ‘The 
prophecy contains nothing which Jeremiah could not have written in the 
fourth year of Zedekiah; and the style of writing itself exhibits all the 
peculiarities which present themselves in his book. This prophecy is there- 
fore as much his work as the prophecies against the other foreign nations.” 
Only the passage li. 15-19, a repetition of x. 12-16, is said to proceed 
from another hand, because it stands out of all connection with what pre- 
cedes and what follows it (but see the exposition); while he has so fully 
vindicated, as genuine portions of the prophecy, other passages which had 
been assumed as interpolations, even by Nagelsbach in his monograph, that 
the latter, in treating of Jeremiah in Lange’s Bibelwerk [see Clark’s Trans- 
lation, p. 419], has renounced his former doubts, and now declares that it 
is only the passage in li. 15-19 that he cannot regard as original. 
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does not, indeed, deny that “this long piece against Babylon 
has many words, turns of expression, and thoughts, nay, 
even the whole plan, in common with Jeremiah; and since. 
Jeremiah is often accustomed in other places also to repeat 
himself, this might, at the first look, even create a preposses- 
sion. favouring the opinion that it was composed by Jeremiah 
himself. But Jeremiah repeats himself in a more wholesale 
style, and is not unfaithful to himself in his repetitions: here, 
however, the Jeremianic element peers through only in single 
though very numerous passages, and the repeated portions are 
often completely transformed. What, therefore, appears here as 
Jeremianic is rather a studied repetition and imitation, which 
would require here to be all the stronger, when the piece was 
intended to pass as one of Jeremiah’s writings.” Ewald goes 
on to say that Babylon appears already as directly threatened 
by Cyrus; and the whole view taken of Babylon as a kingdom 
utterly degenerated, and unable any longer to escape the final 
_destruction,— the prophetic impetuosity shown in rising up 
against the Chaldean oppression, —the public summons ad- 
dressed to all the brethren living in Babylon, that they should 
flee from the city, now irrecoverably lost, and return to the 
holy land, —the distinct mention of the Medes and other 
northern nations as the mortal enemies of Babylon, and of the 
speedy and certain fall of this city ;—all this, says Ewald, is 
foreign to Jeremiah, nay, even conflicting and impossible. 
For particular proof of this sweeping verdict, Ewald refers to 
the name 9W¥ (li. 41, as in xxv. 26) for Babylon, ‘2? B)) for 
ov, li. 1, and similar circumlocutions for Chaldean names, 
li, 21. He refers also to certain words which are quite new, 
and peculiar only to Ezekiel and later writers: 2D, 78, li. 23, 
25, 27; ods, 1. 2; DMD as a designation of false prophets, 
1. 36; also to OM, to devote with a curse, 1. 21, 26, li. 3, 
which in the rest of Jeremiah occurs only xxv. 9. Further, 
he refers to the headings found in 1. 1 and li. 59, which are 
quite different from what Jeremiah himself would have written; 
and lastly, to the intimate connection subsisting between 1. 27, 
li. 40, and Isa. xxxiv. 6 ff., between 1. 39 and Isa. xxxiv. 14, 
and between li. 60ff. and Jer. xxxiv. 16. But all these con- 
siderations are much too weak to prove the spuriousness of the 
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passage before us. The connection with Isa. xxxiv. quite 
agrees with Jeremiah’s characteristic tendency to lean on older 
prophecies, and reproduce the thoughts contained in them (we 
merely recall the case of the prophecy concerning Moab ir | 
chap. xlviii., against whose genuineness even Ewald has nothing 
to say); and it can be brought to tell against the genuine- 
ness of this oracle only on the groundless supposition that Isa. 
xxxiv. originated in exile times. The headings given in |. 1 
and li. 59 contain nothing whatever that would be strange in 
Jeremiah : li, 59 is not a title at all, but the commencement 
of the account regarding the charge which Jeremiah gave to 
Seraiah when he was going to Babylon, with reference to his 
carrying with him the prophecy concerning Babylon; and the 
heading in 1. 1 almost exactly agrees with that in xlvi. 13 (see 
the exposition). Of the alleged Jater words, 0%" and pvdaby 
are derived from the Pentateuch, 0% from Isa. xliv. 25. 
8D and ANB certainly were not known to the Hebrews till the 
invasions of Judah by the Assyrians and Chaldeans; but the 
latter of the two words we find as early as in the address of the 
Assyrians in Isa. xxxvi. 9, and the former in Isa, sli. 25: thus, 
not a single one of the words alleged to have been first used by | 
Ezekiel is peculiar to him. Finally, of the circumlocutions 
used for the names “ Babylon” and “ Chaldeans,” Ewald him- 
self confesses that 1#% in xxv. 26 may be Jeremiah’s; and he 
has yet to give proof for the assertion that the names cited are 
merely circumlocutions in which a play is made on words that 
did not come into vogue till after Jeremiah’s time. And as 
little has been even attempted in the way of establishing the 
opinion he has expressed regarding what is Jeremianic in the 
prophecy,—that it is a studied repetition and imitation,—or the 
assertion that Babylon is represented as being directly threat- 
ened by Cyrus. In the Old Testament Scriptures, Cyrus is 
represented as the king of Persia, which he was; but this 
prophecy says nothing of the Persians. Thus, the learned 
supplementary matter with which Ewald seeks to support his 
general assertions is by no means fitted to strengthen his 
position, but rather shows that the proper argument for reject- 
ing this oracle as spurious is not to be found in the nature of 
this particular prophecy, but in the axiom openly expressed by 
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Eichhorn, von Célln, Gramberg, and other followers of the 
“vulgar rationalism,” that Jeremiah could not have announced 
the destruction of Babylon by the Medes, because at his time 
. the Medes had not yet appeared on the scene of history as a 
conquering nation; for, according to the principles of ratior- 
alism, the prophets could merely prophesy of things which lay 
within ‘the political horizon. It has not escaped the acute 
observation of Hitzig, that the genuineness of this prophecy 
could not be shaken by such general assertions ; hence he has 
adopted Movers’ hypothesis of numerous interpolations, in order 
thereby to account for the use made of portions of Isaiah, 
which, on dogmatic grounds, are referred to the exile. But for 
this assumption also there are wanting proofs that can stand the 
test. Besides the general assertion that Jeremiah could not 
have repeated earlier pieces word for word, the arguments 
which Movers and Hitzig bring forward from the context, or 
from a consideration of the contents, in the case of isolated 
verses, depend upon false renderings of words, conjectures of a. 
merely subjective character, and misunderstandings of various 
kinds, which at once fall to the ground when the correct 
. explanation is given. 

The germ of this prophecy lies in the word of the Lord, 
chap. xxv. 12, “When seventy years are completed, I will - 
punish the king of Babylon and that nation for their iniquity, 
and the land of the Chaldeans, and make it everlasting deso- 
lations ;” and its position with regard to the other prophecies 
of Jeremiah against the nations has already been given in out- 
line in the statement of xxv. 26, “And the king of Sheshach 
(Babylon) shall drink after them.’ Just as these utterances 
(xxv. 12, 26) stand in full accord with the announcement that, 
in the immediate future, all nations shall be given into the 
power of the king of Babylon, and serve him seventy years; 
so, too, the prophecy against Babylon now lying before us not 
only does not stand in contradiction with the call addressed 
to Jeremiah, that he should proclaim to his contemporaries 
the judgment which Babylon is to execute on Judah and all 
nations, but it rather belongs to the complete solution of the 
problems connected with this call. The announcement of the 
fall of Babylon, and the release of Israel from Babylon, form 
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the subject of the prophecy, which is more than a hundred 
verses in length, This double subject, the two parts of which 
are so closely connected, is portrayed in a series of images 
which, nearly throughout, are arranged’ pretty loosely to- 
gether, so that it is impossible to summarize the rich and 
varied contents of these figures, and to sketch a correct plan 
of the course of thought and of the divisions of the oracle. 
Hence, too, the views of expositors with regard to the division 
of the whole into parts or strophes widely differ ;' we follow 
the view of Ewald, that the whole falls into three main parts 
(1. 2-28, 1. 29 on to li. 26, and li. 27-58), every one of which 
begins with a spirited exhortation to engage in battle. These 
three main portions again fall into ten periods, of which the 
first three (1. 2-10, 11-20, and 21-28) form the first main 
division; the four middle ones form the second main portion 
(1. 29-40, ver. 41 to li. 4, vers. 5-14, and vers. 15-26); while 
the following three form the last (vers. 27-37, 38-49, and 
‘50-58). We further agree with what Ewald says regarding 
the contents of the first two parts in general, viz. that in the 
first the prevailing view is the necessity for the deliverance of 
Israel, and that in the second, the antithesis between Babylon 
on the one hand, and Jahveh together with Israel, His spiritual 
instrument, on the other, is fully brought out; but we do not 
agree with his remark concerning the third part, that there 
the prevailing feature is the detailed description of the con- 
dition of Israel at that time, for this does not at all agree with 
the contents of li. 27-58. Rather, the address rises into a 
triumphant description of the fall of Babylon, in which the 
Lord will show Himself as the avenger of His people. On the 
whole, then, the prophecy is neither wanting in arrangement 


1 Thus, according to Eichhorn, Dahler, and Rosenmiiller, the whole con- 
sists of several pieces (three or six) which originally belonged to different 
periods; according to Schmieder, it consists of ‘‘ seven different poems or 
songs, all having the same subject, which, however, they set forth from 
different sides, and under countless images.” Nigelsbach at first assumed 
that there were three main divisions, with thirteen subdivisions; afterwards, 
in Lange’s Bibelwerk [see Clark’s Foreign Theol. Library], he thinks he 
is able also to distinguish three stages of time, which, however, do not . 
‘ permit of being sharply defined, so that he continues to divide the whole 
prophecy into nineteen separate views or figures. - 
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nor in that necessary progress in the development of thought 
which proves unity of conception and execution. 

Chap. 1. 1. The title, “ The word which Jahveh spake con- 
cerning Babylon, concerning the land of the Chaldeans, by Jere- 
miah the prophet,” follows xlvi. 13 in choosing ™M 735 "We 
instead of the usual 77 WW, and deviates from that passage 
only in substituting “ by the hand of Jeremiah” for “ to Jere- 
miah,” as in xxxvii. 2. The preference of the expression 
“ spake by the hand of” for “ spake to,” is connected with the 
fact that the following prophecy does not contain a message of 
the Lord which came to Jeremiah, that he might utter it before 
the people, but a message which he was to write down and send 
to Babylon, li. 60 ff. The apposition to “Babylon,” viz. “ the 
land of the Chaldeans,” serves the purpose of more exactly 
declaring that “ Babylon” is to be understood not merely of 
the capital, but also of the kingdom; cf. vers. 8, 45, and 
51, 54. 

Vers, 2-10. The fall of Babylon, and deliverance of Israel. 
Ver. 2. “ Tell it among the nations, and cause it to be heard, 
and lift up a standard ; cause it to be heard, conceal it not: say, 
Babylon is taken, Bel is ashamed, Merodach is confounded ; 
her images are ashamed, her idols are confounded. Ver. 3. 
For there hath come up against her a nation out of the north; 
it will make her land a desolation, and there shall be not an 
inhabitant in it: from man to beast, [all] have fled, are gone. 
Ver. 4. In those days, and at that time, saith Jahveh, the 
children of Israel shall come, they and the children of Judah 
together; they shall go, weeping as they go, and shall seek 
Jahveh their God. Ver. 5. They shall ask for Zion, with their 
faces [turned to] the road hitherwards, [saying], Come, and 
let us join ourselves to Jahveh by an eternal covenant [which] 
shall not be forgotten. Ver. 6. My people have been a flock 
of lost ones; their shepherds have misled them [on] mountains 
which lead astray: from mountain to hill they went; they 
forgot their resting-place. Ver. 7. All who found them have 
devoured them ; and their enemies said, We are not guilty, for 
they have sinned against Jahveh, the dwelling-place of justice, 
and the hope of their fathers, Jahveh. Ver. 8. Flee out of the 
midst of Babylon, and from the land of the Chaldeans; let 
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them go forth, and let them be like he-goats before a flock. 
Ver. 9. For, behold, I will stir up, and bring up against Baby- 
lon, an assembly of great nations out of the land of the north: 
and they shall array themselves against her; on that side shall 
she be taken: his arrows [are] like [those of] a skilful hero 
[who] does not return empty. Ver. 10. And [the land of the] 
Chaldeans shall become a spoil; all those who spoil her shall 
be satisfied, saith Jahveh.” 

In the spirit Jeremiah sees the fall of Babylon, together with 
its idols, as if it had actually taken place, and gives the com- 
mand to proclaim among the nations this event, which brings 
_ deliverance for Israel and Judah. The joy over this is ex- 
pressed in the accumulation of the words for the summons to 
tell the nations what has happened. On the expression, cf. iv. 
5, 6, xlvi. 14. The lifting up of a standard, i.e. of a signal- 
rod, served for the more rapid spreading of news; cf. iv. 6, 
vi. 1, Isa. xiii. 2, ete. “ Cause it to be heard” is intensified 
by the addition of “do not conceal it.” The thing is to be 
proclaimed without reserve; cf. xxxviii, 14. “ Babylon is 
taken,” #.e. conquered, and her idols have become ashamed, 
inasmuch as, from their inability to save their city, their power- | 
lessness and nullity have come to light. Bel and Merodach are 
not different divinities, but merely different names for the chief 
deity of the Babylonians. Bel= Baal, the Jupiter of the Baby- 
lonians, was, as Bel-Merodach, the tutelary god of Babylon. 
“The whole of the Babylonian dynasty,” says Oppert, Expéd. 
en Mésopot. ii. p. 272, “ places him [Merodach] at the head of 
the gods; and the inscription of Borsippa calls him the king of 
heaven and earth.” o°Dx¥, “ images of idols,” and prbabs, pro- 
perly “ logs,” an expression of contempt for idols (see on Lev. 
xxvi. 30), are synonymous ideas for designating the nature and 
character of the Babylonian gods.—Ver. 3. Babylon is fallen 
by a people from the north, that has gone out against her, and 
makes her land a desolation. This nation is described in ver. 9 
"as a collection, union of great nations, that are enumerated — 
especially in li. 27, 28. On “it [the nation] shall make her 
land,” etc., cf. ii. 15, xlviii. 9; on the expression “from man to 
beast,” ‘cf. xxxiii. 12, ix. 9. 372 is from “49, ver. 8 and xlix. 
30 = 172, from 173, ix. 9.—Ver. 4f. Then, when Babylon shall - 
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have fallen, the children of Israel and Judah return out of their 
captivity, seeking Jahveh their God with tears of repentance, 
and marching to Zion, for the purpose of joining themselves to 
Him in an eternal covenant. The fall of Babylon has the 
deliverance of Israel as its direct result. The prophet views 
this in such a way, that all the steps in the fulfilment (the 
return from Babylon, the reunion of the tribes previously sepa- 
rated, their sincere return to the Lord, and the making of a 
new covenant that shall endure for ever), which will actually 
follow successively in long periods, are taken together into one 
view. By the statement made regarding the time, “ In those 
days, and at that time,” the fall of Babylon and the deliver- 
ance of Israel (which Jeremiah sees in the spirit as already 
begun) are marked out as belonging to the future. Israel and 
Judah come together, divided no more; cf. iii. 18. “ Going 
and weeping they go,” i.e. they always go further on, weeping : 
ef. xli. 6; 2 Sam. iii. 16; Ewald, § 280, 5. Cf. also iii. 21, xxxi. 
9. Seeking the Lord their God, they ask for Zion, i.e. they 
ask after the way thither; for in Zion Jahveh has His throne. 
“The way hither” (7.e. to Jerusalem) “is their face,” sc. directed. 
“ Hither” points to the place of the speaker, Jerusalem. *3) 3N3 
are imperatives, and words with which those who are returning 
encourage one another to a close following of the Lord their 
God. 392 is imperative for 1°, like 3832 in Isa. xliii. 9, Joel 
iv. 11; cf. Ewald, § 226,c. It cannot be the imperfect, because 
the third person gives no sense; hence Graf would change the 
vowels, and read 773. But suspicion is raised against this by 
_ the very fact that, excepting Eccles. viii. 15, ™, in the sense 
of joining oneself to, depending on, occurs only in the Niphal. 
obiy n2 is a modal accusative : “in an eternal covenant [which] 
shall not be forgotten,” i.e. which we will not forget, will not 
break again. In fact, this is the new covenant which the 
Lord, according to xxxi. 31 ff., will make in time to come with 
His people. But here this side of the matter is withdrawn 
from consideration ; for the point treated’ of is merely what 
Israel, in his repentant frame and returning to God, vows he 
shall do. 

Israel comes to this determination in consequence of the 
misery into which he has fallen because of his sins, vers. 5-7. 
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Israel was like a flock of lost sheep which their shepherds had 
led astray. niv3& jN¥, a flock of sheep that are going to ruin. 
The participle in the plural is joined with the collective noun 
ad sensum, to show what is imminent or is beginning to happen. 
The verb 77 points to the subject jW¥; hence the Qeri 7 is 
unnecessary. The plural suffixes of the following clause refer 
to ‘BY as a collective. The shepherds led the people of God 
astray on D°33¥ ON (a local accusative; on the Kethib D'221%, 
ef. xxxi. 32, xlix. 4; it is not to be read 0°22i¥), mountains 
that render people faithless. These mountains were so desig- 
nated because they were the seats of that idolatry which had 
great power of attraction for a sinful people, so that the seduc- 
tion or alienation of. the people from their God is ascribed to 
them. 22'% is used in the sense which the verb has in Isa. 
xlvii. 10. The Qeri Di321¥ gives the less appropriate idea, “ the 
shepherds made the sheep stray.”  Hitzig’s translation, “ they 
drove them along the mountain,” does not suit the verb I3i¥. 
Moreover, the mountains in themselves do not form unsuitable 
pasture-ground for sheep, and 0%7 does not mean “a bare, 
desolate mountain-range.” The objection to our view of O° 
Dav, that there is no very evident proof that worship on high 
places is referred to (Graf), is pure fancy, and the reverse only 
is true. For the words which follow, “ they (the sheep) went 
from mountain to hill, and forgot their resting-place,” have no 
meaning whatever, unless they are understood of the idolatrous 
dealings of Israel. The resting-place of the sheep (Q¥3), the 
place where the flocks lie down to rest), according to ver. 7, is 
Jahveh, the hope of their fathers. Their having forgotten this 
resting-place is the result of their going from mountain to hill: 
these words undeniably point to the idolatry of the people on 
every high hill (ii. 20, iii. 2, xvii. 2, etc.).—Ver. 7. The conse- 
quence of this going astray on the part of Israel was, that 
every one who found them devoured them, and while doing 
so, cherished the thought that they were not incurring guilt, 
because Israel had been given up to their enemies on account 
_of their apostasy from God; while the fact was, that every 
offence against Israel, as the holy people of the Lord, brought 
on guilt; cf. ii. 3. This befell Israel because they have sinned — 
against Jahveh. P1¥ 72, “ the habitation (or pasture-ground). 
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of righteousness.” So, in xxxi. 23, Zion is called the mountain 
on which Jahveh sits enthroned in His sanctuary. As in other 
places Jahveh Himself is called a fortress, Ps. xviii. 3; a sun, 
shield, Ps. lxxxiv. 12; a shade, Ps. cxxi. 5; so here He is called 
the One in whom is contained that righteousness which is the 
source of Israel’s salvation. As such, He was the hope of the 
fathers, the God upon whom the fathers put their trust; cf. 
xiv. 8, xvii. 13, Ps. xxii. 5f.| The repetition of mn at the end 
is intended to give an emphatic conclusion to the sentence.— 
Vers. 8-10. To escape from this misery, Israel is to flee from 
Babylon ; for the judgment of conquest and plunder by enemies 
is breaking over Babylon. The summons to flee cut of Babylon 
is a reminiscence of Isa. xlviii. 20. The Kethib 38¥* may be 
vindicated, because the direct address pretty often makes a 
sudden transition into the language of the third person. They 
are to depart from the land of the Chaldeans. No more will 
then be necessary than to change "1 into YM. The simile, 
“like he-goats before the flock,” does not mean that Israel is 
to press forward that he may save himself before any one else 
(Graf), but that Israel is to go before ‘all, as an example and 
leader in the flight (Nagelsbach).— Ver. 9. For the Lord 
arouses and leads against Babylon a crowd of nations, i.e. an 
army consisting of a multitude of nations. As "YD reminds 
us of Isa, xiii. 17, so phy ova Dap remind us of DY3 nis?pp 
DYPDN} in Isa. xiii. 4. ? 7, to make preparations against. 
DvD is not used of time (Rosenmiiller, Nagelsbach, etc.), for 
this application of the word has not been established from the 
actual occurrence of instances, but it has a local meaning, and 
refers to the “ crowd of nations :” from that place where the 
nations that come out of the north have assembled before Baby- 
lon. In the last clause, the multitude of great nations is taken 
together, as if they formed one enemy: “ his arrows are like 
[the arrows] of a wisely dealing (ic. skilful) warrior.” The 


1 Instead of sin, J. H. Michaelis, in his Biblia Halens., has accepted 
the reading Soin on the authority of three Erfurt codices and three old 
editions (a Veneta of 1618; Buxtorf’s Rabbinic Bible, printed at Basle, 
1620 ; and the London Polyglott). J. D. Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, 
* and Umbreit have decided for this reading, and point to the rendering 
of the Vulgate, interfectoris, and of the Targum, aN, orbans. On the 
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words DpY) 21 ND do not permit of, being referred, on the 
strength of 2 Sam. i. 22, to one particular arrow which does not 
come back empty; for the verb aw, though perhaps suitable 
enough for the sword, which is drawn back when it has executed 
the blow, is inappropriate for the arrow, which does not return. 
The subject to 23 is 1133, the hero, who does not turn or return 
without having accomplished his object; cf. Isa.lv.11. In ver. ° 
10, O%13 is the name of the country, “Chaldeans;” hence it 
is construed as a feminine. The plunderers of Chaldea will be 
able to satisfy themselves with the rich booty of that country. 
Vers. 11-20. The devastation of Babylon and glory of Israel. 
—Ver. 11. “Though ye rejoice, though ye exult, O ye plun- 
_, derers of mine inheritance, though ye leap proudly like a heifer 
threshing, and neigh like strong horses, Ver. 12. Your mother 
will be very much ashamed; she who bare you will blush: 
behold, the last of the nations [will be] a wilderness, a desert, 
and asteppe. Ver. 13. Because of the indignation of Jahveh 
it shall not be inhabited, and it shall become a complete deso- 
lation. Every one passing by Babylon will be astonished, and 
hiss because of all her plagues. Ver. 14. Make preparations 
against Babylon round about, all ye that bend the bow ; shoot at 
her, do not spare an arrow, for she hath sinned against Jahveh. 
Ver. 15. Shout against her round about; she hath given herself 
up: her battlements are fallen, her walls are pulled down ; for 
it is Jahveh’s vengeance: revenge yourselves on her; as she 
hath done, do ye to her. Ver. 16. Cut off the sower from 
Babylon, and him that handles the sickle in the time of 
harvest. From before the oppressing sword each one will 
turn to his own nation, and each one will flee to his own 
land. Ver. 17. Israel is a scattered sheep [which] lions 
have driven away: the first [who] devoured him [was] the 


other hand, the LXX. and Syriac have read and rendered boi ; and 
this reading is not merely presented by nonnulli libri, as Maurer states, 
but by twelve codices of de Rossi, and all the more ancient editions of the 
Bible, of which de Rossi in his variz# lectiones mentions forty-one. The 
critical witnesses are thus overwhelming for Sim ; 3 and against Davin 
there lies the further consideration, that bay has the meaning orbare, to 
render childless, only in the Piel, but in the Hiphil means abortare, to 
cause or have miscarriages, as is shown by DwID om, Hos. ix. 14, 
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king of Babylon; and this, the last, Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon, hath broken his bones. Ver. 18. Therefore thus 
saith Jahveh of hosts, the God of Israel: Behold, I will punish 
the king of Babylon and his land, as I have punished the king 
of Assyria. Ver. 19. And I will bring back Israel to his 
pasture-ground, and he shall feed on Carmel and Bashan, and 
on the mountains of Ephraim his soul shall be satisfied. Ver. 
20. In those days, and at that time, saith Jahveh, the iniquity 
of Israel shall be sought for, but it shall not be; and the sins 
of Judah, but they shall not be found: for I will pardon those 
-whom I will leave remaining.” 

Ver. 11 does not permit of being so closely connected with 
what precedes as to separate it from ver. 12 (De Wette, Nigels- 
bach). Not only is the translation, “for thou didst rejoice,” 
etc., difficult to connect with the imperfects of all the verbs in 
the verse, but the direct address also does not suit ver. 10, and 
rather demands connection with ver. 12, where it is continued. 
‘3, of course, introduces the reason, yet not in such a way that 
ver. 11 states the cause why Chaldea shall become a spoil, but 
rather so that vers. 11 and 12 together give the reason for the 
threatening uttered. The different clauses of ver. 11 are the 
protases, to which ver. 12 brings the apodosis. ‘ You may go on 
making merry over the defeat of Israel, but shame will follow 
for this.” The change of the singular forms of the verbs into 
plurals (Qeri) has been caused by the plural ‘3 °0¥, but is un- 
necessary, because Babylon is regarded as a collective, and its 
people are gathered into the unity of a person ; see on xiii. 20. 
“Spoilers of mine inheritance,” te. of the people and land of 
the Lord; cf. xii. 7, Isa. xvii. 14. On van, to gallop (of a 
horse, Hab. i. 8), hop, spring (of a calf, Mal. iii. 20), see 
on Hab. i. 8. YA is rendered by the LXX. & Bordvy, by 
the Vulgate super herbam ; after these, Ewald also takes the 
meaning of springing like a calf through the grass, since he 
explains 8% as exhibiting the correct punctuation, and re- 
marks that wap, like on, can stand with an object directly after 
it; see § 282,a. Most modern expositors, on the other hand, 
take NI as the fem. participle from was, written with 8 instead 
of 7; “like a threshing heifer.” On this, A. Schultens, in his 

Animadv. philol., on this passage, remarks: Comparatio petita 
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est-a-vitula, que in area media inter frumenta, ore ex lege non 
ligato (Deut. xxv. 10), pre pabuli abundantia gestit ex exsultat. 
This explanation also gives a suitable meaning, without com- 
pelling us to do violence to the language and to alter the 
text. As to 0°38, stallions, strong horses (Luther), see on 
viii. 16 and xlvii. 3.‘ Your mother” is the whole body of the 
people, the nation considered as a unity (cf. Isa. 1. 1, Hos. ii. 4, 
iv. 5), the individual members of which are called her sons; 
cf. v. 7, ete. In ver. 128, the disgrace that is to fall on Baby- 
lon is more distinctly specified. The thought is gathered up 
into a sententious saying, in imitation of the sayings of Balaam. 
“ The last of the nations” is the antithesis of “the first of the 
nations,” as Balaam calls Amalek, Num. xxiv. 20, because they 
were the first heathen nation that began to fight against the 
people of Israel. In like manner, Jeremiah calls Babylon the 
last of the heathen nations. As the end of Amalek is ruin 
(Num. xxiv. 20), so the end of the last heathen nation that 
comes forward against Israel will be a wilderness, desert, steppe. 
The predicates (cf. ii. 6) refer to the country and kingdom of 
Babylon. But if the end of the kingdom is a desert, then the 
people must have perished. The devastation of Babylon is 
further portrayed in ver. 13, together with a statement of the 
cause: “ Because of the anger of Jahveh it shall not be in- 
habited ;” cf. Isa. xiii. 20. The words from 10M onwards are 
imitated from xlix. 17 and xix. 8.—Ver. 14. In order to exe- 
cute this judgment on Babylon, the nations are commanded to 
conquer and destroy the city. The archers are to place them- 
selves round about Babylon, and shoot at the city unsparingly. 
7 does not mean to prepare oneself, but to prepare ADN2, the 
battle, combat. The archers are mentioned by synecdoche, 
because the point in question is the siege and bombardment of 
Babylon; cf. Isa. xiii. 18, where the Medes are mentioned as 
archers. i? is used only here, in Kal, of the throwing, t.e. 
the shooting of arrows, instead of 77, which is elsewhere the 
usual word for this; and, indeed, some codices have the latter 
word in this passage. ‘‘ Spate not the arrow,” i.e. do not spare 
an arrow; cf. li. 3. 3", to cry aloud; here, to raise a battle- 
cry; cf. Josh. vi. 16. The effect and result of the cry is, “she 
hath given her hand,” ie. given herself up.. ‘t 102 usually 
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signifies the giving of the hand as a pledge of faithfulness (2 
Kings x.15; Ezek. xvii. 18; Ezra x. 19), from which is derived 
the meaning of giving up, delivering up oneself; cf. 2 Chron. 
xxx. 8. Of. Cornelius Nepos, Hamile. c. 1, donee victi manum 
dedissent. The dm. rey. mMnWe (the Kethib is either to be 
read NW, as if from a noun MWe, or to be viewed as an 
error in transcription for Mix, which is the Qeri) signifies 
= 
“supports,” and comes from 7x, L.!, to support, help; then 


TT? 

the supports of a building, its foundations; cf. «wx, Ezra 
iv. 12. Here the word signifies the supports of the city, i.e. 
the fortifications of Babylon, éwdAfeus, propugnacula, pinne, 
the battlements of the city wall, not the foundations of the 
walls, for which 52) is unsuitable. “It (sc. the destruction of 
Babylon) is the vengeance of Jahveh.” “The vengeance of 
Jahveh” is an expression derived from Num. xxxi. 3. “ Avenge 
yourselves on her,” i.e. take retribution for what Babylon has 
done to other nations, especially to the people of God; cf. 28 f. 
and li, 11. The words, “cut off out of Babylon the sower and 
the reaper,” are not to be restricted to the fields, which, accord- 
ing to the testimonies of Diod. Sic. ii. 7, Pliny xviii. 17, and 
Curtius v. 1, lay within the wall round Babylon, but “ Baby- 
lon” is the province together with its capital; and the objection 
of Nigelsbach, that the prophet, in the whole context, is de- 
scribing the siege of the city of Babylon, is invalid, because 
ver. 126 plainly shows that not merely the city, but the pro- 
vince of Babylon, is to become a wilderness, desert, and steppe. 
The further threat, also, “every ones flees to his own people 
from before the oppressing sword” (cf. xxv. 38, xlvi. 16), 
applies not merely to the strangers residing in Babylon, but 
generally to those in Babylonia. Hitzig would arbitrarily refer 
these words merely to the husbandmen and field-workers. The 
fundamental passage, Isa. xiii. 14, which Jeremiah had before 
his mind and repeats verbatim, tells decidedly against this view ; 
ef. also Jer. li. 9, 44.—Vers. 17-19. This judgment comes on 

Babylon because of her oppression and scattering of the people 
of Israel, whom the Lord will now feed in peace again on their 
native soil. Israel is like 77"5 NY, a sheep which, having been 
scared away out of its stall or fold, is hunted into the wide 
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world; cf. 0432 738, Joel iv. 2. Although "5, “to scatter,” 
implies the conception of a flock, yet we cannot take TY as a 
collective (Graf), since it is nomen unitatis. The point in the 
comparison lies on the fact that Israel has been hunted, like a 
solitary sheep, up and down among the beasts of the earth ; 
and WB is more exactly specified by the following clause, “lions 
have chased after it.” The object of 317 is easily derived 
from the context, so that we do not need to follow Hitzig in 
changing f#NxI7 WAT into fwKN mn. These kings are, the 
king of Assyria first, and the king of Babylon last. The former 
has dispersed the ten tribes among the heathen; the latter, 
by destroying the kingdom of Judah, and carrying away its 
inhabitants, has shattered the theocracy. The verbs apply to 
the figure of the lion, and the suffixes refer to Israel. bay is 
used of the devouring of the flesh; O38 is a denominative from 
DYY, and means the same as 073, Num. xxiv. 8, to break bones 
in pieces, not merely gnaw them. So long as the flesh only is 
eaten, the skeleton of bones remains; if these also be broken, 
the animal is quite destroyed.—Ver. 18. The Assyrian has 
already received his punishment for that—the Assyrian kingdom 
has been destroyed; Babylon will meet with the same punish- 
ment, and then (ver. 19) Israel will be led back to his pasture- 
_ ground. 3, pasture-ground, grass-plot, where sheep feed, is. 
the land of Israel. Israel, led back thither, will feed on Carmel 
and Bashan, the most fertile tracts of the country, and the 
mountains of Ephraim and Gilead, which also furnish fodder 
in abundance for sheep. As to Gilead, see Num. xxxii. 1, 
- Mic. vii, 143 and in regard to the mountains of Ephraim, Ex. 
xxxiv. 13 f., where the feeding on the mountains of Israel and 
in the valleys is depicted as fat pasture. The mountains of 
Israel here signify the northern portion of the land generally, 
including the large and fertile plain of Jezreel, and the different 
valleys between the several ranges of mountains, which here 
and ‘there show traces of luxuriant vegetation even yet; cf. 
Robinson’s Physical Geography, p. 120. Then also the guilt of 
the sins of Israel and Judah shall be blotted out, because the 
, Lord grants pardon to the remnant of His people. This pro- 
mise points to the time of the New Covenant; cf. xxxi. 34 and 
xxxiii, 8. The deliverance of Israel from Babylon coincides 
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with the view given of the regeneration of the people by the 
Messiah, just as we find throughout the second portion of 
Isaiah. On the construction ' }iy-ny wp, cf. xxxv. 14, and 
Gesenius, § 143, 1. On the form 72's¥9n, with * after the 
manner of verbs n%, cf. Ewald, § 198, d. 

Vers, 21-28. The pride and power of Babylon are broken, as 
a punishment for the sacrilege he committed at the temple of 
the Lord. Ver. 21. “Against the land,—Double-rebellion,— 
go up against it, and against ‘the inhabitants of visitation ; lay 
waste and devote-to destruction after them, saith Jahveh, and 
do according to all that I have commanded thee. Ver. 22. A 
sound of war [is] in the land, and great destruction. Ver. 23. 
How the hammer of the whole earth is cut and broken! how 
Babylon has become a desolation among the nations! Ver. 24. 
I laid snares for thee, yea, and thou hast been taken, O- 
Babylon; but thou didst not know: thou wast found, and also 
seized, because thou didst strive against Jahveh. Ver. 25. 
Jahveh hath opened His treasure-house, and brought out the 
instruments of His wrath; for the Lord, Jahveh of hosts, hath 
a work in the land of the Chaldeans. Ver. 26. Come against 
her, [all of you], from the last [to the first]; open her store- 
houses: cast her up in heaps, like ruins, and devote her to 
destruction; let there be no remnant left to her. Ver. 27. 
Destroy all her oxen ; let them go down to the slaughter : woe 
to them! for their day is come, the time of their visitation. 
Ver. 28. [There is] a sound of those who flee and escape out 
of the land of Babylon, to declare in Zion the vengeance of 
Jahveh our God, the vengeance of His temple.” 

The punishment of Babylon will be fearful, corresponding 
to its crimes. The crimes of Babylon and its punishment 
Jeremiah has comprised, in ver. 21, in two names specially 
formed for the oceasion. The enemy to whom God has en- 
trusted the execution of the punishment is’ to march against 
the land on», This word, which is formed by the prophet 
in a manner analogous to Mizraim, and perhaps also Aram 
Naharaim, means “double rebellion,” or “double obstinacy.” 
Tt comes from the root 139, “to be rebellious” against Jahveh 
and His commandments, whence also ‘19, “rebellion;” Num. 
xvii, 25, Ezek. ii. 5, 7, ete. Other interpretations of the 
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word are untenable: such is that of Fiirst, who follows the 
Vulgate “terram dominantium,” and, comparing the Aramaic 
xi, “ Lord,” renders it by “dominion” (Herschaft). Utterly 
indefensible, .too, is the translation of Hitzig, “the world of 
men” (Menschenwelt), which he derives from the Sanskrit 
martjam, “world,” on the basis of the false assumption that 
the language of the Chaldeans was Indo-Germanic. The 
only doubtful points are in what respect Babylon showed 
double obstinacy, and what Jeremiah had in his mind at the 
time. The view of Hitzig, Maurer, Graf, etc., is certainly 
incorrect,—that the prophet was thinking of the double punish- 
- ment of Israel by the Assyrians and by the Babylonians (vers. 
17 and 33); for the name is evidently given to the country 
which is now about to be punished, and hence to the power of 
Babylon. Néagelsbach takes a twofold view: (1) he thinks of 
the defiance shown by Babylon towards both man and God; 
(2) he thinks of the double obstinacy it exhibited in early 
times by building the tower, and founding the first worldly. 
kingdom (Gen. x. 8f.), and in later times by its conduct 
towards the theocracy: and he is inclined rather to the latter 
_than to the former view, because the offences committed by 
Babylon in early and in later times were, in their points of 
origin and aim, too much one and the same for any one to be 
able to represent them as falling under two divisions. This is’ 
certainly correct; but against the first view there is also the 
important consideration that 77 is pretty constantly used only 
of opposition to God and the word of God. If any one, not- 
withstanding this, is inclined to refer the name also to offences 
against men, he could yet hardly agree with Niagelsbach in 
thinking of the insurrections of Babylon against the kings of 
Assyria, their masters; for these revolts had no meaning in 
reference to the position of Babylon towards God, but rather 
showed the haughty spirit in which Babylon trod on all the 
nations. The opinion of Dahler has most in its favour: 
“ Doubly rebellious, ¢.e. more rebellious than others, through its 
idolatry and its pride, which has exalted it against God, vers. 
24,29.” Rosenmiiller, De Wette, etc., have decided in favour 
of this view. Although the dual originally expresses the idea 
of pairing, yet the Hebrew associates with double, twofold, the 
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idea of increase, gradation; cf. Isa. xl. 2, Ixi. 7. The object 
is prefixed for the sake of emphasis; and in order to render 
it still more prominent, it is resumed after the verb in the 
expression “ against it.” “i?B, an infinitive in form, “to visit 
with punishment, avenge, punish,” is also used as a significant 
name of Babylon: the land that visits with punishment is to 
be punished. Many expositors take 299 as a denominative 
from 270, “sword,” in the sense of strangling, murdering; so 
also in ver. 27. But this assumption is far from correct; nor is 
there any need for making it, because the meaning of destroying 
is easily obtained from that of being laid waste, or destroying 
oneself by transferring the word from things to men. ON, 
“to proscribe, put under the ban,” and in effect “to exter- 
minate;” see on xxv. 9. On “after them,” cf. xlix. 37, xlviii. 
2, 9, 15, ete.—Ver. 22. After the command there immediately 
follows its execution. A sound of war is heard in the land. 
The words are given as an exclamation, without a verb. As to 
2173 128, which is an expression much used by Jeremiah, see 
on iv. 6.—Ver. 23. Babylon, “the hammer of the whole 
earth,” i.e. with which Jahveh has beaten to pieces the nations 
and kingdoms of the earth (li. 20), is itself now.being beaten 
to pieces ond destroyed. On the subject, cf. Isa. xiv. 5, 6. 
Babylon will become the astonishment of the nations, li. 41. 
“How!” is an exclamation of surprise, as in Zeph. ii. 15, 
—a passage which probably hovered before the mind of 
the prophet. — Ver. 24. This annihilation will come unex- 
pectedly. As the bird by the snare of the fowler, so shall 
Babylon be laid hold of by Jahveh, because it has striven 
against Him. The Lord lays the snare for it, that it may be 
caught. wip’, “to lay snares;” cf. Ps. cxli. 9, where M8 is 
also found. AT ND, “and thou didst not perceive,” i.e. didst 
not mark it: this is a paraphrase of the idea “ unexpectedly,” 
suddenly; cf. li. 8, Isa. xlvii. 11. This has been literally 
fulfilled on Babylon. According to Herodotus (i. 191), Cyrus 
took Babylon by diverting the Euphrates into a trench he had 
dug. By this stratagem the Persians threw themselves so 
unexpectedly on the Babylonians (é£ dmpooSoxyrov ogu trapé- 
otnoay oi IIépeat), that when the outmost portions of the city 
had been already seized, those who lived in the middle had not 
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observed at all that they were captured (rods 7d yécor oixéovras 
ov pavOdvewv éadoxdras). Similarly, when the city was taken 
under Darius Hystaspes, they were surprised that Zopyrus 
traitorously opened the gates to the besiegers (Herodotus, iii. 
158). Babylon has contended against Jahveh, because, in its 
pride, it refused to let the people of God depart; cf. vers. 29 
and 33. In ver. 25 the sudden devastation of Babylon is 
accounted for. Jahveh opens His armoury, and brings out the 
instraments of His wrath, in order to execute His work on the 
land of the Chaldeans, ¥i8, “ magazine, treasure-chamber,” 
is here applied to an armoury.- The “instruments of His wrath” 
are, in Isa. xiii. 5, the nations which execute the judgment of 
God,—here, the instruments of war and weapons with which 
Jahveh Himself marches into battle against Babylon. On 
‘2 72ND, ef. xlviii. 10. The business which the Lord has 
there regards the chastisement of Babylon for its insolence. 
For the transaction of this business He summons His servants, 
ver. 26f,  Ad"N3, as in xlvi. 22, xlix. 9, is substantially the 
same as M9) 33, xlix. 14, xlviii. 8. 720, “from the end,” or 
from the last hitherwards, the same as M¥9, li. 31, ie. all 
together on to the last; cf. Gen. xix. 4, xlvii. 2, ete. “Open 
her (Babylon’s) barns” or granaries; “heap it up (viz. what 
was in the granaries) like heaps” of grain or sheaves, “ and 
devote it to destruction,” %.e. consume it with fire, because 
things on which the curse was imposed must be burnt; cf. Josh. 
xi. 12 and 13. All the property found in Babylon is to be 
collected in heaps, and then burnt with the city. The use 
of the image is occasioned by the granaries. ‘DIND is dr. 
Aey., from DIX, to give fodder to cattle,— properly a stall for 
fodder, then a barn, granary. D7Y is a heap of grain (Cant. 
vii. 3), sheaves (Ruth iii. 7), also of rubbish (Neh. iii. 34). As 
ver. 26 declares what is to be done with goods and chattels, so 
does ver. 27 state what is to be done with the population. The 
figure employed in ver. 26 is followed by the representation of 
the people as oxen destined for slaughter; in this Jeremiah 
had in his mind the prophecy found in Isa. xxxiv., in which 
the judgment to come on Edom is depicted as a slaughter of 
lambs, rams, and he-goats: the people of Edom are thus com- 
pared to cattle that may be offered in sacrifice. This figure 
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also forms the basis of the expression naw? TY in xlviii. 15, 
where this style of speaking is used with regard to the youths 
or the young troops; cf. also li. 40. The 0%8, accordingly, 
designate not merely the chief among the people, or the men 
of rank, but represent the whole human population. In the 
last clause (“for their day is come,” etc.), there is a transi- 
tion in the discourse from the figure to the real subject itself. 
The suffix in 57°29 does not refer to the oxen, but to the men over 
whose murder there is an exclamation of woe. In like manner, 
“their day” means the day of judgment for men, viz. the time 
of their visitation with punishment; see on xlvi.21. Fugitives 
and escaped ones will bring to Zion, and proclaim the news of 

the execution of this fearful judgment, that the Lord has ful- 
filled the vengeance of His temple, i.c. avenged on Babylon 
the burning of His temple by the Chaldeans. The fugitives 
and escaped ones are the Israelites, who were summoned to 
flee from Babylon, ver. 3. On “the vengeance of Jahveh,” 
ef. ver: 15 and li. 11. 

Vers, 29-40. The pride of Babylon is humbled through the 
utter destruction of the people and the land.—Ver. 29. “ Sum- 
mon archers against Jerusalem, all those who bend the bow ; 
encamp against her round about. Let there be no escape for 
her; recompense to her according to her work ; according to 
that which she hath done, do ye to her: for she hath presumed 
against Jahveh, against the Holy One of Israel. Ver. 30. 
Therefore shall her young men fall in her streets, and all her 
men of war shall fail in that day, saith Jahveh. Ver. 31. 
Behold, I am against thee, O Pride! saith the Lord, Jahveh 
of hosts; for thy day hath come, the time [when] I visit thee. 
Ver. 32. And Pride shall stumble and fall, and he shall have 
none to lift him up; and I will kindle fire in his cities, and it 
shall devour all that is round about him. Ver. 33. Thus saith 
Jahveh of hosts, The children of Israel and the children of 
Judah are oppressed together, and all who led them captive 
kept hold of them; they refused to let them go. Ver. 34. 
Their Redeemer is strong; Jahveh of hosts is His name: He 
shall surely plead their cause, that He may give rest to the 
earth, and make the inhabitants of Babylon tremble. Ver. 35. 
A sword [is] against the Chaldeans, saith Jahveh, and against 
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the inhabitants of Babylon, and against her princes, and against 
her wise men. Ver. 36. A sword [is] against the liars, and 
they shall become fools ; a sword [is] against her heroes, and 
they shall be confounded. Ver. 37. A sword is against his 
horses, and against his chariots, and against all the auxiliaries 
which [are] in the midst of her, and they shall become women ; 
a sword is against her treasures, and they shall be plundered. 
Ver. 38. A drought is against her waters, and they shall become 
dry ; for it is a land of graven images, and they are mad upon 
idols. Ver. 39. Therefore shall wild beasts dwell [there] with 
jackals, and ostriches shall dwell in it; and it shall no more be 
inhabited for ever, neither shall it be dwelt in from genera- 
tion to generation. Ver. 40. As God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah and their inhabitants, saith Jahveh, no man shall 
dwell there, nor shall a son of man sojourn in it.” 

Further description of the execution of God’s wrath. Archers 
shall come and besiege Babylon round about, so that no one 
shall escape. The summons, “ Call archers hither,” is a dra- 
matic turn in the thought that the siege is quickly to ensue. 
yrown is used here as in li. 27, to summon, call by making 
proclamation, as in 1 Kings xv. 22, 0°32 does not signify 
“ many,” as the ancient versions give it; this agrees neither 
with the apposition which follows, “ all that bend the bow,” 
nor with ver. 26, where all, to the last, are summoned against 
Babylon. Raschi, followed by all the moderns, more correctly 
renders it “ archers,” and derives it from 722 = 339, Gen. xlix. 
23, cf. with xxi. 10, like 29, Job xvi. 13. The apposition, “ all 
those who bend the bow,” gives additional force. 2 with 

accus. means to besiege; cf. Ps. liii. 6. “ Let there be no, 
' escape” is equivalent to saying, “ that none may escape from 
Babylon.” The Qeri 7? after ‘1 is “unnecessary, and merely 
taken from ver. 26. On the expression “ render to her,” etc., 
ef. xxv. 14; and on “ according to all,” etc., cf. ver.15. “For 
she hath acted presumptuously against J: ahveb,” by burning 
_ His temple, and keeping His people captive: in this way has 

Babylon offended “ against the Holy One of Israel.” This 
epithet of God is taken from Isaiah, cf. li. 5. This presumption 
must be punished.—Ver. 30 is a repetition of xlix. 26.—Ver. 31. 
The Lord will now visit the presumption of Babylon. The day 
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of punishment has arrived. On “ behold, I am against thee,” 
cf, xxi. 13. ‘O arrogance, pride!” is directly addressed to 
” Babylon: in ver. 32 also there is a like designation of Babylon 
as the personification of pride. On the words “ for thy day is 
come,” ef. ver. 27. ‘And I will kindle a fire,” etc., stands as 
in xxi. 14, where, however, “ in its forest”? is found instead of 
“in his cities.” The former, indeed, is the reading rendered 
by the LXX. in this passage; but they have acted quite arbi- 
trarily in this, since Jeremiah, for the most part, varies indivi- 
dual words when he repeats a thought. “In his cities” does 
not suit very well, inasmuch as the other cities of the country 
belonged to Babylon, the ptpdrods, as hers, and in li. 43 
they are spoken of as hers; cf. xix. 15, xxxiv. 1, xlix. 13, ete.— 
Vers. 33-40. Further description of the guilt and punishment 
of Babylon. The presumptuous pride manifests itself in the 
fact that Israel and Judah still languish in exile. All those who 
have been seized and carried away they have kept hold of. 
nna’ is used as in Isa. xiv. 2. _ They refuse to let them go, as 
Pharaoh once did, Ex. vii. 14, 27, ix. 2; cf. Isa. xiv.17. Jahveh, 
the deliverer of Israel, cannot endure this. As the strong One, 
the God of hosts, He will lead them in the fight; as their 
advocate, He will obtain their dues for them ; cf. xxv. 31, Isa. 
xlix. 25., Dahler, Ewald, and Umbreit follow the Vulgate and 
the Chaldee in taking 3) 970 19? as synonymous with 177, 
in the sense of shaking, rousing, a meaning which 2) has in 
the Kal, but which cannot be made out for the Hiphil. In the 
. Hiphil it means to give rest, to come to rest, Deut. xxviii. 65, 
Isa, xxxiv. 14, Ixi. 4, Jer. xxxi. 2; and in the Niphal, to rest, 
keep quiet, xlvii. 6. This is the meaning given by the Syriac, | 
Raschi, Kimchi, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, Hitzig, etc. and sup- 
ported by a comparison with Isa. xiv. 7, 3,16. Babylon has 
hitherto kept the earth in unrest and anxiety (Isa. xiv. 16) ; 
, now it is to get rest (Isa. xiv. 3, 7), and trembling or quaking 
for fear is to come on Babylon. The two verbs, which have 
similar sounds, express a contrast. On the form of the infini- 
tive 3'30, cf. Ewald, § 238,d. In order to conduct the case 
of Israel as against Babylon, the Lord (vers. 35-38) calls for 
the sword against the Chaldeans, the inhabitants of Babylon, 
on their princes, wise men, heroes, and the whole army, the 
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treasures and the waters. There is no verb following 224, but 
only the object with >y, the words being put in the form of an 
exclamation, on account of the passion pervading them. The 
sword is to come and show its power on the Chaldeans, #.e. the 
population of the rural districts, on the inhabitants of the 
capital, and further, on the princes and wise men (magicians). 
A special class of the last named are the 5%3, properly 
“ babblers,” those who talk at random, here “ soothsayers” and 
lying prophets, the astrologers of Babylon ; see Delitzsch on Isa. 
xliv. 25 [Clark’s translation, For. Theol. Lib.]. Nd, “ And 
they shall be as fools ;” see on v. 4. Further, on the warriors, 
the horses, and war-chariots, the main strength of the Asiatic 
conquerors, cf. xlvi. 9, Isa. xliii. 17, Ps. xx. 8. ata, “ all 
the mixed multitude” in the midst of Babylon: these are here 
the mercenaries and allies (as to this word, see on xxv. 20). 
These shall become women, ¢.e. weak and incapable of resist- 
ance; see Nah. iii. 13. The last objects of vengeance are the 
treasures and the waters of Babylon. In ver. 38 the Masoretes 
have pointed 27h, because 27n, “ sword,” seemed to be inappli- 
cable to the waters. But indeed neither does the sword, in the 
proper sense of the word, well apply to treasures; it rather 
stands, by synecdoche, for war. In this improper meaning it 
might also be used with reference to the waters, in so far as the 
canals and watercourses, on which the fertility of Babylonia 
depended, were destroyed by war. Hence many expositors 
would read 237 here also, and attribute the employment of 
this word to the rhetorical power connected with enumeration. 
Others are of opinion that 279 may also mean aridity, drought, 
in Deut. xxviii. 22; but the assumption is erroneous, and can- 
not be confirmed by that passage. Neither can it be denied, 
that to confine the reference of the expression “ her waters” 
to the canals and artificial watercourses of Babylonia seems 
unnatural, All these received their water from the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, the volume of water in which remained 
uninfluenced by war. We therefore follow Hitzig in holding 
that 23h is the correct punctuation ; in the transition from 277 
into 33h, with its similar sound, we neither perceive any injury 
done to rhetorical force, derived from an enumeration of 
objects, nor any need for referring the following clause, which 
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assigns the reason merely to such rhetorical considerations as 
Graf does. In the drying up of the water there is no allusion 
to the diversion of the Euphrates, by which Cyrus opened up 
for himself an entrance into the city (Herodotus, i. 190); the 
drying up is merely appointed by God, as a consequence of 
continued drought, for the purpose of destroying the land. 
Hitzig’s opinion neither suits the context, nor can be justified 
otherwise; he holds that water is the emblem of the sea of 
nations, the surging multitude of people in the streets of the 
city, and he refers for proof to li. 36 and Isa. xxi.1(!). The 
clauses in ver. 380, which assign the reason, refer to the whole 
threatening, vers. 35-38a. Babylon is to be destroyed, with its 
inhabitants and all its means of help, because it is a land of 
idols (cf. li. 52 and Isa. xxi. 9), and its inhabitants suffer them- 
selves to be befooled by false gods. Sbinnn means to act or 
behave like a madman, rave, xxv. 16; here, to let oneself be 
deprived of reason, not (as Graf thinks) to fall into a sacred 
frenzy. D°O°X, terrors, Ps. Ixxxviii. 16; here, objects of fear 
and horror, t.e. idols —Ver. 39. Therefore shall Babylon become 
an eternal -waste, where none but beasts of the desert find 
shelter, where no human being dwells. This threat is formed 
out of reminiscences from Isa. xiii. 20-22 and xxxiv. 14. For O"°¥ 
and O'R, see on Isa. xxxiv. 14; for 723" i232, see on Isa. xiii. 
21. The second half of the verse agrees word for word with 
Isa. xiii. 20a.—Ver. 40 is a repetition of xlix. 18, and in its 
first half is founded on Isa. xiii. 19. 

Ver. 41-li. 4. The agents who execute the judgment.—Ver. 
41. “Behold, a people shall come from the north, and a great 
nation, and many kings shall be raised up from the most dis- 
tant sides of the earth. Ver. 42. Bow and javelin shall they 
seize: they are cruel, and will not pity; their voice shall sound 
like the sea, and they shall ride upon horses, [each one] ar- 
_ rayed like a man for the battle, against thee, O daughter of — 
Babylon. Ver. 43. The king of Babylon hath heard the 
report concerning them, and his hands have fallen down: dis- 
tress hath seized him, writhing pain, like [that of] the woman 
in childbirth. Ver. 44. Behold, he shall come up like a lion 
from the glory of Jordan to a habitation of rock; but in a 
moment will I make them run away from her, and will set 
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over her him who is chosen: for who is like me, and who will 
‘appoint me a time [to plead my defence]? and what shepherd 
[is there] that will stand before me? Ver. 45. Therefore 
hear ye the counsel of Jahveh which He hath taken against 
Babylon, and His purposes which He hath purposed against the 
land of the Chaldeans: Assuredly they shall drag them away, 
the smallest of the flock ; assuredly [their] habitation shall be 
- astonished at them. Ver. 46. At the cry, ‘ Babylon is taken,’ the 
earth is shaken, and a cry [for help] is heard among the nations. 

Chap. li. ver. 1. “Thus saith Jahveh: Behold, I will stir 
up against Babylon, and against the inhabitants of [as it were] 
the heart of mine opponents, the spirit of a destroyer. Ver. 2. 
And I will send against Babylon strangers, and they shall 
 winnow her, and empty her land, because they are against her 
round about in a day of evil. Ver. 3. Against [him who] 
bends let the bender bend his bow, and against [him who] lifts 
up himself in his coat of mail: and do not spare her young 
men; devote to destruction all her host, Ver. 4. That slain 
ones may fall in the land of the Chaldeans, and those that are 
pierced through in her streets.” 

The greater portion of this strophe consists of quotations 
from former utterances. Vers. 41-48 are taken from vi. 22-24, 
and vers. 44-46 from xlix. 19-21; here they are applied to 
Babylon. What is said in vi. 22-24 concerning the enemy 
out of the north who will devastate Judah, is here transferred 
to the enemy that is to destroy Babylon. For this purpose, 
after the words “and a great nation,” aré added “and many 
kings,” in order to set forth the hostile army advancing 
against Babylon as one composed of many nations; and in 
consequence of this extension of the subject, the verb i is 
used in the plural, and.837 "128 is changed into 79n."1N. 
Moreover, the mention of the “ daughter of Babylon” instead 
of the “daughter of Zion” is attended by a change from the 
directly communicative form of address in the first person 
(“ We have heard,” etc., ver. 43) into the third person (“The 
king of Babylon hath heard,” etc.). In applying.the ex- 
pressions used in xlix. 19-21 regarding the instrument chosen 
for the destruction of Edom, to the instrument selected against 
Babylon (vers. 44-46), the names “ Babylon” and “the land 
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of the Chaldeans” are substituted for “Edom” and “the 
inhabitants of Teman” (xlix. 20); but beyond this, only the 
last verse is changed, in accordance with the change of circum- 
stances. The thought that, in consequence of the fall of 
Edom, the earth trembles, and Edom’s cry of anguish is heard 
on the Red Sea, is intensified thus: by the sound or cry, 
“Babylon is taken,” the earth is shaken, and a cry is heard 
among the nations. The conquest of Babylon, the mistress of 
the world, puts the whole world in anxiety and fear, while the 
effects of Edom’s fall extend only to the Red Sea. The 
Kethib nye, ver. 44, seems to come from the verb /'¥, in the 
sense of pushing, so that it is not a mere error in transcription - 
for DYN. Moreover, such changes made on former utterances, 
when they are repeated and applied to Babylon, show that 
these verses are not glosses which a reader has written on the 
margin, and a later copyist inserted into the text, but that 
Jeremiah himself has applied these earlier words in his address 
against Babylon. The two passages are not merely quite 
appropriately arranged beside one another, but even present 
in their connection a thought which has not hitherto been met 
with in the address against Babylon, and which does not recur 
afterwards, The enemy that is toconquer Babylon is certainly 
pointed out, so early as ver. 9, as an assemblage of great nations 
out of the north, but not more particularly characterized there ; 
but the nations that are to constitute the hostile army are not 
further designated till li. 11 and 27 ff. ‘The second quotation, 
vers. 44-46, adds the new thought that the appearance of this 
enemy against Babylon is owing to a decree of the Lord, the 
execution of which no man can prevent, because there is none 
like Jahveh. The figurative description of the enemy as a lion 
coming up out of the thicket of reeds at the Jordan, frighten- 
ing the herd feeding on their pasture-ground, and carrying off 
the weakly sheep, is appropriate both to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
expedition against Edom, and to the invasion of Babylonia by. 
the Medes and their allies, for the purpose of laying waste the 
country of the Chaldeans, smiting the inhabitants of Babylon, 
and conquering it. Even the expression }°8 72 permits of 
being applied to Babylonia, which was protected by its canal 
system and the strong walls of its capital. 
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Tn li. 1-4, the terrible character of the hostile nation is 
further described. Against Babylon and the inhabitants of 
Chaldea, God stirs up the “spirit of a destroyer,” viz. a savage 
nation that will massacre the Chaldeans without pity. ‘? 2°, 
lit. “the heart of mine adversaries,” is the word O°%W2, changed, 
according to the canon Atbash (see on xxv. 26), for the purpose 
of obtaining the important meaning that Chaldea is the centre 
of God’s enemies. This explanation of the name involves the 
thought that all enmity against God the Lord culminates in 
Babylon ; on the basis of this representation Babylon is called, 
Rev. xvii. 5, “the mother of harlots and abominations of the 
earth.” Mmnvd OF does not mean xavowva diapOeipovra (LXX.), 
ventum pestilentem (Vulgate), “a sharp wind” (Luther), nor, 
as it is usually translated, “a destroying wind ;” for 1 TYi is 
nowhere used of the rousing of a wind, but everywhere means 
“to rouse the spirit of any one,” to stir him up to an under- 
taking; cf. Hag. i. 14, 1 Chron. v. 56, 2 Chron. xxi. 16, and 
xxxvi. 22. Jeremiah also employs it thus in ver. 11, and this 
meaning is quite suitable here also. M'nv® is a substantive, as 
in iv. 7: “the spirit of a destroyer.” The figure of winnowing, 
which follows in ver. 2, does not by any means necessarily 
require the meaning “ wind,” because the figure contained in 
the word 1! was first called forth by the employment of 
ont, “strangers” = barbarians. The sending of the 0"! to 
Babylon has no connection with the figure of the wind, and it 
even remains a question whether i! really means here to 
winnow, because the word is often used of the scattering of a 
nation, without any reference to the figure of winnowing; cf. — 
Lev. xxvi. 33, Ezek. v. 10, xii. 15, etc., also Jer. xlix. 32, 36. 
However, this thought is suggested by what follows, “they 
empty her hand,” although the clause which assigns the 
reason, “because they are against her round about” (cf. iv. 
17), does not correspond with this figure, but merely declares: 
that the enemies which attack Babylon on every side disperse 
its inhabitants and empty the land.—Ver. 3. These strangers 
shall kill, without sparing, every warrior of Babylon, and anni- 
hilate its whole military forces. In the first half of the verse 
the reading is doubtful, since the Masoretes would have the 
second "7" (Qeri) expunged, probably because (as Bottcher, 
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N. Aehrenl. ii. S. 166, supposes) they considered it merely a 
repetition. The meaning is not thereby changed. According 
to the Qeri, we would require to translate, “against [him who] 
bends [the bow, may there be, or come], one who bends his bow;” 
according to the Kethib, “against [him who] bends [the bow], 
may he who bends his bow bend it.” As to 70 )->8 with Wx 
omitted, cf. 1 Chron. xv. 12, 2 Chron. i. 4, and Ewald, § 333, 5. 
‘D2 Opn’ stands in apposition to qiy-ox ; yn’ is the Hithpael 
from 2, and means to raise oneself: it is to be taken as the 
shortened form of the imperfect passive; cf. Gesenius, § 128, 
Rem. 2. Certainly, the Hithpael of nby occurs nowhere else, 
but it is quite appropriate here; so that it is unnecessary, with 


Hitzig, to adduce, for explanation, the Arabic gs, to stretch 
the head out of anything, or, with Ewald, to derive the form 
from the Aramaic Sy, Arabic (jz, to thrust in. Neither is 


there any foundation for the remark, that the abbreviated form 
of the imperfect would be admissible only if °% were found 
instead of 9%. Indeed, the Syriac, Targum, and Vulgate have 
actually read and rendered from by, which several codices also 
present, “ Let him not bend his bow, nor stretch himself in his 
coat of mail.” But by this reading the first half of the verse 
is put in contradiction to the second; and this contradiction is 
not removed by the supposition of J. D. Michaelis and Hitzig, 
who refer these clauses to the Chaldeans, and find the thought 
expressed in them, that the Chaldeans, through loss of courage, 
cannot set themselves for defence. For, in that case, we would , 
be obliged, with Hitzig, to explain as spurious the words that 
follow, “and spare ye not her young men;” but for this there 
is no valid reason. As to 3000, cf. 1. 21, 26. On ver. 4, cf.1. 30 
and xlix. 26. The suffix in “ her streets” refers to Babylon. 
Vers. 5-14. Because of the righteousness of Israel, Babylon is 
to be irretrievably destroyed. Ver. 5. “For Israel is not for- 
saken, nor Judah of his God, of Jahveh of hosts; but their 
land is full of guilt because of the Holy One of Israel. 
Ver. 6. Flee out of the midst of Babylon, and save ye every 
one his life: do not perish for her iniquity; because it is a 
time of vengeance for Jahveh; He renders to her what she has 
committed. Ver. 7. Babylon [was] a golden cup in the hand 
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of Jahveh, that intoxicated all the earth. Nations have drunk 
of her wine, therefore nations are mad. Ver. 8. Babylon has 
fallen suddenly and been broken: howl over her: take balsam 
for her pain; perhaps she may be healed. Ver. 9. ‘We have 
tried to heal Babylon, but she is not healed. Leave her, and 
let us go each one to his own land; for her judgment reaches 
unto heaven, and is lifted up to the clouds,’ Ver. 10. Jahveh 
hath brought forth our righteousnesses; come, and let us declare 
in Zion the doing of Jahveh our God. Ver. 11. Sharpen the 
arrow, fill the shields: Jahveh hath roused the spirit of the 
kings of Media; for His counsel is against Babylon, to destroy 
it; because it is the vengeance of Jahveh, the vengeance of 
His temple. Ver. 12. Against the walls of Babylon raise a 
standard; strengthen the watch, set watchmen, prepare the 
ambushes: for Jahveh hath both devised and done what He 
spake against the inhabitants of Babylon. Ver. 13. O thou 
that dwellest upon many waters, rich in treasures, thine end hath 
come, the measure of thy gain. Ver. 14. Jahveh of hosts hath 
sworn by Himself, ‘Surely I have filled thee with men, as [with] 
the locust ; and they shall raise a shout of joy against thee.’” 
The offence of Babylon against the Holy One of Israel 
demands its destruction. In ver. 5, two reasons are given for 
God’s determination to destroy Babylon. The Lord is induced 
_ to this (1) by His relation to Israel and Judah, whom Babylon 
will not let go; (2) by the grave offence of Babylon. Israel 
is yobs x, “not widowed,” forsaken by his God; i.e, Jahveh, 
the God of hosts, has not rejected His people for ever, so as 
not to trouble Himself any more about them; cf. Isa. 1. 1, 
liv. 4 ff. “Their land”—the land of the Chaldeans—“is full 
of guilt before the Holy One of Israel,” partly through their 
relation to Israel (1. 21), partly through their idolatry (1. 2, 38). 
jo does not mean here “ on the side of,” but “on account of,” 
because they do not acknowledge Jahveh as the Holy One 
of Israel.—Ver. 6. In order to escape. the punishment that is 
to fall on the guilt-laden city, the Israelites living in Babylon 
must flee to save their lives; cf. 1. 8, and on the mode of 
expression, xlviii. 6. Be not destroyed aay, for her iniquity,” 
(2 of price), not “in her guilt” = punishment for sin (Graf), 
or “through her guilt” (Nagelsbach). Both of these last two 
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views are against the context; for the idea is, that Israel must 
flee to save his life, and that he too may not atone for 
the guilt of Babylon. On the expression, “it is a time of 
vengeance,” etc., cf. 1. 15, Isa. xxxiv. 8. 02¥ 03, as in 
Isa. lix. 18, Ixvi. 6. 3, prop. accomplishment, actual. proof, 
is used both of human and divine doing and working, of 
human misdeeds and divine recompense. sin is used emphati- 
cally.—Ver. 7f. Babylon, certainly, in its former power and 
greatness, was a golden goblet, by means of which Jahveh 
presented to the nations the wine of His wrath, and intoxicated 
them ; but now it is fallen, and broken without remedy. Isa. 
xxi. 9 finds an echo in the expression, “ Babylon is fallen.” The 
figure of the cup refers us back to xxv. 15 ff., where, however, 
it is applied in a different way. The cup is said to be of gold, 
in order to point out the splendour and glory of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dominion. “In the hand of Jahveh,” i.e. used by 
Him as His instrument for pouring out His wrath to the 
nations. But Babylon has suddenly fallen and been broken in 
pieces. At this point Jeremiah drops the figure of the cup, 
for a golden cup does not break when it falls. The fall is so 
terrible, that the nations in Babylon are summoned to partici- 
pate in the lamentation, and to lend their aid in repairing her 
injuries. But they answer that their attempts to heal her are 
fruitless. (On “¥, cf. xlvi. 11 and viii. 22.) The terrible and 
irreparable character of the fall is thus expressed in a dramatic 
manner. We must neither think of the allies and mercenaries 
as those who are addressed (Schnurrer, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, 
Hitzig), nor merely the Israelites who had been delivered from 
Babylon (Umbreit). The latter view is opposed by the words 
which follow, “ Let every one go to his own country ;” this points 
to men out of different lands. And the former assumption is 
opposed by the consideration that not nierely the mercenaries, 
but also the allies are to be viewed as fallen and ruined together 
with Babylon, and that Babylon, which had subdued all the 
nations, has no allies, according to the general way in which 
the prophet views these things. Those addressed are rather the 
nations that had been vanquished by Babylon and detained in 
the city, of which Israel was one. Inasmuch as these were the 
servants of Babylon, and as such bound to pay her service, 
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they are to heal Babylon; and because the attempts to heal 
her prove fruitless, they are to leave the ruined city. They 
answer this summons by the resolve, “We will go every one to 
his own land;” cf.1.8,16. The motive for this resolution, 
“for her guilt reaches up to heaven,” certainly shows that it 
is Israelites who are speaking, because it is only they who form 
their opinions in.such a way; but they speak in the name of 
all the strangers who are in Babylon. 5 is the matter 
upon which judgment is passed, 7.e. the transgression, the guilt, 
analogous to 0°53 Hav, Ezek. vii. 23, and nv bEvD, Deut. 
xix. 6, xxi. 22; it does not mean the punishment adjudged, of 
which we cannot say that it reaches up to heaven. On this 
expression, cf. Ps. lvii. 11, cviii. 5. Through the fall of Babylon, 
the Lord has made manifest the righteousness of Israel ; the 
redeemed ones are to proclaim this in Zion. NipT¥ does not 
mean “rightéous acts” (Judg. v. 11), but proofs of the right- 
eousness of Israel as opposed to Babylon, which righteousness 
Babylon, through tyrannical oppression of the people that had 
been delivered up to it merely for chastisement, has failed to 
perceive, and which, so long as the Lord did not take His 
people to Himself again in a visible manner, was hidden from 
the world ; cf. Ps. xxxvii. 6.—Ver. 11. The instruments which 
the Lord employs in bringing about the fall of Babylon are the 
kings of the Medes, i.e. the provincial governors, or heads of 
the separate provinces into which the Medes in ancient times 
were divided, until, after revolting from the Assyrians in the 
year 714 B.c., they put themselves under a common head, in 
order to assert their independence, and chose Dejokes as their 
monarch. See Spiegel’s Erdn (1863, S. 308 ff.), and Delitzsch 
on Isa. xiii. 17, who rightly remarks that in Isa, xiii. 17, as 
well as here, “10 is a general designation for the Aryan tribes 
of Iran, taken from the most important and influential nation. 
In xxi. 2, Isaiah. mentions Elam in the first series, along with 
Media, as a conqueror of Babylon; and the Babylonian king- 
dom was destroyed by Darius the Mede and Cyrus the Persian. 
But the Persians are first named in the Old Testament by 
Ezekiel and Daniel, while the name “Elam” as a province of 
the Persian kingdom is gradually lost, from the times of Cyrus 
onwards, in that of the “Persians.” The princes of Media 
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are to prepare themselves for besieging and conquering Baby- 
lon. 733 (from 773), prop. to polish, cleanse from dirt and 
rust. The arrows are thereby sharpened; cf. Isa. xlix. 2. 
pny aNd is variously explained. The meaning of “ shields” 
is that best established for D°82% (see on 2 Sam. viii. 7); while 
the meaning of “armour equipment,” which is defended by 
Thenius, is neither very suitable for 2 Sam. viii. 7 nor for 2 
Kings xi. 10 and Cant. iv. 4. There is not the least foundation 
for the meaning “ quiver,” which is assumed merely for this 
passage. Deyn wNPD is to be explained in accordance with 
the analogous expression in 2 Kings ix. 24, nvp2 in Nd0D, 
“the filled his hand with the bow,” i.e. seized the bow. “ Fill 
the shields” with your bodies, or with your arms, since we put 
these among the straps of the shields. Those addressed are 
the kings of the Medes, whose spirit God has stirred up to 
make war against Babylon; for it is against her that His 
mind or plan is directed. As to the expression, “for it is the 
vengeance of Jahveh,” etc., cf. 1. 15, 28. The attack is to be 
directed against the walls of Babylon. 02, “ standard,” is the 
military sign carried before the army, in order to show them 
the direction they are to take, and the point of attack. “DvD, 
“watch,” is the force besieging the city; cf. 2 Sam. xi. 16. 
“Make the watch strong,” ze. enclose the city firmly. This 
is more exactly specified in the following clauses. ‘Set 
watches,” not as a guard for their own camp (Hitzig), but 
against the city, in order to maintain a close siege. ““ Place 
the ambushes,” that they may peep into the city whenever 
a sally is made by the besieged; cf. Josh. viii. 14 ff., Judg. 
xx. 33 ff. “For what Jahveh hath determined, He will also 
perform.” ©3—b3, “as well as:” He has resolved as well as 
done, i.e. as He has resolved, He also executes.—Ver. 13. All 
the supports of the Babylonian power, its strong position on 
the Euphrates, and its treasures, which furnished the means 
for erecting strong fortifications, cannot avert the ruin de- 
creed by God. As to the form ‘h22¥, see on xxii. 23. It is 
the city with its inhabitants that is addressed, personified as 
a virgin or daughter. The many waters on which Babylon 
dwells are the Euphrates, with the canals, trenches, dykes, 
and marshes which surrounded Babylon, and afforded her a 
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strong protection against hostile attacks, but at the same time 
contributed to increase the wealth of the country and the 
capital.’ The great riches, however, by which Babylon became 
niin N39, “oreat.in treasures,” so that Auschylus (Pers. 52) 
calls it BaBvrdy 1% roAvxpuaos, were derived from the enor- 
mous spoils which Nebuchadnezzar brought to it, partly from 
Nineveh, partly from Jerusalem, and from the tribute paid by 
Syria and the wealthy commercial cities of Phenicia. “Thine 
end is come;” cf. Gen. vi. 13. v¥2 NOX, “the ell (ie. the 
measure) of thy gain,” i.e. the limit put to thine unjust gain. 
The words are connected with “thine end is come” by zeugma. 
This explanation is simpler than the interpretation adopted 
by Venema, Eichhorn, and Maurer, from the Vulgate pedalis 
precisionis tue, viz. “the ell of cutting thee off.” Béttcher 
(Proben, S. 289, note m) seeks to vindicate the rendering in 
the following paraphrase: “The ell at which thou shalt be cut 
off, like something woven or spun, when it has reached the 
~ destined number of ells.” According to this view, “ell” would 
stand for the complete number of the ells determined on; but 
there is no consideration of the question whether Y¥a, “ to cut 
off the thread of life,” Isa. xxxviii. 12, can be applied to a city. 
—Ver. 14. The Lord announces destruction to Babylon with 
a solemn oath. Many take 58° in the sense of NX? ON in 
oaths: “truly, certainly.” But this use of the expression is 
neither fully established, nor suitable in this connection. In 
2 Sam. xv. 21 (the only passage that can be cited in its be- 
half), the meaning “only” gives good enough sense. Ewald 
(§ 356, 6) wrongly adduces 2 Kings v. 20 in support of the 
above meaning, and three lines below he attributes the signi- 


? Duncker, Gesch. d. Alterth. i. 8. 846, remarks: ‘The fertility of the 
soil of Babylon—the produce of the fields—depended on the inundations 
of the Euphrates. By means of an extensive system of dykes, canals, and 
river-walls, Nebuchadnezzar succeeded not only in conducting the water of 
the Euphrates to every point in the plain of Babylon, but also in averting 
the formation of marshes and the occurrence of floods (which were not 
rare), as well as regulating the inundation.” The purpose for which these 
water-works were constructed, was “first of all, irrigation and navigation ; 
: but they at the same time afforded strong lines of defence against the foe” 
(Niebuhr, Gesch. Assyr. u. Bab. S. 219). See details regarding these 
magnificent works in Duncker, 8. 845 ff.; Niebuhr, 8. 218 ff. 
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fication “ although ” to the passage now before us. Moreover, 
the asseveration, “Verily I have filled thee with men as with 
locusts, and they shall sing the Hedad over thee,” can have a 
suitable meaning only if we take “TI have filled thee” pro- 
phetically, and understand the filling with men as referring to 
the enemy, when the city has been reduced (Hitzig). But to 
fill a city with men hardly means quite the same as to put a host 
of enemies in it. ‘°D serves merely to introduce the oath, and 
OX means “ although,”—as, for instance, in Job ix. 15. The 
meaning is not, “When I filled thee with men, as with locusts, 
the only result was, that a more abundant wine-pressing could 
be obtained” (Niagelsbach), for this thought is foreign to the 
context ; the meaning rather is, “ Even the countless multitudes 
of men in Babylon will not avail it” (Ewald), will not keep it 
fromruin. ‘17, the song sung at the pressing of wine, is, from 
the nature of the case, the battle-song ;' see on xxv. 30. 

Vers. 15-26. The omnipotence of the Lord and Creator of 
the whole world will destroy the idols of Babylon, and break 
the mighty kingdom that rules the world. Ver. 15. “ He who 
made the earth by His strength, establishing the world by His 
wisdom, and stretched out the heavens by His understanding ; 
Ver. 16. When, thundering, He makes a roaring sound of 
water in the heavens, He causes clouds to ascend from the end 
of the earth, makes lightnings for the rain, and brings forth 
the wind out of His treasures. Ver. 17. Every man without 
knowledge is brutish ; every goldsmith is ashamed because of 
the image: for his molten work is a lie, and there is no spirit in 
them. Ver. 18. They are vanity, a work of mockery ; in their 
time of visitation they perish. Ver. 19. The Portion of Jacob 
is not like these; for He is the framer of all, and of the tribe 
of his inheritance: Jahveh of hosts is His name. Ver. 20. 
Thou art a hammer to me, weapons of war; and with thee I 
will break nations in pieces, and with thee destroy kingdoms. 
Ver. 21. And with thee I will break in pieces the horse and his 
rider, and with thee I will break in pieces the chariot and its 
rider. Ver. 22. And with thee I will break in pieces man and 
woman, and with thee I will break in pieces old and young, 
and with thee I will break in pieces young man and maiden. 
Ver. 23. And with thee I will break in pieces the shepherd and 
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his flock, and with thee I will break in pieces the husbandman 
and his yoke [of oxen], and with thee I will break in pieces gover- 
nors and deputy-governors. Ver. 24, And I will recompense 
to Babylon, and to all the inhabitants of Chaldea, all their evil 
which they have done in Zion before your eyes, saith Jahveh. 
Ver. 25. Behold, I am against thee, O mountain of destruc- 
tion, saith Jahveh, that destroyed all the earth; and I will 
stretch out my hand against thee, and roll thee down from the 
rocks, and make thee a burnt mountain, Ver. 26. So that they 
shall not take from thee a stone for a corner, or a stone for 
foundations; but thou shalt be desolations for ever, saith 
Jahveh.” : 

In order to establish, against all doubt, the fall of Babylon 
that has been announced under solemn oath, Jeremiah, in vers. 
15-19, repeats a passage from the address in x. 12-16, in which 
he holds up before the people, by way of warning, the almighty 
power of the living God, and the destruction of the idols at the 
time of the judgment. In chap. x. he wished, by means of this 
announcement, to combat the fears of the idolatrous people for 
the power of the heathen gods; here he seeks by the same 
means to destroy the confidence of the Chaldeans in their gods, 
and to state that all idols will be destroyed before the almighty 
power of the Creator and Ruler of the whole world on the day 
of judgment, and Israel shall then learn that He who formed 
the universe will show Himself, by the fall of Babylon, as the 
Creator of Israel. The whole passage is repeated verbatim, on 
till a change made in ver. 19, where °81” is omitted before 
inom3 62, and these words are connected with what precedes : 
‘He is the former of all, and of the tribe which belongs to 
Him as His own property,” i.e. Israel. This alteration is not 

.to be put to the account of a copyist, who omitted the word 
“ Israel” through an oversight, but is due to Jeremiah: there 
was no need here, as in chap. x., for bringing into special pro- 
minence the relation of Israel to his God.’ As to the rest, see 


1 In chap. x. 16 the LXX. have taken no account either of Seay or nav. 
Hence Movers, Hitzig, and Ewald infer that these words have found their 
way into the text as a gloss suggested by Deut. xxxii. 9, and should be 
deleted. But in this they are wrong. The omission of the two words by the 
LXX. is a result of the erroneous translation there given of the first clause 
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the exposition of x. 12-16. In vers. 20-26 the destruction of 
Babylon and its power is further carried out in two figures. In 
vers. 20-24 Babylon is compared to a hammer, which God 
uses for the purpose of beating to pieces nations and kingdoms, 
with their forces and their inhabitants, but on which He will 
afterwards requite the evil done to Zion. 82 is equivalent 
to "5D, Prov. xxv. 18, one who breaks in pieces; hence a 
battle-hammer. Hitzig takes ‘>? to be a singular, “ formed 
thus in order to avoid an accumulation of 7 sounds (cf. pros 
with "Y?B).” This is possible, but neither necessary nor pro- 
bable. The plural, “ weapons of war,” is added, because the 
battle-hammer is considered as including all weapons of war. 
By the hammer, Ewald understands “ the true Israel ;” Hitzig, 
Cyrus, the destroyer of Babylon ; Niigelsbach, an ideal person. 
These three views are based on the fact that the operation 
performed by means of the hammer (breaking to pieces) is 
marked by perfects with 1 relative (‘A¥B2)), which is also true 
of the retribution to be made on Babylon: from this it is in- 
ferred that the breaking with the hammer, as well as the 
retribution, is still future, and that the meaning is, “ When I 
hammer in this way with thee, I will requite Babylon” (Hitzig) ; 
while Ewald concludes from nothing but the context that the 
words refer to Israel. But none of these reasons is decisive, 


-nor any of the three views tenable. The context gives decided 


support to the opinion that in ver. 20ff. it is Babylon that is 
addressed, just as in ver. 13 f. and ver. 25; a further proof is, 
that as early as chap. |. 23, Babylon is called “the hammer of 
the whole earth.” Only very weighty reasons, then, could in- 
duce us to refer the same figure, as used here, to another nation. 
The word wb (1. 23), “ hammer, smith’s hammer” (Isa. xli. — 
7), is not essentially different from 2, which is used here. 
of the verse.- This the LXX. have rendered ob rosevrn pepls rp “laxa8, 
instead of od rosavrn 4 pespis tov "Iaxa6. Having done so, it was im- 
possible for them to continue, Gr: 6 radcas rd zavtae ards, because 
they could not predicate this of «ep/s, which they evidently did not take 
to mean God. And if they were to connect x37 with what followed, they 
were bound to omit the two words, for it would never have done to take 
together inom paw Ela sin. They therefore simply omitted the 
troublesome words, and went on to translate: or: 6 wadeag ta ware 
airos xAnpovouia avrov. Cf. Nagelsbach, Jeremia u. Babylon, S. 94. . 
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The figure is quite inapplicable to Israel, because “ Israel is 
certainly to be delivered through the destruction of Babylon, 
but is not to be himself the instrument of the destruction” 
(Graf). Finally, the employment of the perfect with ) relative, 
both in connection with the shattering to pieces which God 
accomplishes with (by means of) Babylon, and also the retri- 
bution He will execute on _ Babylon, is explained by the fact, 
‘that just as, in prophetic ‘vision, what Babylon does to the 
nations, and what happens to it, was not separated into two 
acts, distinct from one another, int appeared as one continuous 
whole, so also the work of Babylon as the instrument of de- 
struction was not yet finished, but had only begun, and still 
continuing, was partly future, like the retribution which it was 
to receive “for its offence against Zion ; just as in ver. 13 Baby- 
lon is viewed as then still in the active exercise of its power ; 
and the purpose for which God employs it, as well as the fate 
that is to befall it, is presented together in something like this 
manner: “QO Babylon, who art my hammer with which I break’ 
peoples and kingdoms in pieces, thee will I requite!” There 
is separate mention made of the instances of breaking, in a long 
enumeration, which becomes tedious through the constant repe- 
tition of the verb—something like the enumeration in chap. 1. 
35-38, where, however, the constant repetition of 330 gives 
great emphasis to the address. First comes the general desig- 
nation, nations and kingdoms ; then military forces; then (ver. 
25) the inhabitants of the kingdoms, arranged, as in Ezek. xxiii. 
6, 23, according to sex, age, and class, labouring classes (shep- 
herds, and husbandmen with their cattle); and lastly digni- 
taries, satraps and lieutenant-governors, 0'2203 Nin, as in Ezek. 
. xxiji. 6, 23. NB probably comes from the Zendic pavan (root 
pa), of which a dialectic form is pagvan, “ upholder of govern- 
ment ;” see on Hag.i. 1. {20 corresponds to the Cwryavns of 
the Athenians, “ lieutenant-governor ;” but it is not much that 
has hitherto been ascertained with regard to this office; see 
Delitzsch on Isa. xli. 25 [Clark’s translation]. On ‘0 Ede, 
cf. ver. 6 and |. 15, 29; “ before your eyes,” towards the end 
of this verse, belongs to this verb in the main clause. This 
retribution is set forth in ver. 25 f. under a new figure. Babylon 
is called the “ mountain of destruction ;” this name is imme- 
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diately explained by the predicate, “ that destroys the whole 
earth,” brings destruction on it. The name M°NW87 70 is ap- 
plied in 2 Kings xxiii. 13 to the Mount of Olives, or its southern 
summit, the so-called mons offensionis vel scandali of eccle- 
siastical tradition, on which Solomon had erected idolatrous 
altars for his foreign wives; the name refers to the pernicious 
influence thereby exercised on the religious life of Israel. In 
this verse, “ destruction” is used in a comprehensive sense of 
the physical and moral ruin which Babylon brought on the 
nations. Babylon is a “mountain,” as being a powerful king- 
dom, supereminent above others ; whether there is also a refer- 
ence in the title to its lofty buildings (C. B. Michaelis) seems 
doubtful. “I will roll thee down from the rocks,” de petris, 
in quarum fastigiis hucusque eminuisti. Non efferes te amplius 
super alia regna (C. B. Mich.). To this Hitzig adds, by way 
of explanation: “ The summit of the mountain is sometimes 
changed into the very. position occupied by the crater.” From 
what follows, “I will make thee a mountain of burning,” ie. 
either a burning, or burnt, burnt-out mountain, modern ex- 
positors infer, with J. D. Michaelis, that the prophet has before 
his mind a volcano in active eruption, “ for no other kind of 
mountains could devastate countries ; it is just volcanoes which 
have been hollowed out by fire that fall in, or, it may be, tumble 
down into the valley below, scattering their constituent elements 
here and there; the stones of such mountains, too, are com- 
monly so much broken and burnt, that they are of no use for 
building” (Hitzig). Of the above remarks this much is correct, 
that the words, “I will make thee a burning mountain,” are 
founded on the conception of a volcano; any more extended 
application, however, of the figure to the whole verse is un- 
warranted. The clause, “I will roll thee down from the 
rocks,” cannot possibly be applied to the action of a volcano in , 
eruption (though Nigelsbach does so apply it), unless we are 
ready to impute to the prophet a false notion regarding the 
eruptions of. volcanoes. By the eruption, a mountain is not 
loosened from the rock on which it rests, and hurled down into 
_the valleys round about; it is only the heart of the mountain, 
or the rocks on which its summit rests, that seem to be vomited 
out of it. Besides, the notion that there is a representation of 
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an active volcano in the first clauses of the verse, is disproved 
by the very fact that the mountain, Babylon, does not bring 
ruin on the earth, as one that is burning; it is not to become 
such until after it has been rolled down from the rocks on which 
- it rests. The laying waste of the countries is not ascribed to 
the fire that issues from the mountain, but the mountain begins 
to burn only after it has been rolled down from its rocks. 
Babylon, as a kingdom and city, is called a mountain, because 
it mightily surpasséd and held sway over them; cf. Isa. ii. 14. 
It brings ruin on the whole earth by subjugation of the nations 
and devastation of the countries. The mountain rests on rocks, © 
i.e. its power has a foundation as firm as a rock, until the Lord 
rolls it down from its height, and burns the strong mountain, 
making it like an extinct volcano, the stones of which, having 
been rendered vitreous by the fire, no longer furnish material 
that can be employed for the foundation of new buildings. “A 
corner-stone,” etc., is explained by C. B. Michaelis, after the 
Chaldee, Kimchi, and others, to mean, “ no one will appoint a 
king or a prince any more out of the stock of the Chaldeans.” 
This is against the context, according to which the point treated 
of is, not the fall of the kingdom in or of Babylon, but the 
destruction of Babylon as a city and kingdom... Hitzig and 
Graf, accordingly, take the meaning to be this: Not a stone of 
the city will be used for a new building,—no one will any more 
build for himself among their ruins, and out of the material 
there. The corner-stone and the foundation (it is further 
asserted) are mentioned by way of example, not because parti- 
cularly large and good stones are needed for these parts, but. 
because every house begins with them. But though the follow- 
ing clause, “ thou shalt be an everlasting desolation,” contains 
this idea, yet this interpretation neither exhausts nor gives a 
generally correct view of the meaning of the words, “ no one- 
will take from thee a corner-stone or a foundation-stone.” The 
burning of the mountain signifies not merely that Babylon was 
to be burned to ashes, but that her sway over the world was to 
be quite at an end; this was only to come about when the city - 
was burnt. When no stone of any value for a new building is 
to be left after this conflagration, this is equivalent to saying 
that nothing will be left of the empire that has been destroyed, 
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which would be of any use in the foundation of another state. 
The last clause also (“ for thou shalt be,” etc.) refers to more 
than the destruction of the city of Babylon. This is seen even 
in the fundamental passage, xxv. 12s where the same threat is 
uttered against the land of the Chaldeans. 

Vers. 27-37. A summons addressed to the nations to fight 
against Babylon, in order that, by reducing the city, vengeance 
may be taken for the offence committed against Israel by 
Babylon. Ver. 27. “ Lift up a standard on the earth, sound 
a trumpet among the nations, prepare the nations against her, 
call the kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz against 
her; appoint troops against her; bring up horses like horrid 
locusts. Ver. 28. Prepare nations. against her, the kings of 
the Medes and her governors, and all her lieutenant-governors, 
and all the land of his dominion. Ver. 29. Then the earth 
quakes and trembles: for the purposes of Jahveh against 
Babylon are being performed, to make the land of Babylon a 
desolation, without an inhabitant. Ver. 30. The heroes of 
Babylon have ceased t fight, they sit in the strongholds: their 
strength is dried up; they have become women; they have set 
her habitations on fire; her bars are broken. Ver. 31. One 
rupner runs against another, and one messenger against 
another, to tell the king of Babylon that his city is wholly 
taken. Ver. 32. And the crossing-places have been seized, 
and the marshes have they burned up with fire, and the men 
of war are confounded. Ver. 33. For thus saith Jahveh of 
hosts, the God of Israel: The daughter of Babylon is like a 
threshing-floor at the time when it is trodden; yet a little, and 
the time of harvest will come to her. Ver. 34. Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king of Babylon hath devoured us, and ground us 
down; he hath set us down [like] an empty vessel, he hath 
swallowed us like a dragon, he hath filled his belly with my 
dainties; he hath thrust me out. Ver. 35. Let the inhabitress 
of Zion say, ‘My wrong and my flesh [be] upon Babylon ;’ and 
let Jerusalem say, ‘My blood be upon the inhabitants of 
Chaldea.’ Ver. 36. Therefore thus saith Jahveh: Behold, I 
will plead thy cause, and execute vengeance for thee; and I 
will dry up her sea, and make her fountain dry. Ver. 37. 
And Babylon shall become heaps [of ruins], a dwelling-place 
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of dragons, an astonishment, and a hissing, without an in- 
habitant.” 

The lifting up of the standard (ver. 27) serves as a signal 
for the nations to assemble for the struggle against Babylon. 
V283 does not mean “in the land,” but, as the parallel “ among 
the nations” shows, “on the earth.” %wA7P, “consecrate [pre- 
pare] against her (Babylon) nations” for the war; cf. vi. 4, 
xxii. 7. wow, as in 1.29. The kingdoms summoned are : 
Ararat, i.e. the middle (or eastern) province of Armenia, in the 
plain of Araxes, which Moses of Chorene calls Arairad, Araratia 
(see on Gen. viii. 4); Minnt, which, according to the Syriac 
and Chaldee, is also a name of Armenia, probably its western 
province (see Gesenius’ Thesaurus, p. 807); and Ashkenaz, 
which the Jews take to be Germany, although only this much 
is certain, that it is a province in the neighbourhood of Armenia. 
For Askén is an Armenian proper name, and az an Armenian 
termination; cf. Lagarde’s Gesammelte Abhandll. S. 254, and 
Delitzsch on Gen. x. 3, 4th ed. 178, “ appoint, order against 
her.” “DSO does not mean “captains” or leaders, for this 
meaning of the foreign word (supposed to be Assyrian) rests 
on a very uncertain etymology; it means some peculiar kind 
of troops, but nothing. more definite can be affirmed regarding 
it. This meaning is required by the context both here and 
in Nah. iii. 17, the only other place where the word occurs: 
‘see on that passage. The sing. 1050 corresponds with the 
sing. D:D, and is therefore to be taken collectively, “ troops 
and horses.” Whether the simile 19D p>} belongs merely to 
“horses,” or to the combination “troops and horses,” depends 
on the meaning attached to the expression. Modern expositors 
render it “bristly locusts;” and by that they understand, like 
Credner (Joel, S. 298), the young grasshopper after it has laid 
aside its third skin, when the wings are still enveloped in rough 
horny sheaths, and stick straight up from the back of the 
animal. But this explanation rests on an erroneous interpre- 
tation of Nah. iii. 17. 7D means to shudder, and is used of 
the shivering or quivering of the body (Ps. cxix. 120), and of 
the hair (Job iv. 15) ; and p3 does not mean a particular kind 
of locusts, though Jerome, on Nah. iii. 17, renders it attelabus 
(parva locusta est inter locustam et bruchum, et modicis pennis 
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reptans potius quam volans, semperque subsiliens), but is a poetic 
epithet of the locust, “the devourer.” If any one prefers to 
view 15D as referring to the nature of the locusts, he may, with 
Bochart and Rosenmiiller, think of the locustarum species, que 
habet caput hirsutum. But the epithet “ horrid” is probably 
intended merely to point out the locusts as a fearful scourge 
of the country. On this view, the comparison refers to both 
clauses, and is meant to set forth not merely the enormous 
multitude of the soldiery, but also the devastation they make of 
the country. In ver. 28 mention is further made of the kings 
of the Medes (see on ver. 11), together with their governors 
and lieutenant-governors (see on ver. 23), and, in order to give 
prominence to the immense strength of the army, of “all the 
land of his dominion;” on these expressions, cf. xxxiv. 1 and 
1 Kings ix. 19. The suffix refers to the king of Media, as the 
leader of the whole army; while those in “her governors, and 
all her lieutenant-governors,” refer to the country of Media.— 
Ver. 29 f. On the advance of this mighty host against Babylon, 
to execute the judgment determined by the Lord, the earth 
quakes. The mighty men of Babylon cease to offer resistance, 
and withdraw dispirited, like women, into inaccessible places, 
while the enemy sets fire to the houses, breaks the bars, and 
captures the city. The prophet views all this in spirit as already 
present, and depicts in lively colours the attack on the city and 
its capture. Hence the historic tenses, YIM), bm, vIn, etc. 
np is used of the permanence, %.e. of the realization of the 
divine counsels, as in xliv. 23f. On the singular, see Ewald, 
§ 317, a. “To make the land,” ete., as in iv. 7, xviii. 16, etc. 
“They sit (have taken up their position) in the strongholds” 
(mountain fastnesses), i.e. in inaccessible places; cf. 1 Sam. 
xiii, 16, 2 Sam. xxiii. 14, nwa is but to be regarded as a 
Kal form from MW; on its derivation from NNW, see on Isa. 
xli. 17. “They have become women;” cf. 1. 37. The subject 
of the verb 3N'¥) is the enemy, who set fire to the dwellings in 
Babylon. “Runner runs against runner,” i.e. from opposite 
sides of the city there come messengers, who meet each other 
running to tell the king in his castle that the city is taken. 
The king is therefore (as Graf correctly remarks against 
-Hitzig) not to be thought of as living outside of the city, for 
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“in this case nweapd would have no meaning,” but as living in 
the royal castle, which was situated in the middle of the city, 
on the Euphrates. Inasmuch as the city is taken “from the 
end” (A¥pD), te. on all sides, the messengers who bring the 
news to the king’s fortress must meet each other.—Ver. 32 
permits of being taken as a continuation of the message brought 
to the king. nivaye, “crossing - places,” do not here mean 
“fords” (Judg. iii. 28); for such shallow places, where one 
could go through the river, are not to be found in the Euphrates 
at Babylon: they mean bridges and ferries, because, in addition 
to the stone bridge built by Nebuchadnezzar (Herodotus, i. 186 ; 
see Duncker’s Geschichte, i. S. 859), there must also have been 
at Babylon, throughout its large extent, other ‘means of cross- 
ing, either by bridges of boats or ferries. °WBN), “they have 
been taken,” seized by the enemy; cf. xlviii. 41. O°D38 are 
ponds and artificial lakes which had been formed for the pro- 
tection of the city, of the waters of the Euphrates (Herodotus, 
i. 185; Arrian, vii. 17); these “they have burned with fire.” 
Inasmuch as a burning of ponds is an impossibility, many, with 
Kimchi, would understand on3x of the reeds of the marshes. 
But the word has no such meaning; moreover, even if it had, 
the burning of the reeds would have no significance for the 
taking of the city. Others think of the sluices and the en- 
closures of the artificial waters, which enclosures were con- 
structed of wood-work; but apart from the basin of water at 
Sepharvaim, which could be opened by sluices, the enclosure 
of the ponds with wood-work is a matter of much doubt, and a 
burning of the wood-work is not a burning of the ponds. The 
expression, as Calvin long ago remarked, is hyperbolic, and 
not to be pressed: Propheta hyperbolice ostendit, siccata fuisse 
vada Euphratis ac si quis lignum exureret igni supposito ; hoc 
quidem aquis non convenit, sed hyperbolice melius exprimit mira- 
culum. On the whole, the picture is not to be taken as a 
description of the historical circumstances connected with the 
taking of Babylon by Cyrus; neither, therefore, is the burning 
of the ponds to be referred to the fact that the bed of the 
Euphrates was made dry through diversion of the stream 
(Herodotus, i. 191); but we have here a poetic colouring given 
to the thought that all Babylon’s means of offence and defence 
VOL. II. U 
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will fall into the power of the enemy and be destroyed by them. 
For (according to the reason assigned in ver. 33 for what has 
been described) the Almighty God of Israel has decreed the 
destruction of Babylon. ‘The daughter of Babylon (i.e. not 
merely the city, but the kingdom of Babylon) is like a threshing- 
floor at the time when they tread it,” i.e. stamp on it, make 
the ground into a threshing-floor by treading it hard.’ "In 
might be the infinitive (Ewald, § 238, d): it is simpler, however, 
to take it as a perfect, and supply the relative Wx. The mean- 
ing is, that Babylon is ripe for judgment. by iy, “yet a 
little while” (i.e. soon), comes the time of harvest, so that the 
grain will be threshed, i.e. the judgment will be executed. 
The figure reminds us of Isa. xxi. 10, cf. Joel iv. 13, Mic. 
iv. 15, etc.—Ver. 34f. This judgment comes on Babylon for 
its offences against Israel. The king of Babylon has devoured 
Israel, etc. Those who complain, in ver. 34, are the inhabit- 
ants of Judah and Jerusalem, in whose name the prophet 
enumerates the crimes of Babylon. “Nebuchadnezzar has 
devoured us,” te, oppressed us. The plural suffixes to the verbs 
have been needlessly changed in the Qeri into singulars, for 
the simple reason, perhaps, that with ‘1 and in ver. 35 the 
address makes a transition into the singular. 057 signifies to 
throw enemies into confusion by causing a panic, for the pur- 
pose of destroying them; hence to destroy, see on Deut. ii. 15; 
here to destroy, crush. “He set us down like an empty vessel ” 
refers to the country and the people; he has swept the country 
of human beings, and robbed the people of everything., 3h, 
usually a sea-monster, crocodile (Isa. xxvii. 1, li. 9, étc.); here 
a beast of prey which devours everything. O27, “ delights,” 
then “dainty meats,” Gen. xlix. 20.2 OI, from 4, signifies 
to wash away, push away (see Delitzsch on Isa. iv. 4); in other 


1 “The threshing-floor is an open spot in the field, carefully levelled and 
cleared from stones, etc., that the grain may be spread out on it for thresh- 
ing.”—Paulsen, Ackerbau der Morgenl. S. 123. ‘A level spot is selected 
for the threshing-floors, which are then constructed near each other, of a 
circular form, perhaps fifty feet in diameter, merely by beating the earth 
hard.”—Robinson’s Pal. ii. 227. 

2 The form actually found in the Masoretic text is ’: 21Y, “from (out of, 


with) my dainties.”"—Tr. 
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places Jeremiah uses 13, viii. 3, xvi. 15, ete. “Let my" 
wrong. (i.e. the wrong done me) come upon Babylon.” This 
wrong is more fully specified, with reference to the figure of 
swallowing, by “my flesh and blood;” cf. Mic. iii. 3. The 
Lord will avenge this wrong, ver. 36, cf. 1. 34, li.6,11; He . 
will also dry up the sea of Babylon, and make her spring dry 

up. Many expositors understand these latter words meta- 

phorically, as referring to the sea of nations surging in Babylon - 
(vers. 42, 55), and view the treasures and riches as the fountain 

from which the sea of nations sprang up (Hitzig); but the 

context demands a literal interpretation, inasmuch as in ver. 

37 the subject treated of is the laying waste of the country. 

The sea of Babylon is the Euphrates, with its canals, lakes, 

and marshes, i.e. the abundance of water to which Babylonia 

owed its fertility, and the city its influence as the centre of the 

then known world. Isaiah (xxi. 1) accordingly calls Babylon, 

emblematically, the desert of the sea, inasmuch as the region 

in which Babylon stands is a plain, broken in such a manner 

by the Euphrates, as well as by marshes and lakes, as that the 

city, so to speak, swims in the sea (Delitzsch). The source or 
_ spring of the sea is the Euphrates, and the drying up of this 

spring is not to be understood literally of the drying up of the 

Euphrates, but signifies a drying up of the springs of water 

that fertilize the country. On the figures employed in ver. 37, 

ef. ix. 10, xviii. 16, xlix. 33. 

Vers. 38-49. The inhabitants of Babylon fall; the city 
perishes with its idols, to the joy of the whole world.—Ver. 38. 
“ Together they roar like.young lions, they grow] like the whelps 
of lionesses. Ver. 39. When they are heated, I will prepare 
their banquets, and will make them drunk, that they may exult 
and sleep an eternal sleep, and not awake, saith Jahveh. Ver. 
40. I will bring them down like lambs to be slaughtered, like 
rams with he-goats. Ver. 41. How is Sheshach taken, and the 
praise of the whole earth seized! How Babylon is become an 
astonishment among the nations! Ver. 42. The sea has gone 
_ up over Babylon: she is covered with the multitude of its 
waves. Ver. 43. Her cities have become a desolation, a land 
of drought, and a steppe, a land wherein no man dwells, and 
through which no son of man passes. Ver. 44, And I will 
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‘punish Bel in Babylon, and will bring out of his mouth what 
he has swallowed, and no longer shall nations go in streams 
to him: the wall of Babylon also shall fall. Ver. 45. Go ye 
out from the midst of her, my people! and save ye each one 
his life from the burning of the wrath of Jahveh. Ver. 46. 
And lest your heart be weak, and ye be afraid because of 
the report which is heard in the land, and there comes the 
[=this] report in the [=this] year, and afterwards in the 
[=that] year the [=that] report, and violence in the land, 
ruler against ruler. Ver. 47. Therefore, behold, days are 
coming when I will punish the graven images of Babylon; and 
her whole land shall dry up,’ and all her slain ones shall fall in 
her midst. Ver. 48. And heaven and earth, and all that is in 
them, shall sing for joy over Babylon: for the destroyers shall 
come: to her from the north, saith Jahveh. Ver. 49. As 
Babylon sought that slain ones of Israel should fall, so there 
fall, in behalf of Babylon, slain ones of the whole earth.” 

This avenging judgment shall come on the inhabitants of 
Babylon in the midst of their revelry. Ver. 88. They roar 
and growl like young lions over their prey; cf. ii. 15, Amos 
iii. 4. When, in their revelries, they will be heated over their 
prey, the Lord will prepare for them a banquet by which they 
shall become intoxicated, so that they sink down, exulting (i.e. 
staggering while they shout), into an eternal sleep of death. 
nen, “their heat,” or heating, is the glow felt in gluttony and 
revelry, cf. Hos. vii. 4 f., not specially the result or effect of a 
drinking-bout; and the idea is not that, when they become 
heated through a banquet, then the Lord will prepare another 
one for them, but merely this, that in the midst of their revelry 
the Lord will prepare for them the meal they deserve, viz. 
give them the cup of wrath to drink, so that they may fall 
down intoxicated into eternal sleep, from which they no more 
awake. These words are certainly not a special prediction 
of the fact mentioned by Herodotus (i. 191) and Xenophon 
(Cyrop. vii. 23), that Cyrus took Babylon while the Babylonians 
were celebrating a feast and holding a banquet; they are 
merely a figurative dress given to the thought that the inhabit- 
ants of Babylon will be surprised by the judgment of death 

1 Rather, “‘ shall be ashamed ; ” see note at foot of p. 311.—Tr. 
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in the midst of their riotous enjoyment of the riches and 
treasures taken as spoil from the nations. In that fact, how- 
ever, this utterance has received a fulfilment which manifestly 
confirms the infallibility of the word of God. In ver. 40, what 
has been said is confirmed by another figure; cf. xlviii. 5 and 
1,27. Lambs, rams, goats, are emblems of all the classes of 
the people of Israel; cf. Isa. xxxiv. 6, Ezek. xxxix. 18.—Ver. 
41 ff. The fearful destruction of Babylon will astonish the 
world.—Ver. 41 is an exclamation of astonishment regarding 
the conquest of the city which was praised throughout the 
world. “As to JW, see on ver. 1 and xxv. 26. 790A, “ praise,” 
is here used for “a subject of praise and fame;” is xlix. 25. 
—Ver. 42f. Description of the fall. The sea.that has come 
over Babylon and covered it with its waves, was taken figura- 
tively, even by the Chaldee paraphrasts, and understood as 
meaning the hostile army that overwhelms the land with its 
hosts. Only J. D. Michaelis was inclined to take the words 
in their proper meaning, and understood them as referring to 
the inundation of Babylon by the Euphrates i in August and in 
winter. But however true it may be, that, in consequence of 
the destruction or decay of the great river-walle built by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the Euphrates may inundate the city of Babylon 
when it swells into a flood, yet the literal acceptation of the 
words is unwarranted, for the simple reason that they do not 
speak of any momentary or temporary inundation, and that, 
because Babylon is to be covered with water, the cities of 
Babylonia are to become an arid steppe. The sea is therefore 
the sea of nations, cf. xlvi. 7; the description reminds us of the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea. On ver. 
43, cf. xlviii. 9, xlix. 18, 33f.,1.12. The suffix in {73 refers to 
“her cities;” but the repetition of 778 is not for that reason 
wrong, as Graf thinks, but is to be explained on the ground that 
the cities of Babylonia are compared to a barren land; and the 
idea is properly this: The cities become an arid country of 
steppes, a land in whose cities nobody can dwell.—Ver. 44. 
With the conquest of Babylon, Bel, the chief deity of the 
Babylonians (see on 1. 2), is punished ; and not only is his prey 
torn from him, but his fame also, which attracted the nations, 
is destroyed. Under the prey which Bel has swallowed, and 
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which is to be torn out of his mouth, we must include not 
merely the sacred vessels which had been deposited ,in the 
temple of Belus (Dan. i. 3), and the voluntary offerings pre- 
sented him (Hitzig), but all the property which Babylon had 
taken as spoil from the nations; and the nations themselves, 
with life and property, Babylon has swallowed (see 34: and 
1.17). All this is now to be torn out of his jaws. Bel falls 
with the fall of Babylon (cf. Isa. xlvi. 1), so that nations no 
longer come in streams to him, to dedicate their goods and 
treasures to him. The description ends with the sentence, 
“the wall of Babylon also is fallen,” which Hitzig and Graf 
wrongly suspect, on the ground that it is insipid. Ewald, on 
. the contrary, perceives in the very same expression a brief and 
emphatic conclusion; because the famous wall of Babylon, 
strong in every part, was the main defence of this great city of 
the world. For explaining this sentence, therefore, it is un- 
necessary to assume that the walls of Babylon seem to have 
been regarded as sacred to Bel, as Niigelsbach is inclined to 
infer from the names which are said to be given to these walls 
in an inscription translated by Oppert..— Ver. 45f. Since 
Babylon will be punished by the Lord with destruction, the 
people of God are to flee out of it, and to preserve their lives 
from the fierce anger of Jahveh, which will discharge itself on 
Babylon. & ji7N, as in iv. 8, 26, etc.—Ver. 46. Yet they are 
not to despair when the catastrophe draws near, and all kinds 
of rumours of war and oppression are abroad. The repetition 
of mysnwn expresses the correlative relation, —this and that 
report; cf. Ewald, § 360, c. The suffix in 798 has a neuter 
sense; the word means “afterwards” (=NNt ‘In8, Job xiii. 
16). 7783 DOM is also to be taken as dependent, grammati- 
cally, on 833; “ and when a deed of violence is committed in 
the land, one ruler (rises up) against the other.” These words 


1Cf. J. Oppert, Expédition en Mésopot. i. p. 227, where, on the strength 
of an inscription of Assarhaddon, which is read, “‘ Imgur-Bel is its (Baby- 
lon’s) chief wall, Ninivitti-Bel its rampart,” the expressions found in the 
inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar before the mention of the walls —viz. 
“Tmgur-Bel” (may Bel - Dagon protect him) and “ Ninivitti-Bel” (the 
abode of Bel)—have been explained by Rawlinson and Oppert as names of 
the first and second lines of fortification round Babylon. 
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presuppose not merely a pretty long duration of the war, but 
also rebellion and revolution, through which Babylon is to go 
to ruin. In this sense they are employed by Christ for de- 
scribing the wars and risings that are to precede His advent ; 
Matt. xxiv. 6, Mark xiii. 7, Luke xxi. 9.—Ver. 47. Therefore, 
viz. because what has been stated above will happen, or because 
the events mentioned in ver. 46 are harbingers of the judg- 
ment on Babylon,—therefore days are coming when God shall 
execute judgment on the idols of Babylon, and dry up the 
land! (cf. ver. 43), and all her slain ones, ¢.e. all her inhabit- 
ants shall fall down, slain in the midst of her. O°82 O'D* 737 129, 
“Therefore, behold, days. are coming,” is a formula very fre- 
quently found in Jeremiah; cf. vii. 32, xvi. 14, xix. 6, xxiii. 
7, etc.—Ver. 48. Heaven and earth, with all that is in them 
(i.e. the whole world, with its animate and inanimate creatures), 
break out into rejoicing over the fall of Babylon (cf. Isa. xliv. 
23), for Babylon has enslaved and laid waste all the world. 
The second part of ver. 48, “for the destroyers shall come 
from the north,” is logically connected with ver. 47, to which 
ver. 48a is to be taken as subordinate, in the sense, “ over 
which heaven and earth rejoice.” On ver. 488, cf. 1. 3, 9, 41. 
Both parts of ver. 49 are placed in mutual relation by 03—o3. 
These two particles, thus used, signify “ as well as,” “ not only 

. but also,” or “as... so.” Ewald, Hitzig, and Graf 
have quite missed the meaning of both clauses: since they take 
Serr ‘25n as a vocative, and render the whole thus: “ Not only 
must Babylon fall, O ye slain ones of Israel, but slain ones of 
the whole earth have fallen on the side of Babylon (or through 
Babylon).” This view of the expression “ slain ones of Israel ” 
cannot be established, either from grammatical considerations 
or from a regard to the meaning of the whole. Not only is 
there no occasion for a direct address to the slain ones of Israel ; 
but by such a view of the expression, the antithesis indicated 
by 53—D3, between “the slain ones of Israel” and “ the slain 
ones of the earth,” is thereby destroyed. Viewed grammati- 


1 Keil has here misread the Hebrew text, which runs vian YIN, 
The verb does not come from wr, to become dry, but from win, to be 


ashamed ; hence the correct rendering’ is, ‘all her land sae: be ashamed,” 
not * shall be dried up.”—Tr. 
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cally, “the slain ones of Israel” can only be the subject de- 
pendent on the inf. BD? : “ the fall of the slain ones of Israel.” 
Kimchi has long ago hit the meaning in the explanation, 
bBn? nao ann >33 D3, “as Babylon was the cause of the slain 
ones of Israel falling.’ Similarly Jerome: et quomodo fecit 
Babylon ut caderent occisi ex Israel. This paraphrase may be 
vindicated on grammatical grounds, for the inf. constr. with 2 
with or without 77, is used to express that on which one is 
engaged, or what one is on the point of doing; cf. Gesenius, 
§ 182, 3, Rem. 1. In this: meaning, Dian} stands here without 
mn: “as Babylon was concerned in making the slain ones of 
Israel fall;” or better: “ Just as Babylon was intent on the fall 
of slain ones in Israel, so also there fall because of Babylon 
(prop. dative, for Babylon) slain ones of all the earth ;” because 
there are to be found, in the capital of the empire, people from 
all quarters of the world, who are slain when Babylon is con- 
quered. The perf. 6) is prophetic, like ‘M128 in ver. 47. 
Vers. 50-58. Final summing up of the offence and the 
punishment of Babylon. Ver. 50. “Ye who have escaped 
the sword, depart, do not stay! remember Jahveh from afar, 
and let Jerusalem come into your mind. Ver. 51. We were 
ashamed, because we heard reproach; shame hath covered our 
face, for strangers have come into the holy places of the house 
of Jahveh. Ver. 52. Therefore, behold, days are coming, saith 
Jahveh, when I will take vengeance on her graven images ; 
and through all her land shall the wounded groan. Ver. 53. 
Though Babylon ascended to heaven, and fortified the height 
of her strength, yet from me there shall come destroyers to 
her, saith Jahveh. Ver. 54. The noise of a cry [comes] from 
Babylon, and great destruction from the land of the Chaldeans. 
Ver. 55. For Jahveh lays waste Babylon, and destroys out of 
her the great noise; and her waves sound like many waters: 
a noise of their voice is uttered. Ver. 56. For there comes 
against her, against Babylon, a destroyer, and her heroes are 
taken ; each one of their bows is broken: for Jahveh is a God 
of retributions, He shall certainly recompense. Ver. 57. And 
I will make drunk her princes and her wise men, her governors 
and her lieutenant-governors, and her heroes, so that they shall 
sleep an eternal sleep, and not awake, saith the King, whose 
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name is Jahveh of hosts. Ver. 58. Thus saith Jahveh of 
hosts: The broad walls of Babylon shall be utterly destroyed, 
and her high gates shall be burned with fire, so that nations 
toil for nothing, and peoples for the fire, and thus are 
weary.” 

Once more there is addressed to Israel the call to return 
immediately; cf. ver. 45 and 1. 8. The designation, “those 
who have escaped from the sword,” is occasioned by the men- 
tion in ver. 49 of those who are slain: it is not to be explained 
(with Nagelsbach) from the circumstance that the prophet sees 
before him the massacre of the Babylonians as something that 
has already taken place. This view of the matter agrees 
neither with what precedes nor what follows, where the punish- 
ment of Babylon is set forth as yet tocome. It is those who 
have escaped from the sword of Babylon during the exercise 
of its sway that are meant, not those who remain, spared in 
the conquest of Babylon. They are to go, not to stand or 
linger on the road, lest they be overtaken, with others, by the 
judgment falling upon Babylon; they are also to remember, — 
from afar, Jahveh the faithful covenant God, and Jerusalem, 
that they may hasten their return. %77 is a form of the im- 
perative from 4127; it occurs only here, and has probably been 
chosen instead of 339, because this form, in the actual use of 
language, had gradually lost its full meaning, and become 
softened down ta a mere interjection, while emphasis is here 
placed on the going. After the call there follows, in ver. 51, 
the complaint, “We have lived to see the dishonour caused by 
the desecration of our sanctuary.” This complaint does not 
permit of being taken as an answer or objection on the part of 
those who are summoned to return, somewhat in this spirit : 
“ What is the good of our remembering Jahveh and Jerusalem ? 
Truly we have thence a remembrance only of the deepest shame 
and dishonour” (Nagelsbach). . Such an objection the prophet 
certainly would have answered with a reproof for the want or 
weakness of faith. Ewald accordingly takes ver. 51 as con- 
taining “a confession which the exiles make in tears, and filled 
with shame, regarding the previous state of dishonour in which 
they themselves, as well as the holy place, have been.” On this 
view, those who are exhorted to return encourage themselves 
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by this confession and prayer to zeal in returning; and it 
would be necessary to supply dicite before ver. 51, and to take 
20W2 as meaning; “We are ashamed because we have heard 
scoffing, and because enemies have come into the holy places 
of Jahveh’s house.” But they might have felt no shame on 
account of this dishonour that befell them. wia signifies merely - 
to be ashamed in consequence of the frustration of some hope, 
not the shame of repentance felt on doing wrong. Hence, with 
Calvin and others, we must take the words of ver. 51 as a 
scruple which the prophet expresses in the name of the people 
against the summons to remember Jahveh and Jerusalem, that 
he may remove the objection... The meaning is thus something 
like the following: “We may say, indeed, that disgrace has 
been imposed on us, for we have ‘experienced insult and dis- 
honour ; but in return for this, Babylon will now be laid waste 
and destroyed.” The plural D'w753 denotes the different holy 
places of the temple, as in Ps. xviii. 36. The answer which 
settles this objection is introduced, ver. 52, by the formula, 
“Therefore, behold, days are coming,” which connects itself 
with the contents of ver. 51: “Therefore, because we were 
obliged to listen to scoffing, and barbarians have forced their 
way into the holy places of the house of our God,—therefore 
will Jahveh punish Babylon for these crimes.” The suffixes in 
mp and FYI refer to Babylon. 999 is used in undefined 
generality, “slain, pierced through.”—Ver. 53. Babylon shall 
by no means escape punishment. Even though it mounted 
up to heaven (cf. Job xx. 6; there may, at the same time, be 
an allusion to Isa. xiv. 12, and possibly also to the tower 
at Babylon), and #2", “cut off (i.e. made inaccessible) the 
height of its strength,” te. the height in which its strength 
consists, its lofty wall of defence (probably an allusion to the 
lofty walls of Babylon; see on ver. 58), yet destroyers are to 
come against it from Jahveh.—Ver. 54. The prophet in the 
spirit sees these destroyers as already come. A cry of anguish 
proceeds from Babylon, and great destruction; cf. 1. 22, 46, 
and xlviii. 3. For (ver. 55) Jahveh lays waste Babylon, and 
destroys out of her 173 4p, properly “the loud voice,” i.e. the 
. loud noise and bustle of the city. ‘Their waves,” te. the 
surging masses of the conquering army, roar like many or great 
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waters; cf. Isa. xvii. 12. obip fine m3, lit. “there is given” 
(i.e. there sounds) “the noise of their voice,” i.e. of the roaring 
of their waves. “ For there comes on Babylon a destroyer, so 
that her heroes are made prisoners, and her bows (by synec-— 
doche for weapons) broken in pieces.” The Piel AnANn has 
here an intransitive sense, “to break or shiver into pieces,” like 
nap, Isa. xlviii. 8, Ix. 11. This must take place, for Jahveh is 
a God of retribution; cf. ver. 24. This retribution He will 
execute in such a way as to make the princes, wise men, rulers, 
and heroes of Babylon sink down into an eternal sleep, by 
presenting to them the cup of wrath. On ‘A138 and ‘3 3v, 
cf. ver. 39. On the enumeration of the different classes aE 
leaders and supporters of the state, cf. ver. 23 and 1. 35; and 
on the designation of Jahveh as King, xlviii. 15, with the 
remark there made.—Ver. 58. And not only are the defenders 
of the city to fall, but the strong ramparts also, the broad walls 
. and the lofty towers, are to be destroyed. The adjective 72M 
is joined in the singular with the plural niph, because the com- 
plex notion of the walls of Babylon, denoted by the latter 
word, is viewed as a unity; cf. Ewald, § 318. 7Y, in Hith- 
pael, means “to be made bare,” i.e. to be destroyed down to 
the ground; the inf. abs. Pilel is added to intensify the ex- 
pression. Regarding the height and breadth and the extent 
of the walls of Babylon, cf. the collection of notices by the old 
writers in Duncker’s Gesch. des Alt. i. S. 856 ff. According to 
Herodotus (i. 178 f.), they were fifty ells [“ royal cubits,” or 
nearly 85 feet] thick, and 200 ells [3374 feet] high; Ctesias 
assigns them a height of 300 feet, Strabo that of 50 ells [cubits, 
or 75 feet], and a breadth of 32 feet. On this Duncker remarks: 
“The height and breadth which Herodotus gives to the walls 
are no doubt exaggerated. Since the wall of Media, the first 
line of defence for the country, had a height of 100 feet and 
a breadth of 20 feet, and since Kenophon saw in Nineveh 
walls 150 feet in height, we shall be able with some degree of 
certainty to assume, in accordance with the statement of Pliny 
(vi. 26), that the wall of Babylon must have had a height of 
200 feet above the ditch, and a proportionate breadth of from 
30 to 40 feet. This breadth would be sufficient to permit of 
teams of four being driven along the rampart, between the 
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battlements, as Herodotus and Strabo inform us, without 
touching, just as the rampart on the walls of Nineveh is said 
to have afforded room for three chariots.” The gates leading 
into the city were, according to Herodotus, l.c., provided with 
beautifully ornamented gateways; the posts, the two leaves 
of the gates, and the thresholds, were of bronze. The pro- 
phecy concludes, ver. 586, with some words from Hab. ii. 
13, which are to be verified by the destruction of Babylon, 
viz. that the nations which have built Babylon, and made it 
great, have laboured in vain, and only wearied themselves. 
Habakkuk probably does not give this truth as a quotation 
from an older prophet, but rather declares it as an ordinance of 
God, that those who build cities with blood, and strongholds 
with unrighteousness, make nations toil to supply food for fire. 
Jeremiah has made use of the passage as a suitable conclusion 
to his prophecy, but made some unimportant alterations; for 
he has transposed the words Wi "13 and Pp" "13, and changed 
3Y" into YW", that he may conclude his address with greater 
emphasis. For, according to the arrangement here, DDN 
wea still depends on %", and 35)" indicates the result of 
this toil for the enslaved nations,—they only weary themselves 
thereby. The genuineness of this reading is put beyond a 
doubt by the repetition of BY at the close of the epilogue in 
ver. 64, What Habakkuk said generally of the undertakings 


1 For details as to the number of the walls, and statistics regarding them, 
see Duncker, S. 858, Anm. 3, who is inclined to understand the notice of 
Berosus regarding a triple wall as meaning that the walls of the river are 
counted as the second, and those round the royal fortress as the third line 
of circumvallation. J. Oppert, Exzpéd. en Mésop. i. p. 220 ff., has given a 
thorough discussion of this question. By carefully comparing the accounts 
of the ancient writers regarding the walls of Babylon, and those given in 
. the inscriptions, lately discovered and deciphered, found on the buildings 

of Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar, with the vast extent of the long 
mounds of rubbish on the places where the ruins are met with, he has 
obtained this result,—that the city was surrounded by a strong double wall 
with deep ditches, an outer and an inner enceinte, and that the outer or 
large wall enclosed a space of 513 square kilometres, ¢.e. a piece of ground 
as large as the department of the Seine, fifteen times the extent of the city 
of Paris in the year 1859, seven times that of the same city in 1860, while 
the second or inner wall enclosed an area of 290 square kilometres, much 
‘larger than the space occupied by London. 
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of the Chaldeans, Jeremiah applied specially to the fall of the 
city of Babylon, because it was to exhibit its fulfilment most 
plainly in that event. 

Vers. 59-64. Epilogue.—Ver. 59. “The word which Jeremiah 
the prophet commanded Seraiah the son of Nerijah, the son of 
Maaseiah, when he went with Zedekiah the king of Judah to 
Babylon, in the fourth year of his reign. Now Seraiah was 
‘quartermaster-general’” (Ger. Reisemarschall).' Seraiah the 
son of Nerijah was, no doubt, a brother of Baruch the son of 
Nerijah; cf. xxxii. 12. Mp 7 does not mean “a peaceful 
prince” (Luther), [‘‘a quiet prince,” English Version], but 
“prince of the resting-place” (cf. Num. x. 33), i.e. the king’s 
“ quartermaster-general.” What Jeremiah commanded Seraiah, 
or charged him with, does not follow till ver. 61; for the words 
of ver. 60, “ And Jeremiah wrote in a book all the’ evil that 
was to come on Babylon, [namely] all these words which are 
written against Babylon” (in the preceding address, chap. 1. 
and li.), form a parenthetic remark, inserted for the purpose of 
explaining the charge that follows. This remark is attached 
to the circumstantial clause at the end of ver. 59, after which 
“the word which he commanded” is not resumed till ver. 61, 
with the words, “and Jeremiah spake to Seraiah;” and the 
charge itself is given in vers. 615-64: ‘When thou comest to 
Babylon, then see to it, and read all these words, and say, O 
Jahveh, Thou hast spoken against this place, to destroy it, so 
that there shall be no inhabitant in it, neither man nor beast, 
but it shall be eternal desolations. And it shall be, when thou 
hast finished reading this book, that thou shalt bind a stone to 
it, and cast it into the midst of the Euphrates (ver. 64), and say, 
Thus shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise again, because of 
the evil that I bring upon her; and they shall be weary.” 


1 The Peshito renders nm «Ww by “‘ chief of the camp,” evidently reading 
. nM. Gesenius, followane. in this line, thought that Seraiah held an 


office in the Babylonian army similar to that of quartermaster-general. 
It is evident, however, that he was rather an officer of the Jewish court in 
attendance on the king. Maurer, who is followed by Hitzig, and here 
by Keil, in his rendering ‘‘ Reisemarschall,” suggested the idea that he was a 
functionary who took charge of the royal caravan when on the march, and 
fixed the halting-place.—Tr. 
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523 3X59 does not mean, “when thou shalt have got near 
Babylon, so that thou beholdest the city lying in its full extent 
before thee” (Hitzig), but, according to the simple tenor of 
the words, “when thou shalt have come into the city.” The 
former interpretation is based on the erroneous supposition that 
Seraiah had not been able to read the prophecy in the city, 
from fear of being called to account for this by the Babylonians. 
But it is nowhere stated that he was to read it publicly to the 
Babylonians themselves in an assembly of the people expressly 
convened for this purpose, but merely that he is to read it, and 
afterwards throw the book into the Euphrates. The reading 
was not intended to warn the Babylonians of the destruction 
threatened them, but was merely to be a proclamation of the 
word of the Lord against Babylon, on the very spot, for the 
purpose of connecting with it the symbolic action mentioned in 
ver. 63f. M81 does not belong to 7823 (“ when thou comest 
to Babylon, and seest”), but introduces the apodosis, “then see 
to it, and read,” i.e. keep it in your eye, in your mind, that you 
_ read (cf. Gen. xx. 10); not, “seek a good opportunity for 
reading” (Ewald). At the same time, Seraiah is to cry to 
God that He has said He will bring this evil on Babylon, i.e. 
as it were to remind God that the words of the prophecy are 
His own words, which He has to fulfil. On the contents of 
ver. 62, cf. 1. 3, li. 26. After the reading is finished, he is to 
bind the book to a stone, by means of which to sink it in 
the Euphrates, uttering the words explanatory of this action, 
“Thus shall Babylon sink,” etc. This was to be done, not 
for the purpose of destroying the book (which certainly took 
place, but was not the object for which it was sunk), but in 
order to symbolize the fulfilment of the prophecy against 
Babylon. The attachment of the stone was not a precautionary 
- measure to prevent the writing from being picked up some- 
where, and thus bringing the writer or the people of the 
caravan into trouble (Hitzig), but was merely intended to 
make sure that the book would sink down into the depths of 
the Euphrates, and render it impossible that it should rise 
again to the surface, thus indicating by symbol that Babylon 
would not rise again. The words which Seraiah is to speak on 
throwing the book into the Euphrates, contain, in nuce, the 
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_substance of the prophecy. The prophet makes this still more 
plain, by concluding the words he is likewise to utter with 
3» as the last word of the prophecy. Luther has here well 
rendered my", “to weary,” by “succumb” (erliegen). The 
Babylonians form the subject of %5}*.!| The symbolic meaning 
of this act is clear; and from it, also, the meaning of the whole 
charge to the prophet is not difficult to perceive. The sending 
of the prophecy through Seraiah, with the command to read it 
there, at the same time looking up to God, and then to sink 
it in the Euphrates, was not intended as a testimony to the 
inhabitants of Babylon of the certainty of their destruction, 
but was meant to be a substantial proof for Israel that God the 
Lord would, without.fail, fulfil His word regarding the seventy 
years’ duration of Babylon’s supremacy, and the fall of this 
great kingdom which was to ensue. This testimony received 
still greater significance from the circumstances under which it 
was given. The journey of King Zedekiah to Babylon was, at 
least in regard to its official purpose, an act of homage shown 
by Zedekiah to Nebuchadnezzar, as the vassal of the king of 
Babylon. This fact, which was deeply humiliating for Judah, 
was made use of by Jeremiah, in the name of the Lord, for 
the purpose of announcing and transmitting to Babylon, the 
city that ruled the world, the decree which Jahveh, the God of 
Israel, as King of heaven and earth, had formed concerning 
the proud city, and which He would execute in His own time, 

1 Mistaking the meaning of the repetition of the word 3, Movers, 


Hitzig, and Graf have thereon based various untenable conjectures. Movers 
infers from the circumstance that the whole epilogue is spurious; Hitzig 
and Graf conclude from it that the closing words, ‘“‘ Thus far are the words 
of Jeremiah,” originally came after ver. 58, and that the epilogue, because 
it does not at all admit of being separated from the great oracle against 
Babylon, originally preceded the oracle beginning 1. 1, but was afterwards 
placed at the end; moreover, that the transposer cut off from ver. 58 the 
concluding remark, ‘“‘ Thus far,” etc., and put it at the end of the epilogue 
(ver. 64), but, at the same time, also "transferred 3Dy", in order to show that 
the words, i.e. the prophecies of Jeremiah, strictly speaking, extend only 
thus far. This intimation is, indeed, quite superfluous, for it never could 
occur to the mind of any intelligent reader that the epilogue, vers. 59-64, 
was an integral portion of the prophecy itself. And there would be no 
meaning in placing the epilogue before 1. 1. 
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that He might confirm the hope of the godly ones among His. 
people in the deliverance of Israel from Babylon. ; 

The statement, “Thus far are the words of Jeremiah,” is an 
addition made by the editor of the prophecies. From these 
words, it follows that chap. lii. does not belong to these 
prophecies, but forms a historical appendix to them. 

Finally, if any question be asked regarding the fulfilment of 
the prophecy against Babylon, we must keep in mind these two 
points: 1. The prophecy, as is shown both by its title and its 
contents, is not merely directed against the city of Babylon, 
but also against the land of the Chaldeans. It therefore pro- 
claims generally the devastation and destruction of the Chaldean 
kingdom, or the fall of the Babylonian empire; and the cap- 
ture and destruction of Babylon, the capital, receive special 
prominence only in so far as the world-wide rule of Babylon 
fell with the capital, and the supremacy of the Chaldeans over 
the nations came to an end. 2. In addition to this historical 
side, the prophecy has an ideal background, which certainly is 
never very prominent, but nevertheless is always more or less 
to be discovered. Here Babylon, as the then mistress of the 
world, is the representative of the God-opposing influences on 
the earth, which always attempt to suppress and destroy the 
kingdom of God. The fulfilment of the historical side of this 
prophecy began with the capture of Babylon by the united 
forces of the Medes and Persians under the leadership of 
Cyrus, and with the dissolution of the Chaldean empire, 
brought about through that event. By this means, too, the 
people of Israel were delivered from the Babylonish captivity, 
while Cyrus gave them permission to return to their native 
land and rebuild the temple of the Lord in Jerusalem; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22 f., Ezra i. 1 ff. But Babylon was not destroyed when 
thus taken, and according to Herodotus, iii. 159, even the walls 
of the city remained uninjured, while, according to a notice of 
Berosus in Josephus, contra Ap. i. 19, Cyrus is said to have 
given orders for the pulling down of the outer wall. Cyrus 
appointed Babylon, after Susa and Ecbatana, the third city in 
the kingdom, and the winter residence of the Persian kings 
(according to Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 6.22). Darius Hystaspes, 
who was obliged to take the city a second time, in consequence 
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of its revolt in the year 518 B.c., was the first who caused the 
walls to be lowered in height; these were diminished to 50 ells 
[royal cubits—about 85 feet], and the gates were torn away 
(Herodotus, iii. 158f.). Xerxes spoiled the city of the golden 
image of Belus (Herodot. i. 183), and caused the temple of Belus 
to be destroyed (Arrian, vii.17.2). Alexander the Great had 
intended not merely to rebuild the sanctuary of Belus, but also 
to make the city the capital of his empire ;. but he was prevented 
by his early death from carrying out this plan. The decay of 
Babylon properly began when Seleucus Nicator built Seleucia, 
on the Tigris, only 300 stadia distant. ‘ Babylon,” says Pliny, 
vi. 30, “ad solitudinem rediit, exhausta vicinitate Seleucia.” And 
Strabo (born 60 B.c.) says that, even in his time, the city was 
a coroplete wilderness, to which he applies the utterance of a 
poet: dpnuia. peyddn éotly 4 peyddn mds (xvi. 1.5). This 
decay was accelerated under the rule of the Parthians, so that, 
within a short time, only a small space within the walls was 
inhabited, while the rest was used as fields (Diodorus Siculus, 
ii. 9; Curtius, v. 4.27). According to the statements of Jerome 
and Theodoret, there were still living at Babylon, centuries 
afterwards, a pretty considerable number of Jews; but Jerome 
(ad Jerem. 51) was informed by a Persian monk that these 
ruins stood in the midst of a hunting district of the Persian 
kings. The notices of later writers, especially of modern 
travellers, have been collected by Ritter, Erdkunde, xi. S. 865 f.; 
and the latest investigations among the ruins are described in 
his Expédition scient. en Mésopotamie, i. pp. 185-254 (Paris, 
1863).' John the evangelist has taken the ideal elements of 
this prophecy into’ his apocalyptic description of the great city 
of Babylon (Rev. xvi. ff.), whose fall is not to begin till the 
kingdom of God is completed in glory through the return of 
our Lord. 

1 Fresh interest in Babylonian archeology has of late been awakened, 
especially in this country, by Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, 
who has collected and deciphered about eighty fragments of some tablets 
that had been brought from Assyria, and that give an account of the - 
deluge different in some respects from the Mosaic one. The proprietors of 
the Daily Telegraph have also shown much public spirit in sending out, at 


their own cost, an expedition to Assyria, for further investigation of the 
ruins there.—TRr. 
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APPENDIX. 


CHAP. LII.—HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE AND 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, THE FATE OF ZEDEKIAH 
AND THE PEOPLE, AND THE LIBERATION OF JEHOIACHIN 
FROM IMPRISONMENT. 


By the closing formula, li. 64, the contents of chap. lii. are 
separated from, and marked as an appendix to, the prophecies 
of Jeremiah ; yet nothing is said regarding the author of this 
chapter. However, if we keep in mind the natare of its con- 
tents, then, from the very fact that it gives an account of the 
liberation of King Jehoiachin from prison, and of his elevation 
to royal honours, it necessarily follows that it cannot have been 
composed by Jeremiah, because the prophet can scarcely have 
lived till this occurred, which was less than 561 B.c. It must 
further be considered that the contents of this chapter also 
agree, almost word for word, with 2 Kings xxiv. 18-25, 30; 
moreover, the introductory notice regarding Zedekiah’s ascen- 
sion of the throne, his age, and the character of his rule, given 
vers. 1-3, was unnecessary for the object of this appendix. The 
same holds true of the notice regarding the liberation of 
Jehoiachin from prison, at the close, vers. 31-34, which does 
not seem to stand in any close and intimate connection with the 
history of the destruction of Jerusalem and the fate of Zede- 
kiah, while both of these events are closely connected with the 
plan and aim of the Books of Kings, and are written quite in 
their spirit. On these grounds, most expositors, both ancient 
and modern, assume that this historical appendix to the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah has been derived from the Second Book of 
Kings. But weighty reasons oppose this assumption. (1.) The 
very fact that'the name of the king of Babylon is throughout 
written Nebuchadrezzar makes it unlikely that the narrative was 
derived from 2 Kings xxiv. 18 ff., because the name is there 
constantly written Nebuchadnezzar,—a form which also occurs 
in Jeremiah, though not often (see vol. i. p. 397, note). (2.) 
This chapter contains notices which are not found in 2 Kings 
xxiv. and xxv. Thus, it is stated, in ver. 10, that Nebuchad-. 
rezzar also caused all the princes of Judah to be executed at 
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-Riblah, and King Zedekiah, who had been carried to Babylon, 
to. be put in prison till his death ; in vers. 19-23 we find a whole 
series of special remarks as to the vessels of the temple and the 
ornaments of the brazen pillars,—observations which are not 
met with either in 2 Kings xxv., or in the description of the 
building of the temple, 1 Kings vii. We further find, in vers. 
28-30, a notice regarding three deportations of the people, 
giving the numbers, not roundly, but precisely, as they are 
nowhere else given in the historical books of the Old Testament. 
Were this statement the only additional detail given by this 
chapter, as ‘compared with 2 Kings xxv., one might perhaps 
suppose that it was an interpolation from another source, added- 
to the rest of the account that has been derived from 2 Kings 
xxiv. and xxv.; but this opinion, which even in itself is not very 
probable, is excluded by the other additions found in ver. 10 
and in 19-23. If the author of this chapter had been able to 
derive, and had actually derived, these additional particulars 
from a historical source, treating of the later times of the king- 
dom of Judah, which has not come down to us, and which con- 
tained more than our canonical books of Kings and Chronicles, 
he would no doubt have also found there the account of the 
three deportations, and taken it from that source. We must 
therefore assume that this chapter, and 2 Kings xxiv. 18 on to 
xxv. 30, have both a common origin, in which the fall of the 
kingdom of Judah was more fully described than in the histori- 
cal books of the canon ; in this way, the remarkable coincidence, 
almost word for word, betwene the narrative portions which are . 
common to the two extracts, is accounted for quite as easily as 

- the.differences that have just been mentioned. From a Critical 
examination of the state of both texts now before us, no certain 
conclusions can be drawn regarding their mutual relation. The 
differences of this kind arise partly from errors and omissions 
by later copyists, partly also from the circumstance that the 

_epitomizers have not throughout kept rigorously to the words 
of their source. Regarding the author of the original written 
document, we cannot even make any supposition that could 
pretend to anything like probability. Baruch, as the editor of 
the collection of Jeremiah’s prophecies, may have made the 
extract from it which we find in this chapter. We have already, 
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in substance, given the exposition while treating of 2 Kings 
xxiv. 18 ff., so that we may here content ourselves with briefly - 
putting together the deviations of this text from the other, and 
explaining its peculiarities. 

. Vers. 1-11. Fate of King Zedekiah at the taking of Jeru- 
salem; cf. 2 Kings xxiv. 18, xxv. 7, and Jer. xxxix. 1-7, The 
statements regarding Zedekiah’s ascension and his government, 
vers. 1-3, agree word for word with 2 Kings xxiv. 18-20, even 
to the variation iv, ver. 3, for is*5v (Kings). The length 
of the siege of Jerusalem, vers. 4-7a, and the flight, capture, 
- and condemnation of King Zedekiah and the princes of Judah, 
vers. 76-11, not only agrees with 2 Kings xxv. 1-7, but also with 
Jer. xxxix. 1-7, where it is merely the forcible entrance into 
the city by the Chaldeans that receives special detail; see on 
xxxix. 3. The variation 01, ver. 4, instead of }™ (2 Kings 
xxv. 1), does not affect the sense. As to the account given of 
the flight, capture, and condemnation of the king, both chap. 
xxxix. and 2 Kings xxv. omit the notices given in ver. 10, “and 
also all the princes of Judah he caused to be slain (t.e. executed) 
at Riblah,” and in ver. 11, “and he put him in the prison-house 
till the day of his death.” ninpen-n’a has’ been rendered oixia 
puAa@vos by the LXX.; on this fact Hitzig bases the opinion 
that the Hebrew words signify “the house of punishment,” or 
“the house of correction,” in which Zedekiah was obliged to 
turn the mill like other culprits, and as Samson was once obliged 
to do (Judg. xvi. 21). But this meaning of the words cannot 
. be substantiated. iT?8 means “ oversight, mustering, or visita- 
tion (Heimsuchung), or vengeance,” e.g. Isa. x. 3, but not pun- 
ishment (Strafe), and’ the plural, “ watches” (Ezek. ix. 1) and 
“custody,” Ezek. xliv. 11; hence the expression used here 
signifies “the house of custody,” or “the house of the watches.” 
The translation of the LXX. can decide nothing against this, 
because their interpretation is based upon traditions which are 
themselves unfounded. Regarding this, Ewald well remarks 
(History of the People of Israel, iii. p. 748 of 2d ed.): “That 
Zedekiah must have laboured at the mill, as is mentioned in 
later chronicles (see Aug. Mai, Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, 
t. i. P. 2, p. 6; cf. Chron. Sam. chap. xlv.), is probably a mere 
inference from Lam. v. 13.” 
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Vers. 12-23. The destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
temple, and the carrying away of the people, which are only 
very summarily stated in chap. xxxix. 8-10, are here related in 
complete accordance with the account given in 2 Kings xxv. 
8-17. The deviations for the most part originated through the 
freedom exercised by the epitomizer in his work, or only when 
mistakes were made by later copyists. The text before us has 
some amplifications (especially the notices regarding the orna- 
ments of the brazen pillars, ver. 23) which are found nowhere 
else in the Old Testament. The difference in date between 
ver. 12 (“on the tenth of the month”) and the passage in Kings 
(“ on the seventh of the month”) has arisen through one number ° 
having been mistaken for another in copying; it cannot now 
be decided which is correct; see on 2 Kings xxv. 18. As to 
Nebuzaradan, see on xxxix. 13. Instead of "E> 7ny, is found 
72y in 2 Kings xxv. 8, which certainly is a simpler reading, but 
one having less appearance of being the original. The only 
strange point is the want of the relative Wx in plain prose 
before 72, which is probably to be pointed 7Y. DoeAN a, in- 
stead of D'van' (Kings), is a pregnant expression for “ he came 
into Jerusalem.”—Ver. 14. From the expression Nivin->3"nx, as 
given in ver. 14, “all” is omitted in Kings, as being not indis- 
pensable for the meaning.—Ver. 15. The first words, “ And of 
the poor of the people,” are wanting in Kings, and have been 
brought here, through an error on the part of the copyist, from 
the beginning of the next verse; for “the poor of the people” 
are first treated of in ver. 16, where it is stated that Nebuzar- 
adan left them in the land, while ver. 15 treats of those who 
were carried away to Babylon. The word fioxn, instead of 
fiom (Kings), seems to have originated simply through the 
exchange of 8 for 4, and to mean, like the other, the multitude 
of people. Hitzig and Graf are of opinion that ios here, as in 
Prov. viii. 30, means workmaster or artificer, and that fioxn 
denotes the same persons (collectively) who are designated Winn 
"3080 in xxiv. 1, xxix. 2, and 2 Kings xxiv. 14. But this view 
is opposed by the parallel passage, xxxix. 9, where the whole of 
this verse occurs, and DXW33 DYN IN stands instead of WM 
fioxn, “The rest of the people of Jerusalem” are divided, by 
N¥i—Nx), into those who went over to the Chaldeans, and the 
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rest of the people who were taken prisoners by the Chaldeans 
at the capture of the city. The statement that both of these 
two classes of the population of Jerusalem were carried away 
to Babylon is so far limited by the further declaration, in ver. 
16, that Nebuzaradan did not carry away every one, without 
exception, but let a portion of the humbler inhabitants of the 
country, who had no property, remain in the land, as vine- 
dressers and husbandmen, that they might till the land. In- 
stead of Y280 nibw there occurs in Kings 287 nbq, and in 
Jer. xxxix. 10, more distinctly, 0°770 OYA jp, “some of the 
people, the humbler ones,” who had no property of their own. 

nz, pl. nids, is-an abstract noun, “ poverty ;” the singular is 
used collectively, hence the plural is here used to supply the 
deficiency. For 0°23, from 22, to plough, there is found instead, 

in 2 Kings xxv. 12, Kethib p33, from 33, with the same mean- 
ing.—Vers. 17-23. The carrying away of the vessels of the 
temple is more fully stated than in 2 Kings xxv. 13-17. The 
large brazen articles, the two pillars at the porch (cf. 1 Kings 
vii. 15 ff.), the bases (1 Kings vii. 27 ff.), and the brazen sea 
(1 Kings vii. 23 ff.), which were too vast in their proportions to 
be easily carried away to Babylon, were broken to pieces by the 
Chaldeans, who carried off the brass of which they were made. 
" menb Wk is more correct than M2 WW (Kings), and “all their 
brass” is more precise than simply “ their brass” (Kings). In 
the enumeration of the smaller brazen vessels used for the 
temple service, ver. 18, there is omitted, in 2 Kings, nipran-nx), 
“Cand the bowls” (used in sacrifice); this omission is perhaps 
due merely to an error in transcription. The enumeration of 
the gold and silver vessels in ver. 19 has been much more 
abbreviated in 2 Kings xxv. 15, where only “the fire-pans and 
the bowls” are mentioned, while in the text here, besides these 
there are named “ the basons,” then “ the pots (Eng. vers. cal- 
drons), and the candlesticks, and the pans (Eng. vers. spoons), 
and the cups.” For particulars regarding these different 
vessels, see on 1 Kings vii. 40, 45, 50. ‘In ver. 20, reference 
is made to the fact that the mass of metal in the vessels that 
were carried away was without weight. The same is stated in . 
2 Kings xxv. 16, where, however, there is no mention of the 

twelve brazen bulls; while in the text of Jeremiah, NNN "We 
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nissen is faulty, and we must read instead, i597 YANA Wr, 
The assertion of Graf, in his commentary on this verse, and of 
Thenius on 2 Kings xxv. 16,—that the notice regarding the 
twelve brazen bulls is incorrect, because these were then no 
longer in Jerusalem (xxvii. 19), but had previously. been re- 
moved by Ahaz from under the brazen sea for Tiglath-pileser, 
—we have already, under 2 Kings xvi. 17, shown to be erro- 
neous. The apposition of M>x7 pYdan-b3 to prwiny> explains the 
reference of the suffix. In vers. 21-23, the narrator, in order 
to call attention to the amount of art exhibited on the vessels 
_ destroyed by the Chaldeans, gives a brief description of the 
brazen: pillars with their capitals. This description is much 
shortened in 2 Kings xxv. 17, and contains notices completing 
that which is given of these works of art in 1 Kings vii. For 
details, see the passage referred to. 

Vers. 24-27. The account given regarding the arrest of the _ 
chief officers of the temple and of the city, and concerning their 
transportation to ‘Riblah, where Nebuchadnezzar caused them 
to be executed, agrees with 2 Kings xxv. 18-21, except in 
some unimportant variations, which, however, do not alter the 
sense; the explanation has been already given in the commentary 
on that passage. In 2 Kings xxv., the account of the appoint- 
ment of Gedaliah as the governor of Judah, together with that 
of his assassination by Ishmael, which follows the narrative 
just referred to, is here omitted, because the matter has been 
already more fully stated in the passage chap. xl. 7 on to xiii. 
7, and had no close connection with the object of the present 
chapter. Instead of this, there follows here, in vers. 28-30 (as 
a continuation of the remark made, ver. 27, “ Thus was Judah 
carried away captive out of his own land”), a calculation of the 
number of the Jews taken to Babylon at the three deportations: 
in the seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, 3023 Jews; in the 
eighteenth year, 832 souls from Jerusalem ; and in the twenty- 
third year, 745 souls,—in all, 4600 persons, The correctness 
of these data is vouched for by the exactness of the separate 
numbers, and the agreement of the sum with the individual 
items. In other respects, however, they present various diffi- 
culties. There is, first; the chronological discrepancy that the 
second deportation is here placed in the eighteenth year of 
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Nebuchadnezzar, in contradiction with ver. 12, according to 
which, the deportation after the taking of Jerusalem occurred 
in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar; and 832 souls 
could not well be carried out of Jerusalem during the siege. 
This difference can be settled only by assuming that this list 
of deportations was derived from another source than the pre- 
ceding notice regarding the destruction of Jerusalem, in which 
the years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign were reckoned in some 
other way than elsewhere in Jeremiah and in the books of 
Kings, probably from the date of the actual commencement 
of his reign, which followed a year after he first appeared in 
Judah, from which his reign is dated elsewhere; see on Dan. 
i. 1 (p. 59 ff.). According to this mode of computation, the 
seventh year would correspond to the eighth of the common 
reckoning, and be the year in which Jehoiachin was carried 
away to Babylon, together with a large number of the people. 
But this does not agree with 3023, which is given as the num- 
ber of those who were carried away ; for, at that time, accord- 
ing to 2 Kings xxiv. 14, 16, as many as 10,000 Jews, or, 
according to another view of these verses, even 18,000, were 
carriéd away to Babylon. This difference does not permit of 
being explained in any way. Ewald (History of the People of 
Israel, iii. p. 738) accordingly assumes that in ver. 28, after 
yav, the word ¥y has been omitted, as in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, 
where the age of Jehoiachin is given; hence he thinks that, 
instead of “in the seventh,” we must read “ in the seventeenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar.” On such a view, the reference 
would be to a deportation which took place under Zedekiah, 
a year before the capture, or during the time of the siege of 
Jerusalem, and that, too, out of the country districts of Judah 
in contrast with Jerusalem, ver. 29. This supposition is 
favoured not merely by the small number of those who are 
said to have been carried away, but also by the context of the 
narrative, inasmuch as, in what precedes, it is only the capture 
of Jerusalem and the deportation of the people in Zedekiah’s 
time that is treated of. Nagelsbach has objected to this sup- 
position, that it was not likely the great mass of the people 
would be carried away during the war, at a time when the 
approach of the Egyptian army (cf. xxxvii. 5) was an object of 
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dread. But the objection does not weaken the supposition, since 
the former rests on two presuppositions that are quite erroneous: 
viz., first, that the deportation took place before the defeat of 
the auxiliary army from Egypt, whereas it may have followed 
that event; and secondly, that the Chaldeans, by keeping the 
hostile Jews in the country, might have been able to get some 
assistance against the Egyptian army, whereas, by removing 
the hostile population of Judah,.they would but diminish the 
number of the enemies. with which they had to contend. We 
therefore regard this conjecture as highly probable, because it 
is the means of settling all difficulties, and because we can 
thereby account for the small number of those who were car- 
ried away in the deportations during and after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Regarding the third deportation, which was 
effected by Nebuzaradan (ver. 30) in the twenty-third, or, 
according to another reckoning, in the twenty-fourth year of 
Nebuchadnezzar, i.e. in the fifth year after the destruction of | 
Jerusalem, we have no other information; for the statement 
of Josephus, Antt. x. 9. 7, that Nebuchadnezzar made war 
upon the Ammonites and Moabites in that year, has not been 
placed beyond a doubt, and is probably a mere inference from 
this verse, taken in connection with the prophecies in chap. 
xlviii. and xlix. Yet there is nothing improbable in the state- 
ment, viewed by itself. For it must be borne in mind that, 
after the appointment of Gedaliah as governor, and the de- 
parture of the Chaldean hosts, many Jews, who had fled during 
the war, returned into the country. Hence, in spite of the fact 
that, after the murder of Gedaliah, a multitude of Jews, fear- 
- ing the vengeance of the Chaldeans, fled to Egypt, many’may 
have still remained in the country; and many other fugitives 
may not have returned till afterwards, and given occasion to the 
Chaldeans for removing other 745 disturbers of the peace to 
Babylon, four or five years after Jerusalem had been laid in 
ashes. This deportation may have taken place on the occasion 
of the subjugation of the Moabites, Ammonites, and Idumeans, 
or during the war with the Phoenicians, possibly because they 
had rendered assistance to these nations against the Chaldeans. 
These verses thus contain nothing to justify the assumption of 
M. von Niebuhr (Gesch. Assyr. und Babels, S. 58, note) and 
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Niigelsbach, that they are a gloss. The paucity of those 
who were carried away is not to be attributed to a desire on 
the part of the writer of this inserted portion to represent the 
calamity as not so very terrible after all; nor is it due to the 
substitution of the number of the Levites for that of the entire 
people,—two wholly arbitrary assumptions : it is completely ex- 
plained by a consideration of the historical circumstances. The 
best of the population of Judah had already been carried away, 
and Zedekiah and his counsellors must have said to themselves, 
-when they rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar, that the latter 
would not spare this time; thus they must have defended 
themselves to the utmost, as is shown by the very fact that the 
siege of Jerusalem lasted eighteen months. In this manner, 
war, pestilence, and famine carried off a great number of the 
population of Jerusalem; so that, of men who were able-bodied 
and fit for war, and who could be carried into exile, not more 
than 4600 fell into the hands of the Chaldeans. During the 
war, also, many had concealed themselves in inaccessible places, 
while the lowest of the people were left behind in the country 
to cultivate the fields. Still more strange might appear the 
circumstance that the sum-total of those who were carried away. 
to Babylon, viz. 10,000 with Jehoiachin, and 4600 under 
Zedekiah,—14,600 in all,—is evidently disproportionate to the 
number of those who returned to Jerusalem and Judah 
under Zerubbabel, which number is given in Ezra ii. 64 at 
42,360, exclusive of men and maid servants. For this reason, 
Graf is of opinion that still later deportations may have taken 
place, of which no mention is made anywhere. This assump- 
tion, however, has little probability. On the other hand, we 
must consider these points: (1.) In the accounts given of those 
who were carried away, only full-grown and independent per- 
sons of the male sex are reckoned, while, along with fathers, 
both their wives and their children went into exile. (2.) Even 
so early as the first capture of Jerusalem in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, a number of prisoners of war, perhaps not incon- 
siderable, came to Babylon; these might unite with the thou- 
sands of their brethren who were carried thither at a later 
period. (3.) When the exiles had settled down in Babylon, 
and there found not only a means of livelihood, but éven in 
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many instances, as is clear from several intimations, attained to 
opulence as citizens, many, even of those who had been left in 
the country, may have gone to Babylon, in the hope of finding 
there greater prosperity than in Judah, now laid waste and 
depopulated by war. (4.) From the time when the 10,000 
- were carried away with Jehoiachin, in the year 599 B.c., till 
the return under Zerubbabel, 536 B.c., 63 years, i.e. nearly two 
generations, had passed, during which the exiles might largely 
increase in numbers. If we take all these elements into con- 
sideration, then; in the simple fact that the. number of those 
who returned amounts to nearly three times the numbers of 
‘those given as having been carried away under Jehoiachin and 
‘Zedekiah, we cannot find such a difficulty as entitles us to 
doubt the correctness of the numbers handed down to us. 
Vers. 31-34. The closing portion of this chapter, viz. the 
notice regarding the liberation of Jehoiachin from imprison- 
ment, and his elevation to royal honours by Evil-merodach 
after Nebuchadnezzar’s death, substantially agrees with the 
account given of that event in 2 Kings xxv. 27-30. The dif- 
ference of date, “on the twenty-fifth of the month” (ver. 31), 
and “on the twenty-seventh of the month” in 2 Kings, has 
arisen through the entrance of a clerical error into one text or 
the other. The few remaining variations of the two texts have 
no influence on the meaning. As to the fact itself, and its 
importance for the people languishing in exile, we may refer 
to the explanation given at 2 Kings xxv. 27 ff. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. THE NAME, CONTENTS, AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE BOOK. 


Tue Name.—The five Lamentations composed on the fall 
of Jerusalem and the kingdom of Judah, which have received 
their position in the canon of the Old Testament among the 
Hagiographa, have for their heading, in Hebrew mss. and in 
printed editions of the Hebrew Bible, the word 72's (“ alas!” 
how . . .”), which forms the characteristic initial word of three 
of these pieces (i. 1, ii. 1, and iv. 1). The Rabbis name the 
collection ni3*? (Lamentations), from the nature of its contents: 
so in the Talmud (TZract. Baba Bathra, f. 146); cf. Jerome 
in the Prol. galeat, and in the prologue to his translation: 
“ineipiunt Threni, i.e. lamentationes, que Cynoth hebraice in- 
scribuntur.” With this agree the designations Opjvo. (LXX.), 
and Threni or Lamentationes, also Lamenta in the Vulgate and 
among the Latin writers. 

ContTents.—The ancient custom of composing and singing 
lamentations over deceased friends (of which we find proof in 
the elegies of David on Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. i. 17 f., 
* and on Abner, 2 Sam. iii. 33 ff., and in the notice given in 
2 Chron. xxxv. 25) was even in early times extended so as to 
apply to the general calamities that befell countries and cities ; 
hence the prophets often speak of taking up lamentations over 
the fall of nations, countries, and cities; cf. Amos v. 1, Jer. 
vii. 29, ix. 9, 17f., Ezek. xix. 1, xxvi. 17, xxvii. 2, etc. The 
five lamentations of the book now before us all refer to the 
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destruction of Jerusalem and of the kingdom of Judah by the 
Chaldeans; in them are deplored the unutterable misery that 
has befallen the covenant people in this catastrophe, and the 
disgrace which the fallen daughter of Zion has thereby suffered. 
This subject is treated of in the five poems from different points 
of view. In the jirst, the lamentation is chiefly made over the 
carrying away of the people into captivity, the desolation of 
Zion, the acts of oppression, the plundering and the starvation 
connected with the taking of Jerusalem, the scoffing and con- 
tempt shown by the enemy, and the helpless and comfortless 
condition of the city, now fallen so low. In the second, the 
_ destruction of Jerusalem and Judah is set forth as an act of 
God’s wrath against the sins of the people, the impotency of 
human comfort in the midst of the terrible calamity is shown, 
and the people are exhorted to seek help from the Lord. In 
the third, the deep spiritual sufferings of God’s people in the 
midst of the general distress form the subject of grievous com- 
plaint, out of which the soul endeavours to rise, and to see the 
compassion of the Lord, and the justice of His dealings on 
earth generally, as well as in this visitation of judgment; and 
on this is founded the confident expectation of help. In the 
fourth, the dreadful misery that has befallen Zion’s citizens of 
-every class is represented as a punishment for the grievous 
sins of the people and their leaders. And lastly, in the fifth, 
the Lord is entreated to remove the disgrace from His people 
and restore them to their former state of grace. According 
to this view, one may readily perceive in these poems a well- 
cogitated plan in the treatment of the material common to the 
whole, and a distinct progress in the execution of this plan. | 
There is no foundation, on the other hand, for the opinion of 
De Wette, that a gradation may be traced in the description 
given of the condition of the city; and the attempt of earlier 
expositors (Horrer, Pareau, Jahn, etc.) to explain and apply 
the contents of the different poems to different leading features 
in the Chaldean catastrophe—such as the siege, the capture, 
the destruction of the city and the temple—has entirely failed. 
Ewald, again, assumes that the five poems were composed for 
a time to be solemnly spent in sorrow and penitence, and that 
in the five lamentations the prophet-writer presents a kind of 
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changing act (drama), making five different acts follow each 
other progressively; and further, that it is only with the 
changing series of these that the entire great act of real lamenta- 
tion and divine sorrow concludes. But neither in the design 
nor in the execution of these poems are any points to be found 
which form a safe foundation for this assumption. Ewald is so 
far correct, however, in his general remark, that the prophetic 
composer sought to present to the community, in their deep 
sorrow, words which were meant to direct the grieving heart to 
the only source of true comfort; and that he understood how 
“to lead the deeply sorrowing ones imperceptibly to a proper 
knowledge of themselves and of their own great guilt, and 
thereby, in the first place, to true sorrow and sighing; that 
he also knew how to resolve the wildest grief at last into true 
prayer for divine retribution, and to change new strength into 
rejoicing over the everlasting Messianic hope, and into the 
most touching request for the divine compassion” (Die Dichter 
des Alt. Bundes, 3 Ausg. i. 2, S. 322). 

Form.—In order to give an air of continuity as well as of 
exhaustive completeness to the lamentation, which constantly 
assumes new figures and turns of thought, the poems, with the 
exception of the last (chap. v.), are alphabetically arranged, and 
in such a form that the first three consist of long stanzas, 
each of three lines, which are for the most part. further divided 
about the middle by a cesura into two portions of unequal 
length. These poems are so arranged in accordance with the, 
letters of the alphabet, that in the first two, every -verse of 
three lines, and in the third, every line in the verse, begins with 
the letters of the alphabet in their order. In this last [third] 
poem, moreover, all the letters of the alphabet occur thrice in 
succession, for which reason the Masoretes have divided these 
lines of the verses as, if each formed a complete verse. In the 
fourth poem, the verses, which are also arranged and marked 
alphabetically, consist only of lines which are likewise divided 
into two by a cesura; in the fifth, the alphabetic arrange- 
ment of the verses is departed from, and it is only in their 
number that the verses of the poem are made like the letters of 
the alphabet. This alphabetic arrangement of the verses is 
exactly carried out in the four poems, but with the remarkable 
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difference, that in the first only does the order of the letters 
entirely agree with the traditional arrangement of the alphabet, 
while, in the other three, the verse beginning with 5 stands 
before that beginning with y. This deviation from the rule 
does not admit of being explained by the assumption that the 
verses in’ question were afterwards transposed in consequence 
of an oversight on the part of the copyist, nor by the supposi- 
tion that the order of the letters had not yet been absolutely 
fixed. The former assumption, adopted by Kennicott, Jahn, 
etc., is shown to be: utterly incorrect, by the circumstance that 
the supposed transmutation cannot be reconciled with the course 
of thought in the poems; while the latter, which has been 
maintained by C. B. Michaelis, Ewald, etc., is disproved by 
the fact that no change has taken place in the order of the 
letters in the Shemitic alphabets (cf. Sommer, Bibl. Abhandll. 
i. S. 145; Gesenius, § 5, Rem. 2; Ewald, § 12, a); and other 
alphabetic poems, such as Ps. cxi., cxii., cxix., and Prov. xxxi. 
10-31, exactly preserve the common arrangement of the letters. 
Still less does the irregularity in question permit of being 
attributed to an oversight on the part of the composer (which is 
Bertholdt’s view), for the irregularity is repeated in three poems. 
It is rather connected with another circumstance. For we find’ 
in other alphabetic poems also, especially the older ones, many 
deviations from the rule, which undeniably prove that the 
composers bound themselves rigorously by the order of the 
alphabet only so long as it fitted in to the course of thought 
without any artificiality. Thus, for instance, in Ps. cxlv. the 
Nun verse is wanting ; in Ps. xxxiv. the Vav verse; while, at the 
close, after n, there follows another verse with ®. Just such 
another closing verse is found in Ps. xxv., in which, besides, 
the first two verses begin with 8, while 3 is wanting; two 
verses, moreover, begin with 1 instead of p and %: in Ps. 
xxxvil. » is replaced by ¥, which is again found after b in its 
proper order. It is also to be considered that, in many of these 
poems, the division of the verses into strophes is not continu- 
ously and regularly carried out; ¢.g. in these same Lamentations, 
i. 7 and ii. 19, verses of four lines occur among those with 
three. Attempts have, indeed, been made to attribute these 
irregularities to later revisers, who mistook the arrangement 
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into strophes; but the arguments adduced will not stand the 
test; see details in Hivernick’s Finl. iii. S. 51 ff. 

If we gather all these elements together, we shall be obliged 
to seek for the reason of most, if not all of these deviations 
from the norm, in the free use made of such forms by the 
Hebrew poets. Gerlach here objects that; “in view of the loose 
connection of thought in alphabetic poems generally, and in 
these Lamentations particularly, and considering the evident 
dexterity with which the poet elsewhere uses the form, another 
arrangement of the series would not have caused him any 
* difficulty.” We reply that there is no want in these poems of 
a careful arrangement of thought ; but that the skill of the poet, 
in making use of this arrangement, was not always sufficient 
to let him put his thoughts, corresponding to things, into the 
alphabetic form, without using artificial means or forced con- 
structions; and that, in such cases, the form was rather sacri- 
ficed to the thought, than rigorously maintained through the 
adoption of forced and unnatural forms of expression. 

Finally, the reason for the absence of the alphabetic arrange- 
ment from the fifth poem is simply, that the lamentation there 
resolves itself into a prayer, in which the careful consideration 
indispensable for the carrying out of the alphabetic arrange- 
ment must give place to the free and natural outcome of the 
feelings. 


§ 2, THE AUTHOR, TIME OF COMPOSITION, AND POSITION IN 
THE CANON. 


AvurHor.—In the Hebrew text no one is named as the 
author of the Lamentations; but an old tradition affirms that 
the prophet Jeremiah composed them. Even so early as in the 
Alexandrine version, we find prefixed toi. 1, the words, Kal éyé- 
veto peta aiyparwricOivas Tov "Iopanr, Kai ‘Tepovoadnp épnuo- 
Ofvas, éxdOicev ‘Tepeplas kralov, cat €Opyvyce tov Opivov rodTov 
émt ‘Iepovcadny, xat ele. These words are also found in the 
Vulgate; only, instead of et diwit, there is the amplification, et 
amaro animo suspirans et ejulans dizit. The Syriac is without 
this notice; but the Arabic exactly reproduces the words of the 
LXX., and the Targum begins with the words, Dixit Jeremias 
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propheta et sacerdos magnus. After this, both in the Talmud 
(Baba bathr. £. 15.1) and by the Church Fathers (Origen in 
Euseb. hist. eccl. iv. 25, Jerome in prolog. gal., etc.), as well as 
the later theologians, the Jeremianic authorship was assumed 
as certain. The learned but eccentric Hermann von der Hardt 
was the first to call in question the Jeremianic composition of 
the book, in a “ Programm” published in 1712 at Helmstiidt ; 
he attributed the five poems to Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, 
Abednego, and King Jehoiachin {!). This doubt was resumed 
at a later period by an unknown writer in the Tiibingen Theol. 
Quartalschr. 1819, part i.; it was mentioned by Augusti 
(Einl.), and further carried out by Conz in Bengel’s Archiv, iv. 
p- 161f. and 422 ff. Kalkar was the next to question the 
traditional belief, and urged against it the position of the book 
among the 0°23, and the difference existing between the 
Greek translation of the Lamentations and that of the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah; these objections he held to be not incon- 
siderable, yet not decisive. Then Ewald (Poet. Bacher des 
A. B.i. S. 145, and in the third edition of the same book, i. 2, 
S. 326; cf. Bibl. Jahrbb. vii. S. 151 f., and History of the People 
of Israel, iv. p. 22) decidedly refused to ascribe the book to the 
prophet, and rather attributed it to one of his pupils, Baruch 
or some other; in this opinion he is followed by Bunsen, as is 
usual in questions regarding the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. Finally, Nagelsbach (in Lange’s series, see Clark’s 
For. Theol. Lib.), with the help of the Concordance, has pre- 
pared a table of those words and forms of words found in the 
Lamentations, but not occurring in the prophecies of Jeremiah ; 
by this means he has endeavoured to set forth the difference of 
language in the two books, which he accepts as a decisive reason 
for rejecting the Jeremianic authorship of the Lamentations. 
And Thenius assures us that, “ in consequence of pretty long 
and conscientious examination, he has become convinced” that 
chap. ii. and iv., judging from their contents and form, unde- 
niably proceeded from Jeremiah; while chap. i. and iii. were 
composed by one who was left behind in the country, some time 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, and shortly before the last 
deportation ; but chap. v. is from a man “ who was probably 
wandering about everywhere, as the leader of a band of nobles 
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seeking a safe asylum, but unwilling to attach themselves to 
the caravan going to Egypt.” 
Schrader, in his late revision of De Wette’s Introduction, 
§ 339, has thus condensed the results of these critical investiga- 
tions: In support of the old tradition, which mentions Jeremiah 
as the author, “ one might appeal to the affinity in contents, 
spirit, tone, and language (De W.). Nevertheless, this same 
style of language, and the mode of representation, exhibit, 
again, so much that is peculiar; the artificiality of form, espe-: 
cially in chap. i., ii., and iv., is so unlike Jeremiah’s style; the 
absence of certain specific Jeremianic peculiarities, and the 
contradiction between some expressions of the prophet and those 
of the author of the Lamentations, is again so striking, that 
one must characterize the authorship of Jeremiah as very im- 
probable, if not quite impossible, especially since the points of 
likeness to the language used by Jeremiah, on the one hand, 
are sufficiently accounted for in general by the fact that both 
works were composed at the same time; and on the other hand, 
are nullified by other points of likeness to Ezekiel’s style, which 
show that use has already been made of his prophecies.” Again: 
“The hypothesis of Thenius, that the poems are by different 
authors, is refuted by the similarity in the fundamental cha- 
racter of the poems, and in the character of the language.” 
We may therefore dispense with a special refutation of this 
hypothesis, especially since it will be shown in the exposition 
that the points which Thenius has brought forward in support 
of his view are all founded on a wretchedly prosaic style of 
interpretation, which fails to recognise the true nature of poetry, 
and regards mere poetic figures as actual history. Of the con- 
siderations, however, which Schrader has adduced against the’ 
Jeremianic authorship, the last two that are mentioned would, 
of course, have decided influence, if there were any real foun- 
dation for them, viz. the contradiction between some expressions 
of Jeremiah and those of the author of the Lamentations. 
But they have no foundation in fact. 
The only instance of a contradiction is said to exist between 
v. 7 and Jer. xxxi. 29, 30. It is quoted by Schrader, who 
- refers to Néldeke, die alitest. Literat.S. 146. But the expression, 
“ Our fathers have sinned, they are no more, we bear their 
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iniquities” (v. 7), does not stand in contradiction to what is said 
in Jer. xxxix. 29 f. against the current proverb, “ The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth have become 
blunt,” viz. that in the future, after the restoration of Israel, 
“ every one shall die for his own iniquity, and the teeth of 
every one who eats sour grapes shall become blunt.” One 
statement would contradict the other only if the latter meant 
that those who bear the punishment were guiltless, or thought 
themselves such. But how far this thought was from the mind 
of the suppliant in v. 7, is shown by what he says in ver. 16 : 
“Woe unto us, for we have sinned.” According to these 
words, those in ver. 7 can only mean, “ We atone not merely 
for our own sins, but also the sins of our fathers,” or, “ The sins 
of our fathers as well as our own are visited on us.” This 
confession accords with Scripture (cf. Ex. xx. 5, Jer. xvi. 
11, etc.), and is radically different from the proverb, “ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes,” etc., which was constantly in 
the mouth of those who considered themselves innocent, and 
who thereby perverted the great truth, that God visits the sins 
of the fathers upon the children who hate Him, into the false 
statement, that innocent children must atone for the sins of 
their fathers. On this, cf. also the exposition of v. 7. But 
when Schrader, following Néldeke, further remarks, “ that 
Jeremiah would hardly have said nothing whatever about God’s 
having foretold all this suffering through him,” there lies at 
the foundation of this remark the preposterous notion, that 
Jeremiah ought to have brought himself prominently forward 
in the Lamentations (supposing him to have written them), as 
one who ought not to suffer the evil under which the people were 
groaning. Such gross Pelagianism was foreign to the prophet 
Jeremiah. No one need speak, therefore, of a contradiction 
between the Lamentations and the prophecies of Jeremiah. 

As little proof is there for the assertion that the author of the 
Lamentations made use of the prophecies of Ezekiel. Niigels- 
bach and Schrader, in support of this allegation, have adduced 
only ii. 14, compared with Ezek. xii. 24, xiii. 5 f.; and ii. 15, 
compared with Ezek. xxvii. 3, xxviii. 12. Niagelsbach says: 
“The words, 8h) Nw 99 3In TRI, in ii, 14, are no doubt a 
quotation from Ezek. xii. 24, xiii. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
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23, xxi. 28, 34, xxii. 28. For it is only in these passages, 
and nowhere else in the Old Testament, that the expression 317 
§W occurs, and in combination with 95M. Moreover, *p' nz, 
in ii, 15, is an expression decidedly peculiar to Ezekiel, for it 
occurs only in Ezek. xxvii. 3 (cf. xxviii. 12), and nowhere else.” 
But the three expressions of these two passages form really too 
weak a proof that the author of the Lamentations made use of 
the prophecies of Ezekiel. Of course, as regards the mere form 
of the words, it is true that the expression ‘5' nibs 2, “she who ig 
perfect in beauty,” is found, besides Lam. ii. 15, only in Ezek. 
xxvii. 3, where the prophet says of Tyre, “Thou sayest, I am 
perfect in beauty,” and in Ezek. xxviii. 12, where it is said of 
the king of Tyre, “Thou art... ‘B* *62;” but the thing occurs 
also in Ps. 1. 2, with the unimportant change in the form of the 
words °B' 230, “ perfection of beauty,” where Zion is so desig- 
nated. Now, if we not merely gather out of the Concordance 
the expressions of like import, but also keep in view the idea pre- 
sented in ii. 15, “Is this the city yasavbad vio *BS nibs TONY?” 
and at the same time consider that the poet says this of Jeru- 
salem, there cannot be the least doubt that he did not take these 
epithets, which are applied to Jerusalem, from Ezekiel, who 
used them to designate Tyre, but that he had Ps. 1. 2 in view, 
just as the other epithet, “a joy of the whole earth,” points to Ps. 
xviii. 3. Only on the basis of these passages in the Psalms could 
he employ the expression 2N*Y, “ which they call.” Or are we 
to believe that the word 3, ndyba was originally unknown to the 
author of the Lamentations, and that he first became acquainted 
with it through Ezekiel? Nor, again, can we say that the words 
taken by Nagelsbach out of ii. 14 are “undoubtedly a quotation 
from Ezekiel,” because they do not occur in this way in any of 
the passages cited from Ezekiel. All that we can found on this 
assertion is, that in the prophecies of Jeremiah neither IY In 
nor the word-form °5A occurs; while Ezekiel not only uses 
aig fin, xii, 14, sw TIN, and NW IND, as synonymous with 
NIY 725, NY ODP, and 3?D HIN (xiii. 6-9, 23), but also says of the 
false prophets, xiii. 9-11, “They build a wall, and plaster it over 
with lime” (SBN ink o°N, xiii. 10, cf. vers. 14, 15, 18). These 
same false prophets are also called, in ver. 11, Dan ‘nb, “ those 
who plaster with lime.” But Ezekiel uses the word 8A only in 
\ 
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the meaning of “lime,” while the writer of these Lamentations 
employs it in the metaphorical sense, “ absurdity, nonsense,” in 
the same way as Jeremiah, xxiii. 13, uses 725A, “ absurdity,” of 
the prophets of Samaria. Now, just as Jeremiah has ot taken 
non from Ezekiel, where it does not occur at all (but only in 
Job i, 22, xxiv. 12), so there is as little likelihood in the opinion 
that the word 55n, in Lam. ii. 14, has been derived from Ezekiel, 
because Job vi. 6 shows that it was far from rarely used by the 
Hebrews. Nor does the non-occurrence of §¥ 7tN in Jeremiah 
afford any tenable ground for the opinion that the expression, 
as found in Lam. ii. 14, was taken from Ezekiel. The idea 
contained in 7M was not unknown to Jeremiah ; for he speaks, 
xiv. 14, of "PY fin, and in xxiii. 16 of 0350 jitn, referring to the 
false prophets, whose doings he characterizes as "P; cf. vi. 
13, viii. 10, xiv. 14, xxiii. 25f., 32, xxvii. 10, 15, xxviii. 16, 
xxix. 9, 23, 31. Further, if we consult only the text of the - 
Bible instead of the Concordance, and ponder the connection of 
thought in the separate passages, we can easily perceive why, 
instead of py (itn) mn, which is so frequent in Jeremiah, there 
is found in Lam. ii. 14, SY 7M and Siw nixgo mn. In the 
addresses in which Jeremiah warns the people of the lying 
conduct of the false prophets, who spoke merely out of their 
own heart, "PY was the most suitable expression; in Lam. ii. 
14, on the contrary, where complaint is made that the pro- 
phecies of their prophets afford no comfort to the people in 
their present distress, §}% was certainly the most appropriate 
word which the composer could select, even without a knowledge 
of Ezekiel. There can be no question, then, regarding a quota- 
tion from that prophet. But even though it were allowed that 
ii. 14 implied an actual acquaintance with chap. xii. and xiii. of 
Ezekiel, still, nothing would follow from that against the Jere- 
mianic authorship of the Lamentations. For Jeremiah uttered 
these prophecies in the sixth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin, 
ie. in the third year before the last siege, and the fifth before 
the destruction of Jerusalem; and considering the frequent 
intercourse carried on between the captives in Babylon and 
those who still remained in Judah and Jerusalem, in virtue of 
which the former even sent letters to Jerusalem (cf. Jer. xxix. 
25), some of Ezekiel’s prophecies might have become known in 
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the latter city a considerable time before the final catastrophe, 
and even reached the ears of Jeremiah. : 

With the demolition of these two arguments, the main strength 
of our opponents, in the bringing forward of proof, has been 
broken. Schrader has not adduced a single instance showing 
“the absence of certain specific Jeremianic peculiarities.” For 
“the comparatively less emphasis given to the sins of the 
people,” which is alleged in Néldeke’s note, cannot be applied — 
in support of that position, even if it were correct, in view of 
the prominence so frequently assigned to grievous sin, i. 5, 
8, 14, 18, 22, ii. 14, iii. 39, 42, iv. 6, 13, v. 7; because the 
Lamentations were not composed with the design of punishing 
the people for their sin, but were intended to comfort in their 
misery, and to raise up again, the people who had been severely 
chastised for the guilt of their sin, which was greater than the 
sin of Sodom (iv. 6). Add to this, that Schrader, by using this 
argument, contradicts himself; for he has shortly before ad- 
duced the affinity in contents, spirit, tone, and language as an 
argument to which one might appeal in support of the Jere- 
mianic authorship, and this affinity he has established by a long 
series of quotations. 

Further, the remark that “ the artificiality of form, especially 
in chap. i., ii., and iv., is unlike Jeremiah,” is correct only in so 
far as no alphabetic poems are to be found in the prophetic 
book of Jeremiah. But are we then to look for poetic com- 
positions in prophetic addresses and historical narratives? The 
remark now quoted is based on the assertion made by other 
critics, that the alphabetic arrangement of poetic compositions 
generally is a mere rhetorical work of art, and the production of 
a later but degenerate taste (Ed. Reuss and others), or a piece of 

1 The passages are the following: i. 8f., cf. with Jer. iv. 30, xiii. 217. 
26; i. 20, iv. 13 ff., with Jer. xiv. q, 18; ii. 14 with Jer. xiv. 13; i, 16, ii. 
11, iii. 48, 49, with Jer. viii. 21 ff., ix. 16 ff., xiii. 17, xiv. 17; iii. 52 with 
Jer. xv. 26f.; chap. iii. with Jer. xv. 10ff., xvii. 5ff., 14 ff., xx. 7ff., 14 ff. 
(De Wette). Further, ‘sy na nana, i. 15, ii. 18, cf. yer, xiv. 17, xlvi. li; 
inp, ii. 22, ef, Jer. iv. 25, x. 8, 10; or 11, ef. Jer. xv. 193 pon 
instead of DMM, i. 11; mp instead of my, i. 8; nid instead of NS; 
? bow, i iv. 5; ou iv. 14; ben, j ii, 14, Finally, Chaldaizing forms: pone, 
i. 4; RIVA instead of TI, iv. 1; RID, iii, 12; ayn, ii. 1; ay, i i, 14, 
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trifling unworthy of the prophet. This view has long ago been 
shown groundless; cf. Hivernick’s Hinl. iii. S. 46 ff. Even 
Hupfeld, who calls the alphabetical arrangement “ artificiality 
or trifling,” considers that it is of a kindred nature with collec- 
* tions of proverbs, and with small poems of a didactic character 
but deficient in close connection of thought; he thinks, too, that 
it may be comparatively ancient as a style of composition, and 
that it was not applied till later to other species of writing (as 
Lamentations). To this, Ed: Riehm, in the second edition of 
Hupfeld on the Psalms, i. p. 31, has added a very true remark : 
‘In lyric poetry proper, the employment of this artificial form 
is naturally and intrinsically justified only when a single funda- 
mental strain, that fills the whole soul of the poet,—deep, strong, 
and sustained,—seeks to die away in many different forms of 
chords; hence its employment in the elegy.” The application 
of this artificial form to such a purpose is perfectly justified in 
these Lamentations; and the attempt to deny that these poems 
are the work of Jeremiah, on the ground of their artificial con- 
struction, would be as great an exhibition of arbitrary conduct, 
as if any one refused to ascribe the hymn “ Befiehl du deine 
Wege” to Paul Gerhardt, or “ Wie schon leucht’ uns der Mor- 
genstern” to Philip Nicolai, on the ground of the “ artificiality” 
that manifests itself in the beginning of the verses. 

Finally, the language and the mode of representation in 
these poems certainly exhibit much that is peculiar; and we 
find in them many words, word-forms, and modes of expression, 
which do not occur in the prophecies of Jeremiah. But it 
must also be borne in mind that the Lamentations are not 
prophetic addresses intended to warn, rebuke, and comfort, but 
lyric poetry, which has its own proper style of language, and 
this different from prophetic address. Both the subject- 
matter and the poetic form of these poems, smooth though 
this is in general, necessarily resulted in this,—that through 
the prevalence of peculiar thoughts, modes of representation, 
and feelings, the language also received an impress, in words 
and modes of expression, that was peculiar to itself, and 
different from the prophetic diction of Jeremiah. The mere col- 
lection of the words, word-forms, and expressions peculiar to the 
Lamentations, and not occurring in the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
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cannot furnish irrefragable proof that the authors of the two 
writings were different, unless it be shown, at the same time, that 
the character of the language in both writings is essentially 
different, and that for the ideas, modes of representation, and 
thoughts common to both, other words and expressions are used in 
the Lamentations than those found in the prophecies of Jeremiah. 
But neither the one nor the other has been made out by Nigels- 
_ bach. After giving the long list he has prepared, which occupies 
five and a half columns, and which gives the words occurring 
in the different verses of the five chapters, he explains that he 
does not seek to lay any weight on the daf Aeyoueva, pro- 
bably because Jeremiah also has many such words; but then 
he raises the question, “ How is the fact to be accounted for, 
that Jeremiah never uses {i'2¥ or ‘18 except as divine names, 
while the latter, nevertheless, occurs fourteen times in the 
Lamentations; that Jeremiah never uses D°37, M3, Mx, M21, 
bn, TON, vba, ON NE, by, AOY, TIN, WN, ANB, OM, DY x2, nor 
ind, the relative v, or 3373 without a suffix, while all these 
expressions occur more or less frequently in the Lamentations? 
And it has been well remarked that these expressions are not of 
so specific a kind, that the fact of their not being used in the 
prophetic book, but employed in the Lamentations, might be 
explained from the nature of the contents; but they belong, 
in great measure, to what I may call the house-dress of the 
author, which he constantly wears,—which he more or less 
unconsciously and unintentionally uses.” We answer that the 
simile of the house-dress has been most unhappily chosen. 
Although the style of a writer may possibly be compared to his 
coat, yet nobody is in the habit of wearing his house-coat 
always, on Sundays and week-days, in the house and out of 
it; so, too, no writer is in the habit of using always the same 
words in prose and poetry. When we investigate the matter 
itself, we find we must, first of all, deduct fully one-third of the 
words enumerated, although these have evidently been collected 
and arranged as the most convincing proof; the words thus re- 
jected are also found in the prophetic book of Jeremiah, though 
not quite in the same grammatical form, as the note shows.’ Then 


1 For 37p2) without a suffix, iii. 45, exactly corresponds to 31pn, Jer. 
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we ask the counter question, whether words which one who 
composed five poems employs only in one of these pieces, or 
only once or twice throughout the whole, ought to be reckoned 
as his house-dress? Of the words adduced, we do not find a 
single one in all the five poems, but 4M only in iii. 2, DD xv 
only in iv. 16, 72°33 only in iii. 14 and v. 14, 7B 7¥B pal in ii. 
16 and iii. 46, tiby only in iii. 35 and 38, Fas (Niphal) only in 
chap. i. (four times). Moreover, we ask whether Jeremiah 
might not also, in lyric poems, use poetic words which could 
not be employed in homely address? But of the words enu- 
merated, 109, "5p, and ‘JW alone as a name of God, together 
with m3, belong to the poetic style! They are therefore not 
found in Jeremtiah, simply because his prophetic addresses 
are neither lyric poems, nor rise to the lyric height of pro- 
phetic address. The rest of the words mentioned are also. 
found in the Psalms especially, and in Job, as will be shown. 
in the detailed exposition. And when we go deeper into the 
matter, we find that, in the Lamentations, there is the same 
tendency to reproduce the thoughts and language of the Psalms 


vi. 1: ef. besides, ‘anpa, iv. 15,.20, with Jer. xxiii. 9 ; ABP, iv. 13, and 
Jer. vi. 6, xlvi. 21. Son wb, ii. 2, 17, 21, iii. 43, is found five times in 
Jeremiah (xiii. 14, xv. 5, xxi. 7, 1. 14, li. 3), not only in the 3d pers. per- 
fect, but also in the imperfect. Of yba there occurs the Kal, Jer. li. 34, 
and the noun yba, li, 44; from yin, the noun wn certainly is not found, 
but perhaps the verb is used in the Hiphil, Jer. xiii. 16, as the Kal in Lam. 
iv. 8,v. 16. With ROM, i, 8 and iii. 389, alternates neon, iv. 6, 22, which 
Jeremiah frequently uses. Of poe, the participle opie’ certainly is not 
found in Jeremiah, but the adj. new is found in Jer. xii. 11, as in Lam. 
v. 8; and the Niphal of the verb i in Jer. iv. 9 and xzxiii. 10, a8 in Lam. 
iv. B Lastly, neither is ; my wholly wanting in Jeremiah; for in xxii. . 
, 16 we are to read "2, miser, although the noun Y and the verb are not 
met with in his book. , 

1 Woy as a name of God (iii. 35 and 38), besides Isa. xiv. 14, is found 
only in poetic pieces, Num. xxvi. 16, Deut. xxxii. 8, and about twenty 
times in the Psalms ; TS used by itself, except in direct addresses to God 
and interviews ih Him, occurs in the Psalms about forty times, and also 
in the addresses of particular prophets, composed i in the loftier style, par- 
ticularly Isaiah and Amos ; lastly, 3°33, in ili. 14, occurs as a reminiscence 
of Job xxx. 9, and in the Pealms and hymns, Isa. xxxviii. 20, and Hab. 
iii. 10. 
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(especially those describing the psalmist’s sufferings) and of the 
book of Job, that characterizes the prophecies of Jeremiah, in 
the use he makes of Deuteronomy and the writings of earlier 
prophets. Another peculiarity of Jeremiah’s style is seen in 
the fact that the composer of the Lamentations, like Jeremiah 
in his addresses, repeats himself much, not merely in his ideas, 
but also in his words: e.g., 20M N? occurs four times, of which 
three instances are in chap. ii. (vers. 2, 17, 21) and one in 
iii, 43; OND (and TiN) also occurs four times (i. 7, 10, 11, 
ii. 4), and M28) as frequently (i. 4, 8, 11, 21); 73 is found five 
times (i. 4, 5, 12, iii. 32, 33), but in all the other Old Testa- 
ment writings only thrice; and Jeremiah also uses fi. four 
times, while, of all the other prophets, Isaiah is the only one. 
who employs it, and this he does twice. 

These marks may be sufficient of themselves to show unmis- 
takeably that the peculiarity of the prophet as an author is 
also found in the Lamentations, and that nothing can be dis- 
covered showing a difference of language in the expression of 
thoughts common to both writings. But this will be still more 
evident if we consider, finally, the similarity, both as regards 
the subjects of thought and the style of expression, exhibited in 
a considerable number of instances in which certain expressions 
characteristic of Jeremiah are also found in Lamentations: 
e.g., the frequent employment of 12¥ and ‘By N32 73¥, ii. 11, 13, 
iii. 47, 48, iv. 10, cf. with Jer. iv. 6, 20, vi. 1, 14, viii. 11, 
21, x. 19, xiv. 17, etc.; D3BD "Nab, ii. "02, with 20D niin, 
Jer. vi. 25, xx. 3, 10, xlvi. 5, xlix. 29; (8%, or) Ayo i ny ny, 
i. 16, ii. 18, iii, 48, ii, 11, ef. with Jer. viii. 23, ix. 17, 
sili, 17, xiv. 17; phe ‘1%, iii, 14, with phbd ‘N%, Jer. xx. 7; 
nb) NB, iii. 47, as in Jer ala 43.° Cf. also ‘the note on 
p- 345, after the passages quoted by De Wette. Pareau, then, 
.had good reason when, long ago, he pointed out the peculiari- 
ties of Jeremiah in the style of the Lamentations; and only a 
superficial criticism can assert against this, that the existing 
coincidences find a sufficient explanation in the assumption that, 
speaking generally, the two books were composed at the same 
period.’ We therefore close this investigation, after having 


1 Pareau has discussed this question very well in the Observait. general., 
prefixed to his Commentary, § 6-8, and concludes with this result: Non 
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proved that the tradition which ascribes the Lamentations to 
the prophet Jeremiah as their author is as well-founded as any 
ancient historical tradition whatever. 

Time or ComposiTion.—From the organic connection of 
the five poems, as shown above, it follows of itself that they 
cannot have proceeded from different authors, nor originated at 
different periods, but were composed at brief intervals, one after 
the other; not long after the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
fall of the kingdom of Judah, and in the order in which they 
have been transmitted to us. What gives special support to 
this conclusion is the circumstance that, throughout these 
Lamentatidhs, there is no possibility of mistaking the expression 
of grief, still fresh in the writer’s mind, over the horrors of 
that fearful catastrophe. The assumption, however, that the 
prophet, in the picture he draws, had before his eyes the ruins 
of the city, and the misery of those who had been left behind, 
cannot be certainly made out from a consideration of the con- 
‘tents of the poems. But there seems to be no doubt that 
Jeremiah composed them in the interval between the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and his involuntary departure to Egypt. 
There is no tenable ground for the confident assertion of Ewald, 
that they were composed in Egypt; for the passages, i. 3, iv. 
18 f., v. 5, 9, do not mean that the writer was then living among 
the fugitives who had fled in such vast multitudes to Egypt, 
partly before and partly after the destruction of the city. 

PosITION OF THE LAMENTATIONS IN THE Canon.—The 
separation of the Lamentations from the book of the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, and their reception into the third division of the 
Old Testament canon (the Kethubim),—which Kalkschmidt and 
Thenius, in complete misunderstanding of the principle on which 
the tripartition of the canon is founded, would bring to bear as an 
argument against their having been composed by Jeremiah,—are 


tantum regnant in Threnis varii illi characteres, quos stilo Jeremizx proprios 
esse vidimus, verum etiam manifesto cernitur in eorum scriptore animus tener, 
lenis, ad quevis tristia facile commotus ac dolorem xgre ferens. Quod autem 
in tis frequentius observetur, quam in sermonibus Jeremizx propheticis, dictionis 
sublimitas et brevitas majorque imaginum copia et pulchritudo, atque concep- 
tuum vis et intentio : illud viz aliter fiert potuisse agnoscemus, si ad argumentt 
naturam attendamus, quo vehementur affict debuerit Jeremias ; etc., p. 40. 
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fully accounted for by their subjective, lyric contents ; in conse- 
quence of this they differ essentially from the prophecies, and 
take their place alongside of the Psalms and other productions 
of sacred poesy. This position of theirs among the Kethubim 
must be considered (against Bleek) as the original one; their 
arrangement by the side of the prophetic writings of Jeremiah 
in the LXX. and Vulgate, which Luther [as well as the trans- 
lators of the “ authorized” English version] has retained, must 
have originated with the Alexandrine translators, who could 
not understand the arrangement of the Hebrew canon, and 
who afterwards, in order to make the number of the books of 
the Bible the same as that of the letters of the alphabet (twenty- 
two), counted the Lamentations as forming one book with the 
prophecies of Jeremiah. That this arrangement and enume- 
ration of the Lamentations, observed by the Hellenists, deviated 
from the tradition of the Jews of Palestine, may be perceived 
from the remark of Jerome, in his Prol. galeat., regarding this 
mode of reckoning: guamquam nonnulli Ruth et Cynoth inter 
hagiographa scriptitent, et hos libros in suo putent numero suppu- 
tandos. Their arrangement in the series of the five Megilloth 
(rolls appointed to be read on certain annual feast-days and 
memorial-days) in our editions of the Hebrew Bible was not 
fixed till a later period, when, according to the ordinance in the 
synagogal liturgy, the Lamentations were appointed to be read 
on the ninth of the month Ab, as the anniversary of the de- 
struction of the temples of Solomon and of Herod. [Cf. Herzog’s 
Real-Encykl. xv. 310.] 

The importance of the Lamentations, as a part of the canon, 
does not so much consist in the mere fact that they were com- 
posed by Jeremiah, and contain outpourings of sorrow on 
_ different occasions over the misery of his people, as rather in 
their being an evidence of the interest with which Jeremiah, 
in the discharge of his functions as a prophet, continued to 
watch over the ruins of Jerusalem. In these Lamentations he 
seeks not merely to give expression to the sorrow of the people 
that he may weep with them, but by his outpour of complaint 
to rouse his fellow-countrymen to an acknowledgment of God’s 
justice in this visitation, to keep them from despair under the 
burden of unutterable woe, and by teaching them how to give 
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due submission to the judgment that has befallen them, to lead 
once more to God those who would not let themselves be 
brought to Him through his previous testimony regarding that 
judgment while it was yet impending. The Jewish synagogue 
has recognised and duly estimated the importance of the 
‘Lamentations in these respects, by appointing that the book 
should be read on the anniversary of the destruction of the 
temple. A like appreciation has been made by the Christian 
Church, which, rightly perceiving that the Israelitish com- 
munity is the subject in these poems, attributed to them a 
reference to the church militant; and, viewing the judgment 
on the people of God as a prophecy of the judgment that came 
on Him who took the sins of the whole world upon Himself, it 
has received a portion of the Lamentations into the ritual for 
the Passion Week, and concludes each of these lessons with the 
words, “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, convertere ad Dominum, Deum 
tuum.” Cf. The Passion Week in its Ceremonies and Prayers, 
Spires 1856, and the Oficium hebdomade sancte, a reprinted 
extract from Dr. Reischl’s Passionale, Miinich 1857. The 
motives for this choice are so far set forth by Allioli (in Neu- 
mann, ii. S. 486) in the following terms: “The church wished 
believers to see, in the great punishments which God had 
ordained against Jerusalem by the instrumentality of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the still more severe chastisement that God has 
brought on Israel after the dreadful murder of the Messias. 
She seeks to bewail the unhappy condition of the blinded nation, 
once favoured with the divine revelation. In the fall of Jeru- 
salem, she seeks to deplore the evil that has come on herself 
from external and internal foes, the persecution of brother by 
brother, the havoc made by false teachers, the looseness of 
opinions, the sad advances made by indifference in matters of 
faith and by the corruption of morals. In the devastation and 
the penalties inflicted on Jerusalem, she wishes to present for 
consideration the destruction which comes on every soul that 
dies the death in sins. In the condition of the ruined city and 
the homeless nation, she seeks to make men bewail the homeless 
condition of the whole race, who have fallen into decay and - 
disorder through Adam’s sin. And lastly, in the nation visited 

with punishment, she seeks to set forth Jesus Christ Himself, 
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in so far as He has become the substitute of all men, and 
suffered for their sins.” This display of all these references is 
sadly deficient in logical arrangement ; but it contains a precious 
kernel of biblical truth, which the Evangelical Church’ has 
endeavoured in many ways to turn to advantage. Regarding 
the adaptations of the Lamentations made for liturgical use in 
the Evangelical Church, see particulars in Schdberlein, Schatz 
des liturgischen Chor- und Gremeindegesanges, ii. S. 444 ff. 

As to the commentaries on the Lamentations, see Keil’s 
Manual of Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. i. p. 508 
(Clark’s Foreign Theol. Library]. To the list of works therein 
given are to be appended, as later productions, Ewald’s recent 
treatment of the book in the third edition of the Dichter des 
A. Bundes (1866), i. 2, where the Lamentations have been 
inserted among the Psalms, S. 321 ff.; Wilh. Engelhardt, die. 
Klagel. Jerem. iibersetzt. 1867; Ernst Gerlach, die Klagel. erkl. 
1868; and Nagelsbach, in Lange’s series of commentaries 
(Clark’s English edition), 1868. 


lie. the “ United Evangelical Church” of Germany, the National Pro- 
testant Church, which was formed by the coalition of the Lutheran and 
Reformed (or Calvinistic) communions. This union began in Prussia in 
1817, and was gradually effected in other German states. But many 
staunch adherents of the old distinctive (Augsburg and Helvetic) Con- 
fessions endured persecution rather than consent to enter the ‘‘ United” 
Church. The liturgy was framed under the special direction of the Prussian 
king in 1821, and after some alterations were made on it, appointed by a 
royal decree, in 1830, to be used in all the churches.—Tr. 
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CHAP. I.—SORROW AND WAILING OVER THE FALL OF 
JERUSALEM AND JUDAH. 


1 'Alas! how she sits alone, the city [that was] full of people ! 
She has become like a widow, [that was] great among the nations ; 
The princess among provinces has become a vassal. 
2 She weeps bitterly through the night, and her tears are upon her cheek ; 
She has no comforter out of all her lovers : 
All her friends have deceived her ; they have become enemies to her. 
8 Judah is taken captive out of affliction, and out of much servitude ; 
She sitteth among the nations, she hath found no rest ; 
All those who pursued her overtook her in the midst of her distresses. 
4 The ways of Zion mourn, for want of those who went up to the appointed 
feast ; 
All her gates are waste ; her priests sigh ; 
Her virgins are sad, and she herself is in bitterness. 
5 Her enemies have become supreme; those who hate her are at ease ; 
For Jahveh hath afflicted her because of the multitude of her trans- 
gressions : 
Her young children have gone into captivity before the oppressor. 
6 And from the daughter of Zion all her honour has departed ; 
Her princes, have become like harts [that] have found no pasture, 
And have gone without strength before the pursuer. 


1 Keil has attempted, in his German translation of this and the next 
three chapters, to reproduce something of the alphabetic acrosticism of the 
original (see above, p. 337); but he has frequently been compelled, in 
consequence, to give something else than a faithful reproduction of the 
Hebrew. It will be observed that his example has not been followed here ; 
but his peculiar renderings have generally been given, except where these 
peculiarities were evidently caused by the self-imposed restraint now men- 
tioned. He himself confesses, in two passages omitted from the present 
translation (pp. 591 and 600 of the German original), that for the sake of 
reproducing the alphabeticism, he has been forced to deviate from a strict 
translation of the ideas presented in the Hebrew.—TRr. 
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7 In the days of her affliction and her persecutions, 
Jerusalem remembers all her pleasant things which have been from the 
days of old: 
When her people fell by the hand of the oppressor, and there was none 
to help her, 
Her oppressors saw her,—they laughed at her times of rest. 
8 Jerusalem hath sinned grievously, therefore she hath become an abomi- 
nation : 
All those who honoured her despise her, because they have seen her 
nakedness ; 
And she herself sighs, and turns backward. 
9 Her filth is on her flowing skirts ; she remembered not her latter end ; 
And so she sank wonderfully : she has no comforter. 
“OQ Jahveh, behold my misery!” for the enemy hath boasted. 

10 The oppressor hath spread out his hand upon all her precious things ; 
For she hath seen [how] the heathen have come into her sanctuary, 
[Concerning] whom Thou didst command that they should not enter 

into Thy community. 

11 All her people [have been] sighing, seeking bread ; 

They have given their precious things for bread, to revive their soul. 
See, O Jahveh, and consider that I am become despised. 

12 [Is it] nothing to you, all ye that pass along the way ? : 
Consider, and see if there be sorrow like my sorrow which is done to me, 
Whom Jahveh hath afflicted in the day of the burning of His anger. 

13 From above He sent fire in my bones, so that it mastered them ; 

He hath spread a net for my feet, He hath turned me back ; 
He hath made me desolate and ever languishing. 

14 The yoke of my transgressions hath been fastened to by His hand ; 

They have interwoven themselves, they have come up on my neck; it 
hath made my strength fail : 

The Lord hath put me into the hands of [those against whom] I cannot 
rise up. 

15 The Lord hath removed all my strong ones in my midst ; 

He hath proclaimed a festival against me, to break my young men in 
pieces : 
The Lord hath trodden the wine-press for the virgin daughter of Judah. 

16 Because of these things I weep ; my eye, my eye runneth down [with] 

: water, 
Because a comforter is far from me, one to refresh my soul ; 
My children are destroyed, because the enemy hath prevailed. 

17 Zion stretcheth forth her hands, [yet] there is none to comfort her ; 

Jahveh hath commanded concerning Jacob ; his oppressors are round 
about him : 
Jerusalem hath beegiia an abomination among them. 

18 Jahveh is righteous, for I have rebelled against His mouth. 

Hear now, all ye peoples, and behold my sorrow ; 
My virgins and my young men are gone into captivity. 
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19 I called for my lovers, [but] they have deceived me; 
My priests and my elders expired in the city, 
When they were seeking bread for themselves, that they might revive 
their spirit. 
20 Behold, O Jahveh, how distressed I am! my bowels are moved ; 
My heart is turned within me, for I was very rebellious : 
Without, the sword bereaveth [me]; within, [it is] like death. 
21 They have heard that I sigh, I have no comforter : 
All mine enemies have heard of my trouble; they are glad because Thou 
hast done it. 
Thou bringest the day [that] Thou hast proclaimed, that they may be 
like me. 
22 Let all their wickedness come before Thee, 
: And do to them as Thou hast done to me because of all my trans- 
gressions ; 
For my sighs are many and my heart is faint. 


The poem begins with a doleful meditation on the deeply 
degraded state into which Jerusalem has fallen; and in the first 
half (vers. 1-11), lament is made over the sad condition of the 
unhappy city; which, forsaken by all her friends, and persecuted 
by enemies, has lost all her glory, and, finding no comforter 
in her misery, pines in want and disesteem. In the second half 
(vers. 12-22), the city herself is introduced, weeping, and giving 
expression to her sorrow over the evil determined against her 
because of her sins. Both portions are closely connected. On 
the one hand, we find, even in vers. 9 and 11, tones of lamen- 
tation, like sighs from the city, coming into the description of 
her misery, and preparing the way for the introduction of her 
lamentation in vers. 12-22 ; on the other hand, her sin is men- 
tioned even so early as in vers. 5 and 8 as the cause of her 
misfortune, and the transition thus indicated from complaint 
to the confession of guilt found in the second part. This 
transition is‘made in ver. 17 by means of a kind of meditation 
on the cheerless and helpless condition of the city. The second 
half of the poem is thereby divided into two equal portions, and 
in such a manner that, while in the former of these (vers. 
12-16) it is complaint ‘that prevails, and the thought of guilt 
comes forward only in ver..14, in the latter (vers. 18-22) the 
confession of God’s justice and of sin in the speaker becomes 
most prominent; and the repeated mention of misery and op- 
pression rises into an entreaty for deliverance from the misery, 
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and the hope that the Lord will requite all evil on the 
enemy. 

Vers. 1-11. Doleful consideration and description of the die: 
honour that has befallen Jerusalem. In these verses the pro- 
phet, in the name of the godly, pours out his heart before the 
Lord. The dreadful turn that things have taken is briefly 
declared in ver. 1 in two clauses, which set forth the fall of 
Jerusalem from its former glory into the depths of disgrace 
and misery, in such a way that the verse contains the subject 
unfolded in the description that follows. We have deviated 
from the Masoretic pointing, and arranged the verse into three 
members, as in the succeeding verses, which nearly throughout 
form tristichs, and have been divided into two halves by means 
of the Athnach; but we agree with the remark of Gerlach, 
“that, according to the sense, D2> ANN and not MyBPXD NMA is 
the proper antithesis to 0432 N33.” 3" is here, as in ii. 1, iv. 
1, 2, an expression of complaint mingled with astonishment ; so 
in Jer. xlviii. 17, Isa.i.21. ‘She sits solitary” (cf. Jer. xv. 
17) is intensified by “she has become like a widow.” Her 
sitting alone is a token of deep sorrow (cf. Neh. i. 4), and, as 
applied to a city, is a figure of desolation; cf. Isa. xxvii. 10. 
Here, however, the former reference is the main one; for 
Jerusalem is personified as a woman, and, with regard to its 
numerous population, is viewed as the mother of a great multi- 
tude of children. ‘M2. is a form of the construct state, 
lengthened by Yod compaginis, found thrice in this verse, and 
also in Isa. i. 21, elegiac composition; such forms are used, in 
general, only in poetry that preserves and affects the antique 
‘style, and reproduces its peculiar ring.’ According to the two- 
fold meaning of 21 (much and great), ‘N21 in the first clause 
designates the multiplicity, multitude of the population ; in the 


1 On the different views regarding the origin and meaning of this Yod 
compaginis, cf. Fr. W. M. Philippi, Wesen u. Ursprung des Status constr. im 
Hebr. S. 96ff. This writer (S. 152 ff.) takes it to be the remnant of a - 
primitive Semitic noun-inflexion, which has been preserved only in a num- 
ber of composite proper names of ancient origin [e.g. PIv2n, etc.]; in 
the words aN, TN, and on, in which it has become fused with the third 
radical into a ‘long ‘Vowel; and elsewhere only between two words standing 
in the construct relation [see Ges. § 90; Ewald, § 211). 
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second, the greatness or dignity of the position that Jerusalem 
assumed among the nations, corresponding to the nimp2 ‘My, 
“a princess among the provinces.” 2"), from {"1 (properly, the 
circuit of judgment or jurisdiction), is the technical expression 
for the provinces of the empires in Asia (cf. Esth. i. 1, 22, etc.), 
and hence, after the exile, was used of Judah, Ezra ii. 1, Neh. 
vii. 6, and in 1 Kings xx. 17 of the districts in the kingdom of 
Israel. Here, however, Nis*199 are not the circuits or districts 
of Judah (Thenius), but the provinces of the heathen nations 
rendered subject to the kingdom of Israel under David and 
Solomon (corresponding to 5%37), as in Eccles. ii. 8. Jerusalem 
was formerly a princess among the provinces, during the flour- 
ishing period of the Jewish kingdom under David and Solomon. 
The writer keeps this time before his mind, in order to depict 
the contrast between the past and present. The city that once 
ruled over nations and provinces has now become but dependent 
on others, 0D (the derivation of which is disputed) does not 
mean soccage or tribute, but the one who gives wvccage service, a 
soccager; see on Ex. i. 11 and 1 Kings iv.6. The words, “The 
princess has become a soccager,” signify nothing more than, 
“She who once ruled over peoples and countries has now fallen 
-into abject servitude,” and are not (with Thenius) to be held as 
“referring to the fact that the remnant that has been left 
behind, or those also of the former inhabitants of the city who 
have returned home, have been set to harder Jabour by the 
conquerors.” When we find the same writer inferring from 
this, that these words presuppose a state of matters in which 
the country round Jerusalem has been for some time previously 
under the oppression of Chaldean officers, and moreover holding 
the opinion that the words “how she sits...” could only 
have been written by one who had for a considerable period 
been looking on Jerusalem in its desolate condition, we can 
only wonder at such an utter want of power to understand 
poetic language.—Ver. 2. In this sorrow of hers she has not 
a single comforter, since all her friends from whom she could 
expect consolation have become faithless to her, and turned 
enemies. 330 123, “ weeping she weeps,” i.e. she weeps very 
much, or bitterly, not continually (Meier); the inf. abs. before 
the verb does not express the continuation, but the intensity of 
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the action [Gesenius, § 131, 3, a; Ewald, § 312]. >a, “in the 
night,” not “on into the night” (Ewald). The weeping by 
night does not exclude, but includes, weeping by day; cf. ii. 18f. 
Night is mentioned as the time when grief and sorrow are wont 
to give place to sleep. When tears do not cease to flow even 
during the night, the sorrow must be overwhelming. The fol- 
lowing clause, “and her tears are upon her cheek,” serves merely 
to intensify, and must not be placed (with Thenius) in antithesis 
to what precedes: “ while her sorrow shows itself most violently 
during the loneliness of the night, her cheeks are yet always 
wet with tears (even during the day).” But the greatness of 
this sorrow of heart is due to the fact that she has no comforter, 
—a thought which is repeated in vers. 9, 16, 17, and 21. For 
her friends are faithless, and have become enemies. ‘ Lovers” 
and “friends” are the nations with which Jerusalem made 
alliances, especially Egypt (cf. Jer. ii. 36 f.); then the smaller 
nations round about,—Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Pheenicians, with which Zedekiah had conspired against the 
king of Babylon, Jer. xxvii. 3. Testimony is given in Ps. 
exxxvii. 7 to the hostile dealing on the part of the Edomites 
against Judah at the destruction of Jerusalem; and Ezekiel 
(chap. xxv. 3, 6) charges the Ammonites and Tyrians with 
having shown malicious delight over the fall of Jerusalem; but 
the hostility of the Moabites is evident from the inimical 
behaviour of their King Baalis towards Judah, mentioned in 
Jer. xl. 14. 

With ver. 3 begins the specific account of the misery over 
which Jerusalem sorrows so deeply. Judah has gone into 
exile, but she does not find any rest there among the nations. 
“Judah” is the population not merely of Jerusalem, but of 
the whole kingdom, whose deportation is bewailed by Jerusalem 
as the mother of the whole country. Although 7737 designates 
the people, and not the country, it is construed as a feminine, 
because the inhabitants are regarded as the daughter of the 
land; cf. Ewald, § 174, } [and Gesenius, § 107, 4, a]. ‘0 ‘299 
has been explained, since J. D. Michaelis, by most modern 
expositors (Rosenmiiller, Maurer, Ewald, Thenius, Nigelsbach), 
and previously by Calvin, as referring to the cause of the 
emigration, “ from (because of) misery and much servitude ;” 
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and in harmony with this view, 7 nna has been understood, 
not of the deportation of Judah into exile, but of the voluntary 
emigration of the fugitives who sought to escape from the 
power of the Chaldeans by fleeing into foreign countries, partly 
before and partly after the destruction of Jerusalem. But this 
interpretation neither agrees with the meaning of the words 
nor the context. Those fugitives cannot be designated 
“ Judah,” because, however numerous one may think they 
were, they formed but a fraction of the inhabitants of Judah: 
the flower of the nation had been carried off to Babylon into 
exile, for which the usual word is 752. The context also re- 
quires us to refer the words to involuntary emigration into exile. 
For, in comparison with this, the emigration of fugitives to 
different countries was so unimportant a matter that the writer 
could not possibly have beén silent regarding the deportation of 
the people, and placed this secondary consideration in the fore- 
ground as the cause of the sorrow. ‘2¥® is not to be taken in 
a causal sense, for {2 simply denotes the coming out of a certain 
condition, “ out of misery,” into which Judah had fallen through 
the occupation of the country, first by Pharaoh-Necho, then by 
the Chaldeans; and "73y 35 does not mean “much service,” 
but “much labour.” For 73y does not mean “service” 
(=m2), but “labour, work, business,” e.g. 9289 M3Y, “the 
service of the king,” i.e. the service to be rendered to the king 
in the shape of work (1 Chron. xxvi. 30), and the labour con- 
nected with public worship (1 Chron. ix. 13, xxviii. 14, etc.) ; 
here, in connection with ‘23, it means severe labour and toil 
which the people had to render, partly for the king, that he 
might get ready the tribute imposed on the country, and partly 
to defend the country and the capital against those who sought 
to conquer them. Although Judah had wandered out from a 
condition of misery and toil into exile, yet even there she found 
no rest among the nations, just as Moses had already predicted 
to the faithless nation, Deut. xxviii. 65. All her pursuers find 
her OYO1 (3, inter angustias (Vulgate). This word denotes 
“straits,” narrow places where escape is impossible (Ps. cxvi. 
38, cxviii. 5), or circumstances in life from which no escape can 
be found.—Ver. 4. Zion (i.e. Jerusalem, as the holy city) is 
laid waste; feasts and rejoicing have disappeared from it. 
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“The ways of Zion” are neither the streets of Jerusalem 
(Rosenmiiller), which are called niin, nor the highways or 
main roads leading to Zion from different directions (Thenius, 
who erroneously assumes that the temple, which was situated 
on Moriah, together with its fore-courts, could only be reached 
through Zion), but the roads or highways leading to Jerusalem. 
These are “mourning,” i.e., in plain language, desolate, deserted, 
because there -are no longer any going up to Jerusalem to 
observe the feasts. For this same reason the gates of Zion 
(i.e. the city gates) are also in ruins, because there is no longer 
any one going out and in through them, and men no longer 
assemble there. The reason why the priests and the virgins 
are here conjoined as representatives of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem is, that lamentation is made over the cessation of 
the religious feasts. The virgins are here considered as those 
who enlivened the national festivals by playing, singing, and 
dancing: Jer. xxxi. 13; Ps. lxviii. 26; Judg. xxi. 19, 21; 
Ex. xv. 20. ni22 (Niphal of 73) is used here, as in Zeph. ii. 
13, of sorrow over the cessation of the festivals. Following 
the arbitrary rendering, ayouevor, of the LXX., Ewald would 
alter the word in the text into ni33, “carried captive.” But 
there is no necessity for this: he does not observe that this 
rendering does not harmonize with the parallelism of the 
clauses, and that 313 means to drive away, but not to lead 
captive. TM, “and she (Zion) herself” is in bitterness (cf. 
Ruth i. 13, 20), te. she feels bitter sorrow. In vers. 6, 7, 
are mentioned the causes of this grief—Ver. 5. Her adver- 
saries or oppressors, in relation to her, have become the head 
(and Judah thus the tail), as was threatened, Deut. xxviii. 44 ; 
whereas, according to ver. 13 in that same address of Moses, 
the reverse was intended. Her enemies, knowing that their 
power is supreme, and that Judah has been completely van- 
quished, are quite at ease, secure (1¥, cf. Jer. xii. 1). This 
unhappy fate Zion has brought on herself through the mul- 
titude of her own transgressions. Her children (D*>biy, chil- 
' dren of tender age) are driven away by the enemy like a flock. 
The comparison to a flock of lambs is indicated by "BD. ‘But 

1 See, however, 1 Sam. xx. 2, with Keil’s own rendering, and Isa. xx. 4, 
with Delitzsch’s translation.—Tr. 
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Zion has not merely lost what she loves most (the tender 
children), but all her glory ; so that even her princes, enfeebled 
by hunger, cannot escape the pursuers, who overtake them and 
' make them prisoners. Like deer that find no pasture, they 
flee exhausted before the pursuer. O°82 has been rendered 
és xpiod by the LXX., and ut arietes by the Vulgate; hence 
Kalkschmidt, Bottcher (Aehreni. S. 94), and Thenius would . 
read D°83, against which Rosenmiiller has remarked: per- 
peram, nam hirct non sunt fugacia animalia, sed cervi. Raschi 
had already indicated the point of the comparison in the words, 
quibus nulle vires sunt ad effugiendum, fame eorum robore 
debilitato. The objections raised against D'S as the correct 
reading are founded on the erroneous supposition that the 
subject treated of is the carrying away of the princes into 
exile; and that for the princes, in contrast with the young, 
no more suitable emblem could be chosen than the ram. But 
117 does not mean “the driver,” him who leads or drives the 
captives into exile, but “the pursuer,’ who runs after the 
fugitive and seeks to catch him. The words treat of the 
capture of the princes: the flight of the king and his princes 
at the taking of Jerusalem (2 Kings xxv. 3 f.) hovered before 
the writer’s mind. For such a subject, the comparison of the 
fugitive princes to starved or’badly fed rams is inappropriate ; 
but it is suitable enough to compare them with harts which had 
lost all power to run, because they had been unable to find 
-any pasture, and no-Noa (without strength, i.e. in weakness) 
are pursued and caught. 

The loss of all her magnificence (ver: 7) brings to the 
remembrance of the sorrowing city, in her trouble, the former 
days of her now departed glory. “Jerusalem” is not the totality 
of those who are carried away (Thenius), but the city personi- 
fied as the daughter of Zion (cf. ver. 6). ‘The days of her 
affliction,” etc., is not the direct object of “remembers,” as 
Pareau and Kalkschmidt assume, with the LXX.; the object 
is “all her pleasant things.” If “the days of her affliction” 

‘ were also intended to be the object, “all her pleasant things” 
would be preceded by the copula 1, which Pareau indeed 
supplies, but arbitrarily. Moreover, the combination of the 
days of misery with the glory of bygone days is inappropriate, 
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because Jerusalem feels her present misery directly, and does 
not need first to call them to remembrance. “ The days of her 
affliction,” etc., is the accusative of duration. Living through 
the times of her adversity, Jerusalem thinks of former happy 
times, and this remembrance increases her sorrow. O19 
occurs only here, in iii. 19 and in Isa. lviii. 7: in meaning it is 
connected with 3%, vagari, and signifies roaming,—not volun- 
. tary, but compulsory,—rejection, persecution; while the adjective 
oN», found in Isaiah, is, as regards its form, taken from 179, 
which is cognate with 339. O” ND or o*WOND (ver. 11, Kethib) 
is perhaps used in a-more general sense than O™IDN0, ii. 4 and 
i. 11 (Qeri), and signifies what is costly, splendid, viz. gracious 
gifts, both of a temporal and spiritual kind, which Israel for- 
merly possessed, while DN signifies costly treasures. ‘ The 
days of old” are the times of Moses and Joshua, of David 
and Solomon. In the words, “when her people fell,” etc., 
the days of misery are more exactly specified. The suffix in 
Mm) refers to Jerusalem. OM¥ are the foes into whose power 
Jerusalem fell helplessly, not specially the escorts of those 
who were carried away (Thenius). They made a mockery 
of her O'nav, This word is dm. rey. It is not identical in 
meaning with ninaw, sabbata (Vulgate, Luther, etc.), though 
connected with it; nor does it signify deletiones, destructions 
(Gesenius), but cessationes. This last rendering, however, is 
not to be taken according to the explanation of Rosenmiiller: 
quod cessasset omnis ille decor, quit nominatus este ante, princi- 
patus et prosper rerum status ; but rather as L. Capellus in his 
nott. crit. expresses it: quod nunc terra ejus deserta jacet nec 
colitur et quasi cessat et feriatur, though he does not quite 
exhaust the meaning. As Gerlach rightly remarks, the ex- 
pression is “evidently used with reference to the threatenings 
given in the law, Lev. xxvi. 34, 35, that the land would ob- 
serve its Sabbaths,—that it will keep them during the whole 
period of the desolation, when Israel is in the land of his 
enemies.” We must not, however, restrict the reference 
merely to the uncultivated state of the fields, but extend it so 
that it shall be applied to cessation from all kinds of employ- 
ment, even those connected with the worship of God, which 
were necessary for the hallowing of the Sabbath. The mockery 
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of enemies does not apply to the Jewish celebration of the - 
Sabbath (to which Grotius refers the words), but to the ces- 
sation of the public worship of the Lord, inasmuch as the 
heathen, by destroying Jerusalem and the temple, fancied 
they had not only put an end to the worship of the God of the 
Jews, but also conquered the God of Israel as a helpless 
national deity, and made a mock of Israel’s faith in Jahveh as 
the only true God.—Ver. 8 f. But Jerusalem has brought this 
unutterable misery on herself through her grievous sins. OXDF 
is intensified. by the noun DN, instead of the inf. abs., as in 
Jer. xlvi. 5. Jerusalem has sinned grievously, and therefore 
has become an object of aversion. 12 does not mean eis 
addov (LXX.), or instabilis (Vulgate); nor is it, with the 
Chaldee, Raschi, and most of the ancient expositors, to be 
derived from 133: we must rather, with modern expositors, 
regard it as a lengthened form of 73, which indeed is the 
reading given in twenty codices of Kennicott. Regarding 
these forms, cf. Ewald, § 84,4. 12 (prop. what one should 
flee from) signifies in particular the uncleanness of the men- 
strual discharge in women, Ley. xii. 2, 5, etc.; then the un- 
cleanness of a woman in this condition, Lev. xv. 19, etc.; here 
it is transferred to Jerusalem, personified as such an unclean 
woman, and therefore shunned. >t, the Hiphil of oor (as to 
the form, cf. Ewald, § 114, ¢), occurs only in this passage, and 
signifies to esteem lightly, the opposite of 123, to esteem, value 
highly; hence bir, « despised,” ver. 11, as in Jer. xv. 19. 
Those who formerly esteemed her—her friends, and those who 
honoured her, i.e. her allies—now despise her, because they 
have seen her nakedness. The nakedness of Jerusalem means 
her sins and vices that have now come to the light. She her- 
self also, through the judgment that has befallen her, has come 
to see the infamy of her deeds, sighs over them, and turns 
away for shame, i.e. withdraws from the people so that they 
may no longer look on her in her shame. In ver. 9 the figure 
of uncleanness is further developed. Her uncleanness sticks to 
the hems or skirts of her garment. “Nb is the defilement 
caused by touching a person or thing Levitically unclean, Lev. 
v. 3, vii. 21; here, therefore, it means defilement by sins and 
crimes. This has now been revealed by the judgment, because 
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she did not think of her end. These words point to the warn- 
ing given in the song of Moses, Deut. xxxii. 29: “If they 
were wise, they would understand this (that apostasy from the 
Lord brings heavy punishment after it), they would think of 
their end,” i.e. the evil issue of continued resistance to God’s 
commands. But the words are especially a quotation from 
Isa. xlvii. 7, where they are used of Babylon, that thought she 
would always remain mistress, and did not think of the end of 
her pride; therefore on her also came the sentence, “Come 
down from thy glory, sit in the dust,” Isa. xlvii. 1, cf. Jer. 
xlviii. 18. Jerusalem has now experienced this also; she has 
come.down wonderfully, or fallen from the height of her glory 
into the depths of misery and disgrace, where she has none to 
comfort her, and is constrained to sigh, “O Lord, behold my 
misery!” These words are to be taken as a sigh from the 
daughter of Zion, deeply humbled through shame and repent- 
ance for her sins. This is required by the whole tenor of the 
words, and confirmed by a comparison with vers. 11 and 20. 
DNB is used adverbially ; cf. Ewald, § 204, 6 [Gesenius, § 100, 
2,6]. There is no need for supplying anything after "39, cf. 
Jer. xlviii. 26, 42, Dan. viii. 4, 8, 11, 25, although nivvyd ori- 
ginally stood with it, e.g. Joel ii. 20; cf. Ewald, § 122, c [and 
Gesenius’ Lexicon, 8.v.93]. The clause on ‘2, which assigns 
the reason, refers not merely to the sighing of Jerusalem, but 
also to the words, “and she came down wenderfully.” The 
boasting of the enemy shows itself in the regardless, arrogant 
treatment not merely of the people and their property, but also 
of their holy things. This is specially mentioned in ver. 10. 
The enemy has spread out his hand over all her jewels (N’12ND, 
the costly treasures of Jerusalem which were plundered), and 
even forced into the sanctuary of the Lord to spoil it of its 
treasures and vessels. C. B. Michaelis, Thenius, Gerlach, 
Niagelsbach, etc., would restrict the meaning of )*1DMD to the 
precious things of the sanctuary; but not only are there no 
sufficient reasons for this, but the structure of the clauses is 
against it. Neither does the expression, “all our precious 
_ things,” in Isa. Ixiv. 10, signify merely the articles used in 
~ public worship on which the people had placed their desire ; 
nor are “all her pleasant vessels” merely the sacred vessels of 
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the temple. In the latter passage, the suffix in MIND refers to 
Jerusalem; and inasmuch as the burning of all the palaces of 
the city (ONION) has been mentioned immediately before, we 
are 80 much the less at liberty to restrict “all her precious 
vessels” to the vessels of the temple, and must rather, under 
that oe include all the precious vessels of the city, 7.e. 
of the palaces and the temple. And Delitzsch has already 
remarked, on Isa. Ixiv. 10, that “under 1202 may be in- 
cluded favourite spots, beautiful buildings, pleasure gardens ; 
and only the parallelism induces us to think especially of 
articles used in public worship.”. But when Thenius, in the 
passage now before us, brings forward the succeeding words, 
“for she hath seen,” as a proof that by “all her pleasant 
things” we are to understand especially the vessels and utensils 
of the temple, he shows that he has not duly considered the 
contents of the clause introduced by ‘2 (for). The clause — 
characterizes the enemy’s forcing his way into the sanctuary, 
i.e. the temple of Jerusalem, as an unheard of act of sacrilege, 
" because O{3 -were not to enter even into the 2p of Jahveh. 
The subject treated of is not by any means the robbing of the 
temple—the plundering of its utensils and vessels. The pro- 
hibition against the coming, i.e. the receiving of foreigners 
into the “congregation,” is given, Deut. xxiii. 4, with regard 
to the Ammonites and Moabites: this neither refers to the 
jus connubii (Grotius, Rosenmiiller), nor to the civil rights of 
Jewish citizens (Kalkschmidt), but to reception into religious 
communion with Israel, the ecclesia of the Old Covenant 
(1 20p). In Deut. xxiii. 8, the restriction is relaxed in 
favour of the Edomites and Egyptians, but in Ezek. xliv. 7, 9, 
in accordance with the ratio legis, extended to all uncircum- 
cised sons of strangers. Hence, in the verse now before us, 
we must not, with Rosenmiiller and Thenius, restrict the refer- 
ence of D'3 to the Ammonites and Moabites as accomplices of 
the Chaldeans in the capture of Jerusalem and the plundering 
of the temple (2 Kings: xxiv. 2); rather the D%a are identical 
with those mentioned in the first member of the yerse as 7¥, 
i.e. the Chaldeans, so called not “ because their army was made 
up of different nationalities, but because the word contains the | 
notice of their being heathens,—profane ones who had forced 
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into the sanctuary” (Gerlach). But if we look at the structure 
of the clauses, we find that “for she saw,” etc., is parallel to 
“for the enemy hath boasted” of ver. 9; and the clause, “for 
she saw nations coming,” etc., contains a further evidence of 
the deep humiliation of Jerusalem; so that we may take ‘D as 
showing the last step in a climax, since the connection of the 
thought is this: For the enemy hath boasted, spreading his 
hand over all her precious things,—he hath even forced his 
way into the sanctuary of the Lord. If this is mentioned as 
the greatest disgrace that could befall Jerusalem, then the 
spreading out of the hands over the precious things of Jeru- 
salem cannot be understood of the plundering of the temple. 
The construction 382 D%2 ANN} is in sense exactly similar to the 
Latin vidit gentes venisse, cf. Ewald, § 284, 6; and on the con- 
struction 3N2) xb nny, cf. Ewald, § 336, 0b. 3p >apa does not 
stand for 997? (LXX., Pareau, Rosenmiiller), for bapn is not 
the congregation of Judah, but that of Jahveh; and the mean- 
ing is: They shall not come to thee, the people of God, into 
the congregation of the Lord.—Ver. 11. Besides this disgrace, 
famine also comes on her. All her people, z.e. the whole of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, sigh after bread, and part with their 
jewels for food, merely to prolong their life. The participles 
D’NI3, DWPID, are not to be translated by preterites; they ex- 
press a permanent condition of things, and the words are not to 
be restricted in their reference to the famine during the siege 
of the city (Jer. xxxvii. 21, xxxviii. 9, lii. 6). Even after it 
was reduced, the want of provisions may have continued; so that 
the inhabitants of the city, starved into a surrender, delivered 
up their most valuable things to those who plundered them, for 
victuals to be obtained from these enemies. Yet it is not cor- 
rect to refer the words to the present sad condition of those 
who were left behind, as distinguished from their condition 
during the siege and immediately after the taking of the city 
(Gerlach). This cannot be inferred from the participles. The 
use of these is fully accounted for by the fact that the writer sets 
forth, as present, the whole of the misery that came on Jerusalem 
during the siege, and which did not immediately cease with the 
capture of the city; he describes it as a state of matters that 
still continues. As to DI/BOND, see on ver. 7. WB] 2M, “ to 
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bring back the soul,” the life, i.e. by giving food to revive one 
who is nearly fainting, to keep in his life (= ™ 25); cf. 
Ruth iv. 15, 1 Sam. xxx. 12, and in a spiritual sense, Ps. xix. 
8, xxiii. 3. In the third member of the verse, the sigh which 
is uttered as a prayer (ver. 9b) is repeated in an intensified 
form; and the way is thus prepared for the transition to the 
lamentation and suppliant request of Jerusalem, which forms 
the second half of the poem. 

Vers. 12-16, The lamentation of the city.—Ver. 12. The first 
words, D3°5 Nid, are difficult to explain. The LXX. have of 
mpos ipas; but the reading ought certainly to be of 7. 4. The 
Vulgate is, o vos omnes ; the Chaldee, adjuro vos omnes. They 
all seem to have taken sib as an exclamation. Hence Le Clerc 
and others would read s5; but in this case one would require 
to supply a verb: thus, Le Clerc renders utinam adspiciatis, 
or, “O that my cry might reach you!” But these insertions 
are very suspicious. The same holds true of the explanation 
offered by J. D. Michaelis in his edition of Lowth on Hebrew 
Poetry, Lect. xxii.: non vobis, transeuntes in via, hec acclamo | 
(viz. the closing words of ver. 11): this is decidedly opposed by 
the mere fact that passers-by certainly could not regard a call 
addressed to Jahveh as applying to them. Without supplying 
something or other, the words, as they stand, remain incompre- 
hensible.. Nagelsbach would connect them with what follows : 
“‘[Look] not to yourselves . . . but look and see...” But 
the antithesis, “Look not upon yourselves, but look on me (or 
on my sorrow),” has no proper meaning. If we compare the 
kindred thought presented in ver. 18, “ Hear, all ye peoples, 
and behold my sorrow,” then Dox xi? seems to express an idea 
corresponding to %) Ye. But we obtain this result only if we 
take the words as a question, as if nib = iba, though not in the 
sense of an asseveration (which would be unsuitable here, for 
which reason also vida is not used) ; the question is shown to be 
such merely by the tone, as in Ex. viii. 22, 2 Sam. xxiii, 5. 
Thus, we might render the sense with Gerlach: Does not (my 
sighing—or, more generally, my misery—come) to you? The 
Syriac, Lowth, Ewald, Thenius, and Vaihinger have taken the 
words as a question; Ewald, following Prov. viii. 4, would 
supply 1p. But such an insertion gives a rendering which 
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is both harsh and unjustifiable, although it lies at the foundation 
of Luther’s “I say unto you.” Hence we prefer Gerlach’s 
explanation, and accordingly give the free rendering, “Do ye 
not observe, sc. what has befallen me,—or, my misery?” The 
words are, in any case, intended to prepare the way for, and 
thereby render more impressive, the summons addressed to all 
those passing by to look on and consider her sorrow. zi is 
passive (Poal): “which is dene to me.” Since 437 has no 
object, the second WX does not permit of being taken as 
parallel with the first, though the Chaldee, Rosenmiiller, 
Kalkschmidt, and others have so regarded it, and translate : 
‘“‘ with which Jahveh hath afflicted me.” With Ewald, Thenius, 
Gerlach, etc., we must refer it to 2: “me whom Jahveh hath 
afflicted.” The expression, “on the day of the burning of His 
anger,” is pretty often found in Jeremiah; see iv. 8, 26, xxv. 37, 
etc.—In vers, 13-15, the misfortunes that have befallen Jeru- 
salem are enumerated in a series of images. “Out from the 
height (z.e. down from heaven) hath He sent fire into my bones ;” 
mT" is rendered by Luther, “and let it have the mastery ” 
(Ger. und dasselbige.walten lassen). Thenius explains this as 
being correct, and accordingly seeks to point the word 7377", 
while Ewald takes 17) to be cognate with NM, and translates 
it “made them red-hot ;” and Rosenmiiller, following N. G. 
Schréder, attributes to 71, from the Arabic, the meaning 
collisit, percussit lapide. All these explanations are not only 
far-fetched and incapable of lexical vindication, but also un- 
necessary. The change of vowels, so as to make it the Hiphil, 
is opposed by the fact that 11, in the Hiphil, does not mean 
to cause to manage, rule, but to tread down, subdue (Isa. xli. 2). 
In Kal, it means to tread, tread down, and rule, as in Jer. v. 31, 
where Gesenius and Dietrich erroneously assume the meaning 
of “striding, going,” and accordingly render this passage, “ it 
stalks through them.” The lexically substantiated meaning, 
“snbdue, rule, govern, (or, more generally,) overpower,” is 
quite sufficient for the present passage, since 1 is construed 
not merely with 3, but also with the accusative: the subject is 
ws, which is also construed as a masc. in Jer. xlviii. 45; and the 
suffix m3 may either be taken as a neuter, or referred to “my 
bones,” ‘without compelling us to explain it as meaning unum- 
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quodque os (Rosenmiiller, etc.). The bones are regarded as 
bodily organs in which the pain is most felt, and are not to 
be explained away allegorically to mean urbes meas munitas 
(Chaldee). ‘While fire from above penetrated the bones, God 
from beneath placed nets for the feet which thus were caught. 
On this figure, cf. Jer. 1. 24, Hos. vii. 12, etc. The consequence 
of this was that “ He turned me back,” téa ut progredi pedemque 
_ extricare non possem, sed capta detinerer (C. B. Michaelis),—not, 
“he threw me down backwards,” i.e. made me fall heavily 
(Thenius). “He hath made me desolate” (ADDI), —not obstu- 
pescentem, perturbatam, desperatam (Rosenmiiller); the same 
word is applied to Tamar, 2 Sam. xiii. 20, as one whose happi- 
ness in life has been destroyed. “The whole day (ie. con- 
stantly, uninterruptedly) sick,” or ill. The city is regarded as 
a person whose happiness in life has been destroyed, and whose 
health has been broken. This miserable condition is represented 
in ver. 14, under another figure, as a yoke laid by God on the 
people for their sins, P¥2, dzr. Ney., is explained by Kimchi as 
73aNn2 Ww wp, compactum vel colligatum, according to which 1p¥ 
would be allied to 12¥. This explanation suits the context; on 
the other hand, neither the interpretation based on the Talmudic 
IPD, punwit, stimulavit, which is given by Raschi and Aben Ezra, 
nor the interpretations of the LXX., Syriac, and Vulgate, 
which are founded on the reading 7?¥, harmonize with 5y, 
which must be retained, as is showa by the words "Wi¥"7y aby. 
Ewald supposes that 7?% was the technical expression for the 
harnessing on of the yoke. “The yoke of my transgressions” 
(not “of my chastisements,” as Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and 
Ewald think) means the yoke formed of the sins. The notion 
of punishment is not contained in *y#, but in the imposition of 
the yoke upon the neck, by which the misdeeds of sinful Jeru- 
salem are laid on her, as a heavy, depressing burden which she 
must bear. These sins become interwoven or intertwine them- 
selves (77h), after the manner of intertwined vine-tendrils 
(Bw, Gen. xl. 10; cf. remarks on Job xl. 17), as the Chaldee 
paraphrase well shows; and, through this interweaving, form 
the yoke that has come on the neck of the sinful city. Velutz 
ex contortis funibus aut complicatis lignis jugum quoddam con- 
struitur, ita h. l. prevaricationis tanquam materia insupportabilis 
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jugt considerantur (C. B. Michaelis). nby is used of the im posi- 
tion of the yoke, as in Num. xix. 2,1 Sam. vi. 7. The effect 
of the imposition of this yoke is: “it hath made my strength 
to stumble (fail).” Pareau, Thenius, Vaihinger, and Nigels- 
bach assume God as the subject of the verb Dwian ; but this 
neither accords with the current of the description, nor with the 
emphatic mention of the subject ‘278 in the clause succeeding 
this. Inasmuch as, in the first member of the verse, God is 
not the subject, but the address takes a passive turn, it is only 
the leading word 5y that can be the subject of wn: the yoke 
of sins which, twined together, have come on the neck, has 
made the strength stumble, z.e. broken it. This effect of the 
yoke of sins is stated, in the last member, in simple and un- 
figurative speech: “the Lord hath. given me into the hands 
of those whom I cannot withstand,” i.e. before whom I cannot 
maintain my ground. On the construction 2% No "D3, cf. 
Ewald, § 333, 6; Gesenius, §116,3. op is here viewed in the 
sense of standing fast, maintaining ground, as in Ps. xviii. 39; 
and, construed with the accusative, it signifies, to withstand any 
one; its meaning is not surgere, which Thenius, following the 
Vulgate, would prefer: the construction here requires the active 
meaning of the verb.—In ver. 15 this thought is further carried 
out. 7D and 7170, “to lift up,” is only used in poetry; in Ps. 
exix. 118 it takes the Aramaic meaning vilipendere, as if in 
reference to things that can be lifted easily; here it means 
tollere, to lift up, take away (LXX. é&jpe, Vulgate abstulit), 
tear away forcibly, just as both meanings are combined in NW? ; 
it does not mean to outweigh, or raise with a jerk,—the warriors 
being regarded as weighty things, that speedily were raised 
when the Chaldean power was thrown into the scale (Thenius, 
and Bottcher in his Aehrenl. S. 94). This meaning is not con- 
firmed for the Piel by Job xxviii. 16,19. ‘vip 8p does not 
"mean to summon an assembly, i.¢. the multitude of foes (Raschi, 
Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Neumann), but to proclaim a festival 
(cf. ii. 22), because in ver. 4 and ii. 6 (cf. Lev. xxiii. 4) Tyio 
denotes the feast-day, and in ver. 21 DY 81? means to proclaim 
aday. ‘2? means “against me;” for those invited to the feast 
are the nations that God has invited to destroy the youths, z.e. 
the young troops of Jerusalem. These celebrate a feast like 
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that of the vintage, at which Jahveh treads the wine-press for 
the daughter of Judah, because her young men are cut off like 
clusters of grapes (Jer. vi. 9), and thrown into the- wine-press 
(Joel iv. 13). The last judgment also is set forth under this 
figure, Isa. Ixiii. 2f.; Rev. xiv. 19f., xix. 15, 74 nianad, “to 
(for) the virgin of J udah ;” her young men are regarded as a 
mass of grapes, whose life-sap (blood) is trodden out in the wine- 
_ press. As to the expression 3 N23, see on Jer. xiv. 17. 
“The addition of the word ‘virgin’ brings out the contrast 
between this fate, brought on through the enemy, at God’s 
command, and the peculiar privilege of Judah as the people 
of God, in being fice from the attacks of enemies” (Gerlach). 

Ver. 16 concludes this series of thoughts, since the address 
returns to the idea presented in ver. 12, and the unprece- 
dented sorrow (ver. 12) gives vent to itself in tears. “ Because 
of these things” refers to the painful realities mentioned in 
vers. 13-15, which Jerusalem has experienced... The form 7312 
is like the feminine form 778 in Ps. exxviii. 3, Isa. xvii. 6; cf. 
Ges. § 75, Rem. 5. The repetition of “ my eye” gives greater 
emphasis, and is quite in the style of Jeremiah ; cf. iv. 19, vi. 
14 (viii. 11), xxii. 29, xxiii. 25; the second ‘J? is not to be 
expunged (Pareau and Thenius), although it is not found in 
the LXX., Vulgate, Arabic, and some codices. On D'9 nN, 
ef. Jer. ix. 17, xiii. 17, xiv.17. In these passages stands AyD4, 
but here 0°, as the stronger expression: the eye flows like 
water, as if it were running to the ground in water. Gesenius, 
in his Thesaurus, appositely cites the German “sich die Augen 
aus dem Kopfe weinen” [with which the English corresponds : 
“ to weep one’s eyes out of his head”’]. Still stronger is the 
expression in iii. 48. But the sorrow becomes thus grievous, 
because the weeping one has none to comfort her; friends who 
could comfort’ her have faithlessly forsaken her (cf. vers. 2, 9), 
and her sons are D'DPi¥, i.e. destroyed, not “ astonished” (Jer. 
xviii. 16, xix. 8), but, as in ver. 13, made desolate, ¢.e. made so 
unhappy that they cannot. bring their mother comfort in her 
misery. On WB) 2, cf. ver. 11. “ Because the enemy hath 
become strong,” i.e. prevailed (123 as in Jer. ix. 2). 

Ver. 17. The complaint regarding the want of comforters is 
corroborated by the writer, who further developes this thought, 
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and gives some proof of it. By this contemplative digression 
he breaks in on the lamentation of the city, as if the voice of 
the weeping one were choked with tears; thus he introduces 
into the complaint a suitable pause, that both serves to divide 
the lamentation into two, and also brings a turn in its contents. 
It is in vain that Zion stretches out her hands (3 #78, to make 
a spreading out with the hands) for comforters and helpers ; 
there is none she can embrace, for Jahveh has given orders 
against Jacob, [that] those round about him should act as 
oppressors. 2°20 are the neighbouring nations round about 
Israel. These are all of hostile disposition, and strive but to 
increase his misery; cf. ver. 2. Jerusalem has become their 
abomination (cf. ver. 8), since God, in punishment for sins, has 
exposed her before the heathen nations (cf. ver. 8). Di°23, 
“between them,” the neighbouring nations, who live round 
about Judah. The thought that Jahveh has decreed the suf- 
fering which has come on Jerusalem, is laid to heart by her 
who makes complaint, so that, in ver. 18, she owns God’s 
justice, and lets herself be roused to ask for pity, vers. 19-22. 
Starting with the acknowledgment that Jahveh is righteous, 
because Jerusalem has opposed His word, the sorrowing one 
anew (ver. 18, as in ver. 12) calls on the nations to regard her 
sorrow, which attains its climax when her children, in the bloom 
of youth, are taken captives by the enemy. But she finds no 
commiseration among men; for some, her former friends, prove 
faithless, and her counsellors have perished (ver. 19); there- 
fore she turns to God, making complaint to Him of her great 
misery (ver. 20), becanse the rest, her enemies, even rejoice 
over her misery (ver. 21): she prays that God may punish 
these. Gerlach has properly remarked, that this conclusion of 
the chapter shows Jerusalem does not set forth her fate as an 
example for the warning of the nations, nor desires thereby to 
obtain commiseration from them in her present state (Michaelis, 
Rosenmiiller, Thenius, Vaihinger); but that the apostrophe 
addressed to the nations, as well as that to passers-by (ver. 12), 
is nothing more than a poetic turn, used to express the bound- 
less magnitude of this her sorrow and her suffering. On the 
confession “ Righteous is Jahveh,” cf. Jer. xii. 1, Deut. xxxii. 4, 
2 Chron. xii. 6, Ps. exix. 37, etc. “ Because I -have rebelled 
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against His mouth” (¢.e. His words and commandments), there- 
fore I am suffering what I have merited. On %5 79, cf. 
Num. xx. 24, 1 Kings xiii. 26. ppyndp (without the article, 
which the Qeri supplies) is a form of expression used in poetry, 
which often drops the article; moreover, we must here bear in 
mind, that it is not by any means the idea of the totality of the 
nations that predominates, but nations are addressed merely in 
indefinite generality : the expression in the text means nations 
of all places and countries. In order to indicate the greatness 
of her grief, the sorrowing one mentions the carrying into 
captivity of the young men and virgins, who are a mother’s 
joy and hope.—Ver. 19 is not a continuation of the direct 
address to the nations, to whom she complains of her distress, 
but merely a complaint to God regarding the sorrow she en- 
dures. The perfects ‘N82?, ‘39, are not preterites, and thus: 
are not to be referred to the past, as if complaint were made 
_ that, in the time of need, the lovers of Jerusalem forsook her ; 
they rather indicate accomplished facts, whose consequences 
reach down to the present time. It was not merely in former 
times, during the siege, that Jerusalem called to her friends 
for help; but even now she still calls, that she may be comforted 
by them, yet all in vain. Her friends have deceived her, i.e. 
shamefully disappointed her expectations. From those who 
are connected with her, too, she can expect neither comfort nor 
‘counsel. The priests and the elders, as the helpers and advisers 
of the city,—the former as representing the community before 
God, and being the medium of His grace, the latter as being 
leaders in civil matters,—pined away (13, exspirare ; here, to 
pine away through hunger, and expire). ‘3 is a temporal 
particle: “ when they were seeking for bread” to prolong their 
life (2 27 as in ver. 11). The LXX. have added «at ody 
eipov, which Thenius is inclined to regard as a portion of the. 
original text; but it is very evidently a mere conjecture from 
the context, and becomes superfluous when °3 is taken as a 
particle of time.—Ver. 20. Since neither comfort nor advice 
is to be found with men, Jerusalem makes her complaint of 
need to God the Lord. “See, Jahveh, that J am distressed. 
My bowels glow.” ‘079M, the passive enhancing form, from 
10M, is found, besides, only in ii. 11, where the clause before 
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us is repeated, and in Job xvi. 16, where it is used of the coun- 
tenance, and can only mean to be glowing red; it is scarcely 


legitimate to derive it from 79h, />>) to be made red, and must 
rather be referred to ss, to ferment, rise into froth; for even 


in Ps. lv. 9 7M does not mean to be red, but to rise into froth. 
Dd, “ bowels,” are the nobler portions of the internal organs 
of the body, the seat of the affections; cf. Delitzsch’s Biblical 
Psychology (Clark’s translation), p. 314 ff. “ My heart has 
turned within me” is an expression used in Hos. xi. 8 to desig- 
nate the feeling of compassion ; but here it indicates the most 
severe internal pain, which becomes thus agonizing through the 
consciousness of its being deserved on account of resistance to 
God. {9 for 59, like 533, Jer. xxii. 10, xxx. 19, etc. Both 
forms occur together in other verbs also; cf. Olshausen, Gram. 
§ 245, h [Ewald, § 238, ¢; Gesen., § 75, Rem. 2]. But the judg- 
ment also is fearful; for “ without (72ND, foris, i.e. in the streets 
and the open country) the sword renders childless,” through 
the slaughter of the troops; “ within (M33, in the houses) n'93, 
like death.” It is difficult to account for the use of 3; for neither 
the 3 of comparison nor the so-called 3 veritatis affords a 
suitable meaning; and the transposition of the words into sicut 
mors intus (Rosenmiiller, after Lowe and Wolfsohn) is an arbi- 
trary change. Death, mentioned in connection with the sword, 
does not mean death in general, but special forms of death 
through maladies and plagues, as in Jer. xv. 2, xviii. 21, not 
merely the fever of hunger, Jer. xiv. 18; on the other hand, 
ef. Ezek. vii. 15, “ the sword without, pestilence and hunger 
within.” But the difficulty connected with M93 is not thereby 

removed. The verb 932% belongs to both clauses; but “ the 
~ sword” cannot also be the subject of the second clause, of which 
the nominative must be Nv3, “ all that is like death,” t.e. every- 
thing besides the sword that kills, all other causes of death,— 
pestilences, famine, etc. > is used as in 7N793, Dan. x. 18. 
That this is the meaning is shown by a comparison of the 
present passage with Deut. xxxii. 25, which must have been 
before the writer’s mind, so that he took the words of the first 
clause, viz. “ without, the sword bereaves,” almost as they stood, 
but changed TO DIN” into NYP N23, —thus preferring 


‘ 
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“ what is like death,” instead of “terror,” to describe the cause 
of destruction. Calvin long ago hit the sense in his paraphrase 
multe mortes, and the accompanying explanation: utitur nota 
similitudinis, quast diceret: nihil domi occurrere nist mortale 
(more correctly mortiferum). Much light is thrown on the ex- 
pression by the parallel adduced by Kalkschmidt from Zneid, 
ii. 368, 369: crudelis ubique Luctus, ubique pavor, et plurima 
mortis imago. 

From speaking of friends, a transition is made in ver. 21 
to enemies. Regarding the explanation of Rosenmiiller, audi- 
verunt quidem amici mei, a me implorati ver. 19, quod gemens 
ego... %mo sunt omnes hostes mei, Thenius observes that it intro- 
duces too much. This remark is still more applicable to his 
own interpretation: ‘ People (certainly) hear how I sigh, (yet) 
I have no comforter.” The antithesis introduced by the inser- 
tion of “ yet” destroys the simplicity of arrangement among the 
clauses, although C. B. Michaelis and Gerlach also explain the 
passage in the same manner. The subject of the words, “they 
have heard,” in the first clause, is not the friends who are said 
in ver. 19 to have been called upon for help, nor those desig- 
nated in the second clause of ver. 21 as “ all mine enemies,” 
but persons unnamed, who are only characterized in the second_ 

‘clause as enemies, because they rejoice over the calamity which 
they have heard of as. having befallen Jerusalem. The first 
clause forms the medium of transition from the faithless friends 
(ver. 19) to the open enemies (ver. 216); hence the subject is 
left undefined, so that one may think of friends and enemies. 
The foes rejoice that God has brought the evil on her. The 
words '} M837, which follow, cannot also be dependent on ‘2 
(“that Thou hast brought the day which Thou hast an- 
nounced”), inasmuch as the last clause, “ and they shall be 
like me,” does not harmonize with them. Indeed, Nagelsbach 
and Gerlach, who assume that this is the connection of the 
clause “ Thou hast brought,” etc., take ‘3 *1" adversatively : 
“but they shall be like me.” If, however, “ they shall be,” 
etc., were intended to form an antithesis to “ all mine enemies 
have heard,” etc., the former clause would be introduced by 27. 
The mere change of tense is insufficient to prove the point. 
It must further be borne in mind, that in such a case there 
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would be introduced by the words “ and they shall be,” etc., a 
“new series of ideas, the second great division of the prayer ; 
but this is opposed by the arrangement of the clauses. The 
second portion of the prayer cannot be attached to the end of © 
the verse. The new series of thoughts begins rather with 
“ Thou hast brought,” which the Syriac has rendered by the 
imperative, venire fac. Similarly Luther translates: “ then 
(therefore) let the day come.” C. B. Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, 
Pareau, etc., also take the words optatively, referring to the 
Arabic idiom, according to which a wish is expressed in a vivid 
manner by the perfect. This optative use of the perfect cer- 
tainly cannot be shown to exist in the Hebrew; but perhaps it 
may be employed to. mark what is viewed as certain to follow, 
in which case the Germans use the present. The use of the 
perfect shows that the occurrence expected is regarded as so 
certain to happen, that it is represented as if it had already 
taken place. The perfects in iii. 56-61 are taken in this sense 
by nearly all expositors. Similarly we take the clause now 
before us to mean, “ Thou bringest on the day which Thou" 
hast proclaimed (announced),” ¢.e. the day of judgment on the 
nations, Jer. xxv., “so that they become like me,” i.e. so 
that the foes who rejoice over my misfortune suffer the same 
fate as myself. “ The day [which] Thou hast proclaimed” has 
been too specifically rendered in the Vulgate, adduxisti diem 
consolationis, probably with a reference of the proclamation to 
Isa. xl. 2.—After this expression of certainty regarding the 
coming of a day of punishment for her enemies, there follows, 
ver. 22, the request that all the evil they have done to Jeru- 
salem may come before the face of God, in order that He may 
punish it (cf. Ps. cix. 15 with ver. 14),—do to them as He has 
done to Jerusalem, because of her transgressions. The clause 
which assigns the reason (“ for many are my sighs,” etc.) does 
not refer to that which immediately precedes; for neither the 
request that retribution should be taken, nor the confession of 
guilt (“for all my transgressions”), can be accounted for by 
pointing to the deep misery of Jerusalem, inasmuch as her 
sighing and sickness are not brought on her by her enemies, 
but are the result of the sufferings ordained by God regarding 
her. The words contain the ground of the request that God 
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would look on the misery (ver. 20), and show to the wretched 
one the compassion which men refuse her. ‘Y1 ‘39 is exactly 
the same expression as that in Jer. viii. 18; cf. also Isa. i. 5. 
The reason thus given for making the entreaty forms an 
abrupt termination, and with these words the sound of lamenta- 
tion dies away. 


CHAP. II.—LAMENTATION OVER THE JUDGMENT OF DESTRUC- 


TION THAT HAS COME ON ZION AND THE DESOLATION OF . 


JUDAH. 


1 Alas! how the Lord envelopes the daughter of Zion in His wrath ! 
He hath cast down the glory of Israel from heaven to earth ; 

Nor hath He remembered His footstool in the day of His wrath. 

2 The Lord hath swallowed up all the habitations of Jacob, He hath not 

spared : 

He hath broken down, in His anger, the strongholds of the daughter of. 
Judah ; He hath smitten [them] down to the earth. 

He hath profaned the kingdom and its princes. 

3 He hath cut off, in the burning of wrath, every horn of Israel ; 

‘He hath drawn back His right hand from before the enemy, 

And hath burned among Jacob like a flaming fire, [which] devours 
round about. 

4 He hath bent His bow like an enemy, standing [with] His right hand 

like an adversary, ; : 

And He slew all the desires of the eye; 

Gn the tent of the daughter of Zion hath He poured out His fury like 
fire. 

5 The Lord hath become like an enemy ; He hath swallowed up Israel. . 
He hath swallowed up all her palaces, He hath destroyed his strongholds, 
And hath increased on the daughter of Judah groaning and moaning. 

6 And He hath violently treated His own enclosure, like a garden; He 

hath destroyed His own place of meeting : 

Jahveh hath caused to be forgotten in Zion the festival and the Sabbath, 

And in the fierceness of His wrath He hath rejected king and priest. 

7 The Lord hath spurned His own altar, He hath abhorred His own 

sanctuary ; 

He hath delivered into the hand of the enemy the walls of her palaces ; 

They have made a noise in the house of Jahveh, as [on] the day of a 
festival. 

8 Jahveh hath purposed to destroy the walls of the daughter of Zion : 

He hath stretched out a line, He hath not drawn back His hand from 
demolishing ; 

And He hath made the rampart and the [city] wall to mourn; they 
sorrow together. 


WATS, PE Ges 
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9 Her gates have sunk into the earth ; He hath destroyed and broken her 
bars : . 
Her king and her princes are among the nations ; there is no law. 
Her prophets also find no vision from Jahveh. 
10 The elders of the daughter of Zion sit upon the ground, they are 
silent ; 
They have cast up dust upon their head, they have clothed themaclves 
with sackcloth garments : 
The virgins of Jerusalem have brought down their head to the earth. 
11 Mine eyes waste away with tears, my bowels glow, 
My liver is poured out on the earth, because of the destruction of the 
daughter of my people ; 
Because the young child and the suckling pine away in the streets of 
the city. 
12 They said to their mothers, Where is corn and wine? 
When they were fainting like one wounded in the streets of the city, 
When their soul was poured out into the bosom of their mothers. 
13 What shall I testify against thee? what shall I compare to thee, O 
daughter of Jerusalem ? 
What shall I liken to thee, that I may comfort thee, O virgin dengbees 
of Zion ? 
For.thy destruction is great, like the sea; who can heal thee? 
14 Thy prophets have seen for thee vanity and absurdity, 
And have not revealed thine iniquity, to turn thy captivity ; 
But they have seen for thee burdens of vanity, and expulsion. 
15 All that pass by the way clap [their] hands against thee ; 
They hiss and shake their head against the daughter of Jerusalem, 
(saying, 
Ts] this the city that they call ‘ The perfection of beauty, a joy of the 
whole earth ?’” 
16 All thine enemies have opened their mouth against thee : 
They hiss and gnash the teeth ; they say, ‘‘ We have swallowed [her] ; 
Assuredly this is the dey. that we have expected; we have found [it], 
we have seen [it].’ 
17 Jahveh hath done what He hath purposed: 
He hath executed His word which He commanded from the days of 
yore: He hath broken down, and hath not spared : 
And He hath made the enemy rejoice over thee ; He hath raised up the 
horn of thine adversaries. 
18 Their heart crieth out unto the Lord. 
O wall of the daughter of Zion, let tears run down like astream by day 
and by night: 
Give thyself no rest; let not the apple of thine eye cease. 
19 Arise, wail-in the night; at the beginning of the watches, 
Pour out thy heart like water before the face of the Lord : 
Lift up thine hands to Him for the soul of thy young children, 
That faint for hunger at the head of every street. 
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20 See, O Jahveh, and consider to whom Thou hast acted thus ! 
Shall women eat their [body’s] fruit, the children of their care? 
Or shall priest and prophet be slain in the sanctuary of the Lord ? 
21 The boy and the old man lie without, on the ground ; 
My virgins and my young men have fallen by the sword : 
Thou hast slain in the day of Thy wrath, Thou hast slaughtered, Thou 
hast not spared. 
22 Thou summonest, as on a feast-day, my terrors round about; 
And in the day of the wrath of Jahveh there was no fugitive or survivor 
Whom I would have nursed and brought up; mine enemy destroyed 
them. 


This second poem contains a new and more bitter lamenta- 
tion regarding the fall of Jerusalem and the kingdom of Judah ; 
and it is distinguished from the first, partly by the bitterness of 
the complaint, but chiefly by the fact that while, in the first, 
the oppressed, helpless, and comfortless condition of Jerusalem 
is the main feature,—here, on the other hand, it is the judgment 
which the Lord, in His wrath, has decreed against Jerusalem 
and Judah, that forms the leading thought in the complaint, as 
is shown by the prominence repeatedly given to the wrath, 
rage, burning wrath, etc. (ver. 1ff.). The description of this 
.judgment occupies the first part of the poem (vers. 1-10); then 
follows, in the second part (vers. 11-19), the lamentation over 
the impotency of human consolation, and over the scoffing of 
enemies at the misfortunes of Jerusalem (vers. 11-16). It was 
the Lord who sent this judgment; and it is He alone who 
can give comfort and help in this distress. To Him must 
the daughter of Zion betake herself with her complaint (vers. 
17-19); and this she actually does in the concluding portion 
(vers. 20-22). 

Vers. 1-10. Description of the judgment. — Ver. 1. The 

‘lamentation opens with sighs for the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple. The first member of the verse contains the 
. general idea that the Lord (278, the Lord xar’ é£oynv, very 
suitably used instead of mm) has, in His wrath, enveloped 
Jerusalem with clouds. This thought is particularized in the 
two members that follow, and is referred to the overthrow of 
Jerusalem and the temple. 3, from sy (which is dz. Aey. 
as a verb, and is probably a denominative from 3Y, a cloud), 
signifies to cover or surround with clouds. {®N2 does not mean 
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“with His wrath” (Ewald, Thenius), but “in His wrath,” as 
is shown by vers. 3, 6, 21,22. “The daughter of Zion” here 
means the city of Jerusalem, which in the second member is 
called “the glory (or ornament) of Israel,” by which we are 
to understand neither res Judeorum florentissime in general 
(Rosenmiiller), nor the temple in special, as the “ splendid 
house,” Isa. Ixiv. 10 (Michaelis, Vaihinger). Jerusalem is 
called the glory or ornament of Israel, in the same way as 
Babylon in Isa. xiv. 10 is called “the glory of the splendour 
of the Chaldeans” (Thenius, Gerlach). In the figurative ex- 
pression, “‘ He cast down from heaven to earth,” we are not 
to think there is any reference to a thunderbolt which knocks 
down an object, such as a lofty tower that reaches to heaven 
(Thenius) ; “from heaven” implies that what is to be thrown 
down was in heaven, as has been already remarked by Raschi in 
his explanation, postquam sustulisset eos (Judaos) usque ad coelum, 
eosdem dejecit in terram, where we have merely to substitute 
“ Jerusalem” for eos, which is too vague. Gerlach has rightly 
remarked that the expression “cast down from heaven” is to 
be accounted for by the fact that, in the first member of the 
verse, Jerusalem is compared to a star, in the same way as 
Babylon is expressly called a star in Isa. xiv. 12; nay, what is 
more, Jerusalem is here compared to a star that has fallen from 
heaven; the reference to that passage thus becomes. unmis- 
takeable. Moreover, the casting down from heaven means 
something more than deprivation of the glory that had come 
on the city in consequence of God’s dwelling in the midst of it 
(Gerlach); it signifies, besides, the destruction of the city, viz. 
that it would be laid in ashes. In all this, the Lord has not 
been thinking of, i.e. paid any regard to, His footstool, te. the 
ark of the covenant (1 Chron. xxviii. 2; Ps. xcix. 5),—not the 
temple (Ewald), although we cannot think of the ark without 
‘at the same thinking of the temple as the house in which it was 
kept. The ark, and not the temple, is named, because the 
temple became a habitation of the Lord, and a place where He 
revealed Himself, only through the ark of the covenant, with 
which the Lord had graciously connected His presence among 
His people. It is further implied, in the fact that God does . 
not think of His footstool, that the ark itself was destroyed 
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along with the temple and the city—Ver. 2. The Lord has 
destroyed not merely Jerusalem, but the whole kingdom. 3, 
“to swallow up,” involves the idea of utter annihilation, the 
fury of destruction, just in the same way as it [viz. the fury] 
is peculiar to 72), the overflowing of anger. “He hath not 
spared” forms an adverbial limitation of the previous statement, 
“unsparingly.” The Qeri 8A, instead of Nd, is an unnecessary 
and unpoetic emendation. nix2"92, all the pastures of Jacob. 
According to its etymology, ™2 means a place where shepherds 
or nomads rest, or stay, or live ; here, it is not to be understood 
- specially of the dwellings as contrasted with, or distinguished 
from the pasture-grounds, but denotes, in contrast with the 
fortresses (O"¥29), the open, unfortified places of the country 
in which men and cattle enjoy food and rest. “The strong- 
holds of the daughter of Judah” are not merely the fortifica- 
tions of Jerusalem,"but the fortresses generally of the country 
and kingdom of Judah; ef. Jer. v. 17, xxxiv. 7. IN) yx, 
“to cast down to the ground” (used of the pulling down of 
walls, cf. Isa. xxv. 12), is an epexegesis of 02M, as in Ex. xiii. 14, - 
and is not to be joined (in opposition to the accents) with what 
succeeds, and taken figuratively. For neither does 57 need 
any strengthening, nor does rid v3 suitably apply to the 
kingdom and its princes. The desecration of the kingdom 
consisted in its being dishonoured by the disgraceful conduct of 
its rulers; cf. Ps. lxxxix. 40. 

In vers. 3 and 4, the writer describes the hostile conduct of 
the Lord towards Israel, by which the kingdom of Judah was 
destroyed. Thenius utterly mistakes the poetic character of the 
description given, and evidently finds in it the several events 
that occurred up to the taking of the city, all mentioned in 
their natural order; according to this, the perfects would re- 
quire to be translated as preterites. But this view can be made 
out only by giving an arbitrary meaning to the several figures 
used ; ¢.9., it is alleged that “ every horn” means the frontier 
fortresses, that the expression “before the enemy” refers to the 
time when the latter turned his face against Jerusalem, and so 
on. The three members of ver. 3 contain a climax: deprivation 
of the power to resist; the withdrawal of aid; the necessary con- 
sequence of which was the burning like a flame of fire. “To 
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cut down the horn” means to take away offensive and defensive 
power ; see on Jer. xlviii. 25. “Every horn” is not the same 
as “all horns,” but means all that was a horn of Israel (Gerlach). 
This included not merely the fortresses of Judah, but every 
means of defence and offence belonging to the kingdom, in- 
cluding men fit for war, who are neither to be excluded nor 
(with Le Clerc) to be all that is understood by “ every horn.” 
In the expression i)! . . . 2¥7, the suffix, as in invp, ver. 4, 
refers to Jahveh, because the suffix joined to %* always points 
back to the subject of the verb 21; cf. Ps. Ixxiv. 11. God 
drew back His hand before the enemy, i.e. He withdrew from 
the people His assistance in the struggle against the enemy. 
Such is the meaning given long ago by the Chaldee: nec 
ausiliatus est populo suo coram hoste. PY'3 WWI" does not 
mean “ He consumed Jacob ;” but He burned (i.e. made a con- 
flagration) in Jacob; for, in every passage in which W2 is 
construed with 3, it does not mean to “ burn something,” but 
to burn in or among, or to kindle a fire (cf. Job i. 16, where 
the burning up is only expressed by 03Nm}, Num. xi. 3, Ps. cvi. 
18), or to set something on fire, Isa. xlii. 25. The burning 
represents devastation; hence the comparison of 3" with “like 
fire of flame (= flaming, brightly blazing fire, cf. Isa. iv. 5, 
Ps, ev. 32) that devours round about.” The subject of "Y2" is 
Jahveh, not ira Jove (Rosenmiiller), or mane (Neumann), or 
the enemy (Gerlach). The transition from the perfect with 1 
consec. does not cause any change of the subject; this is shown 
by vers. 4 and 5, where also the second clause is connected with 
the first by means of }consec. But the statement of Gerlach 
—that if Jahveh and not the enemy be the subject, then the 
consecutive sentence (the burning among Jacob as the result of 
the withdrawal of Jahveh’s hand before the enemy) would be 
inexplicable—gives no evidence of its truth. The kindling or 
making of the fire in Jacob is, of course, represented as a result 
of what is previously stated, yet not as the consequence merely 
of the withdrawal of his hand, but also of the cutting off of 
every horn. In both of these ways, God has kindled in Jacob 
a fire which grows into a destructive conflagration.—In ver. 4 
the idea is still further developed: God not merely delivered 
up His people to the enemy, leaving them defenceless and help- 
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less, but also came forward Himself to fight against them as an 
enemy. He bent His bow like a warrior, showing Himself, in 
reference to His claims, as an adversary or oppressor. The 
specification “ His right hand” is added, not so much for the 
purpose of defining more exactly the activity of the right hand 
(using it to shoot the arrows or wield the sword ; cf. Deut. xxxii. 
41 ff, Ps. vii. 13f.), as rather with the view of expressing 
more precisely the hostile attitude of God, since the right hand 
of God is at other times represented as the instrument of help. 
The expression “and He slew,” which follows, does not require 
us to think of a sword in the right hand of God, since we can 
also kill with arrows. God slew as an enemy; He destroyed 
everything that was precious in men’s sight, i.e. not merely 
omnes homines etate, specie, dignitate conspicuos (C. B. Michaelis, 
Rosenmiiller, Thenius); for, in Ps. Ixxviii. 47, 919 is also used 
with reference to the effect of hail on the vine; and the arrows 
shot from the bow are merely named by synecdoche, and by way 
of specification, as instruments of war for destruction. Still less 
can PYIOND signify omnia ea templi ornamenta, quibus merito 
gloriabatur populus (Kalkschmidt), since it is not till ver. 6 ff. 
that the temple is spoken of. ‘The word is to be taken in its 
widest generality, which is indicated by ‘all;’ accordingly, it 
comprehends everything that can be looked upon as dear,” in- 
cluding children (cf. Ezek. xxiv. 25) and the sanctuary, though 
all these do not exhaust the meaning of the word (Gerlach). 
Upon the tent of the daughter of Zion He poured out His fury 
in fire. The daughter of Zion means the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem: her tent is not the temple (Kalkschmidt, Ewald), which 
is never called the tent of the daughter of Zion, but only that 
of Jahveh (1 Kings ii. 28, etc.); but her house, i.e. the city as 
a collection of dwellings. The figure of the outpouring of wrath 
is often used, not only in Jer. vi. 11, x. 25, xlii. 18, etc., but 
also in Hos. v. 10, Zeph. iii. 8, Ps. lxix. 25, Ixxvi. 6, etc.—Ver. 
5. The Lord has become like an enemy. 35ND j is nbt separated 
from A by the accents (Pesik and Mahpak before, and Kadma 
after) ; so that there appears to be nothing to justify the remark 
of Gerlach, that, “as if the prophet were hesitating whether he 
should state explicitly that the Lord had become an enemy, he 
breaks off the sentence he had begun, ‘ The Lord hath become 
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. ..,’ and continues, ‘ He hath destroyed like a mighty one.’” 
As to y>3, cf. ver.2. “Israel” is the name of Judah viewed 
as the covenant people. The swallowing or destruction of Israel 
is explained in the clauses which follow as a destruction of the 
palaces and fortresses. The mention of the palaces points to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, while the “ fortresses” similarly indi- 
cate the destruction of the strong cities in the country, The 
interchange of the suffixes 7'— and "— is accounted for on the 
ground that, when the writer was thinking of the citadels, the 
city hovered before his mind; and when he regarded the for- 
tresses, the people of Israel similarly presented themselves. 
The same interchange is found in Hos. viii. 14; the assump- 
tion of a textual error, therefore, together with the conjectures 
based on that assumption, is shown to be untenable. On the 
expression, “ He hath destroyed his strongholds,” cf. Jer. xlvii. 
18; on 28) NA, Isa. xxix. 2: in this latter case, two word- 
forms derived from the same stem are combined for the sake 
of emphasis. “ Daughter of Judah,” as in ver. 2, cf. i. 15. 

In vers. 6 and 7, mention is made of the destruction of the 
temple and the cessation of public worship. ‘“ He treated vio- 
lently (cruelly),” ¢.e. laid waste, “like a garden, His enclosure.” 
1’ (from pw = 42%, to intertwine, hedge round) signifies a hedge 
or enclosure. The contéxt unmistakeably shows that by this we 
are to understand the temple, or the holy place of the temple; 
hence yw’ is not the hedging, but what is hedged in. But the 
comparison #22 has perplexed expositors, and given occasion for 
all kinds of artificial and untenable explanations. We must 
not, of course, seek for the point of the comparison in the ease 
with which a garden or garden-fence may be destroyed, for this 
does not accord with the employment of the verb D9"; but the 
garden is viewed as a pleasure-ground, which its owner, if it 
does not suit its purpose, destroys or gives up again, without 
much hesitation. The emphasis lies on the suffix in 13¥, “ His own 
enclosure,” God’s enclosure = the sacred enclosure (Gerlach), 
the sanctuary protected by Himself, protected by laws intended 
to keep the sanctity of the temple from profanation. The 
second clause states the same thing, and merely brings into 
prominence another aspect of the sanctity of the temple by the 
employment of the word i7yid, This noun, as here used, does 
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not mean the “ time,” but the “ place of meeting ;” this is not, 
however, the place where the people assemble, but the place of 
meeting of the Lord with His people, where He shows Himself 
present, and grants His favour to the congregation appearing 
before Him. Thus, like yin ni, the word signifies the ‘place 
where God reveals His gracious presence to His people; cf. Ex. 
xxv. 22, and the explanation of ‘M¥i2 given in that passage. In 
the first member of the verse, the temple is viewed as a place 
sacred to God; in the second, as the place where He specially 
manifests His gracious presence in Israel. With the destruction 
of the temple, Jahveh (the covenant God) caused feast and 
Sabbath, i.e. all public festivals and divine service, to be for- 
gotten. The destruction of the sacred spots set apart for the 
‘worship of the Lord was attended with the cessation of the 
sacred festivals. Thereby it became evident that the Lord, in 
His fierce anger, had rejected king and priest. The singulars, 
festival, Sabbath, king, and priest, are used in unrestricted 
generality. King and priest are regarded as the divinely 
chosen media of the covenant graces. The abolition of public 
worship practically involved that of the priesthood, for the 
service of the priests was connected with the temple. Exposi- 
tors are much divided in their views regarding the object for 
which the king is here mentioned in connection with the priest. 
There is no special need for refuting the opinion of Thenius, 
that king and priest are named as the two main factors in the 
worship of God, because the seat of the king was upon Zion as 
well as that of the priesthood; for the seat of the priests was as 
little on Mount Zion as the king’s palace was on the temple 
mount. Moreover, the words do not treat of the destruction of 
the royal palace and the dwellings of the priests, but declare 
that royalty and the priesthood will be rejected. The mention 
of the king in connection with the priests implies a close con- 
nection also of royalty with the temple. Nigelsbach, accord- 
ingly, is of opinion that the kings also belong to the number of 
those summoned to celebrate the feasts, and were not merely 
Jehovah’s substitutes before the people, but also “ representa- 
tives of the people before God;” for he adopts the remark of 
Oehler (in Herzog’s Real Ene. viii. S. 12), that “ the Israelitish 
kingdom (especially in David and Solomon) bears a certain 
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sacerdotal character, inasmuch as the king, at the head of the 
people and in their name, pays homage to God, and brings back 
again to the people the blessing of God (2 Sam. vi. 17 ff.; 1 
Kings iii. 4, viii. 14 ff., 55 ff., 62 ff., ix. 25; 1 Chron. xxix. 10 ff.; 
2 Chron. i. 6, compared with Ezek. xlvi. 1 f.).” This sacerdotal 
‘character of royalty, however, was but the outcome of the sacer- 
dotal character of the people of Israel. In view of this, the 
king, because of his position as the head of the people in civil 
matters (for he was preecipuum ecclesie membrum), fully brought 
out the relation of the people to the Lord, without, however, 
discharging any peculiarly sacerdotal function. The complaint 
in the present verse,—that, with the destruction of the temple, 
and the abolition of the service connected with it, Jahveh had 
rejected king and priest,—implies that royalty in Israel stood in 
as intimate connection with the temple as the priesthood did. 
This connection, however, is not to be sought for so much in 
the fact that it was the incumbent duty of the theocratic king, — 
in the name and at the head of the people, to pay homage to | 
God, and to see that the public worship of Jahveh was upheld ; 
we must rather seek for it in the intimate relation instituted by 
God between the maintenance of the Davidic monarchy and 
the building of the house of God. This connection is exhibited 
in the promise made by God to David, when the latter had 
resolved to build a house for the Lord to dwell in: He (Jahveh) 
shall build a house to him (David), viz. raise up his seed after 
him, and establish his kingdom for ever ; and this seed of David 
shall build a house to His name (2 Sam. vii. 12 ff.). This pro- 
mise, in virtue of which Solomon built the temple as a dwelling 
for the name of Jahveh, connected the building of the temple 
so closely with the kingdom of David, that this continued exist- 
ence of the temple might be taken as a pledge of the continu- 
ance of David’s house; while the destruction of the temple, 
together with the abolition of the public ministrations, might, 
on the other hand, serve as a sign of the rejection of the 
Davidic monarchy. Viewing the matter in this light, Jeremiah 
laments that, with the destruction of the temple and the aboli- 
tion of the public festivals, Jahveh has rejected king and priest, 
i.e. the royal family of David as well as the Levitical priesthood. 
—In ver. 7, special mention is further made of the rejection of 
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the altar, and of the sanctuary as the centre of divine worship. 
The verbs Mt and 8) are used in Ps.-lxxxix. 39, 40, in con- 
nection with the rejection of the Davidic monarchy. “The 
sanctuary,” mentioned in connection with “ the altar,” does not 
mean the temple in general, but its inner sanctuary,—the holy 
place and the most holy place, as the places of worship corre- 
sponding to the altar of the fore-court. The temple-building is 
designated by “ the walls of her palaces.” For, that by Mni3078 
we are to understand, not the palaces of the city of David, the 
royal palaces, but the towering pile of the temple, is unmis- 
takeably evident from the fact that, both before and after, it is 
the temple that is spoken of,—not its fortifications, the castles 
specially built for its defence (Thenius); because fiOW8 does 
not mean a fortified building, but (as derived from D028, to be 
high) merely a lofty pile. Such were the buildings of the 
temple in consequence of their lofty situation on Moriah. In 
the house of Jahveh, the enemy raises a loud cry (ip na, cf. 
Jer. xxii. 20), as on a feast-day. The cry is therefore not a 
_ war-cry (Pareau, Rosenmiiller), but one of jubilee and triumph, 
as if they had come into the temple to a festival: in Ps. Ixxiv. 
4, the word used is 38¥, to roar [as a lion]. 

The lament over the destruction of the kingdom concludes, 
in vers. 8, 9, by mentioning that: the walls of Jerusalem are 
destroyed; with this the Chaldeans ended the work of demoli- 
tion. The expression 77’ WN represents this as the execution 
of a divine decree,—a turn which forms an appropriate intro- 
duction to the close of the work of destruction. Raschi makes 
the following remark concerning this: a longo inde tempore, 
in animum induserat, hanc urbem vastare secundum illud quod 
Jer. xxxii. 31 diit. This intention He has now carried out. 
The words, “ He stretched out the measuring-line,” are more 
exactly determined by what follows, “He withdrew not His 
hand from destroying ;” this-shows the extent to which the 
destruction was carried out. The measuring-line was drawn 
out for the purpose of determining the situation and direction 
of buildings (Job xxxviii. 5; Zech. i. 15); but Jahveh applies 
it also for the purpose of pulling down buildings (2 Kings xxi. 
13; Isa. xxxiv. 11; Amos vii. 7), in order to indicate that He 
_ carries out the destruction with the same precision as that of 
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the builder in finishing his work. The rampart and the wall 
sorrow over this. °N (from Sn) is the rampart, i.e. the low 
wall with the ditch, surrounding the fortress outside the city 
wall; cf. 2 Sam. xx. 15, Isa. xxvi. 1. The gates of the 
daughter of Zion (i.e. of Jerusalem) are sunk into the earth, 
i.e. have. been completely buried under rubbish by the demalic 
tion, as if they had sunk into the ground. The subject to 
72% 128 is Jahveh. The bars of the daughter of Zion are 
those with which the city gates were closed, for the protection 
of the inhabitanjs. With the: deshristion of Jerusalem the 
kingdom of God is destroyed. King and princes are among 
the heathen,— carried away into exile. It must, indeed, be 
allowed that MM } is connected by the accents with what 
precedes; and Gerlach defends the construction, “they are 
among the heathen without law,’— not only agreeing with 
Kalkschmidt in taking Min Px as a designation of the Dla as 
ethnici,—ad gentes, quibus divina nulla erat revelatio,—but also 
with Luther, who translates: “her king and her princes are 
among the heathen, because they cannot administer the law,” 
or generally, have it not. But, on the other hand, the accents 
merely indicate the stichometrical arrangement, not the re- 
lation of the words according to their sense; and the remark, 
“that ver. 9c sets forth the fate of the persons who stood 
to the city in the relation of helpers and counsellors or com- 
forters (her. king, her prophets), of whose help (counsel, or 
comfort) the city was deprived, as well as of the external means 
of defending her” (first member), proves nothing at all, for 
the simple reason that the priests also belonged to the number 
of the helpers, counsellors, and comforters of the city; hence, 
if this were the meaning, and the two halves of the verse were 
meant to stand in this relation, then the priests would certainly 
have heen mentioned also. The second half of the verse is not 
connected with the first in the manner supposed by Gerlach ; 
but, from ‘the whole preceding description of the way in which 
the divine wrath has been manifested against Jerusalem, it 
draws this conclusion: “ Judah has lost its king and its princes, 
who have been carried away among the heathen: it has also 
lost the law and prophecy.” “Law” and “vision” are men- 
tioned as both media of divine revelation. The law is the 
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summary of the rule of life given by God to His people: this 
exists no more for Judah, because, with the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of the temple, the divinely appointed consti- 
tution of Israel was abolished and destroyed. Prophecy was 
the constant witness to the presence of God among His people ; 
by this means the Lord sought to conduct Israel to the object 
of their election and calling, and to fit them for becoming a 
holy nation and a kingdom of priests. The perf. 38¥2 is not 
a preterite, but the expression of an accomplished fact. The 
prophets of the daughter of Zion no longer obtain any vision 
or revelation from Jahveh : the revelation of God by prophets 
has ceased for Zion. The words imply that there are still 
prophets, and merely affirm that they do not receive any 
revelation from God. This is not opposed to the fact that 
Jeremiah, some months after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
again received a revelation; cf. Jer. xlii. 4 with ver. 7. The 
meaning of the complaint is simply that Jahveh no longer owns 
His people, no longer gives them a token of His gracious 
presence, just as it is said in Ps. Ixxiv. 9, “There is no more 
any prophet.” But it is not thereby declared that prophecy 
has altogether and for ever been silenced, but merely that, 
when Jerusalem was destroyed, Israel received no prophetic 
communication,—that God the Lord did not then send them a 
message to comfort and sustain them. The revelation-which 
Jeremiah (xlii. 7) received regarding the determination of the 
people who sought to flee to Egypt, has no connection with this 
at all, for it does not contain a word as to the future destiny of 
Jerusalem. Hence it cannot be inferred, with Thenius, from 
the words’ now before us, that the present poem was com- 
posed before that revelation given in Jer. xlii. 7 ff.; nor yet, 
with Nagelsbach, that the writer had here before his mind the 
condition of the great mass of the people who had been carried 
away into exile. Neither, indeed, were the people in exile 
without prophetic. communications; for, even so early as six 
years before the overthrow of Jerusalem, God had raised up to 
the exiles a prophet in the person of Ezekiel.—Ver. 10. The 
whole of the people have sunk into deep sorrow over this mis- 
fortune. The elders, as the counsellors of the city, sit on the 
ground in silence, from deep sorrédw; cf. Job ii. 8, 13, and 
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regarding the tokens of sorrow, Job ii. 12, Jer. iv. 8, vi. 26, 
etc. The virgins of Jerusalem have renounced their gaiety 
and bowed their head, sorrowing, to the ground; cf. i. 4. 

Vers, 11-16. The impotence of human comfort, and the 
mockery of enemies. Ver. 11f. The misery that has befallen 
the people is so fearful, that sorrow over it wears out one’s life. 
‘“‘ Mine eyes pine away because of tears,” is the complaint of 
the prophet, not merely for himself personally, but in the name 
of all the godly ones. “Mine eyes pine” is the expression 
used in Ps. Ixix. 4. On ‘yo 1D 10N, cf. i. 20. The expression, 
“my liver is poured out on the earth,” occurs nowhere else, 
and is variously explained. That the liver is fons sanguinis, 
and thus the seat of the animal life (Rosenmiiller, Thenius), 
cannot be made out from Prov. vii. 23. This passage rather 
forms a proof that among the Hebrews, according to a view 
widely prevalent in ancient times, the liver was considered the 
seat of sensual desire and lust (cf. Delitzsch’s Bib. Psychology, 
Clark’s translation, p. 316). But this view is insufficient as an 
explanation of the passage now before us. Besides, there are 
no proofs to show that “liver” is used for “ heart,” or even for 
“ gall,” although Job xvi. 13 is unwarrantably adduced in 
support of this position. A closely related expression, certainly, 
is found in Job xxx. 16, Ps. xlii. 5, where the soul is said to 
be poured out; but the liver is different from 53, the principle 
of the corporeal life. If the liver was called 723 because, 
according to Galen, de usu partium, vi. 17 (in Gesen. Thes. p. 
855), omnium viscerum et densissimum et gravissimum est, then 
it may be regarded, instead of D'v9, as the chief bodily organ 
through which not merely lust, but also pain, is felt; and the 
pouring out of the liver on the earth may thus mean that the 
inner man is dissolved in pain and sorrow, — perishes, as it 
were, through pain. For it is evident from the context, and 
universally admitted, that it is the effect of pain in consuming 
the bodily organs that j is here meant to be expressed, ‘oy na aw 
is a genuine Jeremianic expression (cf. Jer. vi. 14, viii. 11, 21, 
etc.), which again occurs in ver. 13, iii. 47, 48, anda iv. 10. Tn 
what follows, some harrowing details are given regarding the 
destruction of the daughter of Zion. "bya for Abyt3, while 
' (or because) children and sucklings were pining away on the 
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streets of the city. This figure of heartrending misery is 
further carried out in ver. 12,-for the purpose of vividly set- 
‘ting forth the terrible distress. Gerlach is wrong in thinking 
that the writer brings forward such sad scenes 4s would be 
likely to present themselves in the period immediately after the 
destruction of the city. For, the fact that, in ver. 10, the eye 
of the mourner is directed to the present, is far from being a 
proof that vers. 11c and 12 also treat of the present; and the 
imperfect DN’, ver. 12, is not parallel in time with 22W%, ver. 
12, but designates the repetition of the action in past time. 
“The children say to their mothers, Where is corn and wine?” 
i.e. Give us bread and wine, or, Where can we eat and drink? 
Corn and must (as in Jer. xxxi. 12, etc.) are mentioned as 
the usual means of nourishment of the Israelites. 125, “corn,” 
is used poetically for bread (cf. Ps. lxxviii. 24),—not pounded 
or roasted grain, which was used without further preparation 
(Thenius), and which is called bp, Lev. xxiii. 14, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 17, 2 Sam. xvii. 28. The sucklings poured out their 
soul, i.e. breathed out their life, into the bosom of their mothers, 
i.e. hugging their mothers, although these could not give them 
nourishment; cf. iv. 4.—Ver. 13. Against such terrible misery, 
human power can give neither comfort nor help. “ What 
shall I testify to you?” The Kethib ynys is a mistake in 
transcription for J}YX (Qeri), because Wy is not commonly 
used in the Kal. ‘yi, to bear witness, is mostly construed 
with 3, against or for any one, but also with acc., 1 Kings xxi. 
10, 13, in malam, and Job xxix. 11, in bonam partem. Here 
it is used in the latter sense: “ give testimony to thee” for the 
purpose of instruction and comfort,—not of a calamity that has 
happened elsewhere, as Calvin and Thenius explain, though 
against the construction of the verb with the accus.; still less 
“to make one swear” (Gesenius, Ewald). That the prophetic 
witness is meant here in the sense of encouragement by in- 
struction, warning, and comfort, is evident from the mention 
of the testimony of the false prophets in ver. 14. ‘What 
shall I compare to thee?” i.e. what kind of misfortune shall 
I mention as similar to yours? This is required by the prin- 
ciple derived from experience: solamen miseris socios habuisse 
malorum. 228, “that I may comfczt thee.” The reason 
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assigned, viz. “for thy destruction is great, like the sea” (te. 
immense), follows the answer, understood though not expressed, 
“TI can compare nothing to thee.” The answer to the last 
question, ‘Who can heal thee?” (857 with ?) is, “no man ;” 
cf. Jer. xxx. 12 ff. Reasons are assigned for this in vers. 14-16. 
—Ver, 14. From her prophets, Jerusalem can expect neither 
comfort nor healing. For they have brought this calamity 
upon her through their careless and foolish prophesyings. 
Those meant are the false prophets, whose conduct Jeremiah 
frequently denounced; cf. Jer. ii. 8, v. 12, vi. 13f., viii. 10, 
xiv. 14f., xxiii. 17, 32, xxvii. 10, 15. They prophesied vanity, 
— peace when there was no peace,—and -5A, “ absurdity,” = 
ndan, Jer. xxiii. 13. They did not expose the sin and guilt of 
the people with the view of their amendment and improve- 
ment, and thereby removing the misery into which they had 
fallen by their sin; nor did they endeavour to restore the 
people to their right relation towards the Lord, upon which 
their welfare depended, or to avert their being driven into exile. 
On Mav 20, cf. Jer. xxxii.44. The meaning of this expression, 
as there unfolded, applies also to the passage now before us; 
and the translation, captivitatem avertere (Michaelis, Niagels- 
bach), or to “ ward off thy captivity” (Luther, Thenius), is 
neither capable of vindication nor required by the context. 
Instead of healing the injuries of the people by discovering 
their sins, they have seen (prophesied) for them nixwn, “ bur- 
dens,” i.e. utterances of threatening import (not effata; see on 
Jer. xxiii. 33), which contained ‘1, “ emptiness,” and DMD, 
“ rejection.” The combination of “ emptiness” with “ burdens” 
does not prevent the latter word from being applied to threaten- 
ing oracles; for the threats of the false prophets did not refer 
to Judah, but were directed against the enemies of Israel. For 
instance, that they might promise the people speedy deliverance 
from exile, they placed the downfall of the Chaldean power in 
immediate prospect; cf. Jer. xxviii. 2-4, 11. O°M"D is dz. 
Xey. as a noun, and is also dependent on “burdens” (cf. Ewald, 
§ 289, c): it signifies ejection from the land, not “ persecution ” . 
(Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Ewald, etc.), for Jeremiah uses 172 
(in Niph. and Hiph.) always in the sense of rejection, expul- 
sion from the country; and the word has here an unmistakeable 
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reference to Jer. xxvii. 10, 15: “They prophesy lies to you, 
that they may eject you from your country.”—Ver. 15f. 
Strangers and enemies have, for the misfortune of Jerusalem, 
only expressions of scorn and delight over her loss. “Those 
who pass by the way ” are strangers who travel past Jerusalem. 
To clap the hands together is not here a gesture betokening 
anger and disinclination (Num. xxiv. 10), but of delight over 
the injury of others, as in Job xxvii. 23. PW, to hiss, is an 
expression of scorn; see on Jer. xix. 8. The same is true as 
regards the shaking of the head; cf. Ps. xxii. 8, cix. 25, etc.: 
the expression for this, in Jer. xviii. 16, is W215, The 
exclamation, “Is this the city which they call ‘perfect in 
beauty ’?” is an expression of scornful astonishment. ‘5‘ nisdy 
is. substantially the same as *5' 220, Ps. 1. 2, where the ex- 
pression is applied to Zion; in Ezek. xxvii. 3 the same is said 
of Tyre. That Jeremiah had Ps. 1. 2 in his mind is shown 
by the apposition, “a joy of the whole earth,” which is taken 
from Ps, xlviii. 3.—Ver. 16. The enemy in triumph express 
their joy over the fall of Jerusalem. The opening of the 
mouth (as in Ps. xxxv. 21, Job xvi. 10), taken in connection 
with what follows, is also a gesture peculiar to scornful speech. 
The gnashing of the teeth (Ps. xxxv. 16, xxxvii. 12; Job xvi. 
9) is here an expression of rage that has burst out. The 
object of “ we have swallowed” is to be derived from the con- 
text (“against thee”), viz. the city of Jerusalem. “Surely 
this” is a strong asseveration—“ this is the very day.” The 
asyndetic collection of the three verbs accords with the im- 
passioned character of the enemy’s speech. “To see” is here 
equivalent to living to see. 

Vers. 17-19. In this calamity, which Jahveh has ordained, 
it is only He who can bring comfort and help; [and this He 
will do], if earnest and incessant complaint be made to Him 
regarding the misery. In order to turn the thoughts of the 
people in this direction, the prophet lays emphasis on the fact 
that God has now executed this destruction which He has 
threatened long before, and has prepared for the triumph of 
the enemy. ‘Jahveh hath done what He hath purposed,” 
has now performed the word which He has commanded all ° 
along from the days of yore. Zechariah (i. 6) also lays this 
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truth before the heart of his contemporaries. 3, to cut off, 
is used metaphorically in the sense of finishing, completing, 

as in Isa. x. 12, Zech. iv. 9. To fulfil a word that has been 
ordered, signifies to execute it. ™¥ does not mean to announce, 
but to command, order; the word has been chosen, not merely 
with reference to the fact that the threatened rejection of 
Israel was announced in the law, but also with regard to 
the circumstance that the threat of punishment for sins is 
an evidence of the moral government of the world, and the 
holiness of the Lord and Ruler of the world demands the 
punishment of every act of rebellion against the government 

and decrees of God. “The days of old” are the times of 
Moses; for Jeremiah has before his mind the threatenings of 
the law, Lev. xxvi. 23 ff., Deut. xxviii. 15 ff. “ Without 
sparing,” as Jeremiah (iv. 28) has-announced to the people. 
In the following clause, “ He hath made thine enemy rejoice 
over thee,” thoughts are reproduced from Ps. lxxxix. 43. To 
“exalt the horn” means to grant power and victory; cf. 

1 Sam. ii. 1, Ps. Ixxv. 5.— Ver. 18. When it is seen that 
the Lord has appointed the terrible calamity, the people are 
driven to pray for mercy. Hence ver. 18 follows, yet not 
at once with the summons to prayer, but with the assertion of 
. the fact that this actually takes place: “their heart cries out 
unto the Lord ;” and it is not till after this that there follows 

‘the summons to entreat Him incessantly with tears. The 
"perfect PY¥ represents the crying as already begun, and reach- 

ing on to the present (cf. Ewald, § 135, 5), for which we use . 
the present in German [and in English]. That the suffix 

in “ their heart” does not point to the enemies mentioned at 
the close of ver. 17, but to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, is 

indubitably evident from what is substantially stated in the 

clause, viz. that crying to the Lord merely indicates the crying 
to God for help in distress. There is no sufficient reason for 
Ewald’s change of 03) py¥ into 939 ‘PY, “ outcries of thine 


heart,” z.e. let the cry of thine heart sound forth; still less 
ground is there for the conjecture of Thenius, that nad should 
be changed into 530, because this is opposed to the following 
summons to implore help: other more unnatural changes in 
the text it were needless to mention. The following clauses, 
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“© wall of the daughter of Zion,” etc., do not state how her 
heart has cried and still cries to the Lord, but bid her con- 
stantly go on imploring. Several expositors have taken objec- 
tion to the direct address, “O wall of the daughter of Zion,” 
and have sought to remove the difficulty by making conjectures. 
Hence, ¢.g., Thenius still holds that there is good ground for 
the objection, saying that there is a wide difference between 
the poetic expression, “the wall mourns” (ver. 8), and the 
summons, * O wall, let tears run down.” This difference cannot 
be denied, yet such personification is not without analogy. A 
similar summons is found in Isa. xiv. 31: “ Howl, O gate” 
(porta). It is self-evident that it is not the wall simply as 
such that is considered, but everything besides connected with 
it, so that the wall is named instead of the city with its inha- 
bitants, just as in Isa. xiv. 31 gate and city are synonymous. 
Hence, also, all the faculties of those residing within the wall 
(eyes, heart, hands) may be ascribed to it, inasmuch as the 
idea of the wall easily and naturally glides over into that of 
the daughter of Zion. The expression, “‘ Let tears run down 
like a stream,” is a hyperbole used to indicate the exceeding 
greatness of the grief. “ By day and night” is intensified by 
the clauses which follow: “ give not,” i.e. grant not. rd nap, 
“‘torpidity (stagnation) to thyself.” The noun M28 is dz. dey., 
like MNBN, iii. 49; the verb np, however, occurs in Gen. xxv. 
26 and Ps. Ixxvii. 3, where it is used of the torpidity of the 
vital spirits, stagnation of the heart. The expression in the 
- text is a poetic one for 7NRB: “do not permit thy numbness,” 
ie. let not thy flood of tears dry up; cf. Ewald, § 289, d. 
ty n2is the eyeball, not the tears (Pareau); cf. Ps.-xvii. 8. 
DAA comes from 9%, to be still, as in Jer. xlvii. 6. On the 
thought here presented, cf. Jer. xiv. 17.—Ver. 19. 127 (prop. to 
raise a whining cry, but commonly “to shout for joy”) here 
means to weep aloud, lament. nitpvix wNn?, at the beginning 
of the night-watches (cf. Judg. vii. 19); not “in the first night- 
watch” (Kalkschmidt, following Bochart and Nigelsbach), but 
at the beginning of each night-watch, i.e. throughout the night ; 
cf. Ps, lxiii.7. “ Pour out thine heart like water before the face 
of the Lord,” «.e. utter the sorrow of thine heart in tears to the 
Lord. The uplifting of the hands is a gesture indicative of 
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prayer and entreaty (cf. Ps. xxviii. 2, Ixiii. 5, etc.), not “ of 

the deepest distress” (Thenius). mpbdiy wiaroy does not mean 
pro vita parvulorum tuorum, that God may at least preserve 

' them (Rosenmiiller, Gerlach), but “‘on account of the soul of 
thy children,” which is more distinctly stated, in the following 
relative sentence, to mean that they have breathed out their 
soul thropgh hunger. On this matter, cf. ver. 11 and the 
exposition of that verse. Ewald has placed the last member of 
the verse within parentheses, as an interpolation, on the ground 
that a fourth member offends against the law observed in these - 
verses ; on the other hand, Thenius is of opinion that the words 
do not form a member of the verse by themselves, but are a 
mere prolongation of the third, “ because the conclusion of the 
prophet’s address, begun in ver. 19, was certainly intended to 
be a complete finish.” But the deviation-from the rule is not 
thereby accounted for. Inasmuch as the words are essential 
to the expression of the thought, we must simply acknowledge 
the irregularity, and not arbitrarily cast suspicion on the genu- 
ineness of the words. 

Vers. 20-22. In ver. 20 follows the prayer which the city 
has been commanded to make. The prayer sets before the 
mind of the Lord the terrible misery under which Jerusalem 
suffers. The question, “To whom hast Thou acted thus?” 
does not mean, “ What innocent and godly ones are being sacri- 
ficed ?” (Thenius), but “to what nation ?”—not a heathen one, 
but the people of Thy choice, to whom all Thy blessed promises 

- have been given (Nagelsbach). This is clear from the reasons 
- given in the question, in which the murder of the priests and 
prophets in the sanctuary of the Lord is brought forward. 
But first there is mentioned a case of inhuman conduct, prompted 
by necessity, viz. that women, in the extreme destitution of 
hunger, have been constrained to eat the fruit of their body, 
their beloved children. O8...O% does not, in this case, intro- 
duce a disjunctive question, but merely an indirect question in 
two parts. In view of such inhuman cruelties and such dese- 
cration of His sanctuary, God cannot remain inactive. The 
meaning of the question is not: estne hoc unguam fando audi- 
tum, quod apud nos factum est, or, guod matres fame eo adacte 
Suerint, ut suos fetus comederent (C. B. Michaelis, Rusenmiiller). 
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For in this case, not the imperfect, but the perfect, would be 
used. It is merely asked whether something could happen 
in a certain way, while it is implied that it has actually oc- 
curred already. O78 has the masc. instead of the fem. suffix, 
as pretty frequently happens. The fruit of their bodies is 
meant, as the LX X. have rightly rendered; but there is no 
reason for making this the ground of alterations in the text. 
The expression “ their fruit,” indefinite in itself, is immediately 
rendered definite by o'7sp ‘5p. The last word is a verbal 
noun from MBO (ver. 22), which again is a denominative from 
no, and means to bear on the hands, to care for tenderly. 
Both words occur only in this passage. The Israelites, more- 
over, had been threatened with this inhuman outrage as the 
most extreme form of divine chastisement, Lev. xxvi. 26, Deut. 
xxviii. 56; cf. Jer. xix. 9. While this abomination is opposed 
to the moral order of the world instituted by God, the other 
case (the murder of the priests and prophets in the sanctuary) 
is a violation of the covenant-order which the Lord had given 
His people. Neither of these arrangements can God consent 
to abolish. Therein is implicitly contained the request that He 
would put an end to the misery into which His people have 
fallen. This request, however, is not expressly stated; there is 
merely complaint made to God regarding the terrible misery. 
From the massacre in the temple, the lamentation passes to the 
bloodshed on the streets of the city, in which neither age nor 
sex was spared ; cf. Jer. vi. 11. niin isa local accus., “through 
the streets,” along the streets.—Ver. 22. The imperf. 83?" has 
perhaps been chosen merely for the sake of the alphabetic 
_ arrangement, because the description is still continued, and the 
idea of custom (wont) or repetition is not very suitable in the 
present instance. ‘Thou summonest, as for a feast-day (viz. 
for the enemy, cf. i. 15), all my terrors round about.” "730 
225D is to be explained in conformity with the formula 
3°20 7530,'so frequent in Jeremiah (vi. 25, xx. 4, 10, etc.): 
"0 is therefore to be derived from 7139, but not to be con- 
fined in its reference to the enemy (as in the Vulgate, qui ter- 
rent); it is rather to be understood as applying to all the 
terrible powers that had come upon Judah,—sword, famine, 
plagues (cf. i. 20). On the ground that 0%» elsewhere means 
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wandering, pilgrimage, and that, moreover, the sing. 3) in 
Ps. lv. 16 signifies a dwelling, Ewald translates the expression 
in the text, “‘my hamlets round about,” understanding by that 
the inhabitants of the defenceless country towns and villages, 
which stand to the capital that gave them its protection in the 
relation of settlers in its neighbourhood (LXX. mapoixor). 
According to this view, the verse alludes to an important event 
which took place in those days of the siege, when all the 
inhabitants of the country towns fled to the capital, thinking 
that a great festival was going to be held there, as on former 
occasions; but this became at last for them the great festival 
of death, when the city was taken. But the translation of the: 
LXX. is of no authority, since they have given a false render- * 
ing of 3°20D N39 also; and the whole explanation is so artificial 
and unnatural, "that it needs no further refutation. Raschi, 
indeed, had previously explained "39 to mean '2'2¥, vicinos meos, 
but added improbos, ut sese congregarent adversus me ad per- 
dendum. Notwithstanding this, 0%», “ wandering” and “ place 
of sojourn,” cannot denote the country towns as distinguished 
from the capital; nor can the flight of the inhabitants of the 
low-lying regions into the capital be fitly called a summoning 
together of them by the Lord. The combination 1% 0'9B is 
used as in Jer. xlii. 17, xliv. 14. For B®, see on ver. -20. 
With the complaint that no one could escape the judgment,— 
that the enemy dared to murder even the children whom she 
- [Jerusalem] had carefully nourished and brought up,— the 
poem concludes, like the first, with deep sorrow, regarding 
’ which all attempts at comfort are quite unavailing (Gerlach). 


CHAP. III.—THE SUFFERING AND THE CONSOLATION OF 
THE GOSPEL. 


1 I [am] the man [that] have seen affliction by the rod of His wrath. 

2 Me hath He led, and brought [through] darkness, and not light. - 

3 Only against me He repeatedly turneth His hand all the day. 

4 He hath wasted away my flesh and my skin; He hath broken my bones. 

5 He buildeth up round about me poison and toil. 

6 He maketh me sit down in dark places, like those for ever dead. 

7 He hath hedged me about, so that I cannot get out; He bath made 
heavy my chain. 
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8 Moreover, when I cry and shout, He obstructeth my prayer. 
9 He hath walled round my ways with hewn stone, He hath subverted 
my paths. ; 
10 He is to me [like] a bear lying in wait, a lion in secret places. 
11 He removeth my ways, and teareth me in pieces; He maketh me 
desolate. 
12 He bendeth His bow, and setteth me up as the mark for the arrow. ' 
13 He causeth the sons of His quiver to go into my reins. 
14 I am become a derision to all my people, their [subject of] satire all the. 
day. 
15 He filleth me with bitterness, maketh me drink wormwood. 
16 And He grindeth my teeth on gravel, He covereth me with ashes. 
17 And my soul hath become despised by prosperity ; I have forgotten 
[what] good [is]. 
18 And I said, My vital power is gone, and my hope from Jahveh, 
19 Remember my misery and my persecution, wormwood and poison. 
. 20 My soul remembereth [them] indeed, and sinketh down in me. 
21 This I bring back to my mind, therefore have I hope. 
22 [It is a sign of] the mercies of Jahveh that we are not consumed, for 
His compassions fail not ; 
23 [They are] new every morning : great is Thy faithfulness.. 
24 Jahveh [is] my portion, saith my soul; therefore I hope in Him. 
25 Jahveh is good unto those who wait for Him, to a soul [that] seeketh 
Him. 
26 It is good that [one] should wait, and that in silence, for the salvation 
of Jahveh. 
27 It is good for man that he should bear a yoke in his youth. 
28 Let him sit solitary and be silent, for [God] hath laid [the burden] on 
him. 
29 Let him put his mouth in the dust; perhaps there is [still] hope. 
30 Let him give [his] es to him that smijtes him, let him be filled with 
reproach. 
31 Because the Lord will not cast off for ever: 
32 For, though He causeth grief, He also pities, according to the multitude 
of His mercies. 
33 For He doth not afflict from His heart, and grieve the children of men. 
34 To the crushing all the prisoners of the earth under one’s feet, 
35 To the setting aside of a man’s rights before the face of the Most High, 
36 To the overthrowing of a man in his cause:—doth not the Lord look 
[to such doings as these]? 
87 Who hath spoken, and it was done, [which] the Lord commanded not? 
38 Doth not evil and good come out of the mouth of Jahveh ? 
89 Why doth a man complain [because] he liveth? [Let every] man [rather 
lament] because of his sins. 
40 Let us search and examine our ways, and let us return to Jahveh. . 
41 Let us lift up our heart to [our] hands towards God in the heavens. 
42 We have transgressed and rebelled, Thou hast not pardoned. 
VOL. IL. » 2¢ 
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48 Thou didst cover [Thyself] with anger, and didst persecute us; Thou hast 
slain, Thow hast not pitied. 

44 Thou didst cover Thyself with'a cloud, so that prayer could not pass 
through. 

’ 45 Thou didst make us [like] offscourings and refuse in the midst of the 
nations. 

46 All our enemies have opened their mouths against us. 

47 Terror and a snare are ours, destruction and ruin. 

48 Mine eye runneth down [with] streams of water, because of the ruin of 
the daughter of my people. 

49 Mine eye poureth itself forth, and ceaseth not, so. that there are no 
stoppings, 

50 Until Jahveh shall look down and behold from heaven. 

51 Mine eye causeth pain to my soul, because of all the daughters of my 
city.? 

52 Mine enemies closely pursued me, like a bird, without cause. 

53 They were for destroying my life in the pit, and cast a stone on me. 

54 Waters overflowed over my head; I said, I am cut off. 

55 I called on Thy name, O Jahveh, ‘out of the lowest dungeon. 

56 Thou hast heard my voice; hide not Thine ear at my sighing, at my 


cry. 

57 Thou art near in the day [when] I call on Thee; Thou sayest, Fear 
not. 

58 Thou hast defended, O Lord, my soul ; Thou hast redeemed my life. 

59 Thou hast seen, O Jahveh, mine oppression ; judge my cause. 

60 Thou hast seen all their vengeance, all their projects against me. 

61 Thou hast heard their reproach, O Jahveh, all their projects against 
me; 

62 The lips of those who rise up against me, and their meditation against 
me all the day. 

63 Behold their sitting down and their rising up: I am their satire. 

64 Thou shalt return a recompense to them, O Jahveh, according to the 
work of their hands. . 

65 Thou shalt give to them blindness of heart,—Thy curse to them. 

66 Thou shalt pursue [them] in anger, and destroy them from under the 

heavens of Jahveh. 


The two preceding poems ended with sorrowful complaint. 
This third poem begins with the complaint of a man over 


1 In the latter part of this verse, Keil has written mitten unter den Volkern, 
which is also (correctly) given as the rendering of the second part of ver. 45. 
This obvious inadvertence has been rectified in the English translation— 
Tr. 

? Keil has here misread the Hebrew text, and translated ‘‘my people” ("py) 


instead of ‘‘ my city” (y).—TR. 
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grievous personal suffering. Regarding the contents of this 
poem, and its relation to the two which precede, Ewald makes 
the following excellent remarks: “In consequence of experi- 
ences most peculiarly his own, the individual may indeed at 
first make complaint, in such a way that, as here, still deeper 
despair for the third time begins (vers. 1-18); but, by the 
deepest meditation for himself on the eternal relation of. God to 
men, he may also very readily come to the due acknowledgment 
. of his own sins and. the necessity for repentance, and thereby 
also to believing prayer. -Who is this individual that complains, 
and thinks, and entreats in this fashion, whose F passes unob- 
served, but quite appropriately, into we? O man, it is the very 
image of thyself? Every one must now speak and think as he 
does. Thus it is just by this address, which commences in the 


most doleful tones, that sorrow for the first time, and imper- , 


ceptibly, has passed into true prayer.” This remark contains 
both the deepest truth and the key to the proper understanding 
of the contents of this poem, and its position in the middle of 
the Lamentations. Both of these points have been mistaken 
by expositors, who (e.g. C. B. Michaelis, Pareau, Maurer, Kalk- 
schmidt, and Bleek in his Zntroduction) are of opinion that the 
writer here makes his personal sufferings the subject of com- 
plaint. This cannot be made out, either from ver. 14 or from 
the description given in ver. 53 ff.: the reverse rather is shown 
by the fact that, i in vers. 22 and 40-47, we is used instead of F; 

from which it is evident that the prophet, in the remainder of 
the poem, is not speaking of himself, or bewailing his own per- 
sonal sufferings. The confession found in ver. 42, “We have 
transgressed and rebelled, Thou hast not pardoned,” etc., neces- 
sarily presupposes not only that the dealing. of God towards 
the sinful and apostate nation, as described in ver. 42 ff., stands 
in the closest connection with the sufferings of which the pro- 
phet complains in vers. 1-18, but also that the chastisement, by 
means of God’s wrath, which was experienced by the man who 
utters his complaint in vers. 1-18, is identical with the anger 
which, according to ver. 43, discharged itself on the people; 
hence the suffering of the individual, which is described in vers. 
1-18, is to be regarded as the reflex of but a special instance of 
the suffering endured by the whole community. Perhaps this 


\ 
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was the view of Aben Ezra, when he says that, in this lamenta- 
tion, it is individual Israelites who speak ; and most expositors 
acknowledge that the prophet pours forth his lamentations and 
his prayers in the name of the godly. 

The poem begins by setting forth the grievous soul-sufferings 
of the godly in their cheerless and hopeless misery (vers. 1-18) ; 
then it ascends, through meditation upon the compassion and 
almighty providence of God, to hope (vers. 19-39), and thus 
attains to the recognition of God’s justice in sending the punish- 
ment, which, however, is so intensified through the malice of 
enemies, that the Lord cannot pass by the attempt to crush His 
people (vers. 40-54). This reliance on the justice of God impels 
to prayer, in which there is manifested confidence that God will 
send help, and take vengeance on the enemy (vers. 55-66). 

Vers. 1-18. Lamentation over grievous sufferings. The 
author of these sufferings is not, indeed, expressly named in 
the whole section, but it is unmistakeably signified that God 
is meant; moreover, at the end of ver. 18 the name min’ is 
mentioned. The view thus given of the sufferings shows, not 
merely that he who utters the complaint perceives in these 
sufferings a chastisement by God, but also that this chastise- 
ment has become for him a soul-struggle, in which he may not 
take the name of God into his mouth; and only after he has 
given vent in lamentations to the deep sorrow of his soul, does 
his spirit get peace to mention the name of the Lord, and make 
complaint to Him of his need. Nothing certain can be inferred 
from the lamentations themselves regarding the person who 
makes complaint. It does not follow from vers. 1-3 that he 
was burdened with sorrows more than every one else; nor from 
ver. 14 that he was a personage well known to all the people, 
so that one could recognise the prophet in him. As little are 
they sufferings which Jeremiah has endured alone, and for his 
own sake, but sufferings such as many godly people of his time 
have undergone and struggled through. Against the Jeremianic 
authorship of the poem, therefore, no argument can be drawn 
from the fact that the personality of him who utters the com- 
plaint is concealed. 

Ver. 1 ff. In the complaint, “I am the man that saw (te. 
lived to see) misery,” the misery is not specified; and we can- 
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not, with Rosenmiiller, refer ‘2Y (without the article) to the 
misery announced by the prophet long before. “ The rod of 
His wrath,” as in Prov. xxii. 8, is the rod of God’s anger ; cf. 
Job xxi. 9, ix. 34, Isa. x. 5, etc. The suffix in iN3Y is not to 
be referred, with Aben Ezra, to the enemy.—Ver. 2. “‘ Me 
hath He (God) led and brought through darkness (YM, local 
accus.), and not light,” is a combination like that in Job xii. 
25 and Amos v. 18. The path of Jeremiah’s life certainly lay 
through darkness, but was not wholly devoid of light, because 
God had promised him His protection for the discharge of his 
official functions. The complaint applies to all the godly, to 
whom, at the fall of Jerusalem, no light appeared to cheer the 
darkness of life’s pathway.—Ver. 3. “Only upon (against) me 
does He repeatedly turn His hand.” 2% is subordinated to 
the idea of 351! in an adverbial sense ; cf. Gesenius, § 142, 3, d. 
“ His hand” is the smiting hand of God. 48, “ only upon 
me,” expresses the feeling which makes him on whom grievous 
sufferings have fallen to regard himself as one smitten in a 
special manner by God. “ The whole day,” i.e. continually ; 
ef. i. 13.—From ver. 4 onwards this divine chastisement is more 
minutely set forth under various figures, and first of all as a 
wasting away of the vital force. 22 means to wear out by 
rubbing, cause to fall away, from 723, to be worn out, which 
is applied to clothes, and then transferred to bodies, Job xiii. 
28, Ps. xlix. 15. “ Flesh and skin” are the exterior and soft 
constituents of the body, while the bones are the firmer parts. 
Skin, flesh, and bones together, make up the substance of the 
human body. Prov. v. 11 forms the foundation of the first 
clause. “ He hath broken my bones” is a reminiscence from 
the lamentation of Hezekiah in Isa. xxxviii. 13; cf. Ps. li. 10, 
Job xxx.17. The meaning is thus excellently given by Pareau : 
indicantur animi, fortius ire divine malorumque sensu conquas- 
sati, angores.—The figure in ver. 5, “ He builds round about and 
encircles me,” is derived from the enclosing of a city by besieg- 
ing it. ‘2v is to be repeated after 4p". The besieging forces, 
which encompass him so that he cannot go out and in, are 
nxdm wi, That the former of these two words cannot mean 
keparyv pov (LXX.), is abundantly evident. wx or wn is 
a plant with a very bitter taste, hence a poisdnous plant; see 
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on Jer. viii. 14. As in that passage WN ‘D, so here the simple 
veo is an emblem of bitter suffering. The combination with 
non, “ toil,” is remarkable, as a case in which a figurative is 
joined with a literal expression ; this, however, does not justify 
the change of mNdn into may (Castell, Schleussner, etc.). The 
combination is to be explained on the ground that wx had 
become so common a symbol of bitter suffering, that the figure 
was quite lost sight of behind the thing signified.—Ver. 6 is 
a verbatim reminiscence from Ps, cxliii. 3c. 0°D¥mM2 is the dark- 
ness of the grave and of Sheol; cf. Ps. Ixxxviii. 7. odiy ‘no 
does not mean “the dead of antiquity” (Rosenmiiller, Maurer, 
Ewald, Thenius, etc.), but, as in Ps. cxliii. 3, those eternally 
dead, who lie in the long night of death, from which there is 
no return into this life. In opposition to the explanation dudum 
mortui, Gerlach fittingly remarks, that “it makes no difference 
whether they have been dead long ago or only recently, inas- 
much as those dead and buried a short time ago lie in darkness 
equally with those who have long been dead ;” while it avails 
nothing to point to Ps. Ixxxviii. 5-7, as Nigelsbach does, since 
the special subject there treated of is not those who have long 
been dead.—Ver. 7. God has hedged him round like a prisoner, 
cut off all communication from without, so that he cannot 
escape, and He has loaded him with heavy chains. This figure 
is based on Job xix. 8 and Hos. ii. 8. ‘Wa a, “ He hath 
made an hedge round me,” does not suggest prison walls, but 
merely seclusion within a confined space, where he is deprived 
of free exit. “I cannot go out,” as in Ps. lxxxviii. 9. The’ 
seclusion is increased by fetters which are placed on the prisoner. 
nvny, “ brass,” for fetters, as in German [and English], “irons,” 
for iron chains.—Ver. 8. This distress presses upon him all the 
more heavily, because, in addition to this, the Lord does not 
listen to his prayer and cries, but has rather closed His ear ; cf. 
Jer. vii. 16, Ps. xviii. 42, etc. ONY for DND (only written here 
with &), to stop the prayer; i.e. not to prevent the prayer from 
issuing out of the breast, to restrain supplication, but to prevent 
the prayer from reaching His ear; cf. ver. 44 and Prov. i. 28. 
In ver. 9, the idea of prevention from freedom of action is 
further carried out on a new side. “ He hath walled in my 
paths with hewn stones.” 123 =7' 228, 1 Kings v. 31, are 
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hewn stones of considerable size, employed for making a very 
strong wall. The meaning is: He has raised up insurmount- 
able obstacles in the pathway of my life. ‘ My paths hath He 
turned,” i.e. rendered such that I cannot walk in them. 73 is to 
turn, in the sense of destroying, as in Isa. xxiv. 1, not contortas 
fectt (Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Kalkschmidt), nor per viam tor- 
tuosam ire cogor (Raschi); for the prophet does not mean to 
. say (as Nigelsbach imagines), “ that he has been compelled to 
walk in wrong and tortuous ways,” but he means that God has 
rendered it impossible for -him to proceed further in his path ; 
cf. Job xxx. 13. But we are not in this to think of the level- 
ling of a raised road, as Thenius does; for 72'N) does not mean 
a road formed by the deposition of rubbish, like a mound, but 
a footpath, formed by constant treading (Gerlach).—Ver. 10. 
Not merely, however, has God cut off every way of escape for 
him who here utters the complaint, but He pursues him in 
_ every possible way, that He may utterly destroy him. On the 
figure of a bear lying in wait, cf. Hos. xiii. 8, Amos v.19. It 
is more usual to find enemies compared to lions in ambush ; cf. 
Ps, x. 19, xvii. 12. The last-named passage seems to have been 
present to the writer’s mind. The prophets frequently compare 
enemies to lions, e.g. Jer. v. 6, iv. 7, xlix. 19, 1. 44.—In ver. 11 
the figure of the lion is discontinued ; for YD 21 cannot be 
said of a beast. The verb here is not to be derived from 170, 
to be refractory, but is the Pilel of “1p, to go aside, deviate, 
make to draw back. To “make ways turn aside” may signify 
to make a person lose the right road, but not to drag back from 
the road (Thenius); it rather means to mislead, or even facere ut 
deficiant vie, to.take away the road, so that one cannot escape. 
MWe is dar. Ney. in Hebrew ; in Aramean it means to cut or tear 
in pieces: cf. [the Targum on] 1 Sam. xv. 33, “Samuel nwa 
Agag,” hewed him in pieces; and on Ps. vii. 3, where the word 
is used for the Heb. P28, to tear in pieces (of a lion) ; here it 
signifies to tear away (limbs from the body, boughs from trees). 
This meaning is required: by the context; for the following 
expression, Dbiv "20%, does not lead us to think of tearing in 
pieces, lacerating; but discerpere, plucking or pulling to pieces. 
For oniv, see on i. 18, 16.—Ver. 12. “ He hath bent His bow,” 
as in ii, 4, The second member, “ He hath made me the mark 
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for His arrows,” is taken almost verbatim from Job xvi. 12. 
The arrows are the ills and sorrows appointed by God; cf. 
Deut. xxxii. 23, Ps. xxxviii. 3, Job vi. 4.—Ver. 14. “ Abused 
in this way, he is the object of scoffing and mockery” (Gerlach). 
In the first clause, the complaint of Jeremiah in xx. 7 is repro- 
duced. Rosenmiiller, Ewald, and Thenius are inclined to take 
‘ey as an abbreviated form of the plur. O°2Y, presuming that 
the subject of the complaint is the people of Israel. But in 
none of the three passages in which Ewald (Gram. § 177, 2), 
following the Masoretes, is ready to recognise such a plural- 
ending, does there seem any need or real foundation for the 
assumption. Besides this passage, the others are 2 Sam. xxii. 
44 and Ps. cxliv. 2. In these last two cases ‘®Y gives a suitable 
enough meaning as a singular (see the expositions of these pas- 
sages); and in this verse, as Gerlach has already remarked, 
against Rosenmiiller, neither the conjoined 55 nor the plural 
suffix of 0923) requires us to take ‘OY asa plural, the former 
objection being removed on a comparison of Gen. xli. 10, and 
the latter when we consider the possibility of a constructio ad 
sensum in the case of the collective OY. But the assumption 
that here the people are speaking, or that the poet (prophet) is 
complaining of the sufferings of the people in their name, is 
opposed by the fact that 7339 stands at the beginning of this 
lamentation, ver. 1.. If, however, the prophet complained in 
the name of each individual among God’s people, he could not 
set up ‘29-92 in opposition to them, because by that very ex- 
pression the scoffing is limited to the great body of the people. 
The Chaldee, accordingly, is substantially correct in its para- 
phrase, omnibus protervis populi mei (following Dan. xi. 14). 
But that the mass of the people were not subdued by suffering, 
and that there was a great number of those who would not 
recognise the chastening hand of God in the fall of the king- 
dom, and who scoffed at the warnings of the prophets, is evinced, 
not merely by the history of the period immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Jer. xii. ff.), and by the conduct of 
Ishmael and his followers (Jer. xli. 2 ff.), and of the insolent 
men who marched to Egypt in spite of Jeremiah’s warning 
(xliii. 2), but also by the spirit that prevailed among the exiles, 
and against which Ezekiel had to contend; cf. e.g. Ezek. xii- 
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22, on} is a reminiscence from Job xxx.9; cf. Ps, Ixix. 13. 
—Ver. 15. “He fills me with bitternesses” is a reminiscence 
from Job ix. 18, only D*799 being exchanged for oni. Of 
these two forms, the first occurs only in Job, l.c.; the latter 
denotes, in Ex. xii. 8 and Num. ix. 11, “ bitter herbs,” but 
here “ bitternesses.” The reality (viz. bitter sorrow) is what 
Jeremiah threatens the people with in ix. 14, xxiii. 15. The - 
figure employed in ver. 16 is still stronger. “ He made my 
teeth be ground down on gravel.” ¥" means a gravel stone, 
gravel, Prov. xx.17. 013 (which occurs only in Ps. cxix. 20 
as well as here, and is allied to #%3, from which comes 3, 
something crushed, Lev. ii. 14, 16) signifies to be ground down, 
and in Hiphil to grind down, not to cause to grind; hence $13 
cannot be taken as a second object, “ He made my teeth grind 
gravel” (Ewald) ; but the words simply mean, “ He ground my 
teeth on the gravel,” i.e. He made them grind away on the 
gravel. As regards the application of the words, we cannot 
follow the older expositors in thinking of bread mixed with 
stones, but must view the giving of stones for a as eae 
epapicey pe otrodov, the Vulgate by cibavit me cinere. “This : 
translation has not been lexically established, but is a mere 
conjecture from Ps. cii. 10. The da. dey. WD is allied with 
W293, subigere, and means in Rabbinic, deprimere ; cf. Buxtorf, . 
Lex. Rabb. 2.0. Similarly, the Chaldee had previously ex- 
plained the words to mean humiliavit (912) me in cinere; and 
Raschi, nb> inelinavit s. subegit me. Luther follows these in his - 
rendering, “ He rolls me in the ashes,” which is a figure signi- 
fying the deepest disgrace and humiliation, or a hyperbolical 
expression for sprinkling with ashes (Ezek. xxvii. 30), as a token 
of descent into the depths of sorrow. 

In vers. 17 and 18 the speaker, in his lamentation, gives ex- 
pression to that disposition of his heart which has been produced 
by the misery that has befallen him to so fearful an extent. He 
has quite given up hopes of attaining safety and prosperity, 
and his hope in the Lord is gone. In ver. 17 it is a question 
whether 121A is second or third pers. of the imperf. Following 
the LXX., who give the rendering daracato é& cipjuns uyiv 
pov, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, De Wette, and Niigelsbach con- 
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sider M3! transitive, as in ii. 7, and take MIA as of the second 
pers.: “Thou didst reject my soul (me) from peace.” But to 
this view of the words there is the decided objection, that neither 
before nor after is there any direct address to Jahveh, and that 
the verbs which immediately follow stand in the first person, 
and succeed the first clause appropriately enough, provided we 
take WB) as the subject to M21M (third pers.). Mt has both a 
transitive and an intransitive meaning in Kal; cf. Hos. viii. 3 . 
(trans.) and viii. 5 (intrans.) Niigelsbach has no ground for 
casting doubt on the intrans. meaning in Hos. viii. 5. More- 
over, the objection that the passage now before us is a quotation 
from Ps, Ixxxviii. 15 (Niagelsbach) does not prove that ‘W) N2In 
is to be taken in the same sense here- as in that passage: “O 
Jahveh, Thou despisest my soul.” By adding nibvio, Jeremiah 
has made an independent reproduction of that passage in the 
Psalms, if he had it before his mind. This addition does not 
permit of our attaching a transitive sense to M21A, for the verb 
means to despise, not to reject; hence we cannot render the 
words, “ Thou didst reject my soul from peace.” The meaning 
of the clause is not “my soul loathes prosperity,” as it is ren- 
dered by Thenius, who further gives the sense as follows: “I 
had such a thorough disgust for life, that I had no longer the 
least desire for prosperity.” As Gerlach has already remarked, 
this explanation neither harmonizes with the meaning of Di2¥, 
nor with the expression of doubt in the following verse, which 
implies a very lively “sense of the prosperous;”’ moreover, it 
has no good lexical basis. The fundamental meaning of Mt 
is to stink, be rancid, from which comes the metaphorical one 
of instilling disgust,—not, feeling disgust (Hos. viii. 5),—and 
further, that of despising. The meaning “to instil disgust” 
does not suit this passage, but only that of being despised. 
“My soul is despised of prosperity,” ¢.e. so that it shares not in 
prosperity ; with this accords the intransitive use of the Hiphil 
mim with ©, 2 Chron. xi. 14. The Vulgate, which does not 
catch the idea of M2 so exactly, renders the passage by expulsa 
est a pace anima mea. To this there are appropriately joined 
the words, “TI have forgotten good” (good fortune), because I 
constantly experience nothing but misfortune; and not less 
appropriate is the expression of doubt, “TI say (ie. I think) 
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my strength and my hope from Jahveh is gone (vanished),” 
i.e. my strength is worn out through suffering, and I have 
nothing more to hope for from Jahveh. Starting from the 
fundamental idea of stability, permanence, M¥3, according to 
the traditional explanation, means vigor, strength; then, by 
a metaphor, vis vitalis, Isa. lxiii. 3, 6,—not trust (Rosenmiiller, 
Thenius, Nagelsbach, etc.), in support of which we are pointed 
to 1 Sam. xv. 29, but without sufficient reason ;- see Delitzsch 
‘on Isaiah, Jc. The complaint here attains its deepest and 
worst. The complainant in his thoughts has gone far from 
God, and is on the very verge of despair. But here also 
begins the turning-point. When for the first time he utters 
the name of God in the expression “my hope from Jahveh,” 
he shows that Jahveh is to him also still the ground of hope 
and trust. Hence also he not merely complains, “my strength 
is gone,” etc., but introduces this thought with the words 1D}, 
“T said,” sc. in my heart, i.c. I thought, “ my strength is gone, 
and my hope from Jahveh lost,” i.e. vanished. The mention 
of the name Jahveh, i.e. the Covenant-God, keeps him ftom 
sinking into despair, and urges him not to let go his trust on 
‘the Lord, so that he can now (in what follows) complain to the 
Lord of his state of distress, and beseech His help. 

Vers. 19-39. Consideration of God’s compassion and His 
omnipotence as displayed at critical junctures in the affairs of 
men. €. B. Michaelis has correctly perceived, and thus set 
forth, the transition from the complaint, bordering on despair, 
to hope, as given in ver. 19: luctatur hic contra desperationis 
adfectum, quo tentatus fuerat, ver. 18, mox inde per fidem emer- 
surus. In like manner it is said in the Berleburger Bibel, “In 
ver. 19 he struggles with despair, to which he had been tempted, 
and in the following verse soars up once more into the region 
of faith.” By the resumption of ‘¥ from ver. 1, and of my 
and wx from vers. 15 and 5, the contents of the whole pre- 
ceding lamentation are given in a summary, and by 15! are 
presented to God in prayer. “Mine affliction” is intensified 
by the addition of “my persecution” (see on i. 7), and the 
contents of the lamentation thereby more plainly pointed out. 
This connection of the verse has been misunderstood in many 
ways. An old interpretation of the words, still maintained by 
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Béttcher and Thenius, makes 75! an infinitive; according to 
this view, ver. 19 would require to be conjoined with the pre- 
ceding, and the inf. without > would stand for the groind, 
recordando, “ while I think of,’—which is grammatically im- 
possible." The same remark applies to the assumption that 

“3! is an infinitive which is resumed in ver. 20: “it thinks 
of my misery... yes, my soul thinks thereon” (Béttcher, 
Thenius). Gerlach very properly remarks concerning this 
view that such a construction is unexampled, and, as regards 
the change in the form of the infinitive (constr. and abs.), would 
be unintelligible. - The objection of Thenius, however, that 
the imperative meaning usually attached to 15! is against the 
whole context, and quite inappropriate here, is connected with 
the erroneous assumption that vers. 19 and 20 form a con- 
tinuation of what precedes, and that the idea of the speaker’s 
being completely overwhelmed by the thought of all that he 
had suffered and still suffers, forms the proper conclusion of 
the first part, after which, from ver. 21 onwards, there follows 
relief. Gerlach has rightly opposed to these arguments the 
following considerations: (1) That, after the outburst of de- 
spair in ver. 18, “my strength is gone, and my hope from 
Jahveh,” the words “ my soul is bowed down in me” form far 
too feeble a conclusion; (2) That it is undoubtedly more correct 
to make the relief begin with a prayer breathed out through 
sighs (ver. 19), than with such a reflection as is expressed in 
ver. 21 ff. Ewald also is right in taking 05! as an imperative, 
but is mistaken in the notion that the speaker addresses any 
one who is ready to hear him; this view is shown to be erro- 
neous by the simple fact that, in what precedes and succeeds, 
the thoughts of the speaker are directed to God only.—Ver. 20. 
The view taken of this verse will depend on the answer to the 
question whether 751A is second or third pers. fem. Following 


1 Seb. Miinster long since said: Secundum quosdam est “py infinit., ut sit 
sensus: periit spes meq, recordante me afflictionis mew. Calvin also gives 
the preference to this view, with the remark: Videtur enim hic propheta 
exprimere, quomodo fere a spe exciderit, ut nihil reperiret amplius fortitudinis 
in Deo, quia scilicet oppressus erat malis ; in support of which he affirms that 
it is valde absurdum, eos qui experti sunt aliquando Dei misericordiam, sic 
omnem spem abjicere, ut non statuant amplius sibi esse refugium ad Deum. 
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in the wake of Luther (“ Thou wilt assuredly think thereon”), 
C. B. Michaelis, Pareau, Rosenmiiller, and Kalkschmidt take 
it as second pers.: “Think, yea, think wilt Thou, that my soul 
is bowed down in me,” or “that my soul is at rest within me” 
(Nagelsbach). But it is impossible to maintain either of these 
views in the face of the language employed. To take the 4 
before YM in the meaning of quod is characterized by Nigels- © 
bach as an arbitrary procedure, unwarranted either by Gen. 
xxx. 27 or Ezek. xiii. 11; but neither can the meaning of resting, 
being at ease, which is attributed to ™ or MW by that writer, 
be established. The verb means to sink down, Prov. ii. 18, 
and metaphorically, to be bowed down, Ps. xliv. 26. The latter 
meaning is required in the present passage, from the simple 
fact that the sentence undeniably refers to Ps. xlii. 6.1 m¥vn 
expresses the consequence of 75? 75, which therefore can only 
be the third pers., and “my soul” the subject of both clauses ; 
for there is no logical consecution of meaning given by such a 
rendering as, “If Thou wilt remember, my soul shall be bowed 
within me.” The expression, “If my soul duly meditates 
thereon (on the deep suffering), it becomes depressed within 
me,” forms the foundation of the request that God would think 
of his distress, his misery; and ver. 21, “I will lay this to 
heart,” connects itself with the leading thought set forth in 
ver. 19, the reason for which is given in ver. 20, viz. that my 
soul is only bowed down within me over the thought of my 
distress, and must complain of it to God, that He may think 
of it and alleviate it: This will I lay to heart and set my hope 
upon. {2°-Y is a strong inferential expression: “ therefore,” 
because God alone can help, will I hope. This self-encourage- 
ment begins with ver. 22, inasmuch as the prophet strengthens 
his hope -by a consideration of the infinite compassion of the 
Lord. (It is) 7 "300, “the mercies of God,” i.e. proofs of 
His mercy (cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 2, cvii. 43, Isa. lxiii. 7), “ that we 
are not utterly consumed,” as Luther [and similarly our English 
translators] have excellently rendered 3n.- This form stands 
for WiDA, as in Jer. xliv. 18, Num. xvii. 28, not for %9n, third 

1 Luther's translation, ‘‘for my soul tells me,” is founded on the circum- 
stance that the LXX. have mistaken my for my: xaradoasoxyoe ia? 
dud h Poxh pov. ‘ 
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pers., as Pareau, Thenius, Vaihinger, and Ewald, referring to 
his Grammar, § 84, b, would take it. The proofs of the grace 
of God have their foundation in His compassion, from which 
they flow. In ver. 23 we take * “0M as the subject of DWN; 
it is the proofs of the grace of God that are new every morning, 
not “ His compassions,” although the idea remains the same. 
D"P3?, every morning, as in Isa. xxxiii. 2, Ps. Ixxiii. 14. Ubi 
sol et dies oritur, simul et radii hujus inexhauste bonitatis 
erumpunt (Tarnovius in Rosenmiiller). The consciousness of 
this constant renewal of the divine favour impels to the 
prayerful exclamation, “ great is Thy faithfulness;” cf. Ps. 
xxxvi. 6.—Ver. 24. “My portion is Jahveh:” this is a re- 
miniscence from Ps. xvi. 5, Ixxiii. 26, cxlii.'6; cf. Ps. cxix. 
57, where the expression found here is repeated almost verbatim. 
The expression is based on Num. xviii. 20, where the Lord 
says to Aaron, “I am thy portion and thine inheritance ;” ze. 
Jahveh will be tothe tribe of Levi what the other tribes receive 
in their territorial possessions in Canaan; Levi shall have his 
possession and enjoyment in Fahveh. The last clause, “ there- 
fore will I hope,” etc., is a repetition of what is in ver. 21), as 
if by way of refrain. 

This hope cannot be frustrated, ver. 25. The fundamental 
idea of the section contained in vers. 25-33 is thus stated by ~ 
Nagelsbach: “The Lord is well disposed towards the children 
of men under all circumstances; for even when He smites 
them, He seeks their highest interest: they ought so to con- 
duct themselves in adversity, that it is possible for Him to 
carry out His designs.” On ver. 25, cf. Ps. xxxiv. 9, Ixxxvi. 5; 
and on the general meaning, also Ps. xxv. 3, Ixix.7. If the 
Lord is kind to those who hope in Him, then it is good for 
man to wait patiently for His help in suffering. Such is the 
mode in which ver. 26 is attached to ver. 25. iD, vers. 26 
and 27, followed by ? dat., means to be good for one, 1.e. 
beneficial. Some expositors (Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, 
Niagelsbach) take >" as a noun-form, substantive or adjective ; 
D7 is then also taken in the same way, and 1—\ as correlative : 
“it is good both to wait and be silent.” But although there 
are analogous cases to support the view that *M is a noun-form, 
the constant employment of 0937 as an adverb quite prevents 
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us from taking it as an adjective. Moreover, “to be silent for 
the help of the Lord,” would be a strange expression, and we 
would rather expect “to be silent and wait for;” and finally, 
waiting and silence are so closely allied, that the disjunctive 
1—) et—et appears remarkable. We prefer, then, with Ewald 
(Gram. § 235, a) and others, to take 5¥ as a verbal form, and 
that, too, in spite of the ¢ in the jussive form of the Hiphil for 
2m, from ‘an, in the meaning of 5M, to wait, tarry. “It is 
good that he (man) should wait, and in silence too (i.e. without 
complaining), for the help of the Lord.” On the thought 
presented here, cf. Ps. xxxviii. 7 and Isa. xxx. 15. Hence it 
is also good for man to bear a yoke in youth (ver. 27), that he 
may exercise himself in calm waiting on the help of the Lord. 
In the present context the yoke is that of sufferings, and the 
time of youth is mentioned as the time of freshness and vigour, 
which render the bearing of burdens more easy. He who has 
learned in youth to bear sufferings, will not sink into despair 
should they come on him in old age. Instead of "923, Theo- 
dotion has é« veorntos avoid, which is also the reading of the 
Aldine edition of the LXX.; and some codices have 130. 
But this reading is evidently a correction, prompted by the . 
thought that Jeremiah, who composed the Lamentations in 
‘ his old age, had much suffering to endure from the time of his. 
call to the prophetic office, in the earlier portion of his old age; 
nor is it much better than the inference of J. D. Michaelis, 
that Jeremiah composed this poem when a youth, on the occa- 
sion of King Josiah’s death.—In vers. 28-30, the effect of 
experience by suffering is set forth, yet not in such a way that 
the verses are to be taken as still dependent on ‘D in ver. 27 
(Luther, Pareau, De Wette, Maurer, and Thenius) : “that he 
should sit alone and be silent,” etc. Such a combination is 
opposed to the independent character of each separate alpha- 
betic strophe. Rather, the result of early experience in suffering 
and patience is developed in a cohortative form. The con- 
nection of thought is simply as follows: Since it is good for 
man that he should learn to endure suffering, let him sit still 
and bear it patiently, when God puts such a burden on him. 
Let him sit solitary, as. becomes those in sorrow (see on i. 1), 
and be silent, without murmuring (cf. ver. 26), when He lays a 
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burden on’him. There is no object to 583 expressly mentioned, 
but it is easily understood from the notion of the verb (if He 
lays anything on him), or from Sy in ver. 27 (if He lays a yoke 
on him). We are forbidden to consider the verbs as indi- 
catives (“he sits alone and is silent;” Gerlach, Nigelsbach) by 
the apocopated form }f. in vers. 29, 30, which shows that 2% 
and 8% are also cohortatives.— Ver. 29. “Let him put his 
mouth in the dust,” i.e. humbly bow beneath the mighty hand 
of God. The expression is derived from the Oriental custom 
of throwing oneself in the most reverential manner on the 
ground, and involves the idea of humble silence, because the 
mouth, placed in the dust, cannot speak. The clause, “ per- 
haps there is hope,” indicates the frame of mind to be observed 
in the submission. While the man is to show such resignation, 
he is not to give up the hope that God will deliver him from 
trouble; cf. Job xi. 18, Jer. xxxi. 17.—Ver. 30. Let him also 
learn patiently to bear abuse and reviling from men. Let him 
present his cheek to him who smites him, as was done by Job 
(Job xvi. 10) and the servant of Jahveh (Isa. 1. 6); cf. Matt. 
v. 39. On ver. 308, cf. Ps. Ixxxviii. 4, cxxiii. 3, etc. There 
is a certain gradation in the three verses that is quite unmis- 
takeable. The sitting alone and in silence is comparatively 
the easiest; it is harder to place the mouth in the dust, and 
yet cling to hope; it is most difficult of all to give the cheek to 
the smiter, and to satiate oneself with dishonour (Nagelsbach). 
In vers. 31-33 follow the grounds of comfort. The first is in 
ver. 31: the sorrow will come to an end; the Lord does not 
cast off for ever; cf. Jer. iii. 5,12. The second is in ver. 32: 
when He has caused sorrow, He shows pity once more, accord- 
ing to the fulness of His grace. Compassion outweighs sorrow. 
On this subject, cf. Ps. xxx. 6, Job v. 18, Isa. liv. 8. The 
third ground of comfort is in ver. 33: God does not send 
affliction willingly, as if it brought Him joy (cf. Jer. xxxii. 41), 
but merely because chastisement is necessary to sinful man for 
the increase of his spiritual prosperity; cf. Acts xiv. 22, 2 Cor. 
iv. 17. 73% is for 73: cf. Ewald, § 232, /; Gesenius, § 69, 
3, Rem. 6. 

That he may bring home to the hearts of God’s people the 
exhortation to bear suffering with patience and resignation, 
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and that he may lead them to see that the weight of sorrow 
under which they are sighing has been sent from the Lord as 
a chastisement for their sins, the prophet carries out the thought, 
in vers. 34-39, that every wrong committed upon earth is under 
the divine control (vers. 34-36), and generally that nothing 
happens without God’s permission; hence man ought not to 
mourn over the suffering that befalls him, but rather over his 
sins (vers. 37-39).—Verses 34-36 form one connected sen- 
tence: while the subject and predicate for the three infinitival 
clauses do not follow till the words 78 Nd ‘28, the infinitives 
with their objects depend on 787. If there were any founda- 
tion for the assertion of Bottcher in his Aehrenlese, that 187 
never occurs in construction with bE we could take the infini- 
tives with ? as the objects of 8, in the sense, “As to the 
crushing of all the prisoners,” etc. But the assertion is devoid 


of truth, and disproved by 1 Sam. xvi. 7, MM Oy) MYY DINA 


abd my, In the three infinitival clauses three modes of 
unjust dealing are set forth. The treading down to the earth 
of all prisoners under his (the treader’s) feet, refers to cruel 
treatment of the Jews by the Chaldeans at the taking of 
Jerusalem and Judah, and generally to deeds of violence per- 
petrated by victors in war. This explains (8 ‘TDN 23, which 
Kalkschmidt and Thenius incorrectly render “all captives of 
the land (country).” Those intended are prisoners generally, 
who in time of war are trodden down to the earth, i.e. cruelly 
treated. The other two crimes mentioned, vers. 35 and 36, 
are among the sins of which Judah and Israel have been 
guilty,—the former being an offence against the proper ad- 
ministration of justice, and the latter falling under the category 
of unjust practices in the intercourse of ordinary life. “To 
pervert the right of a man before the face of the Most High” 
does not mean, in genéral, proterve, et sine ullé numinis inspec- 
tantis reverentid (C. B. Michaelis, Rosenmiiller); but just as 
pave nivt is taken from the law (Ex. xxiii. 6; Num. xvi. 19, 
etc.), so also is {*2Y ‘26 22 to be explained in accordance with 
the directions given in the law (Ex. xxii. 7, 9), that certain 
causes were to be brought before O'75Nn, where this word 
means the judge or judges pronouncing sentence in the name 
VOL. II. 2D 
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of God ; cf. Ps. Ixxxii. 6, where the judges, as God’s repre- 
sentatives, are called pride and pbs 22. “Before the face 
of the Most High” thus means, before the tribunal which is 
held in the name of the Most High. “To turn aside a man 
in his cause” means to pervert his right in a dispute (cf. Job 
viii. 3, xxxiv. 12, etc.), which may also be done in contested 
matters that do not come before the public tribunal. The 
meaning of the three verses depends on the explanation given 
of TN7 ND ‘78, which is a disputed point. 87 with re “to look 
on something,” may mean to care for it, be concerted: about it, 
but not to select, choose, or to resolve upon, approve (Michaelis, 
Ewald, Thenius). Nor can the prophet mean to say, “The 
Lord does not look upon the treading down of the prisoners, 
the perversion of justice.” If any one be still inclined, with 
Rosenmiiller and others, to view the words as the expression 
of a fact, then he must consider them as an exception taken 
‘by those who murmur against God, but repelled in ver. 37. 
Moreover, he must, in some such way as the following, show 
the connection between vers. 33 and 34, by carrying out the 
idea presented in the exhortation to hope for compassion: “ But 
will any one say that the Lord knows nothing of this—does 
not trouble Himself about such sufferings?” Whereupon, in 
ver. 37, the answer follows: “On the contrary, nothing hap- 
pens without the will of God” (Gerlach). But there is no 
point of attachment that can possibly be found in the words of 
the text for showing such a connection; we must therefore 
reject this view as being artificial, and forced upon the text. 

The difficulty is solved in a simple manner, by taking the words 
ANT Ne 2X as a question, just as has been already done in the 
Chaldee paraphrase: jierine potest ut in conspectu Jove non 
reveletur? The absence of the interrogative particle forms 
no objection to this, inasmuch as a question is pretty often 
indicated merely by the tone. Ver. 38 must also be taken 
interrogatively. Béttcher and Thenius, indeed, think that the 
perfect 78 is incompatible with this; but the objection merely 
tells against the rendering, “ Should not the Lord see it?” (De 
Wette, Maurer, Kalkschmidt), which of course would require 
mxv. But the idea rather is, “ Hath not the Lord looked upon 
this?” The various acts of injustice mentioned in the- three 
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verses are not set forth merely as possible events, but as facts 
that have actually occurred.—Ver. 37 brings the answer to this 
question in a lively manner, and likewise in an interrogative 
form: “Who hath spoken, and it came to pass, which the 
Lord hath not commanded?” The thought here presented 
reminds us of the word of the Creator in Gen. i. 3ff. The’ 
form of the expression is an imitation of Ps. xxxiii. 9. Rosen- 
miiller gives the incorrect rendering, Quis est qui dixit: factum 
est (te. quis audeat dicere fieri quicquam), non pracipiente Deo ; 
-although the similar but. more free translation of Luther, 
“Who dares to say that such a thing happens without the 
command of the Lord?” gives the sense in a general way. 
The meaning is as follows: Nothing takes place on the earth 
which the Lord has not appointed; no man can give and 
execute a command against the will of God. From this it 
further follows (ver. 38), that evil and good will proceed from 
the mouth of the Lord, i.e. be wrought by Him; on this point, 
ef. Isa. xlv. 7, Amos iii. 6. §¥N.X5 gives no adequate mean- 
ing unless it be taken interrogatively, and as indicating what 
is usual—wont to be. And then there is established from this, 
in ver. 39, the application of the general principle to the par- 
ticular case in question, viz. the grievous suffering of individuals 
at the downfall of the kingdom of Judah. “ Why does’a man 
sigh as long as he lives? Let every one [sigh] for his sins.” 
- Man is not to sigh over suffering and sorrow, but only over 
his sin. }i8N7 occurs only here and in Num. xi. 1, and signifies 
to sigh, with the accessory notion of murmuring, complaining. 
‘0 appended to O78 is more of a predicate than a simple at- _ 
tributive: man, as long as he lives, i.e. while he is in this life. 
The verse is viewed in a different light by Pareau, Ewald, 
Neumann, and Gerlach, who combine both members into one 
sentence, and render it thus: “ Why doth a man complain, so 
long as he lives—a man over the punishment of his sins?” 
[Similar is the rendering of our “Authorized” Version.] Neu- 
mann translates: “ A man in the face of [Ger. bez] his sins.” 
But this latter rendering is lexically inadmissible, because °Y in 
this connection cannot mean “in view of.” The other mean- 
ing assigned is improbable, though there is nothing against it, 
lexically considered. For though 880, sin, may also signify the 
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punishment of sin, the latter meaning does not suit the present 
context, because in what precedes it is not said that the people 
suffer for their sins, but merely that their suffering has been 
appointed by God. If, then, in what follows, there is an ex- 
hortation to return to the Lord (ver. 40f.), and in ver. 42 a 
confession of sins made; if, moreover, ver. 39 forms the transi- 
tion from vers. 33-38 to the exhortation that succeeds (ver. 
40 ff.); then it is not abstinence from murmuring or sighing over 
the punishment of sins that forms the true connecting link of 
the two lines of thought, but merely the refraining from com- 
plaint over sufferings, coupled with the exhortation to sigh over 
their own sins. Tarnov also has viewed the verse in this way, 
when he deduces from it the advice to every soul labouring 
under a weight of sorrows: est igitur optimus ex malis emergendi 
modus Deum excusare et se ipsum accusare. 

Vers. 40-54. Confession of sins, and complaint against the 
cruelty of enemies, as well as over the deep misery into which all 
the people have sunk. Vers. 40-42. The acknowledgment of 
guilt impels to prayer, to which also there is a summons in vers. 
40,41. The transitional idea is not, “ Instead of grumbling in 

a sinful spirit, let us rather examine our conduct” (Thenius) 5 ; 
for the summons to examine one’s conduct is thereby placed in 
contrast with ver. 39, and the thought, “let every one mourn 
over his own sins,” transformed into a prohibition of sinful 
complaint. The real transition link is given by Rosenmiiller: 
quum mala nostra a peccatis nostris oriantur, culpas nostras et 
scrutemur et corrigamus. The searching of our ways, ze. of 
our conduct, if it be entered on in an earnest spirit, must end 
in a return to the Lord, from whom we have departed. It is 
self-evident that M7 7Y does not stand for * >X, but means as 
far as (even to) Jahveh, and indicates thorough conversion— 
no standing half-way. The lifting up of the heart to the 
hands, also,—not merely of the hands to God, — expresses 
earnest prayer, that comes from the heart. prams, to the 
hands (that are raised towards heaven). “To God in heaven,” 

where His almighty throne is placed (Ps. ii. 4), that He may 
look down from thence (ver. 59) and send help. With ver. 
42 begins the prayer, as is shown by the direct address to 
God in the second member. There is no need, however, on 
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this account, for supplying “bx? before the first member; the 
command to pray is immediately followed by prayer, begin- 
ning with the confession of sins, and the recognition of 
God’s chastisement; cf. Ps. evi. 6, Dan. ix. 5. 33 is con- 
trasted with MAX. “Thou hast not pardoned,” because Thy 
justice must inflict punishment.—Vers. 43-45. God has not 
pardoned, but positively punished, the people for their mis- 
deeds. “Thou hast covered with anger,” ver. 43, corresponds 
to “ Thou hast covered with a cloud,” ver. 44; hence “ Thou 
hast covered” is plainly used both times in the same meaning, 
in spite of the fact that 3p is wanting in ver. 43. 2D means 
to “cover,” here to “make a cover.” “Thou didst make a 
cover with anger,” t.e. Thou didst hide Thyself in wrath ; there 
is no necessity for taking 20 as in itself reflexive. This mode 
of viewing it agrees also with what follows. The objection of 
J. D. Michaelis, qui se obtegit non persequitur alios, ut statim 
additur, which Béttcher and Thenius have repeated, does not 
hold good in every respect, but chiefly applies to material cover- 
ing. And the explanation of Thenius, “Thou hast covered us 
with wrath, and persecuted us,” is shown to be wrong by the 
fact that 920 signifies to cover for protection, concealment, etc., 
but not to cover in the sense of heaping upon, pouring upon 
(as Luther translates it); nor, again, can the word be taken 
here in a sense different from that assigned to it in ver. 44. 
‘“‘ The covering of wrath, which the Lord draws around Him, 
conceals under it the lightnings of His wrath, which are spoken 
of immediately afterwards” (Nigelsbach). The anger vents 
itself in the persecution of the people, in killing them unspar-- 
ingly. For, that these two are connected, is shown not merely 
in ver. 66, but still more plainly by the threatening in Jer. 
xxix. 18: “I will pursue them with sword, and famine, and 
pestilence, and give them for maltreatment to all the kingdoms 
of the earth.” On “Thou hast slain, Thou hast not spared,” 
ef. ii. 21. In ver. 44, 3p is further appended to ANiaD: “Thou 
makest a cover with clouds for Thyself,” round about Thee, so 
that no prayer can penetrate to Thee; cf. Ps. lv. 2. These 
words form the expression of the painful conclusion drawn by 
God’s people from their experience, that God answered no cry 
for help that came to Him, i.e. granted no help. Israel was 
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thereby given up, in a defenceless state, to the foe, so that they 
could treat them like dirt and abuse them. ‘ND (from AN, Ezek. 
xxvi. 4), found only here as a noun, signifies “ sweepings ;” 
and Dix? is a noun, “disesteem, aversion.” The words of ver. 
45, indeed, imply the dispersion of Israel among the nations, 
but are not to be limited to the maltreatment of the Jews in 
exile ; moreover, they rather apply to the conduct of their foes 
when Judah was conquered and Jerusalem destroyed. Such 
treatment, especially the rejection, is further depicted in ver. 
46. The verse is almost a verbatim repetition of ii. 16, and 
is quite in the style of Jeremiah as regards the reproduction 
of particular thoughts; while Thenius, from the repetition, is 
inclined to infer that chaps. ii. and iii. had different authors: 
cf. Gerlach on the other side. The very next verse might 
have been sufficient to keep Thenius from such a precipitate 
conclusion, inasmuch as it contains expressions and figures 
that are still more clearly peculiar to Jeremiah. On nn5) 7nB, 
cf. Jer. xlviii. 43 ; 1287 is also one of the favourite expressions 
of the prophet. Nw is certainly 4 a. Ney., but reminds one of 
nv 23, Num. xxiv. 17, for which in Jer. xlviii. 45 there stands 
jin 33, It comes fom ANY, to make a noise, roar, fall into 
ruins with a loud noise, i.e. be laid waste (cf. Isa. vi. 11) ; and, 
as Raschi has already observed, it has the same meaning as 
muy, “ devastation,” Isa. xxiv.12. It is incorrect to derive the 
word from the Hiphil of xv (J. D. Michaelis and Ewald), 
according to which it ought to mean “disappointment,” for 
the 7 does not form an essential portion of the word, but is the 
article, as 128M shows. Still more erroneous are the renderings 
&rapous (LXX., from XY3) and vaticinatio (Jerome, who has 
confounded MX¥ with XD). 

Over this terrible calamity, rivers of tears must be shed, 
until the Lord looks down from heaven on it, vers. 48-51. The 
prophet once more utters this complaint in the first person, 
because he who has risked his life in his endeavour to keep the 
people in the service of God must feel the deepest sympathy 
for them in their misfortunes. ‘ Rivers of water” is stronger 
than “ water,” i. 16, and “tears like a stream,” ii. 18; but the 
mode of expression is in the main like that in those passages, 
and used again in Ps. cxix. 136, but in a different connection. 
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The second member of the verse is the same as in ii. 11.. 
—Ver. 49. 732 means to be poured out, empty self; cf. 2 Sam. 
xiv. 14, Mic. i.4. “And is not silent” = and rests not, i.e. 
incessantly ; cf. Jer. xiv. 17. “ni3b7 fxd does not mean, eo quod 
non sint intermissiones miseriarum vel fletus (C. B. Michaelis 
and Rosenmiiller, following the Chaldee), but, “so that there. 
is no intermission or drying up.” As to nii5n, which means 
the same as "35, see on ii. 18. “ Until the Lord look down 
from heaven and examine,” in order to put an end to the dis- 
tress, or to take compassion on His people. On "pt, cf. Ps. 
‘xiv. 2, cii. 20.—Ver. 51, taken literally, runs thus: “ Mine 
eye does evil to my soul” (AY with ? signifies to inflict an 
injury on one, cause suffering, as in i. 2, 22, ii. 20), te. it 
causes pain to the soul, as the Chaldee has already paraphrased 
it. The expression does not merely signify “causes me grief” 
(Thenius, Gerlach) ; but the eye, weakened through incessant 
_ weeping, causes pain to the soul, inasmuch as the pain in the 
eye increases the pain in the soul, z.e. heightens the pain of the 
soul through the superaddition of physical pain (Nagelsbach). 
Ewald has quite missed the meaning of the verse in his trans- 
lation, “ Tears assail my soul,” and in his explanatory remark 
that ndbiy is used in a bad sense, like the Latin affcit ; for, if 
Sbiy had this meaning, ‘XY could not stand for tears, because it 
is not the tears, but only the eyes weakened by weeping, that 
affect the soul with pain. Ewald is also wrong in seeking, with - 
Grotius, to understand “the daughters of my city” as signi- 
fying the country towns, and to explain the phrase by referring 
to ii. 22. For, apart from the consideration that the appeal to 
ii, 22 rests on a false conception of that passage, the meaning 
attributed to the present verse is shown to be untenable by the 
very fact that the expression “ daughters of my city” is never 
used for the daughter-towns of Jerusalem ; and such a desig- 
nation, however possible it might be in itself, would yet be 
quite incomprehensible in this present connection, where there 
* is no other subject of lamentation, either before or after, than 
Jerusalem in its ruined condition, and the remnant of its 
inhabitants (Gerlach). ‘The daughters of my city” are the 
daughters of Jerusalem, the female portion of the inhabitants 
of the city before and after its.destruction. Nor will what is 
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added, “‘ because of the daughters of my city,” seem strange, 
if we consider that, even in i. 4, 18 and ii. 20, 21, the fate and 
the wretched condition of the virgins of the city are mentioned 
as peculiarly deplorable, and that, in fact, the defenceless 
virgins were most to be pitied when the city fell; cf. v. 11. 
But the objection of Béttcher and Thenius, that "Yy nis3 539 
forms a harsh construction, whether we view it grammatically 
or in the light of the circumstances, inasmuch as 9, after 
‘mine eye pains me,” is unsuitable, whether taken in a causal 
or a comparative meaning :—this objection, certainly, has some 
truth in its favour, and tells against any attempt to take the 
words as indicating a comparison. But there is nothing against 
the causal meaning, if “mine eye causes pain to my soul” 
merely signifies “my eye pains me,” because the pain of the 
eye is the result of the profuse weeping. If those words, 
however, possess the meaning we have given above (the pain 
in the eyes increases the smart in the soul), then there is 
nothing strange at all in the thought, “The evil condition of 
the daughters of my city is so deplorable, that mine eyes fail 
through weeping, and the sorrow of my soul is thereby intensi- 
fied.” Gerlach has already refuted, though more fully than 
was necessary, the conjecture of Béttcher, that ni23 should 
be changed into ni33 (from all the weeping of my city).— 
Vers. 52-54. His pain and sorrow over the sad condition of 
the people recall to his memory the persecutions and sufferings © 
which the godly have endured. The figure, “They who 
without cause are mine enemies have hunted me like a bird,” 
is an imitation of Ps. xi. 1. 037 °2'® reminds one of O3m ‘x3, 
Ps. xxxv. 19 and Ixix. 5. But the prophet prefers '2* to 
‘s2%, lest any one should restrict the words to persecutions 
which arose out of personal hatred.—Ver. 53. N¥ is here used 
transitively in Kal, as the Piel is elsewhere, Ps. cxix. 139, and 
the Pilpel, Ps. lxxxviii. 17, 122 ney, “they were destroying 
(cutting off) my life down into the pit,” is a pregnant con- 
struction, and must be understood de conatu: “ they sought to 
destroy my life when they hurled me down into the pit, and 
cast stones on me,” z.e. not “ they covered the pit with a stone” 
(Pareau, De Wette, Neumann). The verb 77° construed with 
2 does not take this meaning, for "2 merely signifies to cast, 
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e.g. lots (Josh. iv. 3, etc.), arrows (Jer. 1. 14), or to throw 
down = destroy, annihilate, Zech. ii. 4; and ‘2 does not mean 
“in the pitin which I was,” but “ upon (or against) me.” The 
sing. 128 is to be understood in accordance with the expression 
128 B39, to cast stones = stone (1 Kings xii. 18; Lev. xx. 2, 27). 
As to 74 for ¥1™, see on 739 in ver. 33. “ Waters flowed over 
my head” is a figurative expression, denoting such misery and 
distress as endanger life; cf. Ps, lxix. 2, 3,15f., cxxiv. 4f., 
xlii. 8. “I said (thought), I am cut off (from God’s eyes or 
hand),” Ps. xxxi. 23, lxxxviii. 6, is a reminiscence from these 
Psalms, and does not essentially differ from “cut off out of 
the land of the living,” Isa. liii. 8. For, that we must thereby 
think of death, or sinking down into Sheol, is shown by 
niennn 73d, ver. 55. The complaint in these verses (52-54) is 
regarded by some expositors as a description of the personal 
sufferings of Jeremiah; and the casting into the pit is referred 
to the incident mentioned in Jer. xxxviii. 6 ff. Such is the 
view, for instance, taken by Vaihinger and Nagelsbach, who 
point for proof to these considerations especially : (1) That the 
Chaldeans certainly could not, without good cause (ver. 53), 
be understood as the “ enemies ;” (2) that Jeremiah could not 
represent the people, speaking as if they were righteous and 
innocent; and (3) that the writer already speaks of his deliver- 
ance from their power, and contents himself with merely call- 
ing down on them the vengeance of God (vers. 55-66). But 
not one of these reasons is decisive. For, in the first place, 
the contents of ver. 52 do not harmonize with the known 
hostility which Jeremiah had to endure from his personal 
enemies. That is to say, there is nothing mentioned or known 
of his enemies having stoned him, or having covered him over 
with a stone, after they had cast him into the miry pit (Jer. 
xxxviii. 6 ff.). The figurative character of the whole account 
thus shows itself in the very fact that the separate portions of 
it are taken from reminiscences of passages in the Psalms, 
whose figurative character is universally acknowledged. More- 
over, in the expression 53M ‘2'k, even when we understand 
thereby the Chaldeans, it is not at all implied that he who 
complains of these enemies considers himself righteous and 
_ innocent, but simply that he has not given them any good 
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ground for their hostile conduct towards him. And the asser- 
tion, that the writer is already speaking of his deliverance from 
their power, rests on the erroneous notion that, in vers. 55-66, 
he is treating of past events; whereas, the interchange of the 
perfects with imperatives of itself shows that the deliverance 
of which he there speaks is not an accomplished or bygone 
fact, but rather the object of that assured faith which contem-_ 
plates the non-existent as existent. Lastly, the contrast be- 
tween personal suffering and the suffering of the people, on 
which the whole reasoning rests, is quite beside the mark. 
Moreover, if we take the lamentations to be merely symbolical, 
then the sufferjngs and persecutions of which the prophet here 
complains are not those of the people generally, but of the 
godly Israelites; on whom they were inflicted when the kingdom 
was destroyed, not merely by the Chaldeans, but also by their 
godless fellow-countrymen. Hence we cannot, of course, say 
that Jeremiah here speaks from personal experience ; however, 
he complains not merely of the persecutions that befell him 
personally, but also of the sufferings that had come on him 
and all godly ones. The same remark applies to the conclusion 
of this lamentation, — the prayer, vers. 55-66, in which he 
entreats the Lord for deliverance, and in the spirit of faith 
views this deliverance as already accomplished. 

Vers. 55-66. Prayer for deliverance,.and confident trust in 
its realization. Ver. 55. “ Out of the lowest pit I call, O Lord, 
on Thy name;” cf. Ps, Ixxxviii. 7, 14, cxxx. 1. The perfect 
‘MNP is not a preterite,’ but expresses what has already hap- 
pened, and still happens. This is evident from the fact that 
the corresponding perfect, "YoY, ver. 56, is continued by the 
optative pdynby, nian via is taken from Ps, Ixxxviii. 7: “pit 
of the lower regions of the earth,’—the 728 nin, Ps. Ixiii. 

1 The perfects are so viewed by Nigelsbach, who also thinks that the 
speaker, in vers. 55-58, thanks the Lord for deliverance from the pit, and 
_ in ver. 55 reminds the Lord of the prayer he has addresged to Him out of 
the pit. But could he possibly think that the Lord had forgotten this? 
What, we should like to know, would be the use of this reminder, even if 
yay pbyn- x, ver. 56, could be taken as the words of address to the Lord? 


For we can discover no thanksgiving in vers. 55-58. This whole mode of 
viewing the passage breaks down before ver. 59: ‘‘Thou hast seen mine 
oppression ; judge me!” For, if the perfects in vers. 55-58 are preterites, 
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10, Ezek. xxxii. 18, 24, i.e. Sheol, essentially the same with 
n'avind, ver. 6, which is thereby connected with Ps, Ixxxviii. 7, 
—the dark regions of the depth, whose open mouth is the grave 
for every one (see Delitzsch on Psalms, /.c.), hence the symbol 
of ‘mortal danger.—Ver. 56. “Thou hast heard my voice” ex- 
presses the full assurance of faith from which the request comes: 
“Cover not Thine ear from my sighing.” 7M, “breathing out 
again ;” in Ezek. viii. 11, mitigation of oppression, yet not here 
respiratio, relaxatio (C. B. Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, etc.),—since 
the asyndetic ‘NNW? does not accord with such an interpreta- 
tion,—but a relieving of oneself by means of deeply-drawn sighs, 
as in Job xxxii. 20; hence “ sighing,” as Luther has already 
rendered it, following the Vulgate: ne avertas aurem tuum a 
singultu meo (Thenius, Gerlach, etc.).—In vers. 57 and 58, the 
writer still more fully expresses his confidence that the Lord 
will accept him. “Thou art near on the day when I call on 
Thee” isa sentence found in Ps. cxlv. 18, and uttered as the 
experience of all believers. “Thou sayest, Fear not,” i.e. Thou 
assurest me of Thine assistance; cf. Jer. i. 8, 17, etc. “Thou — 
dost conduct the causes (Ger. Streitsachen) of my soul” (‘2% 
‘wB2), i.e. not merely “my lawsuits,” but causas que vitam et 
-salutem meam concernunt (C. B. Michaelis). This is shown by 
the parallel member, “Thou redeemest my life,” sc. from the 
destruction which threatens it; cf. 53 f., Ps. ciii. 4. With this 
is connected the request in ver. 59, “Thou dost certainly see 
my oppression” (AMY from Ni, to bend, oppress), the oppression 
which I suffer; “ judge my cause,” ze. help me in my cause, cf. 
Jer. vi 28. The suppliant bases this request, vers. 60-62, on 
the recollection that God, as the Omniscient One, knows the | 
plans and intentions of his opponents. “Thou seest all their 
plans for revenge.” MP2 is not here the outcome of revenge, 


then also TPN, Ver. 59, can only be a preterite; and the prophet can only 
be speaking of injustice that has been done him previously: hence he cannot 
add thereto the request, ‘‘ Judge me,” inasmuch as the Lord (according to 
Nagelsbach) has already judged him by delivering him from the pit. More- 
over, it is quite arbitrary to understand the perfects in vers. 59 and 62 as 
referring to what has been done and is still being done to the speaker by his 
enemies, if it be agreed that the perfects in vers. 55-58 refer only to past 
events. 
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but the thought of revenge cherished in the heart; it does not, 
however, mean desire of revenge, or revengeful disposition, but 
simply the thinking and meditating on revenge, which certainly 
has the spirit of revenge for its basis, but is not identical with 
this. Their thoughts are the plans of vengeance. , dat. in- 
comm., “to my hurt ;” the reading ‘2? of some codices is simply 
a correction after ver. 61. This revenge they express in re- 
proaches and invectives. ‘NBY, “lips,” for utterances of the 
lips; and ‘BP as in Ps. xviii. 40, 49="by DMP, Ps. iii. 2, ete. 
‘oP “ney corresponds to DNB, and pain to onawnn, ver. 61; 

and the whole of ver. 62 still depends on “Thou lisarest:” withs 
out any need for supplying 7, as Rosenmiiller does. Thenius 
and Niigelsbach would combine ver. 62 with 63, and make the 
former dependent on 76°37; but this is unsuitable, nor do they 
consider that utterances or words are not seen (0°27), but heard 
‘(v9¥). With this proposed combination there falls to the ground 
the further remark of Thenius, that “by lips, devising, sitting, 
rising up, are meant the conversation and consultation of the 
enemies one with another.” Sitting and rising up have nothing 
in common with speaking about any subject, but merely form 
a circumlocution for action generally: cf. Ps, cxxxix. 2; Deut. 
vi. 7, xi. 19; Isa. xxxvii. 28. The form 2232 for 722) occurs 
nowhere else: Ewald considers it a form that has been 
lengthened for the purpose of designating a mocking song— 
“Sing-song.” This supposition has at least more to recommend 
it than the ingenious but worthless idea of Béttcher, that 72°22 
is contracted from 222°, “ what a stringed instrument am I 
to them ;” but it also is improbable. 4339 is the subject of the 
722, as words formed with » often express merely the subject 
of the idea contained in a noun or verb; cf. Ewald, § 160, d, 3. 
After this statement of the hostile treatment which the speaker 
has to suffer, there follows the renewed and further extended 
request that God may reward the foes according to their deeds. 
2vn, “Thou shalt return,” is a confident expression of the re- 
quest that God would do this; hence the optative }MA follows 
in ver. 65. In ver. 64 is condensed the substance of what is 
contained in Ps. xxviii. 4. 32 1239, covering (veil) of the heart, 
—an expression analogous to the xdAvupa éml rhv Kapdiap, 
2 Cor. iii. 15,—is not obduration, or hardening, but blinding of 
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the heart, which casts into destruction; but it can scarcely 
signify “ rnadneas is (Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychology, Clark’s trans- 


lation), since the Arabic é Race insania, furor, has probably 


received this meaning from uw genius, demon ; cf. Gesenius, 


Thes. 8.v., and Rosenmiiller, adh. Thy curse to them!” is 
- ‘not to be. viewed as dependent on “ give,” but to be explained: 
in accordance with Ps. iii. 9, “Thy blessing [be] upon Thy 
people!”—thus, “ May Thy curse be their pottion!” The curse 
of God is followed by destruction. ‘“ Destroy them from under 
Jahveh’s heaven!” i.e. not merely ut non sint amplius sub celis’ 
(C. B. Michaelis), because mn is not considered in this latter 
rendering. The heaven of Jahveh is the whole world, over 
which Jahveh’s authority extends; the meaning therefore is, 
“Exterminate them wholly from the sphere of Thy dominion 
in the world,” or, Thy kingdom. 


CHAP. IV.—SUBMISSION UNDER THE JUDGMENT OF GOD, 
, AND HOPE. 


1 How the gold becomes dim,—the fine gold changeth,— 
Sacred stones are scattered about at the top of every street ! 
2 The dear sons of Zion, who are precious as fine gold,— 
How they are esteemed as earthen pitchers, the work of a potter's 
hands ! 
38, Even the she-wolves reach the breast, they suckle their young ones; 
[But] the daughter of my people [hath become] cruel, like the ostriches 
in the wilderness. 
4 The tongue of the suckling cleaveth to his palate for thirst ; 
Young children ask for bread, [but] there is none breaking [it] for 
them. 
5 Those who ate dainties [before] are desolate in the streets ; 
Those who were carried on scarlet embrace dunghills. 
6 The iniquity of the daughter of my people became greater than the sin 
of Sodom, 
Which was overthrown as in a moment, though no hands were laid on her. 
7 Her princes were purer than snow, they were whiter than milk, 
They were redder in body than corals, their form was [that of] a 
sapphire. 
8 Their form is darker than blackness,—they are not recognised i in the 
streets ; 
Their skin adhereth closely to their bones,—it hath become dry, like wood. 
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9 Better are those slain with the sword than those slain with hunger ; 
For these pine away, pierced through from [want of] the fruits of the 
: field. 
10 The hands of women [who were once] tender-hearted, have boiled their 
own children ; ; 
They became food to them in the destruction of the daughter of my 
people. 
11 Jahveh accomplished His wrath: He poured out the burning of His 
anger ; . 
And kindled a fire in Zion, and it devoured her foundations. 
12 Would the kings of the earth, all the inhabitants ofthe world, not 
believe 
That an adversary and an enemy would enter in at the gates of Jeru- 
salem ? 
13 Because of the sins of her prophets, the iniquities of her priests, 
Who shed blood of righteous ones in her midst, 
14 They wander [like] blind men in the streets ; they are defiled with blood, 
So that [people] could not touch their clothes. 
15 ‘‘ Keep off! it is unclean!” they cried to them, “keep off! keep off! 
touch not!” 
When they fled, they also wandered ; 
[People] say among the nations, ‘‘ They must no longer sojourn [here].” 
16 The face of Jahveh hath scattered them; no longer doth He look on 
them: 
They regard not the priests, they respect not old men. 
17 Still do our eyes pine away, [looking] for our help, [which is] vanity: 
In our watching, we watched for a nation [that] will not help. 
18 They hunt our steps, so that we cannot go in our streets ; 
Our end is near, our days are full,—yea, our end is come, 
19 Our persecutors were swifter than the eagles of heaven ; 
They pursued us on the mountains, in the wilderness they laid wait 
for us. , 
20 The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of Jahveh, was caught in their 
pits, 
[Of] whom we thought, ‘‘In His shadow we shall live among the 
nations.” 
21 Be glad and rejoice, O daughter of Edom, dwelling in the land of Uz: 
To thee also shall the cup pass; thou shalt be drunk, and make thyself 
naked. 
22 Thy guilt is at an end, O daughter of Zion; He will no more carry thee 
captive: 
He visiteth thine iniquity, O daughter of Edom; He discovereth thy sins. 


The lamentation over the terrible calamity that has befallen 
Jerusalem is distinguished in this poem from the lamentations 
in chap. i. and ii., not merely by the fact that in it the fate 
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of the several classes of the population is contemplated, but 
chiefly by the circumstance that the calamity is set forth as a 
well-merited punishment by God for the grievous sins of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. This consideration forms the chief 
feature in the whole poem, from the beginning to the end of 
which there predominates the hope that Zion will not perish, 
but that the appointed punishment will terminate, and then fall 
on their now triumphant enemies. In this fundamental idea of 
the poem, compared with the first two, there is plainly an ad-_ 
vance towards the due recognition of the suffering as a punish- 
ment; from this point it is possible to advance, not merely 
to the hope regarding the future, with which the poem con- 
cludes, but also the prayer for deliverance in chap. v. The 
contents of the poem are the following: The princes and inha- 
bitants of Zion are sunk into a terrible state of misery, because 
their guilt was greater than the sin of Sodom (vers. 1-11). 
Jerusalem has been delivered into the hands of her enemies on 
account of her prophets and priests, who have shed the blood 
of righteous ones (vers. 12-16), and because the people have 
placed their trust on the vain -help of man (vers. 17-20). For 
this they must atone; for the present, however, the enemy 
may triumph; the guilt of the daughter of Zion will come to 
an end, and then the judgment will befall her enemies (vers. 
21, 22). 
Vers. 1-11. The misery that has come on the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem is a punishment for their deep guilt. The descrip- 
tion given of this misery is divided into two strophes: for, first 
(vers. 1-6), the sad lot of the several classes of the population 
is set forth; then (vers. 7-11) a conclusion is drawn therefrom 
regarding the greatness of their sin.— Vers. 1-6. The first 
strophe. Ver. 1. The lamentation begins with a figurative 
account of the destruction of all that is precious and glorious in 
Israel: this is next established by the bringing forth of in- 
stances.— Vers. 1, 2 contain, not a complaint regarding the 
desolation of the sanctuary and of Zion, as Maurer, Kalk- 
schmidt, and Thenius, with the LX X., assume, but, as is un- 
mistakeably declared in ver. 2, a lamentation over the fearful 
change that has taken place in the fate of the citizens of Zion. 
What is stated in ver. 1 regarding the gold and the precious 
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stones must be understood figuratively ; and in the case of the 
“ gold that has become dim,” we can as little think of the 
blackening of the gilding in the temple fabric when it was 
burnt, as think of bricks (Thenius) when “ the holy stones” 
are spoken of. The fi*¥ ‘22 (inhabitants of Zion), ver. 2, are 
likened to gold and sacred stones; here Thenius would arbi- 
trarily change 23 into ‘3 (houses, palaces). This change not 
merely has no critical support, but is objectionable on the simple 
ground that there is not a single word to be found elsewhere, 
through all the chapter, concerning the destruction of the temple 
and the palaces; it is merely the fate of the men, not of the 
buildings, that is bewailed. ‘ How is gold bedimmed!” 3%’ is 
the Hophal of 55¥, to be dark, Ezek. xxviii. 3, and to darken, 
Ezek. xxxi. 8. The second clause, “ how is fine gold changed !” 
expresses the same thing. N)¥—=i2¥, according to the Chal- 
daizing usage, means to change (oneself), Mal. iii. 6. The 
growing dim and the changing refer to the colour, the loss of 
brilliancy ; for gold does not alter in substance. C. B. Michaelis 
and Rosenmiiller are too specific when they explain that the gold 
represents populus Judaicus (or the potior popult Hebrai pars), 
gui (que) quondam auri inster in sanctuario Dei fulgebat, and 
when they seein &IP °338 an allusion to the stones in the breast- 
plate of the high priest. Gold is generally an emblem of very 
worthy persons, and “ holy stones” are precious stones, intended 
for a sacred purpose. Both expressions collectively form a 
figurative description of the people of Israel, as called to be a 
holy nation and a kingdom of priests. Analogous is the designa- 
tion of the children of Israel as 12 328, Zech. ix. 16 (Gerlach). 
W8Aw, to be poured out (at all the corners of the streets), is a 
figurative expression, signifying disgraceful treatment, as in ii. 
11. In ver. 2 follows the application of the figure to the sons 
(i.e. the citizens) of Zion, not merely the chief nobles of Judah 
(Ewald), or the princes, nor children in the narrowest sense of 
the word (Gerlach) ; for in what follows mention is made not 
only of children (vers. 3, 4), but also of those who are grown up 
(ver. 5), and princes are not mentioned till ver. 7. As being 
members of the chosen people, all the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
have been held “ dear,” and “ weighed out with gold,” te. 
esteemed as of equal value with gold (cf. Job xxviii. 16, 19) ; 
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but now, when Jerusalem is destroyed, they have become re- 
garded as earthenware pots, t.e. treated as if they were utterly 
worthless, as “a work of the hands of the potter,’ whereas 
Israel was a work of the hands of God, Isa. lxiv. 7. NbD = nbo, 
ef. Job xxviii. 16, 19 [to weigh ; Pual, be weighed out, as an 
equivalent]. This disregard or rejection of the citizens-of Zion 
is evidenced in ver. 3 and onwards by many examples, begin- 
ning with children, ascending to adults (3-5), and ending with 
princes. The starvation to death of the children (vers. 3, 4) is 
mentioned first; and the frightful misery that has befallen Jeru- 
salem is vividly set forth, by a comparison of the way in which 
wild animals act towards their young with the behaviour of the 
mothers of Jerusalem towards their children. Even jackals (}'37 
for D'3A, see on Jer. ix. 10) give their breasts to their young ones 
tosuck. 7Y 32n, extrahunt mammam = they present their breast. 
As Junius has remarked, the expression is taken a mulieribus 
lactantibus, que laxata-veste mammam lactanti preebent ; hence . 
also we are not, for the sake of this expression, to understand 
MM as meaning cetus (Bochart and Nagelsbach), regarding 
which animal Bochart remarks (Hieroz. iii. p. 777, ed. Rosen- 
miiller), ceti papillas non esse émipaveis, quippe in mammis 
recepte tanquam in vaginis conduntur. Rosenmiiller has already 
rejected this meaning as minus apta for the present passage. 
From the combination of jackals and ostriches as inhabiting 
desert places (Isa. xiii. 21 f.; Job xxx. 29), we have no hesi- 
tation in fixing on “ jackals” as the meaning here. “ The 
daughter of my people” (cf. ii. 11) here means the inhabitants 
of: Zion or Jerusalem. “Y28?, “has become cruel.” The Kethib 
ny °3 instead of 5°22 (Qeri) may possibly have arisen from 
a purely accidental separation of the letters of the word in a 
MS., a reading which was afterwards painfully retained by the 
scribes. But in many codices noted by Kennicott and De Rossi, 
as well as in several old editions, the word is found correctly 
joined, without any marginal note. 3} means ostriches, 
usually 723" na (“ daughter of crying,” or according to Gesenius, 
in his Thesaurus, and Ewald, following the Syriac, “ the 
daughter of gluttony”), the female ostrich. The comparison 
with these animals is to be understood in accordance with Job 
xxxix. 16: “she (the female ostrich) treats her young ones 
VOL. II. 25 
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-harshly, as if they were not her own.” This popular belief is 
founded on the fact that the animal lays her eggs in the ground,— 
after having done no more than slightly scratching up the 
soil,—and partly also, when the nest is full, on the surface of the 
ground ; she then leaves them to be hatched, in course of time, 
by the heat of the sun: the eggs may thus be easily broken, 
see on Job xxxix. 14-16.—Ver. 4. Sucking iffants and little 
children perish from thirst and hunger; cf. ii. 11, 12. 75 
= D1, as in Mic. iii. 3, to break down into pieces, break bread 
= divide, Isa. lviii. 7, Jer. xvi. 7. In ver. 5 it is not children, 
but adults, that are spoken of. 0370? is variously rendered, 
since 928 occurs nowhere else in construction with ?. Against 
the assumption that > is the Aramaic sign of the object, there 
stands the fact that S28 is not found thus construed with 9, 
either in the Lamentations or elsewhere, though in Jer. xl. 2 
? is so used. Gerlach, accordingly, would take o'y1y2> ad- 
verbially, as meaning “ after their heart’s desire,” prop. for 
pleasures (as to this meaning, cf. Prov. xxix. 17, 1 Sam. xv. 
32), in contrast with y2v> box, to eat for satisfaction, Ex. xvi. 
3, Lev. xxv. 19, etc. But “for pleasure” is not an appropriate 
antithesis to satisfaction. Hence we prefer, with Thenius, to 
take ? °28 in the sense of nibbling round something, in which 
there is contained the notion of selection in the eating; we also 
take D'S1, as in Gen. xlix. 20, to mean dainties. %8¥2, to be: 
made desolate, as in i. 13, of the destruction of happiness in 
life ; with nisina, to sit in a troubled or gloomy state of mind 
on the streets. O°, those who (as children) were carried on 
purple (Xin for ‘2 nybin, cochineal, crimson), embrace (i.e. 
cling to) dung-heaps, seek them as places of rest.—Ver. 6. The 
greatness of their guilt is seen in this misery. The } consecu- 
tive joined with 71 here marks the result, so far as this 
manifests itself: “thus the offence (guilt) of the daughter of 
my people has become greater than the sin of Sodom.” Most 
expasitors take j1¥ and Msn here in the sense of punishment ; 
but this meaning has not been established. The words simply 
mean “ offence” and “ sin,” sometimes including their conse- 
quences, but nowhere do they mean unceremonious castigation. 
But when Thenius is of opinion that the context demands the 
meaning “ punishment” (not “sin”), he has inconsiderately 
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omitted the 1 consec., and taken a wrong view of the context. 
729 is the usual word employed in connection with the destruc- 
tion of Sodom; cf. Gen. xix. 21, 25, Deut. xxix. 22, ete. 
‘ha aon NA is translated by Thenius, et non torquebatur in ea 
manus, i.e. without any one wringing his hands. However, bin 
(to go in a circle) means to writhe with pain, but does not agree 
with O°), to wring the hands. In Hos. xi. 6 S:n is used of the 
sword, which “ circles” in the cities, ¢.e. cuts and kills all round 
in them. In like manner it is here used of the hands that went 
round in Sodom for the purpose of overthrowing (destroying) 
the city. Nigelsbach wrongly derives %n from on, to become 
slack, powerless. The words, “no hands went round (were at 
work) in her,” serve to explain the meaning of Y2) iD3, “as in 
a moment,” without any need for the hands of men being 
engaged in it. By this additional remark, not merely is greater 
prominence given to the sudden destruction of Sodom by the 
hand of God; but it is also pointed out how far Jerusalem, in 
comparison with that judgment of God, suffers a greatér punish- 
ment for her greater sins: for her destruction by the hand of 
man brings her more enduring torments. “ Sodom’s suffering 
at death was brief ; for there were no children dying of hunger, 
no mothers who boiled their children” (Nagelsbach). Sodom 
was spared this heartrending misery, inasmuch as it was de-~ 
stroyed by the hand of God in an instant. . 

Vers. 7-11. The second strophe.—Vers. 7, 8. The picture 
of the misery that has befallen the princes. 012, princes, 
prop. separati, here non voto (Nazarites) sed dignitate, as Nolde 
appropriately remarks; see on Gen. xlix. 26. 32! is used, Job 
xv. 15, xxv. 5, of the brightness of the heaven and the stars ; 
here it is used of female beauty. Thenius would refer “ pure 
(or bright) as snow and milk” to the white clothing, “ because 
the Orientals have not milk-white faces.” But the second 
member irrefragably shows that the reference is to bodily form ; 
and for the very reason adduced by Thenius, a comparatively 
whiter skin than is commonly met with is esteemed more beau- 
tiful. So also does Cant. v. 10, “ My friend is white and red,” 
show the high esteem in which beauty was held (Gerlach). 

- DIN, to be reddish. oO¥Y, “ bone,” for the body (pars pro toto). 
D'2B, not (white) pearls, but (red) corals. “The white and 
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the red are to be understood as mixed, and shading into one- 
another, as our popular poetry speaks of cheeks which ‘ like 
milk and purple shine’” (Delitzsch on Job xxviii. 18, Clark’s 
translation). “ Sapphire their form” (71, prop. cut, taille, 
of the shape of the body). The point of the comparison is not 
the colour, but the luminosity, of this precious stone. Once 
on a time the princes glittered so; but (ver. 8) now their form 
is dark as blackness, t.e. every trace of beauty and splendour 
has vanished. Through hunger and want their appearance 
is so disfigured, that they are no longer recognised in the 
streets (niyin, in contrast with “ at home,” in their own neigh- 
bourhood). ‘ The skin sticks to the bones,” so emaciated are 
they; cf. Ps. cii. 4, Job xix. 20. “IY, dar. Aey., to adhere 
firmly. The skin has become dry (Wa) like wood.—Ver. 9. This 
pining away with hunger is much more horrible than a speedy 
death by the sword. On, “ for they” = qui ipsi ; 3, prop. 
flow away, t.€. pine away as those pierced through (One, ef. 
Jer. xxxvii. 10, li. 4). ‘W ninamp does not mean “of the fruits,” 
but 79 is a brief expression for “ because there are no fruits,” 
ie. from want of the produce of the field; cf. ep wD "3, 
“ my flesh wastes away from oil,” te. because there is a want 
of oil, Ps. cix. 24. There was thus no need for the conjecture 
‘ niaxend, “ from burning glow,” from drought, which has been 
proposed by Ewald in order to obtain the following sense, after 
supplying >: “as if melting away through the drought of the 
- field, emaciated by the glowing heat of the.sun.” The free 
rendering of the Vulgate, consumpti a sterilitate terre, gives no 
support to the conjecture.—Ver. 10. Still more horrible was 
the misery of the women. In order to keep themselves from 
dying of hunger, mothers boiled their children for food to them- 
selves ; cf. ii. 20. By the predicate “ compassionate,” applied 
to hands, the contrast between this conduct and the nature, or 
the innate love, of mothers to their children, is made particu- 
larly prominent. N32 is a noun=MN2, Ps. lxix. 22. On 
“ the destruction of the daughter of my ” people,” ef. ii. 11.— 
Ver. 11. This fearful state of matters shows that the Lord has 
fully poured out His wrath upon Jerusalem and His people. 
nba, to complete, bring to an end. The kindling of the fire in 
. Zion, which consumed the foundations, is not to be limited to 
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the burning of Jerusalem, but is a symbol of the complete 
destruction of Zion by the wrath of God; cf. Deut. xxxii. 32. 

Vers. 12-20. This judgment of wrath is a consequence of the 
sins of the prophets and priests (vers. 12~16), as well as of their 
vain trust on the help of man (vers. 17-20). Ver. 12f. The 
capture of Jerusalem by enemies (an event which none in all 
the world thought possible) has been brought on through the 
sins of the prophets and priests.. The words, “ the kings of the 
earth . . . did not believe that an enemy would come in at the 
gates of Jerusalem,” are well explained by C. B. Michaelis, thus: 
reputando fortitudinem urbis, que munitissima erat, tum defen- 
sorem ejus Jehovam, qui ab. hostibus, ad internecionem cesis, 
urbem aliquoties, mirifice liberaverat, e.g. 2 Reg. xix. 34. The 
words certainly form a somewhat overdrawn expression of deep 
subjective conviction; but they cannot properly be called a 
hyperbole, because the remark of Nagelsbach, that Jerusalem 
had been taken more than once before Nebuchadnezzar (1 
Kings xiv. 26; 2 Kings xiv. 13 f.; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 33 ff.), seems incorrect. For the occasions upon which 
Jerusalem was taken by Shishak and by Joash king of Israel (1 
Kings xiv. and 2 Kings xiv.) belong to those earlier times when 
Jerusalem was far from being so strongly fortified as it after- 
wards became, in the times of Uzziah, Jotham, and Manasseh 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 9, xxvii. 3, xxxiii. 14). In 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11, 
on the other hand, there is nothing said of Jerusalem being 
taken; and the capture by Pharaoh-Necho does not call for 
consideration, in so far as it forms the beginning of the cata- 
strophe, whose commencement was thought impossible. Ewald 
wrongly connects ver. 13 with ver. 12 into one sentence, thus: 
“that an enemy would enter the gates of Jerusalem because of 
the sins of her prophets,” etc. The meaning of these verses is 
thereby not merely weakened, but also misrepresented; and 
there is ascribed to the kings and inhabitants of the world an 
opinion regarding the internal evils of Jerusalem, which they 
neither pronounced nor could have pronounced.—Ver. 12 con- 
tains an exclamation over the incredible event that has hap- 
pened, and ver. 13 assigns the cause of it: the mediating and 
combining thought, “this incredible thing has happened,” 
suggests itself. It has taken place on account of the sins of 
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her prophets and priests, who have shed the blood of righteous 
men in Jerusalem. A historic proof of this is furnished in Jer. 
xxvi. 7 ff., where priests and prophets indicted Jeremiah on a 
capital charge, because he had announced that Jerusalem and 
the temple would suffer the fate of Shiloh; from this, Nagels- 
bach rightly concludes that, in any case, the burden of the guilt 
' of the martyr-blood that was shed falls on the priests and pro- 
phets. Besides this, cf. the denunciations of the conduct of 
the priests and prophets in Jer. vi. 13-15, xxiii. 11, xxvii. 10, 
Ezek. xxii. 25 f.—In vers. 14, 15, there is described the fate of 
these priests and prophets, but in such a way that Jeremiah has, 
throughout, mainly the priests before his mind.- We may then, 
without further hesitation, think of the priests as the subject of 
32, inasmuch as they are mentioned last. Kalkschmidt wrongly 
combines vers. 13 and 14, thus: “ because of the sins of the 
prophets .. . they wander about,” etc.; in this way, the Israelites 
would be the subject to 32, and in ver. 14 the calamitas ex sacer- 
dotum prophetarumque sceleribus profecta would be described. 
This, however, is contradicted, not merely by the undeniable 
retrospection of the expression, “ they have polluted themselves 
with blood” (ver. 14), to the shedding of blood mentioned in 
ver. 13, but also by the whole contents of ver. 14, especially 
the impossibility of touching their clothes, which does not well 
apply to the people of Israel (Judah), but only to the priests 
defiled with blood. Utterly erroneous is the opinion of Pareau, 
Ewald, and Thenius, that in vers. 14-16 there is “ presented a 
fragment from the history of the last siege of Jerusalem,”—a 
rupture among the besieged, headed by the most eminent of the 
priests and prophets, who, filled with frenzy and passion against 
their fellow-citizens, because they would not believe in the speedy 
return of the exiles, became furious, and caused their opponents 
to be murdered. Regarding this, there is neither anything 
historical known, nor is there any trace of it to be discovered 
in these verses.. The words, “prophets and priests hesitated 
(or wavered) like blind men on the streets, soiled with blood, 
so that none could touch their clothes,” merely state that these 
men, smitten of God in consequence of their blood-guiltiness, 
wandered up and down in the streets of the city, going about 
like blind men. This description has been imitated from such 
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passages as Deut. xxviii. 28f., Jer. xxiii. 12, Isa. xxix. 9, 
where the people, and especially their leaders, are threatened, 
as a punishment, with blind and helpless staggering ; but it is 
not to be referred to the time of the last siege of Jerusalem. 
OMY does not mean cedium perpetrandarum insatiabili cupiditate 
occecati (Rosenmiiller), nor “as if intoxicated with blood that 
has been shed” (Nagelsbach), but as if struck with blindness by 
God, so that they could no longer walk with firm and steady step. 
“ They are defiled with blood” is a reminiscence from Isa. lix. 3. 
As to the form beta, compounded of the Niphal and Pual, cf. 
Ewald, § 132, 6, and Delitzsch on Isaiah, Jc. 92% 853, without 
one being able, ¢.e. so that one could not. As to the construction 
_ of 213: with a finite verb following, instead of the infinitive with 
>, cf. Ewald, § 285, c, c, and Gesenius, § 142, 3, .—Ver. 15. 
“ Yea, they (people) address to them. the warning cry with 
which, according to Lev. xiii. 45, lepers were obliged to warn 
_ those whom they met not to come near.” Such is the language 
in which Gerlach has rightly stated the connection between 
ver. 14 and ver. 15a. ne NP. is rendered by many, “ people 
shouted out regarding them,” de tis, because, according to Lev. 
xiii. 45, it was the lepers who were to shout “Unclean!” to 
those they met; the cry therefore was not addressed to the un- 
clean, but to those who, being clean, were not to defile them- 
selves by touching lepers. But though this meaning may be 
taken from the language used (cf. Gen. xx. 13, Ps. iii. 3), yet 
here, where the call is addressed to persons, it is neither probable 
nor necessary. For it does not follow from the allusion to the 
well-known direction given to lepers, that this prescription is 
transferred verbatim to the present case. The call is here 
addressed to the priests, who are staggering towards them with 
blood-stained garments. These must get out of the way, and 
not touch those they meet. The sing. 820 is accounted for by 
the allusion to Lev. xiii. 45, and means, “ Out of the way! 
there comes one who is unclean.” The second half of the 
verse is variously viewed. 432, as Milra, comes from 7¥2, which 
in Niphal means to wrangle, in Hiphil to stir up strife. The 
Vulgate, accordingly, translates jurgati quippe sunt, and Ewald 
still renders, “yet they quarrelled, yet they staggered.” But 
this view is opposed by these considerations: (1.) ‘2... 03 can 
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neither introduce an antithesis, nor mean “ yet ... yet.” 
(2.) In view of the shedding of blood, wrangling is a matter of 
too little importance to deserve mention. Luther’s rendering, 
“because they feared and fled from them,” is a mere conjec- 
ture, and finds no support whatever from the words employed. 
Hence Gesenius, in his Thesaurus, has rightly explained 43), 
after 8¥2, Jer. xlviii. 9, “to fly, flee, or take to flight.” Follow- 
ing him, the moderns translate: ‘because they had fled, they 
also staggered about.” It is better to render ‘3 by guum, “ when 
they fled,” sc. to other nations, not specially to the Chaldeans. 
32 is selected with reference to what precedes, but in the general 
meaning of roaming restlessly about. The idea is as follows: 
Not merely were they shunned at home, like lepers, by their 
fellow-countrymen, but also, when they wished to find a place 

‘of refuge beyond their native land, they were compelled to 
wander about without finding rest; for they said among the 
nations, “ They shall no longer sojourn among us.” Thus the 
curse came on them, Deut. xxviii. 65 f.—Ver. 16. This was the 
judgment of God. His face (‘.e. in this connection, His angry 
look ; cf. Lev. xvii. 10, Ps. xxi. 10) has scattered them (P?n as 
in Gen. xlix. 7). No longer does He (Jahveh) look on them, 
sc. graciously. The face of the priests is not regarded. D'b Nv, 
mpocwmov rauBdvewv, to regard the person of any one, i.e. to 
have respect to his position, dignity, and age: the expression is 
here synonymous with 2M, to show favour. The subject is in- 
definite, but the enemy is meant. Thus the threatening in 
Deut. xxviii. 50 is fulfilled on them. O2?f does not mean 
“elders,” but “old men,” for the words can be referred only 
to the priests and prophets formerly spoken of. 

Vers. 17-20. In spite of these facts, which show that God 
has poured out His fury on us, and that our prophets and priests 
have been smitten by God for their sins, we still wait, vainly 
relying on the help of man. In this way, ver. 17 is attached to 
what precedes,—not merely to ver. 16, but also the series of 
thoughts developed in vers. 12-16, viz. that in the capture of 
Jerusalem (which nobody thought possible) there is plainly - 
made known the judgment of God upon the sins of His people 
and their leaders. It is with special emphasis that ntiy stands 
at the beginning of the verse: “still do our eyes continue to 
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waste away.” The form mip (Kethib), in place of which the 
Qeri substitutes 2"), is abnormal, since iy does not take plural 
forms of the suffix in any other instance, and 3° does not occur 
elsewhere as a noun-suffix. The form is evidently copied from 
nyp3n, and must be third fem. pl., as distinguished from the 
singular-sufix "37y, 1 Kings i. 22. The Qeri oY, which is 
preferred by Michaelis, Pareau, Rosenmiiller, and Thenius, has 
for its basis the idea “we still were;” this is shown by the trans- 
* lation ére éyrwv jpyov of the LXX., and cum adhuc subsisteremus 
.of Jerome. But this view of the word, like most of the Qeris, 
is a useless attempt at explanation; for 379 alone cannot have 
the meaning attributed to it, and the supplements proposed, in 
statu priori, or “in the city,” are but arbitrary insertions into 
the text. The combination 72?2n 2"Y, which is a rare one, 


evidently means, “our eyes are still pining (consuming) away,” 


so that the imperfect is used with the meaning of the participle; 
cf. Ewald, § 306, c, Rem..2. The combination of 72 with 
Sx is pregnant: “they consume away (while looking out) for 
our help;” cf. Deut. xxviii. 28, Ps. Ixix. 4. oan is not an 
exclamation, “in vain!” (Thenius), but stands in apposition to 
“our help;” thus, “for our help, a help of vanity,” i.e. for a 
vain help; cf. Ewald, § 287, c. The vain help is more dis- 
tinctly specified in the second member of the verse, as a looking 
out for a nation that will not help. 5¥ does not mean “the 
watch-tower ” (Chald., Syr., etc.),—because “on the watch- 
tower” would require to be expressed by 9; cf. Isa. xxi. 8, 2 
Chron. xx. 24,—but “watching.” By the “nation that does 
not help,” expositors, following Jer. xxxvii. 7, think that Egypt 
is intended. But the words must by no means be referred to 


the event there described, inasmuch as we should then be obliged © 


to take the verbs as preterites,—a course which would not accord 
with the interchange of the imperfect (72229) with the perfect 
(2B¥). A strange confusion would also arise, such as is made 
out by Vaihinger: for we would find the prophet placing his 
readers, in ver. 14, in the time of the siege of Jerusalem; then, 
in ver. 15, into the conquered city; and in vers. 17 and 18, 
back once more into the beleaguered city, which we again, in 
ver. 19, see conquered (Gerlach). According to vers. 18-20, 


Judah is completely in the power of the Chaldeans; hence the 
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subject treated of in ver. 17 is the looking out for the assistance 
of some nation, after the enemy had already taken Jerusalem - 
and laid it in ashes. What the prophet denounces, then, is that 
help is still looked for from a nation which nevertheless will 
not help. In this, perhaps, he may have had Egypt before his 
mind; for, that the Jews, even after the destruction of Jeru- . 
salem, still looked for deliverance or help from Egypt, may be 
inferred partly from the fact that those who were left in the. 
country fled thither for refuge, and partly from Ezek. xxix. 16. 
Only, the words are not to be restricted merely to this. In 
order to show convincingly how vain it is to expect help from 
man, Jeremiah, in vers. 18-20, reminds his readers of the events 
immediately preceding the capture of the city, which have 
proved that nobody—not even the king himself—could avoid 
falling into the hands of the Chaldeans. Gerlach has correctly | 
given the sense of these verses thus: “They still cling to their 
hopes, and are nevertheless completely in the power of the 
enemy, from whom they cannot escape. All their movements 
are closely watched; it is impossible for any one to deceive 
himself any longer: it is all over with the nation, now that all 
attempts at flight have failed (ver. 19), and that the king, ‘ the 
life’s-breath’ of the nation, has fallen into the hands of the 
enemy.” Gerlach and Nagelsbach have already very properly 
set aside the strange and fanciful idea of Ewald, that in ver. 
18 it is still Egypt that is regarded, and that the subject treated 
of is,—how Egypt, merely through fear of the Chaldeans, had 
at that time publicly forbidden the fugitives to go to Palestine 
for purposes of trade and traffic. These same writers have also 
refuted the arbitrary interpretation put upon ‘1 wIY¥ TY by 
’ Thenius and Vaihinger, who imagine there is a reference to 
_ towers used in a siege, from which the besiegers could not 
merely perceive all that was going on within the city, but also 
shoot at persons who showed themselves in exposed places. In 
reply to this, Nagelsbach appropriately remarks that we must 
not judge of the siege-material of the ancients by the range of 
cannon. Moreover, ‘n¥ does not mean to spy out, but to search 
out, pursue; and the figure is taken from the chase. The idea 
is simply this: The enemy (the Chaldeans) watch us in our 
every step, so that we can no longer move freely about. Our 
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end is near, yea, it is already come; cf. Ezek. vii. 2-6. A 
proof of this is given in the capture of King Zedekiah, after 
he had fled in the night, ver. 19f. For an elucidation of the 
matters contained in these verses, cf. Jer. xxxix. 4f., lii. 7f. 
The comparison of the enemy to eagles is taken from Deut. 
xxviii. 49, whence Jeremiah has already derived chap. iv. 13 
and xlviii. 40. 2, prop. to burn, metaph. to pursue hotly, is 
here (poet.) construed with acc., byt elsewhere with INN; cf. 
Gen. xxxi. 36,°1 Sam. xvii. 53. “On the hills and in the wil- 
derness,” i.e. on every side, even in inaccessible places. “In the 
wilderness” alludes to the capture of Zedekiah ; cf. Jer. xxxix. 5. 
“The breath of our nostrils” is an expression founded on Gen. 
ii. 7, and signifying “our life’s breath.” Such is the designa- 
tion given to the king,—not Zedekiah in special, whose capture 
is here spoken of, because he ex initio magnam de se spem conci- 
taverat, fore ut post tristia Jojakimi et Jechonie fata pacatior 
res publica esset (Aben Ezra, Michaelis, Vaihinger), but the 
theocratic king, as the anointed of the Lord, and as the one who 
was the bearer of God’s promise, 2 Sam. vii. In elucidation of 
the figurative expression, Pareau has appropriately reminded us 
of Seneca’s words (Clement. i. 4): tlle (princeps) est spiritus 
vitalis, quem hec tot millia (civium) trahunt. “What the breath 
is, in relation to the life and stability of the body, such is the 
king in relation to the life and stability of the nation” (Gerlach). 
“Of whom we said (thought), Under his shadow (i.e. protection 
and covering) we shall live among the nations.” It is not 
implied in these words, as Nagelsbach thinks, that “they hoped 
to fall in with a friendly. heathen nation, and there, clustering 
around their king, as their protector and the pledge of a better 
future, spend their days in freedom, if no more,” but merely 
that, under the protection of their king, they hoped to live even 
among the heathen, i.e. to be able to continue their existence, 
and to prosper as a nation. For, so long as there remained to 
them the king whom God had given, together with the promises 
attached to the kingdom, they might cherish the hope that the 
Lord would still fulfil to them these promises also. But this 
hope seemed to be destroyed when the king was taken prisoner, 
deprived of sight, and carried away to Babylon into captivity. 
The words “taken in their pits” are figurative, and derived’ 
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from the capture of wild animals. Mn’ as in Ps. cvii.20. On 
the figure of the shadow, cf. Judg. ix. 15, Ezek. xxxi. 17. 
Vers. 21, 22. However, it is not yet all over with Israel. 
Let the enemy triumph; the guilt of the daughter of Zion will 
come to an end, and then the guilt of the daughter of Edom 
will be punished. With this “Messianic hope,” as Ewald 
rightly characterizes the contents of these verses, the lamenta- 
tion resolves itself into joyous faith and hope regarding the 
future of Israel. There is no external sign to mark the transi- 
tion from the depths of lamentation over the hopeless condition 
of Judah, to new and hopeful confidence, just as in the Psalms 
there is frequently a sudden change from the deepest lamenta- 
tion to joyful confidence of final victory. But these transitions 
have their origin in the firm conviction that Israel has most 
assuredly been chosen as the nation with whom the Lord has 
made His covenant, which He cannot break. This truth has 
already been clearly and distinctly expressed in the threatenings 
and promises of the law, Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii., and is 
reiterated by all the prophets. The Lord will assuredly visit 
His ever-rebellious people with the heaviest punishments, until 
they come to acknowledge their sin and repent of their apostasy; 
but He will afterwards again take pity on the penitent remnant, 
gather them from among the heathen, and fulfil all His promises 
to them. The words “exult and rejoice” are ironical, and 
signify: “ Rejoice as much as you please; you will not, for 
all that, escape the punishment for your sins.” “The daughter 
of Edom,” i.e. the people of Edom, is named as the repre- 
sentative of the enemies of God’s people, on account of their 
implacable hatred against Israel; see on Jer. xlix. 7. From 
the designation, “dwelling in the land of Uz,” it does not 
follow that the Edomites had at that time spread themselves 
widely over their original territory ; for the land of Uz, accord- 
ing to Jer. xxv. 20, lay on the confines of Idumea. As to the 
form ‘naw, see on Jer. x. 17. ‘e¥ 03, “towards thee also - 
(se. as now to Judah) shall the cup pass.” On this figure, 
cf, Jer. xxv.15. YN}, to make oneself naked, or to become 
naked in consequence of drunkenness (Gen. ix. 22), is a figura- 
tive expression indicative of the disgrace that will befall Edom ; 
cf, i, 8, Nah. iii, 5. yon, “Thy guilt is ended.” The 
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perfect is prophetic. The guilt is ended when it is. atoned 
for ; the punishment for it has reached its end, or grace begins. 
That this will take place in the Messianic times (as was pointed 
out long ago in the Chaldee paraphrase, e¢ liberaberis per 
manum Messi), is not indeed implied in the word DA, but it 
is a necessary product of the Messianic hope of Israel; cf. for 
instance, Jer. 1. 20. To this it cannot be objected (with Ger- 
lach), that it is inadmissible to transfer into the Messianic 
time also the punishment of Edom threatened in the second 
member: for, according to the prophetic mode of. viewing 
things, the judgment on the heathen world falls, as a matter 
of course, in the Messianic age; and to refer the words to the 
chastisement of the Edomites by Nebuchadnezzar is against 
the context of both verses. ‘To reveal (discover) sins ’ means 
to punish them; for God uncovers the sins in order to punish 
them, guemadmodum Deus peccata tegere dicitur, cum eorum 
penam remittit (Rosenmiiller) ; cf. Ps. xxxii. 1, 5, xxxv. 3, etc. 


CHAP. V.—A’ PRAYER TO THE LORD BY THE CHURCH, LAN- 
GUISHING IN MISERY, FOR THE RESTORATION OF HER 
FORMER STATE OF GRACE. 


1 Remember, O Jahveh, what hath happened to us; consider, and behold 
our reproach. 
2 Our inheritance is turned to strangers, our houses to foreigners. 
3 We are orphans, without a father; our mothers are as widows. 
4 Our own water we drink for money, our own wood cometh to us in 
return for payment. 
5 On our necks are we persecuted ; we are jaded,—there is no rest for us. 
6 [Towards] Egypt we reach our hand,—[towards] Assyria, to satisfy 
ourselves [with] bread. 
7 Our fathers sinned, they are not; we bear their iniquities. 
8 Servants rule us; there is none to deliver us out of their hand. 
9 At the risk of our life we bring in our bread, because of the sword of 
the wilderness. 
10 Our skin gloweth with heat like a furnace, because of the fever-heat of 
hunger. 
11 They have forced women in Zion, virgins in the cities of Judah. 
12 Princes are hung up by their hand; the face of the elders is not 
honoured. 
18 Young men carry millstones, and lads stagger under [loads of] wood. 
14 Elders cease from the gate, young men from their instrumental music. 
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15 The joy of our heart hath ceased, our dancing is turned into mourning. 

16 The crown of our head is fallen ; woe unto us, that we have sinned! 

17 Because of this our heart became sick ; because of these [things] our 
eyes became dark. 

18 Upon Mount Zion, which is laid waste, jackals roam through it. 

19 Thou, O Jahveh, dost sit [enthroned] for ever; Thy throne is for gene- 
ration and generation. 

20 Why dost thou forget us for ever,—forsake us for a length of days ? 

21 Lead us back, O Jahveh, to Thyself, that we may return; renew our 
days, as of old. 

22 Or, hast Thou indeed utterly rejected us? art Thou very wroth against 
us? 


This poem begins (ver. 1) with the request addressed to the 
Lord, that He would be pleased to think of the disgrace that 
has befallen Judah, and concludes (vers. 19-22) with the re- 
quest that the Lord may not forsake His people for ever, but 
once more receive them into favour. The main portion of this 
petition is formed by the description of the disgrace and misery © 
under which the suppliants groan, together with the acknow- 
ledgment (vers. 7 and 16) that they are compelled to bear the 
sins of their fathers and their own sins. By this. confession, 
the description given of their misery is divided into two strophes 
(vers. 2-7 and 8-16), which are followed by the request for 
deliverance (vers. 19-22), introduced by vers. 17 and 18. The 
author of this prayer speaks. throughout in the name of the 
people, or, to speak more correctly, in the name of the congre- 
gation, laying their distress and their supplication before the 
Lord. The view of Thenius,—that this poem originated among 
a small company of Jews who had been dispersed, and who, in _ 
the midst of constant persecution, sought a place of refuge from 
the oppression of the Chaldeans,—has been forced upon the text 
through the arbitrary interpretation of detached figurative ex- 
pressions. 

Vers. 1-7. Supplication and statement regarding the distress. 
The request made in ver. 1 refers to the oppression depicted in’ 
what follows. The words, “ Remember, O Lord, what hath 
happened (i.e. befallen) us,” are more fully explained in the 
second member, “ Look, and behold our disgrace.” It is quite 
arbitrary in Thenius to refer the first member to the past, the 
second to the present, described in what follows, vers. 12-16. 
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The Qeri 70°39 is an unnecessary alteration, after i. 11, iii. 63. 
—With ver. 2 begins the description of the disgrace that has 
befallen them. This consists, first of all, in the fact that their 
inheritance has become the possession of strangers. Rosen- 
miiller rightly explains 12M) to mean, terra que tuo nobis dono 
quondam est concessa. 5113 is used of the transference of the 
property to others, as in Isa. Ix. 5. Many expositors would 
refer ¥‘A2 to the houses in Jerusalem which the Chaldeans 
had not destroyed, on the ground that it is stated, in 2 Kings 
xxv. 9 and Jer. lii. 13, that the Chaldeans destroyed none but 
large houses. There is no foundation, however, for this re- 
striction ; moreover, it is opposed by the parallel 2n2n2. Just 
as by 12M) we are to understand, not merely the possession of 
Jerusalem, but of the whole country, so also M3 are the 
dwelling-houses of the country in towns and villages; in this 
_ case, the question whether any houses still remained standing in 
Jerusalem does not demand consideration at all. Nagelsbach 
is wrong in his remark that 22 and O'M3 respectively mean 
immoveable and portable property, for houses are certainly not 
moveable property.—Ver. 3 is very variously interpreted by 
modern expositors. Ewald and Vaihinger understand “ father” 
_as meaning the king, while Thenius refers it specially to Zede- 
kiah; the “ mothers,” according to Ewald and Vaihinger, are 
the cities of Judah, while Thenius thinks they are the women 
of Zedekiah’s harem. But to call the women of the royal 
. harem “mothers” of the nation, would be as unexampled as 
the attribution of the title to the cities of Judah. The second 
clause, “ our mothers are like widows,” contains a simile: they 
are not really widows, but like widows, because they have lost 
the protection which the mother of a family has in her husband. 
In like manner, the first clause also is to be understood as a 
comparison. ‘ We are fatherless orphans,” i.e. we are like 
such, as the Chaldee has paraphrased it. Accordingly, C. B. 
“Michaelis, Pareau, Rosenmiiller, Kalkschmidt, and Gerlach 
have rightly explained the words as referring to the custom of 
the Hebrews: hamines omni modo derelictos omnibusque presidtis 
destitutos, pupillos et viduas dicere ; cf. Ps. xciv. 6, Isa. i. 17, 
Jas. i. 27.—Ver. 4. And not merely are the inhabitants of 
Judah without land and property, and deprived of all pro- 
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tection, like orphans and widows; they are also living in 
penury and want, and (ver. 5) under severe oppression and 
persecution. Water and wood are mentioned in ver. 4 as the 
greatest necessities of life, without which it is impossible to 
exist. Both of these they must buy for themselves, because 
the country, with its waters and forests, is in the possession 
of the enemy. The emphasis lies on. “our water... our 
wood.” What they formerly had, as their own property, for 
nothing, they must now purchase. We must reject the his- 
torical interpretations of the words, and their application to the 
distress of the besieged (Michaelis) ; or to the exiles who com- 
plained of the dearness of water and wood in Egypt (Ewald) ; 
or to those who fled before the Chaldeans, and lived in waste 
places (Thenius) ; or to the multitudes of those taken prisoner 
after the capture of Jerusalem, who were so closely watched 
that they could not go where they liked to get water and wood, 
but were obliged to go to their keepers for permission, and pay 
dearly for their services (Nagelsbach). The purchase of water 
and wood can scarcely be taken literally, but must be under- 
stood as signifying that the people had to pay heavy duties for 
the use of the water and the wood which the country afforded. 
—Ver. 5. “On our necks we are persecuted,” i.e. our per- 
secutors are at our necks,—are always close behind us, to drive 
or hunt us on. It is inadmissible to supply any specific men- 
tion of the yoke (imposito collo gravi servitutis jugo, Raschi, 
Rosenmiiller, Vaihinger, etc.) ; and we must utterly reject the 
proposal to connect “ our neck” with ver. 4b (LXX., Syriac, 
J.D. Michaelis), inasmuch as the symmetry of the verses is 
thereby destroyed, nor is any suitable meaning obtained. 
“Weare jaded: no rest is granted us.” 37 is Hophal of 
mn, to give rest to. The Qeri sr instead of x is quite as 
unnecessary as in the case of }'X, ver. 3, and O28 and YN in 
ver. 7, The meaning of the verse is not, “we are driven over 
neck and head,” according to which the subject treated of 
would be the merciless treatment of the prisoners, through 
their being driven on (Nagelsbach); still less is it meant to be 
stated that the company to which the writer of the poem be- 
longed was always tracked out, and hunted about in the waste 
places where they wished to hide themselves (Thenius). Neither 
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of these interpretations suits the preceding and succeeding con- 
text. Nor does the mention of being “ persecuted on the 
neck” necessarily involve a pursuit of fugitives: it merely 
indicates incessant oppression on the side of the enemy, partly 
through continually being goaded on to hard labour, partly 
through annoyances of different kinds, by which the victors 
made their supremacy and their pride felt by the vanquished 
nation. In )7) there is contained neither the notion of track- 
ing fugitives nor that of driving on prisoners.—Ver. 6. The 
meaning of 7! {M2 is more exactly defined by the superadded 
nnd ys, which belongs to both members of the verse. “In 
order to satisfy ourselves with bread (so as to prolong our lives), 
we give the hand to Egypt, to Assyria.” OM¥ and WS are 
local accusatives. To give the hand is a sign of submission or 
subjection; see on Jer. 1.15. Pareau has correctly given the 
meaning thus: si victum nobis comparare velimus, vel Judea 
nobis relinquenda est atque Algyptii sunt agnoscendi domini, vel 
si hic manemus, Chaldeis victoribus nos subjiciamus necesse est ; 
quocunque nos vertamus, nihil superest nist tristissima servitus. 
This complaint shows, moreover, that it is. those in Judea who 
are speaking. 3M), “we give the hand,” shows that the assump- 
tion of Thenius,—that the writer here brings to remembrance 
the fate of two other companies of his fellow-countrymen who 
were not carried away into exile,—is an arbitrary insertion. . 
Asshur, as the name of the great Asiatic empire, stands for 
Babylon, as in Ezra vi. 22, cf. Jer. ii. 18.—Ver. 7. “ We 
suffer more than we are guilty of; we are compelled to bear 
the iniquities of our fathers,” i.e. to atone for their guilt. 
There is a great truth contained in the words, “ Our fathers 
have sinned; they are no more; we bear their iniquities (or 
guilt).” For the fall of the kingdom had -not been brought . 
about by the guilt of that generation merely, and of none 
before; it was due also to the sins of their fathers before 
them, in previous generations. The same truth is likewise ex- 
pressed in Jer. xvi. 11, xxxii. 18; and in 2 Kings xxiii. 26 
it is stated that God did not cease from His great wrath 
because of the sins of Manasseh. But this truth would be 
perverted into error, if we were to understand the words as 
intimating that the speakers had considered themselves inno- 
VOL. Il. 2F 
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cent. This false view, however, they themselves opposed with 
the confession in ver. 16, “ for we have sinned ;” thereby they 
point out their own sins as the cause of their misfortune. If 
we compare this confession with the verse now before us, this 
can only mean the following: “The misfortune we suffer has 
not been incurred by ourselves alone, but we are compelled to 
atone for the sins of our fathers also.” In the same way, too, . 
Jeremiah (chap. xvi. 11) threatens the infliction of a penal 
judgment, not merely “because your fathers have forsaken 
me (the Lord),” but he also adds, “and ye do still worse than 
-your fathers.” God does not punish the sins of the fathers in 
innocent children, but in children who continue the sins of the 
fathers; cf. Isa. xv. 7, and the explanation given of Jer. xxxi. 
29 and Ezek. xviii. 2 ff. The design with which the suffering 
for the sins of the fathers is brought forward so prominently, 
and with such feeling, is merely to excite the divine compassion 
for those who are thus chastised.. 

- Vers, 8-16. Further description of the miserable condition 
under which the congregation languishes. Ver. 8. “ Servants 
rule over us,” etc. O72¥ are not the Chaldean soldiers, who 
are in 2 Kings xxiv. 10 designated the servants of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Pareau, Rosenmiiller, Maurer) ; still less the Chaldeans, 
in so far as they, till shortly before, had been the subjects of the 
Assyrians (Kalkschmidt) ; nor the Chaldean satraps, as servants 
of the king of Babylon (Thenius, Ewald); nor even “slaves who - 
had been employed as overseers and taskmasters of the captives 
while on the march ” (Nagelsbach) ;, but the Chaldeans. These . 
are called servants, partly because of the despotic rule under 
which they were placed, partly in the sense already indicated 
by C. B. Michaelis, as being those gui nobis potius, si pit fuisse- 
mus, servire debuissent, in accordance with the analogous desig- 
nation of Jerusalem as a princess among the countries of the 
world, i, 1.—Ver. 9. And in addition to this humiliation under 
dishonourable servitude, we can get our daily bread only at the 
risk of our life. Thus there is fulfilled to them the threatening 
in Deut. xxviii. 28, “ Ye shall be servants among your enemies, 
in hunger and thirst, in nakedness and want of everything.” 
W523, “ for the price of our soul,” i.e. with our life at stake, we 
bring in our bread. The danger is more exactly described by 
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what is added: “before the sword of the wilderness.” By 
* this expression are meant the predatory Bedouins of the desert, 
who, falling upon those that were bringing in the bread, 
plundered, and probably even killed them. The bringing of 
the bread is not, however, to be referred (with Rosenmiiller, 
Maurer, and Kalkschmidt) to tlie attempts made to procure 
bread from the neighbouring countries; still less is it to be 
referred (with Thenius, Ewald, and Niigelsbach) to the need 
for “ wringing the bread from the desert and its plunderers ;” 
but it refers to the ingathering of the scanty harvest in the 
country devastated by war and by the visitations of predatory 
Bedouins: 8°37 is the word constantly employed in this con- 
nection ; cf. 2 Sam. ix. 10, Hag. i. 6.—Ver. 10. The bread 
which we are thus obliged to struggle for, at the risk of our — 
life, is not even sufficient to allay hunger, which consumes our 
bodies. 132 does not mean to be blackened (Chaldee, Kimchi, 
C. B. Michaelis, Maurer), but in Gen. xliii. 30, 1 Kings iii. 26, 
and Hos, xi. 8, to be stirred up. (of the bowels, compassion), 
hence to kindle, glow. This last meaning is required by the 
comparison with "3A, oven, furnace. This comparison does 
not mean cutis nostra tanquam fornace adusta est (Gesenius in 
Thes., Kalkschmidt), still less “black as an oven” (Dietrich 
in Ges. Lex.), because ¥3A does not mean the oven viewed in 
respect of its blackness, but (from 7%) in respect of the fire 
burning in it. The meaning is, “ our skin glows like a baker’s 
oven” (Vaihinger, Thenius, Nigelsbach, Gerlach),—a strong 
expression for the fever-heat produced by hunger. As to 
nipybr, glowing heat, see on Ps. xi. 6.—Ver. 11 ff. With this 
must further be considered the maltreatment which persons of 
every station, sex, and age have toendure. Ver. 11. Women and 
virgins are dishonoured in Jerusalem, and in the other cities of 
the land. Ver. 12. Princes are suspended by the hand of the 
enemy (Ewald, contrary to the use of language, renders “ along 
with” them). To hang those who had been put to death was 
_ something superadded to the simple punishment by death 
(Deut. xxi. 22 f.), and so far was a shameful kind of execution. 
“ The old men are not honoured,” i.e. dishonoured ; cf. iv. 16, 
Lev. xix. 32. The words are not to be restricted to the events 
mentioned in Jer. xxxix. 6, but also apply to the present con- 
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dition of those who are complaining.—Ver. 13. Youths and 
boys are forced to engage in heavy servile work. 3x3 fino 
does not mean “they take them for the mill,” ad molendum 
sumpserunt (Ewald, Rosenmiiller). Apart from the considera- 
tion that there is no ground for it in the language employed, 
such a view of the words does not accord with the parallelism. 
x2, construed with a simple infinitive or accusative (without 9), 
does not mean “ to take for something.” ind is a substantive, 
“the mill.” “To bear (carry) the mill” signifies to work at 
and with the mill. We must think of the hand-mill, which 
was found in every household, and which could thus be carried 
from one place to another. Grinding was the work of slaves; 
see on Judg. xvi. 21. The carrying of the mill (not merely 
of the upper-millstone) is mentioned as the heaviest portion of 
the work in grinding. “ Boys stagger (fall down) on the wood 
laid on them to be carried,” i.e. under the burden of it. °¥3 
with 3 means to stumble on something; here 3 denotes the 
cause of the stumbling; cf. Jer. vi. 21, Lev. xxvi. 37 f. It is 
arbitrary to understand 7? as meaning: the wooden handle of 
the mill (Aben Ezra, and Bochart in Hieroz. i. 157, ed. 
Rosenmiiller) ; the same must also be said regarding the 
opinion of Thenius and Niagelsbach, who refer the words to the 
dragging of the hand-mills, and of the wood necessary for 
baking bread for the comfort of the soldiers, on the march of 
the captives to Babylon.—Ver. 15f. Under the pressure of 
such circumstances, all public meetings and amusements have 
ceased. “The elders cease from the gate.” The gate was the 
place of assembly for the people, not merely for deliberating 
upon public affairs (Ruth iv. 15; Josh. xx. 4), but also “ for 
social entertainment (since there were no refreshment-rooms, 
coffeehouses, and public baths, such as are now to be found in 
the East), or even for quiet enjoyment in looking at the motley 
multitude of passers-by; Gen. xix. 1, 1 Sam. iv. 18, ix. 18, 
Job xxix. 7” (Winer’s Bibl. R.W.B. s.v. Thor). That the 
gate is here to be regarded as a place of entertainment and 
amusement, is shown by the parallel member, “young men 
cease from their instrumental music;” cf. i. 4. On ver. 15, 
ef. Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9, and xxxi. 13; Ps. xxx. 12. Lastly, in 
ver. 16, the writer sums up the whole of the misery in the 
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complaint, “The crown of our head is fallen! woe unto us, for 
we have sinned,” t.e. we suffer the punishment for our sins. 
“The fallen crown can only be a figurative expression for the 
honourable position of the people in its entirety, but which is 
now lost.’ Such is the view which Ewald rightly takes; on 
the other hand, the interpretation of Thenius, that “the ‘ crown 
of our head’ is nothing else than Zion, together with its palaces, 
placed on Jerusalem, as it were on the head [of the country], 
and adorning it,” deserves mention simply as a curious specimen 
of exegetical fancy.. Négelsbach has gone too far in restricting 
the figurative expression to the crown of Jerusalem, which 
consisted in her being mistress- among the nations, a princess 
among the regions of the earth (i. 1), the perfection of beauty, 
and the joy of the whole earth (ii. 15) ; for “ our crown” is not 
equivalent to Jerusalem, or a crown on the head of Jerusalem. 

Vers. 17-22. The request that the judgment of wrath may 
be averted, and that the former gracious condition may be 
restored. Vers. 17 and 18 form the transition to the request 
in vers. 19-22. ‘Because of this” and “because of these 
[things] ” refer mainly to what precedes, yet not in such a way 
as that the former must be referred to the fact that sin has 
‘been committed, and the latter to the suffering. The two 
halves of the verse are unmistakeably parallel; the sickening 
of the heart is essentially similar to the dimness coming on the 
eyes, the former indicating the sorrow of the soul, while the 
latter is the expression of this sorrow in tears. “ Because of 
this (viz. because of the misery hitherto complained of) the 
heart has become sick,” and the grief of the heart finds vent in 
tears, in consequence of which the eyes have become dim; cf. 
ii. 11. But this sorrow culminates in the view taken of the deso- 
lation of Mount Zion, which receives consideration, not because 
of its splendid palaces (Thenius), but as the holy mountain on 
which the house of God stood, for “Zion” comprehended Moriah; 
see on Ps. ii. 6, ix. 12, Ixxvi.3. The glory formerly attaching to 
Mount Zion (Ps. xlviii. 3, ]. 2) is departed; the mountain has 
been so much laid waste, that jackals roam on it. D’?;Aw are not 
properly foxes, but jackals (as in Ps. Ixiii. 11), which lodge 
among the ruins. 427 is an intensive form, meaning to rove 
or roam about.—Ver. 19 ff. The glory of Zion, the earthly 
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habitation of the Lord, is at an end, but the throne of the 
Lord endures eternally. Through this thought, the lamentation 
rises to the prayer that the Lord may not forsake His people 
for ever, but re-establish His kingdom on the earth. ‘ Thou, 
O Jahveh, art enthroned eternally.” This thought is expressed 
as the ground of hope, in nearly the same words as are found 
in Ps. cii. 13. Jahveh is the God of salvation. Since His 
throne endures eternally in heaven, He cannot let His kingdom 
perish on the earth. On this is founded the request, “ Why 
wilt Thou forget us for ever, forsake us for a length of days (7.e. 
through life, always, Ps. xxiii. 6)?” This the Lord cannot 
do, because of His grace. From this is developed the further 
request (ver. 21), “ Lead us back to Thyself, that we may 
return.” We must not restrict 2¥7 and 2% to conversion to 
the Lord (Kalkschmidt, Ewald, Vaihinger, Gerlach); they 
signify the re-establishment of the gracious relation, which is, 
of course, impossible without repentance and conversion on the - 
part of Israel. It is wrong to refer the words to the’ restora- 
tion of the people to their native land, or to the re-establish- 
ment of the theocracy (Dathe, Thenius), because it is not the 
exiles who address this petition to the Lord. The mode in 
which we are to understand the “bringing back to Jahveh” 
is shown in the second hemistich, “renew our days, as they 
were in former times,” te. vouchsafe to us again the life (or 
state of grace) which we enjoyed in former times. In ver. 22 
this request is based on an argument introduced in a negative 
form. O8 ‘3, after a negative clause, signifies nisi, but (Ger. 
sondern). This meaning developed into that of a strong limita- 
tion (cf. Ewald, § 356), unless = provided that. Thus literally 
here: “unless Thou hast utterly rejected us,—art very wroth 
against us.” This case, however, is merely stated as a possi- 
bility, the actual occurrence of which is out of the question. 
The idea is the same as that expressed by Jeremiah (chap. xiv. 
19) in the form of a question, in order to give greater emphasis 
to his intercession for his nation. The Lord cannot have 
utterly rejected His people Israel, because He would thereby 
make His name to be despised in the eyes of the nations (Jer. 
xiv. 21), Thus terminates this lamentation, with a request for 
whose fulfilment faith can hope with confidence. 
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In many Hebrew mss. ver. 21 is found repeated after ver. 
22, to make the whole more suitable for public reading in the 
synagogue, that the poem may not end with the mention of the 
wrath of God, as is the case also at the close of Isaiah, Malachi, 
and Ecclesiastes: the intention is, to conclude with words of 
comfort. But ver. 22, rightly understood, did not require this 
repetition : for, as Rhabanas has already remarked in Ghisleri 
‘commentar. on ver. 22: non hee quasi desperando de salute 
popult sui locutus est, sed ut dolorem suum nimium de contritione 
et objectione diutina gentis sue manifestaret. This conclusion 
entirely agrees with the character of the Lamentations, in which 
complaint and supplication should continue to the end,—not, 
however, without an element of hope, although the latter may 
not rise to the heights of joyful victory, but, as Gerlach ex- 
presses himself, “ merely glimmers from afar, like the morning 
star through the clouds, which does not indeed itself dispel 
the shadows of the night, though it announces that the rising 
of the sun is near, and that it shall obtain the victory.” 


THE END. 
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THE PROPHECIES OF EZEKIEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. THE PERSON OF THE PROPHET. 


MZEKIEL, oNpty (i. 8, xxiv. 24), ie. SN PIM, God 
strengthens, ’Iefexujn (LUX X. and Book of Sirach, 
ch. xlix. 8), in the Vulgate Ezechiel, while Luther, 
after the example of the LXX., writes the name 
Hesekiel, was the son of Busi, of priestly descent, and was carried 


away captive into exile to Babylon in the year 599 B.c.,—de. in 
the eleventh year before the destruction of Jerusalem,—along 
with King Jehoiachin, the nobles of the kingdom, many priests, 
and the better class of the population of Jerusalem and of Judah 
(i. 2, xl. 1; cf. 2 Kings xxiv. 14 ff.; Jer. xxix.1). He lived 
there in the northern part of Mesopotamia, on the banks of the 
Chaboras, married, and in his own house, amidst a colony of 
banished Jews, in a place called Tel-Abib (Qa. 1, iii. 15, 24, viii. 
1, xxiv. 18). In the fifth year of his banishment, 7c. 595 B.c., 
he was called to be a prophet of the Lord, and laboured in this 
official position, as may be shown, twenty-two years; for the 
latest of his prophecies is dated in the twenty-seventh year of 
his exile, i.e. 572 B.c. (xxix. 17). Regarding the other circum- 
stances and events of his life, as also of his death, nothing is 
known. The apocryphal legends found in the Fathers and in 
the Rabbinical writings, to the effect that he was put to death 
by a prince of his own nation for rebuking his idolatry, and was 
buried in the tomb of Shem and Arphaxad, ete. (cf. Carpzov, 
Introd. ii. p. 203 ff.), are without any historical value. So much 
EZEK. I. A 


2 THE PROPHECIES OF EZEKIEL. 


alone is certain, that he ended his life among the exiles, where 
God had assigned him his sphere of labour, and did not, like 
his contemporary Daniel (comp. Dan. i. 21, x. 1), outlive the 
termination of the Captivity and the commencement of the 
redemption of Israel from Babylon, as his prophecies do not 
contain the slightest allusion to that effect. 


Il. THE TIMES OF THE PROPHET. 


Ezekiel, like Daniel, is a prophet of the exile, but in a 
different fashion from the latter, who had been already carried 
away prisoner before him to Babylon on the first capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in the reign of Jehoiakim, and 
who lived there upwards of seventy years at the Babylonian 
and Medo-Persian court, and who held from time to time very 
important offices of State. Daniel was placed by God in this 
high position, which afforded him a view of the formation and 
evolution of the world-kingdom, in order that from this stand- 
point he might be enabled to see the development of the world- 
kingdoms in the struggle against the kingdom of God, and to 
predict the indestructible power and glory of the latter king- 
dom, which overcomes all the powers of the world. Ezekiel, 
on the other hand, was appointed a watcher over the exiled 
nation of Israel, and was in this capacity to continue the work 
of the earlier prophets, especially that of Jeremiah, with whom 
he in several ways associates himself in his prophecies; to 
preach to his contemporaries the judgment and salvation of 
God, in order to convert them to the Lord their God.—Rightly 
to understand his work as a prophet, the ripe fruit of which 
lies before us in his prophetic writings, we must not only keep 
in view the importance of the exile for the development of the 
kingdom of God, but also form a clear conception of the rela- 
tions amidst which Ezekiel carried on his labours. 

What the Lord had caused to be announced by Moses to the 
tribes of Israel while they were yet standing on the borders of 
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the Promised Land, and preparing to take possession of it, viz. 
that if they should persistently transgress His commands, He 
would not only chastise them with heavy punishments, but 
would finally drive them out of the land which they were about 
to occupy, and disperse them among all nations (Lev. xxvi. 
14—45; Deut. xxviii. 15-68),—this threatening, repeated by 
all the prophets after Moses, had been already executed by 
the Assyrians upon the ten tribes, who had revolted from the 
house of David, and was now in process of fulfilment by the 
Chaldeans upon the kingdom of Judah also. In the reign of 
Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, for the first 
time invaded Judah, captured Jerusalem, made Jehoiakim 
tributary, and carried away to Babylon a number of Israelitish 
youths of noble birth and of the blood-royal, amongst whom 
was Daniel, along with a portion of the vessels of the temple, 
in order that these youths might be trained up for the service 
of his court (Dan. i. 1-7). With this invasion of the Chaldeans 
begin the seventy years of Chaldean servitude and exile in 
Babylon, predicted by Jeremiah. As Jehoiakim, so early as 
three years afterwards, revolted against Nebuchadnezzar, the 
latter, after a lengthened siege, took Jerusalem a second time, 
in the third month of the reign of Jehoiachin, and carried 
away into captivity to Babylon, along with the captive monarch 
and the members of his court, the nobles of Judah and Jeru- 
salem, a great number of priests, warriors, carpenters, and 
smiths, leaving behind in the land only the meaner portion of 
the people, over whom he appointed as his vassal King Mat- 
taniah, the uncle of the banished monarch, whose name he 
changed to Zedekiah (2 Kings xxiv. 10-17; Jer. xxix. 2). By 
this removal of the heart and strength of the nation the power 
of the kingdom of Judah was broken; and although Nebuchad- 
nezzar did not at that time destroy it, but still allowed it to 
remain as a subject kingdom under his sway, yet its existence 
could not be of any long duration. Judah had fallen too 
deeply to recognise in the calamities which she had suffered the 
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chastening hand of her God, and to bow herself repentautly 
under His miglity arm. Instead of listening to the voice of 
the prophet Jeremiah, and bearing the Chaldean yoke in 
patience (2 Chron. xxxvi. 12), both monarch and people placed 
their trust in the assistance of Egypt, and Zedekiah broke the 
oath of fealty which he had sworn to the king of Babylon. 
To punish this perfidy, Nebuchadnezzar again marched against 
Jerusalem, and by the capture and burning of the city and 
temple in the eleventh year of Zedekiah’s reign put an end to 
the kingdom of Judah. Zedekiah, who had fled from the 
beleaguered city, was taken by the Chaldeans, and brought with 
his sons to Riblab into the presence of King Nebuchadnezzar, 
who first cansed the sons of Zedekiah to be put to death before 
the eyes of their father; next, Zedekiah himself to be deprived 
of sight, and then commanded the blind monarch to be con- 
ducted in chains to Babylon (2 Kings xxv. 1-21; Jer. lii. 1-30). 
Many military officers and priests of rank were also put to 
death at Riblah; while those who had been taken prisoners at 
Jerusalem, along with the deserters and a great portion of the 
rest of the people, were led away into exile to Babylon 
(2 Kings xxv. 1-21; Jer. lii. 1-30). By this catastrophe the 
Old Testament theocracy lost its political existence; the cove- 
nant people were now driven out of their own land amongst the 
heathen, to bear the punishment of their obstinate apostasy 
from the Lord their God. Nevertheless this dispersion araong 
the heathen was no entire rejection of Israel; it was merely a 
suspension, and not an annihilation, of the covenant of grace. 
Man’s unfaithfulness cannot destroy the faithfulness of God. 
“Tn spite of this terrible judgment, brought down upon them 
by the heaviest transgressions, Israel was, and remained,”—as 
Auberlen (The Prophet Daniel, p. 27, 2d ed.) well remarks,— 
“the chosen people, through whom God was still to carry out: 
His intentions towards humanity. His gifts and calling may 
not be repented of ” (Rom. xi. 29). Even after the Babylonian 
exile the theocracy was not again restored; the covenant people 
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did not after their return again recover their independence, but 
remained, with the exception of the short period when under 
the Maccabees they won for themselves their freedom, in con- 
stant dependence upon the heathen world-rulers, until, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, they were com- 
pletely dispersed among all the nations of the earth. The 
kingdom of God, however, was not really to perish along with 
the external theocracy; it was only to pass into a new phase of 
development, which was intended to be the medium of transition 
towards its renewal and perfection in that kingdom of God 
which was to be founded by Christ. To pave the way to this 
end, and at the same time to serve as a witness to the exiles, 
that Israel, notwithstanding its dispersion among the heathen, 
still remained God’s people, the Lord raised up in Ezekiel, the 
son of a priest, a prophet of uncommon power and energy in 
the midst of the captives, ‘one who raised his voice aloud, 
like a trumpet, and showed to Israel its misdeeds,—whose whole 
manifestation furnished the most powerful testimony that the 
Lord was still amongst His people; who was himself a temple 
of the Lord, before whom the visible temple, which yet remained 
standing for a short time at Jerusalem, sank back into its 
nothingness; a spiritual Samson, who seized with mighty arm 
the pillars of the idol temple, and dashed it to the ground; a 
powerful, gigantic nature, which was fitted by that very quali- 
fication to effectually subdue the Babylonian spirit of the time, 
which delighted in powerful, gigantic, and grotesque forms; 
standing alone, but equal to a hundred of the sons of the 
prophets” (Hengstenberg’s Christol. II. p. 531). 

The call of Ezekiel to the prophetic office took place in the 
fifth year of the reign of Zedekiah, in the fourth month of the 
year (i. 1, 2), at a point of time when, amongst those who had 
remained behind in the land, as well as amongst those who had 
been carried to Babylon, the hope of the speedy downfall of 
the Babylonian monarchy, and of the retnrn of the exiles to 
their native country, which was then to follow, was very strong, 
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and was powerfully encouraged by the lying statements of false 
prophets; ef. Jer. xxix. In the same year and month pro- 
phesied Hananiah, a prophet from Gibeon, in the temple at 
Jerusalem, before the eyes of the priests and the whole people, 
saying that Jehovah would break the yoke of the king of Baby- 
lon, and within two years bring back to Jerusalem all the 
temple-vessels carried away by Nebuchadnezzar, as well as King 
Jechoniah and all the captives who had been brought to Baby- 
lon, Jer. xxviii. 1-4, And the prophet Jeremiah, who with 
the word of the Lord rebuked and opposed those lying predic- 
tions and empty hopes, and foretold that the Babylonian servi- 
tude would be of long duration, was violently assailed and 
persecuted by the lying prophets, even by those of them who 
were to be found in Babylon; cf. Jer. xxviii. 5-17, xxix. 21-32. 
This delusion regarding the political condition of affairs, this 
spirit of resistance to the decree of the Lord, had seized not 
only upon the people, but also upon the nobles and the king, 
so that they formed and eagerly carried on conspiracies against 
the king of Babylon. The meeting of the kings of Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon, with Zedekiah in Jerusalem, 
had no other object than this (Jer. xxvit. 3). The embassy, 
moreover, sent by Zedekiah to Babylon (Jer. xxiv. 3), as well 
as his own journey thither in the fourth year of his reign (Jer. 
li. 59), were intended merely to deceive the king of Babylon, 
by assurances of devotion and fidelity, in order that the in- 
tended revolt might be carried out. But tliis baseless hope 
of a speedy liberation from the Babylonian yoke was igno- 
miniously disappointed: in consequence of the treacherous 
rebellion of Zedekiah, Nebuchadnezzar, after a blockade and 
siege of a year and a half, captured Jerusalem, burnt the city 
and temple to the ground, and destroyed the kingdom of Judah. 
By this blow all the supports upon which the God-alienated 
nation had vainly relied were broken. The delusive statements 
of the false prophets had proved to be lies; the predictions 
of the Lord’s prophets, on the contrary, had been strikingly 
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justified as divine truth. The destruction of Jerusalem, the 
burning of the temple, and the downfall of the kingdom, form 
accordingly a turning-point for the prophetic labours of Ezekiel. 
Hitherto, prior to the calamity, he had to announce to the 
people (animated with the hope of speedy liberation from exile) 
the judgment of the downfall of Jerusalem and Judah, although 
such preaching found little acceptance. The time, however, 
had now arrived when, in order to preserve from despair the 
nation languishing in exile, and given over to the scorn, con- 
tempt, and tyranny of the heathen, he was able to open up the 
sources of comfort by announcing that the Lord, in requital 
of the ignominy heaped upon His people, would overwhelm all 
the heathen nations with destruction, but that, if His. people 
whom they had oppressed would repent and return to Him, He 
would again gather them out of their dispersion; would make 
of them a holy nation, walking in His commands and yielding 
Him a willing service; would conduct them back to their own 
land; would give them His servant David for a prince, and 
once more gloriously establish His kingdom. 


III. THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. 


The collection of the prophecies placed together in this book, 
as forming a complete unity, falls into two main divisions :— 
I. Announcements of judgment upon Israel and the heathen 
nations, ch. i-xxxii.; IE, Announcements of salvation for 
Israel, ch. xxxiii-xlvili. Each of these main divisions is 
subdivided into two sections. The first, namely, contains the 
prophecies of judgment (a) upon Jerusalem and Israel, ch. 
ili, 22—xxiv.; (b) upon the heathen nations, ch. xxv.— 
xxxii, The second main division contains (c) the predictions 
of the redemption and restoration of Israel, and the downfall 
of the heathen world-power, ch. xxxiiixxxix.; (d) the pro- 
phetic picture of the re-formation and exaltation of the king- 
dom of God, ch. x1.-xlviii.; and the entire collection opens 
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with the solemn dedication of Ezekiel to the prophetic office, 
ch. i. 1-iii, 21. The prophecies of the first, third, and 
fourth parts are throughout arranged in chronological order ; 
those of the second part—the threatenings predicted against 
the heathen nations—are disposed according to their actual 
subject-matter. This is attested by the chronological data in 
the superscriptions, and confirmed by the contents of the whole 
of the groups of prophecies in the first three parts. The first 
part contains the following chronological notices: the fifth 
year of the captivity of Jehoiachin (i. 2) as the time of 
Ezekiel’s call to the office of prophet, and of the first predic- 
tions regarding Jerusalem and Israel; then the sixth (viii. 1), 
seventh (xx. 1), and ninth years of the captivity of that 
monarch (xxiv. 1). The second part contains the predictions 
against seven foreign nations, of which those against Tyre fall 
in the eleventh (xxvi. 1), those against Egypt in the tenth 
(xxix. 1), twenty-seventh (xxix. 17), eleventh (xxx. 20 and 
xxxi. 1), and twelfth years of the exile. Of the two last 
parts, each contains only one chronological notice, namely, 
ch. xxxili. 21, the twelfth year of the captivity, ce. one year 
after the destruction of Jerusalem; and ch. xl. 1, the twenty- 
fifth year of the captivity, or the fourteenth after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. The remaining prophecies, which bear at 
their head no note of time, connect themselves closely as to 
their contents with those which are furnished with chrono- 
logical data, so that they belong to the same period with those. 
From this it appears that the proplecies of the first part 
wholly, those of the second part to a great extent, date before 
the destruction of Jerusalem; those of the third and fourth 
parts proceed from the time after this catastrophe. This 
chronological relationship is in favour of the view that the 
prophecies against foreign nations, ch. xxv.-xxxii., are not 
—as the majority of expositors suppose—to be assigned to the 
second, but rather to the first half of the book. This view is 
confirmed, on the one hand, by the contents of the prophecies, 
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inasmuch as these, without an exception, announce only the 
downfall of the heathen nations and kingdoms, making no 
reference to the future forgiveness and conversion of the 
residue of these nations, and through this very peculiarity con- 
nect themselves closely with the prophecies of threatening 
against Israel in the first part; on the other hand, by the 
resemblance which exists between ch. xxx. 1-20 and ch. 
iii. 16-21, compared with ch. xviii. 19-32, and which leaves 
no doubt upon the point that ch. xxxiii, 1-20 marks out to 
the prophet the task which was to occupy his attention after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and consequently forms the in- 
troduction to the second half of his prophecies.—For further 
remarks upon the contents and subdivisions of the book, see the 
expositions in the introductory observations to the individual 
sections and chapters. 

Ezekiel’s style of prophetic representation has many peculiari- 
ties. In the first place, the clothing of symbol and allegory 
prevails in him to a greater degree than in all the other pro- 
phets; and his symbolism and allegory are not confined to 
general outlines and pictures, but elaborated in the minutest 
details, so as to present figures of a boldness surpassing reality, 
and ideal representations, which produce an impression of im- 
posing grandeur and exuberant fulness. Even the simplest 
prophetic discourse is rich in imagery, and in bold, partly 
even strange, comparisons, and branches out into a copiousness 
which strives to exhaust the subject on all sides, in consequence 
of which many peculiar expressions and forms are repeated, 
rendering his language diffuse, and occasionally even clumsy. 
These peculiarities of his style of representation it has been 
attempted, on the one hand, to explain by the influence of the 
Babylonian spirit and taste upon the form of his prophecy ; 
while others, again, would regard them as the result of a 
literary art, striving to supply the defect of prophetic spirit, 
and the failing power of the living word, by the aid of learning 
and an elaborate imitation of actual life: The supposed Baby- 
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lonian spirit, however, in the forms of our prophet’s symbolism, 
has no existence. The assertion of Hiavernick, that “the 
whole of these symbols has a colossal character, which points 
in many ways to those powerful impressions experienced by 
the prophet in a foreign land,—Chaldea,—and which here are 
grasped and given out again with a mighty and independent 
spirit,” remains yet to be proved. For the observation that 
these symbols, in reference to form and contents, resemble in 
many respects the symbols of his contemporary Daniel, is not 
sufficient for the purpose, and cannot in itself be accepted as 
the truth, by reference to the picture of the eagle, and the 
comparison of rich men to trees, cedars, in ch. xvii., because 
these pictures already occur in the older prophets, and lions as 
as well as cedars are native in Palestine. Just as little are 
Babylonian impressions to be recognised in the visions of the 
field with the dead men’s bones, ch. xxxvii., and of the new 
temple, ch. xl., so that there only remains the representation 
of the cherubim with four faces, in ch. i. and x., which is 
peculiar to Ezekiel, as presumptive evidence of Chaldean in- 
fluence. But if we leave out of account that the throne, upon 
which the Lord appears in human form, indisputably forms 
the central point of this vision, and this central point has no 
specific Babylonian impress, then the representation of the 
cherubim with faces of men, lions, oxen, and eagles, cannot be 
derived from the contemplation of the Assyrian or Chaldean 
sculptures of human figures with eagle heads and wings, or 
winged oxen with human heads, or sphinxes with bodies of 
animals and female heads, such as are found in the ruins of 
ancient Nineveh, inasmuch as the cherubim of Ezekiel were 
not pictures of oxen with lions’ manes, eagles’ wings, and 
human countenances furnished with horns,—as W. Neumann 
has still portrayed them in his treatise upon the tabernacle,— 
but had, according to Ezekiel, ch. i. 5, the Auman form. 
There are indced also found, among the Assyrian sculptures, 
winged human figures; but these Ezekiel had no reason to 
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copy, because the cherubic images in human form, belonging 
to Solomon’s temple, lay much nearer to his hand. The whole 
of Ezekiel’s symbolism is derived from the Israelitish sanctuary, 
and is an outcome of Old Testament ideas and views. As the 
picture of the ideal temple in ch. xl. ff. is sketched according 
to the relations of Solomon’s temple, which was burnt by the 
Chaldeans, so the elements ‘for the description of the majestic 
theophany, in ch. i. and x., are contained in the throne 
of Jehovah, which was above the cherubim, who were over 
the covering of the ark of the covenant; and in the pheno- 
mena amid which was manifested the revelation of the divine 
glory at the establishment of the covenant on Sinai. On the 
basis of these facts, Isaiah had already represented to himself 
the appearance of the Lord, as a vision, in which he beholds 
Jehovah in the temple, sitting on a high and lofty throne, and, 
standing around the throne, seraphim with six wings, who 
began to sing, “ Holy, holy” (Isa. vi.). This symbolism we 
find modified in Ezekiel, so as to correspond with the aim of 
his vocation, and elaborated to a greater extent. The manner 
in which he works out this vision and other symbols certainly 
gives evidence of his capacity to describe, distinctly and attrac- 
tively in words, what he had beheld in spirit; although the 
symbolism itself is, just as little as the vision, a mere product 
of poetic art, or the subjective framework of a lively fancy, 
without any real objective foundation ; for it rests, in harmony 
with its contents and form, upon views which are spiritually 
real, z.e. produced by the Spirit of God in the soul of the pro- 
phet, in which the art of the author is reduced to a faithful 
and distinct reproduction of what had been seen in the spirit.— 
It is only the abundance of pictures and metaphors, which is 
in this respect characteristic of Ezekiel, and which betrays a 
lively imagination, and the many-sidedness of his knowledge. 
These qualities appear not merely in the sketch of the new 
temple (ch. xl. ff.), but also in the description of the wide- 
spread commerce of Tyre (ch. xxvii.), and of the relations of 
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Egypt (ch. xxix. and xxxi.), as well as in the endeavours mani- 
fest in all his representations,—not merely in the symbolical 
descriptions and allegorical portraits (ch. xvi. and xxiii.), but 
also in the simple discourses, in the rebukes of the current 
vices and sins, and in the threatenings of punishment and 
judgment,—to follow out the subject treated of into the most 
special details, to throw light upon it from all sides, to penetrate 
through it, ‘and not to rest until he has exhausted it, and that 
without any effort, in so doing, to avoid repetitions. This style 
of representation, however, has its foundation not merely in 
the individuality of our prophet, but still more in the relations 
of his time, and in his attitude towards that generation to 
whom he had to announce the counsel and will of the Lord. 
As symbolism and the employment of parables, pictures, and 
proverbs is, in general, only a means for the purpose of pre- 
senting in an attractive light the truths to be delivered, and 
to strengthen by this attractiveness the impression made by 
speech and discourse, so also the copiousness and circnmstan- 
tiality of the picture, and even the repetition of thoughts and 
expressions under new points of view, serve the same end. 
The people to whom Ezekiel was now to preach repentance, 
by announcing the divine judgment and salvation, was “a 
rebellious race, impudent and hard-hearted” (ch. iii. 7-9, 26, 
xi. 2, etc.) If he was faithfully and conscientiously to dis- 
charge the office, laid upon him by the Lord, of a watcher over 
the house of Israel, he must not only punish with stern words, 
and in drastic fashion, the sins of the people, and distinctly 
paint before their eyes the horrors of the judgment, but he 
must also set forth, in a style palpable to the senses, that 
salvation which was to bloom forth for the repentant nation 
when the judgment was fulfilled. 

Closely connected with this is the other peculiarity of 
Ezekiel’s style of prophecy, namely, the marked prominence 
assigned to the divine origin aud contents of his announce- 
ments, which distinctly appears in the standing form of address 
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—“Son of man”—with which God summons the prophet to 
speech and action; in the continual use of M7 ‘278; in the 
formulae "* 128 73 or " ON); in the introduction to almost 
every discourse of God’s requirement to him to prophesy or 
to do this and that; and in the formula which recurs fre- 
quently in all the discourses,—“ Ye shall know that I am 
Jehovah.” The standing address, “Son of man,” and the 
frequent call to speech and action, are likewise regarded by 
modern critics as a token of the failure of the prophetic spirit- 
power. Both phrases, however, could only be held to convey 
so much, if—in conformity with the view of Ewald, who, agree- 
ably to the naturalistic representation of prophecy, assumes it 
to be a result of high poetic inspiration—they had been selected 
by Ezekiel of his own free choice, and employed with the inten- 
tion of expressing the feeling of his own profonnd distance from 
God, and of imparting to himself courage to prophesy. If, on 
the contrary, according to the Scriptural conception of pro- 
phecy, God the Lord addressed Ezekiel as “son of man,” and 
called him, moreover, on each occasion to utter predictions, 
then the use of the God-given name, as well as the mention of 
the summons, as proceeding from God only, furnishes an 
evidence that Ezekiel does not, like the false prophets, utter 
the thoughts and inspirations of his own heart, but, in all that 
he says and does, acts under a divine commission and under 
divine*inspiration, and serves to impress the rebellious nation 
more and more with the conviction that a prophet of the Lord 
is in their midst (ii. 5, xxxiii. 33), and that God had not de- 
parted with His Spirit from Israel, notwithstanding their banish- 
ment among the heathen. In favour of the correctness of this 
view of the expressions and phrases in question, there speak 
decisively the manner and fashion in which Ezekiel was called 
and consecrated to the prophetic office; not only the instruc- 
tion which God communicates to him for the performance of 
his calling (ii. 1-3, 21),—and which, immediately upon the 
first act of his prophetic activity, He supplements to the effect 
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of enjoining upon him dumbness or entire silence, only then 
permitting him to open his mouth to speak when He wishes 
to inspire him with a word to be addressed to the rebellious 
people (iii. 26, 27; cf. xxiv. 27 and xxxiii. 22),—but also the 
theophany which inaugurated his call to the prophetic office 
(ch. i.), which, as will appear to us in the course of the exposi- 
tion, has unmistakeahly the significance of an explanation of a 
reality, which will not be dissolved and annihilated with the 
dissolution of the kingdom of Judah, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and of the temple of that covenant of grace which 
Jehovah had concluded with Israel. 

It is usual, moreover, to quote, as a peculiarity of Ezekiel’s 
prophecies, the prominence given to his priestly descent and 
disposition, especially in the visions, ch. i, ef. ch. x. ch. 
vili—xi. and x].—xlviii., and in individual traits, as iv. 13 ff., 
xx. 12 ff, xxii. 8, xxvi. 24, 16 ff., etc. ete., which Ewald 
explains as “a result of the one-sided literary conception of 
autiquity according to mere books and traditions, as well as 
of the extreme prostration of spirit intensified by the long 
duration of the exile and bondage of the people;” while 
de Wette, Gesenius, and others would see in it an intellectual 
narrowness on the part of the prophet. The one view ts as 
groundless and perverse as the other, because resting upon the 
superficial opinion that the copious descriptions of the sacred 
articles in the temple were sketched by Ezekiel only for the 
purpose of preserving for the future the elevating recollection 
of the better times of the past (Ewald). When we recognise, 
on the contrary, the symbolical character of these descriptions, 
we may always say that for the portrayal of the conception 
of the theophany in ch. i. and x., and of the picture of the 
temple in ch. xI., no individual was so well fitted as a priest, 
familiar with the institutions of worship. In this symbolism, 
however, we may not venture to seek for the products of intel- 
lectual narrowness, or of sacerdotal ideas, but must rise to the 
conviction that God the Lord selected a priest, and no other, to 
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be His prophet, and permitted him to behold the future of His 
kingdom on earth in the significant forms of the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, because this form was the symbolical covering which 
presented tlie closest correspondence to the same.—Still less do 
the passages iv. 13 ff., xx. 12 ff., and others, in which stress is 
laid upon the ceremonial commands of the law, and where their 
violation is mentioned as a cause of the judgment that was 
breaking over Israel, furnish evidence of priestly one-sidedness 
or narrowness of spirit. Ezekiel takes up towards the Mosaic 
Law no other position than that which is taken by the older 
prophets. He finds impressed on the precepts, not only of the 
Moral, but also of the Ceremonial Law, divine thoughts, essen- 
tial elements of the divine holiness, attesting itself in and toIsrael ; 
and penetrated by a sense of the everlasting importance of the 
whole law, he urges obedience to its comraands. Even the close 
adherence to the Pentateuch is not at all peculiar to him, but is 
common to all the prophets, inasmuch as all, without exception, 
criticize and judge the life of the nation by the standard of the 
prescriptions in the Mosaic Law. Ezekiel, with his nearest pre- 
decessor Jeremiah, is in this respect only distinguished from 
the earlier prophets, that the verbal references to the Pentateuch 
in both occur with greater frequency, and receive a greater 
emphasis. But this has its ground not so much in the descent 
of both from a priestly family, as rather in the relations of 
their time, especially in the circumstance that the falling away 
of the nation from the law had become so great, in consequence 
of which the penal judgments already threatened in the Penta- 
teuch upon transgressors had fallen upon them, so that the 
prophets of the Lord were obliged, with all their energy, to 
hold up before the rebellious race not merely the command- 
ments, bat also the threatenings of the law, if they were faith- 
fully to discharge the office to which they had been called. 

The language of Ezekiel is distinguished by a great number 
of words and forms, which do not occur elsewhere, and which, 
probably, were for the greater part coined by himself (see an 
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enumeration of these in the Manual of Historico-Critical Intro- 
duction, § 77, Rem. 6), and shows a strong leaning towards 
the diction of the Pentateuch. It has, however, been unable to 
resist the influences of the inaccurate popular dialect, and of the 
Aramaic idiom, so that it betrays, in its many anomalies and 
corruptions, the decline and commencement of the dying out of 
the Hebrew tongue (cf. § 17 of the Historico-Critical Manual), 
and reminds us that the prophet’s residence was in a foreign 
country. 

The genuineness of Ezekiel’s prophecies is, at the present 
day, unanimously recognised by all critics. There is, moreover, 
no longer any doubt that the writing down and redaction of 
them in the volume which has been transmitted to us were the 
work of the prophet himself. Only Ewald and Hitzig, for the 
purpose of setting aside the predictions which so much offend 
them, have proposed very artificial hypotheses regarding the 
manner and way in which the book originated; but it appears 
unnecessary to enter into a closer examination of these, as their 
probability and trustworthiness depend only upon the dogmatic 
views of their authors. 

For the exegetical literature, see the Historico-Critical Manual, 
vol. i. p. 8353 (new ed. p. 254), where is also to be added, as of 
very recent date, Das Buch Ezechiels. Uebersetzt und erklart 


von Dr. Th. Kliefoth. Zwei Abtheilungen. Rostock, 1864 
and 1865. 


EXPOSITION. 


FIRST HALF.—THE PROPHECIES OF JODGMENT. 


CHAP, I.-XXXII. 


COAP. I.-IIl. 21,—-THE CONSECRATION AND CALLING OF 
EZEKIEL TO THE OFFICE OF PROPHET. 


S\N a vision of God, Ezekiel beholds in a great cloud, 
through which shone the splendour of fire, and 
which a tempestuous wind drives from the north, 
the glory of the Lord above the cherubim upon 
a majestic throne in human form (ch. i.), and hears a 
voice, which sends him as a prophet to Israel, and inspires him 
with the subject-matter of his announcements (ii. 1—iii. 3). 
He is thereafter transported in spirit to Tel-abib on the 
Chebar, into the midst of the exiles, and the duties and 
responsibilities of his calling laid before him (ili.4-21). By 
this divine appearance and the commission therewith connected 
is he consecrated, called, and ordained to the prophetic office. 
The whole occurrences in the vision are subdivided into the 
copious description of the theophany, ch. i., by which he is 
consecrated for his calling ; and into the revelation of the word, 
ch. ii. 1-3, 21, which prepares him for the discharge of the 
same. From these contents it clearly appears that these chap- 
ters do not constitute the first section of the book, but the 
introduction to the whole, to which the circumstantial notices 
EZEK. t. - 
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of the time and place of this revelation of God at the com- 
mencement, i. 1-3, also point. 


Chap. i. Tas APPEARANCE oF THE GLORY OF THE Lorp. 
—Vers. 1-3. Time and place of the same.—Ver. 1. Now it came 
to pass in the thirtieth year, in the fourth (month), on the fifth 
(day) of the month, as I was among the captives by the river of 
Chebar, that the heavens were opened, and I saw visions of Ged. 
Ver. 2. Onthe fifth day of the month, it was the fifth year of King 
Jehoiachin’s captivity, Ver. 3. The word of the Lord came to 
Ezekiel the priest, the son of Busi, in the land of the Chaldeans 
by the river Chebar; and the hand of the Lord was there upon 
him. 

Regarding *™ at the beginning of a book, as e.g. in Jonah 
i. 1, ef. the note on Josh. i. 1. The two notices of the 
year in vers. 1 and 2 are closely connected with the twofold 
introduction of the theophany. This is described in verse 
first, according to its form or phenomenal nature, and then in 
verses second and third, according to its intended purpose, and 
its effect upon the prophet. The phenomenon consisted in 
this, that the heavens were opened, and Ezekiel saw visions of 
God. The heaven opens not merely when to our eye a glimpse 
is disclosed of the heavenly glory of God (Calvin), but also 
when God manifests His glory in a manner perceptible to 
human sight. The latter was the case here, ON nisnn, 
“ visions of God,” are not “ visiones prestantissime,” but visions 
which have divine or heavenly things for their object; cf. Isa. 
vi. 1; 1 Kings xxii. 19; 2 Kings vi. 17. Here it is the mani- 
festation of Jehovah’s glory described in the following verses. 
This was beheld by Ezekiel in the thirtieth year, which, accord- 
ing to verse second, was in the fifth year of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin. The real identity of these two dates is placed 
beyond doubt by the mention of the same day of the month, 
“on the fifth day of the month” (ver. 2 compared with 
ver. 1). The fifth year from the commencement of Jehoia- 
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chin’s ‘captivity is the year 595 B.c.; the thirtieth year, con- 
sequently, is the year 625 B.c. But the era, in accordance 
with which this date is reckoned, is matter of dispute, and can 
no longer be ascertained with certainty. To suppose, with 
Hengstenberg, that the reference is to the year of the prophet’s 
own life, is forbidden by the addition “ in the fourth month, on 
the fifth day of the month,” which points to an era generally 
recognised. In the year 625 B.c., Nabopolassar became king 
of Babylon, and therefore many of the older expositors have 
supposed that Ezekiel means the thirtieth year of the era of 
Nabopolassar. Nothing, however, is known of any such era. 
Others, as the Chaldee paraphrast and Jerome, and in modern 
times also Ideler, are of opinion that the thirtieth year is 
reckoned from the eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah, 
because in that year the book of the law was discovered, and 
the regeneration of public worship completed by a solemn cele- 
bration of the Passover. No trace, however, can elsewhere be 
pointed out of the existence of a chronology dating from these 
events. The Rabbins in Seder Olam assume a chronology 
according to the periods of the years of jubilee, and so also 
Hitzig; but for this supposition too all reliable proofs are 
wanting. At the time mentioned, Ezekiel found himself 
nbian 7n3, “in the midst of the exiles,” i.e. within the circuit of 
their settlements, not, in their society; for it is evident from 
ch. iii. 15 that he was alone when the theophany was imparted 
to him, and did not repair till afterwards to the residences of 
the settlers. Ver. 3. By the river Chebar, in the land of the 
Chaldees, i.e. in Babylon’ or Mesopotamia. The river 123, to be 
distinguished from 7i27, the river of Gosan, which flows into 
the Tigris, see on 2 Kings xvii. 6, is the Mesopotamian Chadoras, 
"ABoppas (Strabo, xvi. 748), or XaBwpas (Ptolem. v. 18, 3), 


opis (Edrisi Clim. iv. p. 6, ii, p. 150, ed. Jaubert and 


Abulf. Mesopot. in the NM. Repertor, III. p. xxiv.), which 
according to Edrisi takes its rise from “ nearly three hundred 
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springs,” near the city Ras-el- Ain, at the foot of the mountain 
range of Masius, flows through Upper Mesopotamia in a direc- 
tion parallel with its two principal streams, and then, turning 
westward, discharges itself into the Euphrates near Kirkesion. 
There the hand of Jehovah came upon Ezekiel. The expres- 
sion (8) by ann '’ 7 always signifies a miraculous working of 
the power or omnipotence of God upon a man,—the hand being 
the organ of power in action,—by which he is placed in a con- 
dition to exert superhuman power, 1 Kings xviii. 46, and is 
the regular expression for the supernatural transportation into 
the state of ecstasy for the purpose of beholding and announcing 
(cf. 2 Kings iii. 15), or undertaking, heavenly things; and so 
throughout Ezekiel, cf. iii, 22, viii. 1, xxxiii. 22, xxxvii. 1, 
x1. 1. 

Vers. 4-28. Description of the theophany seen by the 
spirit of the prophet.—Ver. 4. And I saw, and, lo, a tem- 
pestuous wind came from the north, a great cloud, and a fire 
rolled together like a ball, and the brightness of light round 
about it, and out of its midst, as the appearance of glowing 
metal from the midst of the fire.—The description begins 
with a general outline of the phenomenon, as the same pre- 
sented itself to the spiritual eye of the prophet on its ap- 
proach from the north. A tempestuous wind brings hither 
from the north a great cloud, the centre of which appears 
as a lump of fire, which throws around the cloud the bright- 
ness of light, and presents in its midst the appearance of 
glowing metal. The coming of the phenomenon from the 
north is, as a matter of course, not connected with the Baby- 
lonian representation of the mountain of the gods situated in 
the extreme north, Isa. xiv. 13. According to the invariable 
usage of speech followed by the prophets, especially by Jere- 
miah (cf. eg. i. 14, iv. 6, vi. 1, ete.), the north is the quarter 
from which the enemies who were to execute judgment upon 
Jerusalem and Judah break in. According to this usage, the 
coming of this divine appearance from the north signifies that 
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it is from the north that God will bring to pass the judgment 
upon Judah. nnpen ws, “fire rolled together like a ball,” is 
an expression borrowed from Ex. ix.10. i refers to py, and 
ARN to WN, as we see from the words in apposition, WT FIND, 
The fire, which formed the céntre of the cloud, had the appear- 
ance of >Dvn, The meaning of this word, which occurs again 
in ver. 27 and ch. viii. ver. 2, is disputed. The Septuagint 
and Vulgate translate it by #Aexrpov, electrum, i.e. a. metal 
having a bright lustre, and consisting of a mixture of gold and 
silver. Of. Strabo, III. 146; Plin. Mist. Naé. xxxili. 4. To 
the explanation of Bochart, that it is a compound of nvm, 
“brass,” and the Talmudic word 5$p or xdbn, “ aurwm rude,” 
and signifies “rough gold ore,” is opposed the fact that the 
reading xn in the Talmud is not certain, but purports to be 
xdon (cf. Gesen. Thesaur. p. 535, and Buxtorf, Lexic. Talmud, 
p- 1214), as well as the circumstance that raw gold ore has not 
a lustre which could shine forth out of the fire. Still less 
probability has the supposition that it is a compound of Svin, 
in Syriac “ conflavit, fabricavit,” and novin, “ fricuit,” on which 
Hiavernick and Maurer base the meaning of “a piece of metal 
wrought in the fire.’ The word appears simply to be formed 
from own, probably “ to glow,” with 5 appended, as mDn2 from 
ni2, and to denote “ glowing ore.” This meaning is appro- 
priate both in ver. 27, where bovin PY is explained by Vx"NNTD, 
as well as in ch. viii. 2, where Hi, “ brilliancy,” stands as 
parallel to it. oovin, however, is different from >? nvn3 in 
ver. 7 and in Dan. x. 6, for 920 refers in all the three places to 
the person of Him who is enthroned above the cherubim; while 
bop nv) in ver. 7 is spoken of the feet of the cherubim, and 
in Dan. x. 6 of the arms and feet of the personage who there 
manifests Himself. In verse fifth the appearance is described 
more minutely. There first present themselves to the eye of 
the seer four beings, whom he describes according to their 
figure and style. 

Vers. 5-14. The four cherubim.—-Ver. 5. And out of tts midst 
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there prominently appeared a figure, consisting of four creatures, 
and this was ther appearance: they had the figure of a man. 
Ver. 6. And each had four faces, and each of them had four wings. 
Ver. 7. And their feet were upright-standing feet ; and the soles 
of their feet like the soles of a calf, and sparkling like the appear- 
ance of shining brass. Ver. 8. And the hands of a man were 
under their wings on their four sides ; and all four had faces and 
wings. Ver. 9. Their wings were joined one to another ; they 
turned not as they went ; they went each one in the direction of 
his face. Ver. 10. And the form of their faces was that of a 
man ; and on the right all four had a lion’s face ; and on the left 
all four had the jace of an ox; and all four had an eagle's face. 
Ver. 11. And their faces and their wings were divided above, two 
of each uniting with one another, and two covering their bodies 
Ver. 12. And they went each in the direction of his face ; 
whithersoever the spirit was to go, they went; they turned not as 
they went. Ver. 13. And the likeness of the creatures resembled 
burning coals of fire, like the appearance of torches : it (the fire) 
went hither and thither amongst the beings ; and the fire was bril- 
liant, and from the fire came forth lightning. Ver. 14. And the 
beings ran hither and thither in a zig-zag manner. 

From out of the fiery centre of the cloud there shows itself 
the form (M21, properly “resemblance,” “ picture”) of four 
ni, animantia, “living creatures;” {@a, Apoc. iv. 6; not 
Onpia, “wild beasts,” as Luther has incorrectly rendered it, 
after the animalia of the Vulgate. These four creatures had 
DIN mt, “the figure of a man.” Agreeably to this notice, 
placed at the head of the description, these creatures are to be 
conceived as presenting the appearance of a human body in all 
points not otherwise specified in the following narrative. Each 
of them had four faces and four wings (MON without the 
article stands as a distributive, and 5'5)3 are “‘ pinions,” as in 
Isa. vi. 2, not “ pairs of wings”). Their feet were me Da, ce 
straight foot ;” the singular stands generically, stating only the 
nature of the feet, without reference to their number. We 
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have accordingly to assume in each of the four creatures two 
legs, as in a man. W, “straight,” ze. standing upright, not 
bent, as when sitting or kneeling. 511 is the whole leg, includ- 
ing the knee and thigh, and om 42, “sole of the foot,” or the 
under part of the leg, with which we tread on the ground. 
This part, not the whole leg, resembled the calf’s foot, which is 
firmly planted on the ground. The legs sparkled like the 
appearance of bop nvm. The subject of DY) is not “the 
0°32, which are understood to be intended under the nin in 
verse fifth” (Hitzig), for this subject is too far distant, but 
amd, which is here construed as masculine, as in Jer. xili. 16. 
In this sense are these words apprehended in the Apocalypse, 
i. 15, and oop nwn3 there translated by yadxor/Gavos. On this 
word see Hengstenberg and Diisterdieck on the Apoc. i. 15. 
Sbp ‘m3 probably signifies “light,” ie. “ bright, shining brass,” 
as the old translators have rendered it. The Septuagint has 
eLactpdmrev; the Vulgate, aes candens; and the Chaldee para- 
phrast, aes flammans. The signification “smoothed, polished 
brass” (Bochart), rests upon uncertain combinations; cf. Gesen. 
Thes. p. 1217, and is appropriate neither here nor in Dan. x. 6, 
where these words precede, “ His face had the appearance of 
lightning, and his eyes were as a flame of fire.” Under the 
four wings were four hands on the four sides of each cherub, 
formed like the hands of a man. The wings accordingly 
rested upon the shoulders, from which the hands came forth. 
The Chetib 11" may certainly be defended if with Kimchi and 
others we punctuate 1, and take the suffix distributively and 
DI elliptically, “his (Ze. each of the four creatures) hands 
were (the hands of) a man;” cf. for such an ellipsis as this, 
passages like that in Ps. xviii. 34, nibs ‘by, “my feet as the 
(feet) of hinds;”’ Job xxxv. 2, bp, “before the righteousness 
of God.” It is extremely probable, however, that 1 is only the 
error of an old copyist for *, and that the Keri *Pis the correct 
reading, as the taking of DN elliptically is not in keeping with 
the broad style of Ezekiel, which in its verbosity verges on 
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tautology. The second half of ver. 8 is neither, with Havernick, 
to be referred to the following ninth verse, where the faces are 
no more spoken of, nor, with Hitzig, to be arbitrarily mutilated ; 
but is to be taken as it stands, comprising all that has hitherto 
been said regarding the faces and wings, in order to append there- 
to in ver. 9 sqq. the description of the use and nature of these 
members. The definite statement, that “ the wings were joined 
one to another,” is in ver. 11 limited to the two upper wings, 
according to which we have so to conceive the matter, that the 
top or the upper right wing of each cherub came in contact 
with the top of the left wing of the neighbouring cherub. 
This junction presented to the eye of the seer the unity and 
coherence of all the four creatures as a complete whole—a 7N, 
and implied, as a consequence, the harmonious action in common 
of the four creatures. They did not turn as they went along, 
but proceeded each in the direction of his face. 128 Tay->y, 
“over against his face.” The meaning is thus rightly given by 
Kiefoth : “ As they had four faces, they needed not to turn as 
they went, but went on as (¢.e. in the direction in which) they 
were going, always after the face.” In the closer description 
of the faces in ver. 10, the face of the man is first mentioned 
as that which was turned towards the seer, that of the lion to 
the right side, the ox to the left, and that of the eagle (behind). 
In naming these three, it is remarked that all the four creatures 
had these faces: in naming the man’s face, this remark is 
omitted, because the word 0/28 (referring to all the four) 
immediately precedes. In ver. 11, it is next remarked of the 
faces and wings, that they were divided above (nbyndn, “ from 
above,” “ upward”); then the direction of the wings is more 
precisely stated. The word 07°25: is neither to be referred to 
the preceding, ‘‘ and it was their faces,” nor, with Hitzig, to be 
expunged as a gloss; but is quite in order as a statement that 
not only the wings but also the faces were divided above, con- 
sequently were not like Janus’ faces upon one head, but the 
four faces were planted upon four heads and necks. In the 
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description that follows, x ninzin is not quite distinct, and 
WN is manifestly to be taken as an abbreviation of “PN AUN 
ANINN in ver. 9: on each were two wings joining one another, 
a€. touching with their tops the tips of the wings of the cherub 
beside them, in accordance with which we have to conceive 
the wings as expanded. Two were covering their bodies, ze. 
each cherub covered his body with the pair of wings that folded 
downwards; not, as Kliefoth supposes, that the lower wings of 
the one cherub covered the body of the other cherub beside 
him, which also is not the meaning in ver. 23; see note on 
that verse. In ver. 12, what is to be said about their move- 
ments is brought to a conclusion, while both statements are 
repeated in ver. 96, and completed by the addition of the 
principium movens. In whatever direction the 1 “ was to go, 
in that direction they went ;” ze. not according to the action of 
their own will, but wherever the impelled them. 1%, how- 
ever, signifies not “impulse,” nor, in this place, even “ the 
wind,” as the vehicle of the power of the spiritual life palpable 
to the senses, which produced and guided their movements, 
(Kliefoth), but spirit. For, according to ver. 20, the move- 
ment of the wheels, which was in harmony with the movements 
of the cherubim, was not caused by the wind, but proceeded 
from the nn 44, ze. from the spirit dwelling in the creature. 
On the contrary, there is not in the whole description, with the 
exception of the general statement that a tempestuous wind 
drove from the north the great cloud in which the theophany 
was enwrapped, any allusion to a means of motion palpable 
to the senses. In the 13th and 14th verses is described the 
entire impression produced by the movement of the whole 
appearance. in} MON precedes, and is taken absolutely “ as 
regards the form of the creatures,” and corresponds to the 
nivq pss N07 in ver. 5, with which the description of the indi- 
vidual figures which appeared in the brightness of the fire was 
introduced. Their appearance was like burning coals of fire, 
like the appearance of torches, &") refers to U8 as the principal 
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conception. Fire, like the fire of burning coals and torches, 
went, moved hither and thither amongst the four creatures. 
This fire presented a bright appearance, and out of it came 
forth lightnings. The creatures, moreover, were in constant 
motion. ¥iS0, from 83), an Aramaising form for the Hebrew 
yn, torun. The infin. absol. stands instead of the finite verb. 
The conjecture of Ni¥, after Gen. viii. 7 (Hitzig), is inappro- 
priate, because here we have not to think of “ coming out,” and 
no reason exists for the striking out of the words, as Hitzig 
proposes. The continued motion of the creatures is not in 
contradiction with their perpetually moving on straight before 
them. “They went hither and thither, and yet always in the 
direction of their countenances; because they had a countenance 
looking in the direction of every side” (Kliefoth). 13 signi. 
fies not “ lightning” (=?73), but comes from P!3; in Syriac, 
“to be split,” and denotes “ the splitting,” ze. the zigzag course 
of the lightning (Kliefoth). 

Vers. 15-21. The four wheels beside the cherubim. — 
Ver.15. And I saw the creatures, and, lo, there was a wheel upon 
the earth beside the creatures, towards their four fronts, Ver. 16. 
The appearance of the wheels and their work was like the appear- 
ance of the chrysolite; and all four had one kind of figure: and 
their appearance and their work was as if one wheel were within 
the other. Ver. 17. Towards their four sides they went when 
they moved: they turned not as they went. Ver. 18. And their 
Selloes, they were high and terrible ; and their felloes were full of 
eyes round about in all the four. Ver. 19. And when the 
ereatures moved, the wheels moved beside them; and when the 
ereatures raised themselves up from the earth, the wheels also 
raised themselves. Ver. 20. Whithersoever the spirit was to go, 
they went in the direction in which the spirit was to go; and the 
wheels raised themselves beside them: for the spirit of the creatures 
was in the wheels. Ver. 21. When the former moved, the latter 
moved alsa ; when the former stood, the latter stood ; and when 
the former raised themselves from the ground, the wheels raised 
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themselves beside them: for the spirit of the creatures was in the 
wheels——The words, “ and I saw ‘the creatures,” prepare the 
way for the transition to the new object which presented itself 
in these creatures to the eye of the seer. By the side of these 
creatures upon the ground he sees a wheel, and that at the four 
fronts, or front faces of the creatures. The singular suffix iu 
Y28 nyznnd can neither be referred, with Rosenmiiller, to the 
chariot, which is not mentioned at all, nor, with Hitzig, to the 
preposition $¥x, nor, with Havernick, Maurer, and Kliefoth, to 
iBIk, and so be understood as if every wheel looked towards four 
sides, because a second wheel was inserted in it at right’ angles. 
This meaning is not to be found iu the words. The suffix 
refers ad sensum to Ni0 (Ewald), or, to express it more correctly, 
to the figure of the cherubim with its four faces turned to the 
front, conceived asa unity—as one creature (7°77, ver. 22). Ac- 
cordingly, we have so to represent the matter, that by the side 
of the four cherubim, namely, beside his front face, a wheel 
was to be seen upon the earth. Ezekiel then saw four wheels, 
one on each front of a cherub, and therefore immediately 
speaks in ver. 16 of wheels (in the plural). In this verse 712 
is adspectus, and NvyD “ work;” ze. both statements employing 
the term “ construction,” although in the first hemistich only 
the appearance, in the second only the construction, of the 
wheels is described. w*¥/1A is the chrysolite of the ancients, 
the topaz of the moderns,—a stone having the lustre of gold. 
The construction of the wheels was as if one wheel were 
within a wheel, i.e. as if in the wheel a second were inserted at 
right angles, so that without being turned it could go towards 
all the four sides, 71'23, in ver. 18, stands absolutely. “As 
regards their felloes,” they possessed height and terribleness, 
—the latter because they were full of eyes all round. Hitzig 
arbitrarily understands 728 of the upper sides; and MN, after 
the Arabic, of the under side, or that which lies towards the 
back. ‘The movement of the wheels completely followed the 
movement of the creatures (vers. 19-21), because the spirit of 
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the creature was in the wheels. 7, in vers. 20 and 21, is 
not the “principle of life’? (Hiivernick), but the cherubic 
creatures conceived as a unity, as in ver. 22, where the mean- 
ing is undoubted. The sense is: the wheels were, in their 
motion and rest, completely bound by the movements and rest 
of the creatures, because the spirit which ruled in them was 
also in the wheels, and regulated their going, standing, and 
rising upwards. By the 9 the wheels are bound in one 
with the cherub-figures, but not by means of a chariot, to or 
upon which the cherubim were attached. 

Vers. 22-28. The throne of Jehovah.—Ver. 22. And over the 
heads of the creature there appeared an expanse like the appear- 
ance of the terrible crystal, stretched out over their heads above. 
Ver. 23. And under the expanse were their wings, extended 
straight one towards another: each had two wings, covering to these, 
and each two (wings), covering to those, their bodies. Ver. 24. 
And I heard the sound of their wings, as the sound of many waters, 
like the voice of the Almighty, as they went: a loud rushing like 
the clamour of a camp: when they stood, they let down their 
wings. Ver. 25. And there came a voice from above the ex- 
panse which was above their heads; when they stood, they let 
their wings sink down. Ver. 26. Over the expanse above their 
heads was to be seen, like a sapphire stone, the figure of a throne: 
and over the figure of the throne was a figure resembling a man 
above it. Ver. 27. And I saw like the appearance of glowing 
brass, like the appearance of fire within the same round about ; 
from the appearance of his loins upwards, and from the appear- 
ance of his loins downwards, I saw as of the appearance of fire, 
and a shining light was round about it. Ver. 28. Like the 
appearance of the bow, which is in the clouds in the day of rain, 
was the appearance of the shining light round about. This was 
the appearance of the likeness of the glory of Jehovah. And I 
saw it, and fell upon my face, and I heard the voice of one that 
spake.—Above, over the heads of the figures of the cher rubim, 
Ezekiel sees something like the firmament of heaven es 
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22 sq.), and hears from above this canopy a voice, which re- 
echoes in the rushing of the wings of the cherubim, and deter- 
mines the movement as well as the standing still of these 
creatures. The first sentence of ver. 22 literally signifies: 
‘And a likeness was over the heads of the creature,—a canopy, 
as it were, stretched out.” $'Pl is not the genitive after M1, 
but an explanatory apposition to it, and before 3*?2; neither 
has 3 fallen out (as Hitzig supposes), nor is it to be supplied. 
For nv04 denotes not any definite likeness, with which another 
could be compared, but, properly, similitudo, and is employed 
by Ezekiel in the sense of “something like.” 3°21, without the 
article, does not mean the firmament of heaven, but any ex- 
panse, the appearance of which is first described as resembling 
the firmament by the words 1737 py3. It is not the firmament 
of heaven which Ezekiel sees above the heads of the cherubim, 
bnt an expanse resembling it, which has the shining appearance 
of a fear-inspiring crystal. N71), used of crystal, in so far as 
the appearance of this glittering mass dazzles the eyes, and 
assures terror, as in Judg. xiii. 6, of the look of the angel; and 
in Job xxxvii. 22, of the divine majesty. The description is 
based upon Ex. xxiv. 10, and the similitude of the crystal has 
passed over to the Apocalypse, iv. 6. Under the canopy were 
the wings of the chernbim, nin, standing straight, i.e. spread 
out in a horizontal direction, so that they appeared to support 
the canopy. MMINN-ON mW is not, with Jerome and others, to 
be referred to the cherubim (70), but to D193, as in ver. 9. 
The wind which follows does refer, on the contrary, to the 
cherub, and literally signifies, “To each were two wings, cover- 
ing, namely, to these and those, their bodies.” 3)? corresponds 
to WIND, in a manner analogons to nnd NINN? in ver. 6. By the 
repetition of the mand, “to these and those,” the four cherubim 
are divided into two pairs, standing opposite to one another. 
That this statement contradicts, as Hitzig asserts, the first half 
of the verse, is by no means evident. If the two creatures on 
each side covered their bodies with the two wings, then two 
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other wings could very easily be so extended under the canopy 
that the tops of the one should touch those of the other. As 
the creatures moved, Ezekiel hears the sound, z.e. the rustling 
of their wings, like the roaring of mighty billows. This is 
strengthened by the second comparison, “like the voice of the 
Almighty,” i.e. resembling thunder, cf. x. 5. The M999 >ip 
that follows still depends on yovR. nbpn, which oceurs only 
here and in Jer. xi. 6, is probably synonymous with jie, 
“roaring,” “noise,” “tumult.” This rushing sound, however, 
was heard only when the creatures were in motion; for when 
they stood, they allowed their wings to fall down. This, of 
course, applies only to the upper wings, as the under ones, 
which covered the body, hung downwards, or were let down. 
From this it clearly appears that the upper wings neither sup- 
ported nor bore up the canopy over their heads, but only were 
so extended, when the cherubim were in motion, that they 
touched the canopy. In ver. 25 is also mentioned whence the 
loud sound came, which was heard, during the moving of the 
wings, from above the canopy, consequently from him who was 
placed above it, so that the creatures, always after this voice 
resounded, went on or stood still, ze. put themselves in motion, 
or remained without moving, according to its command. With 
the repetition of the last clause of ver. 24 this subject is con- 
eluded in ver. 25. Over or above upon the firmament was to 
be seen, like a sapphire stone, the likeness of a throne, on which 
sat one in the form of a man—#i.e. Jehovah appeared in human 
form, as in Dan. vii. 9.sq. Upon this was poured out a fiery, 
shining light, like glowing brass (eowin ry, as in ver. 4) and 
like fire, 2’ mbna, “within it round about” (M30 = n'a, 
“within,” and nd, pointing back to XDD moi). This appears 
to be the simplest explanation of these obscure words. They 
are rendered differently by Hitzig, who translates them: “like 
fire which has a covering round about it, i.e. like fire which is 
enclosed, whose shining contrasts so much the more brightly on 
account of the dark surroundings.” But, to say nothing of 
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the change which would then be necessary of M3 into M3, 
this meaning seems very far-fetched, and cannot be accepted 
for this reason alone, that YX TN, neither in the following 
hemistich (ver. 27b) nor in viii. 2, has any such or similar 
strengthening addition. The appearance above shows, as the 
centre of the cloud (ver. 4), a fiery gleam of light, only there 
is to be perceived upon the throne a figure resembling a man, 
fiery-looking from the loins upwards and downwards, and 
round about the figure, or rather round the throne, a shining 
light (Faa, cf. ver. 4), like the rainbow in the clonds, cf. Apoc. 
iv. 3. This [sin, ver. 28, does not refer to 7235, but to the whole 
appearance of him who was enthroned,—the covering of light 
included, but throne and cherubim (x. 4, 19) excluded (Hitzig)] 
was the appearance of the likeness of Jehovah’s glory. With 
these words closes the description of the vision. The following 
clause, “ And I saw, etc.,” forms the transition to the word of 
Jehovah, which follows on the second chapter, and which sum- 
moned Ezekiel to become a prophet to Israel. Before we pass, 
‘however, to an explanation of this word, we must endeavour to 
form to ourselves a clear conception of the significance of this 
theophany. 

For its full understanding we have first of all to keep in 
view that it was imparted to Ezekiel not merely on his being 
called to the office of prophet, but was again repeated three 
times,—namely, in ch. ili. 22 sqq., where he was commissioned 
to predict symbolically the impending siege of Jerusalem ; ch. 
viii. 4 sqq., when he is transported in spirit to the temple-court 
at Jerusalem for the purpose of beholding the abominations of 
the idol-worship practised by the people, and to announce the 
judgment which, in consequence of these abominations, was to 
burst upon the city and the temple, in which it is shown to 
him how the glory of the Lord abandons, first the temple and 
thereafter the city also; and in ch. xlii. 1 sqq., in which is 
shown to him the filling of the new temple with the glory of 
the Lord, to dwell for ever among the children of Israel. In 
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all three passages it is expressly testified that the divine ap- 
pearance was like the first which he witnessed on the occasion 
of his call. From this Kliefoth has drawn the right con- 
clusion, that the theophany in ch. i. 4 sqq. bears a relation not 
to the call only, but to the whole prophetic work of Ezekiel : 
“We may not say that God so appears to Ezekiel at a later 
time, because He so appeared to him at his call; but we must 
say, conversely, that because God wills and must so appear to 
Ezekiel at a later time while engaged in his prophetic vocation, 
therefore He also appears to him in this form already at his 
call.” The intention, however, with which God so appears to 
him is distinctly contained in the two last passages, ch. viii-—xi. 
and ch. xliii: “ God withdraws in a visible manner from the 
temple and Jerusalem, which are devoted to destruction on 
account of the sin of the people: in a visible manner God 
enters into the new temple of the future; and _ because 
the whole of what Ezekiel was inspired to foretell was 
comprehended in these two things,—the destruction of the 
existing temple and city, and the raising up of a new and 
a better;—because the whole of his prophetic vocation had 
its fulfilment in these, therefore God appears to Ezekiel on 
his call to be a prophet in the same form as that in which He 
departs from the ancient temple and Jerusalem, in order to 
their destruction, and in which He enters into the new edifice 
in order to make it a temple. The form of the theophany, there- 
fore, is what it is in i. 4 sqq., because its purpose was to show 
and announce to the prophet, on the one side the destrnction 
of the temple, and on the other its restoration and glorification.” 
These remarks are quite correct, only the significance of the 
theophany itself is not thereby made clear. If it is’ clear-from 
the purpose indicated why God here has the cherubim with Him, 
while on the occasion of other appearances (e.g. Dan. vii. 9; 
Isa. vi. 1) He is without cherubim; as the cherubim here have 
no other significancy than what their figures have in the taber- 
nacle, viz. that God has there His dwelling-place, the seat of 
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His gracious presence; yet this does not satisfactorily explain 
either the special marks by which the cherubim of Ezekiel are 
distinguished from those in the tabernacle and in Solomon’s 
temple, or the other attributes of the theophany. Kliefoth, 
moreover, does not misapprehend those diversities in the figures 
of the chernbim, and finds indicated therein the intention of 
causing it distinctly to appear that it is the one and same 
Jehovah, enthroned amid the cherubim, who destroys the 
temple, and who again uprears it. Because Ezekiel was called 
to predict both events, he therefore thinks there must be 
excluded, on the one hand, such attributes in the form of the 
manifestation as would be out of harmony with the different 
aims of the theophany; while, on the other, those which are 
important for the different aims must be combined and com- 
prehended in one form, that this one form may be appropriate 
to all the manifestations of the theophany. It could not there- 
fore have in it the ark of the covenant and the mercy-seat ; 
becanse, although these would probably have been appropriate 
to the manifestation for the destruction of the old temple (viii. 
1 sqq.), they would not have been in keeping with that for 
entering into the new temple. Instead of this, it must show 
the living God Himself upon the throne among “ the living 
creatures ;” because it belongs to the new and glorious existence 
of the temple of the future, that it should have Jehovah Him- 
self dwelling within it in a visible form. From this, too, may 
be explained the great fulness of the attributes, which are 
divisible into three classes: 1. Those which relate to the mani- 
festation of God for the destruction of Jerusalem; 2. Those 
which relate to the manifestation of God for entering into the 
new temple; and, 3. Those which serve both objects in com- 
mon. To the last class belongs everything which is essential 
to the manifestation of God in itself, e.g. the visibility of God in 
general, the presence of the cherubim in itself, and so on: to 
the first class all the signs that indicate wrath and judgment, 
consequently, first, the coming from the north, especially the 
EZEK, I. 0 
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fire, the lightnings, in which God appears as He who is coming 
to judgment; but to the second, besides the rainbow and the 
appearance of God in human form, especially the wheels and 
the fourfold manifestation in the cherubim and wheels. For the 
new temple does not represent the rebuilding of the temple by 
Zerubbabel, but the economy of salvation founded by Christ at 
His appearing, to which they belong as essential tokens; to be 
founded, on the one hand, by God’s own coming and dwelling 
upon the earth; on the other, to be of an cecumenic character, 
in opposition to the particularities and local nature of the pre- 
vious ancient dispensation of salvation. God appears bodily, 
in human form; lowers down to earth the canopy on which 
His throne is seated; the chernbim, which indicate God’s 
gracious presence with His people, appear not merely in symbol, 
but in living reality, plant their feet upon the ground, while 
each cherub has at his side a wheel, which moves, not in the 
air, but only upon the earth. By this it is shown that God 
Himself is to descend to the earth, to walk and to dwell visibly 
among His people; while the cecumenic character of the new 
economy of salvation, for the establishment of which God is 
to visit the earth, is represented in the fourfold form of the 
cherubim and wheels. The number fonr—the sign of the 
cecnmenicity which is to come, and the symbol of its being 
spread abroad into all the world—is assigned to the cherubim 
and wheels, to portray the spreading abroad of the new kingdom 
of God over the whole earth. But how much soever that is 
true and striking this attempt at explanation may contain in 
details, it does not touch the heart of the subject, and is not 
free from bold combinations. The correctness of the assump- 
tion, that in the theophany attributes of an opposite kind are 
united, namely, such as should refer only to the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of the temple, and such as relate only to the 
foundation and nature of the new economy of salvation, is 
beset with well-founded doubts. Why, on such a hypothesis, 
should the form of the theophany remain the same throughout 
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in all three or four cases? This question, which lies on the 
surface, is not satisfactorily answered by the remark that 
Ezekiel had to predict not only the destruction of the old, but 
also the foundation of a new and much more glorious kingdom 
of God. For not only would this end, but also the object of 
showing that it is the same God who is to accomplish both, 
have been fully attained if the theophany had remained the 
same only in those attributes which emblemize in a general 
way God’s gracious presence in His temple; while the special 
attributes, which typify only the one and the other purpose of 
the divine appearance, would only then have been added, or 
brought prominently out, where this or that element of the 
theophany had to be announced. Moreover, the necessity in 
general of a theophany for the purpose alleged is not evident, 
much less the necessity of a theophany so peculiar in form. 
Other prophets also, eg. Micah, without having seen a theo- 
phany, have predicted in the clearest and distinctest manner 
both the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, and the 
raising up of a new and more glorious kingdom of God. The 
reason, then, why Ezekiel witnessed such a theophany, not 
only at his call, but had it repeated to him at every new turn 
in his prophetic ministry, must be deeper than that assigned ; 
and the theophany must have another meaning than that of 
merely consecrating the prophet for the purpose of announcing 
both the judgment upon Jerusalem and the temple, and the 
raising up of a new and more glorious economy of salvation, 
and strengthening the word of the prophet by a symbolical 
representation of its contents. 

To recognise this meaning, we must endeavour to form a 
distinct conception, not merely of the principal elements of our 
theophany, but to take into consideration at the same time their 
relation to other theophanies. In our theophany three elements 
are unmistakeably prominent,—Ist, The peculiarly formed 
cherubim ; 2d, The wheels are seen beside the cherubim ; and, 
3d, The firmament above, both with the throne and the form of 
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God in human shape seated upon the throne. The order of 
these three elements in the description is perhaps hardly of 
any importance, but is simply explicable from this, that to the 
seer who is on earth it is the under part of the figure which, 
appearing visibly in the clouds, first presents itself, and that 
his look next turns to the upper part of the theophany. 
Especially significant above all, however, is the appearance of 
the cherubim under or at the throne of God; and by this it is 
indisputably pointed out that He who appears upon the throne 
is the same God that is enthroned in the temple between the 
cherubim of the mercy-seat upon their ontspread wings. 
Whatever opinion may be formed regarding the nature and 
significance of the cherubim, this much is undoubtedly estab- 
lished, that they belong essentially to the symbolical repre- 
sentation of Jehovah’s gracious presence in Israel, and that 
this portion of our vision has its real foundation in the plastic 
representation of this gracious relation in the Holy of Holies 
of the tabernacle or temple. As, however, opinions are divided 
on the subject of the meaning of these symbols, and the 
cherubim of Ezekiel, moreover, present no inconsiderable differ- 
ences in their four faces and four wings from the figures of 
the cherubim upon the mercy-seat and in the temple, which 
had only one face and two wings, we must, for the full under- 
standing of our vision, look a little more closely to the nature 
and significance of the cherubim. 

While, according to the older view, the cherubim are angelic 
beings of a higher order, the opinion at the present day is 
widely prevalent, that they are only symbolical figures, to which 
nothing real corresponds, — merely ideal representations of 
creature life in its highest fulness.’ This modern view, how- 

' Compare the investigation of the cherubim in my Handbuch der Bib- 
lischen Archeologie, I. pp. 86 sqq. and 113 sqq.; also Kliefoth’s Abhandlung 
uber die Zahlensymbolik der heiligen Schrift in der Theolog. Zeitschrift von 
Dieckhoff und Kiiefoth, TI. p. 381 sqq., where especially the older view— 


that the cherubim are angelic beings of a higher rank—is defended in a 
thorough manner, and the daring hypothesis of Hofmann signally refuted ; 
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ever, finds in the circumstance that the cherubim in the Israel- 
itish sanctuary, as well as in Ezekiel and in the Apocalypse, 
are symbolical figures of varying shape, only an apparent but 
no real support. The cherubim occur for the first time in the 
history of Paradise, where, in Gen. iii. 22-24, it is related that 
God, after expelling the first human pair from Paradise, placed 
at the east side of the garden the cherubim and the flame of a 
sword, which turned hither and thither, to guard the way to the 
tree of life. If this narrative contains historical truth, and is 
not merely a myth or philosopheme; if Paradise and the Fall, 
with their consequences, extending over all humanity, are to 
remain real things and occurrences,—then must the cherubim 
also be taken as real beings. “For God will not have placed 
symbols — pure creations of Hebrew fancy —at the gate of 
Paradise,” Kliefoth. Upon the basis of this narrative, Ezekiel 
also held the cherubim to be spiritual beings of a higher rank. 
This appears from ch. xxviii. 14~16, where he compares the 
prince of Tyre, in reference to the high and glorious position 
which God had assigned him, to a cherub, and to Elohim. 
It does not at all conflict with the recognition of the cherubim 
as real beings, and, indeed, as spiritual or angelic beings, that 
they are employed in visions to represent super-sensible rela- 
tions, or are represented in a plastic form in the sanctuary of 
Israel. “ When angels,” as Kliefoth correctly remarks in re- 
ference to this, “sing the song of praise in the holy night, this 
is an historical occurrence, and these angels are real angels, 
who testify by their appearance that there are such beings as 
angels; but when, in the Apocalypse, angels pour forth sounds 
of wrath, these angels are figures in vision, as elsewhere, also, 
men and objects are seen in vision.” But even this employment 
of the angels as “figures” in vision, rests upon the belief that 


lastly, Ed. C. Aug. Riehm, De natura et notione symbolicé Cheruborum, 
Commentat. Basil. 1864, who, proceeding from the view—adopted by Bihr, 
Hengstenberg, and others—that the cherubim were only symholical figures, 
has sought to determine more minutely the meaning of these symbols. 
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there are actually beings of this kind. Biblical symbolism 
furnishes not a single undoubted instance of abstract ideas, or 
ideal creations of the imagination, being represented by the 
prophets as living beings. Under the plastic representation of 
the cherubim upon the mercy-seat, and in the most holy and 
holy place of the tabernacle and the temple, lies the idea, that 
these are heavenly, spiritual beings; for in the tabernacle and 
temple (which was built after its pattern) essential relations of 
the kingdom of God are embodied, and all the symbols derived 
from things having a real existence. When, however, on the 
other hand, Hengstenberg objects, on Apoc. iv. 6, “that what 
Vitringa remarks is sufficient to refute those who, under the 
cherubim, would understand angels of rank,—viz. that these 
four creatures are throughout the whole of this vision connected 
with the assembly of the elders, and are distinguished not only 
from the angels, but from all the angels, as is done in ch. 
vii. 11,”—we must regard this refutation as altogether futile. 
From the division of the heavenly assembly before the throne 
into two choirs or classes (Apoc. v. and vii.),—in which the Sda 
(cherubim) and the elders form the one (v. 8), the dyyedor 
the other choir (ver. 11),—an argument can be as little derived 
against the angelic nature of the cherubim, as it could be 
shown, from the distinction between the otpatsa odpdvios and 
dyyedos, in Luke ii. 13, that the “multitude of the heavenly 
host” were no angels at all. And the passage in Apoc. vii. 11 
would only then furnish the supposed proof against the re- 
lationship of the cherubim to the angels, if wdytes dsyyedou 
in general——all angels, how numerous soever they may be— 
were spoken of. But the very tenor of the words, wdytes of 
dyyerot, “all the angels,” points back to the choir of angels 
already mentioned in ch. v.11, which was formed by soAAo} 
diyyedot, whose number was ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands." From the distinction between 


1See on this distinction Winer’s Grammar of New Testament Greek 
(Moulton’s translation), p. 137, where, among other remarks, it is observed 
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the {Ga and the dryyedor in the Apocalypse, no further in- 
ference can be deduced than that the cherubim are not common 
angels, “ministering spirits, sent forth to minister” (Heb. i. 
14), but constitute a special class of angels of higher rank. 
More exact information regarding the relationship of the cheru- 
bim to the other angels, or their nature, cannot indeed be 
obtained, either from the name cherwhim or from the circum- 
stance that, with the exception of Gen. iii., they occur always 
only in connection with the throne of God. The etymology of 
the word 213 is obscure: all the derivations that have been 
proposed from the Hebrew or any other Semitic dialect cannot 
make the slightest pretensions to probability. The word appears 
to have come down from antiquity along with the tradition of 
Paradise. See my Biblical Archeology, p. 88 sqq. If we take 
into consideration, however, that Ezekiel calls them nim, and 
first in ch. x. employs the name O°2112, known from the taber- 
nacle, or rather from the history of Paradise; since, as may 
be inferred from x. 20, he first recognised, from the repetition 
of the theophany related in ch. x., that the living creatures 
seen in the vision were cherubim,—we may, from the designa- 
tion ni*4, form a supposition, if not as to their nature, at least 
as to the significance of their position towards the throne of 
God. They are termed ni, “living,” not as being “ideal 
representatives of all living things upon the earth” (Hengsten- 
berg), but as beings which, among all the creatures in heaven 
and earth, possess and manifest life in the fullest sense of the 
word, and on that very account, of all spiritual beings, stand 
nearest to the God of the spirits of all flesh (who lives from 
eternity to eternity), and encircle His throne. With this repre- 
sentation harmonises not only the fact, that after the expulsion 
of the first human beings from Paradise, God commanded them 
to guard the way to the tree of life, but also the form in which 


that “races yevext are all generations, whatever their number; race: 
wi yeveed (Matt. i. 17), all the generations,—those which, either from the 
context or in some other way, are familiar as a definite number.” 
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they were represented in the sanctuary and in the visions. 
The chernbim in the sanctuary had the form of a man, and 
were only marked out by their wings as super-terrestrial beings, 
not bound by the earthly limits of space. The cherubim in 
Ezekiel and the Apocalypse also preserve the appearance of a 
man. Angels also assume the human form when they appear 
visibly to men on earth, because of all earthly creatures man, 
created in the image of God, takes the first and highest place. 
For although the divine image principally consists in the 
spiritual nature of man,—in the soul breathed into him by the 
Spirit of God,—yet his bodily form, as the vessel of this soul, 
is the most perfect corporeity of which we have any know- 


ledge, and as such forms the most appropriate garment for 
rendering visible the heavenly spiritual being within. But the 
cherubim in our vision exhibit, besides the figure of the human 
body with the face of a man, also the face of the lion, of the 
ox, and of the eagle, and four wings, and appear as four-sided, 
square-formed beings, with a face on each of their four sides, 
so that they go in any direction without turning, and yet, 
while so doing, they can always proceed in the direction of one 
face; while in the vision in the Apocalypse, the four faces of 
the creatures named are divided among the four cherubim, so 
that each has only one of them. In the countenance of man 
is portrayed his soul and spirit, and in each one also of the 
higher order of animals, its nature. The union of the lion, ox, 
and eagle-faces with that of man in the cherubim, is intended, 
doubtless, to represent them as beings which possess the ful- 
ness and the power of life, which in the earthly creation is 
divided among the four creatures named. The Rabbinical 
dictum (Schemoth Rabba, Schéttgen, Hore Hebraice, p. 1168) : 
Quatuor sunt qui principatum in hoe mundo tenent. Inter 
creaturas homo, inter aves aquila, inter pecora bos, inter bestias 
leo, contains a truth, eveu if there lies at the foundation 
of it the idea that these four creatures represent the entire 
earthly creation. For in the cherub, the living powers of these 
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four creatures are actually united. That the eagle, namely, 
comes into consideration only in reference to his power of 
flight, in which he excels all other birds, may be concluded 
from the circumstance that in Apoc. iv. 7 the fourth Géor is 
described as resembling an eagle flying. According to this 
principle, the ox and the lion are only to be considered in 
reference to their physical strength, in virtue of which the ox 
amongst tame animals, the lion amongst wild beasts, take the 
first place, while man, through the power of his mind, asserts 
his supremacy over all earthly creatures... The number four, 
lastly, both of the cherubim and of the four faces of each 
cherub in our vision, is connected with their capacity to go in 
all directions without turning, and can contribute nothing in 
favour of the assumption that these four indicate the whole 
living creation, upon the simple ground that the number four 
is not essential to them, for on the mercy-seat only two cheru- 
bim are found. That they are also represented in the vision 
as higher spiritual beings, appears not only from Ezek. x. 7, 
where a cherub stretches forth his hand and fetches ont fire 
from between the cherubim, and places it in the hands of the 
angel clothed in white linen, who was to accomplish the burn- 
ing of Jerusalem ; but, still more distinctly, from what is said 
in the Apocalypse regarding their working. Here we observe 
them, as Kliefoth has already pointed out, “in manifold 
activity: they utter day and night the Tersanctus; they offer 
worship, iv. 8, 9, v. 8, xix. 4; they repeat the Amen to the 
song of praise from all creation, v. 14; they invite John to see 
what the four first seals are accomplishing, vi. 1, 3, 5, 7; one 
of them gives to the seven angels the seven phials of wrath, 
xv. 7.” 

1 This has been already rightly recognised by Riehm, J.c. p. 21 ff., who 
has drawn from it the inference: quaternis igitur faciebus eximiae vires 
atque facultates significantur cherubis a deo ad munus suum sustinendum 
impertitae, which is connected with the erroneous representation that the 


cherubim are intended to bear the throne of God, and to carry the Lord of 
the world. 
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Besides this activity of theirs in the carrying out of the 
divine counsel of salvation, we must, in order to gain as clear 
a view as possible of the significance of the cherubim in our 
vision, as well as in Biblical symbolism generally, keep also in 
view the position which, in the Apocalypse, they occupy around 
the throne of God. Those who are assembled abont the throne 
form these three concentric circles: the four #a (cherubim) 
form the innermost circle; the twenty-four elders, seated upon 
thrones, clothed in white garments, and wearing golden crowns 
upon their heads, compose the wider circle that follows; while 
the third, and widest of all, is formed by the many angels, whose 
number was many thousands of thousands (Apoc. iv. 4, 6, v. 6, 
8, vii. 11). To these are added the great, innumerable host, 
standing before the throne, of the just made perfect from 
among all heathens, peoples, and languages, in white raiment, 
and with palms in their hands, who have come ont of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb, and now, before the throne of God, 
serve Him day and night in His temple (vii. 9,14, 15). Ac- 
cordingly the twenty-four elders, as the patriarchs of the Old 
and New Testament congregation of God, have their place 
beside God’s throne, between the chernbim and the myriads of 
the other angels; and in the same manner as they are exalted 
above the angels, are the chernbim exalted even above them. 
This position of the cherubim justifies the conclusion that they 
have the name of {a from the indwelling fulness of the ever- 
lasting blessed life which is within them, and which streams 
out from the Creator of spirits—the King of all kings, and 
Lord of all lords—upon the spiritual beings of heaven, and 
that the cherubim immediately surround the throne of God, as 
being representatives and bearers of the everlasting life of 
blessedness, which men, created in the image of God, have for- 
feited by the Fall, but which they are again, from the infini- 
tude of the divine compassicn, to recover in the divine kingdom 
founded for the redemption of fallen humanity. 
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It is easier to recognise the meaning of the wheels which in 
our vision appear beside the cherubim. The wheel serves to 
put the chariot in motion. Although the throne of God is not 
now expressly represented and designated as a chariot-throne, 
yet there can be no doubt that the wheels which Ezekiel sees 
under the throne beside the cherubim are intended to indicate 
the possibility and ease with which the throne can be moved in 
the direction of the four quarters of the heavens. The mean- 
ing of the eyes, however, is matter of controversy, witl which, 
according to i. 18, the felloes of the wheels, and, as is expressly 
mentioned in ch. x. 12, and also noted in Apoc. iv. 6, the 
cherubim themselves are furnished all round. According to 
Kliefoth, the eyes serve the purpose of motion; and as the 
movement of the cherubim and wheels indicates the spreading 
abroad over the whole earth of the new economy of salvation, 
this mass of eyes in the cherubim and wheels must indicate that 
this spreading abroad is to take place, not through blind acci- 
dent, but with conscious clearness. The meaning is not appro- 
priate to Apoc. iv. 6, where the cherubim have no wheels 
beside them, and where a going forth into all countries is not 
to be thought of. Here therefore, according to Kliefoth, the 
eyes only serve to bring into view the moral and physical 
powers which have created and supported the kingdom of God 
upon earth, and which are also to bring it now to its consum- 
mation. ‘This is manifestly arbitrary, as any support from 
passages of the Bible in favour of the one view or the other is 
entirely wanting. The remark of Rosenmiiller is nearer the 
truth, that by the multitude of the eyes is denoted Coelestium 
naturarum perspicacia et dfuwria, and leads to the correct 
explanation of Apoc. v. 6, where the seven eyes of the Lamb 
are declared to be ra éwra mrvevpara tod Ocod, ta ameotadpéva 
els wacav Thy yhv ; the eyes consequently indicate the spiritual 
effects which proceed from the Lamb over the entire earth in a 
manner analogous to His seven horns, which are the symbols 
of the completeness of His power. The eye, then, is the 
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picture and mirror of the Spirit; and the ornamentation of the 
cherubim and wheels with eyes, shows that the power of the 
divine Spirit dwells within them, and determines and guides 
their movements. 

The remaining objects of the vision are not difficult to explain. 
The appearance of the expanse over above the cherubim and 
wheels, upon which a throne is to be seen, represents the firma- 
ment or heaven as the place of God’s throne. God appears 
upon the throne in hnman form, in the terrible glory of His 
holy majesty. The whole appearance draws nigh to the 
prophet in the covering of a great fiery cloud (ver. 4). This 
cloud points back to the “ thick cloud” in which Jehovab, in the 
ancient time, descended upon Mount Sinai amid thunders and 
lightnings (Ex. xix. 16) to establish His covenant of grace, 
promised to the patriarchs with their seed,—the people of Israel 
brought forth from Egypt,—and to found His kingdom of 
grace upon the earth. If we observe the connection of our 
theophany with that manifestation of God on Sinai for the 
founding of the Old Testament dispensation of salvation, we 
shall neither confine the fire and the lightnings in our vision to 
the manifestation of God for the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple, nor refer the splendour which appears above the 
throne in the form of a rainbow to the grace which returns 
after the execution of judgment, or to the new dispensation of 
salvation which is to be established. Nor may we regard these 
differing attributes, by referring them specially to individual 
historical elements of the revelation of God in His kingdom, as 
in opposition; bnt must conceive of them, more generally and 
from the point of view of unity, as symbols of the righteousness, 
holiness, and grace which God reveals in the preservation, 
government, and consummation of His kingdom. It holds 
true also of our theophany what Diisterdieck remarks on Apoc. 
iv. 3 (cf. p. 219 of the second edition of his Commentary) re- 
garding the importance of the divine appearance described in 
that passage: “ We may not hastily apply in a general way 
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the description before us by special reference to the judgments 
of God (which are seen at a later time) in their relation to the 
divine grace; it is enough that here, where the everlasting and 
personal ground of all that follows is described, the sacred 
glory and righteousness of God appear in the closest connec- 
tion with His unchanging, friendly grace, so that the entire 
future development of the kingdom of God, and of the world 
down to the final termination, as that is determined by the 
marvellous unity of being which is in the holy, righteous, and 
gracious God, must not only according to its course, but also 
according to its object, correspond to this threefold glory of the 
living God.” As this fundamental vision (of the Apocalypse) 
contains all that serves to alarm the enemies and to comfort’ 
the friends of Him who sits on the throne, so the vision of 
Ezekiel also has its fundamental significance not only for the 
whole of the prophet’s ministry, but, generally, for the con- 
tinuation and development of the kingdom of God in Israel, 
until its aim has been reached in its consummation in glory 

This, its fundamental significance, unmistakeably appears from 
the twofold circumstance,—firstly, that the theophany was 
imparted to the prophet at his call, and was then repeated at 
the principal points in his prophetic ministry, at the annonnce- 
ment both of the dissolution of the old kingdom of God by the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, ch. ix.—xi., and also 
at the erection of the new temple and a new arrangement of 
the kingdom (ch. xl.-xlviii.). Since, as was formerly already 
remarked (p. 35), a theophany was not required either for the 
calling of Ezekiel to the office of a prophet, or for the announce- 
ment which was entrusted to him of the annihilation of the old 
and the foundation of the new kingdom of God, so the revela- 
tion of God, which pointed in its phenomenal shape to the 
dwelling of the Lord among His people in the Holy of Holies 
in the temple (and which was imparted in this place to Ezekiel, 
living among the exiles in the land of Chaldea by the banks of 
the Chebar), could only be intended, in view of the dissolution 
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of the theocracy, which had already begun, and was shortly 
to be completed, to give to the prophet and those of his con- 
temporaries who were living with him in exile, a real pledge 
that the essential element of the theocracy was not to be 
removed by the penal judgment which was passing over the 
sinful people and kingdom; but that God the Lord would still 
continue to attest Himself to His people as the living God, and 
preserve His kingdom, and one day bring it again to a glorious 
consummation.—In correspondence with this aim, God appears 
in the temple in the symbolical forms of His gracious presence 
as He who is throned above the cherubim; but cherubim and 
throne are furnished with attributes, which represent the 
movement of the throne in all directions, not merely to indicate 
the spreading of the kingdom of God over all the earth, but to 
reveal Himself as Lord and King, whose might extends over 
the whole world, and who possesses the power to judge all the 
heathen, and to liberate from their bondage His people, who 
have been given into their hands, if they repent and turn unto 
Him ; and who will again gather them together, and raise them 
in the place of their inheritance to the glory which had been 
promised. 

Such is the significance of the theophany at the inangura- 
tion of Ezekiel to the prophetic office. The significance, how- 
ever, which its repetition possesses is clearly contained in the 
facts which the prophet was herewith permitted by God to 
behold. From the temple and city, polluted by sinful abomi- 
nations, the gracious presence of God departs, in order that 
temple and city may be given over to the judgment of de- 
struction; into the new and glorious temple there enters 
again the glory of God, to dwell for ever among the children 
of Israel. 


Chap. ii. 1-iit. 8. CaLL of Ezexren to THE Proprmetic 
Orrice.—Vers. 1 and 2. Upon the manifestation of the Lord 
follows the word of vocation. Having, in the feeling of his 
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weakness and sinfulness, fallen to the ground before the terrible 
revelation of Jehovah’s glory, Ezekiel is first of all raised up 
again by the voice of God, to hear the word which calls him to 
the prophetic function.—Ver. 1. And He said to me, Son of man, 
stand upon thy feet, I will speak with thee. Ver. 2. Then came 
spirit unto me as He spake unto me, and it placed me on my feet, 
and I heard Him speaking unto me.—The address 0787/3 occurs 
so frequently in Ezekiel, that it must be regarded as one of the 
peculiarities of his prophecies. Elsewhere it occurs only once, 
Dan. viii. 17. That it is significant, is generally recognised, 
although its meaning is variously given. Most expositors take 
it as a reminder of the weakness and frailness of human nature ; 
Coccejus and Kliefoth, on the contrary, connect it with the 
circumstance that God appears to Ezekiel in human form, and 
find in it a texppcov amicitie, that God speaks in him as man 
to man, converses with him as a man with his friend. This 
last interpretation, however, has against it the usus loguendi. 
As DIN"ja denotes man according to his natural condition, it is 
used throughout as a synonym with 2x, denoting the weakness 
and fragility of man in opposition to God; cf. Ps. viii. 5; 
Job xxv. 63; Isa. li. 12, Ivi. 2; and Num. xxiii. 19. This is 
the meaning also of DINj3 in the address, as may be distinctly 
seen from the various addresses in Daniel. Daniel is addressed, 
where comfort is to be imparted to him, as nition ws, “man 
greatly beloved,” Dan. x. 11, 19, cf. ix. 23; but, on the con- 
trary, in ch..viii. 17, where he has fallen on his face in terror 
before the appearance of Gabriel, with the words, “ Under- 
stand, O son of man,” in order to remind him of his human 
weakness. This is also the case in our verse, where Ezekiel, too, 
had fallen upon his face, and by God’s word spoken to him, is 
again raised to his feet. It is only in Ezekiel that this address 
is constantly employed to mark the distance between the human 
weakness of his nature and the divine power which gives him 
the capacity and the impulse to speak. Not, however, with 
the design, mentioned by Jerome on Dan. viii. 17, “that he 
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may not be elated on account of his high calling,” because, as 
Hiavernick subjoins, Ezekiel’s extremely powerful and forcible 
nature may have needed to be perpetually reminded of what it 
is in reality before God. If this were the meaning and object 
of this address, it would also probably occur in the writings of 
several of the other prophets, as the supposition that the nature 
of Ezekiel was more powerful and forcible than that of the 
other prophets is altogether without foundation. The constant 
use of this form of address in Ezekiel is connected rather with 
the manner and fashion in which most of the revelations were 
imparted to him, that is, with the prevalence of “ vision,” in 
which the distinction between God and man comes out more 
prominently than in ordinary inspiration or revelation, effected 
by means of an impression upon the inner faculties of man. The 
bringing prominently forward, however, of the distance between 
God and men is to remind the propliet, as well as the people 
to whom he communicated his revelations, not merely of the 
weakness of humanity, but to show them, at the same time, 
how powerfully the word of God operates in feeble man, and 
also that God, who has selected the prophet as the organ of His 
will, possesses also the power to redeem the people, that were 
lying powerless under the oppression of the heathen, from their 
misery, and to raise them up again.—At the word of the Lord, 
“ Stand upon thy feet,” came M9 into the prophet, which raised 
him to his feet. 1 here is not “ life, consciousness ” (Hitzig), 
but the spirit-power which proceeds from God, and which is 
conveyed through the word which imparted to him the strength 
to stand before the face of God, and to undertake His command. 
1219, partic. Hithpa., properly “ collocutor,” occurs here and 
in ch. xiii, 6, and in Num. vii. 89; elsewhere, only in 
2 Sam. xiv. 13. 

Vers. 3-7. The calling of the prophet begins with the Lord 
describing to Ezekiel the people to whom He is sending him, 
in order to make him acquainted with the difficulties of his 
vocation, and to encourage him for the discharge of the same. 
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Ver. 3. And He said to me, Son of man, I send thee to the chil- 
dren of Israel, to the rebels who have rebelled against me: they 
and their fathers have fallen away from me, even until this 
very day. Ver. 4. And the children are of hard face, and 
hardened heart. To them TI send thee; and to them shalt thou speak: 
Thus says the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 5. And they,—they may hear 
thee or fail (to do so); for they are a stiff-necked race,—they shall 
experience that a prophet has been in their midst. Ver. 6. But 
thou, son of man, fear not before them, and be not afraid of their 
words, if thistles and thorns are round about thee, and thou sittest 
upon scorpions; fear not before their words, and tremble not 
before their faces ; for they are a stiff-necked race. Ver. 7. And 
speak my words to them, whether they may hear or fail (to do so) ; 
for they are stif-necked. 

The children of Israel have become heathen, no longer a 
people of God, not even a heathen nation (‘3, Isa. i. 4), but 
ova, “heathens,” that is, as being rebels against God. oT00 
(with the article) is not to be joined as an adjective to O°, 
which is without the article, but is employed substantively in 
the form of an apposition. They have rebelled against God in 
this, that they, like their fathers, have separated themselves 
from Jehovah down to this day (as regards 2 YB, see on Isa. 
i. 2; and M7 DI OYY, as in the Pentatench ; cf. Lev. xxiii. 14; 
Gen. vii. 13, xvii. 23, etc.). Like their fathers, the sons are 
rebellious, and, in addition, they are 0°25 ‘Wp, of hard connte- 
nance” = M¥D ‘pn, “of hard brow” (iii. 7), i.2. impudent, 
without hiding the face, or lowering the look for shame. This 
shamelessness springs from hardness of heart. To these 
hardened sinners Ezekiel is to announce the word of the Lord. 
Whether they hear it or not (O8—OX, sive—sive, as in Josh. 
xxiv. 15; Eccles. xi. 3, xii, 14), they shall in any case experi- 
ence that a prophet has been amongst them. That they will 
neglect to hear is very probable, because they are a stiff-necked 
race (M3, “house” = family). The Vau before WT (ver. 5) 
introduces the apodosis. Mis perfect, not present. This is 
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demanded by the usus loguendi and the connection of the 
thonght. The meaning is not: they shall know from his testi- 
mony that a prophet is there; but they shall experience from 
the resnlt, viz. when the word announced by him will have 
been fulfilled, that a prophet has been amongst thein. Ezekiel, 
therefore, is not to be prevented by fear of them and their 
words from delivering a testimony against their sins. The dag 
Aeyoueva, Q21D and pxibb, are not, with the older expositors, to 
be explained adjectively: “rebelles et renuentes,” but are snb- 
stantives. As regards ibD, the signification “thorn ” is placed 
beyond doubt by f2 in xxviii. 24, and 32D in Aramaic does 
indeed denote “refractarius ;’ but this signification is a derived 
one, and inappropriate here. 10 is related to 37, “ to burn, 
to singe,” and means “ uréica,” “ stinging-nettle, thistle,” as 
Donasch in Raschi has already explained it. Nis is, accordins 
to the later usage, for JAN, expressing the “ by and with of 
association,” and occurs frequently in Ezekiel. Thistles and 
thorns are emblems of dangerous, hostile men. The thought 
is strengthened by the words “to sit on (bss for 5Y) scorpions,” as 
these animals inflict a painful and dangerous wound. For the 
similitude of dangerous men to scorpions, cf. Sir. xxvi. 10, and 
other proof passages in Bochart, Hierozoic. III. p. 551 sq., ed. 
Rosenmiill. 

Ver. 8 ad jin. and ch. iti. 8.—After the Lord had pointed 
ont to the prophet the difficulties of the call laid upon him, He 
prepares him for the performance of his office, by inspiring him 
with the divine word which he is to announce.—Ver. 8. And 
thou, son of man, hear what I say to thee, Be not stiff-necked 
like the stiff-necked race; open thy mouth, and eat what I give 
unto thee. Ver. 9. Then I saw, and, lo, a hand outstretched 
towards me; and, lo, in the same a roll of a book. Ver. 
10. And He spread it out before me ; the same was written upon 
the front and back: and there were written upon it lamentations, 
and sighing, and woe. Ch. iii. 1. And He said to me: Son 9 
man, what thou findest eat ; eat the roll, and go and speak to the 
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house of Israel. Ver. 2. Then opened Imy mouth, and He gave 
me this roll to eat. Ver. 8. And said to me: Son of man, feed 
thy belly, and fill thy body with this roll which I give thee. And 
1 ate tt, and it was in my mouth as honey and sweetness.—The 
prophet is to announce to the people of Israel only that which 
the Lord inspires him to announce. This thought is embodied 
in symbol, in such a way that an outstretched hand reaches to 
him a book, which he is to swallow, and which also, at God’s 
command, he does swallow; ef. Apoc. x. 9sqq. This roll was 
inscribed on both sides with lamentations, sighing, and woe (‘3 
is either abbreviated from ‘M3, not =‘, or as Ewald, § 101e, | 
thinks, is only a more distinct form of ‘in or in). The meaning 
is not, that upon the roll was inscribed a multitude of mournful 
expressions of every kind, but that there was written upon it 
all that the prophet was to announce, and what we now read in 
his book. These contents were of a mournful nature, for they 
related to the destruction of the kingdom, the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of the temple. That Ezekiel may look over the 
contents, the roll is spread out before his eyes, and then handed 
to him to be eaten, with the words, “ Go and speak to the 
children of Israel,” i.e. announce to the children of Israel what 
you have received into yourself, or as it is termed in ver. 5, 
“125, “ my words.” The words in iii. 3a were spoken by God 
while handing to the prophet the roll to be eaten. He is not 
merely to eat, te. take it into his mouth, but he is to fill his 
body and belly therewith, ¢.c. he is to receive into his innermost 
being the word ‘of God presented to him, to change it, as it 
were, into sap and blood. Whilst eating it, it was sweet in his 
mouth. The sweet taste must not, with Kliefoth, be explained 
away into a sweet “ after-taste,” and made to bear this refer- 
ence, that the destruction of Jerusalem would be followed by a 
more glorious restoration. The roll, inscribed with lamentation, 
sorrow, and woe, tasted to him sweetly, because its contents was 
God’s word, which sufficed for the joy and gladness of his 
heart (Jer. xv. 16); for it is “infinitely sweet and lovely to 
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be the organ and spokesman of the Omnipotent,” and even the 
most painful of divine truths possess to a spiritually-minded 
man a joyful and quickening side (Hengstenberg on the Apoc. 
x. 9). To this it is added, that the divine penal judgments 
reveal not only the holiness and righteousness of God, but also 
prepare the way for the revelation of salvation, and minister to 
the saving of the soul. 


Chap. iii, 4-21. Tae Senpinc oF THE PROPHET.— 
This consists in God’s promise to give him power to over- 
come the difficulties of his vocation (vers. 4-9); in next trans- 
porting him to the place where he is to labour (vers. 10-15) ; 
and lastly, in laying upon him the responsibility of the souls 
entrusted to his charge (vers. 16-21). After Ezekiel had 
testified, by eating the roll which had been given him, his 
willingness to announce the word of the Lord, the Lord 
acquaints him with the peculiar difficulties of his vocation, and 
promises to bestow upon him strength to overcome them.— 
Ver. 4. And He said to me, Son of man, go away to the house 
of Israel, and speak with my words to them. Ver. 5. For not 
to a people of hollow lips and heavy tongue art thou sent, (but) to 
the house of Israel. Ver. 6. Not to many nations of hollow lips 
and heavy tongue, whose words thou dost not understand ; but to 
them have I sent thee, they can understand thee. Ver. 7. But the 
house of Israel will not hear thee, because they will not hear me ; 
for the whole house of Israel, of hard brow and hardened heart 
are they. Ver. 8. Lo, I make thy countenance hard like their 
countenances, and thy brow hard like their brow. Ver. 9. Like 
to adamant, harder than rock, do I make thy brow: fear not, and 
tremble not before them, for they are a stiff-necked race.—The 
contents of this section present a great similarity to those in 
ch. ii, 3-7, inasmuch as here as well as there the obduracy and 
stiff-neckedness of Israel is stated as a hindrance which opposes 
the success of Ezekiel’s work. This is done here, however, in 
a different relation than there, so that there is no tautology. 
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Here, where the Lord is sending the prophet, He first brings 
prominently forward what lightens the performance of his 
mission; and next, the obduracy of Israel, which surrounds it 
with difficulty for him, in order at the same time to promise 
him strength for the vanquishing of these difficulties. Ezekiel 
is to speak, in the words communicated to him by God, to the 
house (people) of Israel. This he can do, because Israel is not 
a foreign nation with an unintelligible language, but possesses 
the capacity of understanding the words of the prophet 
(vers. 5-7), MEY *poy DY, “a people of deep lips,” ie. of a style 
of speech hollow, and hard to be understood; ef. Isa. xxxiii. 19. 
'Y ‘poy is not genitive, and DY is not the status constructus, but 
au adjective belonging to OY, and used in the plural, because DY 
contains a collective conception. ‘ And of heavy tongue,” 4.e. 
with a language the understanding of which is attended with 
great difficulty. Both epithets denote a barbarously sounding, 
unintelligible, foreign tongue. The unintelligibility of a lan- 
guage, however, does not alone consist in unacquaintance with 
the meaning of its words and sounds, but also in the pecu- 
liarities of each nation’s style of thought, of which langnage is 
only the expression in sounds. In this respect we may, with 
Coccejus and Kliefoth, refer the prophet’s inability to under- 
stand the language of the heathen to this, that their manner of 
thinking and speaking was not formed according to the word 
of God, but was developed out of purely earthly, and even 
God-resisting factors. Only the exclusive prominence given 
by Kliefoth to this side of the subject is incorrect, because 
irreconcilable with the words, “many nations, whose words 
(discourse) thou dost not understand” (ver. 6). These words 
show that the unintelligibility of the language lies in not 
understanding the sounds of its words. Before ma~b, in 
ver. 5, the adversative particle sed is omitted (cf. Ewald, § 3542) ; 
the omission here is perhaps caused by this, that mow NAS, in 
consequence of its position between both sentences, can be 
referred to both, In ver. 6 the thought of ver. 5 is expanded 
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by the addition of D'S) D'By, “many nations” with different 
languages, in order to show that it is not in the ability, but in 
the willingness, to hear the word of the Lord that the Israelites 
are wanting. It is not to many nations with unintelligible 
languages that God is sending the prophet, but to such men as 
are able to hear him, ze. can understand his language. The 
second hemistich of ver. 6 is rendered by the old translators as 
if they had not read xd after oN, “if I sent thee to them (the 
heathen), they would hear thee.’ Modern expositors have 
endeavoured to extract this meaning, either by taking xd DN as 
a particle of adjuration, profecto, “verily” (Rosenmiiller, Haver- 
nick, and others), or reading N? DN, as Ewald does, after Gen. 
xxiii. 13. But the one is as untenable as the other: against 
N? Ox stands the fact that is written with 1, not with x; 
against the view that it is a particle of adjuration, stands partly 
the position of the words before iby pmby, which, according to 
the sense, must belong to ‘Dv* Mn, partly the impossibility of 
taking panoy conditionally after the preceding ND ON, “If 
such were the case, Ezekiel would have really done all he could 
to conceal his meaning” (Hitzig), for xb DN, after a negative 
sentence preceding, signifies “but;” cf. Gen. xxiv. 38. 
Consequently neither the one view nor the other yields an 
appropriate sense. “If I had sent thee to the heathen,” 
involves a repenting of the act, which is not beseeming in God. 
Against the meaning “profecto” is the consideration that the 
idea, “ Had I sent thee tothe heathen, verily they would hear 
thee,” is in contradiction with the designation of the heathen as 
those whose language the prophet does not understand. If the 
heathen spoke a language unintelligible to the prophet, they 
consequently did not understand his speech, and could not 
therefore comprehend his preaching. It only remains, then, to 
apply the sentence simply to the Israelites, “not to heathen 
nations, but to the Israelites have I sent thee,” and to take 
wort as potential, “they are able to fear thee,” « they can 
understand thy words.” This in ver. 7 is closed by the antithesis, 
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“ But the house of Israel will not hear thee, because they will 
not hear me (Jehovah), as they are morally hardened.” With 
7b, cf.ii.4. The Lord, however, will provide His prophet with 
power to resist this obduracy; will lend him unbending courage 
and unshaken firmness, ver. 8; cf. Jer. xv. 20. He will make 
his brow hard as adamant (cf. Zech. vii. 12), which is harder 
than rock; therefore he shall not fear before the obduracy of 
Israel. ¥, as in Ex. iv. 25,==-y. As parallel passages in 
regard of the subject-matter, cf. Isa. 1. 7 and Jer. i. 18. 

Vers. 10-15. Prepared then for lis vocation, Ezekiel is 
now transported to the sphere of his activity.—Ver. 10. And 
He said to me, Son of man, all my words which I shall speak to 
thee, take into thy heart, and hear with thine ears. Ver. 11. And 
go to the exiles, to the children of thy people, and speak to them, 
and say to them, “ Thus saith the Lord Jehovah,” whether they 
may hear thee or fail (to hear thee). Ver. 12. And a wind 
raised me up, and I heard behind me the voice of a great tumult, 
“ Praised be the glory of Jehovah,” from their place hitherward. 
Ver. 13. And the noise of the wings of the creatures touching 
each other, and the notse of the wheels beside them, the noise of a 
great tumult. Ver. 14. And a wind raised me up, and took me, 
and I went thither embittered in the warmth of my spirit ; and the 
hand of Jehovah was strong upon me. Ver. 15. And I came to 
Tel-A bib to the exiles, who dweiled by the river Chebar, and where 
they sat there sat I down seven days, motionless and dumb, in 
their midst—The apparent hysteron proteron, “take into thy 
heart, and hear with thine ears” (ver. 10), disappears so soon 
as it is observed that the clause “hear with thine ears” is con- 
nected with the following “ go to the exiles,” ete. The meaning 
is not, “ postquam auribus tuis percepisses mea mandata, ea ne 
oblivioni tradas, sed corde suscipe et animo infige” (Rosen- 
miiller), but this, ‘All my words which I shall speak to thee 
lay to heart, that thou mayest obey them. When thou hast 
heard my words with thine ears, then go to the exiles and an- 
nounce them to them.” With ver. 1lcf.ii.4,5. Observe that 
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it is still JOY 23, “the children of thy” (not “ my”) “ people.” 
Stiff-necked Israel is no longer Jehovah’s people. The com- 
mand “to go to the people” is, in ver. 12 sqq., immediately 
executed by the prophet, the wind raising him up and transport- 
ing him to Tel-Abib, among the exiles. ™, phenomenally 
considered, is a wind of which God makes use to conduct the 
prophet to the scene of his labour; but the wind is only the 
sensible substratum of the spirit which transports him thither. 
The representation is, that “he was borne thither through the 
air by the wind” (Kliefoth) ; but not as Jerome and Kliefoth 
suppose, in ipso corpore, i.e. so that an actual bodily removal 
through the air took place, but the raising up and taking away 
by the wind was effected in spirit in the condition of ecstasy. 
Not a syllable indicates that the theophany was at an end before 
this removal; the contrary rather is clearly indicated by the 
remark that Ezekiel heard behind him the noise of the wings 
of the cherubim and of the wheels. And that the words *3N¥nA 
m™ do not necessitate us to suppose a bodily removal is shown 
by the comparison with viii. 3, xi. 1, 24, where Kliefoth also 
understands the same words in a spiritual sense of a merely 
internal—z.e. experienced in a state of ecstasy—removal of the 
prophet to Jerusalem and back again to Chaldea. The great 
noise which Ezekiel hears behind him proceeds, at least in part, 
from the appearance of the ‘7 7123 being set in motion, but 
(according to ver. 13) not in order to remove itself from the 
raptured prophet, but by changing its present position, to 
attend the prophet to the sphere of his labour. It tells 
decidedly in favour of this supposition, that the prophet, 
according to ver. 23, again sees around him the same theophany 
in the valley where he begins his work. This reappearance, 
indeed, presupposes that it had previously disappeared from his 
sight, but the disappearance is to be supposed as taking place 
only after his call has been completed, i.e. after ver.21. While 
being removed in a condition of ecstasy, Ezekiel heard the 
rushing sound, “Praised be the glory of Jehovah.” inipoy 
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belongs not to 0) 3412, which would yield no appropriate sense, 
but to Y2Wx, where it makes no difference of importance in the 
meaning whether the suffix is referred to mn or to ‘N23. 
Ezekiel heard the voice of the praise of God’s glory issuing 
forth from the place where Jehovah or’ His glory were to be 
found, t.e. where they had appeared to the prophet, not at all 
from the temple. Who sounded this song of praise is not 
mentioned. Close by Ezekiel heard the sound, the rustling of 
the wings of the cherubim setting themselves in motion, and 
how the wings came into contact with the tips of each other, 
touched each other (nip wo, from pw, “to joi,” “to touch one 
another”). Ver. 14 describes the prophet’s mood of mind as 
he is carried away. Raised by the wind, and carried on, he 
went, z.¢. drove thither, 9 Nona WV, “ bitter in the heat of his 
spirit.” Although 79 is used as well of grief and mourning as 
of wrath and displeasure, yet mourning and sorrow are not 
appropriate to 124, “ warmth of spirit,” “anger.” The suppo- 
sition, however, that sorrow as well as anger were in him, or 
that he was melancholy while displeased (Kliefoth), is incom- 
patible with the fundamental idea of 2 as “sharp,” “ bitter.” 
Ezekiel: feels himself deeply roused, even to the bitterness of 
anger, partly by the obduracy of Israel, partly by the commis- 
sion to announce to this obdurate people, without any prospect 
of success, the word of the Lord. To so heavy a task he feels 
himself unequal, therefore his natural man rebels against the 
Spirit of God, which, seizing him with a strong and powerful 
grasp, tears him away to the place of his work; and he would 
seek to withdraw himself from the divine call, as Moses and 
Jonah once did. The hand of the Lord, however, was strong 
upon him, ¢.e. “held him up in this inner struggle with unyield- 
ing power” (Kliefoth); cf. Isa. viii.11. Pn, “ firm,” “ strong,” 
differs from 732, “ heavy,” Ps. xxxii. 4. 2'28 ba, ae. “ the hill 
of ears,” is the name of the place where resided a colony of the 
exiles. The place was situated on the river Chebar (see on ch. 
i, 8), and derived its name, no doubt, from the fertility of the 
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valley, rich in grain (7¥P20, ver. 23), by which it was sur- 
rounded; nothing further, however, is known of it; cf. Gesen. 
Thesaur. p. 1505. The Chetib -wi, at which the Masoretes 
and many expositors have unnecessarily taken offence, is to be 
read Wa, and to be joined with the following ow, “where they 
sat” (so rightly the Chaldee, Syriac, and Vulgate). ‘That this 
signification would be expressed differently, as Hitzig thinks, 
cannot be established by means of Job xxxix. 30. The Keri 
av) is not only unnecessary, but also inappropriate, which 
holds true also of other conjectures of modern expositors. 
Ezekiel sat there seven days, 0°D2'9, ze. neither “ deprived of 
sensation,” nor “being silent,” but as the partic. Hiphil from 
ony, as oivin in Ezra ix. 3, 4, “rigidly without moving,” there- 
fore “ motionless and dumb.” The seven days are not regarded 
as a period of mourning, in support of which Job ii. 13 is 
referred to; but as both the purification and the dedication and 
preparation for a holy service is measured by the number seven, 
as being the number of God’s works (cf. Ex. xxix. 29 sqq.; 
Lev. viii. 33 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxix. 17), so Ezekiel sits for a 
week “ motionless and dumb,” to master the impression which 
the word of God, conveyed to him in ecstatic vision, had made 
upon his mind, and to prepare and sanctify himself for his 
vocation (Kliefoth). 

Vers. 16-21. When these seven days are completed, there 
comes to him the final word, which appoints him watchman 
over Israel, and places before him the task and responsibility 
of his vocation.—Ver. 16. And it came to pass after the lapse 
of seven days, that the word of Jehovah came to me as follows: 
Ver. 17. Son of man, I have set thee to be a watchman over the 
house of Israel; thou shalt hear the word from my mouth, and 
thou shalt warn them from me Ver. 18. If I say to the sinner, 
Thou shalt surely die, and thou warnest him not, and speakest not 
to warn the sinner from his evil way that he may live, then shall 
he, the sinner, die because of his evil deeds, but his blood will I 
require at thy hand. Ver. 19. But if thou warnest the sinner, 
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and he turn not from his wickedness and his evil way, then shall 
he die because of his evil deeds, but thou hast saved thy soul, 
Ver. 20. And if a righteous man turn from his righteousness, 
and do unrighteousness, and I lay a stumblingblock before him, 
then shall he die; if thou hast not warned him, he shall die 
becuuse of his sin, and his righteousness which he has done shall 
not be remembered, but his blood will I require at thy hand. 
Ver. 21, But if thou warnest him—the righteous man—so that 
the righteous man sin not, and he do not sin, then will he live, 
because he has been warned, and thou hast saved thy soul.—As a 
prophet for Israel, Ezekiel is like one standing upon a watch- 
tower (Hab. ii. 1), to watch over the condition of the people, 
and warn them of the dangers that threaten them (Jer. vi. 17; 
Isa. lvi. 10). As such, he is responsible for the souls entrusted 
to his charge. From the mouth of Jehovah, i.e. according to 
God’s word, he is to admonish the wicked to turn from their 
evil ways, that they die not in their sins. ‘280, “from me,” 
i.é.in my name, and with my commission. “If I say to the 
sinner,” z.e. if I commission thee to say to him (Kimchi). As 
mon nid reminds us of Gen. ii. 17, so is the threatening, “ his 
blood will I require at thy hand,” an allusion to Gen. ix. 5. 
If the prophet does not warn the wicked man, as God has 
commanded him, he renders himself guilty of a deadly sin, for 
which God will take vengeance on him as on the murderer for 
the shedding of blood. An awfully solemn statement for all 
ministers of the word. W407, in vers. 18 and 19, at which the 
LXX. have stumbled, so that they have twice omitted it, is 
not a substantive, and to be changed, with Hitzig, into Myth, 
but is an adjective, foemin. gen., and belongs to 1214, which is 
construed as feminine. The righteous man who backslides is, 
before God, regarded as equal with the sinner who persists 
in his sin, if the former, notwithstanding tle warning, perse- 
veres in his backsliding (ver. 20 sqq.). ipiyo 3, “to turn 
oneself from his righteousness,” denotes the formal falling 
away from the path of righteousness, not mere “ stumbling or 
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sinning from weakness.” dy mby, « to do unrighteousness,” 
“to act perversely,” is “se prorsus dedere impietati” (Calvin). 
Sivan ‘nn? belongs still to the protasis, Mm) 8 forming the 
apodosis, not a relative sentence, —as Ewald and Hitzig 
suppose,—so that he, or, in consequence of which, he die.” 
vivizn, “object of offence,” by which any one comes to fall, is 
not destruction, considered as punishment deserved (Calvin, 
Hiivernick), but everything that God pnts in the way of the 
sinner, in order that the sin, which is germinating in his soul, 
may come forth to the light, and ripen to maturity. God, 
indeed, neither causes sin, nor desires the death of the sinner ; 
and in this sense He does not tempt to evil (Jas. i. 13), but He 
guides and places the sinner in relations in life in which he 
must come to a decision for or against what is good and divine, 
and either suppress the sinful lusts of his heart, or burst the 
barriers which are opposed to their satisfaction. If he does 
not do the former, but the latter, evil gains within him more 
and more strength, so that he becomes the servant of sin, and 
finally reaches a point where conversion is impossible. In this 
consists the rivinn, which God places before him, who turns 
away from righteousness to unrighteousness or evil, but not in 
this, that God lets man run on in order that he may die or 
perish. For i* does not stand for 1}, and there is therefore 
no ground for a change of punctuation to carry forward 
Athnach to 0M (Hitzig). For the subject spoken of is not 
that the backsliding righteous man “in general only dies if he 
is not warned” (Hitzig),—that meaning is not in ver. 21, “ that 
he, in contrast to the YY, gives sure obedience to the warning,” 
—but only the possibility is supposed that a P™¥, who has 
transgressed upon the way of evil, will yield obedience to the 
warning, but not that he will of a certainty do this. As with 
the v4 in ver. 19, only the case of his resisting the warning 
is expressly mentioned; while the opposite case—that he may, 
in consequence of the warning, be converted—is not excluded ; 
so in ver. 21, with the P"¥, who has entered upon the path of 
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unrighteousness, only the case of conversion in consequence of 
the warning is expressly mentioned, without the possibility of 
his hardening himself against the prophet’s word being thereby 
excluded. For the instruction of the prophet it was sufficient 
to bring forward the two cases mentioned, as it appears from 
them that in the one case as well as in the other he has done 
his duty, and saved his soul. 


CHAP. III. 22-V. 17. THE DESTINY OF JERUSALEM AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


Vers. 22-27 in ch. iii. no longer belong to the prophet’s 
inauguration and introduction into office, nor do they form the 
conclusion of his call, but the introduction to his first prophetic 
act and prediction, as has been rightly recognised by Ewald 
and Khiefoth. This appears already from the introductory 
formula, “ The hand of Jehovah came upon me” (ver. 22), 
and, more distinctly still, from the glory of Jehovah appearing 
anew to the prophet (when, in obedience to a divine impulse, 
he had gone down into the valley), in the form in which he had 
seen it by the river Chebar, and giving him a commission to 
announce by word and symbol the siege of Jerusalem, and 
the fate of itsinhabitants. For, that the divine commission did 
not consist merely in the general directions, ch. iti. 25-27, but 
is first given in its principal parts in ch. iv. and v., is indis- 
putably evident from the repetition of the words DIN}2 AN 
in ch. iii. 25, iv. 1, and v. 1. With Ons) neither can the first 
nor, in general, a new prophecy begin. This has been recognised 
by Hitzig himself in ch. iv. 1, where he remarks that the first 
of the three oracles which follow down to viii. 1, and which he 
makes begin with iv. 1, “attaches itself to ch. iii. 25-27 as a 
continuation of the same.” But what holds true of iv. 1 must 
hold true also of iii. 25, viz. that no new oracle can begin 
with this verse, but that it is connected with ili. 22-24, The 
commencement, then, we have to seek in the formula, “and 
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the hand of Jehovah came upon me” (iii. 22), with which 
also viii. 1 (where only bom stands instead of ‘“1M) and xl. 1— 
new oracles—are introduced. No doubt these passages are 
preceded by chronological notices, while in iii. 22 every note of 
time is wanting. But nothing further can be inferred from 
this, than that the divine word contained in iii. 25-v. 17 was 
imparted to the prophet immediately after his consecration and 
call, so that it still falls under the date of ch. i. 2; which may 
also be discovered from this, that the OY in ver. 22 points to 
the locality named in ver. 15. 

Immediately after his call, then, and still in the same place 
where the last word of calling (iii. 16-21) was addressed to 
him, namely, at Tel-Abib, in the midst of the exiles, Ezekiel 
received the first divine revelation which, as prophet, he was 
to announce to the people. This revelation is introduced by 
the words in ch. iii. 22-24; and divided into three sections by 
the thrice-occurring, similar address, “ And thou, son of man” 
(ili. 25, iv. 1, v. 1). In the first section, ch. itl. 25-27, God 
gives him general injunctions as to his conduct while carrying 
out the divine commission; in the second, ch. iv., He com- 
mands him to represent symbolically the siege of Jerusalem 
with its miseries; and in the third, ch. v., the destiny of the 
inhabitants after the capture of the city. 

Chap. iii. 22-27. Introduction to the first prophetic announce- 
ment.—Ver. 22. And there came upon me there the hand of 
Jehovah, and He said to me, Up } go into the valley, there will I 
speak to thee. Ver. 23. And I arose, and went into the valley: and, 
lo, there stood the glory of Jehovah, like the glory which I had seen 
at the river Chebar: and I fell upon my face. Ver. 24, And 
spirit came into me, and placed me on my feet, and He spake 
with me, and said to me, Go, and shut thyself in thy house.-— 
Mypan is, withont donbt, the valley situated near Tel-Abib. 
Ezekiel is to go ont from the midst of the exiles—where, 
according to ver. 15, he had found himself—into the valley, 
because God will reveal Himself to him only in solitude. 
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When he had complied with this command, there appears to 
him there the glory of Jehovah, in the same form in which it 
had appeared to him at the Chaboras (i. 4-28); before it he 
falls, a second time, on his face; but is also, as on the first 
occasion, again raised to his feet, cf. i. 28-41. 2. Hereupon 
the Lord commands him to shut himself up in his house,— 
which doubtless he inhabited in Tel-Abib y——not probably “as 
a sign of his future destiny,” as a realistic explanation of the 
words, “Thou canst not walk in their midst (ver. 25); they 
will prevent thee by force from freely exercising thy vocation 
in the midst of the people.” For in that case the “ shutting of 
himself up in the house” would be an arbitrary identification 
with the “binding with fetters” (ver. 25); and besides, the 
significance of the address D78 j2 NAN, and its repetition in 
iv. 1 and v. 1, would be misconceived. For as in iv. 1 and 
v. 1 there are introduced with this address the principal parts 
of the duty which Ezekiel was to perform, so the proper divine 
instruction may also first begin with the same in ill. 25; conse- 
quently the command “ to shut himself up in his house” can 
only have the significance of a preliminary divine injunction, 
without possessing any significancy in itself; but only “serve 
as a means for carrying out what the prophet is commissioned 
to do in the following chapters” (Kliefoth), ze. can only mean 
that he is to perform in his own house what is commanded him 
in cli. iv. and v., or that he is not to leave his house during their 
performance. More can hardly be sought in this injunction, 
nor can it at all be taken to mean that, having shut himself up 
from others in his house, he is to allow no one to approach 
him; but only that he is not to leave his dwelling. For, 
according to iv. 3, the symbolical representation of the siege of 
Jerusalem is to be a sign for the house of Israel; and accord- 
ing to iv. 12, Ezekiel is, during this symbolical action, to 
bake his bread before their eyes. From this it is seen that 
his contemporaries might come to him and observe his pro- 
ceedings. 
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Vers. 25-27. The general divine instructions—Ver. 25. 
And thou, son of man, lo, they will lay cords upon thee, and 
bind thee therewith, so that thou canst not go out into theiy midst. 
Ver. 26. And I shall make thy tongue cleave to thy palate, that 
thou mayest be dumb, and mayest not serve them as a reprover: 
for they are a stiff-necked generation. Ver. 27. But when I 
speak to thee, I will open thy mouth, that thou mayest say to them, 
Thus sayeth the Lord Jehovah, Let him who wishes to hear, hear, 
and let him who neglects, neglect (to hear): for they are a stiff 
necked generation—The meaning of this general injunction 
depends upon the determination of the subject in 30), ver. 25. 
Most expositors think of the prophet’s countrymen, who are to 
bind him with cords so that he shall not be able to leave his 
house. The words 53:N32 N¥N Nr appear to support this, as tle 
suffix in 031n2 indisputably refers to his countrymen. But this 
circumstance is by no means decisive; while against this view 
is the twofold difficulty,—firstly, that a binding of the prophet 
with cords by his countrymen is scarcely reconcilable with 
what he performs in ch. iv. and v.; secondly, of hostile attacks 
by the exiles upon the prophet there is not a trace to be 
discovered in the entire remainder of the book. The house of 
Israel is indeed repeatedly described as a stiff-necked race, as 
hardened and obdurate towards God’s word; but any embitter- 
ment of feeling against the prophet, which should have risen 
so far as to bind him, or even to make direct attempts to pre- 
vent him from exercising his prophetic calling, can, after what 
is related in xxxiii. 30-33 regarding the position of the people 
towards him, hardly be imagined. Further, the binding and 
fettering of the prophet is to be regarded as of the same kind 
with the cleaving of his tongue to his jaws, so that he should 
be silent and not speak (ver. 26). It is God, however, who 
suspends this dumbness over him; and according to iv. 8, it is 
also God who binds him with cords, so that he cannot stir from 
one side to the other. The demonstrative power of the latter 
passage is not to be weakened by the objection that it is a 
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passage of an altogether different kind, and the connection 
altogether different (Havernick). For the complete difference 
between the two passages would first have to, be proved. The 
object, indeed, of the binding of the prophet in iv. 8 is different 
from that in our verse. Here it is to render it impossible for 
the prophet to go out of the house; in iv. 8, it is to prevent 
him from moving from one side to the other. But the one 
object does not exclude the other; both statements coincide, 
rather, in the general thought that the prophet must adapt 
himself entirely to the divine will,—not only not leave the 
house, but lie also for 390 days upon one side without turn- 
ing.—We might rather, with Kliefoth, understand iv. 8 to 
mean that God accomplished the binding of the prophet by 
human instruments—viz. that He caused him to be bound 
by foreigners (iii. 25). But this supposition also would only 
be justified, if either the sense of the words in iii. 25, or other 
good reasons, pronounced in favour of the view that it was 
the exiles who had bound the prophet. But as this is not 
the case, so we are not at liberty to explain the definite ‘An3, 
“T lay on” (iv. 8), according to the indefinite %9n3, “they lay 
on,” or “one lays on” (iii. 25); but nmust, on the contrary, 
understand our verse in accordance with iv. 8, and (with 
Hitzig) think of heavenly powers as the subject to 1203,—as in 
Job vii. 3; Dan. iv. 28; Luke xii. 20,—without, in so doing, 
completely identifying the declaration in our verse with that in 
iv. 8, as if in the latter passage only that was brought to com- 
pletion which had been here (iii. 25) predicted. If, however, 
the binding of the prophet proceeds from invisible powers, the 
expression is not to be understood literally,—of a binding with 
material cords ;—but God binds him by a spiritual power, so 
that he can neither leave his house nor go forth to his country- 
men, nor, at a later time (iv. 8), change the position prescribed 
to him. This is done, however, not to prevent the exercise of 
his vocation, but, on the contrary, to make him fitted for the 
successful performance of the work commanded him. He is 
vou. t B 
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not to quit his house, nor enter into fellowship and intercourse 
with his exiled countrymen, that he may show himself, by 
separation from them, to be a prophet and organ of the Lord. 
On the same grounds he is also (vers. 26, 27) to keep silence, 
and not even correct them with words, but only to speak when 
God opens his mouth for that purpose; to remain, moreover, 
unconcerned whether they listen to his words or not (cf. ii. 
4, 7). He is to do both of these things, because his contem- 
poraries are a stiff-necked race; cf. ver. 9 and ii. 5,7. That 
he may not speak from any impulse of his own, God will cause 
his tongue to cleave to his jaws, so that he cannot speak; cf. 
Ps. exxxvii. 6. “That the prophet is to refrain from all 
speech—even from the utterance of the words given him by 
God—will, on the one hand, make the divine words which 
he utters appear the more distinctly as such; while, on the 
other, be an evidence to his hearers of the silent sorrow 
with which he is filled by the contents of the divine 
word, and with which they also ought justly to be filled” 
(Kliefoth). 

This state of silence, according to which he is only then to 
speak when God opened his mouth for the utterance of words 
which were to be given him, is, indeed, at first imposed upon 
the prophet—as follows from the relation of vers. 25-27 to ch. 
iv, and v.—only for the duration of the period ch. iii. 25 to 
v. 17, or rather vii. 27. But the divine injunction extends, as 
Kliefoth has rightly recognised, still further on—over the 
whole period up to the fulfilment of his prophecies of threaten- 
ing by the destruction of Jerusalem. This appears especially 
from this, that in xxiv. 27 and xxxiii. 22 there is an undeni- 
able reference to the silence imposed upon him in our verse, 
and with reference to which it is said, that when the messenger 
should bring back the news of the fall of Jerusalem, his mouth 
should be opened and he should be no longer dumb. The 
reference in xxiv. 27 and in xxxili. 22 to the verse before us 
has been observed by most expositors; but several of them 
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would limit the silence of the prophet merely to the time 
which lies between ch. xxiv. and xxxiii. 21 sqq. This is- quite 
arbitrary, as neither in ch. xxiv. nor in ch. xxxiii. is silence 
imposed upon him; but in both chapters it is only stated that 
he should no longer be dumb after the receipt of the intelli- 
gence that Jerusalem had been destroyed by the Chaldeans. 
The supposition of Schmieder, moreover, is untenable, that the 
injunction of ver. 25 refers to the turning-point in the pro- 
phet’s office, which commenced on the day when the siege of 
Jerusalem actually began. For although this day forms a 
turning-point in the prophetic activity of Ezekiel, in so far as 
he on it announced to the people for the last time the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and then spake no more to Israel until the 
occurrence of this event, yet it is not said in xxiv. 27 that he 
was then to be dumb from that day onwards. The hypothesis 
then only remains, that what was imposed and enjoined on the 
prophet, in vers. 26 and 27, should remain in force for the 
whole period from the commencement of his prophetic activity 
to the receipt of the news of the fall of Jerusalem, by the 
arrival of a messenger on the banks of the Chaboras. There- 
with is also connected the position of this injunction at the 
head of the first prophecy delivered to him (not at his call), if 
only the contents and importance of this oracle be understood 
and recognised, that it embraces not merely the siege of 
Jerusalem, but also the capture and destruction of the city, 
and the dispersion of the people among the heathen,—conse- 
quently contains in nuce all that Ezekiel had to announce to 
the people down to the occurrence of this calamity, and which, 
in all the divine words from ch. vi. to ch. xxiv., he had again 
and again, though only in different ways, actually announced. 
Tf all the discourses down to ch. xxiv. are only further exposi- 
tions and attestations of the revelation of God in ch, iv. and v., 
then the behaviour which was enjoined on him at the time of 
this announcement was to be maintained during all following 
discourses of similar contents. Besides, for a correct apprecia- 
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tion of the divine precept in vers. 26 and 27, it is also to be 
noticed that the prophet is not to keep entire silence, except 
when God inspires him to speak; but that his keeping silence 
is explained to mean, that he is to be to his contemporaries no 
min wx, “no reprover,” and consequently will place their sins 
before them to no greater extent, and in no other way, than 
God expressly directs him. Understood in this way, the 
silence is in contradiction neither with the words of God 
communicated in ch. vi. to xxiv., nor with the predictions 
directed against foreign nations in ch. xxv.—xxsiii., several of 
which fall within the time of the siege of Jerusalem. Cf. with 
this the remark upon xxiv. 27 and xxxiii. 22. 


Chap. iv. Tor Sien of THE SIEGE oF JERUSALEM.—This 
sign, which Ezekiel is to perform in his own house before 
the eyes of the exiles who visit him, consists in three inter- 
connected and mutually-supplementary symbolical acts, the 
first of which is described in vers. 1—3, the second in vers. 4—8, 
and the third in vers. 9-17. In the first place, he is symboli- 
cally to represent the impending siege of Jerusalem (vers. 1-3); 
in the second place, by lying upon one side, he is to announce 
the punishment of Israel’s sin (vers. 4-8); in the third place, 
by the nature of his food, he is, while lying upon one side, to 
hold forth to view the terrible consequences of the siege to 
Israel. The close connection as to their subject-matter of these 
three actions appears clearly from this, that the prophet, accord- 
to ver. 7, while lying upon one side, is to direct his look and 
his arm upon the picture of the besieged city before him; and, 
according to ver. 8, is to lie upon his side as long as the siege 
lasts, and during that time is to nourish himself in the manner 
prescribed in ver. 9 sqq. In harmony with this is the formal 
division of the chapter, inasmuch as the three acts, which the 
prophet is to perform for the purpose of portraying the im- 
pending siege of Jerusalem, are co-ordinated to each other 
by the repetition of the address MAN! in vers. 38, 4, and 8, 
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and subordinated to the general injunction—to portray Jern- 
salem as a hesieged city—introduced in ver. 1 with the words 
BBY 12 FAM, 

Vers. 1-8. The first symbolical action—Ver. 1. And thou, 
son of man, take to thyself a brick, and lay it before thee, and 
draw thereon a city, Jerusalem: Ver. 2. And direct a siege 
against it; build against it siege-towers, raise up a mound against 
it, erect camps against it, and place battering-rams against it 
round about. Ver. 3. And thou, take to thyself an tron pan, 
and place tt as an tron wall between thee and the city, and direct 
thy face towards it; thus let it be in a state of siege, and besiege 
it. Let it be a sign to the house of Israel. 

The directions in vers. 1 and 2 contain the general basis for 
the symbolical siege of Jerusalem, which the prophet is to lay 
before Israel as a sign. Upon a brick he is to sketch a city 
(PPh, to engrave with a writing instrument) which is to repre- 
sent Jerusalem: around the city he is to erect siege-works— 
towers, walls, camps, and battering-rams ; i.e. he is to inscribe 
the representation of them, and place before himself the picture 
of the besieged city. The selection of a brick, i.e. of a tile- 
stone, not burnt in a kiln, but merely dried in the sun, is not, 
as Havernick supposes, a reminiscence of Babylon and monu- 
mental inscriptions; in Palestine, also, such bricks were a 
common building material (Isa. ix. 9), in consequence of which 
the selection of such a soft mass of clay, on which a picture 
night be easily inscribed, was readily suggested. “WW = 
niva ms, Mic. iv. 14, “ to makea siege,” ze. “to bring forward 
siege-works.” “W¥2 is therefore the general expression which 
is specialized in the following clauses by Pv3, “ siege-towers” 
(see on 2 Kings xxv. 1); by npdb, “ mound” (see on 2 Sam. 
xx. 15); nian, “ camps” in the plural, because the hostile army 
raises several camps around the city; 03, “ battering-rams,” 
“ wall-breakers,” arietes ; according to Joseph Kimchi, “ iron 
rams,” to break in the walls (and gates, xxi. 27). They con- 
sisted of strong beams of hard wood, furnished at the end 
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with a ram’s head made of iron, which were suspended by a 
chain, and driven forcibly against the wall by the soldiers. 
Compare the description of them by Josephus, de bello Judaivo 
iii. 7.19. The suffix in indy, in ver. 2, refers to YY. The siege- 
works which are named were not probably to be placed by 
Ezekiel as little figures around the brick, so that the latter 
would represent the city, but to be engraved upon the brick 
around the city thereon portrayed. The expressions, “to make 
a siege,” “to build towers,” “to erect a mound,” ete., are 
selected because the drawing was to represent what is done 
when a city is besieged. In ver. 3, in reference to this, the 
inscribed picture of the city is at once termed “ city,” and in 
ver. 7 the picture of the besieged Jerusalem, “ the siege of 
Jerusalem.” The meaning of the picture is clear. Every one 
who saw it was to recognise that Jerusalem will be besieged. 
But the prophet is to do still more; he is to take in hand the 
siege itself, and tocarry it out. To that end, he is to place an 
iron pan as an iron wall between himself and the city sketched 
on the brick, and direct his countenance stedfastly towards the 
city ('2!1), and so besiege it. The iron pan, erected as a wall, 
is to represent neither the wall of the city (Ewald) nor the 
enemies’ rampart, for this was already depicted on the brick; 
while to represent it, Ze. the city wall, as “ iron,” i.e. immove- 
ably fast, would be contrary to the meaning of the prophecy. 
The iron wall represents, as Rosenmiiller, after the hints of 
Theodoret, Cornelius a Lapide, and others, has already observed, 
a firm, impregnable wall of partition, which the prophet as 
messenger and representative of God is to raise between himself 
and the beleaguered city, wé significaret, quasi ferreum murum 
interjectum esse ctves inter et se, ie. Deum Deigque decretum et 
sententiam contra illos latam esse irrevocabilem, nec Deum civium 
preces et querimonias auditurum aut tis ad misericordiam flec- 
tendum. Of. Isa lix. 2; Lam. iii, 44. 309, “ pan,” ie. an 
iron plate for baking their loaves and slices of cakes; see on 
Lev. ii. 5. The selection of such an iron plate for the purpose 
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mentioned is not to be explained, as Kliefoth thinks, from the 
circumstance that the pan is primarily to serve the prophet for 
preparing his food while he is occupied. in completing his 
sketch. The text says nothing of that. If he were to have 
employed the pan for such a purpose, he could not, at the same 
time, have placed it as a wall between himself and the city. 
The choice is to be explained simply from this, that such a plate 
was to be found in every household, and was quite fitted for the 
object intended. If any other symbolical element is contained 
in it, the hard ignoble metal might, perhaps, with Grotius, be 
taken to typify the hard, wicked heart of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem ; cf. xxii. 18; Jer. xv. 12. The symbolical siege 
of Jerusalem is to be a sign for the house of Israel, i.e. 
& pre-announcement of its impending destiny. The house 
of Israel is the whole covenant people, not merely the ten 
tribes as in ver. 5, in contradistinction to the house of Judah 
(ver. 6). i 

Vers. 4-8. The second symbolical act.—Ver. 4. And do thou 
lay thyself upon thy left side, and lay upon it the evil deeds of the 
house of Israel; for the number of the days during which thou 
est thereon shalt thou bear their evil deeds. Ver. 5. And I 
reckon to thee the years of their evil deeds as a number of days ; 
three hundred and ninety days shalt thou bear the evil deeds of 
the house of Israel. Ver. 6. And (when) thou hast completed 
these, thou shalt then luy thyself a second time upon thy right side, 
and bear the evil deeds of the house of Judah forty days; each 
day I reckon to thee as a year. Ver. 7. And upon the siege of 
Jerusalem shalt thou stedfastly direct thy countenance, and thy 
naked arm, and shalt prophesy against it. Ver. 8. And, lo, 
T lay cords upon thee, that thou stir not from one side to the other 
until thou hast ended the days of thy stege.—Whilst Ezekiel, as 
as God’s representative, carries out in a symbolical manner the 
siege of Jerusalem, he is in this situation to portray at the 
same time the destiny of the people of Israel beleaguered in 
their metropolis. Lying upon his left side for 390 days without 
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turning, he is to bear the guilt of Israel’s sin; then, lying 40 
days more upon his right side, he is to bear the guilt of Judah’s 
sin. In so doing, the number of the days during which he 
reclines upon his sides shall be accounted as exactly equal to 
the same number of years of their sinning. fi¥ Xv, “to bear 
the evil deeds,” i.e. to take upon himself the consequence of sin, 
and to atone for them, to suffer the punishment of sin; cf. Num. 
xiv. 34, etc. Sin, which produces guilt and punishment, is re- 
garded as a burden or weight, which Ezekiel is to lay upon the 
side upon which he reclines, and in this way bear it. This bear- 
ing, however, of the guilt of sin is not to be viewed as vicarious 
and mediatorial, as in the sacrifice of atonement, but is intended 
as purely epideictic and symbolical; that is to say, Ezekiel, 
by his lying so long bound under the burden of Israel and 
Judah which was laid upon his side, is to show to the people 
how they are to be cast down by the siege of Jerusalem, and 
how, while lying on the ground, withont the possibility of 
turning or rising, they are to bear the punishment of their 
sins. The full understanding of this symbolical act, how- 
ever, depends upon the explanation of the specified periods 
of time, with regard to which the various views exhibit great 
discrepancy. 

In the first place, the separation of the guilt into that of the 
house of Israel and that of the house of Judah is closely con- 
nected with the division of the covenant people into the two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. That Ezekiel now is to bear 
the sin of Israel upon the left, that of Judah on the right side, 
is not fully explained by the circumstance that the kingdom of 
the ten tribes lay to the left, i.e. to the north, the kingdom 
of Judah to the right, ze. to the south of Jerusalem, but 
must undoubtedly point at the same time to the pre-eminence 
of Judah over Israel; cf. Eccles. x. 2. This pre-eminence of 
Judah is manifestly exhibited in its period of punishment 
extending only to 40 days=40 years; that of Israel, on the 
contrary, 390 days= 390 years. These numbers, however, 
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cannot be satisfactorily explained from a chronological point of 
view, whether they be referred to the time during which Israel 
and Judah sinned, and heaped upon themselves guilt which 
was to be punished, or to the time during which they were to 
atone, or suffer punishment for their sins. Of themselves, both 
references are possible; the first, viz. in so far as the days in 
which Ezekiel is to bear the guilt of Israel, might be propor- 
tioned to the number of the years of their guilt, as many 
Rabbins, Vatablus, Calvin, Lightfoot, Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis, 
and others suppose, while in so doing the years are calculated 
very differently ; ¢f. des Vignoles, Chronol. I. p. 479 sqq., and 
Rosenmiiller, Scholia, Excurs. to ch. iv. All these hypotheses, 
however, are shattered by the impossibility of pointing out the 
specified periods of time, so as to harmonize with the chro- 
nology. If the days, reckoned as years, correspond to the 
duration of their sinning, then, in the case of the house of 
Israel, only the duration of this kingdom could come into con- 
sideration, as the period of punishment began with the captivity 
of the ten tribes. But this kingdom lasted only 253 years. 
The remaining 137 years the Rabbins have attempted to supply 
from the period of the Judges; others, from the time of the 
destruction of the ten tribes down to that of Ezekiel, or even 
to that of the destruction of Jerusalem. Both are altogether 
arbitrary. Still less can the 40 years of Judah be calculated, 
as all the determinations of the beginning and the end are mere 
phantoms of the air. The fortieth year before our prophecy 
would nearly coincide with the eighteenth year of Josiah’s 
reign, and therefore with the year in which this pious king 
effected the reformation of religion. Ezekiel, however, could 
not represent this year as marking the commencement of 
Judah’s sin. We must therefore, as the literal meaning of the 
words primarily indicates, regard the specified periods of time 
as periods of punishment for Israel and Judah. Since Ezekiel, 
then, had to maintain during the symbolical siege of Jerusalem 
this attitude of reclining for Israel and Judah, and after the 
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completion of the 390 days for Israel must lie a second time 
(mW, ver. 6) 40 days for Judah, he had to recline in all 430 
(390 +40) days. To include the forty days in the three hun- 
dred and ninety is contrary to the statements in the text. But 
to reckon the two periods together has not only no argument 
against it, but is even suggested by the circumstance that the 
prophet, while reclining on his left and right sides, is to repre- 
sent the siege of Jerusalem. Regarded, however, as periods of 
punishment, both the numbers cannot be explained consistently 
with the chronology, but must be understood as having a sym- 
bolical signification. The space of 430 years, which is an- 
nounced to both kingdoms together as the duration of their 
chastisement, recalls the 430 years which in the far past Israel 
had spent in Egypt in bondage (Ex. xii. 40). It had been 
already intimated to Abraham (Gen. xv. 13) that the sojourn 
in Egypt would be a period of servitude and humiliation for 
his seed; and at a later time, in consequence of the oppression 
which the Israelites then experienced on account of the rapid 
increase of their number, it was—upon the basis of the threat 
in Deut. xxviii. 68, that God would punish Israel for their per- 
sistent declension, by bringing them back into ignominious 
bondage in Egypt—taken by the prophet as a type of the 
banishment of rebellious Israel among the heathen. In this 
sense Hosea already threatens (viii. 13, ix. 3, 6) the ten tribes 
with being carried back to Egypt; see on Hos. ix. 3. Still 
more frequently, upon the basis of this conception, is the 
redemption from Assyrian and Babylonian exile announced as 
a new and miraculous exodus of Israel from the bondage of 
Egypt, eg. Hos, 11. 2; Isa, xi. 15, 16.—This typical meaning 
lies also at the foundation of the passage before us, as, in 
accordance with the statement of Jerome,’ it was already ac- 
cepted by the Jews of his time, and has been again recognised in 


1 Alii vero et mazxime Judaei a secundo anno Vespasiani, quando Hieru- 
salem a Romanis capta templumque subversum est, supputart volunt in tribula- 
tione et angustia et captivitatis jugo popult constitut annos quadringentos 
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modern times by Hiivernick and Hitzig. That Ezekiel looked 
upon the period during which Israel had been subject to the 
heathen in the past as “ typical of the future, is to be assumed, 
because only then does the number of 430 cease to be arbitrary 
and meaningless, and at the same time its division into 390 -+ 40 
become explicable.”——Hitzig. This latter view is not, of 
course, to be understood as Hitzig and Havernick take it, i.e. as 
if the 40 years of Judah’s chastisement were to be viewed apart 
from the 40 years’ sojourn of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
upon which the look of the prophet would have been turned by 
the sojourn in Egypt. For the 40 years in the wilderness are 
not included in the 430 years of the Egyptian sojourn, so that 
Ezekiel could have reduced these 430 years to 390, and yet 
have added to them the.40 years of the desert wanderings. 
For the coming period of punishment, which is to commence 
for Israel with the siege of Jerusalem, is fixed at 430 years with 
reference to the Egyptian bondage of the Israelites, and this 
period is divided into 390 and 40; and this division therefore 
must also have, if not its point of commencement, at least a 
point of connection, in the 430 years of the Egyptian sojourn. 
The division of the period of chastisement into two parts is to 
be explained probably from the sending of the covenant people 
into the kingdom of Israel and Judah, and the appointment of 
a longer period of chastisement for Israel than for Judah, from 
the greater guilt of the ten tribes in comparison with Judah, 
but not the incommensurable relation of the divisions into 390 
and 40 years. The foundation of this division can, first of all, 
only lie in this, that the number forty already possessed the 
symbolical significance of a measured period of divine visitation. 
This significance it had already received, not through the 40 
years of the desert wandering, but through the 40 days of rain 
at the time of the deluge (Gen. vii. 17), so that, in conformity 


triginta, et sic redire populum ad pristinum statum ut quomode 
filit Israel 480 annis fuerunt in Aegypto, sie in eodem numero 
finiatur; scriptumque esse in Ex. xii, 40.—H1eronyus. 
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with this, the punishment of dying in the wilderness, suspended 
over the rebellious race of Israe] at Kadesh, is already stated at 
40 years, although it included in reality only 38 years; see on 
Num. xiv. 32 sqq. If now, however, it should be supposed that 
this penal sentence had contributed to the fixing of the number 
40 as a symbolical number to denote a longer period of punish- 
ment, the 40 years of punishment for Judah could not yet have 
been viewed apart from this event. The fixing of the chastise- 
ment for Israe] and Judah at 390+ 40 years could only in 
that case be measured by the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, 
if the relations of this sojourn presented a point of connection 
for a division of the 430 years into 390 and 40, we. if the 40 
last years of the Egyptian servitude could somehow be dis- 
tinguished from the preceding 390. A point of contact for 
this is offered by an event in the life of Moses which falls 
within that period, and was fertile in results for him as well as 
for the whole of Israel, viz. his flight from Egypt in conse- 
quence of the slaugliter of an Egyptian who had ill-treated an 
Israelite. As the Israelites, his brethren, did not recognise the 
meaning of this act, and did not perceive that God would save 
them by his hand, Moses was necessitated to flee into the land 
of Midian, and to tarry there 40 years as a stranger, until the 
Lord called him to be the saviour of his nation, and sent him as 
His messenger to Pharaoh (Ex. ii. 11-iii. 10; Acts vii. 23-30). 
These 40 years were for Moses not only a time of trial and 
purification for his future vocation, but undoubtedly also the 
period of severest Egyptian oppression for the Israelites, and in 
this respect quite fitted to be a type of the coming time of 
punishment for Judali, in which was to be repeated what Israel 
had experienced in Egypt, that, as Israel had lost their helper 
aud protector with the flight of Moses, so now Judah was to 
lose her king, and be given over to the tyranny of the heathen 
world-power.’ 

? Another ingenious explauation of the numbers in question has been 
attempted by Kliefoth, Comment. p. 123. Proceeding from the symbolical 
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While Ezekiel thus reclines upon one side, he is to direct 
his look unchangingly upon the siege of Jerusalem, i.e. upon 
the picture of the besieged city, and keep his arm bare, ie. 
ready for action (Isa. lii. 10), and outstretched, and prophesy 
against the city, especially through the menacing attitude 
which he had taken up against it. To be able to carry this 
out, God will bind him with cords, z.e. fetter him to his conch 
(see on iii. 25), so that he cannot stir from one side to another 
until he has completed the time enjoined upon him for the 
siege. In this is contained the thought that the siege of Jeru- 


signification of the number 40 as a measure of time for divine visitation 
and trial, he supposes that the prescription in Deut. xxv. 3—that if an 
Israelite were to be subjected to corporal punishment, he was not to receive 
more than 40 stripes—-is founded upon this symbolical signification,—a 
prescription which, according to 2 Cor. xi. 24, was in practice so carried 
out that only 39 were actually inflicted. From the application and bearing 
thus given to the numher 40, the symbolical numbers in the passage before 
us are to be explained. Every year of punishment is equivalent to a stripe 
of chastisement. To the house of Israel 10X39 years=stripes, were 
adjudged, i.e. to each of the ten tribes 39 years =stripes; the individual 
tribes are treated as so many single individuals, and each receives the 
amount of chastisement usual in the case of one individual. Judah, on the 
contrary, is regarded as the one complete historical national tribe, because 
in the two faithful tribes of Judah and Benjamin the people collec- 
tively were represented. Judah, then, may receive, not the number of 
stripes falling to individuals, but that only which fell upon one, although, 
as a fair compensation, not the usual number of 40, but the higher number— 
compatible with the Torah—of 40 stripes = years. To this explanation we 
would give our assent, if only the transformation into stripes or blows of 
the days of the prophet’s reclining, or of the years of Israel’s punishment, 
could be shown to be probable through any analogous Biblical example, 
aud were not merely a deduction from the modern law of punishment, in 
which corporal punishment and imprisonment hold the same importance. 
The assumption, then, is altogether arbitrary irrespective of this, that in 
the case of the house of Israel the measure of punishment is fixed differently 
from that of Judah ; in the former case, according to the number of the 
tribes; in the latter, according to the unity of the kingdom: in the former 
at 39, in the latter at 40 stripes. Finally, the presupposition that the later 
Jewish practice of inflicting only 39 instead of 40 stripes—in order not to 
transgress the letter of the law in the enumeration which probably was 
made at the infliction of the punishment—goes back to the time of the 
exile, is extremely improbable, as it altogether breathes the spirit of 
Pharisaic micrology. 
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salem is to be mentally carried on until its capture; but no 
new symbol of the state of prostration of the besieged Jerusalem 
is implied. For such a purpose the food of the prophet 
(ver. 9 sqq.) during this time is employed. 

Vers. 9-17. The third symbolical act.—Ver. 9. And do 
thou take to thyself wheat, and barley, and beans, and lentiles, 
and millet, and spelt, and put them in a vessel, and prepare them 
as bread for thyself, according to the number of the days on which 
thou liest on thy side; three hundred and ninety days shalt thou 
eat it. Ver. 10. And thy food, which thou eatest, shall be ac- 
cording to weight, twenty shekels for a day; from time to time 
shalt thou eat it. Ver. 11. And water shalt thou drink accord- 
ing to measure, a sixth part of the hin, from time to time shalt 
thou drink it. Ver. 12. And as barley cakes shalt thou eat it, 
and shalt bake it before their eyes with human excrement. 
Ver. 13. And Jehovah spake; then shall the children of Israel 
eat their bread polluted amongst the heathen, whither I shall drive 
them. Ver. 14. Then said I: Ah! Lord, Jehovah, my soul has 
never been polluted ; and of a carease, and of that which is torn, 
have I never eaten from my youth up until now, and abominable 
flesh has not come into my mouth. Ver. 14. Then said He unto 
me: Lo, I allow thee the dung of animals instead of that of 
man; therewith mayest thou prepare thy bread. Ver. 16. And 
He said to me, Son of man, lo, I will break the staff of bread in 
Jerusalem, so that they will eat bread according to weight, and 
in agfliction, and drink water by measure, and in amazement. 
Ver. 17. Because bread and water shall fail, and they shall pine 
away one with another, and disappear in their guilt.—¥For the 
whole duration of the symbolical siege of Jerusalem, Ezekiel is to 
furnish himself with a store of grain corn and leguminous fruits, 
to place this store in a vessel beside him, aud daily to prepare 
in the form of bread a measured portion of the same, 20 shekels 
in weight (about 9 ounces), and to bake this as barley cakes 
upon a fire, prepared with dried dung, and then to partake of 
it at the different hours for meals throughout the day. In 
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addition to this, he is, at the hours appointed for eating, to 
drink water, in like manner according to measure, a sixth part 
of the hin daily, ée. a quantity less than‘a pint (cf. Biblisch. 
Archdol. I. p. 141). The Israelites, probably, generally pre- 
pared the nisy from wheat flour, and not merely when they had 
guests (Gen. xviii. 6). Ezekiel, however, is to take, in addi- 
tion, other kinds of grain with leguminous fruits, which were 
employed in the preparation of bread when wheat was deficient ; 
barley—baked into bread by the poor (Judg. vii. 13; 2 Kings 
iv. 42; John vi. 9; see on 1 Kings v. 8); Sip, “ beans,” a com- 
mon food of the Hebrews (2 Sam. xvii. 28), which appears to 
have been mixed with other kinds of grain for the purpose of 
being baked into bread.’ This especially holds true of the 
lentiles, a favourite food of the Hebrews (Gen. xxv. 29 sq.), 
from which, in Egypt at the present day, the poor still bake 
bread in times of severe famine (Sonnini, R. II. 390; dpros 
gdssvos, Athenaeus, IV. 158). 105, “millet,” termed by the 
Arabs “ Dochn” ( wee) panicum, a fruit cultivated in Egypt, 
and still more frequently in Arabia (see Wellsted, Arad. I. 
295), consisting of longish round brown grain, resembling rice, 
from which, in the absence of better fruits, a sort of bad bread 
is baked. Cf. Celsius, Hierobotan, i. 453 sqq.; and Gesen. 
Thesaur. p. 333. O23, “spelt or German corn” (cf. Ex, ix. 
82), a kind of grain which produces a finer and whiter flour 
than wheat flour; the bread, however, which is baked from it is 
somewhat dry, and is said to be less nutritive than wheat bread ; 
cf. Celsius, Hierobotan, ti. 98 sq. Of all these fruits Ezekiel 
is to place certain quantities in a vessel—to indicate that all 
kinds of grain and leguminous fruits capable of being converted 
into bread will be collected, in order to bake bread for the 
appeasing of hunger. In the intermixture of various kinds 
of flour we are not, with Hitzig, to seek a transgression of the 


1Cf, Plinii Histor. Natur. xviii. 80: “ Inter legumina maximus honos 
fabae, quippe ex qua tentatus sit etiam panis ... Frumento etiam miscetur 
apud plerasque gentes et maxime panico solida ac delicatius fracta.” 
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law in Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 9. 7509 is the accusative of 
measure or duration. The quantity is to be fixed according to 
the number of the days. In ver. 9 only the 390 days of the 
house of Israel’s period of punishment are mentioned—gquod 
plures essent et fere universa summa (Prado); and because this 
was sufficient to make prominent the hardship and oppression 
of the situation, the 40 days of Judah were omitted for the 
sake of brevity ‘" 4p3Nb, “thy food which thou shalt 
eat,” «e. the definite portion which thon shalt have to eat, 
shall be according to weight (between subject and predicate 
the substantive verb is to be supplied). Twenty shekels=8 or 
9 ounces of flour, yield 11 or 12 ounces of bread, i.e. at most 
the half of what a man needs in southern countries for his 
daily support.2 The same is the case with the water. A 
sixth part of a hin, z.e. a quantity less than a pint, is a very 
niggardly allowance for a day. Both, however,—eating the 


1 Kliefoth’s supposition is untenable, that what is required in vers. 9-17 
refers in reality only to the 390 days of Israel, and not also to the 40 days 
of Judah, so that so long as Ezekiel lay and bore the sins of Israel, he 
was to eat his food by measure, and unclean. For this is in contradic- 
tion with the distinct announcement that during the whole time that 
he lay upon the one side and the other, he was besieging Jerusalem ; and 
by the scanty and unclean food, was to portray both the deficiency of 
bread and water which occurred in the besieged city (ver. 17), as well as 
the eating of unclean bread, which impended over the Israelites when 
among the heathen nations. The famine which took place in Jerusalem 
during the siege did not affect the ten tribes, but that of Judah; while 
unclean bread had to be eaten among the heathen not only by the Israelites, 
but also by the Jews transported to Babylon. By the limitation of what is 
prescribed to the prophet in vers. 9-15 to the time during which the sin of 
Israel was to be borne, the significance of this symbolical act for Jerusalem 
and Judah is taken away. 

2 In our climate (Germany) we count 2 lbs. of bread for the daily supply 
of a man; but in warm countries the demand for food is less, so that 
scarcely 14 lbs. are required. Wellsted (Travels in Arabia, Il. p. 200) 
relates that ‘‘the Bedoweens will undertake a journey of 10 to 12 days 
without carrying with them any nutriment, save a hottle full of small cakes, 
baked of white flour and camel or goat’s milk, and a leather bag of water. 
Such a cake weighs about 5 ounces. Two of them, and a mouthful of water, 
the latter twice within 24 hours, is all which they then partake of.” 
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bread and drinking the water,—he shall do from time to time, 
ae. “not throughout the entire fixed period of 390 days” 
(Havernick) ; but he shall not eat the daily ration at once, but 
divided into portions according to the daily hours of meals, so 
that he will never be completely satisfied. In addition to this 
is the pollution (ver. 12 sqq.) of the scanty allowance of food 
by the manner in which it is prepared. OMY nay is predicate: 
“as barley cakes,” “ prepared in the form of barley cakes,” 
shalt thou eat them. The suffix in mbaNn is neuter, and refers 
to one in ver. 9, or rather to the kinds of grain there enumerated, 
which are ground and baked before them: OND, i.e. “ food.” 
The addition O YY is not to be explained from this, that the 
principal part of these consisted of barley, nor does it prove 
that in general no other than barley cakes were known (Hitzig), 
but only that the cakes of barley meal, baked in the ashes, 
were an extremely frugal kind of bread, which that prepared 
by Ezekiel was to resemble. The 3) was probably always 
baked on hot ashes, or on hot stones (1 Kings xix. 6), not on 
pans, as Kliefoth here supposes. The prophet, however, is to 
bake them in (with) human ordure. This is by no means to 
be understood as if he were to mix the ordure with the food, for 
which view Isa. xxxvi. 12 has been erroneously appealed to; but 
—as pinby in ver. 15 clearly shows—he is to bake it over the 
dung, i.e. so that dung forms the material of the fire. That the 
bread must be polluted by this is conceivable, although it can- 
not be proved from the passages in Lev. v. 3, vii. 21, and Deut. 
xxiii. 13 that the use of fire composed of dung made the food 
prepared thereon levitically unclean. The use of fire with human 
ordure must have communicated to the bread a loathsome smell 
and taste, by which it was rendered unclean, even if it had not 
been immediately baked in the hot ashes. That the pollution 
of the bread is the object of this injunction, we see from the 
explanation which God gives in ver. 13: “Thus shall the 
children of Israel eat their defiled bread among the heathen.” 
The heart of the prophet, however, rebels against such food. 
EZEK. I. : F 
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He says he has never in his life polluted himself by eating food 
forbidden in the law; from his youth up he has eaten no 
unclean flesh, neither of a carcase, nor of that which was torn 
by wild beasts (cf. Ex. xxii. 30; Dent. xiv. 21), nor flesh of 
sacrifices decayed or putrefying (bas, see on Lev. vii. 18; 
Isa. lxv. 4). On this God omits the requirement in ver. 12, 
and permits him to take for firing the dung of oxen instead of 
that of men.’ In ver. 16 sq., finally, is given the explanation 
of the scanty allowance of food meted out to the prophet, 
namely, that the Lord, at the impending siege of Jerusalem, is 
to take away from the people the staff of bread, and leave them 
to languish in hunger and distress. The explanation is in 
literal adherence to the threatenings of the law (Lev. xxvi. 26 
and 39), which are now to pass into fulfilment. Bread is 
called “ staff of bread” as being indispensable for the preserva- 
tion of life. To dpying, Lev. xxvi. 26, 72813, “in sorrow,” is 
added ; and to the water, finsw3, “in astonishment,” ze. in fixed, 
silent pain at the miserable death, by hunger and thirst, which 
they see before them. D2iy2 3p? as Lev. xxvi.39. If we, finally, 
cast a look over the contents of this first sign, it says that 
Jerusalem is soon to be besieged, and during the siege is to 
suffer hunger and terror as a punishment for the sins of Israel 

1 The use of dung as a material for burning is so common in the East, 
that it cannot be supposed that Ezekiel first became acquainted with it 
in a foreign country, and therefore regarded it with peculiar loathing. 
Human ordure, of course, so far as our knowledge goes, is never so em- 
ployed, although the objection raised by Hitzig, on the other hand, that it 
would not yield so much heat as would be necessary for roasting without 
immediate contact, i.e. through the medium of a brick, rests upon an 
erroneous representation of the matter. But the employment of cattle- 
dung for firing could not be unknown to the Israelites, as it forms in the 
Hauran (the ancient Bashan) the customary firing material ; cf. Wetzstein’s 
remarks on Delitzsch’s Job, vol. I. pp. 877, 8 (Eng. tran.); where the pre- 
paration of the gelle—this prevalent material for burning in the Hauran— 
from cow-dung mixed with chopped straw is minutely described ; and this 
remark is made among others, that the flame of the gelle, prepared and 
dried from the dung of oxen that feed at large, is entirely without smoke, 


and that the ashes, which retain their heat for a lengthened time, are as 
clean as those of wood. 
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and Judah; that upon the capture of the city of Israel (Judah) 
they are to be dispersed among the heathen, and will there be 
obliged to eat unclean bread. To this in ch. v. is joined a 
second sign, which shows further how it shall fare with the 
people at and after the capture of Jerusalem (vers. 1-4); and 
after that a longer oracle, which developes the significance of 
these signs, and establishes the necessity of the penal judgment 
(vers. 5-17). 


Chap. v. 1-4..—-THE SiGN WHICH 18 TO PORTRAY 
IsRAEL’S IMPENDING Destiny.—Ver. 1. And thou, son of 
man, take to thyself a sharp sword, asa razor shalt thou take it 
to thyself, and go with it over thy head, and over thy chin, 
and take to thee scales, and divide it (the hair), Ver. 2. 
A third part burn with fire in the midst of the city, when 
the days of the siege are accomplished: and take the (other) 
third, smite with the sword round about it: and the (re- 
maining) third scatter to the winds; and the sword will I draw 
out after them. Ver. 3. Yet take a few of them by number, and 
bind them in the skirt of thy garment. Ver. 4. And of these 
again take a few, and cast them into the fire, and burn them with 
fire; from thence a fire shall go forth over the whole house of 
Israel—The description of this sign is easily understood. 
papi syn, “razor of the barbers,” is the predicate, which is to 
be understood to the suffix in 739—A; and the clause states the 
purpose for which Ezekiel is to use the sharp sword—viz. as a 
razor, in order to cut off therewith the hair of his head and 
beard. The hair, when cut off, he is to divide into three parts 
with a pair of scales (the suffix in onpen refers ad sensum to 
the hair). The one third he is to burn in the city, ¢e. not in 
the actual Jerusalem, but in the city, sketched on the brick, 
which he is symbolically besieging (iv. 3). To the city also is 
to be referred the suffix in 1Ni2'2D, ver. 2, as is placed beyond 
doubt by ver. 12. In the last clause of ver. 2, which is taken 
from Lev. xxvi. 33, the description of the sign passes over into 
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its exposition, for D7°1N8 does not refer to the hair, but to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. The significance also of this sym- 
bolical act is easily recognised, and is, moreover, stated in ver. 
12. Ezekiel, in this act, represents the besieged Jerusalem. 
What he does to his hair, that will God do to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. As the hair of the prophet falls under the 
sword, used as a razor, so will the inhabitants of Jerusalem fall, 
when the city is captured, into destruction, and that verily an 
ignominious destruction. This idea is contained in the picture 
of the hair-cutting, which was a dishonour done to what forms 
the ornament of aman. See on 2 Sam.x.4sqq. A third of 
the same is to perish in the city. As the fire destroys the hair, 
so will pestilence and hunger consume the inhabitants of the 
beleaguered city (ver. 12). The second third will, on the 
capture of the city, fall by the sword in the environs (ver. 12) ; 
the last third will God scatter to the winds, and—as Moses has 
already threatened the people—will draw forth the sword after 
them, still to persecute and smite them (ver. 12). This sign is 
continued (vers. 3 and 4) in a second symbolical act, which 
shadows forth what is further to happen to the people when 
dispersed among the heathen. Of the third scattered to the 
winds, Ezekiel is to bind a small portion in the skirt of his 
garment. OW, “from thence,” refers not to Mv*280, but, 
ad sensum, to mind mm: “from the place where the third 
that is scattered to the winds is found”—1.e., as regards the 
subject-matter, of those who are to be found among the dis- 
persion. The binding up into the 5'533, “the corners or ends 
of the garment” (cf. Jer. ii. 34), denotes the preservation of 
the few, who are gathered together out of the whole of those 
who are dispersed among the heathen; cf. 1 Sam. xxv. 29; 
Ezek. xvi. 8. But even of these few He shall still cast some 
into the fire, and consume them. Consequently those who are 
gathered together out of exile are not all to be preserved, but 
are still to be sifted by fire, in which process a part is con- 
sumed. This image does not refer to those who remain behind 
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in the land, when the nation is led away captive to Babylon 
(Theodoret, Grotius, and others), but, as Ephrem the Syrian 
and Jerome saw, to those who were saved from Babylon, and 
to their further destiny, as is already clear from the OW, rightly 
understood. The meaning of the last clause of ver. 4 is dis- 
puted ; in it, as in the final clause of ver. 2, the symbolical 
representation passes over into the announcement of the thing 
itself. 9319, which Ewald would arbitrarily alter into ‘299, 
cannot, with Hiavernick, be referred to WNT FINN, because 
this yields a very forced sense, but relates to the whole act 
described in vers. 3 and 4: that a portion thereof is rescued 
and preserved, and yet of this portion many are consumed by 
fire—from that a fire shall go forth over the whole house of 
Israe]. This fire is explained by almost all expositors, from 
Theodoret and Jerome onwards, of the penal judgments which 
were inflicted after the exile upon the Jews, which reached their 
culminating point in the siege and destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, and which still continue in their dispersion 
throughout the whole world. But this view, as Kliefoth has 
already remarked, is not only in decided antagonism to the in- 
tention of the text, but it is, moreover, altogether impossible to 
see how a judgment of extermination for all Israel can be 
deduced from the fact that a small number of the Israelites, 
who are scattered to the winds, is saved, and that of those who 
are saved a part is still consumed with fire. From thence 
there can only come forth a fire of purification for the whole of 
Israel, through which the remnant, as Isaiah had already pre- 
dicted (vi. 12 sqq.), is converted into a holy seed. In the last 
clause, consuming by fire is not referred to. The fire, how- 
ever, has not merely a destructive, but also a cleansing, purify- 
ing, and quickening power. To kindle such a fire on earth 
did Christ come (Luke xii. 49), and from Him the same goes 
out over the whole house of Israel. This view, for which 
Kliefoth has already rightly decided, receives a confirmation 
through ch. vi. 8-10, where is announced the conversion of the 
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remnant of those Israelites who had been dispersed among the 
nations. 

So far the symbolical acts. Before, however, we pass on to 
the explanation of the following oracle, we must still briefly 
touch the question, whether these acts were undertaken and 
performed by the prophet in the world of external reality, or 
whether they were occurrences only internally real, which 
Ezekiel experienced in spirit—ie. in an ecstatic condition —. 
and afterwards communicated to the people. Amongst modern 
expositors, Kliefoth has defended the former view, and has 
adduced the following considerations in support: A significant 
act, and yet also a silent, leisurely one, must be performed, that 
it may show something to those who behold it. Nor is the case 
such, as Hitzig supposes, that it would have been impossible to 
carry out what had been required of the prophet in ch. iv. 
1-17. It had, indeed, its difficulty; but God sometimes re- 
quires from His servants what is difficult, althongh He also 
helps them to the performance of it. So here He will make it 
easy for the prophet to recline, by binding him (iv. 8). “In 
the sign, this certainly was kept in view, that it should be per- 
formed; and it, moreover, was performed, although the text, 
in a manner quite intelligible with reference to an act com- 
manded by God, does not expressly state it.” For these latter 
assertions, however, there is anything but convincing proof. 
The matter is not so simple as Kliefoth supposes, although we 
are at one with him in this, that neither the difficulty of 
carrying out what was commanded in the world of external 
reality, nor the non-mention of the actual performance, furnishes 
sufficient grounds for the supposition of merely internal, spiritual 
occurrences. We also are of opinion that very many of the 
symbolical acts of the prophets were undertaken and performed 
in the external world, and that this supposition, as that which 
corresponds most fully with the literal meaning of the words, is 
on each occasion the most obvions, and is to be firmly adhered 
to, unless there can be good grounds for the opposite view. In 
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the case now before us, we have first to take into consideration 
that the oracle which enjoins these symbolical acts on Ezekiel 
stands in close connection, both as to time and place, with the 
inanguration of Ezekiel to the prophetic office. The hand of 
the Lord comes upon him at the same place, where the con- 
cluding word at his call was addressed to him (the DY, iti. 22, 
points back to OY in iii. 15); and the circumstance that Ezekiel 
found himself still on the same spot to which he had been 
transported by the Spirit of God (iti. 14), shows that the new 
revelation, which he here still received, followed very soon, if 
not immediately, after his consecration to the office of prophet. 
Then, upon the occasion of this divine revelation, he is again, 
as at his consecration, transported into an ecstatic condition, as 
is clear not only from the formula, “the hand of the Lord 
came upon me,” which in our book always has this signification, 
but also most undoubtedly from this, that he again sees the 
glory of Jehovah in the same mauner as he had seen it in ch. i. 
—viz. when in an ecstatic condition. But if this were an 
ecstatic vision, it is obvious that the acts also which the divine 
appearance imposed upon him must be regarded as ecstatic 
occurrences ; since the assertion that every significant act must 
be performed, in order that something may be shown to those 
who witness it, is fundamentally insufficient for the proof that 
this act must fall within the domain of the earthly world of 
sense, because the occurrences related in ch. viii.—xi. are viewed 
even by Kliefoth himself as purely internal events. As decisive, 
however, for the purely internal character of the symbolical acts 
under consideration (ch. iv. and v.), is the circumstance that 
the supposition of Ezekiel having, in his own house, actually 
lain 390 days upon his left, and then, again, 40 days upon his 
right side without turning, stands in irreconcilable contradiction 
with the fact that he, according to ch. viii. 1 sqq., was carried 
away in ecstasy to Jerusalem, there to behold in the temple the 
monstrosities of Israel’s idolatry and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. For the proof of this, see the introduction to ch. viii. 
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Vers. 5-17. Tue Divine WorD WHICH EXPLAINS THE 
SyYsIBOLICAL Sens, in which the judgment that is announced 
is laid down as to its canse (5-9) and as to its nature (10-17). 
—Ver. 5. Thus says the Lord Jehovah: This Jerusalem have I 
placed in the midst of the nations, and raised about her the countries. 
Ver. 6. But in wickedness she resisted my laws more than the 
nations, and my statutes more than the countries which are round 
about her ; for they rejected my laws, and did not walk in my statutes. 
Ver. 7. Therefore thus says the Lord Jehovah: Because ye have 
raged more than the nations round about you, and have not walked 
in my statutes, and have not obeyed my laws, and have not done 
even according to the laws of the nations which are round about 
you; Ver. 8. Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Lo, F, even 
I, shall be against thee, and will perform judgments in thy midst 
before the eyes of the nations. Ver. 9. And I will do unto thee 
what I have never done, nor will again do in like manner, on 
account of all thine abominations. 

‘ty ONt, not “ this is Jerusalem,” i.e. this is the destiny of 
Jerusalem (Havernick), but “this Jerusalem” (Hitzig); nix 
is placed before the noun in the sense of iste, as in Ex. xxvii. 1; 
cf. Ewald, § 293. To place the culpability of Jerusalem in 
its proper prominence, the censure of her sinful conduct opens 
with the mention of the exalted position which God had assigned 
her upon earth. Jerusalem is described in ver. 5 as forming the 
central point of the earth: this is done, however, neither in an 
external, geographical (Hitzig), nor in a purely typical sense, 
as the city that is blessed more than any other (Calvin, Haver- 
nick), but in a historical sense, in so far as “ God’s people and 
city actually stand in the central point of the God-directed 
world-development and its movements” (Kliefoth); or, in 
relation to the history of salvation, as the city in which God 
hath set up His throne of grace, from which shall go forth the 
law and the statutes for all nations, in order that the salvation 
of the whole world may be accomplished (Isa. ii. 2 sqq.; Mic. 
iv. 1sqq.). But instead of keeping the laws and statutes of 
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the Lord, Jerusalem has, on the contrary, turned to do wicked- 
ness more than the heathen nations in all the lands round about 
(7797, cum aceusat. object., “to act rebelliously towards”). 
Here we may not quote Rom. ii. 12, 14 against this, as if the 
heathen, who did not know the law of God, did not also trans- 
gress the same, but sinned dvds; for the sinning dvipos, 
of which the apostle speaks, is really a transgression of the 
law written on the heart of the heathen. With 129, in ver. 7, 
the penal threatening is introduced; but before the punishment 
is laid down, the correspondence between guilt and punishment 
is brought forward more prominently by repeatedly placing in 
juxtaposition the godless conduct of the rebellious city. 03200 
is infinitive, from }07, a secondary form j}57, in the sense of 
non, “to rage,” ie. to rebel against God; cf. Ps. ii. 1. The 
last clause of ver. 7 contains a climax: “ Aud ye have not even 
acted according to the laws of the heathen.” This is not in any 
real contradiction to ch. xi. 12 (where it is made a subject of 
reproach to the Israelites that they have acted according to the 
laws of the heathen), so that we would be obliged, with Ewald 
and Hitzig, to expunge the xd in the verse before us, because 
wanting in the Peshito and several Hebrew manuscripts. 
Even in these latter, it has only been omitted to avoid the sup- 
posed contradiction with xi. 12. The solution of the apparent 
contradiction lies in the double meaning of the DYan ‘Havin. 
The heathen had laws which were opposed to those of God, 
bnt also such as were rooted in the law of God written upon 
their hearts. Obedience to the latter was good and praise- 
worthy; to the former, wicked and objectionable. Israel, which 
hated the law of God, followed the wicked and sinful laws of the 
heathen, and neglected to observe their goodlaws. The passage 
before us is to be judged by Jer. ii. 10, 11, to which Raschi 
had already made reference.’ In ver. 8 the announcement of 

1 Coccejus had already well remarked on ch. xi. 12: ‘‘ Haee probe con- 


cordant. Imitabantur Judaet gentiles vel fovendo opiniones gentiles, vel etiam 
assumendo ritus et sacra gentilium. Sed non faciebant ut gentes, quae integre 
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the punishment, interrupted by the repeated mention of the 
cause, is again resumed with the words ‘0 72 12. Since Jeru- 
salem has acted worse than the heathen, God will execute His 
judgments upon her before the eyes of the heathen. Obey nvy 
or DEY NYY (vers. 10,15, ch. xi. 9, xvi. 41, etc.), “ to accom- 
plish or execute judgments,” is used in Ex. xii. 12 and Num. 
xxxill, 4 of the judgments which God suspended over Egypt. 
The punishment to be suspended shall be so great and heavy, 
that the like has never happened before, nor will ever happen 
again. These words do not require us either to refer the 
threatening, with Coccejus, to the last destruction of Jerusalem, 
which was marked by greater severity than the earlier one, or 
to suppose, with Hiivernick, that the prophet’s look is directed 
to both the periods of Israel’s punishment—the times of the 
Babylonian and Roman calamity together. Both suppositions 
are irreconcilable with the words, as these can only be referred 
to the first impending penal judgment of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. This was, so far, more severe than any previous 
or subsequent one, inasmuch as by it the existence of the people 
of God was for a time suspended, while that Jerusalem and 
Israel, which were destroyed and annihilated by the Romans, 
were no longer the people of God, inasmuch as the latter con- 
sisted at that time of the Christian community, which was not 
affected by that catastrophe (Kliefoth). 

Vers. 10-17. Further execution of this threat.—Ver. 10. 
Therefore shall fathers devour their children in thy midst, and 
children shall devour their fathers: and I will exercise judgments 
upon thee, and disperse all thy remnant to the winds. Ver. 11. 
Therefore, as I live, is the declaration of the Lord Jehovah, 
Verily, because thou hast polluted my sanctuary with all thine 
abominations and all thy crimes, so shall I take away mine 
eye without mercy, and will not spare. Ver. 12. A third of 
thee shall die by the pestilence, and perish by hunger in thy 


dits suis serviebant. Nam Israelitae nomine Dei abutcbantur et ipsius populus 
vidert volebant.” 
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midst; and the third part shall fall by the sword about thee; 
and the third part will I scatter to all the winds; and will draw 
out the sword after them. Ver.13. And my anger shall be fulfilled, 
and I will cool my wrath against them, and will take vengeance. 
And they shall experience that I, Jehovah, have spoken in my 
zeal, when I accomplish my wrath upon them. Ver. 14. And I 
will make thee a desolation and a mockery among the nations 
which are round about thee, before the eyes of every passer-by. 
Ver. 15. And tt shall be a mockery and a scorn, a warning and 
a terror for the nations round about thee, when I exercise my 
judgments upon thee in anger and wrath and in grievous visita- 
tions. I, Jehovah, have said it. Ver.16. When I send against 
thee the evil arrows of hunger, which minister to destruction, 
which I shall send to destroy you; for hunger shall I heap upon 
you, and shall break to you the staff of bread: Ver. 17. And I 
shall send hunger upon you, and evil beasts, which shall make 
thee childless ; and pestilence and blood shall pass over thee; and 
the sword will I bring upon thee. I, Jehovah, have spoken it.— 
As a proof of the unheard-of severity of the judgment, there is 
immediately mentioned in ver. 10 a most horrible circumstance, 
which had been already predicted by Moses (Lev. xxvi. 29; 
Deut. xxviii. 53) as that which should happen to the people when 
hard pressed by the enemy, viz. a famine so dreadful, during 
the siege of Jerusalem, that parents would eat their children, 
and children their parents; and after the capture of the city, 
the dispersion of those who remained “ to all the winds, ¢.e. to 
all quarters of the world.” This is described more minutely, as 
an appendix to the symbolical act in vers. 1 and 2, in vers. 11 
and 12, with a solemn oath, and with repeated and prominent 
mention of the sins which have drawn down such chastisements. 
As sin, is mentioned the pollution of the temple by idolatrous 
abominations, which are described in detail in ch. viii. The 
YUN, which is variously understood by the old translators (for 
which some Codices offer the explanatory correction ytiy), is 
to be explained, after Job xxxvi. 7, of the “turning away of the 
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eye,” and the *Y following as the object ; while Dinn-Na, “ that 
it feel no compassion,” is interjected between the verb and its 
object with the adverbial signification of “ mercilessly.” Yor 
that the words pynn xd are adverbially subordinate to 3738, 
distinctly appears from the correspondence—indicated by *3$ DN 
—between JUS and Pion x5. Moreover, the thought, “Jehovah 
will mercilessly withdraw His care for the people,” is not to be 
termed “feeble” in connection with what follows; nor is the 
contrast, which is indicated in the clause 2872, lost, as Hiver- 
nick supposes. *28702 does not require 333 to be understood of 
a positive act, which would correspond to the desecration of the 
sanctuary. This is shown by the last clause of the verse. The 
withdrawal without merey of the divine providence is, besides, 
in reality, equivalent to complete devotion to destruction, as it 
is particnlarized in ver. 12. For ver. 12 see on vers. 1 and 2. 
By carrying out the threatened division of the people into three 
parts, the wrath of God is to be fulfilled, 7.2. the full measure 
of the divine wrath upon the people is to be exhausted (cf. 7, 8), 
and God is to appear and “cool” His anger. 27) M20, “ sedavit 
iram,” occurs again in xvi. 42, xxi. 22, xxiv. 13. ‘noma, 
Hithpael, pausal form for ‘M22, “se consolari,” “to procure 
satisfaction by revenge;” cf. Isa. i. 24, and for the thing, 
Deut. xxviii. 63. In ver. 14sqq. the discourse turns again 
from the people to the city of Jerusalem. It is to become a 
wilderness, as was already threatened in Lev. xxvi. 31 and 33 
to the cities of Israel, and thereby a “ mockery ” to all nations, 
in the manner described in Deut. xxix. 23 sq. mown, in ver. 15, 
is not to be changed, after the LX X., Vulgate, and some mss., 
into the second person; but Jerusalem is to be regarded as the 
subject which is to become the object of scorn and hatred, etc., 
when God accomplishes His judgments. D¥ is a warning- 
example. Among the judgments which are to overtake it, in 
ver. 16, hunger is again made specially prominent (cf. iv. 16); 
and first in ver. 17 are wild beasts, pestilence, blood, and 
sword added, and a quartette of judgments announced as in 
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xiv. 21. For pestilence and blood are comprehended together 
as aunity by means of the predicate. Their connection is to 
be understood according to xiv. 19, and the number four is sig- 
nificant, as in xiv. 21; Jer. xv. 3sqq. For more minute details 
as to the meaning, see on xiv. 21. The evil arrows point back 
to Deut. xxxii. 23; the evil beasts, to Lev. xxiv. 22 and Deut. 
xxxil, 24.sqq. ‘To produce an impression, the prophet heaps his 
words together. Unum ejus consilium fuit penetrare in animos 
populi quasi lapideos et ferreos. Hee igitur est ratio, cur hic tanta 
varietate utatur et exornet suam doctrinam variis figuris (Calvin). 


CHAP. VI. THE JUDGMENT UPON THE IDOLATROUS PLACES, 
AND ON THE IDOL-WORSHIPPERS. 


To God’s address in vers. 5-17, explaining the signs in 
ch. iv. 1-5, are appended in ch. vi. and vii. two additional 
oracles, which present a further development of the contents of 
these signs, the judgment portrayed by them in its extent and 
greatness. In ch. vi. there is announced, in the first section, to 
the idolatrous places, and on their account to the land, desola- 
tion, and to the idolaters, destruction (vers. 3-7) ; and to this is 
added the prospect of a remnant of the people, who are dis- 
persed among the heathen, coming to be converted to the Lord 
(vers. 8-10). In the second section the necessity and terrible 
character of the impending judgment is repeatedly described at 
length as an appendix to vers. 12, 14 (vers. 11-14). 

Vers. 1-7. The desolation of the land, and destruction of the 
idolaters.—Ver. 1. And the word of the Lord came to me, say- 
ing: Ver. 2. Son of man, turn thy face towards the mountains 
of Israel, and prophesy against them. Ver. 3. And say, Ye 
mountains of Israel, hear the word of the Lord Jehovah: Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah to the mountains, and to the hills, to the 
valleys, and to the low grounds, Behold, I bring the sword upon 
you, and destroy your high places. Ver. 4. Your altars shall be 
made desolate, and your sun-pillars shall be broken ; and I shall 
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make your slain fall in the presence of your idols. Ver. 5. And 
I will lay the corpses of the children of Israel before their idols, 
and will scatter your bones round about your altars. Ver. 6. In 
all your dwellings shall the cities be made desolate, and the high 
places waste ; that your altars may be desolate and waste, and your 
idols broken and destroyed, and your sun-pillars hewn down, and 
the works of your hands exterminated. Ver. 7. And the slain 
will fall in your midst ; that you may know that I am Jehovah.— 
With ver. 1 cf. iii. 16. The prophet is to prophesy against 
the mountains of Israel. That the mountains are mentioned 
(ver. 2) as pars pro toto, is seen from ver. 3, when to the moun- 
tains and hills are added also the valleys and low grounds, as 
the places where idolatry was specially practised; cf. Hos. iv. 
13; Jer. ii. 20, iii. 6; see on Hos. Zc. and Deut. xii. 2, D'P*5S, 
in the older writings, denotes the “river channels,” “ the beds 
of the stream;” but Ezekiel uses the word as equivalent to 
valley, i.e. oma, a valley with a brook or stream, like the Arabic 
wady. &'2, properly “deepening,” “the deep ground,” “the 
deep valley;” on the form Nitsa, cf. Ewald, § 186da. The 
juxtaposition of mountains and hills, of valleys and low 
grounds, occurs again in xxxvi. 4, 6, and xxxv. 8; the opposi- 
tion between mountains and valleys also, in xxsxii. 5, 6, and 
xxxiv. 13. The valleys are to be conceived of as furnished 
with trees and groves, under the shadow of which the worship of 
Astarte especially was practised; see on ver.15. On the moun- 
tains and in the valleys were sanctuaries erected to Baal and 
Astarte. The announcement of their destruction is appended 
to the threatening in Lev. xxvi. 30, which Ezekiel takes up 
and describes at greater length. Beside the nina, the places of 
sacrifice and worship, and the 5°9M, pillars or statues of Baal, 
dedicated to him as the sun-god, he names also the altars, 
which, in Lev. /.c. and other places, are comprehended along 
with the nip; see on Lev. xxvi. 30 and 1 Kings iii. 3. With 
the destruction of the idol temples, altars, and statues, the idol- 
worshippers are also to be smitten, so as to fall down in the 
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presence of their idols) The fundamental meaning of thie 
word midabs, “idols,” borrowed from Lev. Jc. and frequently 
employed by Ezekiel, is uncertain; signifying either “ logs of 
wood,” from ba, “to roll” (Gesen.), or séercorei, from On 
“dung;” not “monuments of stone” (Hivernick). Ver. 5a 
is taken quite literally from Lev. xxvi. 30b. The ignominy of 
the destruction is heightened by the bones of the slain idolaters 
being scattered round about the idol altars. In order that the 
idolatry may be entirely rooted out, the cities throughout the 
whole land, and all the high places, are to be devastated, ver. 6. 
The forms 732°n and 3DUN' are probably not to be derived 
from onw (Ewald, § 1380), but to be referred back to a stem- 
form OW, with the signification of DW, the existence of which 
appears certain from the old name iO’ in Ps. Ixviii. and else- 
where. The Xin 1wx' is certainly only mater lectionis. In 
ver. 7, the singular bbn stands as indefinitely general. The 
thought, “slain will fall in your midst,” involves the idea that 
not all the people will fall, but that there will survive some who 
are saved, and prepares for what follows. The falling of the 
slain—the idolaters with their idols—leads to the recognition 
of Jehovah as the omnipotent God, and to conversion to Him. 
Vers. 8-10. The survivors shall go away into banishment 
amongst the heathen, and shall remember the word of the Lord 
that will have been fulfilled.—Ver. 8. But I shall preserve a rem- 
nant, in that there shall be to you some who have escaped the sword 
among the nations, when ye shall be dispersed among the lands. 
Ver. 9. And those of you who have escaped, will make mention of 
me among the nations whither they are led captive, when I have 
broken to me their whorish heart, which had departed from me, 
and their eyes, which went a whoring after their idols: and they 
shall loathe themselves because of the evil which they have done in 
reference to all their abominations. Ver. 10. And ye shall know 
that 1 am Jehovah. Not in vain have I spoken this evil to you.— 
~nin, superstites facere, “to make or preserve survivors.” The 
connection with ‘0 niv73 is analogous to the construction of 
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‘nit, in the sense of “ giving a superabundance,” with 3 rei, 
Deut. xxviii. 11 and xxx. 9, and is not to be rejected, with 
Ewald and Hitzig, as inadmissible. For mij is supported by 
the old versions, and the change of ‘manim into 7731), which 
would have to be referred to ver. 7, is in opposition to the two- 
fold repetition of the 17) 38 °D OAY™ YT), vers. 10 and 14, 
as this repetition shows that the thought in ver. 7 is different 
from that in 17, 21, not “they shall know that Jehovah has 
spoken,” but “they shall know that He who has done this is 
Jehovah, the God of Israel.” The preservation of a remnant 
will be shown in this, that they shall have some who have 
escaped the sword. DIN is infin. Niph. with a plural form 
of the suffix, as occurs elsewhere only with the plural ending 
ni of nouns, while Ezekiel has extended it to the ni of the 
infinitive of nS verbs; cf. xvi. 31, and Ewald, § 2595. The 
remembrance of Jehovah (ver. 9) is the commencement of 
conversion to Him. ‘W8 before ‘A722 is not to be connected 
as relative pronoun with oad, but is a conjunction, though not 
used conditionally, “if,” asin Lev. iv. 22, Deut. xi. 27, and else- 
where, but of time, dre, “when,” as Deut. xi. 6 and 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 20, and ‘M3¥) in the signification of the futur. exact. 
The Niphal arp) here is not to be taken as passive, but middle, 
sibi frangere, i.e. nad, poenitentia conterere animum eorum ut ad 
ipsum (Deum) redeant (Maurer, Havernick). Besides the heart, 
the eyes also are mentioned, which God is to smite, as the 
external senses which allure the heart to whoredom. 82 cor- 
responds to 13" at the beginning of the verse. typ, the Tater 
form for yp, “to feel a loathing,” Aiphil, “to be filled with 
loathing ;” cf. Job x. 1 with 2 object., “in (on) their D3, 
faces,” t.e. their persons or themselves: so also in xx. 43, 
xxxvi. 31. nin DN, in allusion to the evil things ; ‘ayincbab, in 
reference to all their abominations. This fruit, which is pro- 
duced by chastisement, namely, that the idolaters are inspired 
with loathing for themselves, and led to the knowledge of Jeho 
vah, will furnish the proof that God has not spoken in vain. 
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Vers. 11-14. The punishment is just and well deserved. 
Ver. 11. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Smite with thy hand, 
and stamp with thy foot, and say, Woe on all the wicked abomi- 
nations of the house of Israel! that they must perish by sword, 
hunger, and pestilence. Ver. 12. He that is afar off will die by 
the pestilence ; and he that is near at hand shall fall by the sword ; 
and he who survives and ts preserved will die of hunger: and I 
shall accomplish my wrath upon them. Ver. 13. And ye shall 
know that I am Jehovah, when your slain lie in the midst of your 
idols round about your aliars, on every high hill, upon all the 
summits of the mountains, and under every green tree, and under 
every thick-leaved terebinth, on the places where they brought their 
pleasant incense to all their idols. Ver. 14. And I will stretch 
out my hand against them, and make the land waste and desolate 
more than the wilderness of Diblath, in all their dwellings: so 
shall ye know that I am Jehovah—Through clapping of the 
hands and stamping of the feet—the gestures which indicate 
violent excitement—the prophet is to make known the dis- 
pleasure of Jehovah at the horrible idolatry of the people, 
and thereby make manifest that the penal judgment is well 
deserved. 1822 37 is in xxi. 19 expressed more distinctly by 
4D ON A240, “to strike one hand against the other,” ze “to 
clap the hands;” cf. Num. xxiv. 10. M8, an exclamation of 
lamentation, occurring only here and in xxi. 20. "WY, ver. 11, 
is a conjunction, “at.” Their abominations are so wicked, that 
they must be exterminated on account of them. This is spe- 
cially mentioned in ver.12. No one will escape the judgment: 
he who is far removed from its scene as little as he who is close 
at hand; while he who escapes the pestilence and the sword is 
to perish of hunger. 8¥2, servatus, preserved, as in Isa. xlix. 6. 
The signification “ besieged” (LXX., Vulgate, Targum, etc.), 
Hitzig can only maintain by arbitrarily expunging INUIT as a 
gloss. On ver. 124, cf. v. 13; on 13a, ef. ver. 5; and on 138, 
ef. ver. 8, and Hos. iv. 13; Jer. ii. 20, iit. 6; Deut. xii. 2. 
‘arrba by, according to later usage, for ‘gxrbp Sy, ny mm, used 
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in the Pentatench of sacrifices pleasing to God, is here trans- 
ferred to idol sacrifices; see on Lev. i. 9 and Gen. viil. 21. 
On account of the prevalence of idolatry in all parts, God will 
make the land entirely desolate. The union of nevi nony 
serves to strengthen the idea; cf. xxxiil. 8 sqq., xxxv. 3. The 
words manda 7a122 are obscure, either “in the wilderness 
towards Diblath” (even to Diblath), or “ more than the wilder- 
ness of Diblath” (72 of comparison). There is no doubt that 
mnbaa is a nom. prop.; cf. the name of the city pindaa in Jer. 
xlviii, 22; Num. xxxiiit. 46. The second acceptation of the 
words is more probable than the first. For, if 73789 is the 
terminus a quo, and mnea the terminus ad quem of the extent of 
the Jand, then must 12729 be punctuated not only as status 
absolut., but it must also have the article; because a definite 
wilderness—that, namely, of Arabia—is meant. The omission 
of the article cannot be justified by reference to xxi. 3 or to 
Ps. Ixxv. 7 (Hitzig, Ewald), because both passages contain 
general designations of the quarters of the world, with which 
the article is always omitted. In the next place, no Didla can 
be pointed out in the north; and the change of Diblatha into 
Ribla, already proposed by Jerome, and more recently brought 
forward again by J. D. Michaelis, has not only against it the 
authority of all the old versions, but also the circumstance that 
the Aibla mentioned in 2 Kings xxiii. 33 did not form the 
northern boundary of Palestine, but lay on the other side of it, 
iu the land of Hamath; while the nga, named in Num. xxxiv. 
11, is a place on the eastern boundary to the north of the Sea 
of Gennesareth, which would, moreover, be inappropriate as a 
designation of the northern boundary. Finally, the extent of 
the land from the south to the north is constantly expressed in 
a different way; cf. Num. xiii, 21 (xxxiv. 8); Josh. xiii. 5; 
1 Kings viii. 65; 2 Kings xiv. 65; Amos vi. 14; 1 Chron. 
xiii, 5; 2 Chron. vii. 8; and even by Ezekiel himself (xlviii. 1) 
npn Nia is named as the boundary on the north. The form 
nna is similar to 729M for 439A, although the name is hardly 
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to be explained, with Hiivernick, as an appellation, after the 
Arabic (20, calamitas, exitium. The wilderness of Diblah is 


unknown. With ‘1 °D 491" the discourse is rounded of in 
returning to the beginning of ver. 13, while the thoughts in 
vers. 13 and 14 are only a variation of vers. 4-7. 


CHAP. VII. THE OVERTHROW OF ISRAEL. 


The second “ word of God,” contained in this chapter, com- 
pletes the announcement of judgment upon Jerusalem and 
Judah, by expanding the thought, that the end will come 
both quickly and inevitably upon the land and people. This 
word is divided into two unequal sections, by the repetition of 
the phrase, “Thus saith Adonai Jehovah” (vers. 2 and 5). 
In the first of these sections the theme is given in short, expres- 
sive, and monotonous clauses; namely, the end is drawing nigh, 
for God will judge Israel without mercy according to its 
abominations. The second section (vers. 5-27) is arranged in 
four strophes, and contains, in a form resembling the lamenta- 
tion in chap. xix., a more minute description of the end predicted. 

Vers. 1-4. The end cometh.—Ver. 1. And the word of Jeho- 
vah came to me thus: Ver. 2. And thou, son of man, thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah: An end to the land of Israel! the end cometh 
upon the four borders of the land. Ver. 3. Now (cometh) the 
end upon thee, and I shall send my wrath upon thee, and judge 
thee according to thy ways, and bring upon thee all thine abomi- 
nations. Ver.4. And my eye shall not look with pity upon thee, 
and I shall not spare, but bring thy ways upon thee; and thy 
abominations shall be in the midst of thee, that ye may know that 
Lam Jehovah.—ihy), with the copula, connects this word of 
God with the preceding one, and shows it to be a continuation. 
It commences with an emphatic utterance of the thought, that 
the end is coming to the land of Israel, ze. to the kingdom of 
Judah, with its capital Jerusalem. Desecrated as it has been 
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by the abominations of its inhabitants, it will cease to be the 
land of God’s people Israel. ‘ nN? (to the land of Israel) 
is not to be taken with WX 13 (thus saith the Lord) in opposi- 
tion to the accents, but is connected with 7? (an end), as in 
the Targ. and Vulgate, and is placed first for the sake of greater 
emphasis. In the construction, compare Job vi. 14. Aya 
y787 i223 is limited by the parallelism to the four extremities 
of the land of Israel. It is used elsewhere for the whole earth 
(Isa. xi. 12). The Chetib ny21¥ is placed, in opposition to the 
ordinary rule, before a noun in the feminine gender. The 
Keri gives the regular construction (vid. Ewald, § 267c). In 
ver. 8 the end is explained to be awrathful judgment. “Give 
(iN3) thine abominations upon thee ;” 7.e. send the consequences, 
inflict punishment for them. The same thought is expressed 
in the phrase, “thine abominations shall be in the midst of 
thee ;” in other words, they would discern them in the punish- 
ments which the abominations would bring in their train. For 
ver. 4a compare ch. v. 11. 

Vers. 5-27. The execution of the judgment announced in 
vers, 2-4, arranged in four strophes: vers. 5-9, 10-14, 15-22, 
23-27.—The jirst strophe depicts the end as a terrible calamity, 
and as near at hand. Vers. 3 and 4 are repeated as a refrain 
in vers. 8 and 9, with slight modifications, Ver. 5. Thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah: Misfortune, a singular misfortune, behold, it 
cometh. Ver. 6. End cometh: there cometh the end; it waketh 
upon thee ; behold, it cometh. Ver. 7. The fate cometh upon thee, 
inhabitants of the land: the time cometh, the day is near ; tumult 
and not joy upon the mountains. Ver. 8. Now speedily will I 
pour out my fury upon thee, and accomplish mine anger on 
thee ; and judge thee according to thy ways, and bring upon thee 
all thine abominations. Ver. 9. My eye shall not look with 
pity upon thee, and I shall not spare ; according to thy ways will 
TI bring it upon thee, and thy abominations shall be in the midst 
of thee, that ye may know that I, Jehovah, am smiting.—Misfor- 
tune of a singular kind shall come. M3 is made more emphatic 
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by YT NOX, in which NN is placed first for the sake of 
emphasis, in the sense of wnicus, singularis; a calamity singular 
(unique) of its kind, such as never had occurred before (cf. 
ch. v. 9). In ver. 6 the poetical *p, it (the end) waketh 
upon thee, is suggested by the paronomasia with 7po. The 
force of the words is weakened by supplying Jehovah as the 
subject to P41, in opposition to the context. And it will not 
do to supply 797 (evil) from ver. 5 as the subject to M82 727 
(behold, it cometh). 82 is construed impersonally : It cometh, 
namely, every dreadful thing which the end brings with it. 
The meaning of tz‘phiréhis doubtful. The only other passage 
in which it occurs is Isa. xxviii. 5, where it is used in the sense 
of diadem or crown, which is altogether unsuitable here. Raschi 
has therefore had recourse to the Syriac and Chaldee 875¥, 
aurora, tempus matutinum, and Hiavernick has explained it 
accordingly, “the dawn of an evil day.” But the dawn is 
never used as a symbol or omen of misfortune, not even in 
Joel ii. 2, but solely as the sign of the bursting forth of light 
or of salvation. Abarbanel was on the right track when he 
started from the radical meaning of “®¥, to twist, aud taking 
te*phiréh in the sense of orbis, ordo, or periodical return, under- 
stood it as probably denoting rerum fatique vicissitudinem in 
orbem redeuntem (Ges. Thes. p. 1188). But it has been justly 
observed, that the rendering succession, or periodical return, 
can only give a forced sense in ver. 10. Winer has given a 
better rendering, viz. fatum, malum fatale, fate or destiny, for 
which he refers to the Arabic p » oy intortum, then fatum haud 
mutandum inevitabile. Different explanations have also been 
given of 097 7). But the opinion that it is synonymous with 
31, the joyous vintage cry (Jer. xxv. 30; Isa. xvi. 10), is a 
more probable one than that it is an unusual form of “in, 
splendor, gloria. So much at any rate is obvious from the 
context, that the hapax legomenon i is the antithesis of 
mpm, tumult, or the noise of war. The shouting of the 
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mountains, is shouting, a rejoicing upon the mountains. 21722, 
from the immediate vicinity, in a temporal not a local sense, 
as in Deut. xxxii. 17 (=immediately). For 4&8 nbz, see ch. 
vi. 12. The remainder of the strophe (vers. 8b and 9) is a 
repetition of vers. 3 and 4; but 729 is added in the last clause. 
They shall learn that it is Jehovah who smites. This thought 
is expanded in the following strophe. 

Vers. 10-14. Second strophe.—Ver. 10. Behold the day, be- 
hold, it cometh ; the fate springeth up; the rod sprouteth; the pride 
blossometh. Ver. 11. The violence riseth up as the rod of evil: 
nothing of them, nothing of their multitude, nothing of their 
crowd, and nothing glorious upon them. Ver. 12. The time 
cometh, the day approacheth : let not the buyer rejoice, and let not 
the seller trouble himself ; for wrath cometh upon the whole mul- 
titude thereof. Ver. 13. For the seller will not return to that 
which was sold, even though his life were still among the living: 
for the prophecy against its whole multitude will not turn back; and 
no one will strengthen himself as to his life through his iniquity. 
Ver. 14. They blow the trumpet and make everything ready ; but 
no one goeth into the battle: for my wrath cometh upon all their 
multitude.—The rod is already prepared ; nothing will be left of 
the ungodly. This is the leading thought of the strophe. The 
three clauses of ver. 10) are synonymous; but there is a grada- 
tion in the thought. The approaching fate springs up out of the 
earth (83), applied to the springing up of plants, as in 1 Kings 
v. 13; Isa. xi. 1, etc.); it sprouts as a rod, and flowers as 
pride. Matteh, the rod as an instrument of chastisement (Isa. 
x. 5). This rod is then called zédhon, pride, inasmuch as God 
makes use of a proud and violent people, namely the Chaldeans 
(Hab. i. 6 sqq.; Jer. 1. 31 seg.), to inflict the punishment. 
Sprouting and blossoming, which are generally used as figura- 
tive representations of fresh and joyous prosperity, denote here 
the vigorous growth of that power which is destined to inflict 
the punishment. Both chdémds (violence) and zddhén (pride) 
refer to the enemy who is to chastise Israel. The violence 
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which he employs rises up into the chastening rod of “ evil,” 
ze. of ungodly Israel. In ver. 118 the effect of the blow is 
described in short, broken sentences. The emotion apparent 
in the frequent repetition of > is intensified by the omission 
of the verb, which gives to the several clauses the character of 
exclamations. So far as the meaning is concerned, we have to 
insert 1 in thought, and to take 2 in a partitive sense: there 
will not be anything of them, ¢.e. nothing.will be left of them 
(the Israelites, or the inhabitants of the land). 5 (of them) 
is explained by the nouns which follow. finn and the dz. Aey. 
oni, plural of 09 or 725, both derivatives of 77, are so com- 
bined that ji0n signifies the tumultuous multitude of people, 
nen the multitude of possessions (like finn, Isa. lx. 2; Ps. 
xxxvii. 16, etc.). The meaning which Havernick assigns to 
hdmeh, viz. anxiety or trouble, is unsupported and inappro- 
priate. The da. dey. mI is not to be derived from 73, to 
lament, as the Rabbins affirm; or interpreted, as Kimchi—who 
adopts this derivation—maintains, on the ground of Jer. xvi. 
4 sqq., as signifying that, on account of the multitude of the 
dying, there will be no more lamentation for the dead. This 
leaves the Mappik in 7 unexplained. #3 is a derivative of a 


“@o 
root ™3; in Arabic, sli, elata fuit res, eminuit, magnificus fuit ; 


hence 73, res magnifica. When everything disappears in such 
a way as this, the joy occasioned by the acquisition of property, 
and the sorrow caused by its loss, will also pass away (ver. 12). 
The buyer will not rejoice in the property he has bought, for 
he will not be able to enjoy it; and the seller will not mourn 
that he has been obliged to part with his possession, for he 
would have lost it in any case.’ The wrath of God is kindled 
against their whole multitude; that is to say, the judgment 
falls equally upon ‘them all. The suffix in 7207 refers, as 


116 is a natural thing to rejoice in the purchase of property, and to 
mourn over its sale. But when slavery and captivity stare you in the face, 
rejuicing and mourning are equally absurd.” —JEROME. 
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Jerome has correctly shown, to the “land of Israel” (admath, 
Yisraél) in ver. 2, ae. to the inhabitants of the land. The 
words, “the seller will not return to what he has sold,” are to 
be explained from the legal regulations concerning the year of 
jubilee in Lev. xxv., according to which all landed property 
that had been sold was to revert to its original owner (or his 
heir), withont compensation, in the year of jubilee; so that he 
wonld then return to his mimkér (Lev. xxv. 14, 27, 28). 
Henceforth, however, this will take place no more, even if 
on, their (the sellers’) life, should be still alive (sc. at the 
time when the return to his property would take place, accord- 
ing to the regulations of the year of jubilee), because Israel 
will be banished from the land. The clause ‘7 o°n3 Wi is a 
conditional circumstantial clause. The seller will not return 
(ah %>) to his possession, because the prophecy concerning 
the whole multitude of the people will not return (2% n>), ie. 
will not turn back (for this meaning of aw, compare Isa. xlv. 
23, lv. 11). As 2" ND corresponds to the previous awh ND, 
so does FRiDT Po-ny jm to maiten-danby jinn in ver. 12. In the 
last clause of ver. 13, in'N is not to be taken with {313 in the 
sense of “in the iniquity of his life,” which makes the snffix in 
inva superfluous, but with *PiM, the Hithpael being construed 
with the accusative, “strengthen himself in his life.’ Whether 
these words also refer to the year of jubilee, as Hivernick 
supposes, inasmuch as the regulation that every one was to 
recover his property was founded upon the idea of the restitu- 
tion and re-creation of the theocracy, we may leave undecided ; 
since the thought is evidently simply this: ungodly Israel shall 
be deprived of its possession, because the wicked shall not 
obtain the strengthening of his life through his sin. This 
thought leads on to ver, 14, in which we have a description 
of the utter inability to offer any successful resistance to the 
enemy employed in executing the judgment. There is some 
difficulty connected with the word yipma, since the infin. ab- 
solute, which the form ¥iPA seems to indicate, cannot be con- 
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strued with either a preposition or the article. Even if the 
expression 3Y?N yipna in Jer. vi, 1 was floating before the mind 
of Ezekiel, and led to his employing the bold phrase Yipn3, this 
would not justify the use of the infinitive absolute with a pre- 
position and the article. yipA must be a substantive form, and 
denote not clangour, but the instrument used to sound an 
alarm, viz. the shdphdr (ch. xxxiii. 3). [29, an unusual form 
of the inf. abs. (see Josh. vii. 7), used in the place of the 
finite tense, and signifying to equip for war, as in Nah. ii. 4. 
bon, everything requisite for waging war. And no one goes 
into the battle, because the wrath of God turns against them 
(Lev. xxvi. 17), and smites them with despair (Deut. xxxii. 
30). 

Vers. 15-22. Third strophe. Thus will they fall into irre- 
sistible destrnction; even their silver and gold they will not 
rescue, but will cast it away as useless, and leave it for the 
enemy.—Ver. 15. The sword without, and pestilence and famine 
within: he who ts in the field will die by the sword; and famine 
and pestilence will devour him that is in the city. Ver. 16. And 
uf their escaped ones escape, they will be upon the mountains like 
the doves of the valleys, all moaning, every one for his iniquity. 
Ver. 17. All hands will become feeble, and all knees flow with 
water. Ver. 18. They will gird themselves with sackcloth, and 
terrors will cover them; on all faces there will be shame, and 
baldness on all their heads. Ver. 19. They will throw their 
stluer into the streets, and their gold will be as filth to them. 
Their silver and their gold will not be able to rescue them in the 
day of Jehovah's wrath ; they will not satisfy their souls there- 
with, nor fill their stomachs thereby, for it was to them a stum- 
bling-block to guilt. Ver. 20. And His beautiful ornament, they 
used tt for pride; and their abominable images, their abomina- 
tions they made thereof: therefore I make it filth to them. Ver. 
21. And I shall give it into the hand of foreigners for prey, and 
to the wicked of the earth for spoil, that they may defile it. Ver. 
22. I shall turn my face from them, that they defile my treasure ; 
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and oppressors shall come upon it and defile it.—The chastise- 
ment of God penetrates everywhere (ver. 15 compare with 
ch. v. 12); even flight to the mountains, that are inaccessible 
to the foe (compare 1 Mace. ii. 28; Matt. xxiv. 16), will only 
bring misery. Those who have fled to the mountains will coo 
—i.e. mourn, moan—like the doves of the valleys, which (as 
Bochart has correctly interpreted the simile in his Hieroz. IL. 
p- 546, ed. Ros.), “ when alarmed by the bird-catcher or the 
hawk, are obliged to forsake their natural abode, and fly else- 
where to save their lives. The mountain doves are contrasted 
with those of the valleys, as wild with tame.” In nivh pbs the 
figure and the fact are fused together. The words actually re- 
late to the men who have fled; whereas the gender of ninh is 
niade to agree with that of 272. The cooing of doves was 
regarded by the ancients as a moan (idgdh), a mournful note 
(for proofs, see Gesen. on Isa. xxxviii. 14); for which Ezekiel 
uses the still stronger expression hdmdh fremere, to howl or 
growl (cf. Isa. lix. 11). The low moaning has reference to 
their iniquity, the punishment of which they are enduring. 
When the judgment bursts upon them, they will all (not 
merely those who have escaped, but the whole nation) be over- 
whelmed with terror, shame, and suffering. The words, “all 
knees flow with water” (for hdlak in this sense, compare Joel 
iv. 18), are a hyperbolical expression used to denote the entire 
loss of the strength of the knees (here, ver. 17 and ch. xxi. 12), 
like the heart melting and turning to water in Josh. vii. 5. 
With this utter despair there are associated grief and horror at 
the calamity that has fallen upon them, and shame and pain at 
the thought of the sins that have plunged them into such 
distress. For raybp nnb3, compare Ps. Iv. 6; for Wvaa pp-ba-by, 
Mic. vii. 10, Jer. li. 513 and for AMP ‘vinv-?73, Isa. xv. 2, 
Amos viii. 10. On the custom of shaving the head bald on 
account of great suffering or deep sorrow, see the comm. on 
Mie. i. 16.—In this state of angnish they will throw all their 
treasures away as sinful trash (ver. 19 sqq.). By the silver 
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and gold which they will throw away (ver. 19), we are not to 
understand idolatrous images particularly, — these are first 
spoken of in ver. 20,—but the treasures of precious metals 
on which they had hitherto set their hearts. They will not 
merely throw these away as worthless, but look upon them as 
niddah, filth, an object of disgust, inasmuch as they have been 
the servants of their evil lust. The next clause, “silver and 
gold cannot rescue them,” are a reminiscence from Zeph. i. 18. 
But Ezekiel gives greater force to the thought by adding, 
“they will not appease their hunger therewith,”—+hat is to 
say, they will not be able to protect their lives thereby, either 
from the sword of the enemy (see the comm. on Zeph. i. 18) or 
from death by starvation, because there will be no more food 
to purchase within the besieged city. The clause ‘0 rivisn 2 
assigns the reason for that which forms the leading thought of 
the verse, namely, the throwing away of the silver and gold as 
filth ; Diy Divino, a stumbling-block through which one falls into 
guilt and punishment ; my ‘23, the beauty of his ornament, i.e. 
his beautiful ornament. The allusion is to the silver and gold; 
and the singular suffix is to be explained from the fact that the 
prophet fixed his mind upon the people as a whole, and used 
the singular in a general and indefinite sense. The words are 
written absolutely at the commencement of the sentence; hence 
the suffix attached to 9Y. Jerome has given the true mean- 
ing of the words: “what I (God) gave for an ornament of the 
possessors and for their wealth, they turned into pride.” And 
not merely to ostentatious show (in the manner depicted iu Isa. 
iii, 16 sqq.), but to abominable images, ze.. idols, did they 
apply the costly gifts of God (cf. Hos. viii. 4, xiii. 2). 2 n¥y, 
to make of (gold and silver); 3 denoting the material with 
which one works and of which anything is made (as in Ex. 
xxxi, 4, xxxviii. 8). God punishes this abuse by making it 
gold and silver) into niddéh to them, #.e., according to ver. 19, 
by placing them in such circumstances that they cast it away 
as filth, and (ver. 21) by giving it as booty to the foe. The 
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enemy is described as “the wicked of the earth” (cf. Ps. Ixsv. 
9), i.e. godless men, who not only seize upon the possession of 
Israel, but in the most wicked manner lay hands upon all that 
is holy, and defile it. The Chetid mbpn is to be retained, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was preceded by a masculine 
suffix, What is threatened will take place, because the Lord 
will turn away His face from His people (079, from the 
Israelites), i.e. will withdraw His gracious protection from 
them, so that the enemy will be able to defile His treasure. 
Tsdphan, that which is hidden, the treasure (Job xx. 26; 
Obad. ver. 6). 7s*phani is generally supposed to refer to the 
temple, or the Most Holy Place in the temple. Jerome renders 
it arcanum meum, and gives this explanation: “signifying the 
Holy of Holies, which no one except the priests and the hich 
priest dared to enter.” This interpretation was so commonly 
adopted by the Fathers, that even Theodoret explains the ren- 
dering given in the Septuagint, ray émoxomyjy pov, as signify- 
ing the Most Holy Place in the temple. On the other hand, 
the Chaldee has ‘N22 M2 NY, “the land of the house of my 
majesty ;” and Calvin understands it as signifying “the land 
which was safe under His (i.e. God’s) protection.” But it is 
difficult to reconcile either explanation with the use of the word 
isdphim. The verb tsdphan signifies to hide, shelter, lay up in 
safety. These meanings do not befit either the Holy of Holies 
in the temple or the land of Israel. It is true that the Holy of 
Holies was unapproachable by the laity, and even by the ordi- 
nary priests, but it was not a secret, a hidden place; and still 
less was this the case with the land of Canaan. We therefore 
adhere to the meaning, which is so thoroughly sustained by 
Job xx. 26 and Obad. ver. 6,—namely, “treasure,” by which, 
no doubt, the temple-treasure is primarily intended. This 
rendering suits the context, as only treasures have been re- 
ferred to before; and it may be made to harmonize with 
M2382 which follows. N32 signifies not merely intrare in 
locum, but also venire in (e.g. 2 Kings vi. 23; possibly Ezek. 
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xxx, 4), and may therefore be very properly rendered, “to get 
possession of,” since it is only possible to obtain possession of a 
treasure by penetrating into the place where it is laid up or 
concealed. There is nothing at variance with this in the word 
bon, profanare, since it has already occurred in ver. 21 in con- 
nection with the defiling of treasures and jewels. Moreover, 
as Calvin has correctly observed, the word is employed here to 
denote “an indiscriminate abuse, when, instead of considering 
to what purpose things have been entrusted to us, we squander 
them rashly and without selection, in contempt and even in 
scorn.” 

Vers. 23-27. Fourth strophe. Still worse is coming, namely, 
the captivity of the people, and overthrow of the kingdom.— 
Ver. 23. Make the chain, for the land is full of capital crime, 
and the city full of outrage. Ver. 24, I shall bring evil ones of 
the nations, that they may take possession of their houses; and I 
shall put an end to the pride of the strong, that their sanctuaries 
may be defiled. Ver. 25. Ruin has come; they seek salvation, 
but there is none. Ver. 26. Destruction upon destruction 
cometh, and report upon report ariseth ; they seek visions from 
prophets, but the law will vanish away from the priest, and 
counsel from the elders. Ver. 27. The king will mourn, and the 
prince will clothe himself in horror, and the hands of the common 
people will tremble. IL will deal with them according to thew 
way, and according to their judgments will I judge them, that they 
may learn that I am Jehovah—Those who have escaped death 
by sword or famine at the conquest of Jerusalem have captivity 
and exile awaiting them. This is the meaning of the command 
to make the chain, z.e. the fetters needed to lead the people into 
exile. This punishment is necessary, because the land is full 
of mishpat démim, judgment of blood. This cannot mean, 
there is a judgment upon the shedding of blood, i.e. upon 
murder, which is conducted by Jehovah, as Havernick sup- 
poses. Such a thought is irreconcilable with nNDD, and with 
the parallel Don mxdp, 1 DEYN is to be explained after the 
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same manner as NYS DAY (a matter for sentence of death, a 
capital crime) in Deut. xix. 6, 21, 22, as signifying a matter 
for sentence of bloodshed, ze. a crime of blood, or capital 
crime, as the Chaldee has already rendered it. Because the 
land is filled with capital crime, and the city (Jerusalem) with 
violence, the Lord will bring O%3 $9, evil ones of the heathen, 
i.e. the worst of the heathen, to put an end to the pride of the 
Israelites. O4Y jiN3 is not “pride of the insolents;” for OY 
does not stand for 0° 3 (Deut. xxviii. 50, etc.). The ex- 
pression is rather to be explained from 1¥ }i83, pride of strength, 
in ch. xxiv. 21, xxx. 6, 18 (cf. Lev. xxvi. 19), and embraces 
everything on which a man (or a nation) bases his power and 
rests his confidence. The Israelites are called O'y, because they 
thought themselves strong, or, according to ch. xxiv. 21, based 
their strength upon the possession of the temple and the holy 
land. This is indicated by ON IPD on which follows. 5n3, 
Niphal of bon and oP PD, not a participle Piel, from wapD, 
with the Dagesh dropped, but an unusual form, from YP for 
DTE*PD (vid. Ew. § 215a).—The da. Aey. 773P, with the tone 
drawn back on account of the tone-syllable which follows (cf. 
Ges. § 29. 3. 6), signifies excidium, destruction (according to 
the Rabbins), from 75P, to shrink or roll up (Isa. xxxviii. 12). 
NZ is a prophetic perfect. In ver. 25 the ruin of the kingdom 
is declared to be certain, and in vers. 26 and 27 the occurrence 
of it is more minutely depicted. Stroke upon stroke does the 
ruin come; and it is intensified by reports, alarming accounts, 
which crowd together and increase the terror, and also by the 
desperation of the spiritual and temporal leaders of the nation, 
—the prophets, priests, and elders,—whom God deprives of 
revelation, knowledge, and counsel; so that all ranks (king 
and princes and the common people) sink into mourning, 
alarm, and horror. That it is to no purpose that visions or 
prophecies are sought from the prophets (ver. 26), is evident 
from the antithetical statement concerning the priests and 
elders which immediately follows. The three statements serve 
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as complements of one another. They seek for predictions 
from prophets, but the prophets receive no vision, no revelation. 
They seek instruction from priests, but instruction is with- 
drawn from the priests; and so forth. Tordh signifies instruc- 
tion out of the law, which the priests were to give to the 
people (Mal. ii. 7). In ver. 27, the three classes into which 
the people were divided are mentioned—viz. king, prince (i.e. 
tribe-princes and heads of families), and, in contradistinction to 
both, 7787 BY, the common people, the people of the land, in 
distinction from the civil rulers, as in 2 Kings xxi. 24, xxiii. 
30. 03779, literally from their way, their mode of action, will 
I do to them: i.e. my action will be derived from theirs, and 
regulated accordingly. Onis for DRX, as in ch. iii. 22, etc. (See 
the comm. on cli. xvi. 59.) 


CHAP. VIII.-XI. VISION OF THE DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM. 


A year and two months after his call, the glory of the Lord 
appeared to the prophet a second time, as he had seen it by the 
Chebar. He is transported in spirit to Jerusalem into the 
court of the temple (ch. viii. 1-4), where the Lord causes him 
to see, first the idolatry of Israel (ch. viii. 5-18), and secondly, 
the judgment why, on account of this idolatry, all the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem are smitten (chap. ix.), the city is burned 
with fire, and the sanctuary forsaken by God (ch. x.). Lastly, 
after he has been charged to foretell to the representatives of 
the people more especially the coming judgment, and to those 
who are sent into exile a future salvation (ch. xi. 1-21), he 
describes how the gracious presence of God forsakes the city 
before his own eyes (ch. xi. 22, 23). After this has taken 
place, Ezekiel is carried back in the vision to Chaldea once 
more; and there, after the vision has come to an end, he 
announces to the exiles what he has seen and heard (ch. xi. 
24, 25). 
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Chap. viii. ABOMINATIONS OF THE IDOLATRY OF THE House 
oF IsraeL.—Vers. 1-4. Time and place of the divine revela- 
tion —Ver. 1. And it came to pass in the sieth year, in the sixth 
(month), on the fifth (day) of the month, Iwas sitting in my house, 
and the elders of Judah were sitting before me ; there fell upon me 
the hand of the Lord Jehovah there. Ver. 2. And I saw, and 
behold a figure like the look of fire, from the look of its loins down- 
wards fire, and from its loins upwards like a look of brilliance, like 
the sight of red-hot brass. Ver. 3. And he stretched out the form 
of a hand, and took me by the locks of my head, and wind carried 
me away between earth and heaven, and brought me to Jerusalem 
in visions of God, to the entrance of the gate of the inner court, 
which faces towards the north, where the image of jealousy exciting 
jealousy had its stand. Ver. 4. And, behold, the glory of the 
God of Israel was there, like the vision which I have seen in the 
valley.—The place where Ezekiel received this new theophany 
agrees with the statements in ch, iil, 24 and iv. 4, 6, that he 
was to shut himseif up in his house, and lie 390 days upon the 
left side, and 40 days upon the right side—in all, 430 days. 
The use of the word 2, “T sat,” is not at variance with this, 
as 107 does not of necessity signify sitting as contrasted with 
lying, but may also be used in the more general sense of stay- 
ing, or living, in the house. Nor is the presence of the elders 
of Judah opposed to the command, in ch. iii. 24, to shut himself 
up in the house, as we have already observed in the notes on 
that passage. The new revelation is made to him in the pre- 
sence of these elders, because it is of the greatest importance to 
them. They are to be witnesses of his ecstasy; and after this 
has left the prophet, are to hear from his lips the substance of 
the divine revelation (ch. xi. 25). It is otherwise with the 
time of the revelation. If we compare the date given in 
ch. viii. 1 with those mentioned before, this new vision ap- 
parently falls within the period required for carrying out the 
symbolical actions of the previous vision. Between ch. i. 1, 2 
(the fifth day of the fourth month in the fifth year) and 
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ch. viii. 1 (the fifth day of the sixth month in the sixth year) 
we have one year and two months, that is to say (reckoning 
the year as a lunar year at 354 days, and the two months at 
59 days), 413 days; whereas the two events recorded in ch. i. 
1-vii. 27 require at least 437 days, namely 7 days for ch. iti. 15, 
and 390+40=430 days for ch. iv. 5, 6. Consequently the 
new theophany would fall within the 40 days, during which 
Ezekiel was to lie upon the right side for Judah. To get rid 
of this difficulty, Hitzig conjectures that the fifth year of 
Jehoiachin (ch. i. 2) was a leap year of 13 months or 385 days, 
by which he obtains an interval of 444 days after adding 59 
for the two months,—a period sufficient not only to include the 
7 days (ch. iii. 15) and 390 + 40 days (ch. iv. 5, 6), but to leave 
7 days for the time that elapsed between ch. vii. and viii. 
But however attractive this reckoning may appear, the assump- 
tion that the fifth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin-was a 
leap year is purely conjectural ; and there is nothing whatever 
to give it probability. Consequently the only thing that could 
lead us to adopt such a solution, would be the impossibility of 
reconciling the conclusion to be drawn from the chronological 
data, as to the time of the two theophanies, with the substance 
of these divine revelations. If we assume that Ezekiel carried 
out the symbolical acts mentioned in ch. iv. and v. in all their 
eutirety, we can hardly imagine that the vision described in the 
chapters before us, by which he was transported in spirit to 
Jerusalem, occurred within the period of forty days, during 
which he was to typify the siege of Jerusalem by lying upon 
his right side. Nevertleless, Kliefoth has decided in favour 
of this view, and argues in support of it, that the vision de- 
scribed in ch. viii. 1 sqq. took place in the prophet’s own house, 
that it is identical in substance with what is contained in 
ch. iii. 22-vii. 27, and that there is no discrepancy, because all 
that occurred here was purely internal, and the prophet himself 
was to address the words contained in ch. xi. 4-12 and xi. 
14-21 to the inhabitants of Jerusalem in his state of ecstasy. 
EZEK. I. H 
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Moreover, when it is stated in ch. xi, 25 that Ezekiel related 
to the exiles all that he had seen in the vision, it is perfectly 
open to us to assume that this took place at the same time as 
his report to them of the words of God in ch. vi. and vii., and 
those which follow in ch. xii. But, on the other hand, it may 
be replied that the impression produced by ch. xi. 25 is not that 
the prophet waited several weeks after his visionary transport to 
Jerusalem before communicating to the elders what he saw in 
the vision. And even if the possibility of this cannot be dis- 
puted, we cannot imagine any reason why the vision should be 
shown to the prophet four weeks before it was to be related to 
the exiles. Again, there is not sufficient identity between the 
substance of the vision in ch. viii—xi. and the revelation in 
ch. iv.-vii., to suggest any motive for the two to coincide. It 
is true that the burning of Jerusalem, which Ezekiel sees in 
ch. viii—xi., is consequent upon the siege and conquest of that 
city, which he has already predicted in ch. iv.-vii. both in 
figure and word; but they are not so closely connected, that it 
was necessary on account of this connection for it to be shown 
to him before the completion of the symbolical siege of Jeru- 
salem. And, lastly, although the ecstasy as a purely internal 
process is so far reconcilable with the prophet’s lying upon his 
right side, that this posture did not preclude a state of ecstasy 
or render it impossible, yet this collision would ensue, that 
while the prophet was engaged in carrying out the former word 
of God, a new theophany would be received by him, which 
must necessarily abstract his mind from the execution of the 
previous command of God, and place him in a condition in 
which it would be impossible for him to set his face firmly upon 
the siege of Jerusalem, as he had been commanded to do in 
ch. iv. 7. On account of this collision, we cannot subscribe to 
the assumption, that it was during the time that Ezekiel was 
lying bound by God upon his right side to bear the sin of 
Jerusalem, that he was transported in spirit to the temple at 
Jerusalem. On the contrary, the fact that this transport 
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occurred, according to ch. viii. 1, at a time when he could not 
have ended the symbolical acts of ch. iv., if he had been 
required to carry them out in all their external reality, furnishes 
us with conclusive evidence of the correctness of the view we 
have already expressed, that the symbolical acts of ch. iv. and v. 
did not lie within the sphere of outward reality (see comm. 
on ch, v. 4).—And if Ezekiel did not really lie for 430 days, 
there was nothing to hinder his having a fresh vision 14 months 
after the theophany in ch. i. and ch. iii. 22 sqq. For ‘Sy San 
"3", see at ch. iii, 22 and i. 3, 

The figure which Ezekiel sees in the vision is described in 
ver. 2 in precisely the same terms as the appearance of God in 
ch. i. 27. The sameness of the two passages is a sufficient 
defence of the reading WX""N1D3 against the arbitrary emenda- 
tion &s ‘D3, after the Sept. rendering opoiwpa dvdpds, in sup- 
port of which Ewald and Hitzig appeal to ch. i. 26, though 
without any reason, as the reading there is not YX, but 
ou. It is not expressly stated here that the apparition was 
in human form—the fiery appearance is all that is mentioned ; 
but this is taken for granted in the allusion to the O° (the 
loins), either as self-evident, or as well known from ch. i. i 
is synonymous with 723 in ch. i. 4,27. What is new in the 
present theophany is the stretching out of the hand, which 
grasps the prophet by the front hair of his head, whereupon he 
is carried by wind between heaven and earth, z.e. through the 
air, to Jerusalem, not in the body, but in visions of God (cf. 
ch. i. 1), that is to say, in spiritual ecstasy, and deposited at 
the entrance of the inner northern door of the temple. "257 
is not an adjective belonging to WY, for this is not a feminine 
noun, but is used as a substantive, asin ch. xlili. 5 (= 7870 
nen: cf. ch. xl. 40): gate of the inner court, i.e. the gate 
on the north side of the inner court which led into the outer 
court. We are not informed whether Ezekiel was placed on 
the inner or outer side of this gate, z.e. in the inner or outer 
court; but it is evident from ver. 5 that he was placed in the 
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inner court, as his position commanded a view of the image 
which stood at the entrance of the gate towards the north. 
The further statement, “where the standing place of the 
image of jealousy was,” anticipates what follows, and points 
out the reason why the prophet was placed just there. The 
expression “image of jealousy” is explained by 73797, which 
excites the jealousy of Jehovah (see the comm. on Ex. xx. 5). 
Consequently, we have not to think of any image of Jehovah, 
but of an image of a heathen idol (cf. Deut. xxxii. 21) ; pro- 
bably of Baal or Asherah, whose image had already been 
placed in the temple by Manasseh (2 Kings xxi. 7); certainly 
not the image of the corpse of Adonis moulded in wax or clay. 
This opinion, which Havernick advances, is connected with the 
erroneous assumption that all the idolatrous abominations men- 
tioned in this chapter relate to the celebration of an Adonis- 
festival in the temple. There (ver. 4) in the court of the 
temple Ezekiel saw once more the glory of the God of Israel, 
as he had seen it in the valley (ch. iii. 22) by the Chaboras, 
i.e. the appearance of God upon the throne with the cherubim 
and wheels; whereas the divine figure, whose hand grasped 
him in his house, and transported him to the temple (ver. 2), 
showed neither throne nor cherubim. The expression “ God 
of Israel,” instead of Jehovah (ch. iii. 23), is chosen as an 
antithesis to the strange god, the heathen idol, whose image 
stood in the temple. As the God of Israel, Jehovah cannot 
tolerate the image and worship of another god in His temple. 
To set up such an image in the temple of Jehovah was a prac- 
tical renunciation of the covenant, a rejection of Jehovah on 
the part of Israel as its covenant God. 

Here, in the temple, Jehovah shows to the prophet the 
various kinds of idolatry which Israel is practising both publicly 
and privately, not merely in the temple, but throughout the 
whole land. The arrangement of these different forms of 
idolatry in four groups or abomination scenes (vers. 5, 6, 7-12, 
13-15, and 16-18), which the prophet sees both in and from 
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the court of the temple, belong to the visionary drapery of this 
divine revelation. It is altogether erroneous to interpret the 
vision as signifying that all these forms of idolatry were prac- 
tised in the temple itself; an assumption which cannot be 
carried out without doing violence to the description, more 
especially of the second abomination in vers. 7-12. Still more 
untenable is Hiavernick’s view, that the four pictures of idola- 
trous practices shown to the prophet are only intended to 
represent different scenes of a festival of Adonis held in the 
temple. The selection of the courts of the temple for depicting 
the idolatrous worship, arises from the fact that the temple was 
the place where Israel was called to worship the Lord its God. 
Consequently the apostasy of Israel from the Lord could not 
be depicted more clearly and strikingly than by the following 
series of pictures of idolatrous abominations practised in the 
temple under the eyes of God. 

Vers. 5 and 6. First abomination-picture.—Ver. 5. And He 
said to me, Son of man, lift up thine eyes now towards the 
north. And I lifted up my eyes towards the north, and, behold, 
to the north of the gate of the altar was this image of jealousy at 
the entrance. Ver. 6. And He said to me, Son of man, seest 
thou what they do? great abominations, which the house of Israel 
doeth here, that I may go far away from my sanctuary ; and thou 
shalt yet again see greater abominations still—As Ezekiel had 
taken his stand in the inner court at the entrance of the north 
gate, and when looking thence towards the north saw the image 
of jealousy to the north of the altar gate, the image must have 
stood on the outer side of the entrance, so that the prophet saw 
it as he looked through the open doorway. The altar gate is 
the same as the northern gate of the inner court mentioned in 
ver. 3. But it is impossible to state with certainty how it came 
to be called the altar gate. Possibly from the circumstance 
that the sacrificial animals were taken through this gate to the 
altar, to be slaughtered on the northern side of the altar, accord- 
ing to Lev. i. 4, v. 11, ete. 01, contracted from ANN, like 
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739 from "it 1) in Ex. iv. 2. The words “what they are doing 
here” donot force us to assume that at that very time they were 
worshipping the idol. They simply describe what was generally 
practised there. The setting up of the image involved the wor- 
ship of it. The subject to mpnnd is not the house of Israel, but 
Jehovah. They perform great abominations, so that Jehovah is 
compelled to go to a distance from His sanctuary, z.e. to forsake 
it (cf. ch. xi. 23), because they make it an idol-temple. 

Vers. 7-12. Second abomination: Worship of beasts.—Ver. 
7. And He brought me to the entrance of the court, and I saw, 
and behold there was a hole in the wall. Ver. 8. And He said 
to me, Son of man, break through the wall: and I broke through 
the wall, and behold there was a door. Ver. 9. And He said to 
me, Come and see the wicked abominations which they are doing 
here. Ver. 10. And I came and saw, and behold there were all 
kinds of figures of reptiles, and beasts, abominations, and all kinds 
of idols of the house of Israel, drawn on the wall round about. 
Ver. 11. And seventy men of the elders of the house of Israel, 
with Jaazaniah the son of Shaphan standing among them, stood 
in front, every man with his censer in his hand ; and the smell of 
a cloud of incense arose. Ver. 12. And He said to me, Seest 
thou, son of man, what the elders of the house of Israel do in the 
dark, every one in his image-chambers? For they say: Jehovah 
doth not see us; Jehovah hath forsaken the land.—The entrance 
of the court to which Ezekiel was now transported cannot be 
the principal entrance to the outer court towards the east 
(Ewald). This would be at variance with the context, as we 
not only find the prophet at the northern entrance in vers. 3 
and 5, but at ver. 14 we find him there still. If he had been 
taken to the eastern gate in the meantime, this would certainly 
have been mentioned. As that is not the case, the reference 
must be to that entrance to the court which lay between the 
entrance-gate of the inner court (ver. 3) and the northern 
entrance-gate to the house of Jehovah (ver. 14), or northern 
gate of the outer court, in other words, the northern entrance 
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into the outer court. Thus the prophet was conducted out of 
the inner court through its northern gate into the outer court, 
and placed in front of the northern gate, which led out into the 
open air. There he saw a hole in the wall, and on breaking 
through the wall, by the command of God, he saw a door, and 
having entered it, he saw all kinds of figures of animals en- 
graved on the wall round about, in front of which seventy of 
the elders of Israel were standing and paying reverence to the 
images of beasts with burning incense. According to ver. 12, 
the prophet was thereby shown what the elders of Israel did in 
the dark, every one in his image-chamber. From this explana- 
tion on the part of God concerning the picture shown to the 
prophet, it is very evident that it had no reference to any 
idolatrous worship practised by the elders in one or more of the 
cells of the outer court of the temple. For even though the 
objection raised by Kliefoth to this view, namely, that it can- 
not be proved that there were halls with recesses in the outer 
court, is neither valid nor correct, since the existence of such 
halls is placed beyond the reach of doubt by Jer. xxxv. 4, 
2 Kings‘xxiii. 11, and 1 Chron. xxviii. 12; such a supposition 
is decidedly precluded by the fact, that the cells and recesses at 
the gates cannot have been large enough to allow of seventy-one 
men taking part in a festive idolatrous service. The supposition 
that the seventy-one men were distributed in different chambers 
is at variance with the distinct words of the text. The prophet 
not only sees the seventy elders standing along with Jaazaniah, 
but he could not look through one door into a number of 
chambers at once, and see the pictures drawn all round upon 
their walls. The assembling of the seventy elders in a secret 
cell by the northern gate of the outer temple to worship the 
idolatrous images engraved on the walls of the cell, is one 
feature in the visionary form given to the revelation of what 
the elders of the people were doing secretly throughout the 
‘whole land. To bring out more strikingly the secrecy of this 
idolatrous worship, the cell is so completely hidden in the wall, 
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that the prophet is obliged to enlarge the hole by breaking 
through the wall before he can see the door which leads to the 
cell and gain a view of them and of the things it contains, and 
the things that are done therein! And the number of the 
persons assembled there suggests the idea of a symbolical repre- 
sentation, as well as the secrecy of the cell. The seventy elders 
represent the whole nation; and the number is taken from 
Ex. xxiv. 1sqq. and Num. xi. 16, xxiv. 25, where Moses, by the 
command of God, chooses seventy of the elders to represent the 
whole congregation at the making of the covenant, and after- 
wards to support his authority. This representation of the 
congregation was not a permanent institution, as we may see 
from the fact that in Num. xi. seventy other men are said to 
have been chosen for the purpose named. The high council, 
consisting of seventy members, the so-called Sanhedrim, was 
formed after the captivity on the basis of these Mosaic types. 
In the midst of the seventy was Jaazaniah the son of Shaphan, 
a different man therefore from the Jaazaniah mentioned in. 
ch. xi. 1. Shaphan is probably the person mentioned as a man 
of distinction in 2 Kings xxii. 3sqq.; Jer. xxix. 3, xxxvi. 10, 
xxxix. 14. It is impossible to decide on what ground Jaazaniah 
is specially mentioned by name; but it can hardly be on 
account of the meaning of the name he bore, “ Jehovah hears,” 
as Hiivernick supposes. It is probable that he held a prominent 
position among the elders of the nation, so that he is mentioned 
here by name as the leader of this national representation. 
—On the wall of the chamber round abont there were drawn 
all kinds of figures of MOND wy, reptiles and quadrupeds (see 
Gen.i.24). 72¥ is in apposition not only to nen2, but also 
to #01, and therefore, as belonging to both, is not to be con- 
nected with 7222 in the construct state. The drawing of 


1 « Because the whole is exhibited pictorially and figuratively, he says 
that he saw one hole in a wall, and was directed to dig through and make 
it larger, that he might enter as if through an open door, and see the 
ae which he could not possiby have seen while stationed outside,”— 
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reptiles and quadrupeds became a shegetz, or abomination, from 
the fact that the pictures had been drawn for the purpose of 
religious worship. The following clause, “and all the idols of 
the house of Israel,” is co-ordinate with ‘in m33H"53, Besides 
the animals drawn on the walls, there were idols of other kinds 
in the chamber. The drawing of reptiles and quadrupeds 
naturally suggests the thought of the animal-worship of Egypt. 
We must not limit the words to this, however, since the worship 
of animals is met with in the nature-worship of other heathen 
nations, and the expression man-3, “all kinds of figures,” as 
well as the clause, “all kinds of idols of the house of Israel,” 
points to every possible form of idol-worship as spread abroad 
in Israel. NY, according to the Aramaean usage, signifies 
sugimentum, perfume, ¥73, in the dark, z.e. in secret, like 
nba in 2 Sam. xii. 12; not in the sacred darkness of the 
cloud of incense (Hivernick), >¥2 ‘770, image-chambers, is 
the term applied to the rooms or closets in the dwelling- 
houses of the people in which idolatrous images were set up and 
secretly worshipped. 32 signifies idolatrous figures, as in 
Lev. xxvi. 1 and Num. xxxiii. 52. This idolatry was justified 
by the elders, under the delusion that “ Jehovah seeth us not ;” 
that is to say, not: ‘He does not trouble Himself about us,” 
but He does not see what we do, because He is not omniscient 
(ef. Isa. xxix. 15); and He has forsaken the land, withdrawn 
His presence and His help. Thus they deny both the omni- 
science and omnipresence of God (cf. ch. ix. 9). 

Vers. 13-15. Third abomination: Worship of Thammuz.— 
Ver. 13. And He said to me, Thou shalt yet again see still greater 
abominations which they do. Ver. 14. And He brought me to the 
entrance of the gate of the house of Jehovah, which is towards the 
north, and behold there sat the women, weeping for Thammuz. 
Ver. 15. And He said to me, Dost thou see tt, O son of man? 
Thou shalt yet again see still greater abominations than these.— 
The prophet is taken from the entrance into the court to the 
entrance of the gate of the temple, to see the women sitting 
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there weeping for Thammuz. The article in D°V33 is used 
generically. Whilst the men of the nation, represented by 
the seventy elders, were secretly carrying on their idolatrous 
worship, the women were sitting at the temple gate, and indulg- 
ing in public lamentation for Thammuz. Under the weeping 
for Thammuz, Jerome (with Melito of Sardis and all the Greek 
Fathers) has correctly recognised the worship of Adonis. 
“MDA, Oappovlt or Oapypovs,” says Jerome, “ whom we have 
interpreted as Adonis, is called Thamuz both in Hebrew and 
Syriac; and because, according to the heathen legend, this lover 
of Venus and most beautiful youth is said to have been slain in 
the month of June and then restored to life again, they call 
this month of June by the same name, and keep an annual 
festival in his honour, at which he is lamented by women as 
though he were dead, and then afterwards celebrated in songs 
as having come to life again.” This view has not been shaken 
even by the objections raised by Chwolson in his Ssaabins (II. 
27. 202 sqq.), his relics of early Babylonian literature (p. 101), 
and his Tammuz and human-worship among the ancient Baby- 
lonians. For the myth of Thammuz, mentioned in the 
Nabataean writings as a man who was put to death by the 
king of Babylon, whom he had commanded to introduce the 
worship of the seven planets and the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
and who was exalted to a god after his death, and honoured 
with a mourning festival, is nothing more than a refined inter- 
pretation of the very ancient nature-worship which spread over 
the whole of Hither Asia, and in which the power of the sun 
over the vegetation of the year wascelebrated. The etymology 
of the word Tammuz is doubtful. It is probably a contraction 
of mron, from 12 = DDN, so that it denotes the decay of the force 
of nature, and corresponds to the Greek ddamopds "AdduiSos 
(see Havernick in loc.). 

Vers. 16-18. Fourth abomination: Worship of the sun by 
the priests.— Ver. 16. And He took me into the inner court of the 
house of Jehovah, and behold, at the entrance into the temple of 
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Jehovah, between the porch and the altar, as it were five and 
twenty men, with their backs towards the temple of Jehovah and 
their faces towards the east; they were worshipping the sun 
towards the east. Ver. 17. And He said to me, Seest thou this, 
son of man? Is tt too little for the house of Judah to perform 
the abominations which they are performing here, that they also 
fill the land with violence, and provoke me to anger again and 
again? For behold they stretch out the vine-branch to their nose. 
Ver. 18. But J also will act in fury; my eye shall not look com- 
passionately, and I will not spare; and if they ery with a loud 
voice in my ears, I will not hear them.—After Ezekiel has seen 
the idolatrous abominations in the outer court, or place for 
the people, he is taken back into the inner court, or court of 
the priests, to see still greater abominations there. Between 
the porch of the temple and the altar of burnt-offering, the 
most sacred spot therefore in the inner court, which the priests 
alone were permitted to tread (Joel ii. 17), he sees as if twenty- 
five men, with their backs toward the temple, were worshipping 
the sun in the east. 5 before ONY is not a preposition, circa, 
about, but a particle of comparison (an appearance): as if 
twenty-five men; after the analogy of 3 before an accusative 
(vid. Ewald, § 282e). For the number here is not an approxi- 
mative one; but twenty-five is the exact number, namely, the 
twenty-four leaders of the classes of priests (1 Chron. xxiv. 
5 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14; Ezra x. 5), with the high priest at 
the head (see Lightfoot’s Chronol. of O. T., Opp. I. 124). As 
the whole nation was seen in the seventy elders, so is the entire 
priesthood represented here in the twenty-five leaders as deeply 
sunk in disgraceful idolatry. Their apostasy from the Lord is 
shown in the fact that they turn their back upon the temple, 
and therefore upon Jehovah, who was enthroned in the temple, 
and worship the sun, with their faces turned towards the east. 
The worship of the sun does not refer to the worship of Adonis, 
as Hivernick supposes, although Adonis was a sun-god; but 
generally to the worship of the heavenly bodies, against which 
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Moses had warned the people (Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3), and which 
found its way in the time of Manasseh into the courts of the 
temple, whence it was afterwards expelled by Josiah (2 Kings 
xxiii. 5, 11). The form OMANvD must be a copyist’s error for 
pinned; as the supposition that it is an unusual form, with a 
play upon nw, is precluded by the fact that it would in that 
case be a 2d per. plur. perf., and such a construction is ren- 
dered impossible by the 72 which immediately precedes it (cf. 
Ewald, § 118a).—To these idolatrous abominations Judah has 
added other sins, as if these abominations were not bad enough 
in themselves. ‘This is the meaning of the question in ver. 17, 
‘xy Spam: is it too little for the house of Judah, etc.? bp with 
#0, as in Isa. xlix.6. To indicate the fulness of the measure of 
guilt, reference is again briefly made to the moral corruption 
of Judah. DM embraces all the injuries inflicted upon men; 
niayin, impiety towards God, i.e. idolatry. By violent deeds 
they provoke God repeatedly to anger (a1, followed by an in- 
finitive, expresses the repetition of an action). The last clause 
of ver. 17 (1) obey D3) is very obscure. The usnal explana- 
tion, which has been adopted by J. D. Michaelis and Gesenius: 
“they hold the twig to their nose,” namely, the sacred twig 
Barsom, which the Parsees held in their hands when praying 
(vid. Hyde, de relig. vet. Pars. p. 350, ed. 2; and Kleuker, 
Zend-Avesta, III. p. 204), suits neither the context nor the 
words, According to the position of the clause in the context, 
we do not expect an allusion to a new idolatrous rite, but an 
explanation of the way in which Judah had excited the wrath 
of God by its violent deeds. Moreover, Mid? is not a suitable 
word to apply to the Barsom,—Z‘mordh is a shoot or tendril 
of the vine (cf. ch. xv. 2; Isa. xvii. 10; Num. sili. 23). 
The Barsom, on the other hand, consisted of bunches of twigs 
of the tree Gez or Hom, or of branches of the pomegranate, 
the tamarisk, or the date (cf. Kleuker d.c., and Strabo, XV. 733), 


1 An extraordinary form, invented for the purpose of more effectually 
expressing their extraordinary abomination.” —LiGHTFOOT. 
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and was not held to the nose, but kept in front of the mouth 
as a magical mode of driving demons away (vid. Hyde, l.c.). 
Lastly, 5 m% does not mean to hold anything, but to stretch 
out towards, to prepare to strike, to use violence. Of the 
other explanations given, only two deserve any consideration,— 
namely, first, the supposition that it is a proverbial expression, 
“to apply the twig to anger,” in the sense of adding fuel to the 
fire, which Doederlein (ad Gotti adnott.) applies in this way, 
“by these things they supply food, as it were, to my wrath, 
which burns against themselves,” i.e. they bring fuel to the fire 
of my wrath. Lightfoot gives a similar explanation in his 
Hor. hebr. ad John xv. 6. The second is that of Hitzig: 
“they apply the sickle to their nose,” z.e. by seeking to injure 
me, they injure themselves. In this case M1! must be taken 
in the sense of "78!, a sickle or pruning-knife, and pointed 
mint. The saying does appear to be a proverbial one, but the 
origin and meaning of the proverb have not yet been satisfac- 
torily explained—Ver. 18. Therefore will the Lord punish 
unsparingly (cf. ch. vii. 4, 9, v.11). This judgment he shows 
to the prophet in the two following chapters. 


Chap. ix. THe ANGELS WHICH SMITE JERUSALEM. — 
Vers. 1-3. At the call of Jehovah, His servants appear to 
execute the judgment.—Ver. 1. And He called in my ears with 
a loud voice, saying, Come hither, ye watchmen of the city, and 
every one his instrument of destruction in his hand. Ver. 2. 
And behold sia men came by the way of the upper gate, which is 
directed toward the north, every one with his smashing-tool in his 
hand ; and a man in the midst of them, clothed in white linen, 
and writing materials by his hip ; and they came and stood near 
the brazen altar. Ver. 3. And the glory of the God of Israel 
rose up from the cherub, upon which tt was, to the threshold of 
the house, and called to the man clothed in white linen, by whose 
hip the writing materials were-—VY3 NPB does not mean the 
punishments of the city. This rendering does not suit the con- 
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text, since it is not the punishments that are introduced, but 
the men who execute them; and it is not established by the 
usage of the language. 7PB is frequently used, no doubt, in 
the sense of visitation or chastisement (e.g. Isa. x. 3; Hos. 
ix. 7); but it is not met with in the plural in this sense. In 
the plural it only occurs in the sense of supervision or protec- 
torate, in which sense it occurs not only in Jer. lii. 11 and 
Ezek. xliv. 11, but also (in the singular) in Isa. Ix. 17, and as 
early as Num. iii. 38, where it relates to the presidency of the 
priests, and very frequently in the Chronicles. Consequently 
nipp are those whom God has appointed to watch over the 
city, the city-guard (2 Kings xi. 18),—-not earthly, but heavenly 
watchmen,—who are now to inflict punishment upon the un- 
godly, as the authorities appointed by God. %27? is an impera- 
tive Piel, as in Isa. xli. 21, and must not be altered into 127? 
(Kal), as Hitzig proposes. The Piel is used in an intransitive 
sense, festinanter appropinquavit, asin ch. xxxvi. 8. The 
persons called come by the way of the upper northern gate of 
the temple, to take their stand before Jehovah, whose glory had 
appeared in the inner court. The upper gate is the gate lead- 
ing from the outer court to the inner, or upper court, which 
stood on higher ground,—the gate mentioned in ch. viii. 3 
and 5. In the midst of the six men furnished with smashing- 
tools there was one clothed in white byssus, with writing 
materials at his side. The dress and equipment, as well as the 
instructions which he afterwards receives and executes, show 
him to be the prince or leader of the others. Kliefoth calls in 
question the opinion that these seven men are angels; but 
without any reason. Angels appearing in human form are 
frequently called OWI8 or WR, according to their external 
habitus. But the number seven neither presupposes the 
dogma of the seven archangels, nor is copied from the seven 
Parsic amschaspands. The dress worn by the high priest, 
when presenting the sin-offering on the great day of atone- 
ment (Lev. xvi. 4, 23), was made of 13, ze. of white material 
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woven from byssus thread (see the comm. on Ex. xxviii. 42). 
It has been inferred from this, that the figure clothed in white 
linen was the angel of Jehovah, who appears as the heavenly 
high priest, to protect and care for his own. In support of 
this, the circumstance may be also adduced, that the man whom 
Daniel saw above the water of the Tigris, and whose appearance 
is described, in Dan. x. 5, 6,in the same manner as that of 
Jehovah in Ezek. i. 4, 26, 27, and that of the risen Christ in 
Rev. i. 13-15, appears clothed in O03 (Dan. x. 5, xii. 6, 7). 
Nevertheless, we cannot regard this view as established. The 
shining white talar, which is evidently meant by the plural 0"3, 
occurring only here and in Daniel (ué. sup.), is not a dress 
peculiar to the angel of Jehovah or to Christ. The seven 
angels, with the vials of wrath, also appear in garments of 
shining white linen (évdeSupévoe Alvov Kaapoy Aapmrpov, Rev. 
xv. 6); and the shining white colonr, as a symbolical represen- 
tation of divine holiness and glory (see comm. on Lev. xvi. 4 
and Rev. xix. 8), is the colour generally chosen for the clothing 
both of the heavenly spirits and of “just men made perfect” 
(Rev. xix. 8). Moveover, the angel with the writing materials 
here is described in a totally different manner from the appear- 
ance of Jehovah in Ezek. i. and Dan. x., or that of Christ in 
Rev. i.; and there is nothing whatever to indicate a being 
equal with God. Again, the distinction between him and the 
other six men leads to no other conclusion, than that he stood 
in the same relation to them as the high priest to the Levites, 
or the chancellor to the other officials. This position is indi- 
cated by the writing materials on his hips, z.e.in the girdle on 


Toya wand is rendered by the LXX., in the passage before us, évdsduxd¢ 
modhpy. It is in accordance with this that Christ is described in Rev. 
i. 13 as clothed with a wodjens, and not after Dan. x. 5, as Hengstenberg 
supposes. In Dan. x. 5, the Septuagint has ivdedupeévos Boeddiv or td Baddiv. 
In other places, the Sept. rendering of 33 is a‘vov (thus Lev. xvi. 4, 23, 
vi. 3; Ex. xxviii. 42, etc.); and hence the A/vov rAwpempev of Rev. xv. 6 
answers to the 73 made of wy’, Sdecos, and is really the same as the 
Bvacwov Awuwpov Of Rev. xix. 8. 
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his hips, in which scribes in the East are accustomed to carry 
their writing materials (vid. Rosenmiiller, A. wu. N. Morgenland, 
IV. p. 323). He is provided with these for the execution of 
the commission given to him in ver. 4. In this way the de- 
scription can be very simply explained, without the slightest 
necessity for our resorting to Babylonian representations of 
the god Nebo, i.e. Mercury, as the scribe of heaven. The 
seven men take their station by the altar of burnt-offering, 
because the glory of God, whose commands they were abont 
to receive, had taken up its position there for the moment 
(Kliefoth); not becanse the apostate priesthood was stationed 
there (Hivernick). The glory of Jehovah, however, rose up 
from the cherub to the threshold of the house. The meaning 
of this is not that it removed from the interior of the sanctuary 
to the outer threshold of the temple-building (Hiavernick), for 
it was already stationed, according to ch. viii. 16, above the 
cherub, between the porch and the altar. It went back from 
thence to the threshold of the temple-porch, throngh which one 
entered the Holy Place, to give its orders there. The reason for 
leaving its place above the cherubim (the singular 312 is used 
collectively) to do this, was not that “ God would have had to 
turn round in order to address the seven from the throne, since, 
according to ch. viii. 4 and 16, He had gone from the north 
gate of the outer court into the inner court, and His servants 
had followed Him” (Hitzig); for the cherubim moved in all 
four directions, and therefore God, even from the throne, 
could turn withont difficulty to every side. God left His 
throne, that He might issnae His command for the judgment 
upon Israel from the threshold of the temple, and show Him- 
self to be the judge who would forsake the throne which He 
had assumed in Israel. This command He issues from the 
temple court, because the temple was the place whence God 
attested Himself to His people, both by mercy and judgment. 
Vers. 4-7. The divine command.—Ver. 4. And Jehovah said 
to him, Go through the midst of the city, through the midst of 
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Jerusalem, and mark a cross upon the foreheads of the men who 
sigh and groan over all the abominations which take place in their 
midst. Ver. 5. And to those he said in my ears: Go through 
the city behind him, and smite. Let not your eye look compas- 
stonately, and do ‘not spare. Ver. 6. Old men, young men, and 
maidens, and children, and women, slay to destruction: but ye 
shall not touch any one who has the cross upon him ; and begin at 
my sanctuary. And they began with the old men, who were before 
the house. Ver. 7. And He said to them, Defile the house, and 
fill the courts with slain; go ye out. And they went out, and 
smote in the city—God commands the man provided with the 
writing materials to mark on the forehead with a cross all the 
persons in Jerusalem who mourn over the abominations of the 
nation, in order that they may be spared in the time of the 
judgment. 1, the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet, had the 
form of a cross in the earlier writing. 10 ND, to mark a Nn, is 
therefore the same as to make a mark in the form of a cross; 
although there was at first no other purpose in this sign than 
to enable the servants employed in inflicting the judgment of 
God to distinguish those who were so marked, so that they 
might do them no harm. Ver. 6. And this was the reason 
why the 19 was to be marked upon the forehead, the most 
visible portion of the body; the early Christians, according to 
a statement in Origen, looked upon the sign itself as significant, 
and saw therein a prophetic allusion to the sign of the cross as 
the distinctive mark of Christians. A direct prophecy of the 
cross of Christ is certainly not to be found here, since the form 
of the letter Tdv was the one generally adopted as a sign, and, 
according to Job xxxi. 35, might supply the place of a signa- 
ture. Nevertheless, as Schmieder has correctly observed, there 
is something remarkable in this coincidence to the thoughtful 
observer of the ways of God, whose counsel has carefully con- 
sidered all beforehand, especially when we bear in mind that 
in the counterpart to this passage (Rev. vii. 3) the seal of the 
living God is stamped upon the foreheads of the servants of 
EZEK, I. I 
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God, who are to be exempted from the judgment, and that 
according to Rev. xiv. 1 they had the name of God written 
upon their foreheads. So much, at any rate, is perfectly 
obvious from this, namely, that the sign was not arbitrarily 
chosen, but was inwardly connected with the fact which it 
indicated ; just as in the event upon which our vision is based 
(Ex. xii. 13, 22 sqq.) the distinctive mark placed upon the 
houses of the Israelites in Egypt, in order that the destroying 
angel might pass them by, namely, the smearing of the door- 
posts with the blood of the paschal lamb that had been slain, 
was selected on account of its significance and its corresponding 
to the thing signified. The execution of this command is 
passed over as being self-evident; and it is not till ver. 11 that 
it is even indirectly referred to again.—In vers. 5, 6 there 
follows, first of all, the command given to the other six men. 
They are to go through the city, behind the man clothed in 
white linen, and to smite without mercy all the inhabitants of 
whatever age or sex, with this exception, that they are not to 
touch those who are marked with the cross. The by for 5x 
before DiNA is either a slip of the pen, or, as the continued 
transmission of so striking an error is very improbable, is to be 
accounted for from the change of & into Y, which is so com- 
mon in Aramaean. The Chetib 03°) is the unusual form 
grammatically considered, and the singular, which is more 
correct, has been substituted as Keri. WHR is followed by 
mnvige, to increase the force of the words and show the impos- 
sibility of any life being saved. They are to make a commence- 
ment at the sanctuary, because it has been desecrated by the 
worship of idols, and therefore has ceased to be the house of 
the Lord. To this command the execution is immediately 
appended; they began with the old men who were before the 
house, i.e. they began to slay them. 02737 DWNT are neither 
the twenty-five priests (ch. viii. 16) nor the seventy elders 
(ch. viii. 11). The latter were not maa "25D, but in a chamber 
by the outer temple gate; whereas 320 Bd, in front of the 
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temple house, points to the inner court. This locality makes 
it natural to think of priests, and consequently the LXX. 
rendered ‘Bape by dard tév dyiwv pov. But the expression 
bp} OWIN is an unsuitable one for the priests. We have there- 
fore no donbt to think of men advanced in years, who had 
come into the conrt possibly to offer sacrifice, and thereby had 
become liable to the judgment. In ver. 7 the command, which 
was interrupted in ver. 68, is once more resumed. They are to 
defile the house, z.e. the temple, namely, by filling the courts 
with slain. It is in this way that we are to connect together, 
so far as the sense is concerned, the two clauses, “ defile... 
and fill.” This is required by the facts of the case. For those 
slain “before the house” could only have been slain in the 
courts, as there was no space between the temple house and the 
courts in which men could have been found and slain. Bnt 
bourhood of the temple,” as Kliefoth supposes, for the simple 
reason that the progressive order of events would thereby be 
completely destroyed. The angels who were standing before 
the altar of burnt-offering could not begin their work by going 
out of the court to smite the sinners who happened to be in the 
neighhourhood of the temple, and then returning to the court 
to do the same there, and then again going out into the city to 
finish their work there. They could only begin by slaying the 
sinners who happened to be in the courts, and after having 
defiled the temple by their corpses, by going out into the city 
to slay all the ungodly there, as is related in the second clause 
of the verse (ver. 76). 

Vers. 8-11. Intercession of the prophet, and the answer of 
the Lord.—Ver. 8. And it came to pass when they smote and I 
remained, I fell upon my face, and cried, and said: Alas! Lord 
Jehovah, wilt Thou destroy all the remnant of Israel, by pouring 
out Thy wrath upon Jerusalem? Ver. 9. And He said to me: 
The iniquity of the house of Israel and Judah is immeasurably 
great, and the land is full of blood-guiltiness, and the city full of 
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perversion; for they say Jehovah hath forsaken the land, and 
Jehovah seeth not. Ver. 10. So also shall my eye not look with 
pity, and I will not spare; I will give their way upon their head. 
Ver. 11. And, behold, the man clothed in white linen, who had the 
writing materials on his hip, brought answer, and said: L have 
done as thou hast commanded me.—The Chetib 18) is an in- 
congruous form, composed of participle and imperfect fused 
into one, and is evidently a copyist’s error. It is not to be 
altered into "NBN, however (the Ist pers. imperf. Niph.), but to 
be read as a participle "NW, and taken with DONi373 as a con- 
tinuation of the circumstantial clause. For the words do not 
mean that Ezekiel alone was left, but that when the angels 
smote and he was left, ¢.e. was spared, was not smitten with the 
rest, he fell on his face, to entreat the Lord for mercy. These 
words and the prophet’s intercession both apparently presup- 
pose that among the inhabitants of Jerusalem there was no one 
found who was marked with the sign of the cross, and therefore 
could be spared. But this is by no means to be regarded as 
established. For, in the first place, it is not stated that all had 
been smitten by the angels; and, secondly, the intercession of 
the prophet simply assumes that, in comparison with the multi- 
tude of the slain, the number of those who were marked with 
the sign of the cross and spared was so small that it escaped the 
prophet’s eye, and he was afraid that they might all be slain 
without exception, and the whole of the remnant of the cove- 
nant nation be destroyed. The NN of Israel and Judah is 
the covenant nation in its existing state, when it had been so 
reduced by the previous judgments of God, that out of the whole 
of what was once so numerous a people, only a small portion 
remained in the land. Although God has previously promised 
that a remnant shall be preserved (ch. v. 3, 4), He does not 
renew this promise to the prophet, but begins by holding up the 
greatness of the iniquity of Israel, which adinits of no sparing, 
but calls for the most merciless punishment, to show him that, 
according to the strict demand of justice, the whole nation has 
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deserved destruction. (ver. 9) is not equivalent to unin, 
oppression (Isa. lviii. 9), but signifies perversion of justice; 
although DEY is not mentioned, since this is also omitted in 
Ex. xxiii. 2, where 7% occurs in the same sense. For ver. 9, 
vid. ch, viii. 12. For ‘mn2 73 O37 (ver. 10 and ch. xi. 21, 
22, 31), vid. 1 Kings viii. 32. While God is conversing with 
the prophet, the seven angels have performed their work; and 
in ver. 11 their leader returns to Jehovah with the annonnce- 
ment that His orders have been executed. He does this, not 
in his own name only, but in that of all the rest. The first act 
of the judgment is thus shown to the prophet in a figurative 
representation. The second act follows in the next chapter. 


Chap. x. Burning oF JERUSALEM, AND WITHDRAWAL OF 
THE GLORY OF JEHOVAH FROM THE SaNcTUARY.—This 
chapter divides itself into two sections. In vers. 1-8 the 
prophet is shown how Jerusalem is to be burned with fire. In 
vers. 9-22 he is shown how Jehovah will forsake His temple. 

Vers. 1-8. The angel scatters coals of fire over Jerusalem.— 
Ver. 1. And I saw, and behold upon the firmament, which was 
above the cherubim, it was like sapphire-stone, to look at as the 
likeness of a throne; He appeared above them. Ver. 2. And He 
spake to the man clothed in white linen, and said: Come between 
the wheels below the cherubim, and jill thy hollow hands with 
jire-coals from between the cherubim, and scatter them over the 
city: and he came before my eyes. Ver. 3. And the cherubim 
stood to the right of the house when the man came, and the cloud 
filled the inner court. Ver. 4, And the glory of Jehovah had 
lifted itself up from the cherubim to the threshold oj the house ; 
and the house was filled with the cloud, and the court was full of 
the splendour of the glory of Jehovah. Ver. 5. And the noise of 
the wings of the cherubim was heard to the outer court, as the 
voice of the Almighty God when He speaketh. Ver. 6. And it 
came to pass, when He commanded the man clothed in white linen, 
and said, Take fire from between the wheels, from between the 
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cherubim, and he came and stood by the side of the wheel, Ver. 7. 
That the cherub stretched out his hand between the cherubim to 
the fire, which was between the cherubim, and lifted (some) off 
and gave it into the hands of the man clothed in white linen. 
And he took it, and went out. Ver. 8. And there appeared 
by the cherubim the likeness of a man’s hand under their wings.— 
Ver. 1 introduces the description of the second act of the judg- 
ment. According to ch. ix. 3, Jehovah had come down from 
His throne above the cherubim to the threshold of the temple 
to issue His orders thence for the judgment upon the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, and according to ch. x. 4 He goes thither 
once more. Consequently He had resumed His seat above the 
cherubim in the meantime. This is expressed in ver. 1, not in- 
deed in so many words, but indirectly or by implication. Ezekiel 
sees the theophany ; and on the firmament above the cherubim, 
like sapphire-stone to look at, he beholds the likeness of a 
throne on which Jehovah appeared. To avoid giving too great 
prominence in this appearance of Jehovah to the bodily or 
human form, Ezekiel does not speak even here of the form of 
Jehovah, but simply of His throne, which he describes in the 
same manner as in ch. i. 26. 58 stands for >Y according to the 
later usage of the language. It will never do to take ON in its 
literal sense, as Kliefoth does, and render the words: “ Ezekiel 
saw it move away to the firmament;” for the object to AW) 
mam is not MN or Aim 7123, but the form of the throne spark- 
ling in sapphire-stone ; and this throne had not separated itself 
from the firmament above the cherubim, but Jehovah, or the 
glory of Jehovah, according to ch. ix. 3, had risen up from the 
cherubim, and moved away to the temple threshold. The 2 
before MN is not to be erased, as Hitzig proposes after the 
LXX., on the ground that it is not found in ch. i. 26; it is 
quite appropriate here. For the words do not affirm that 
Ezekiel saw the likeness of a throne like sapphire-stone; but 
that he saw something like sapphire-stone, like the appearance 
of the form of a throne. Ezekiel does not see Jehovah, or the 
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glory of Jehovali, move away to the firmament, and then return 
to the throne. He simply sees once more the resemblance of 


be taken in connection with ') T8792, so as to form one sen- 
tence; but have been very properly separated by the athnach 
under N52, and treated as an independent assertion. The 
subject to 181) might, indeed, be 83 MN, “ the likeness of a 
throne appeared above the cherubim;” but in that case the 
words would form a pure tautology, as the fact of the throne 
becoming visible has already been mentioned in the preceding 
clause. The subject must therefore be Jehovah, as in the case 
of ON in ver. 2, where there can be no doubt on the matter. 
Jehovah has resumed His throne, not “for the purpose of 
removing to a distance, because the courts of the temple have 
been defiled by dead bodies” (Hitzig), but because the object 
for which He left it has been attained. He now commands 
the man clothed in white linen to go in between the wheels 
under the cherubim, and fill his hands with fire-coals from 
thence, and scatter them over the city (Jerusalem). This he 
did, so that Ezekiel could see it. According to this, it appears 
as if Jehovah had issued the command from His throne; but 
if we compare what follows, it is evident from ver. 4 that the 
glory of Jehovah had risen up again from the throne, and 
removed to the threshold of the temple, and that it was not 
till after the man in white linen had scattered the coals over 
the city that it left the threshold of the temple, and ascended 
once more up to the throne above the cherubim, so as to for- 
sake the temple (ver. 18 sqq.). Consequently we can only 
understand vers. 2-7 as implying that Jehovah issued the com- 
mand in ver. 2, not from His throne, but from the threshold of 
the temple, and that He had therefore returned to the threshold 
of the temple for this purpose, and for the very same reason as 
in ch. ix. 3. The possibility of interpreting the verses in this 
way is apparent from the fact that ver. 2 contains a summary 
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of the whole of the contents of this section, and that vers. 3-7 
simply furnish more minute explanations, or contain circum- 
stantial clauses, which throw light upon the whole affair. This 
is obvious in the case of ver. 3, from the form of the clause ; 
and in vers. 4 and 5, from the fact that in vers. 6 and 7 the com- 
mand (ver. 2) is resumed, and the execution of it, which was 
already indicated in myd ND" (ver. 2), more minutely described 
and carried forward in the closing words of the seventh verse, 
Ne) Ti. bapa in ver. 2 signifies the whirl or rotatory motion, 
i.e. the wheel-work, or the four éphannim under the cherubim 
regarded as moving. The angel was to go in between these, 
and take coals out of the fire there, and scatter them over the 
city. ‘In the fire of God, the fire of His wrath, will kindle 
the fire for consuming the city” (Kliefoth). To depict the 
scene more clearly, Ezekiel observes in ver. 3, that at this 
moment the cherubim were standing to the right of the house, 
i.e. on the south or rather south-east of the temple house, on 
the south of the altar of burnt-offering. According to the 
Hebrew usage the right side was the southern side, and the 
prophet was in the inner court, whither, according to ch. viii. 16, 
the divine glory had taken him ; and, according to ch. ix. 2, the 
seven angels had gone to the front of the altar, to receive the 
commands of the Lord. Consequently we have to picture to 
ourselves the cherubim as appearing in the neighbourhood of 
the altar, and then taking up their position to the south thereof, 
when the Lord returned to the threshold of the temple. The 
reason for stating this is not to be sought, as Calvin supposes, 
in the desire to show “that the way was opened for the angel 
to go straight to God, and that the cherubim were standing 
there ready, as it were, to contribute their labour.” The posi- 
tion in which the cherubim appeared is more probably given 
with prospective reference to the account which follows in 
vers. 9-22 of the departure of the glory of the Lord from the 
temple. As an indication of the significance of this act to 
Israel, the glory which issued from this manifestation of the 
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divine doxa is described in vers. 30-5. The cloud, as the 
earthly vehicle of the divine dowa, filled the inner court; and 
when the glory of the Lord stood upon the threshold, it filled 
the temple also, while the court became full of the splendour 
of the divine glory. That is to say, the brilliancy of the divine 
nature shone through the cloud, so that the court and the 
temple were lighted by the shining of the light-cloud. The 
brilliant splendour is a symbol of the light of the divine grace. 
The wings of the cherubim rustled, and at the movement of 
God (i. 24) were audible even in the outer conrt. 

After this picture of the glorious manifestation of the divine 
dowa, the fetching of the fire-coals from the space between the 
wheels under the cherubim is more closely described in vers. 6 
and 7. One of the cherub’s hands took the coals out of the 
fire, and put them into the hands of the man clothed in white 
linen. To this a supplementary remark is added in ver. 8, to 
the effect that the figure of a hand was visible by the side of 
the cherubim under their wings. The word 88", “ and he went 
out,” indicates that the man clothed in white linen scattered the 
coals over the city, to set it on fire and consume it. 

Vers. 9-22. The glory of the Lord forsakes the temple.— 
Ver. 9. And I saw, and behold four wheels by the side of the 
cherubim, one wheel by the side of every cherub, and the appear- 
ance of the wheels was like the look of a chrysolith stone. Ver. 
10. And as for their appearance, they had all four one form, as 
if one wheel were in the midst of the other. Ver. 11. When they 
went, they went to their four sides; they did not turn in going ; 
for to the place to which the head was directed, to that they went ; 
they did not turn in their going. Ver. 12. And their whole body, 
and their back, and their hands, and their wings, and the wheels, 
were full of eyes round about: by all four their wheels. Ver. 13. 
To the wheels, to them was called, “ whirl!” in my hearing. 
Ver. 14. And every one had four faces; the face of the first 
was the face of the cherub, the face of the second a man’s face, 
and the third a lion’s face, and the fourth an eugle’s face. 
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Ver. 15. And the cherubim ascended. This was the being which 
T saw by the river Chebar. Ver. 16. And when the cherubim 
went, the wheels went by them; and when the cherubim raised 
their wings to ascend from the earth, the wheels also did not turn 
from their side. Ver. 17. When those stood, they stood; and 
when. those ascended, they ascended with them; for the spirit of 
the being was in them. Ver. 18. And the glory of Jehovah went 
out from the threshold of the house, and stood above the cherubim. 
Ver. 19. And the cherubim raised their wings, and ascended from 
the earth before my eyes on their going out, and the wheels beside 
them ; and they stopped at the entrance of the eastern gate of the 
house of Jehovah ; and the glory of the God of Israel was above 
them. Ver. 20. This was the being which I saw under the God 
of Israel by the river Chebar, and T perceived that they were 
cherubim. Ver. 21. Every one had four faces, each and every 
one four wings, and something like a man’s hands under their 
wings. Ver. 22. And as for the likeness of their faces, they were 
the faces which I had seen by the river Chebar, their appearance 
and they themselves. They went every one according to its face.— 
With the words “I saw, and behold,” a new feature in the 
vision is introduced. The description of the appearance of the 
cherubim in these verses coincides for the most part verbatim 
with the account of the theophanyin ch.i. It differs from this, 
however, not only in the altered arrangement of the several 
features, and in the introduction of certain points which serve 
to complete the former account; but still more in the insertion 
of a number of narrative sentences, which show that we have 
not merely a repetition of the first chapter here. On the con- 
trary, Ezekiel is now describing the moving of the appearance 
of the glory of Jehovah from the inner court or porcli of the 
temple to the outer entrance of the eastern gate of the outer 
court; in other words, the departure of the gracious presence 
of the Lord from the temple: and in order to point ont more 
distinctly the importance and meaning of this event, he depicts 
once more the leading features of the theophany itself. The 
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narrative sentences are found in vers. 13, 15,18, and 19. In 
ver. 13 we have the exclamation addressed to the wheels by the 
side of the cherubim to set themselves in motion; in ver. 15, 
the statement that the cherubim ascended; and in vers. 18 
and 19, the account of the departure of the glory of the Lord 
from the inner portion of the temple. To this we may add the 
repeated remark, that the appearance was the same as that 
which the prophet had seen by the river Chebar (vers. 15, 20, 
22). To bring clearly out to view both the independence of 
these divine manifestations and their significance to Israel, 
Ezekiel repeats the leading features of the former description ; 
but while doing this, he either makes them subordinate to the 
thoughts expressed in the narrative sentences, or places them 
first as introductory to these, or lets them follow as explanatory. 
Thus, for example, the description of the wheels, and of the 
manner in which they moved (vers. 9-12), serves both to intro- 
duce and explain the call to the wheels to set themselves in 
motion. The description of the wheels in vers. 9~11 har- 
monizes with ch. i. 16 and 17, with this exception, however, 
that certain points are given with greater exactness here; such, 
for example, as the statement that the movements of the wheels 
were so regulated, that in whichever direction the front one 
turned, the others did the same. WN, the head, is not the 
head-wheel, or the wheel which was always the first to move, but 
the front one, which originated the motion, drawing the others 
after it and determining their direction. For ver. 12d and the 
fact that the wheels were covered with eyes, see ch. i, 18. In 
ver. 12a we have the important addition, that the whole of the 
body and back, as well as the hands and wings, of the cherubim 
were full of eyes. There is all the less reason to question this 
addition, or remove it (as Hitzig does) by an arbitrary erasure, 
inasmuch as the statement itself is apparently in perfect har- 
mony with the whole procedure; and the significance possessed 
by the eyes in relation to the wheels was not only appropriate 
in the case of the cherubim, but necessarily to be assumed in 
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such a connection. The fact that the suffixes in D2, 07332, etc., 
refer to the cherubim, is obvious enough, if we consider that the 
wheels to which immediate reference is made were by the side 
of the cherubim (ver. 9), and that the cherubim formed the 
principal feature in the whole of the vision.—Ver. 13 does not 
point back to ver. 2, and bring the description of the wheel- 
work to a close, as Hitzig supposes. This assumption, by 
which the meaning of the whole description has been obscured, 
is based upon the untenable rendering, “(and the wheels they 
named before my ears whirl” (J. D. Mich., Ros., etc.). 
Hivernick has already pointed out the objection to this, 
namely, that with such a rendering ‘282 forms an unmeaning 
addition ; whereas it is precisely this addition which shows that 
81? is used here in the sense of addressing, calling, and not of 
naming. One called to the wheels 22927, whirl; 2.e. they were 
to verify their name galgal, viz. to revolve or whirl, to set 
themselves in motion by revolving. ‘This is the explanation 
given by Theodoret: dvaxvideloOar nal dvaxiweic bar rpoce- 
taxOncav. These words therefore gave the signal for their 
departure, and accordingly the rising up of the cherubim is 
related in ver. 15. Ver. 14 prepares the way for their ascent 
by mentioning the four faces of each cherub; and this is still 
further expanded in vers. 16 and 17, by the statement that the 
wheels moved according to the movements of the chernbim. 
nN? without an article is used distributively (every one), as in 
ch.i. 6 and 10. The fact that in the description which fol- 
lows only one face of each of the four cherubs is given, is not 
at variance with ch. i. 10, according to which every one of the 
cherubs had the four faces named. It was not Ezekiel’s inten- 
tion to mention all the faces of each cherub here, as he had 
done before; but he regarded it as sufficient in the case of each 
cherub to mention simply the one face, which was turned 
toward him. The only striking feature which still remains is 
the statement that the face of the one, ie. of the first, was the 
face of the cherub instead of the face of an ox (ef. ch. i. 10), 
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since the faces of the man, the lion, and the eagle were also 
cherubs’ faces. We may, no doubt, get rid of the difficulty by 
altering the text, but this will not solve it; for it would still 
remain inexplicable how 34135 could have grown ont of sv by a 
copyist’s error; and still more, how such an error, which might 
have been so easily seen and corrected, could have been not 
only perpetuated, but generally adopted. Moreover, we have 
the article in 3920, which would also be inexplicable if the word 
had originated in an oversight, and which gives us precisely the 
index required to the correct solution of the difficulty, showing 
as it does that it was not merely a cherub’s face, but the face 
of the cherub, so that the allusion is to one particular cherub, 
who was either well known from what had gone before, or 
occupied a more prominent position than the-rest. Such a 
cherub is the one mentioned in ver. 7, who had taken the coals 
from the fire between the wheels, and stood nearest to Ezekiel. 
There did not appear to be any necessity to describe his face 
more exactly, as it could be easily seen from a comparison with 
ch. i. 10.—In ver. 15, the fact that the cherubim arose to depart 
from their place is followed by the remark that the cherubic 
figure was the being (#0, singular, as in ch. i. 22) which 
Ezekiel saw by the Chaboras, because it was a matter of im- 
portance that the identity of the two theophanies should be 
established as a help to the correct understanding of their real 
signification. But before the departure of the theophany from 
the temple is related, there follows in vers. 16 and 17 a repeti- 
tion of the circumstantial description of the harmonious move- 
ments of the wheels and the cherubim (cf. ch. i. 19-21); and 
then, in ver. 18, the statement which had such practical 
significance, that the glory of the Lord departed from the 
threshold of the temple, and resumed the throne above the 
cherubim; and lastly, the account in ver. 19, that the glory of 
the God of Israel, seated upon this throne, took up its position 
at the entrance of the eastern gate of the temple. The entrance 
of this gate is not the gate of the temple, but the outer side of 
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the eastern gate of the outer court, which formed the principal 
entrance to the whole of the temple-space. The expression 
“God of Israel” instead of “ Jehovah” is significant, and is 
used to intimate that God, as the covenant God, withdrew His 
gracious presence from the people of Israel by this departure 
from the temple; not, indeed, from the whole of the covenant 
nation, but from the rebellious Israel which dwelt in Jerusalem 
and Judah; for the same glory of God which left the temple 
in the vision before the eyes of Ezekiel had appeared to the 
prophet by the river Chebar, and by calling him to be the 
prophet for Israel, had shown Himself to be the God who kept 
His covenant, and proved that, by the judgment upon the 
corrupt generation, He simply desired to exterminate its 
ungodly nature, and create for Himself a new and holy people. 
This is the meaning of the remark which is repeated in vers. 
20-22, that the apparition which left the temple was the same 
being as Ezekiel had seen by the Chaboras, and that he recog- 
nised the beings under the throne as cherubim. 


Chap. xi. THREATENING OF JUDGMENT AND PROMISE OF 
Mercy. CONCLUSION OF THE Vision.—This chapter con- 
tains the concluding portion of the vision; namely, first, the 
prediction of the destruction of the ungodly rulers (vers. 1-18) ; 
secondly, the consolatory and closing promise, that the Lord 
would gather to Himself a people out of those who had been 
carried away into exile, and would sanctify them by His Holy 
Spirit (vers. 14-21); and, thirdly, the withdrawal of the 
gracious presence of God from the city of Jerusalem, and the 
transportation of the prophet back to Chaldea with the termi- 
nation of his ecstasy (vers. 22-25). 

Vers. 1-13. Judgment upon the rulers of the nation.—Ver. 1. 
And a wind lifted me up, and took me to the eastern gate of the 
house of Jehovah, which faces towards the east; and behold, at 
the entrance of the gate were five and twenty men, and T saw 
among them Jaazaniah the son of Azzur, and Pelatiah the son of 
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Benaiah, the chiefs of the nation. Ver. 2. And he said to me: 
Son of man, these are the men who devise iniquity, and counsel 
evil counsel in this city; Ver. 3. Who say, It ts not near to build 
houses ; it is the pot, and we are the flesh. Ver. 4. Therefore 
prophesy against them; prophesy, son of man.—Hzekiel is once 
more transported from the inner court (ch. viii. 16) to the 
outer entrance of the eastern gate of the temple (71) NWA, as in 
ch. vili. 3), to which, according to ch. x. 19, the vision of God 
had removed. There he sees twenty-five men, and among 
them two of the princes of the nation, whose names are given. 
These twenty-five men are not identical with the twenty-five 
priests mentioned in ch. viii. 16, as Havernick supposes. This 
is evident, not only from the difference in the locality, the 
priests standing between the porch and the altar, whereas the 
men referred to here stood at the outer eastern entrance to the 
court of the temple, but from the fact that the two who are 
mentioned by name are called D7 “(princes of the people), 
so that we may probably infer from this that all the twenty- 
five were secular chiefs. Hiavernick’s opinion, that DYN “WW is 
a term that may also be applied to princes among the priests, 
is as erroneous as his assertion that the priest-princes are 
called “ princes” in Ezra viii. 20, Neh. x. 1, and Jer. xxxv. 4, 
whereas it is only to national princes that these passages refer. 
Hiavernick is equally incorrect in supposing that these twenty- 
five men take the place of the seventy mentioned in ch. viii. 11; 
for those seventy represented the whole of the nation, whereas 
these twenty-five (according to ver. 2) were simply the coun- 
sellors of the city—not, however, the twenty-four duces of 
twenty-four divisions of the city, with a prince of the house of 
Judah, as Prado maintains, on the strength of certain Rabbinical 
assertions ; or twenty-four members of a Sanhedrim, with their 
president (Rosenmiiller); but the twelve tribe-princes (princes 
of the nation) and the twelve royal officers, or military com- 
manders (1 Chron. xxvii.), with the king himself, or possibly with 
the commander-in-chief of the army; so that these twenty-five 
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men represent the civil government of Israel, just as the twenty- 
four priest-princes, together with the high priest, represent the 
spiritual authorities of the covenant nation. The reason why 
two are specially mentioned by name is involved in obscurity, 
as nothing further is known of either of these persons. The 
words of God to the prophet in ver. 2 concerning them are 
perfectly applicable to representatives of the civil authorities or 
temporal rulers, namely, that they devise and give unwholesome 
and evil counsel. This counsel is described in ver. 3 by the 
words placed in their mouths: “ honse-building is not near; it 
(the city) is the caldron, we are the flesh.” These words are 
difficult, and different interpretations have consequently been 
given, The rendering, “it (the judgment) is not near, let us 
build houses,” is incorrect; for the infinitive construct Mi22 
cannot stand for the imperative or the infinitive absolute, but 
must be the subject of the sentence. It is inadmissible also to 
take the sentence as a question, “Is not house-building near?” 
in the sense of “it is certainly near,” as Ewald does, after some 
of the ancient versions. For even if an interrogation is some- 
times indicated simply by the tone in an energetic address, as, 
for example, in 2 Sam. xxiii. 5, this cannot be extended to 
cases in which the words of another are quoted. Still less can 
ainp2 ND mean non est tempus, it is not yet time, as Maurer 
supposes. The only way in which the words can be made to 
yield a sense in harmony with the context, is by taking them as 
a tacit allusion to Jer. xxix. 5. Jeremiah had called upon 
those in exile to build themselves houses in their banishment, 
and prepare for a lengthened stay in Babylon, and not to allow 
themselves to be deceived by the words of false prophets, who 
predicted a speedy return; for severe judgments had yet to 
fall upon those who had remained behind in the land. This 
word of Jeremiah the authorities in Jerusalem ridiculed, saying 
“ house-building is not near,” z.e. the house-building in exile is 
still a long way off; it will not come to this, that Jernsalem 
should fall either permanently or entirely into the hands of the 
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king of Babylon. On the contrary, Jerusalem is the pot, and 
we, its inhabitants, are the flesh. The point of comparison is 
this: as the pot protects the flesh from burning, so does the 
city of Jerusalem protect us from destruction.’ On the other 
hand, there is no foundation for the assumption that the words 
also contain an allusion to other sayings of Jeremiah, namely, 
to Jer. i. 18, where the judgment about to burst in from the 
north is represented under the figure of a smoking pot; or to 
Jer. xix., where Jerusalem is depicted as a pot about to be 
oroken in pieces by God; for the reference in Jer. xix. is 
simply to an earthen pitcher, not to a meat-caldron; and the 
words in the verse before us have nothing at all in common 
with the figure in Jer. i. 13. The correctness of our explana- 
tion is evident both from ch. xxiv. 3, 6, where the figure of 
pot and flesh is met with again, though differently applied, 
and from the reply which Ezekiel makes to the saying of these 
men in the verses that follow (vers. 7-11). This saying 
expresses not only false confidence in the strength of Jerusalem, 
but also contempt and scorn of the predictions of the prophets 
sent by God. Ezekiel is therefore to prophesy, as he does in 
vers. 5-12, against this pernicious counsel, which is confirming 
the people in their sins. 

Ver. 5. And the Spirit of Jehovah fell upon me, and said to 
me: Say, Thus saith Jehovah, So ye say, O house of Israel, and 
what riseth up in your spirit, that Iknow. Ver. 6. Ye have 
increased your slain in this city, and filled its streets with slain. 
Ver. 7. Therefore, thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Your slain, whom 
ye have laid in the midst of it, they are the flesh, and it ts the pot ; 
but men will lead you out of tt. Ver. 8. The sword you fear ; 
but the sword shall I bring upon you, is the saying of the Lord 
Jehovah. Ver. 9. 1 shall lead you out of it and give you into 


1 This city is a pot, our receptacle and defence, and we are the flesh 
enclosed therein; as flesh is preserved in its caldron till it is perfectly boiled, 
so shall we continue here till an extreme old age.’’—Hiilsemann in Calov. 
Bibl. Illusir. 
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the hand of foreigners, and shall emecute judgments upon you. 
Ver. 10. By the sword shall ye fall: on the frontier of Israel 
shall I judge you; and ye shall learn that Il am Jehovah. Ver. 11. 
Tt shall not be as a pot to you, so that you should be flesh therein : 
on the frontier of Israel shall I judge. Ver. 12. And ye shall 
learn that I am Jehovah, in whose statutes ye have not walked, 
and my judgments ye have not done, but have acted according to 
the judgments of the heathen who are round about you.—For ban 
om ‘Dy, compare ch. viii. 1. Instead of the “ hand” (ch. 
viii. 1), the Spirit of Jehovah is mentioned here; because 
what follows is simply a divine inspiration, and there is no 
action connected with it. The words of God are directed 
against the “house of Israel,” whose words and thoughts are 
discerned by God, because the twenty-five men are the leaders 
and counsellors of the nation, nibyr, thoughts, suggestions 
of the mind, may be explained from the phrase a> by ndy, to 
come into the mind. Their actions furnish the proof of the 
evil suggestions of their heart. They have filled the city with 
slain; not “turned the streets of the city into a battle-field,” 
however, by bringing about the capture of Jerusalem in the 
time of Jeconiah, as Hitzig would explain it. The words are 
to be understood in a much more general sense, as signifying 
murder, in both the coarser and the more refined signification 
of the word, pnb is a copyist’s error for onxbo, Those 
who have been murdered by you are the flesh in the caldron 
(ver. 7). Ezekiel gives them back their own words, as words 
which contain an undoubted truth, but in a different sense from 
that in which they have used them. By their bloodshed they 
have made the city into a pot in which the flesh of the slain is 
pickled. Only in this sense is Jerusalem a pot for them; not 
a pot to protect the flesh from burning while cooking, but a 


1 Calvin has given the correct explanation, thus: “‘ He does not mean 
that men had been openly assassinated in the streets of Jerusalem ; but 
under this form of speech he embraces all kinds of injustice. For we know 
that all who oppressed the poor, deprived men of their possessions, or shed 
innocent blood, were regarded as murderers in the sight of God.” 
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pot into which the flesh of the slaughtered is thrown. Yet 
even in this sense will Jerusalem not serve as a pot to these 
worthless counsellors (ver. 11). They will lead you out of the 
city (yin, in ver. 7, is the 3d pers. sing. with an indefinite 
subject). The sword which ye fear, and from which this city 
is to protect you, will come upon you, and cut you down—not 
in Jerusalem, but on the frontier of Israel. maasby, in ver. 10, 
cannot be taken in the sense of “away over the frontier,” as 
Kliefoth proposes; if only because of the synonym pangnbg in 
ver. 11. This threat was literally fulfilled in the bloody scenes 
at Riblah (Jer. lii. 24-27). It is not therefore a vaticinium 
ex eventu, but contains the general thought, that the wicked 
who boasted of security in Jerusalem would not find protection 
either in Jerusalem or in the land of Israel as a whole, but were 
to be led out of the land, and judged outside. This threat 
intensifies the punishment, as Calvin has already shown.’ In 
ver. 11 the negation (x) of the first clause is to be supplied in 
the second, as, for example, in Deut. xxxiii. 6. For ver. 12, 
compare the remarks on ch. v. 7. The truth and the power of 
this word are demonstrated at once by what is related in the 
fullowing verse. 

Ver. 18. And it came to pass, as I was prophesying, that 
Pelatiah the son of Benaiah died: then I fell upon my face, 
and cried with a loud voice, and said: Alas! Lord Jehovah, 
dost Thou make an end of the remnant oj Israel?—The sudden 
death of one of the princes of the nation, while Ezekiel was 
prophesying, was intended to assure the house of Israel of the 
certain fulfilment of this word of God. So far, however, as 


1“ He threatens a double punishment; jirst, that God will cast them out 
of Jerusalem, in which they delight, and where they say that they will 
still make their abode for a long time to come, so that exile may be the 
first punishment. He then adds, secondly, that He will not be content 
with exile, but will send a severer punishment, after they have been cast 
out, and both home and land have spued them out as a stench which they 
could not bear. J will judge you at the frontier of Israel, z.e. outside the 
holy land, so that when one curse shall have become manifest in exile, a 
severer and more formidable puuishment shall still await you.” 
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the fact itself is concerned, we must bear in mind, that as 
it was only in spirit that Ezekiel was at Jerusalem, and pro- 
phesied to the men whom he saw in spirit there, so the death 
of Pelatiah was simply a part of the vision, and in all pro- 
bability was actually realized by the sudden death of this prince 
during or immediately after the publication of the vision. But 
the occurrence, even when the prophet saw it in spirit, made 
such an impression upon his mind, that with trembling and 
despair he once more made an importunate appeal to God, as 
in ch. ix. 8, and inquired whether He meant to destroy the 
whole of the remnant of Israel. nda nvy, to put an end toa 
thing, with MX before the object, as in Zeph. i. 18 (see the 
comm. on Nah. i. 8). The Lord then gives him the comfort- 
ing assurance in vers. 14-21, that He will preserve a remnant 
among the exiles, and make them His people once more. 

Vers. 14-21. Promise of the gathering of Israel out of the 
nations.—Ver. 14. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, 
Ver. 15. Son of man, thy brethren, thy brethren are the people 
of thy proxy, and the whole house of Israel, the whole of it, to 
whom the inhabitants of Jerusalem say, Remain far away from 
Jehovah ; to us the land is given for a possession. Ver. 16. 
Therefore say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Yea, I have sent 
them far away, and have scattered them in the lands, but I have 
become to them a sanctuary for a little while in the lands whither 
they have come. Ver. 17. Therefore say, Thus saith the Lord 
Tehovah, And Iwill gather you from the nations, and will collect 
you together from the lands in which ye are scattered, and will 
give you the land of Israel. Ver. 18. And they will come thither, 
and remove from it all its detestable things, and all its abomina- 
tions. Ver. 19. And I will give them one heart, and give a new 
spirit within you; and will take the heart of stone out of their 
flesh, and give them a heart of flesh; Ver. 20. That they may 
walk in my statutes, and preserve my rights, and do them: and 
they will be my people, and I will be their God. Ver. 21. But 
those whose heart goeth to the heart of their detestable things and 
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their abominations, I will give their way upon their head, is the 
saying of the Lord Jehovah.—The prophet had interceded, first 
of all for the inhabitants of Jerusalem (ch. ix. 8), and then 
for the rulers of the nation, and had asked God whether He 
would entirely destroy the remnant of Israel. To this God 
replies that his brethren, in whom he is to interest himself, are 
not these inhabitants of Jerusalem and these rulers of the 
nation, but the Israelites carried into exile, who are regarded 
by these inhabitants at Jerusalem as cut off from the people of 
God. The nouns in ver. 15a are not “ accusatives, which are 
resumed in the suffix to D'‘NPN in ver. 16,” as Hitzig imagines, 
but form an independent clause, in which 7°78 is the subject, 
and APN ‘Wi8 as well as DN na-b3 the predicates. The 
repetition of “thy brethren” serves to increase the force of the 
expression: thy true, real brethren; not in contrast to the 
priests, who were lineal relations (Havernick), but in contrast 
to the Israelites, who had only the name of Israel, and denied 
its nature. These brethren are to be the people of his proxy: 
and toward these he is to exercise TDN’. nbs is the business, 
or the duty and right, of the Gog. According to the law, the 
Goél was the brother, or the nearest relation, whose duty it was 
to come to the help of his impoverished brother, not only by 
redeeming (buying back) his possession, which poverty had 
compelled him to sell, but to redeem the man himself, if he 
had been sold to pay his debts (vid. Lev. xxv. 25, 48). The 
Goél therefore became the possessor of the property of which 
his brother had been unjustly deprived, if it were not restored 
till after his death (Num. v. 8). Consequently he was not 
only the avenger of blood, but the natural supporter and agent 
of his brother; and nbs signifies not merely redemption or 
kindred, but proxy, 2.¢. both the right and obligation to act as 
the legal representative, the avenger of blood, the heir, etc., of 
the brother. The words “and the whole of the house of Taal e 
are a second predicate to “thy brethren,” and affirm that the 
brethren, for whom Ezekiel can and is to intercede, form the 
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whole of the house of Israel, the term “ whole” being rendered 
more emphatic by the repetition of S> in mbp. A contrast is 
drawn between this “whole house of Israel” and the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, who say to those brethren, “Remain far 
away from Jehovah, to us is the land given for a possession.” 
It follows from this, first of all, that the brethren of Ezekiel, 
towards whom he was to act as Goél, were those who had been 
taken away from the land, his companions in exile; and, 
secondly, that the exiles formed the whole of the house of 
Israel, that is to say, that they alone would be regarded by God 
as His people, and not the inhabitants of Jerusalem or those 
left in the land, who regarded the exiles as no longer a portion 
of the nation: simply because, in their estrangement from God, 
they looked upon the mere possession of Jerusalem as a pledge 
of participation in the grace of God. This shows the prophet 
where the remnant of the people of God is to be found. To 
this there is appended in ver. 16 sqq. a promise of the way in 
which the Lord will make this remnant His true people. 129, 
therefore, viz. because the inhabitants of Jerusalem regard the 
exiles as rejected by the Lord, Ezekiel is to declare to them 
that Jehovah: is their sanctuary even in their dispersion (ver. 16) ; 
and because the others deny that they have any share in the 
possession of the land, the Lord will gather them together 
again, and give them the land of Israel (ver. 17). The two j29 
are co-ordinate, and introduce the antithesis to the disparaging 
sentence pronounced by the inhabitants of Jerusalem upon 
those who have been carried into exile. The ‘> before the two 
leading clanses in ver. 16 does not mean “ because,” serving to 
introduce a protasis, to which ver. 17 would form the apodosis, 
as Ewald affirms; but it stands before the direct address in the 
sense of an assurance, which indicates that there is some truth 
at the bottom of the judgment pronounced by their opponents, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. The thought is this: the present 
position of affairs is unquestionably that Jehovah has scattered 
them (the house of Israel) among the Gentiles; but He has 
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not therefore cast them off. He has become a sanctuary to 
them in the lands of their dispersion. Migddésh does not mean 
either asylum or an object kept sacred (Hitzig), but a sanc- 
tuary, more especially the temple. They had, indeed, lost the 
outward temple (at Jerusalem); but the Lord Himself had 
become their temple. What made the temple into a sanctuary 
was the presence of Jehovah, the covenant God, therein. 
This even the exiles were to enjoy in their banishment, and in 
this they would possess a substitute for the outward temple. 
This thought is rendered still more precise by the word by», 
which may refer either to time or measure, and signify “for a 
short time,” or “in some measure.” It is difficult to decide 
between these two renderings. In support of the latter, which 
Kliefoth prefers (after the LXX. and Vulgate), it may be 
argued that the manifestation of the Lord, both by the mission 
of prophets and by the outward deliverances and inward con- 
solations which He bestowed upon the faithful, was but a partial 
substitute to the exile for His gracious presence in the temple 
and in the holy land. Nevertheless, the context, especially the 
promise in ver. 17, that He will gather them again and lead 
them back into the land of Israel, appears to favour the former 
signification, namely, that this substitution was only a provi- 
sional one, and was only to last for a short time, although it 
also implies that this could not and was not meant to be a per- 
fect substitute for the gracious presence of the Lord. For 
Israel, as the people of God, could not remain scattered abroad ; 
it must possess the inheritance bestowed upon it by the Lord, 
and have its God in the midst of it in its own land, and that 
in a manner more real than could possibly be the case in 
captivity among the Gentiles. This will be fully realized in 
the heavenly Jerusalem, where the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb will be a temple to the redeemed (Rev. xxi. 22). 
Therefore will Jehovah gather together the dispersed once 
more, and lead them back into the land of Israel, i.e. into the 
land which He designed for Israel; whereas the inhabitants of 
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Jerusalem, who boast of their possession of Canaan (ver. 15), 
will lose what they now possess. Those who are restored will 
then remove all idolatrous abominations (ver. 17), and receive 
from God a new and feeling heart (ver. 19), so that they will 
walk in the ways of God, and be in truth the people of God 
(ver. 20). 

The fulfilment of this promise did, indeed, begin with the 
return of a portion of the exiles under Zerubbabel ; but it was 
not completed under either Zerabbabel or Ezra, or even in the 
Maccabean times. Although Israel may have entirely relin- 
quished the practice of gross idolatry after the captivity, it did 
not then attain to that newness of heart which is predicted in 
vers. 19, 20. This only commenced with the Baptist’s preach- 
ing of repentance, and with the coming of Christ; and it was 
realized in the children of Israel, who accepted Jesus in faith, 
and suffered Him to make them children of God. Yet even 
by Christ this prophecy has not yet been perfectly fulfilled in 
Israel, but only in part, since the greater portion of Israe) has 
still in its hardness that stony lieart which must be removed out 
of its flesh before it can attain to salvation. The proniise in 
ver. 19 has for its basis the prediction in Deut. xxx. 6. “ What 
the circumcision of the heart is there, viz. the removal of all 
uncleanliness, of which outward circumcision was both the type 
and pledge, is represented here as the giving of a heart of flesh 
instead of one of stone” (Hengstenberg). I give them one 
heart. “INN a, which Hitzig is wrong in proposing to alter into 
ans 2, another heart, after the LX X., is supported and ex- 
plained by Jer. xxxii. 39, “I give them one heart and one way 
to fear me continually” (cf. Zeph. iii. 9 and Acts iv. 32). One 
heart is not an upright, undivided heart (adv 2), but a har- 
monious, united heart, in contrast to the division or plurality of 
hearts which prevails in the natural state, in which every one 
follows his own heart and his own mind, turning “every one to 
his own way” (Isa. lili. 6). God gives one heart, when He 
causes all hearts and minds to become one. This can only be 
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effected by His giving a “new spirit,” taking away the stone- 
heart, and giving a heart of flesh instead. For the old spirit 
fosters nothing but egotism and discord. The heart of stone 
has no susceptibility to the impressions of the word of God and 
the drawing of divine grace. In the natural condition, the 
heart of man is as hard as stone. “ The word of God, the 
external leadings of God, pass by and leave no trace behind. 
The latter may crush it, and yet not break it, Even the frag- 
ments continue hard; yea, the hardness goes on increasing” 
(Hengstenberg). The heart of flesh is a tender heart, suscep- 
tible to the drawing of divine grace (compare ch. xxxvi. 26, 
where these figures, which are peculiar to Ezekiel, recur; and 
for the substance of the prophecy, Jer. xxxi. 33). The fruit 
of this renewal of heart is walking in the commandments of 
the Lord; and the consequence of the latter is the perfect 
realization of the covenant relation, true fellowship with the 
Lord God. But judgment goes side by side with this renewal. 
Those who will not forsake their idols become victims to the 
judgment (ver. 21). The first hemistich of ver. 21 is a relative 
clause, in which WN is to be supplied and connected with 
Da>: « Whose heart walketh after the heart of their abomina- 
tions.” The heart, which is attributed to the abominations 
and detestations, i.e. to the idols, is the inclination to idolatry, 
the disposition and spirit which manifest themselves in the 
worship of idols. Walking after the heart of the idols forms 
the antithesis to walking after the heart of God (1 Sam. xiii. 
14). For ‘0374, “I will give their way,” see ch. ix. 10. 
Vers. 22-25. The promise that the Lord would preserve to 
Himself a holy seed among those who had been carried away 
captive, brought to a close the announcement of the judgment 
that would fall upon the ancient Israel and apostate Jerusalem. 
All that is now wanting, as a conclusion to the whole vision, is 
the practical confirmation of the announcement of judgment. 
This is given in the two following verses.—Ver. 22. And the 
cherubim raised their wings, and the wheels beside them; and the 
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glory of the God of Israel was up above them. Ver. 23. And 
the glory of Jehovah ascended from the midst of the city, and 
took its stand upon the mountain which is to the east of the city. 
Ver. 24. And wind lifted me up, and brought me to Chaldea to 
the exiles, in the vision, in the Spirit of God; and the vision 
ascended away from me, which I had seen. Ver. 25. And I 
spoke to the exiles all the words of Jehovah, which He had shown 
to me.—The manifestation of the glory of the Lord had already 
left the temple, after the announcement of the burning of 
Jerusalem, and had taken its stand before the entrance of the 
eastern gate of the outer court, that is to say, in the city 
itself (ch. x. 19, xi. 1). But now, after the announcement had 
been made to the representatives of the authorities of their 
removal from the city, the glory of the God of Israel forsook 
the devoted city also, as a sign that both temple and city had 
ceased to be the seats of the gracious presence of the Lord. 
The mountain on the east of the city is the Mount of Olives, 
which affords a lofty outlook over the city. There the glory 
of God remained, to execute the judgment upon Jerusalem. 
Thus, according to Zech. xiv. 4, will Jehovah also appear at 
the last judgment on the Mount of Olives above Jerusalem, to 
fight thence against His foes, and prepare a way of escape for 
those who are to be saved. It was from the Mount of Olives 
also that the Son of God proclaimed to the degenerate city 
the second destruction (Luke xix. 21; Matt. xxiv. 3); and from 
the same mountain He made His visible ascension to heaven 
after His resurrection (Luke xxiv. 50; cf. Acts L 12); and, 
as Grotius has observed, “thus did Christ ascend from this 
mountain into His kingdom, to execute judgment upon the 
Jews.” 

After this viston of the judgments of God upon the ancient 
people of the covenant aud the kingdom of God, Ezekiel was 
carried back in the spirit into Chaldea, to the river Chaboras. 
The vision then vanished; and he related to the exiles all that 
he had seen. 
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CHAP. XII. DEPARTURE OF THE KING AND PEOPLE; 
AND BREAD OF TEARS, 


The words of God which follow in ch. xii—xix. do not con- 
tain any chronological data defining the exact period at which 
they were communicated to the prophet and reported by him. 
But so far as their contents are concerned, they are closely con- 
nected with the foregoing announcements of judgment; and 
this renders the assumption a very probable one, that they were 
not far removed from them in time, but fell within the space of 
eleven months intervening between ch. viii. 1 and xx. 1, and 
were designed to carry out still further the announcement. of 
judgment in ch.,viii—xi. This is done more especially in the 
light thrown upon all the circumstances, on which the im- 
penitent people rested their hope of the preservation of the 
kingdom and Jerusalem, and of their speedy liberation from 
the Babylonian yoke. The purpose of the whole is to show the 
worthlessness of this false confidence, and to affirm the cer- 
tainty and irresistibility of the predicted destruction of Judah 
and Jerusalem, in the hope of: awakening the rebellious and 
hardened generation to that thorough repentance, without 
which it was impossible that peace and prosperity could ever 
be enjoyed. This definite purpose in the prophecies which 
follow is clearly indicated in the introductory remarks in ch. 
xil. 2, xiv. 1, and xx. 1. In the first of these passages the 
hardness of Israel is mentioned as the motive for the ensuing 
prophecy; whilst in the other two, the visit of certain elders of 
Israel to the prophet, to seek the Lord and to inquire through 
him, is given as the circumstance which occasioned the further 
prophetic declarations. It is evident from this that the previous 
words of God had already made some impression upon the 
hearers, but that their hard heart had not yet been broken by 
them. 

In ch. xii., Ezekiel receives instructions to depict, by means 
of a symbolical action, the departure of the king and people 
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from Jerusalem (vers. 8-7), and to explain the action to the 
refractory generation (vers. 8-16). After this he is to exhibit, 
by another symbolical sign, the want and distress to which the 
people will be reduced (vers. 17-20). And lastly, he is to 
cebut the frivolous sayings of the people, to the effect that 
what is predicted will either never take place at all, or not till 
a very distant time (vers. 21-28). 


Vers. 1-7. SympoL or THE EmicratTion.—Ver. 1. And 
the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, 
thou dwellest amidst the refractory generation, who have eyes to 
see, and see not; and have ears to hear, and hear not; for they are 
a refractory generation. Ver. 3. And thou, son of man, make 
thyself an outfit for exile, and depart by day before their eyes; and 
depart from thy place to another place before their eyes: perhaps 
they might see, for they are a refractory generation. Ver. 4. 
And carry out thy things like an outfit for exile by day before 
their eyes; but do thou go out in the evening before their eyes, as 
when going out to exile. Ver. 5. Before their eyes break through 
the wall, and carry it out there. Ver. 6. Before their eyes take it 
upon thy shoulder, carry it out in the darkness: cover thy face, 
and look not upon the land; for I have set thee as a sign to the 
house of Israel. Ver. 7. And I did so as I was commanded: I 
carried out my things like an outfit for exile by day, and in the 
evening I broke through the wall with my hand ; I carried it out 
in the darkness ; [ took it upon my shoulder before their eyes.— 
In ver. 2 the reason is assigned for the command to perform 
the symbolical action, namely, the hard-heartedness of the 
people. Because the generation in the midst of which Ezekiel 
dwelt was blind, with seeing eyes, and deaf, with hearing ears, 
the prophet was to depict before its eyes, by means of the sign 
that followed, the judgment which was approaching; in the hope, 
as is added in ver. 3, that they might possibly observe and lay 
the sign to heart. The refractoriness (‘12 M3, as in ch. ii. 
5, 6, iil, 26, ete.) is described as obduracy, viz. having eyes, 
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and not seeing ; having ears, and not hearing, after Deut. xxix. 
3 (cf. Jer. v.21; Isa. vi. 9; Matt. xiii. 14,15). The root of 
this mental blindness and deafness was to be found in obsti- 
nacy, ze. in not willing ; ‘in that presumptuous insolence,” as 
Michaelis says, “through which divine light can obtain no ad- 
mission.” 343 °23, the goods (or outfit) of exile, were a pilgrim’s 
staff and traveller’s wallet, with the provisions and utensils 
necessary for a journey. Ezekiel was to carry these out of the 
house into the street in the day-time, that the people might see 
them and have their attention called to them. Then in the 
evening, after dark, he was to go out himself, not by the door 
of the house, but through a hole which he had broken in the 
wall. He was also to take the travelling outfit upon his 
shoulder and carry it through the hole and out of the place, 
covering his face all the while, that he might not see the land 
to which he was going. “Thy place” is thy dwelling-place. 
nbia ‘Nina: as the departures of exiles generally take place, 
i.é. a8 exiles are accustomed to depart, not “at the usual time 
of departure into exile,” as Hivernick proposes. For N¥id, see 
the comm. on Mice. v. 1. mpbya differs from 212, and signifies 
the darkness of the depth of night (cf. Gen. xv. 17); not, 
however, “darkness artificially produced, equivalent to, with 
the eyes shut, or the face covered; so that the words which 
follow are simply explanatory of 1893,” as Schmieder imagines. 
Such an assumption would be at variance not only with ver. 7, 
but also with ver. 12, where the covering or concealing of the 
face is expressly distinguished from the carrying out “in the 
dark.” The order was to be as follows: In the day-time 
Ezekiel was to take the travelling outfit and carry it out into 
the road; then in the evening he was to go out himself, having 
first of all broken a hole through the wall as evening was 
coming on; and in the darkness of night he was to place upon 
his shoulders whatever he was about to carry with him, and 
take his departure. This he was to do, because God had made 
him a mopheth for Israel: in other words, by doing this he was 
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to show himself to be a marvellous sign to Israel. For mophéth, 
see the comm. on Ex. iv. 21. In ver. 7, the execution of the 
command, which evidently took place in the strictness of the 
letter, is fully described. There was nothing impracticable in 
the action, for breaking through the wall did not preclude the 
use of a hammer or some other tool. 

Vers. 8-16. Explanation of the symbolical action.—Ver. 8. 
And the word of Jehovah came to me in the morning, saying, Ver. 9. 
Son of man, have they not said to thee, the house of Israel, the 
refractory generation, What art thou doing? Ver. 10. Say to them, 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, This burden applies to the prince in 
Jerusalem, and to all the house of Israel to whom they belong. 
Ver. 11. Say, Lam your sigu: as I have done, so shall tt happen 
to them ; tnto exile, into captivity, will they go. Ver. 12. And 
the prince who is in the midst of them he will lift it upon- his 
shoulder in the dark, and will go out: they will break through the 
wall, and carry it out thereby: he will cover his face, that he may 
not see the land with eyes. Ver. 13. And I will spread my net 
over him, so that he will be caught in my snare: and I will take 
him to Babel, into the land of the Chaldeans ; but he will not see 
it, and will die there. Ver. 14. And all that is about him, his 
help and all his troops, I will scatter into all winds, and draw out 
the sword behind them. Ver. 15. And they shall learn that Zam 
Jehovah, when I scatter them among the nations, and winnow them 
in the lands. Ver. 16. Yet I will leave of them a small number 
of men jrom the sword, from the famine, and from the pestilence ; 
that they may relate all their abominations among the nations 
whither they have come; and learn that I am Jehovah.—As 
queries introduced with Non have, as a rule, an affirmative sense, 
the words “ have they not asked,” etc., imply that the Israel- 
ites had asked the prophet what he was doing, though not in a 
proper state of mind, not in a penitential manner, as the epithet 
"93 2 plainly shows. The prophet is therefore to interpret 
the action which he had just been performing, and all its 
different stages. The words 77 Nien 820, to which very 
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different renderings have been given, are to be translated simply 
“the prince is this burden,” i.e. the object of this burden. 
fammassé does not mean the carrying, but the burden, 7.e. the 
threatening prophecy, the prophetic action of the prophet, as 
in the headings to the oracles (see the comm. on Nah. i. 1). 
The “ prince” is the king, as in ch. xxi. 30, though not 
Jehoiachin, who had been carried into exile, but Zedekiah. 
This is stated in the apposition “in Jerusalem,” which belongs 
to “the prince,” though it is not introduced till after the predi- 
cate, as in Gen. xxiv. 24. To this there is appended the 
further definition, “ the whole house of Israel,’ which, being 
co-ordinated with 8'W30, affirms that all Israel (the covenant 
nation) will share the fate of the prince. In the last clause of 
ver. 10 D2ina does not stand for 721N3, so that the suffix would 
refer to Jerusalem, “in the midst of which they (the house of 
Israel) are.” 7¥% cannot be a nominative, because in that 
case 19 would be superfluous; it is rather to be taken with 
n3in3, and 737 to be understood as referring to the persons 
addressed, i.e. to the Israelites in exile (Hitzig, Kliefoth) : in 
the midst of whom they are, z.e. to whom they belong. The 
sentence explains the reason why the prophet was to announce 
to those in exile the fate of the prince and people in Jerusalem ; 
namely, because the exiles formed a portion of the nation, and 
would be affected by the judgment which was about to burst 
upon the king and people in Jerusalem. In this sense Ezekiel 
was also able to say to the exiles (in ver. 11), “I am your 
sien ;” inasmuch as his sign was also of importance for them, 
as those who were already banished would be so far affected by 
the departure of the king and people which Ezekiel depicted, that 
it would deprive them of all hope of a speedy return to their 
native land. pnd, in ver. 11, refers to the king and the house 
of Israel in Jerusalem. 19133 is rendered more forcible by the 
addition of *2¥32. The announcement that both king and people 
must go into exile, is carried out still further in vers. 12 and 
13 with reference to the king, and in ver. 14 with regard to the 
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people. The king will experience all that Ezekiel has described. 
The literal occurrence of what is predicted here is related in 
Jer. xxxix. 1 sqq., lii. 4 sqq.; 2 Kings xxv. 4 sqq. When the 
Chaldeans forced their way into the city after a two years’ 
siege, Zedekiah and his men of war fled by night out of the 
city through the gate between the two walls. It is not expressly 
stated, indeed, in the historical accounts that a breach was made 
in the wall; but the expression “ through the gate between the 
two walls” (Jer. xxxix. 4, lli.7; 2 Kings xxv. 4) renders this 
very probable, whether the gate had been walled up during the 
siege, or it was necessary to break through the wall at one par- 
ticular spot in order to reach the gate. The king’s attendants 
would naturally take care that a breach was made in the wall, 
to secure for him a way of escape; hence the expression, “ they 
will break through.” The covering of the face, also, is not 
mentioned in the historical accounts; but in itself it is by no 
means improbable, as a sign of the shame and grief with which 
Zedekiah left the city. The words, “ that he may not see the 
land with eyes,” do not appear to indicate anything more than 
tlle necessary consequence of covering the face, and refer 
primarily to the simple fact that the king fled in the deepest 
sorrow, and did not want to see the land; but, as ver. 13 
clearly intimates, they were fulfilled in another way, namely, 
by the fact that Zedekiah did not see with his eyes the land of 
the Chaldeans into which he was led, because he had been 
blinded at Riblah (Jer. xxxix. 5, lii, 11; 2 Kings xxv. 7). 
hye, by eye= with his eyes, is added to give prominence to the 
idea of seeing. For the same purpose, the subject, which is 
already implied in the verb, is rendered more emphatic by sin; 
and this xin is placed after the verb, so that it stands in con- 
trast with 7187. The capture of the king was not depicted by 
Ezekiel; so that in this respect the announcement (ver. 13) 
goes further than the symbolical action, and removes all doubt 
as to the credibility of the prophet’s word, by a distinct predic- 
tion of the fate awaiting him. At the same time, his not seeing 
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the land of Babylon is left so indefinite, that it cannot be 
regarded as a vaticinium post eventum. Zedekiah died in prison 
at Babylon (Jer. lii. 11). Along with the king, the whole of 
his military force will be scattered in all directions (ver. 14). 
my, his help, i.e. the troops that break through with him. 
YBIN"?3, all his wings (the wings of his army), i.e. all the rest 
of his forces. The word is peculiar to Ezekiel, and is rendered 
“wings” by Jos. Kimchi, like k°ndphaim in Isa. viii. 8. For the 
rest of the verse compare ch. v.2; and for the fulfilment, Jer. 
ln. 8, xl. 7,12. The greater part of the people will perish, 
and only a small number remain, that they may relate among 
the heathen, wherever they are led, all the abominations of 
Israel, in order that the heathen may learn that it is not from 
weakness, but simply to punish idolatry, that God has given 
up His people to them (cf. Jer. xxii. 8). 


Vers. 17-20. Sian DEPICTING THE TERRORS AND CONSE- 
QUENCES OF THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM.—Ver. 17. And 
the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 18. Son of man, 
thou shalt eat thy bread with quaking, and drink thy water with 
trembling and trouble ; Ver. 19. And say to the people of the 
land, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah to the inhabtiants of Jeru- 
salem, in the land of Israel, They will eat their bread in trouble, 
and drink their water in amazement, because her land ts laid 
waste of all its fulness for the wickedness of all who dwell therein. 
Ver. 20. And the inhabited cities become desolate, and the land 
will be laid waste; that ye may learn that I am Jehovah.— 
The carrying out of this sign is not mentioned ; not that there 
is any doubt as to its having been done, but that it is simply 
taken for granted. The trouble and trembling could only be 
’ expressed by means of gesture. 39, generally an earthquake 
or violent convulsion; here, simply shaking, synonymous with 
nm, trembling. “ Bread and water” is the standing expression 
for food ; so that even here the idea of scanty provisions is not 
to be sought therein. This idea is found merely in the signs 
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of anxiety and trouble with which Ezekiel was to eat, his food. 
nots by — “aecby, “upon the land,” equivalent to “in the land.” 
This is appended to show that the prophecy does not refer 
to those who had already been carried into exile, but to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem who were still in the land. For the 
subject-matter, compare ch. iv. 16, 17. typ indicates not the 
intention, “in order that,” but the motive, “ because.” 


Vers. 21-28. DecLARATIONS TO REMOVE ALL Dovust as 
TO THE TRUTH OF THE THREAT. — The scepticism of the 
people as to the fulfilment of these threatening prophecies, 
which had been made still more emphatic by signs, manifested 
itself in two different ways. Some altogether denied that the 
prophecies would ever be fulfilled (ver. 22); others, who did 
not go so far as this, thought that it would be a long time 
before they came to pass (ver. 27). These donbts were fed 
by the lying statements of false prophets. or this reason the 
refutation of these sceptical opinions (vers. 21-28) is followed 
in the next chapter by astern reproof of the false prophets and 
prophetesses who led the people astray. — Ver. 21. And the 
word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver.22. Son of man, what 
kind of proverb have ye in the land of Israel, that ye say, The 
days become long, and every prophecy comes to nothing? Ver. 23. 
Therefore say to them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, I will put 
an end to this saying, and they shall say it no more in Israel; but 
say to them, The days are near, and the word of every prophecy. 
Ver. 24. For henceforth there shall be no vain prophecy and 
flattering soothsaying in the midst of the house of Israel. Ver. 25. 
For Iam Jehovah ; I speak; the word which I speak will come 
to pass, and no longer be postponed ; for in your days, O refractory 
generation, I speak a word and do it, is the saying of the Lord Jeho- 
vah.—Mashal, a proverb, a saying current among the people, 
and constantly repeated as a truth. ‘“ The days become long,” 
etc., i.e. the time is lengthening out, and yet the prophecy is 
not being fulfilled. 28, perire, to come to nothing, to fail of 
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fulfilment, is the opposite of xia, to come, to be fulfilled. God 
will put an end to these sayings, by causing a very speedy 
fulfilment of the prophecy. The days are near, and every 
word of the prophecy, #.e. the days in which every word pre- 
dicted shall come to pass. The reason for this is given in 
vers. 24 and 25, in two co-ordinate sentences, both of which are 
introduced with ‘2. First, every false prophecy shall henceforth 
cease in Israel (ver. 24); secondly, God will bring about the 
fulfilment of His own word, and that without delay (ver. 25). 
Different explanations have been given of the meaning of 
ver. 24, Kliefoth proposes to take SW and p2n DOP as the 
predicate to it]: no prophecy in Israel shall be vain and flatter- 
ing soothsaying, but all prophecy shall become true, 4.e. be 
fulfilled. Such an explanation, however, is not only artificial 
and unnatural, since 00? would be inserted as a predicate in a 
most unsuitable manner, but it contains this incongruity, that 
God would apply the term 05, soothsaying, to the predictions 
of prophets inspired by Himself. On the other hand, there is 
no force in the objection raised by Kliefoth to the ordinary 
rendering of the words, namely, that the statement that God 
was about to put an end to false prophecy in Israel would 
anticipate the substance of the sixth word of God (i.e. ch. xiii.). 
It is impossible to see why a thought should not be expressed 
here, and then still further expanded in ch. xiii. pon, smooth, 
i.e. flattering (compare Hos. x. 2; and for the prediction, Zech. 
xiii. 4,5). The same reply serves also to overthrow the sceptical 
objection raised by the frivolous despisers of the prophet’s 
words. Hence there is only a brief allusion made to them in 
vers. 26-28.—Ver. 26. And the word'of Jehovah came to me, 
saying, Ver. 27. Son of man, behold, the house of Israel saith, 
The vision that he seeth is for many days off, and he prophesies 
for distant times. Ver. 28. Therefore say to them, Thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah, All my words shall be no longer postponed : 
the word which I shall speak shall come to pass, saith the Lord 
Jehovah.—The words are plain; and after what has already 
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been said, they need no special explanation. Ver. 20 com- 
pare with ver. 25. 


CHAP. XIII. AGAINST THE FALSE PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETESSES. 


The way was already prepared for the address in this chapter 
by the announcement in ch. xii. 24. It divides itself into two 
parts, viz. vers. 1-16, directed against the false prophets; and 
vers. 17-23, against the false prophetesses. In both parts 
their conduct is first described, and then the punishment fore- 
told. Jeremiah, like Ezekiel, and sometimes still more strongly, 
denounces the conduct of the false prophets, who are therefore 
to be sought for not merely among the exiles, but principally 
among those who were left behind in the land (vid. Jer. xsiii. 
9 sqq.). A lively intercourse was kept up between the two, so 
that the false prophets extended their operations from Canaan 
to the Chaboras, and vice versa. 


Vers. 1-16. AcainsT THE Fause Propuets.—Vers. 1-7. 
Their conduct.—Ver. 1. And the word of Jehovah came to me, 
saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, prophesy against the prophets of 
Israel who prophesy, and say to the prophets out of their heart, 
Hear ye the word of Jehovah. Ver. 3. Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Woe upon the foolish prophets, who go after their spirit, 
and that which they have not seen! Ver. 4. Like foxes in ruins 
have thy prophets become, O Israel. Ver. 5. Ye do not stand 
before the breaches, nor wall up the wall around the house of Israel 
to stand firm in the batile on the day of Jehovah. Ver. 6. T. hey 
see vanity and lying soothsaying, who say, “ Oracle of Jehovah ;” 
and Jehovah hath not sent them; so that they might hope for the 
fulfilment of the word. Ver. 7. Do ye not see vain visions, and 
speak lying soothsaying, and say, Oracle of Jehovah; and I have 
not spoken ?—The addition 0°s235, “ who prophesy,” is not super- 
fluous. Ezekiel is not to direct his words against the prophets 
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as a body, but against those who follow the vocation of prophet 
in Israel without being called to it by God on receiving a divine 
revelation, but simply prophesying out of their own heart, or 
according to their own subjective imagination. In the name 
of the Lord he is to threaten them with woes, as fools who 
follow their own spirit; in connection with which we must 
bear in mind that folly, according to the Hebrew idea, was not 
merely a moral failing, but actual godlessness (cf. Ps. xiv. 1). 
The phrase “ going after their spirit” is interpreted and ren- 
dered more emphatic by 38) *nP?, which is to be taken as a 
relative clause, “that which they have not seen,” ¢.e. whose 
prophesying does not rest upon intuition inspired by God. 
Consequently they cannot promote the welfare of the nation, 
but (ver. 4) are like foxes in ruins or desolate places. The 
point of comparison is to be found in the undermining of the 
ground by foxes, gui per cuniculos subjectam terram excavant et 
suffodiunt (Bochart). For the thought is not exhausted by the 
circumstance that they withdraw to their holes instead of stand- 
ing in front of the breach (Hitzig); and there is no force in 
the objection that, with this explanation, MNi20N2 is passed over 
and becomes in fact tautological (Hiivernick). The expression 
“in ruins” points to the fall of the theocracy, which the false 
prophets cannot prevent, but, on the contrary, accelerate by 
undermining the moral foundations of the state. For (ver. 5) 
they do not stand in the breaches, and do not build up the wall 
around the house of Israel (x> belongs to both clauses). He 
who desires to keep off the enemy, and prevent his entering the 
fortress, will stand in the breach. For the same purpose are 
gaps and breaches in the fortifications carefully built up. The 
sins of the people had made gaps and breaches in the walls of 
Jerusalem; in other words, had caused the moral decay of the 
city. But they had not stood in the way of this decay and 
its causes, as the calling and duty of prophets demanded, by 
reproving the sins of the people, that they might rescue the 
people and kingdom from destruction by restoring its moral 
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and religious life. mpnea syd, to stand, or keep ground, #.e. 
so that ye might have kept your ground in the war. The 
subject is the false prophets, not Israel, as Hivernick supposes. 
“Tn the day of Jehovah,” ze. in the judgment which Jehovah 
has decreed. Not to stand, does not mean merely to avert the 
threatening judgment, but not to survive the judgment itself, 
to be overthrown by it. This arises from the fact that their 
prophesying is a lie; because Jehovah, whose name they have 
in their mouths, has not sent them (ver. 6). sn is dependent 
upon pnb; God has not sent them, so that they could hope 
for the fulfilment of the word which they speak. The render- 
ing adopted by others, “and they cause to hope,” is untenable; 
for om with ? does not mean “to cause to hope,” or give hope, 
but simply to hope for anything. This was really the case; 
and it is affirmed in the declaration, which is repeated in the 
form of a direct appeal in ver. 7, to the effect that their visions 
were vain and lying soothsaying. For this they are threatened 
with the judgment described in the verses which follow. 


Vers. 8-16. Punishment of the false prophets—Ver. 8. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Because ye speak vanity 
and prophesy lying, therefore, behold, I will deal with you, is the 
saying of the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 9. And my hand shall be 
against the prophets who see vanity and divine lies: in the council 
of my people they shall not be, and in the register of the house of 
Israel they shall not be registered, and into the land of Israel shall 
they not come; and ye shall learn that I am the Lord Jehovah. 
Ver. 10. Because, yea because they lead my people astray, and 
say, “ Peace,” though there is no peace; and when it (my people) 
build a wall, behold, they plaster it with cement: Ver. 11. Say 
to the plasterers, that tt will fall: there cometh a pouring rain ; 
and ye hailstones fall, and thou stormy wind break loose! Ver. 12. 
And, behold, the wall falleth ; will men not say to you, Where is 
the plaster with which ye have plastered it? Ver. 13. Therefore 
thus saith the Lord Jehovah, I cause a stormy wind to break 
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forth in my wrath, and a pouring rain will come in my anger, 
and hatlstones in wrath, for destruction. Ver. 14. And I demo- 
lish the wall which ye have plastered, and cast it to the ground, 
that its foundation may be exposed, and it shall fall, and ye shall 
perish in the midst of it; and shall learn that I am Jehovah. 
Ver. 15. And I will exhaust my wrath upon the wall, and upon 
those who plaster tt ; and will say to you, It is all over with the 
wall, and all over with those who plastered it; Ver. 16. With the 
prophets of Israel who prophesied to Jerusalem, and saw visions of 
peace for her, though there is no peace, is the saying of the Lord 
Jehovah.—In ver. 8 the punishment which is to fall upon the 
false prophets is threatened in general terms; and in ver. 9 it 
is more specifically described in the form of a climax, rising 
higher and higher in the severity of its announcements. (1) 
They are no longer to form part of the council of the people of 
God; that is to say, they will lose their influential position 
among the people. (tid is the sphere of counsellors, not the 
social sphere.) (2) Their names shall not be registered in the 
book of the house of Israel. The book of the house of Israel 
is the register in which the citizens of the kingdom of God are 
entered. Any one whose name was not admitted into this book, 
or was struck out of it, was separated thereby from the citizen- 
ship of Israel, and lost all the privileges which citizenship 
conferred. The figure of the book of life is a similar one (cf. 
Ex. xxxii. 32). For Israel is not referred to here with regard 
to its outward nationality, but as the people of God; so that 
exclusion from Israel] was also exclusion from fellowship with 
God. The circumstance that it is not the erasure of their 
names from the book that is mentioned here, but their not 
being entered in the book at all, may be accounted for from 
the reference contained in the words to the founding of the 
new kingdom of God. The old theocracy was abolished, 
although Jerusalem was not yet destroyed. The covenant 
nation had fallen under the judgment; but out of that portion 
of Israe] which was dispersed among the heathen, a remnant 
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would be gathered together again, and having been brought 
back to its own land, would be made anew into a holy people 
of God (ef. ch. xi. 17sqq.). But the false prophets are not to 
be received into the citizenship of the new kingdom. (3) They 
are not even to come into the land of Israel; ie. they are not 
merely to remain in exile, but to lose all share in the privileges 
and blessings of the kingdom of God. This judgment will 
come upon them because they lead astray the people of God, 
by proclaiming peace where there is no peace; i.e. by raising 
and cherishing false hopes of prosperity and peace, by which 
they encourage the people in their sinful lives, and lead them to 
imagine that all is well, and there is no judgment to be feared 
(cf. Jer. xxiii. 17 and Mic. iii. 5). The exposure of this offence 
is introduced by the solemn {¥!2 j¥', because and because (cf. 
Lev. xxvi. 43); and the offence itself is exhibited by means 
of a figure. When the people build a wall, the false prophets 
plaster the wall with lime. 897) (ver. 10) refers to ‘SY, and the 
clause is a circumstantial one. ban signifies the plaster coating 
or cement of a wall, probably from the primary meaning of 
ban, to stick or plaster over (= PED, conglutinare, to glue, or 
fasten together), from which the secondary meaning of weak, 
insipid, has sprung. The proper word for plaster or cement is 
mp (ver. 12), and ban is probably chosen with an allusion to 
the tropical signification of that which is silly or absurd (Jer. 
xxili. 13; Lam. ii. 14). The meaning of the figure is intelli- 
gible enough. The people build up foolish hopes, and the pro- 
phets not only paint these hopes for them in splendid colours, 
but even predict their fulfilment, instead of denouncing their 
folly, pointing out to the people the perversity of their ways, 
and showing them that such sinful conduct must inevitably be 
followed by punishment and ruin. The plastering is therefore 
a figurative description of deceitful flattery or hypocrisy, i.e. 
the covering up of inward corruption by means of outward 
appearance (as in Matt. xxiii. 27 and Acts xsiii. 3). This 
figure leads the prophet to describe the judgment which they 
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are bringing upon the nation and themselves, as a tempest 
accompanied with hail and pouring rain, which throws down 
the wall that has been erected and plastered over; and in 
connection with this figure he opens out this double thought: 
(1) the conduct of the people, which is encouraged by the false 
prophets, cannot last (vers. 11 and 12); and (2) when this 
work of theirs is overthrown, the false prophets themselves will 
also meet with the fate they deserve (vers. 13-16). The threat 
of judgment commences with the short, energetic BM, let it 
(the wall) fall, or it shall fall, with Vav to indicate the train of 
thought (Ewald, § 347a). The subject is ban, to which >5° 
suggests a resemblance in sound. In ver. 12 this is predicted 
as the fate awaiting the plastered wall. In the description of 
the bursting storm the account passes with 732A) (and ye) into 
a direct address; in other words, the description assumes the 
form of an appeal to the destructive forces of nature to burst 
forth with all their violence against the work plastered over by 
the prophets, and to destroy it. "biv Ova, pouring rain; cf. 
ch. xxxvili. 22, W°2I9N “32N here and ch, xxxviii. 22 are hail- 
stones. The word wage, which is peculiar to Ezekiel, is pro- 
bably #23 (Job xxviii. 18), with the Arabic article by ice, 
then crystal. ninyd 9, wind of storms, a hurricane or tempest. 
ypan (ver. 11) is used intransitively, to break loose; but in 
ver. 13 it is transitive, to cause to break loose. The active 
rendering adopted by Kliefoth, “ the storm will rend,” sc. the 
plaster of the wall, is inappropriate in ver. 11; for a tempest 
does not rend either the plaster or the wall, but throws the wall 
down. The translation which Kliefoth gives in ver. 13, “I 
will rend by tempest,” is at variance with both the language 
and the sense. Jehovah will cause this tempest to burst forth 
in His wrath and destroy the wall, and lay it level with the 
ground. The suffix in 73N2 refers (ad sensum) to Jerusaleni, 
not to VP (the wall), which is masculine, and has no 37 (midst). 
The words pass from the figure to the reality here; for the 
plastered wall is a symbol of Jerusalem, as the centre of the 
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theocracy, which is to be destroyed, and to bury the lying 
prophets in its ruins. *m221 (ver. 15) contains a play upon the 
word bab in ver. 18. By a new turn given to nbs, Ezekiel 
repeats the thought that the wrath of God is to destroy the 
wall and its plasterers; and through this repetition he rounds 
off the threat with the express declaration, that the false 
prophets who are ever preaching peace are the plasterers to 
whom he refers. 


Vers. 17-23. Against THE FaLsE PROPHETESSES. — As 
the Lord had uot endowed men only with the gifts of prophecy, 
but sometimes women also, e.g. Miriam, Deborah, and Huldah ; 
so women also rose up along with the false prophets, and pro- 
phesied out of their own hearts without being impelled by the 
Spirit of God. Vers. 17-19. Their conduct.—Ver. 17. And 
thou, son of man, direct thy face towards the daughters of thy 
people, who prophesy out of their heart and prophesy against 
them, Ver. 18. And say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Woe to 
those who sew coverings together over all the joints of my hands, 
and make caps for the head of every size, to catch souls! Ye 
catch the souls of my people, and keep your souls alive. Ver. 19. 
And ye profane me with my people for handfuls of barley and 
for pieces of bread, to slay souls which should not die, and to 
keep alive which should not live, by your lying to my people who 
hearken to lying.—Like the prophets in ver. 2, the prophetesses 
are here described as prophesying out of their own heart 
(ver. 17); and in vers. 18 and 19 their offences are more 
particularly described. The meaning of these verses is en- 
tirely dependent upon the view to be taken of “I, which the 
majority of expositors, following the lead of the LXX., the 
Syriac, and the Vulgate, have regarded as identical with DY} or 
Tt, and understood as referring to the hands of the women or 
prophetesses. But there is nothing to justify the assumption 
that * is an unusual form for Oo, which even Ewald takes 
it to be (Lehrbuch, § 177a). Still less can it stand for the 
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singular 7%. And we have not sufficient ground for altering 
the text, as the expression O2 Yi? in ver. 20 (I will tear the 
ninds from your arms) does not require the assumption that 
the prophetesses had hidden their arms in mind3; and such 
a supposition is by no means obviously in harmony with the 
facts. The word nind3, from D2, with n fem. treated as a 
radical letter (cf. Ewald, § 186e), means a covering or conceal- 
ment=mb3, The meaning “cushion” or “ pillow” (LXX. 
mpockeparaia, Vulg. pulvilli) is merely an inference drawn 
from this passage, and is decidedly erroneous; for the word 715A 
(to sew together) is inapplicable to cushions, as well as the 
phrase "? sory 3 by, inasmuch as cushions are not placed 
upon the joints of the hands, and still less are they sewed 
together upon them. The latter is also a decisive reason for 
rejecting the explanation given by Hiivernick, namely, that the 
ksdthoth were carpets, which were used as couches, and upon 
which these voluptuous women are represented as reclining. 
For cushions or couches are not placed upon, but under, the 
arm-joints (or elbows) and the shoulders, which Hiivernick 
understands by 7 sx, This also overthrows another expla- 
nation given of the words, namely, that they refer to carpets, 
which the prophetesses had sewed together for all their arm- 
joints, so as to form comfortable beds upon splendid carpets, 
that they may indulge in licentiousness thereon. The explana- 
tion given by Ephraem Syrus, and adopted by Hitzig, namely, 
that the Asdthoth were amulets or straps, which they wound 
round their arm-joints when they received or delivered their 
oracles, is equally untenable. For, as Kliefoth has observed, 
“it is evident that there is not a word in the text about adultery, 
or amulets, or straps used in prayer.” And again, when we 
proceed to the next clause, the traditional rendering of NinaDp, 
as signifying either pillows (imavyéua, Symm.; cervicalia, 
Vnlg.) or broad cloaks=ninan (Hitzig, Havernick, etc.), is 
neither supported by the usage of the Janguage, nor in har- 
mony with wx by. Mispdchath, from sdéphach, to join, cannot 
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have any other meaning in the present context than a cap 
fitting close to the head; and >Y must denote the pattern which 
was followed, as in Ps. cx. 4, Esth. ix. 26: they make the caps 
after (answering to) the head of every stature. The words of 
both clauses are figurative, and have been correctly explained 
by Kliefoth as follows: “A double charge is brought against 
the prophetesses. In the first place, they sew coverings to- 
gether to wrap round all the joints of the hand of God, so that 
He cannot touch them; i.e. they cover up and conceal the word 
of God by their prophesying, more especially its rebuking and 
threatening force, so that the threatening and judicial arm of 
God, which ought above all to become both manifest and effec- 
tive through His prophetic word, does not become either one or 
the other. In the second place, they make coverings upon the 
heads of men, and construct them in such a form that thev 
exactly fit the stature or size of every individual, so that the 
men neither hear nor see; 7.¢., by means of their flattering lies, 
which adapt themselves to the subjective inclinations of their 
hearers at the time, they cover up the senses of the men, so 
that they retain neither ear nor eye for the truth.” They do 
both of these to catch souls. The inevitable consequence of 
their act is represented as having been intended by them; and 
this intention is then still further defined as being to catch the 
souls of the people of God; ie. to allure them to destruction, 
and take care of their own souls. The clause 7271\¥A nivayn 
is not to be taken as a question, “ Will ye catch the souls?” 
implying a doubt whether they really thought that they could 
carry on such conduct as theirs with perfect impunity (Hiver- 
nick). It contains a simple statement of what really took 
place in their catching of souls, namely, “they catch the souls 
of the people of God, and preserve their own souls;” i.e. they 
rob the people of God of their lives, and take care of their 
own (Kliefoth). ‘¥> is used instead of the genitive (stat. 
constr.) to show that the accent rests upon ‘SY. And in the 
same way we have map instead of the suffix. The construction 
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is the same asin 1 Sam xiv. 16. Ver. 19 shows how great their 
sin had been. They profane God among His people; namely, 
by delivering the suggestions of their own heart to the people 
as divine revelations, for the purpose of getting their daily 
bread thereby (cf. Mic. iii. 5); by hurling into destruction, 
through their lies, those who are only too glad to listen to 
lying; by slaying the souls of the people which ought to live, 
and by preserving those which ought not to live, i.e. their own 
souls (Deut. xviii. 20). The punishment for this will not fail 
to come. 

Vers. 20-23. Punishment of the false prophetesses—Ver. 20. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I will deal with 
your coverings with which ye catch, I will let the souls fly ; and 
L will tear them away from your arms, and set the souls free, 
which ye catch, the souls to fly. Ver. 21. And I will tear your 
caps in pieces, and deliver my people out of your hand, and they 
shall no more become a prey in your hand; and ye shall learn 
that Iam Jehovah. Ver. 22. Because ye grieve the heart of the 
righteous with lying, when I have not pained him; and strengthen 
the hands of the wicked, so that he does not turn from his evil 
way, to preserve his life. Ver. 23. Therefore ye shall no more 
see vanity, and no longer practise soothsaying: and I will deliver 
my people out of your hand; and ye shall learn that I am 
Jehovah.—The threat of judgment is closely connected with 
the reproof of their sins. Vers. 20 and 21 correspond to the 
reproof in ver. 18, and vers. 22 and 23 to that in ver. 19. 
In the first place, the Lord will tear in pieces the coverings 
and caps, ze. the tissue of lies woven by the false prophetesses, 
and rescue the people from their snares (vers. 20 and 21) ; and, 
secondly, He will entirely put an end to the pernicious conduct 
of the persons addressed (vers. 22 and 23). The words from 
TIAN WR to nimbb (ver. 20a), when taken as one clause, as 
they generally are, offer insuperable difficulties, since it is 
impossible to get any satisfactory meaning from DY, and 
nine will not fit in. Whether we understand by k‘sdihoth 
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coverings or cushions, the connection of DY with WR (where ye 
catch the souls), which the majority of commentators prefer, is 
untenable; for coverings and cnshions were not the places 
where the souls were caught, but could only be the means 
employed for catching them. Instead of OY we should expect 
03 or 573; and Hitzig proposes to amend it in this way. Still 
less admissible is the proposal to take OY as referring to Jeru- 
salem (“wherewith ye catch souls there”); as OY would not 
only contain a perfectly superfluous definition of locality, but 
would introduce a limitation altogether at variance with the 
context. It is not affirmed either of the prophets or of the 
prophetesses that they lived and prophesied in Jerusalem 
alone. In vers. 2 and 17 reference is nade in the most gene- 
ral terms to the prophets of Israel and the daughters of thy 
people; and in ver. 16 it is simply stated that the false prophets 
prophesied peace to Jerusalem when there was no peace at all. 
Consequently we must regard the attempt to find in DY an 
allusion to Jerusalem (cf. ver. 16) as a mere loophole, which 
betrays an utter inability to get any satisfactory sense from the 
word. Moreover, if we construe the words in this manner, 
nin) is also incomprehensible. Commentators have for the 
most part admitted that ™8 is used here in the Aramaean 
sense of volare, to fly. In the second half of the verse there is 
no doubt about its having this meaning. For bY is used in 
Deut. xxii. 7 for liberating a bird, or letting it fly; and the 
combination nimbe ‘pane NY is supported by the expression 
‘wind nov in Ex. xxi. 26, while the comparison of souls to 
birds is sustained by Ps. xi. 1 and exxiv. 7. Hence the true 
meaning of the whole passage ninb> ... Mivipaony sandy is, 
I send away (set free) the souls, which ye have caught, as 
flying ones, z.e, so that they shall be able to fly away at liberty. 
And in the first half also we must not adopt a different render- 
ing for Nim}, since NivEIA-NN is also connected with it there, 
But if the words in question are combined into one clause in 
the first hemistich, they will give us a sense which is obviously 
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wrong, viz. “wherewith ye catch the souls to let them fly.” 
As the impossibility of adopting this rendering has been clearly 
seen, the attempt has been made to cloak over the difficulty by 
means of paraphrases. Ewald, for example, renders nimb> in 
both cases “as if they were birds of passage ;” but in the first 
instance he applies it to birds of passage, for which nets are 
spread for the purpose of catching them; and in the second, to 
birds of passage which are set at liberty. Thus, strictly speak- 
ing, he understands the first iN?) as signifying the catching 
of birds; and the second, letting them fly : an explanation which 
refutes itself, as pdrach, to fly, cannot mean “to catch” as 
well, The rendering adopted by Kimchi, Rosenmiiller, and 
others, who translate MiNib? ut advolent ad vos in the first 
hemistich, and ut avolent in the second, is no better. And the 
difficulty is not removed by resorting to the dialects, as Haver- 
nick, for the purpose of forcing upon NimMB the meaning dis- 
soluteness or licentiousness, for which there is no authority in 
the Hebrew language itself. If, therefore, it is impossible to 
obtain any satisfactory meaning from the existing text, it can- 
not be correct; and no other course is open to us than to alter 
the unsuitable 0% into DY, and divide the words from 7T3nX Wr 
to nim? into two clauses, as we have done in our translation 
above. There is né necessity to supply anything to the re- 
lative WX, as WY is construed with a double accusative (e.g. 
Mic. vii. 2, 597 WY, to catch with a net), and the object to 
nitty~, viz. the souls, can easily be supplied from the next 
clause. 5%, as a participle, can either be connected with 
‘2H, “behold, I make,” or taken as introducing an explanatory 
clause: “ making the souls into ee ones,” z.e. so that they 
are able to fly (> mw, Gen. xii. 2, etc.). The two clauses of 
the first hemistich would then exactly correspond to the two 
clauses of the second half of the verse. ON& ‘nyIP) is explana- 
tory of ‘nba aN ‘220, I will tear off the coverings from their 
arms. These words do not require the assumption that the 
prophetesses wore the mnp> on their arms, but may be fully 
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explained from the supposition that the persons in question 
prepared them with their own hands. ‘1 ‘ANA corresponds 
to ‘in nivesa-ne oY; and nirmbd is governed by sandy, The 
insertion of DWSI7°NY is to be accounted for from the copious 
nature of Ezekiel’s style; at the same time, it is not merely a 
repetition of nivayn-ns, which is separated from nim? by the 
relative clause ‘3 OMX WW, but as the unusual plural form 
nvin) shows, is intended as a practical explanation of the fact, 
that the souls, while compared to birds, are regarded as living 
beings, which is the meaning borne by 2 in other passages. 
The omission of the article after NX may be explained, however, 
from the fact that the souls had been more precisely defined 
just before; just as, for example, in 1 Sam. xxiv. 6, 2 Sam. 
xviii. 18, where the more precise definition follows immediately 
afterwards (cf. Ewald, § 277a, p. 683).—The same thing is 
said in ver. 21, with regard to the caps, as has already been 
said of the coverings in ver. 20. God will tear these in pieces 
also, to deliver His people from the power of the lying pro- 
phetesses. In what way God will do this is explained in vers. 
22 and 23, namely, not only by putting their lying prophecies 
to shame through His judgments, but by putting an end to 
soothsaying altogether, and exterminating the false prophetesses 
by making them an object of ridicule and shame. The reason 
for this threat is given in ver. 22, where a further description 
is given of the disgraceful conduct of these persons; and here 
the disgracefulness of their conduct is exhibited in literal terms 
and without any figure. They do harm to the righteous and 
good, and strengthen the hands of the wicked. Nix30, Hiphil 
of “83, in Syriac, to use harshly or depress; so here in the 
Hiphil, connected with 29, to afflict the heart. "PY is used 
adverbially: with lying, or in a lying manner; namely, by 
predicting misfortune and divine punishments, with which they 
threatened the godly, who would not acquiesce in their conduct ; 
whereas, on the contrary, they predicted prosperity and peace 
to the ungodly, who were willing to be ensnared by them, and 
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thus strengthened them in their evil ways. For this God would 
put them to shame through His judgments, which would make 
their deceptions manifest, and their soothsaying loathsome. 


CHAP. XIV. ATTITUDE OF GOD TOWARDS THE WORSHIPPERS 
OF IDOLS, AND CERTAINTY OF THE JUDGMENTS. 


This chapter contains two words of God, which have obvi- 
ously an internal connection with each other. The first (vers. 
1-11) announces to the elders, who have come to the prophet 
to inquire of God, that the Lord will not allow idolaters to 
inquire of Him, but will answer all who do not turn from 
idolatry with severe judgments, and will even destroy the pro- 
phets who venture to give an answer to such inquirers, The 
second (vers. 12-23) denounces the false hope that God will 
avert the judgment and spare Jerusalem because of the right- 
eousness of the godly men therein. 


Vers. 1-11. Tue Lorp GIvEs No ANSWER TO THE IDOLA- 
TERS.—Ver. 1 narrates the occasion for this and the following 
words of God: There came to me men of the elders of Israel, 
and sat down before me. These men were not deputies from 
the Israelites in Palestine, as Grotius and others suppose, but 
elders of the exiles among whom Ezekiel had been labouring. 
They came to visit the prophet (ver. 3), evidently with the in- 
tention of obtaining, throngh him, a word of God concerning 
the future of Jerusalem, or the fate of the kingdom of Jndah. 
But Havernick is wrong in supposing that we may infer, from 
either the first or second word of God in this chapter, that they 
had addressed to the prophet a distinct inquiry of this nature, 
to which the answer is given in vers. 12-23, For although 
their coming to the prophet showed that his prophecies had 
made an impression upon them, it is not stated in ver. 1 that 
they had come to inquire of God, like the elders in ch. xx. 1, 
and there is no allusion to any definite questions in the words of 
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God themselves. The first (vers. 2-11) simply assumes that 
they have come with the intention of asking, and discloses the 
state of heart which keeps them from coming to inquire; aud 
the second (vers. 12-23) points out the worthlessness of their 
false confidence in the righteousness of certain godly men. 
Ver. 2. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 3. 
Son of man, these men have let their idols rise up tn their heart, 
and have set the stumbling-block to guilt before their face: shall 1 
allow myself to be inquired of by them? Ver. 4. Therefore 
speak to them, and say to them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Every man of the house of Israel who lifteth up his idols in his 
heart, and setteth the stumbling-block to his sin before his face, and 
cometh to the prophet, to him do I, Jehovah, show myself, answering 
according thereto, according to the multitude of his idols; Ver. 5. 
Lo grasp the house of Israel by their heart, because they have turned 
away from me, all of them through their idols We have not to 


permit it to rise up in the heart, to be mentally busy therewith. 
“To set before one’s face” is also to be understood, in a 
spiritual sense, as relating to a thing which a man will not put 
out of his mind. sy Sivan, stumbling-block to sin and guilt 
(cf. ch. vii. 19), te. the idols) Thus the two phrases simply 
denote the leaning of the heart and spirit towards false gods. 
God does not suffer those whose heart is attached to idols to 
seek and find Him. The interrogative clause ‘)} WIND con- 
tains a strong negation. The emphasis lies in the infinitive 
absolute Y7178 placed before the verb, in which the 7 is softened 
into 8, to avoid writing n twice. W771, to allow oneself to be 
sought, involves the finding of God; hence in Isa. Ixv.1 we 
have W771) as parallel to N¥02, In vers. 4, 5, there follows a 
positive declaration of the attitude of God towards those who 
are devoted to idolatry in their heart. Every such Israelite 
will be answered by God according to the measure of the 
multitude of his idols. The Niphal 73y2 has not the significa- 
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tion of the Kal, and does not mean “to be answerable,” as 
Ewald supposes, or to converse; but is generally used in a 
passive sense, “‘ to be answered,” i.e. to find or obtain a hearing 
(Job xi. 2, xix. 7). It is employed here in a reflective sense, 
to hold or show oneself answering. 13, according to the 
Chetib "3, for which the Keri suggests the softer gloss x3, 
refers to ‘D3 342 which follows; the nominative being antici- 
pated, according to an idiom very common in Aramaean, by a 
previous pronoun. It is written here for the sake of emphasis, 
to bring the following object into more striking prominence. 
2 is used here in the sense of secundum, according to, not 
because, since this meaning is quite unsuitable for the 3 in 
ver. 7, where it occurs in the same connection (‘3). The 
manner in which God will show Himself answering the 
idolatry according to their idols, is reserved till ver. 8. Here, 
in ver. 5, the design of this procedure on the part of God is 
given: viz. to grasp Israel by the heart; ¢.e. not merely to touch 
and to improve them, but to bring down their heart by judg- 
ments (cf. Lev. xxvi. 41), and thus move them to give up 
idolatry and return to the living God. ‘2, as in Isa. i. 4, to 
recede, to draw away from God. pba is an emphatic repetition 
of the subject belonging to 73. 

Vers. 6-8. In these verses the divine threat, and the summons 
to repent, are repeated, expanded, and uttered in the clearest 
words.— Ver. 6. Therefore say to the house of Israel, Thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah, Repent, and turn away from your idols ; and 
turn away your face from all your abominations. Ver. 7. For 
every one of the house of Israel, and of the foreigners who sojourn 
in Israel, if he estrange himself from me, and let his idols rise up 
in his heart, and set the stumbling-block to his sin before his face, 
and come to the prophet to seek me for himself; I will show my- 
self to him, answering in my own way. Ver. 8. 2 will direct 
my face against that man, and will destroy him, for a sign and 
for proverbs, and will cut him off out of my people ; and ye shall 
learn that I am Jehovah.—129 in ver. 6 is co-ordinate with the 
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12> in ver. 4, so far as the thought is concerned, but it is directly 
attached to ver. 50: because they have estranged themselves 
from God, therefore God requires them to repent and turn. 
For God will answer with severe judgments every one who 
would seek God with idols in his heart, whether he be an 
Israelite, or a foreigner living in the midst of Israel. 321, 
turn, be converted, is rendered still more emphatic by the 
addition of D33D...°2v, This double call to repentance 


idols D328 N33, 32°72 is not used intransitively, as it apparently 
is in ch. xviii. 30, but is to be taken in connection with the 
object 03°28, which follows at the end of the verse; and it is 
simply repeated before n28 for the sake of clearness and 
emphasis. The reason for the summons to repent and give up 
idolatry is explained in ver. 7, in the threat that God will 
destroy every Israelite, and every foreigner in Israel, who 
draws away from God and attaches himself to idols. The 
phraseology of ver. 7a is adopted almost verbatim from Lev. 
xvii. 8, 10, 13. On the obligation of foreigners to avoid 
idolatry and all moral abominations, vid. Lev. xx. 2, xviii. 26, 
xvii, 10; Ex. xii. 19, etc. The + before 72. and by does not 
stand for the Vav relat., but simply supposes a case: “ should 
he separate himself from my followers, and let his idols rise up, 
ete.” "3 vind does not mean, “to seek counsel of him (the 
prophet) from me,” for i cannot be taken as referring to the 
prophet, although 1 with ? does sometimes mean to seek any 
one, and > may therefore indicate the person to whom one goes 
to make inquiry (cf. 2 Chron. xv. 13, xvii. 4, xxxi, 21), be- 
cause it is Jehovah who is sought in this case; and Hiivernick’s 
remark, that “v7 with ? merely indicates the external object 
sought by a man, and therefore in this instance the medium or 
organ through whom God speaks,” is proved to be erroneous by 
the passages just cited. 49 is reflective, or to be taken as a dat. 
commodi, denoting the inquirer or seeker. The person ap- 
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proached for the purpose of inquiring or seeking, i.e. God, is 
indicated by the preposition 3, as in 1 Chron. x. 14 (nin'2 W11); 
and also frequently, in the case of idols, when either an oracle 
or help is sought from them (1 Sam. xxviii. 7; 2 Kings i. 
2 sqq.). It is only in this way that i> and ‘2 can be made to 
correspond to the same words in the apodosis: Whosoever seeks 
counsel of God, to him will God show Himself answering °3, in 
Him, i.e. in accordance with His nature, in His own way,— 
namely, in the manner described in ver. 8. The threat is com- 
posed of passages in the law: .*) 36°AN) and ‘Wn ‘N13, after 
Lev. xx. 8, 5, 6; and ‘ wrninwm, though somewhat freely, 
after Deut. xxviii. 87 (i ove? mee? mn), There is no doubt, 
therefore, that ‘inv is to be derived from ObY, and stands for 
‘niewn, in accordance with the custom in later writings of re- 
solving the Dagesh forte into a long vowel. The allusion to 
Deut. xxviii. 37, compared with nind ma in ver. 46 of the same 
chapter, is sufficient to set aside the assumption that ‘niovin is 
to be derived from 0’, and pointed accordingly; althongh the 
LXX., Targ., Syr., and Vulg. have all renderings of D'Y (cf. 
Ps. xliv. 16). Moreover, 0°” in the perfect never takes the 
Hiphil form; and in ch. xx. 26 we have O8VN in a similar 
connection. The expression is a pregnant one: I make him 
desolate, so that he becomes a sign and proverbs. 

Vers. 9-11. No prophet is to give any other answer.—Ver. 9. 
But if a prophet allow himself to be persuaded, and give a word, 
I have persuaded this prophet, and will stretch out my hand 
against him, and cut him off out of my people Israel. Ver. 10. 
They shall bear their guilt: as the guilt of the inquirer, so shall 
the guilt of the prophet be; Ver. 11. In order that the house of 
Israel may no more stray from me, and may no more defile ttself 
with all its transgressions ; but they may be my people, and I 
their God, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah.—The prophet who 
allows himself to be persuaded is not a prophet indy (ch. 
xiii. 2), but one who really thinks that he has a word of God. 
mm, to persuade, to entice by friendly words (in a good sense, 
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Hos. ii. 16); but generally sensu malo, to lead astray, or seduce 
to that which is unallowable or evil. “If he allow himself to 
be persuaded :” not necessarily “with the hope of payment 
from the hypocrites who consult him” (Michaelis). This 
weakens the thought. It might sometimes be done from un- 
selfish good-nature. And “the word”: itself need not have 
been a divine oracle of his own invention, or a false prophecy. 
The allusion is simply to a word of a different character from 
that contained in vers. 6-8, which either demands repentance 
or denounces judgment upon the impenitent: every word, 
therefore, which could by any possibility confirm the sinner in 
his security.— By “ih ‘8 (ver. 9) the apodosis is introduced in 
an emphatic manner, as in vers. 4 and 7; but ‘M5 cannot be 
taken in a future sense (“I will persuade”). It must be a 
perfect; since the persuading of the prophet would necessarily 
precede his allowing himself to be persuaded. The Fathers 
and earlier Lutheran theologians are wrong in their interpreta- 
tion of ‘RB, which they understand in a permissive sense, 
meaning simply that God allowed it, and did not prevent their 
being seduced. Still more wrong are Storr and Schmieder, 
the former of whom regards it as simply declaratory, “I will 
declare him to have gone astray from the worship of Jehovah;” 
the latter, “I will show him to be a fool, by punishing him for 
his disobedience.” The words are rather to be understood in 
accordance with 1 Kings xxii. 20 sqq., where the persuading 
(pittdh) is done by a lying spirit, which inspires the prophets of 
Ahab to predict success to the king, in order that he may fall. 
As Jehovah sent the spirit in that case, and put it into the 
mouth of the prophets, so is the persnasion in this instance also 
effected by God: not merely divine permission, but divine 
ordination and arrangement; though this does not destroy 
human freedom, but, like all “ persuading,” presnpposes the 
possibility of not allowing himself to be persuaded. See the 
discussion of this question in the commentary on 1 Kings xxii. 
20 sqq. The remark of Calvin on the verse before us is 
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correct: “it teaches that neither impostures nor frauds take 
place apart from the will of God” (nisi Deo volente). But this 
willing on the part of God, or the persuading of the prophets 
to the utterance of self-willed words, which have not been in- 
spired by God, only takes place in persons who admit evil into 
themselves, and is designed to tempt them and lead them to 
decide whether they will endeavour to resist and conquer the 
sinful inclinations of their hearts, or will allow them to shape 
themselves into outward deeds, in which case they will become 
ripe for judgment. It is in this sense that God persuades such 
a prophet, in order that He may then cnt him off out of His 
people. But this punishment will not fall upon the prophet 
only. It will reach the seeker or inquirer also, in order if 
possible to bring Israel back from its wandering astray, and 
make it into a people of God purified from sin (vers. 10 and 
11). It was to this end that, in the last times of the kingdom 
of Judah, God allowed false prophecy to prevail so mightily,— 
namely, that it might accelerate the process of distinguishing 
between the righteous and the wicked; and then, by means of 
the judgment which destroyed the wicked, purify His nation 
and lead it on to the great end of its calling. 


Vers. 12-23. Taz RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE GODLY WILL 
NOT AVERT THE JUDGMENT.—The threat contained in the 
preceding word of God, that if the idolaters did not repent, 
God would not answer them in any other way than with an 
exterminating judgment, left the possibility still open, that He 
would avert the destruction of Judah and Jerusalem for the 
sake of the righteous therein, as He had promised the patriarch 
Abraham that He wonld do in the case of Sodom and Gomorrah 
(Gen. xviii. 23 sqq.). This hope, which might be cherished 
by the people and by the elders who had come to the prophet, 
is now to be taken from the people by the word of God which 
follows, containing as it does the announcement, that if any 
land should sin so grievously against God by its apostasy, He 
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would be driven to inflict upon it the punishments threatened 
by Moses against apostate Israel (Lev. xxvi. 22, 25, 26, and 
elsewhere), namely, to destroy both man and beast, and make 
the land a desert; it would be of no advantage to such a land 
to have certain righteous men, such as Noah, Daniel, and Job, 
living therein. For although these righteous men would be 
saved themselves, their righteousness could not possibly secure 
salvation for the sinners. The manner in which this thought 
is carried out in vers. 13-20 is, that four exterminating punish- 
ments are successively supposed to come upon the land and lay 
it waste ; and in the case of every one, the words are repeated, 
that even righteous men, such as Noah, Daniel, and Job, would 
only save their own souls, and not one of the sinners. And 
thus, according to vers. 21-23, will the Lord act when He 
sends His judgments against Jerusalem; and He will execute 
them in such a manner that the necessity and righteousness of 
His acts shall be made manifest therein.—This word of God 
forms a supplementary side-piece to Jer. xv. 1-4, where the 
Lord replies to the intercession of the prophet, that even the 
intercession of a Moses and a Samuel on behalf of the people 
would not avert the judgments which were suspended over them. 

Ver. 12, And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, 
Ver. 13. Son of man, if a land sin against me to act treacher- 
ously, and I stretch out my hand against it, and break in pieces 
for tt the support of bread, and send famine into it, and 
cut off from it man and beast: Ver. 14. And there should be 
these three men therein, Noah, Daniel, and Job, they would 
through their righteousness deliver their soul, is the saying of the 
Lord Jehovah. Ver. 15. If I bring evil beasts into the land, so 
that they make it childless, and it become a desert, so that no one 
passeth through it because of the beasts: Ver. 16. These three 
men therein, as I live, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah, would 
not deliver sons and daughters ; they only would be delivered, but 
the land would become a desert. Ver.17. Or I bring the sword into 
that land, and say, Let the sword go through the land; and I cut off 
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jrom it man and beast: Ver. 18. These three men therein, as I 
live, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah, would not deliver sons 
and daughters, but they only would be delivered. Ver. 19. Or 
I send pestilence into that land, and pour out my fury upon it in 
blood, to cut off fromit man and beast: Ver. 20. Verily, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, in the midst of it, as I live, is the saying of the 
Lord Jehovah, would deliver neither son nor daughter ; they 
would only deliver their own soul through their righteousness.— 
VO8 in ver. 13 is intentionally left indefinite, that the thought 
may be expressed in the most general manner. On the other 
hand, thie sin is very plainly defined as byrorbyrod, Dyn, literally, 
to cover, signifies to act in a secret or treacherous manner, 
especially towards Jehovah, either by apostasy from Him, in 
other words, by idolatry, or by withholding what is due to Him 
(see comm. on Lev. v.15). In the passage before us it is 
the treachery of apostasy from Him by idolatry that is intended. 
As the epithet used to denote the sin is taken from Lev. xxvi. 
40 and Deut. xxxii. 51, so the four punishments mentioned in 
the following verses, as well as inch. v. 17, are also taken from 
Lev. xxvi.,—viz. the breaking up of the staff of bread, from 
ver. 26; the evil beasts, from ver. 22; and the sword and 
pestilence, from ver. 25. The three men, Noah, Daniel, and 
Job, are named as examples of true righteousness of life, or 
MIS (vers. 14, 20); z.e., according to Calvin’s correct explana- 
tion, quicquid pertinet ad regulam sancte et juste vivendi. Noah 
is so described in Gen. vi. 9; and Job, in the Book of Job i. 1, 
xii. 4, ete.; and Daniel, in like manner, is mentioned in Dan. 
i. 8 sqq., vi- 11 sqq., as faithfully confessing his faith in his life. 
The fact that Daniel is named before Job does not warrant the 
conjecture that some other older Daniel is meant, of whom 
nothing is said in the history, and whose existence is merely 
postulated. For the enumeration is not intended to be chrono- 
logical, but is arranged according to the subject-matter; the 
order being determined by the nature of the deliverance ex- 
perienced by these men for their righteousness in the midst of 
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great judgments. Consequently, as Havernick and Kliefoth 
have shown, we have a climax here: Noah saved his family 
along with himself; Daniel was able to save his friends (Dan. 
ii, 17, 18); but Job, with his righteousness, was not even 
able to save his children—The second judgment (ver. 15) is 
introduced with »5, which, as a rule, supposes a case that is not 
expected to occur, or even regarded as possible; here, however, 
35 is used as perfectly synonymous with OX, nna has no 
Mappik, because the tone is drawn back upon the pennltima 
(see comm. on Amos i. 11). In ver. 19, the expression “ to 
pour ont my wrath in blood” isa pregnant one, for to pour out 
my wrath in such a manner that it is manifested in the shed- 
ding of blood or the destruction of life, for the life is in the 
blood. In this sense pestilence and blood were also associated 
in ch, v. 17.—If we look closely at the four cases enumerated, 
we find the following difference in the statements concerning 
the deliverance of the righteous: that, in the first instance, it 
is simply stated that Noah, Daniel, and Job would save their 
soul, i.e. their life, by their righteousness ; whereas, in the three 
others, it is declared that as truly as the Lord liveth they would 
not save either sons or daughters, but they alone would be 
delivered. The difference is not merely a rhetorical climax or 
progress in the address by means of asseveration and anti- 
thesis, but indicates a distinction in the thought. The first 
case is only intended to teach that in the approaching judg- 
ment the righteous would save their lives, i.e. that God would 
not sweep away the righteous with the ungodly. The three 
cases which follow are intended, on the other hand, to exemplify 
the truth that the righteousness of the righteous will be of no 
avail to the idolaters and apostates; since even such patterns 
of righteousness as Noah, Daniel, and Job would only save 
their own lives, and would not be able to save the lives of 
others also. This tallies with the omission of the asseveration 
in ver. 14, The first declaration, that God would deliver the 
righteous in the coming judgments, needed no asseveration, 
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inasmuch as this truth was not called in question; but it was 
required in the case of the declaration that the righteousness 
of the righteous would bring no deliverance to the sinful 
nation, since this was the hope which the ungodly cherished, 
and it was this hope which was to be taken from them. The 
other differences which we find in the description given of the 
several cases are merely formal in their nature, and do not in 
any way affect the sense ; e.g. the use of Nd, in ver. 18, instead 
of the particle O8, which is commonly employed in oaths, and 
which we find in vers. 16 and 20; the choice of the singular {2 
and Na, in ver. 20, in the place of the plural nian 092, used in 
vers. 16 and 18; and the variation in the expressions, DW5} yD 
(ver. 14), DWE) by (ver. 20), and yp DAI Md (vers. 16 and 
18), which Hitzig proposes to remove by altering the first two 
forms into the third, though without the slightest reason. For 
although the Piel occurs in Ex. xii. 86 in the sense of taking 
away or spoiling, and is not met with anywhere else in the 
sense of delivering, it may just as well be used in this sense, as 
the Hiphil has both significations. 

Vers. 21-23. The rule expounded in vers. 13-20 is here 
applied to Jerusalem. — Ver. 21. For thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, How much more when I send my four evil judgments, 
sword, and famine, and evil beasts, and pestilence, against Jeru- 
salem, to cut off from it man and beast? Ver. 22. And, behold, 
there remain escaped ones in her who will be brought out, sons 
and daughters ; behold, they will go out to you, that ye may see 
their walk and their works ; and console yourselves concerning the 
evil which Ihave brought upon Jerusalem. Ver. 23. And they 
will console you, when ye see their walk and their works: and 
ye will see that I have not done without cause all that I have 
done to her, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. — By *3 in 
ver, 21 the application of the general rnle to Jerusalem 
is made in the form of a reason. The meaning, however, is 
not, that the reason why Jehovah was obliged to act in this 
unsparing manner was to be found in the corrupt condition of 
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the nation, as Havernick supposes,—a thought quite foreign to 
the context; but 2 indicates that the judgments upon Jerusalem 
will furnish a practical proof of the general truth expressed 
in vers. 13-20, and so confirm it. This ‘2 is no more an 
emphatic yea than the following “48 is a forcible introduction 
to the antithesis formed by the coming fact, to the merely 
imaginary cases mentioned above” (Hitzig). AS has un- 
doubtedly the force of a climax, but not of an asseveration, 
“verily” (Hav.); a meaning which this particle never has. 
It is used here, as in Job iv. 19, in the sense of ‘3 A; and 
the "2 which follows 48 in this case is a conditional particle of 
time, “ when.” Consequently ‘5 ought properly to be written 
twice; but it is only used once, as in ch. xv. 5; Job ix. 14, etc. 
The thought is this: how much more will this be the case, 
namely, that even a Noah, Daniel, and Job will not deliver 
either sons or daughters when I send my judgments upon 
Jerusalem. The perfect ‘nN2¥ is used, and not the imperfect, 
as in ver. 13, because God has actually resolved upon sending 
it, and does not merely mention it as a possible case. The 
number four is significant, symbolizing the universality of the 
judgment, or the thought that it will fall on all sides, or upon 
the whole of Jerusalem; whereby it must also be borne in 
mind that Jerusalem as the capital represents the kingdom of 
Judah, or the whole of Israel, so far as it was still in Canaan. 
At the same time, by the fact that the Lord allows sons and 
daughters to escape death, and to be led away to Babylon, He 
forces the acknowledgment of the necessity and righteousness 
of His judgments among those who are in exile. This is in 
general terms the thought contained in vers. 22 and 23, to 
which very different meanings have been assigned by the latest 
expositors. Hévernick, for example, imagines that, in addition 
to the four ordinary judgments laid down in the law, ver. 22 
announces a new and extraordinary one; whereas Hitzig and 
Kliefoth have found in these two verses the consolatory assur- 
ance, that in the time of the judgments a few of the younger 
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geueration will be rescued and taken to those already in exile 
in Babylon, there to excite pity as well as to express it, and to 
give a visible proof of the magnitude of the judgment which 
has fallen upon Israel. They differ so far from each other, 
however, that Hitzig regards those of the younger generation 
who are saved as O'P“1¥, who have saved themselves through 
their innocence, but not their guilty parents, and who will 
excite the commiseration of those already in exile through 
their blameless conduct; whilst Kliefoth imagines that those 
who are rescued are simply Jess criminal than the rest, and 
when they come to Babylon will be pitied by those who have 
been longer in exile, and will pity them in return.—Neither of 
these views does justice to the words themselves or to the con- 
text. The meaning of ver. 22a is clear enough; and in the 
main there has been no difference of opinion concerning it. 
When man and beast are cnt off out of Jerusalem by the four 
judgments, all will not perish; but n"2B, é.e. persons who 
have escaped destruction, will be left, and will be led out of 
the city. These are called sons and daughters, with an allusion 
to vers. 16, 18, and 20; and consequently we must not take 
these words as referring to the younger generation ‘in contrast 
to the older. They will be led ont of Jernsalem, not to remain 
in the land, but to come to “ you,” ¢e. those already in exile, 
that is to say, to go into exile to Babylon. This does not imply 
either a modification or a sharpening of the punishment; 
for the cutting off of man and beast from a town may be 
effected not only by slaying, but by leading away. The design 
of God in leaving some to escape, and carrying them to 
Babylon, is explained in the clauses which follow from Ons} 
onwards, the meaning of which depends partly upon the more 
precise definition of D371 and pnibyoy, and partly upon the ex- 
planation to be given of nysn-ey nnApM and O2n8 3M, The 
ways and works are not to be taken withont reserve as good 
and righteous works, as Kliefoth has correctly shown in his 
reply to Hitzig. Still less can ways and works denote their 
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experience or fate, which is the explanation given by Kliefoth 
of the words, when expounding the meaning and connection of 
vers. 21-23. The context certainly points to wicked ways and 
evil works. And it is only the sight of such works that could 
lead to the conviction that it was not 03M, in vain, te. without 
cause, that God had inflicted such severe judgments upon 
Jerusalem, And in addition to this effect, which is mentioned 
in ver. 23 as produced upon those who were already in exile, 
by the sight of the conduct of the 728 that came to Babylon, 
the immediate design of God is described in ver. 22 as DAN? 
i mynn-oy, The verb 093 with Sy cannot be used here in the 
sense of to repent of anything, or to grieve over it (Hitzig) ; 
still less can it mean to pity any one (Kliefoth). For a man 
cannot repent of, or be sorry for, a judgment which God has 
inflicted upon him, but only of evil which he himself has done; 
and 0) does not mean to pity a person, either when construed 
in the Piel with an accusative of the person, or in the Niphal 
c. 5y, rei. OMDN is Miphal, and signifies here to console one- 
self, as in Gen. xxxviii, 12 with y, concerning anything, as in 
2 Sam. xiii. 39, Jer. xxxi. 15, etc.; and 39M} (ver. 23), with 
the accusative of the person, to comfort any one, as in Gen. 
li, 21; Jobii. 11, ete. But the works and doings of those who 
came to Babylcn could only produce this effect upon those who 
were already there, from the fact that they were of such a 
character as to demonstrate the necessity for the judgments 
which had fallen upon Jerusalem. A conviction of the neces- 
sity for the divine judgments would cause them to comfort 
themselves with regard to the evil inflicted by God; inasmuch 
as they would see, not only that the punishment endured was 
a chastisement well deserved, but that God in His righteousness 
would stay the punishment when it had fulfilled His purpose, 
and restore the penitent sinner to favour once more. But 
the consolation which those who were in exile would derive 
from a sight of the works of the sons and daughters who had 
escaped from death and come to Babylon, is attributed in 
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ver. 23 (D2NS 3202) to the persons themselves, It is in this 
sense that it is stated that “they will comfort you;” not by 
expressions of pity, but by the sight of their conduct. This is 
directly affirmed in the words, “ when ye shall see their conduct 
and their works.” Consequently ver. 23a does not contain 
a new thought, but simply the thought already expressed in 
ver. 22, which is repeated in a new form to make it the more 
emphatic. And the expression my ‘mean nwvpa nx, in ver. 22, 
serves to increase the force; whilst M8, in the sense of guoad, 
serves to place the thought to be repeated in subordination to 
the whole clause (cf. Ewald, § 277a, p. 683). 


CHAP. XV. JERUSALEM, THE USELESS WOOD OF A WILD VINE. 


As certainly as God will not spare Jerusalem for the sake of 
the righteousness of the few righteons men therein, so certain 
is it that Israel has no superiority over other nations, which 
could secure Jerusalem against destruction. As the previous 
word of God overthrows false confidence in the righteousness 
of the godly, what follows in this chapter is directed against 
the fancy that Israel cannot be rejected and punished by the 
overthrow of the kingdom, because of its election to be the 
people of God. 

Ver. 1. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 2. 
Son of man, what advantage has the wood of the vine over every 
wood, the vine-branch, which was among the trees of the forest? 
Ver. 3. Is wood taken from it to use for any work? or do men 
take a peg from it to hang all kinds of vessels upon? Ver. 4. 
Behold, tt is given to the fire to consume. If the fire has cou- 
sumed tts two ends, and the middle of it is scorched, will tt then 
be fit for any work? Ver. 5. Behold, when it is uninjured, it is 
not used for any work: how much less when the fire has con- 
sumed it and scorched it can it be still used for work! Ver. 6. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, As the wood of the vine 
among the wood of the forest, which I give to the fire to consume, 
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so do I give up the inhabitants of Jerusalem, Ver. 7. And direct 
my face against them. They have gone out of the fire, and the 
fire will consume them; that ye may learn that I am Jehovah, when 
I set my face against them. Ver.8. And I make the land a desert, 
because they committed treachery, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. 
—Israel is like the wood of the wild vine, which is put into the 
fire to burn, because it is good for nothing. From Deut. 
xxxil. 32, 33 onwards, Israel is frequently compared to a vine 
or a vineyard (cf. Ps. lxxx. 9 sqq.; Isa. v.; Hos. x. 1; Jer. ii. 
21), and always, with the exception of Ps. Ixxx., to point out 
its degeneracy. This comparison lies at the foundation of the 
figure employed, in vers. 2-5, of the wood of the wild vine. 
This wood has no superiority over any other kind of wood. It 
cannot be used, like other timber, for any useful purposes; but 
is only fit to be burned, so that it is really inferior to all other 
wood (vers. 2 and 3a). And if, in its perfect state, it cannot 
be used for anything, how much less when it is partially 
scorched and consumed (vers. 4 and 5)! Mm-n», followed by 
}2, means, what is it above (2, comparative) ?—+.e. what 
superiority has it to yy-es, all kinds of wood? i.e. any other 
wood. ‘0 1X MID is in apposition to }37 /Y, and is not to 
be connected with yy-pan, as it has been by the LXX. and 
Vulgate,—notwithstanding the Masoretic accentuation,—so as 
to mean every kind of fagot; for 11D} does not mean a fagot, 
but the tendril or branch of the vine (ef. ch. viii. 17), which is 
still further defined by the following relative clause: to be a 
wood-vine, #.e. a wild vine, which bears only sour, uneatable 
grapes. The preterite 11) (which was; not, “¢s”) may be ex- 
plained from the idea that the vine had been fetched from the 
forest in order that its wood might be nsed. The answer given 
in ver. 3 is, that this vine-wood cannot be nsed for any pur- 
pose whatever, not even as a peg for hanging any kind of 
domestic utensils upon (see comm. on Zech. x. 4). It is too 
weak even for this. The object has to be supplied to nitvyd 
FINI: to make, or apply i, for any work. Because it cannot 
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be used as timber, it is burned. A fresh thought is introduced 
in ver. 4 by the words ‘P °2¥ nx. The two clauses in ver. 4b 
are to be connected together. The first supposes a case, from 
which the second is deduced as a conclusion. The question, 
“Ys it fit for any work?” is determined in ver. 5 in the 
negative, ‘D8: as in ch. xiv. 21. 9): perfect; and 7M: 
imperfect, NMiphal, of 174, in the sense of, to be burned or 
scorched. The snbject to 79" is no doubt the wood, to which 
the suffix in ANN refers. At the same time, the two clauses 
are to be understood, in accordance with ver. 46, as relating to 
the burning of the ends and the scorching of the middle.— 
Vers. 6-8. In the application of the parable, the only thing to 
which prominence is given, is the fact that God will deal with 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem in the same manner as with the 
vine-wood, which cannot be used for any kind of work. This 
implies that Israel resembles the wood of a forest-vine. As 
this possesses no superiority to other wood, but, on the contrary, 
is utterly useless, so Israel has no superiority to other nations, 
but is even worse than they, and therefore is given up to the 
fire. This is accounted for in ver. 7: “They have come out 
of the fire, and the fire will consume them”’ (the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem). These words are not to be interpreted proverbi- 
ally, as meaning, “he who escapes one judgment falls into 
another” (Hiavernick), but show the application of vers. 4b 
and 5 to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. Out of a fire one must 
come either burned or scorched. Israel has been in the fire 
already. It resembles a wild vine which has been consumed 
at both ends by the fire, while the middle has been scorched, 
and which is now about to be given up altogether to the fire. 
We must not restrict the fire, however, out of which it has 
come half consumed, to the capture of Jerusalem in the time 
of Jehoiachin, as Hitzig does, but must extend it to all the judg- 
ments which fell upon the covenant nation, from the destruction 
of the kingdom of the ten tribes to the catastrophe in the reign 
of Jehoiachin, and in consequence of which Israel now resembled 
EZEK. I. N 
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a vine burned at both ends and scorched in the middle. The 
threat closes in the same manner as the previousone. Compare 
yer. 7b with ch. xiv. 80, and ver. 8 with ch. xiv. 15 and 13. 


CHAP. XVI. INGRATITUDE AND UNFAITHFULNESS OF 
JERUSALEM. ITS PUNISHMENT AND SHAME, 


The previous word of God represented Israel as a wild and 
useless vine, which had to be consumed. But as God had 
planted this vine in His vineyard, as He had adopted Israel 
as His own people, the rebellions nation, though met by these 
threatenings of divine judgment, might still plead that God 
would not reject Israel, on account of its election as the 
covenant nation. ‘This proof of false confidence in the divine 
covenant of grace is removed by the word of God in the 
present chapter, which shows that by nature Israel is no better 
than other nations; and that, in consequence of its shameful 
ingratitude towards the Lord, who saved it from destruction in 
the days of its youth, it has sinned so grievously against Him, 
and has sunk so low among the heathen through its excessive 
idolatry, that God is obliged to pnnish and judge it in the 
same manner as the others. At the same time, the Lord will 
continue mindful of His covenant; and on the restoration of 
Sodom and Samaria, He will also turn the captivity of Jeru- 
salem,—to the deep humiliation and shame of Israel,—and will 
establish an everlasting covenant with it.—The contents of this 
word of God divide themselves, therefore, into three parts. In 
the first, we have the description of the nation’s sin, throngh 
its falling away from its God into idolatry (vers. 2-34); in 
the second, the announcement of the punishment (vers. 35-52); 
and in the third, the restoration of Israel to favour (vers. 53- 
63). The past, present, and future of Israel are all embraced, 
from its first commencement to its ultimate consummation.— 
These copious contents are draped in an allegory, which is 
carried out on a magnificent scale. Starting from the repre- 
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sentation of the covenant relation existing between the Lord 
and His people, under the figure of a marriage covenant,— 
which runs through the whole of the Scriptures,—Jerusalem, 
the capital of the kingdom of God, as the representative of 
Israel, the covenant nation, is addressed as a wife; and the 
attitude of God to Israel, as well of that of Israel to its God, is 
depicted under this figure. 

Vers. 1-14. Israel, by nature unclean, miserable, and near 
to destruction (vers. 3-5), is adopted by the Lord and clothed 
in splendour (vers. 6-14). Vers. 1 and 2 form the introduc- 
tion.—Ver. 1. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, 
Ver. 2. Son of man, show Jerusalem her abominations.—The 
“abominations” of Jerusalem are the sins of the covenant 
nation, which were worse than the sinful abominations of 
Canaan and Sodom. The theme of this word of God is the 
declaration of these abominations. To this end the nation is 
first of all shown what it was by nature.—Ver. 3. And say, 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah to Jerusalem, Thine origin and thy 
birth are from the land of the Canaanites ; thy father was the 
Amorite, and thy mother a Hittite. Ver. 4. And as for thy 
birth, in the day of thy birth thy navel was not cut, and thou 
wast not bathed in water for cleansing ; and not rubbed with salt, 
and not wrapped in bandages. Ver. 5. No eye looked upon 
thee with pity, to do one of these to thee in compassion ; but 
thou wast cast into the field, in disgust at thy life, on the day of 
thy birth.—According to the allegory, which runs through the 
whole chapter, the figure adopted to depict the origin of the 
Israelitish nation is that Jerusalem, the existing representative 
of the nation, is described as a child, born of Canaanitish 
parents, mercilessly exposed after its birth, and on the point of 
perishing. Hitzig and Kliefoth show that they have com- 
pletely misunderstood the allegory, when they not only explain 
the statement concerning the descent of Jerusalem, in ver. 3, 
as relating to the city of that name, but restrict it to the city 
alone, on the ground that “Israel as a whole was not of 
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Canaanitish origin, whereas the city of Jerusalem was radically 
a Canaanitish, Amoritish, and Hittite city.” But were not all 
the cities of Israel radically Canaanaean? Or was Israel not 
altogether, but only half, of Aramaean descent? Regarded 
merely as a city, Jerusalem was neither of Amoritish nor 
Hittite origin, but simply a Jebusite city. And it is too obvi- 
ous to need any proof, that the prophetic word does not refer 
to the city as a city, or to the mass of houses; but that Jeru- 
salem, as the capital of the kingdom of Judah at that time, so 
far as its inhabitants were concerned, represents the people of 
Israel, or the covenant nation. It was not the mass of houses, 
but the population,—which was the foundling,—that excited 
Jehovah’s compassion, and which He multiplied into myriads 
(ver. 7), clothed in splendour, and chose as the bride with 
whom He concluded a marriage covenant. The descent and 
birth referred to are not physical, but spiritual descent. 
Spiritually, Israel sprang from the land of the Canaanites; 
and its father was the Amorite and its mother a Hittite, in the 
same sense in which Jesus said to the Jews, “ Ye are of your 
father the devil” (John viii. 44). The land of the Canaanites 
is mentioned as the land of the worst heathen abominations; 
and from among the Canaanitish tribes, the Amorites and 
Hittites are mentioned as father and mother, not because the 
Jebusites are placed between the two, in Num. siii. 29, as 
Hitzig supposes, but because they were recognised as the 
leaders in Canaanitish ungodliness. The iniquity of the 
Amorites (YS) was great even in Abraham’s time, though 
not yet full or ripe for destruction (Gen. xv. 16); and the 
daughters of Heth, whom Esau married, caused Rebekah great 
bitterness of spirit (Gen. xxvii. 46). These facts furnish the 
substratum for our description. And they also help to explain 
the occurrence of “HN2 with the article, and MAN withont it. 
The plurals 7755 and Nebo also point to spiritual descent ; 
for physical generation and birth are both acts that take place 
once for all, 72 or NPI (ch. xxi. 35, xxix. 14) is not the 
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place of begetting, but generation itself, from Y2="73, to dig 
= to beget (cf. Isa. li. 1). It is not equivalent to ip, or a 
plural corresponding to the Latin natales, origines. mii ; 
birth. Vers. 4 and 5 describe the circumstances connected 
with the birth. anti (ver. 4) stands at the head as an 
absolute noun. At the birth of the child it did not receive the 
cleansing and care which were necessary for the preservation 
and strengthening of its life, but was exposed without pity. 
The construction 4nix nypan (the passive, with an accusative of 
the object) is the same as in Gen. xl. 20, and many other 
passages of the earlier writings. M3: for M5 (Judg. vi. 28), 
Pual of 13; and 7: from 7’, with the reduplication of the 
4, which is very rare in Hebrew (vid. Ewald, § 71). By 
cutting the navel-string, the child is liberated after birth from 
the blood of the mother; with which it was nourished in the 
womb. If the cutting be neglected, as well as the tying of the 
navel-string, which takes place at the same time, the child 
must perish when the decomposition of the placenta begins. 
The new-born child is then bathed, to cleanse it from the im- 
purities attaching to it. ‘Y¥ cannot be derived from mYY¥= 
yyy; because neither the meaning to see, to look (nyw), nor the 
other meaning to smear (yyw), yields a suitable sense. Jos. 
Kimchi is evidently right in deriving it from Yv, in Arabic 
w+, ii. and iv., to wipe off, cleanse. The termination » is the 
Aramaean form of the absolute state, for the Hebrew mywn, 
cleansing (cf. Ewald, § 1652). After the washing, the body 
was rubbed with salt, according to a custom very widely spread 
in ancient times, and still met with here and there in the Hast 
(vid. Hieron. ad h. 1. Galen, de Sanit.i.7; Troilo Reisebeschr. p. 
721); and that not merely for the purpose of making the skin 
drier and firmer, or of cleansing it more thoroughly, but pro- 
bably from a regard to the virtue of salt as a protection from 
putrefaction, “to express in a symbolical manner a hope and 
desire for the vigorous health of the child’ (Hitzig and Hiver- 
nick). And, finally, it was bound round with swaddling- 
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clothes. Not one of these things, so indispensable to the pre- 
servation and strengthening of the child, was performed in the 
case of Israel at the time of its birth from any feeling of com- 
passionate love (Abin, infinitive, to show pity or compassion 
towards it); but it was cast into the field, i.e. exposed, in order 
that it might perish v2 5yi22 in disgust at thy life (compare 
bya, to thrust away, reject, despise, Lev. xxvi. 11, xv. 30). The 
day of the birth of Jerusalem, ze. of Israel, was the period of 
its sojourn in Egypt, where Israel] as a nation was born,—the 
sons of Jacob who went down to Egypt having multiplied into 
anation. The different traits in this picture are not to be in- 
terpreted as referring to historical peculiarities, but have their 
explanation in the totality of the figure. At the same time, 
they express much more than “ that Israel not only stood upon 
a level with all other nations, so far as its origin and its nature 
were concerned, but was more helpless and neglected as to both 
its nature and its natural advantages, possessing a less gifted 
nature than other nations, and therefore inferior to the rest” 
(Kliefoth). The smaller gifts, or humbler natural advantages, 
are thoughts quite foreign to the words of the figure as well as 
to the context. Both the Canaanitish descent and the merciless 
exposure of the child point to a totally different point of view, 
as indicated by the allegory. The Canaanitish descent points 
to the moral depravity of the nature of Israel; and the ne- 
glected condition of the child is intended to show how little 
there was in the heathen surroundings of the youthful Israel 
in Canaan and Egypt that was adapted to foster its life and 
health, or to educate Israel and fit it for its future destination. 
To the Egyptians the Israelites were an abomination, as a race 
of shepherds; and not long after the death of Joseph, the 
Pharaohs began to oppress the growing nation. 

Vers. 6-14. Israel therefore owes its preservation and exalta- 
tion to honour and glory to the Lord its God alone.—vVer. 6. 
Then I passed by thee, and saw thee stamping in thy blood, and 
said to thee, In thy blood live! and said to thee, In thy blood 
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live! Ver. 7. I made thee into myriads as the growth of the 
jield, and thou grewest and becamest tall, and camest to ornament 
of cheeks. The breasts expanded, and thy hair grew, whereas 
thou wast naked and bare. Ver. 8. And I passed by thee, and 
saw thee, and, behold, it was thy time, the time of love; and J 
spread my wing over thee, and covered thy nakedness; and I 
swore to thee, and entered into covenant with thee, is the saying 
of the Lord Jehovah, and thou becamest mine. Ver. 9. And I 
bathed thee in water, and rinsed thy blood from thee, and anointed 
thee with oil. Ver. 10. And I elothed thee with embroidered 
work, and shod thee with morocco, and wrapped thee round with 
byssus, and covered thee with silk. Ver. 11. I adorned thee 
with ornaments, and put bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain 
around thy neck. Ver. 12. And I gave thee a ring in thy nose, 
and earrings in thine ears, and a splendid crown upon thy 
head. Ver. 18. And thou didst adorn thyself with gold and 
silver ; and thy clothing was byssus, and silk, and embroidery. 
Wheaten-flour, and honey, and oil thou didst eat ; and thou wast 
very beautiful; and didst thrive to regal dignity. Ver. 14. Thy 
name went forth among the nations on account of thy beauty ; for tt 
was perfect through my glory, which I put upon thee, is the saying 
of the Lord Jehovah.—The description of what the Lord did for 
Israel in His compassionate love is divided into two sections by 
the repetition of the phrase “J passed by thee” (vers. 6 and 8). 
The first embraces what God had done for the preservation and 
increase of the nation; the second, what He had done for the 
glorification of Israel, by adopting it as the people of His 
possession. When Israel was lying in the field as a neglected 
new-born child, the Lord passed by and adopted it, promising 
it life, and giving it strength to live. To bring out the mag- 
nitude of the compassion of God, the fact that the child was 
lying in its blood is mentioned again and again. The explana- 
tion to be given of NDvIaND (the Hithpolel of Dia, to trample 
upon, tread under foot) i is doubtful, arising from the difficulty 
of deciding whether the Hithpolel is to be taken in a passive or 
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a reflective sense. The passive rendering, “trampled upon” 
(Umbreit), or ad conculeandum projectus, thrown down, to be 
trodden under foot (Gesenius, etc.), is open to the objection 
that the Hophal is used for this. We therefore prefer the 
reflective meaning, treading oneself, or stamping; as the objec- 
tion offered to this, namely, that a new-born child thrown into 
a field would not be found stamping with the feet, has no force 
in an allegorical description. In the clause ver. 68, which is 
written twice, the question arises whether 773 is to be taken 
with "0 or with yp woe: I said to thee, “In thy blood live ;” 
or, “ I said to thee in thy blood, ‘ Live.” We prefer the former, 
because it gives a more emphatic sense. {972 is a concise 
expression; for although lying in thy blood, in which thou 
wouldst inevitably bleed to death, yet thou shalt live. Hitzig’s 
proposal to connect 773 in the first clause with »n, and in the 
second with 7x, can hardly be entertained. A double con- 
struction of this kind is not required either by the repetition of 
3p 108, or by the uniform position of 7272 before »n in both 
clauses, as compared with 1 Kings xx. 18 and Isa, xxvii. 5.— 
In ver. 7a the description of the rea] fact breaks through the 
allegory. The word of God “Nn, live, was visibly fulfilled in 
the innumerable multiplication of Israel. But the allegory is 
resumed immediately. The child grew (729, as in Gen. xxi. 20; 
Deut. xxx. 16), and came into ornament of cheeks (xia with 3, 
to enter into a thing, as in ver. 8; not to proceed in, as Hitzig 
supposes). OMY “Y, not most beautiful ornament, or highest 
charms, for Oy is not the plural of “WW; but according to the 
Chetib and most of the editions, with the tone upon the 
penultima, is equivalent to O'1Y, a dual form; so that “W 
cannot mean ornament in this case, but, as in Ps. xxxix. 9 and 
cili. 5, “the cheek,” which is the traditional meaning (cf. Ges. 
Thes. p. 993). Ornament of cheeks is youthful freshness and 
beauty of face. The clauses which follow describe the arrival 
of puberty. 132, when applied to the breasts, means to expand, 
lit. to raise oneself up. “YY = prom We, pubes. The descrip- 
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tion given in these verses refers to the preservation and mar- 
vellous multiplication of Israel in Egypt, where the sons of 
Israel grew into a nation under the divine blessing. Still it 
was quite naked and bare (D4Y and MY are substantives in the 
abstract sense of nakedness and bareness, used in the place of 
adjectives to give greater emphasis). Naked and bare are 
figurative expressions for still destitute of either clothing or 
ornaments. This implies something more than “the poverty 
of the people in the wilderness attached to Egypt” (Hitzig). 
Nakedness represents deprivation of all the blessings of salva- 
tion with which the Lord endowed Israel and made it glorious, 
after He had adopted it as the people of His possession. In 
Egypt, Israel was living in a state of nature, destitute of the 
gracious revelations of God.—Ver. 8. The Lord then went 
past again, and chose for His bride the virgin, who had already 
grown up to womanhood, and with whom He contracted mar- 
riage by the conclusion of the covenant at Sinai. AY, thy 
time, is more precisely defined as O'75 Ny, the time of conjugal 
love. I spread my wing over thee, ie. the lappet of my 
garment, which also served as a connterpane; in other words, 
I married thee (cf. Ruth iii. 9), and thereby covered thy 
nakedness. “TI swore to thee,” sc. love and fidelity (cf. Hos. 
ii. 21, 22), and entered into a covenant with thee, i.e. into 
that gracious connection formed by the adoption of Israel as 
the possession of Jehovah, which is represented as a marriage 
covenant (compare Ex. xxiv. 8 with xix. 5, 6, and Deut. v. 2: 
—JN8 for JAN). Vers. 9 sqq. describe how Jehovah provided 
for the purification, clothing, adorning, and maintenance of 
His wife. As the bride prepares herself for the wedding by 
washing and anointing, so did the Lord cleanse Israel from the 
blemishes and impurities which adhered to it from its birth. 
The rinsing from the blood must not be understood as specially 
referring either to the laws of purification given to the nation 
(Hitzig), or as relating solely to the purification effected by the 
covenant sacrifice (Havernick). It embraces all that the Lord 
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did for the purifying of the people from the pollution of sin, 
i.e. for its sanctification. The anointing with oil indicates the 
powers of the Spirit of God, which flowed to Israel from the 
divine covenant of grace. The clothing with costly garments, 
and adorning with all the jewellery of a wealthy lady or 
princess, points to the equipment of Israel with all the gifts 
that promote the beauty and glory of life. The clothing is 
described as made of the costliest materials with which queens 
were accustomed to clothe themselves. 9)9, embroidered 
cloth (Ps. xlv. 15). nn, probably the sea-cow, Manati (see 
the comm. on Ex. xxv. 5). The word is used here for a fine 
description of leather of which ornamental sandals were made ; 
a kind of morocco. “I bound thee round with byssus:” this 
refers to the headband; for Wn is the technical expression for 
the binding or winding round of the turban-like headdress 
(cf. ch. xxiv. 17; Ex. xxix. 9; Lev. viii. 13), and is applied 
by the Targum to the headdress of the priests. Consequently 
covering with ‘vp, as distinguished from clothing, can only 
refer to covering with the veil, one of the principal articles of 
a woman’s toilet. The da. rey. 2 (vers. 10 and 18) is 
explained by the Rabbins as signifying silk. The LXX. 
render it tpiyamrov. According to Jerome, this is a word 
formed by the LXX.: quod tantae subtilitatis fuerit vestimen- 
tum, ut pilorum et capillorum tenuitatem habere credatur. The 
jewellery included not only armlets, nose-rings, and ear-rings, 
which the daughters of Israel were generally accustomed to 
wear, but also necklaces and a crown, as ornaments worn by 
princesses and queens. For 13, see comm. on Gen. xii. 42. 
Ver. 13 sums up the contents of vers. 9-12. ‘ww is made to 
conform to ‘2; the food is referred to once Bagree and the 
result of the whole is said to have been, that Jerusalem became 
exceedingly beautiful, and flourished even to royal dignity. 
The latter cannot be taken as referring simply to the establish- 
ment of the monarchy under David, any more than merely to 
the spiritual sovereignty for which Israel was chosen from the 
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very beginning (Ex. xix. 5, 6). The expression includes both, 
viz. the call of Israel to be a kingdom of priests, and the his- 
torical realization of this call through the Davidic sovereignty. 
The beauty, i.z. glory, of Israel became so great, that the name or 
fame of Israel sounded abroad in consequence among the nations. 
It was perfect, because the Lord had put His glory upon His 
Church. This, too, we must not restrict (as Havernick does) to 
the far-sounding fame of Israel on its departure from Egypt 
(Ex. xv. 14 sqq.); it refers pre-eminently to the glory of the theo- 
cracy under David and Solomon, the fame of which spread into 
all lands.—Thus had Israel been glorified by its God above all 
the nations, but it did not continue in fellowship with its God. 
Vers. 15-34. The apostasy of Israel. Its origin and nature, 
vers. 15-22; its magnitude and extent, vers. 23-34. In close 
connection with what precedes, this apostasy is described as 
whoredom and adultery.—Ver. 15. But thou didst trust in thy 
beauty, and didst commit fornication upon thy name, and didst 
pour out thy fornication over every one who passed by: his it 
became. Ver. 16. Thou didst take of thy clothes, and didst 
make to thyself spotted heights, and didst commit fornication upon 
them: things which should not come, and that which should not 
take place. Ver. 17. And thou didst take jewellery of thine 
ornament of my gold and of my silver, which I had given thee, 
and didst make thyself male images, and didst commit fornication 
with them; Ver. 18. And thou didst take thy embroidered 
clothes, and didst cover them therewith: and my oil and my 
incense thou didst set before them. Ver. 19. And my bread, 
which I gave to thee, fine flour, and oil, and honey, wherewith £ 
fed thee, thou didst set before them for a pleasant odour: this 
came to pass, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 20. And 
thou didst take thy sons and thy daughters, whom thou barest 
to me, and didst sacrifice them to them to devour. Was thy 
fornication too little? Ver. 21. Thou didst slay my sons, and 
didst give them up, devoting them to them. Ver. 22. And in 
all thine abominations and thy fornications thou didst not 
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remember the days of thy youth, when thou wast naked and 
bare, and layest stamping in thy blood.—The beauty, i.e. the 
glory, of Israel led to its fall, because it made it the ground 
of its confidence; that is to say, it looked upon the gifts 
and possessions conferred upon it as its desert; and for- 
getting the giver, began to traffic with the heathen nations, 
and allowed itself to be seduced to heathen ways. For the 
fact, compare Deut. xxxii. 15 and Hos. xiii. 6. “ We are 
inflamed with pride and arrogance, and consequently profane 
the gifts of God, in which His glory ought to be resplendent” 
(Calvin). 2 oY ‘2H does not mean either “thou didst com- 
mit fornication notwithstanding thy name” (Winer and Ges. 
Thes. p. 422), or “against thy name” (Hiavernick); for by 
connected with 73! has neither of these meanings, even in Judg. 
xix. 2. It means, “thou didst commit fornication upon thy 
name, %.¢.in reliance upon thy name” (Hitzig and Maurer) ; 
only we must not understand DY as referring to the name of 
the city of God, but must explain it, in accordance with ver. 14, 
as denoting the name, z.e. the renown, which Israel had acquired 
among the heathen on account of its beauty. In the closing 
words, , i refers to nziyb3, and ‘* stands for ‘4, the copula 
having been dropped from ‘7 because 1 ought to stand first, 
and only ‘M* remaining (compare 7}, Hos, vi. 1). The subject 
to ‘It is °B'; the beauty became his (cf. Ps. xlv. 12). This 
fornication is depicted in concrete terms in vers. 16-22; and 
with the marriage relation described in vers. 8-13 still in 
view, Israel is represented as giving up to idolatry all that 
it had received from its God.—Ver. 16. With the clothes it 
made spotted heights for itself. nio2 stands for nip2 ma, 
temples of heights, small temples erected upon heights by the 
side of the altars (1 Kings xiii. 32; 2 Kings xvii. 29; for the 
fact, see the comm. on 1 Kings iii. 2), which may probably 
have consisted simply of tents furnished with carpets. Compare 
2 Kings xxiii. 7, where the women are described as weaving 
tents for Astarte, also the tent-like temples of the Slavonian 
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tribes in Germany, which consisted of variegated carpets and 
curtains (see Mohne on Creuzer’s Symbolik, V. p. 176). These 
bamoth Ezekiel calls niN2D, not variegated, but spotted or 
speckled (cf. Gen. xxx. 32), possibly with the subordinate idea 
of patched (8?b2, Josh. ix. 5), because they used for the carpets 
not merely whole garments, but pieces of cloth as well; the 
word being introduced here for the purpose of indicating con- 
temptuously the worthlessness of such conduct. “Thou didst 
commit whoredom upon them,” 7.e. upon the carpets in the tent- 
temples. The words ‘0 nix Nd are no doubt relative clauses; 
but the usual explanation, “‘ which has not occurred, and will 
not be,” after Ex. x. 14, cannot be vindicated, as it is impossible 
to prove either the use of sia in the sense of occurring or 
happening (=i), or the use of the participle instead of the 
preterite in connection with the future. The participle N82 in 
this connection can only supply one of the many senses of the 
imperfect (Ewald, § 168c), and, like 7", express that which 
ought to be. The participial form Nix2 is evidently chosen for 
the sake of obtaining.a paronomasia with nia: the heights 
which should not come (ie. should not be erected); while X? 
nm points back to pimby ‘tm: “what should not happen.’— 
Ver. 17. The jewellery of gold and silver was used by Israel 
for 13! PY, idols of the male sex, to commit fornication with 
them. Ewald thinks that the allusion is to Penates (teraphim), 
which were set up in the house, with ornaments suspended upon 
them, and worshipped with lectisternia. But there is no more 
allusion to lectisternia here than in ch. xxiii. 41. And there is 
still less ground for thinking, as Vatke, Movers, and Havernick 
do, of Lingam- or Phallus-worship, of which it is impossible to 
find the slightest trace among the Israelites. The arguments 
used by Hiivernick have been already proved by Hitzig to have 
no force whatever. The context does not point to idols of any 
particular kind, but to the many varieties of Baal-worship ; 
whilst the worship of Moloch is specially mentioned in vers. 
20 sqq. as being the greatest abomination of the whole. The 
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fact that pimp i}, to set before them (the idols), does not 
refer to lectisternia, but to sacrifices offered as food for the gods, 
is indisputably evident from the words 4h ny, the technical 
expression for the sacrificial odour ascending to God (cf. Lev. 
i. 9, 13, etc.). 4 (ver. 19), and it came to pass (sc. this 
abomination), merely serves to give emphatic expression to the 
disgust which it occasioned (Hitzig).—Vers. 20; 21. And not 
even content with this, the adulteress sacrificed the children 
which God had given her to idols. The revulsion of feeling 
produced by the abominations of the Moloch-worship is shown 
in the expression biand, thou didst sacrifice thy children to idols, 
that they might devour them; and still more in the reproachful 
question ‘nd pynn, “was there too little in thy whoredom?” 
12 before 7!03IA is used in a comparative sense, though not to 
signify “ was this a smaller thing than thy whoredom?” which 
would mean far too little in this connection. The j® is rather 
used, as in ch. vili. 17 and Isa. xlix. 6, in the sense of too: was 
thy whoredom, already described in vers. 16-19, too little, that 
thou didst also slaughter thy children to idols? The Chetib 
ymin (vers. 20 and 25) is a singular, as in vers. 25 and 29; 
whereas the Kert has treated it as a plural, as in vers. 15, 22, 
and 83, but without any satisfactory ground. The indignation 
comes out still more strongly in the description given of these 
abominations in ver. 21: “thou didst slay my sons” (whereas 
in ver. 20 we have simply “thy sons, whom thou hast born to 
me”), “and didst give them up to them, V2¥93, by making 
them pass through,” sc. the fire. "2/7 is used here not merely 
for lustration or februation by fire, but for the actual burning 
of the children slain as sacrifices, so that it is equivalent to 
yee vixa Yay (2 Kings xxiii. 10). By the process of burning, 
the sacrifices were given to Moloch to devour. Ezekiel has 
the Moloch-worship in his eye in the form which it had assumed 
from the times of Ahaz downwards, when the people began to 
burn their children to Moloch (cf. 2 Kings xvi. 3, xxi. 6, 
xxiii, 10), whereas all that can be proved to have been practised 
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in earlier times by the Israelites was the passing of children 
through fire without either slaying or burning; a februation by 
fire (compare the remarks on this subject in the comm. on 
Lev. xviii. 21).—Anidst all these abominations Israel did not 
remember its youth, or how the Lord had adopted it out of the 
deepest wretchedness to be His people, and had made it glorious 
through the abundance of His gifts. This base ingratitude 
shows the depth of its fall, and magnifies its guilt. For ver. 
22b compare vers. 7 and 6. 

Vers, 28-34. Extent and magnitude of the idolatry.—Ver. 
23. And it came to pass after all thy wickeduess—- Woe, woe to 
thee] is the saying of the Lord Jehovah—Ver. 24. Thou didst 
build thyself arches, and didst make thyself high places in all 
the streets. Ver. 25. Thou didst build thy high places at every 
cross road, and didst disgrace thy beauty, and stretch open thy 
feet for every one that passed by, and didst increase thy whore- 
dom. Ver. 26. Thou didst commit fornication with the sons of 
Egypt thy neighbours, great in flesh, and didst increase thy 
whoredom to provoke me. Wer. 27. And, behold, I stretched 
out my hand against thee, and diminished thine allowance, and 
gave thee up to the desire of those who hate thee, the daughters of 
the Philistines, who are ashamed of thy lewd way. Ver. 28. And 
thou didst commit fornication with the sons of Asshur, because 
thou art never satisfied; and didst commit fornication with them, 
and wast also not satisfied. Ver. 29. And thou didst increase 
thy whoredom to Canaan’s land, Chaldaea, and even thereby wast 
not satisfied. Ver. 30. How languishing is thy heart! is the 
saying of the Lord Jehovah, that thou doest all this, the doings 
of a dissolute prostitute. Ver. 31. When thou butldest thy 
arches at every cross road, and madest thy high places in every 
road, thou wast not like the harlot, since thou despisedst payment. 
Ver. 32. The adulterous wife taketh strangers instead of her hus- 
band. Ver. 33. Men give presents to all prostitutes ; but thou gavest 
thy presents to all thy suitors, and didst reward them for coming to 
thee from all sides, for fornication with thee. Ver. 34. And there 
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was in thee the very opposite of the women in thy whoredom, that 
men did not go whoring after thee. In that thou givest payment, 
and payment was not given to thee, thou wast the very opposite.— 
By qnyyb3 “Ins, the picture of the wide spread of idolatry, 
commenced in ver. 22, is placed in the relation of chronological 
sequence to the description already given of the idolatry itself. 
For all sin, all evil, must first exist before it can spread. The 
spreading of idolatry was at the same time an increase of 
apostasy from God. This is not to be sought, however, in the 
fact that Israel forsook the sanctuary, which God had ap- 
pointed for it as the scene of His gracious presence, and built 
itself idol-temples (Kliefoth). It consisted rather in this, that 
it erected idolatrous altars and little temples at all street-corners 
and cross-roads (vers. 24, 25), and committed adultery with 
all heathen nations (vers. 26, 28, 29), and could not be induced 
to relinquish idolatry either by the chastisements of God (ver. 
27), or by the uselessness of such conduct (vers. 32-34). 
gnyybs is the whole of the apostasy from the Lord depicted 
in vers. 15-22, which prevailed more and more as idolatry 
spread. The picture of this extension of idolatry is introduced 
with woe! woe! to indicate at the outset the fearful judgment 
which Jerusalem was bringing upon itself thereby. The ex- 
clamation of woe is inserted parenthetically ; for ‘22M (ver, 24) 
forms the apodosis to Yin ver. 23. 23 and 17 are to be 
taken as general terms; but, as the singular 433 with the 
plural 9!n0 in ver. 39 plainly shows, 23 is a collective word. 
Hivernick has very properly called attention to the analogy 
between 32 and 72? in Num. xxv. 8, which is used there to 
denote an apartment furnished or used for the service of Baal- 
Peor, As 73?, from 13P, signifies literally that which is arched, 
a vault; so 33, from 333, is literally that which is curved or 
arched, a hump or back, and hence is used here for buildings 
erected for idolatrous purposes, small temples built on heights, 
which were probably so called to distinguish them as chapels 
for fornication. The ancient translations suggest this, viz. : 
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LXX. olxnya rropyixoy and &Bewa, which Polychron. explains 
thus: mpoayarysov, &vOa tds wépvas tpépev elwOacr; Vulg.: 
lupanar and prostibulum.. 2) signifies artificial heights, i.e. 
altars built upon eminences, commonly called bémath. The 
word ramdh is probably chosen here with an allusion to the 
primary signification, height, as Jerome has said : guod excelsus 
sit ut volentibus fornicart procul appareat fornicationis locus et 
non necesse sit quaert. The increase of the whoredom, i.e. of 
the idolatry and illicit intercourse with heathenish ways, is 
individualized in vers. 26-29 by a specification of historical 
facts. We cannot agree with Hitzig in restricting the illicit 
intercourse with Egypt (ver. 26), Asshur (ver. 28), and 
Chaldaea (ver. 29) to political apostasy, as distinguished from 
the religious apostasy already depicted. There is nothing to 
indicate any such distinction. Under the figure of whoredom, 
both in what precedes and what follows, the inclination of 
Israel to heathen ways in all its extent, both religious and 
political, is embraced. Egypt stands first; for the apostasy of 
Israel from the Lord commenced with the worship of the golden 
calf, and the longing in the wilderness for the fleshpots of 
Egypt. From time immemorial Egypt was most deeply sunken 
in the heathenish worship of nature. The sons of Egypt are 
therefore described, in accordance with the allegory, as 1¥2 on, 
magni carne (bdézdr, a euphemism ; cf. ch. xxiii. 20), i.e. accord- 
ing to the correct explanation of Theodoret: ue érrepBonrijs 
Th Tey cido@Awv Oepatretg TpooTETHKATAS, OUTOL yap Kab Tpdyous 
kat Boas cab mpoBara, xivas re kal miOjKous Kai KpoKodetNous 
kat iBes kat iépaxas mpocextvnoay, The way in which God 
punished this erring conduct was, that, like a husband who 
endeavours by means of chastisement to induce his faithless 
wife to return, He diminished the supply of food, clothing, etc. 
(chog, as in Prov. xxx. 8), intended for the wife (for the fact 
compare Hos. ii. 9, 10); this He did by “not allowing Israel 
to attain to the glory and power which would otherwise have 
been conferred upon it; that is to say, by not permitting it to 
EZEK. I. re) 
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acquire the undisturbed and undivided possession of Canaan, 
but giving it up to the power and scorn of the princes of the 
Philistines” (Kliefoth). 522 103, to give any one up to the 
desire of another. The daughters of the Philistines are the 
Philistian states, corresponding to the representation of Israel 
as an adulterous wife. The Philistines are mentioned as the 
principal foes, because Israel fell completely into their power at 
the end of the period of the Judges (cf. Judg. xiii—xvi.; 1Sam. 
iv.) ; and they are referred to here, for the deeper humiliation 
of Israel, as having been ashamed of the licentious conduct of 
the Israelites, because they adhered to their gods, and did not 
exchange them for others as Israel had done (compare Jer. 
ii, 10,11). it (ver. 27) is in apposition to JIM: thy way, 
which is zunmdh. Zimmdah isapplied to the sin of profligacy, 
as in Lev. xviii. 17.—But Israel was not improved by this 
chastisement. It committed adultery with Asshur also from 
the times of Ahaz, who sought help from the Assyrians 
(2 Kings xvi. 7 sqq.); and even with this it was not satisfied ; 
that is to say, the serious consequences brought upon the king- 
dom of Judah by seeking the friendship of Assyria did not 
sober it, so as to lead it to give up seeking for help from the 
heathen and their gods. In ver. 28, oN ‘XA is distinguished 
from 0°21 (73, with accus.). The former denotes the immoral 
pursuit of a person for the purpose of procuring his favour; 
the latter, adulterous intercourse with him, when his favour 
has been secured. The thought of the verse is this: Israel 
sought the favour of Assyria, because it was not satisfied with 
illicit intercourse with Egypt, and continued to cultivate it; 
yet it did not find satisfaction or sufficiency even in this, but 
increased its adultery M"t3 jy23 puss, to the Canaan’s-land 
Chaldaea. {923 /}8 is not the proper name of the land of 
Canaan here, but an appellative designation applied to Chaldaea 
(Kasdim) or Babylonia, as in ch. xvii. 4(Raschi). The explana- 
tion of the words, as signifying the land of Canaan, is precluded 
by the fact that an allusion to Canaanitish idolatry and inter- 
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course after the mention of Asshur would be out of place, and 
would not coincide with the historical order of things; since it 
cannot be shown that “‘a more general diffusion of the religious 
customs of Canaan took place after the Assyrian era.” And 
it is still more decidedly precluded by the introduction of the 
word no w2, which cannot possibly mean as far as, or unto, 
Chaldaea, and can only be a more precise definition of pox 
yaa. The only thing abont which a question can be raised, is 
the reason why the epithet yy should have been applied to 
Chaldaea; whether it merely related to the commercial spirit, 
in which Babylon was by no means behind the Canaanitish 
Tyre and Sidon, or whether allusion was also made to the 
idolatry and immorality of Canaan. The former is by no 
means to be excluded, as we find that in ch. xvii. 4 “ the land 
of Canaan” is designated “a city of merchants” (rokh‘lim). 
But we mnst not exclude the latter either, inasmuch as in the 
Belus- and Mylitta-worship of Babylon the voluptuous character 
of the Baal- and Astarte-worship of Canaan had degenerated 
into shameless unchastity (cf. Herodotus, i. 199). 

In ver. 30, the contents of vers. 16-29 are sammed up in the 
verdict which the Lord pronounces upon the harlot and adul- 
teress: “vet how languishing is thy heart!” ndpry (as a 
participle Kal dz. Xey.; since the verb only occurs elsewhere 
in the Pual, and that in the sense of faded or pining away) 
can only signify a morbid pining or languishing, or the craving 
of immodest desire, which has grown into a disease. The 
form m3 is also da. dey.; but it is analogous to the plural 
nizp! nuvi, powerful, commanding; as an epithet applied to 
zondéh, one who knows no limit to her actions, unrestrained ; 

1 Hitzig objects to the two forms, which do not occur elsewhere ; and 
with the help of the Sept. rendering ri sada ray Ouyarépe cov, which is a 
mere guess founded upon the false reading qnad mbox np, he adopts the 
conjectural reading qand mbox md, ‘‘what hope is there for thy daughter?” 
by which he enriches the Hebrew language with a new word (ndpy), and 


the prophecy contained in this chapter with a thought which is completely 
foreign to it, and altogether unsuitable. 
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hence in Arabic, insolent, shameless. Ver. 31 contains an 
independent sentence, which facilitates the transition to the 
thought expanded in vers. 32-34, namely, that Jerusalem had 
surpassed all other harlots in her whoredoms. If we take ver. 31 
as dependent upon the protasis in ver. 30, we not only get a very 
draggling style of expression, but the new thought expressed in 
ver. 315 is reduced to a merely secondary idea; whereas the 
expansion of it in vers. 32 sqq. shows that it introduces a new 
feature into the address. And if this is the case, nN 
cannot be taken as co-ordinate with ‘WY, but must be construed 
as the apodosis : “in thy building of rooms . . . thou wast not 
like the (ordinary) harlot, since thou disdainest payment.” For 
the plural suffix attached to wni23, see the commentary on 
ch. vi. 8. The infinitive 05p> answers to the Latin gerund in 
ndo (vid. Ewald, § 237¢ and 280d), indicating wherein, or in 
what respect, the harlot Jerusalem differed from an ordinary 
prostitute ; namely, in the fact that she disdained to receive 
payment for her prostitution. That this is the meaning of the 
words, is rendered indisputable by vers. 32-34. But the 
majority of expositors have taken }208 pbpd as indicating the 
point of comparison between Israel and other harlots, 7.e. as 
defining in what respect Israel resembled other prostitutes ; and 
then, as this thought is at variance with what follows, have 
attempted to remove the discrepancy by various untenable 
explanations. Most of them resort to the explanation: thou 
wast not like the other prostitutes, who disdain to receive the 
payment offered for their prostitution, in the hope of thereby 
obtaining still more,’—an explanation which imports into the 


1 Jerome adopts this rendering: non facta es quasi meretrix fastidio 
augens pretium, and gives the following explanation: ‘‘ thou hast not imi- 
tated the cunning prostitutes, who are accustomed to raise the price of lust 
by increasing the difficulties, and in this way to excite their lovers to 
sreater frenzy.” Rosenmiiller and Maurer have adopted a similar explana- 
tion: ‘‘ thou differest greatly from other harlots, who despise the payment 
offered them by their lovers, that they may get still more ; for thou acceptest 


any reward, being content with the lowest payment; yea, thou dost even 
offer a price to thine own lovers.” 
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words a thought that has no existence in them at all. Hiver- 
nick seeks to fix upon Dp, by means of the Aramaean, the 
meaning to cry out (crying out payment), in opposition to the 
ordinary meaning of pp, to disdain, or ridicule, in which sense 
Ezekiel also uses the noun nobp in ch. xxii. 4. Hitzig falls” 
back upon the handy method of altering the text; and finally, 
Kliefoth gives to ? the imaginary meaning “ so far as,” i.e. “ to 
such a degree that,” which cannot be defended either through 
Ex. xxxix. 19 or from Deut. xxiv. 5.—With the loose way in 
which the infinitive construct with ? is used, we grant that the 
words are ambiguous, and might have the meaning which the 
majority of the commentators have discovered in them; but 
this view is by no means necessary, inasmuch as the subordinate 
idea introduced by }2nN pbpb may refer quite as well to the sub- 
ject of the sentence, “ thou,’ as to the zéndh with whom the 
subject is compared. Only in the latter case the }98 DP would 
apply to other harlots as well as to Israel; whereas in the 
former it applies to Israel alone, and shows in what it was that 
Israel did not resemble ordinary prostitutes. But the explana- 
tion which followed was a sufficient safeguard against mistake. 
In this explanation adulteresses are mentioned first (ver. 32), 
and then common prostitutes (vers. 33, 34). Ver. 32 must not 
be taken, as it has been by the majority of commentators, as an 
exclamation, or a reproof addressed to the adulteress Jerusalem: 
O thou adulterous wife, that taketh strangers instead of her 
husband! Such an exclamation as this does not suit the con- 
nection at al]. But the verse is not to be struck ont on that 
account, as Hitzig proposes. It has simply to be construed in 
another way, and taken as a statement of what adulteresses do 
(Kliefoth). They take strangers instead of their husband, and 
seek their recompense in the simple change, and the pleasure 
of being with other men. AYP NH, lit. under her husband, é.e. 
as a wife subject to her husband, as in the connection with Mt 
in ch. xxiii. 5 and Hos. iv. 12 (see the comm. on Num. v. 19).— 
Vers. 33, 34. Common prostitutes give themselves up for pre- 
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sents; but Israel, on the contrary, gave presents to its lovers, so 
that it did the very opposite to all other harlots, and the practice 
of ordinary prostitutes was left far behind by that of Israel. 
The change of forms ¥7} and 172 (a present) is probably to be 
explained simply on the ground that the form N87) was length- 
ened into 13 with a consonant as the termination, because the 
suffix could be attached more easily to the other. 751, the 
reverse, the opposite, t.e. with the present context, something 
unheard of, which never occurred in the case of any other 
harlot. — Ezekiel has thus fulfilled the task appointed him 
in ver. 2, to charge Jerusalem with her abominations. The 
address now turns to an announcement of the punishment. 

Vers. 35-52. As Israel has been worse than all the heathen, 
Jehovah will punish it notwithstanding its election, so that its 
shame shall be uncovered before all the nations (vers. 36-42), and 
the justice of the judgment to be inflicted upon it shall be made 
manifest (vers. 43-52). According to these points of view, 
the threat of punishment divides itself into two parts in the 
following manner :—In the first (vers. 35-42) we have, first of 
all (in ver, 36), a recapitulation of the guilty conduct described 
in vers. 16-34 ; and secondly, an announcement of the punish- 
ment corresponding to the guilt, as the punishment of adultery 
and murder (vers. 37 and 48), and a picture of its infliction, as 
retribution for the enormities committed (vers. 39-42). In 
the second part (vers. 43-52) there follows a proof of the 
justice of this judgment. 

Vers, 35-42. The punishment will correspond to the sin. 
—Ver. 35. Therefore, O harlot, hear the word of Jehovah! 
Ver. 36. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Because thy brass has 
been lavished, and thy shame exposed in thy whoredom with thy 
lovers, and because of all the idols of thine abominations, and 
according to the blood of thy sons, which thou hast given them ; 
Ver. 37. Therefore, behold, I will gather together all thy lovers, 
whom thou hast pleased, and all whom thou hast loved, together 
with all whom thou hast hated, and will gather them against thee 
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from round about, and will expose thy shame to them, that they 
may see all thy shame. Ver. 38. I will judge thee according to 
the judgment of adulteresses and murderesses, and make thee into 
blood of wrath and jealousy. Ver. 89. And I will give thee into 
their hand, that they may destroy thy arches, and pull down thy 
heights; that they may strip thy clothes off thee, and take thy 
splendid jewellery, and leave thee naked and bare. Ver. 40. 
And they shall bring up a company against thee, and stone thee, 
and cut thee in pieces with their swords. Ver. 41. And they 
shall burn thy houses with fire, and execute judgment upon thee 
before the eyes of many women. Thus do I put an end to thy 
whoredom ; and thou wilt also give payment no more. Ver. 42. 
And I quiet my fury toward thee, and will turn away my 
jealousy from thee, that I may repose and vex myself no more. 
—In the brief summary of the guilt of the whore, the follow- 
ing objects are singled out, as those for which she is to be 
punished : (1) the pouring out of her brass and the exposuré of 
her shame; (2) the idols of her abominations (with by before 
the noun, corresponding to {Y! before the infinitive); (3) the 
blood of her sons, with the preposition 3, according to, to 
indicate the measure of her punishment. Two things are 
mentioned as constituting the first ground of punishment. 
The first is, “ because thy brass has been poured out.” Most 
of the commentators have explained this correctly, as referring 
to the fact that Israel had squandered the possessions received 
from the Lord, viz. gold, silver, jewellery, clothing, and food 
(vers. 10-13 and 16-19), upon idolatry. The only difficulty 
connected with this is the use of the word n‘chosheth, brass or 
copper, in the general sense of money or metal, as there are no 
other passages to support this use of the word. At the same 
time, the objection raised to this, namely, that n’chdsheth cannot 
signify money, because the Hebrews had no copper coin, is an 
assertion without proof, since all that can be affirmed with cer- 
tainty is, that the use of copper or brass as money is not men- 
tioned anywhere in the Old Testament, with the exception of 
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the passage before us. But we cannot infer with certainty 
from this that it was not then in use. As soon as the Hebrews 
began to stamp coins, bronze or copper coins were stamped as 
well as the silver shekels, and specimens of these are still in 
existence from the time of the Maccabees, with the inscription 
“Simon, prince of Israel” (cf. Cavedoni, Bibl. Numismatik, 
transl. by Werlhof, p. 20 sqq.). Judging from their size, 
these coins were in all probability worth a whole, a half, and a 
quarter gerah (Caved. pp. 50, 51). If, then, the silver shekel 
of the value of 21 grains contained twenty gerahs in Moses’ 
time, and they had already silver pieces of the weight of a 
shekel and half shekel, whilst quarter shekels are also men- 
tioned in the time of Samuel, there would certainly be metal 
coins in use of the value of agerah for the purposes of trade and 
commerce, and these would in all probability be made of brass, 
copper, or bronze, as silver coins of the value of a penny would 
have been found too small. Consequently it cannot be positively 
denied that brass or copper may have been used as coin for the 
payment of a gerah, and therefore that the word n‘chosheth 
may have been applied to money. We therefore adhere to 
the explanation that brass stands for money, which has been 
already adopted by the LXX. and Jerome; and we do so all 
the more, because every attempt that has been made to fasten 
another meaning upon n‘chdsheth, whether by allegorical inter- 
pretation (Rabb.), or from the Arabic, or by altering the text, 
is not only arbitrary, but does not even yield a meaning that 
suits the context. 50, to be poured ont=squandered or 
lavished. ‘To the squandering of the possessions bestowed by 
the Lord upon His congregation, there was added the exposure 
of its shame, 2.e. the disgraceful sacrifice of the honour and 
dignity of the people of God, of which Israel had made itself 
guilty by its whoredom with idols, i.e. by falling into idolatry, 
and adopting heathen ways. PINKY, to (towards), z.e. with 
thy lovers (ey standing for oN, according to later usage: vid. 
Ewald, § 2172, p. 561), is to be explained after the analogy of 
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ON mt, as signifying to commit adultery towards a person, 7.¢. 
with him. But it was not enough to sacrifice the gifts of the 
Lord, i.e. His possessions and His glory, to the heathen and 
their idols; Israel also made for itself niayin babyrda, all kinds 
of logs of abominations, i.e..of idols, upon which it hung its 
ornaments, and before which it set oil and incense, meal and 
honey (vers. 18 and 19). And it was not even satisfied with 
this, but gave to its idols the blood of its sons, by slaying its 
children to Moloch (ver. 20). Therefore (vers. 37 sqq.) the 
Lord will uncover the shame of His people before all the 
nations. He will gather them together, both friend and foe, 
against Jerusalem, and Jet them execute the judgment. The 
punishment will correspond to the sin. Because Israel has 
cultivated friendship with the heathen, it shall now be given up 
altogether into their power. On the uncovering of the naked- 
ness as a punishment, compare Hos. ii. 12. The explanation 
of the figure follows in ver. 38. The heathen nations shall 
inflict upon Jerusalem the punishment due to adultery and 
bloodshed. Jerusalem (i.e. Israel) had committed this twofold 
crime. It had committed adultery, by falling away from 
Jehovah into idolatry; and bloodshed, by the sacrifices offered 
to Moloch. The punishment for adultery was death by stoning 
(see the comm. on ver. 40) ; and blood demanded blood (Gen. 
ix. 6; Ex. xxi. 12). ‘0 D3 YAN does not mean, “I will put 
blood in thee” (Ros.), or “I will cause thy blood to be shed in 
anger” (De Wette, Maurer, etc.) ; but I make thee into blood; 
which we must not soften down, as Hitzig proposes, into cause 
thee to bleed. The thonght is rather the following: thou shalt 
be turned into blood, so that nothing but blood may be left of 
thee, and that the blood of fury and jealousy, as the working 
of the wrath and jealousy of God (compare ver. 42). To this 
end the heathen will destroy all the objects of idolatry (3 
and nia, ver. 39, as in vers. 24, 25), then take from the harlot 
both clothes and jewellery, and leave her naked, i.e. plunder 
Jerusalem and lay it waste, and, lastly, execute upon her the 
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(up) against thee an assembly, may be explained from the 
ancient mode of administering justice, according to which the 
popular assembly (gahdl, cf. Prov. v. 14) sat in judgment on 
cases of adultery and capital crimes, and executed the sentence, 
as the law for stoning expressly enjoins (Lev. xx. 2; Num. 
xv. 36; Deut. xxii. 21; compare my Bibl. Archdol. IL. p. 257). 
But they are also applicable to the foes, who would march 
against Jerusalem (for géhdl in this sense, compare ch. xvii. 17). 
The punishment of adultery (according to Lev. xx. 10) was 
death by stoning, as we may see from Lev. xx. 2-27 and Dent. 
xx. 24 compared with John viii. 5. This was the usual mode 
of capital punishment under the Mosaic law, when judicial 
sentence of death was pronounced upon individuals (see my 
Archdol. II. p. 264). The other form of punishment, slaying 
by the sword, was adopted when there were many criminals to 
be put to death, and was not decapitation, but cutting down or 
stabbing (bdthag, to hew in pieces) with the. sword (see my 
Archéol. lc.). The punishment of death was rendered more 
severe by the burning of the corpse (Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9). 
Consequently the burning of the houses in ver. 41 is also to be 
regarded as intensifying the punishment; and it is in the same 
light that the threat is to be regarded, that the judgment would 
be executed “before the eyes of many women.’ The many 
women are the many heathen nations, according to the deserip- 
tion of Jerusalem or Israel as an unfaithful wife. “As it is 
the greatest punishment to an adulterous woman to be exposed 
in her sin before the eyes of other women; so will the 
severest portion of Israel’s punishment be, that it will stand 
exposed in its sin before the eyes of all other nations” 
(Kliefoth), ‘This is the way in which God will put an end to 
the fornication, and appease His wrath and jealousy upon the 
harlot (vers. 415 and 42). navi, with }9, to cause a person to 
cease to be or do anything. For ver. 42, compare ch. v. 13. 
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By the execution of the judgment the jealousy ("83?) of the 
injured husband is appeased. 

Vers. 438-52. This judgment is perfectly just; for Israel has 
not only forgotten the grace of its God manifested towards it 
in its election, but has even surpassed both Samaria and Sodom 
in its abominations.—Ver. 43. Because thou hast not remembered 
the days of thy youth, and hast raged against me in all this ; 
behold, I also give thy way upon thy head, is the saying of the 
Lord Jehovah, that I may not do that which is wrong above ail 
thine abominations. Ver. 44. Behold, every one that useth 
proverbs will use this proverb concerning thee: as the mother, so 
the daughter. Ver. 45. Thou art the daughter of thy mother, 
who casteth off her husband and her children; and thou art the 
sister of thy sisters, who cast off their husbands and their children. 
Your mother is a Hittite, and your father an Amorite. Ver. 46. 
And thy great sister is Samaria with her daughters, who dwelleth 
at thy left ; and thy sister, who ts smaller than thou, who dwelleth 
at thy right, is Sodom with her daughters. Ver. 47. But thou 
hast not walked in their ways and done according to their 
abominations a little only ; thou didst act more corruptly than 
they in all thy ways. Ver. 48. As I live, is the saying of the 
Lord Jehovah, Sodom thy sister, she with her daughters hath not 
done as thou hast done with thy daughters. Ver. 49. Behold, 
this was the sin of Sodom, thy sister: pride, superabundance 
of food, and rest undisturbed had she with her daughters, and 
the hand of the poor and needy she did not hold. Ver. 50. 
They were haughty, and did abominations before me; and I. 
swept them away when I saw tt. Ver. 51. And Samaria, she 
hath not sinned to the half of thy sins; thou hast increased 
thine abominations more than they, and hast made thy sisters 
righteous by all thine abominations which thou hast done. 
Ver. 52. Bear, then, also thy shame, which thou hast udjudged 
to thy sisters. Through thy sins, which thou hast comnutted 
more abominably than they, they become more righteous than 
thou. Be thou, then, also put to shame, and bear thy disgrace, 
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as thou hast justified thy sisters—WS M, which corresponds 
to j¥’ in ver. 36, introduces a new train of thought. Most of 
the commentators take ver. 43 in connection with what pre- 
cedes, and place the pause at ver. 44. But the perfect ‘mn 
shows that this is wrong. If ver. 43 simply contained a 
recapitulation, or a concluding summary, of the threat of 
judgment in vers. 35-42, the punishment would be announced 
in the future tense, as it is in ver. 37. By the perfect ‘AM, on 
the contrary, the punishment is exhibited as a completed fact, 
and further reasons are then assigned in vindication of the 
justice of the divine procedure, which we find in vers. 44 sqq 
To this end the guilt of Jerusalem is mentioned once more: 
“thon didst not remember the days of thy youth,” i.e. what 
thou didst experience in thy youth; the misery in which thou 
didst find thyself, and out of which I rescued thee and exalted 
thee to glory (vers. 4-14). To this there was added rage 
against Jehovah, which manifested itself in idolatrous acts. 
? 139, to be excited upon or against any person, to rage; thus 
in Hithpael with 8 in 2 Kings xix. 27, 28. For @X2 777 13, 
compare ch. ix.10. The last clause of ver. 43, ‘in Mey NA, has 
been misinterpreted in many ways. According to the Masoretic 
pointing, ‘ny is the second person; but this does not yield 
a suitable meaning. For mat m’Y is not used in the sense 
adopted by the Targum, upon which the Masoretic pointing is 
undoubtedly based, and which Raschi, Kimchi, and Rosen- 
miiller retain, viz. cogitationem facere: “thou hast not taken 
any thought concerning all thy abominations,” ie. hast not felt 
any remorse. The true meaning is to commit a crime, a 
wrong, and is used for the most part of unnatural offences 
(cf. Judg. xx. 6; Hos. vi. 9). There is all the more reason 
for retaining this meaning, that 1} (apart from the plural 
nit =nin>) only occurs sensu malo, and for the most part in 
the sense of an immoral action (vid. Job xxxi. 11). Con- 
sequently we should have to adopt the rendering: and thou no 
longer commiitest this immorality above all thine abominations. 
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But in that case not only would ‘iy have to be supplied, but a 
_ distinction would be drawn between the abominations committed 
by Israel and the sin of lewdness, i.e. adultery, which is quite 
foreign to the connection and to the contents of the entire 
chapter; for, according to these, the abominations of Israel 
consisted in adultery or the sin of lewdness. We must there- 
fore take ‘mby as the first person, as Symm. and Jerome have 
done, and explain the words from Lev. xix. 29, where the 
toleration by a father of the whoredom of a daughter is de- 
signated as zimmdah. If we adopt this interpretation, Jehovah 
says that He has punished the spiritual whoredom of Israel, in 
order that He may not add another act of wrong to the abomina- 
tions of Israel by allowing such immorality to go on unpunished. 
If He did not punish, He would commit a zimméh Himself,— 
in other words, would make Himself accessory to the sins of 
Israel. The concluding characteristic of the moral degrada- 
tion of Israel fits in very appropriately here in vers. 44 sqq., in 
which Jerusalem is compared to Samaria and Sodom, both of 
which had been punished long ago with destruction on account 
of their sins. This characteristic is expressed in the form of 
proverbial sayings. Every one who speaks in proverbs (moshél, 
as in Num. xxi. 27) will then say over thee: as the mother, so 
her daughter. Her abominable life is so conspicuons, that it 
strikes every one, and furnishes occasion for proverbial sayings. 
MO may be a feminine form of OX, as nad is of 2 (ver. 30); 
or it may also be a Raphe form for M8: as her (the daughter’s) 
mother, so her (the mother’s) daughter (cf. Ewald, § 174e, 
note, with § 21, 22°). The daughter is of course Jerusalem, as 
the representative of Israel. The mother is the Canaanitish 
race of Hittites and Amorites, whose immoral nature had been 
adopted by Israel (cf. vers. 3 and 45). In ver. 45 the sisterly 
relation is added to the maternal, to carry out the thought still 
further. Some difficulty arises here from the statement, that 
the mothers and the sisters despise their husbands and their 
children, or put them away. For it is unquestionable that the 
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participle M233 belongs to 728, and not to 3, from the parallel 
relative clause YA "Wx, which applies to the sisters. The 
husband of the wife Jerusalem is Jehovah, as the matrimonial 
head of the covenant nation or congregation of Israel. The 
children of the wives, viz. the mother, her daughter, and her 
sisters, are the children offered in sacrifice to Moloch. The 
worship of Moloch was found among the early Canaanites, and 
is here attributed to Samaria and Sodom also, though we bave 
no other proofs of its existence there than the references made 
to it inthe Old Testament. The husband, whom the mother 
and sisters have put away, cannot therefore be any other than 
Jehovah; from which it is evident that Ezekiel regarded 
idolatry generally as apostasy from Jehovah, and Jehovah as 
the God not only of the Israelites, but of the heathen also.! 
qnins (ver. 45) is a plural noun, as the relative clause which 
follows and ver. 46 clearly show, and therefore is a contracted 
form of 7NINN (ver. 51) or WVAN (ver. 52; vid. Ewald, § 2128, 
p- 538). Samaria and Sodom are called sisters of Jerusalem, 
not because both cities belonged to the same mother-land of 
Canaan, for the origin of the cities does not come into con- 
sideration here at all, and the cities represent the kingdoms, as 
the additional words “her daughters,” that is to say, the cities 
of a land or kingdom dependent upon the capital, clearly prove. 
Samaria and Sodom, with the daughter cities belonging to 
them, are sisters of Jerusalem in a spiritual sense, as animated 
by the same spirit of idolatry. Samaria is called the great 
(greater) sister of Jerusalem, and Sodom the smaller sister. 
This is not equivalent to the older and the younger, for Samaria 
was not more deeply sunk in idolatry than Sodom, nor was 
her idolatry more ancient than that of Sodom (Theodoret and 
Grotius); and Hivernick’s explanation, that “the finer form 


1 Theodoret has explained it correctly in this way: ‘‘He shows by this, 
that He is not the God of Jews only, but of Gentiles also; for God once 
gave oracles to them, before they chose the abomination of idolatry. 
Therefore he says that they also put away both the husband aud the chil- 
dren by denying God, and slaying the children to demons.” 
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of idolatry, the mixture of the worship of Jehovah with that of 
nature, as represented by Samaria, was the first to find an 
entrance into Judah, and this was afterwards followed by the 
coarser abominations of heathenism,” is unsatisfactory, for the 
simple reason that, according to the historical books of the Old 
Testament, the coarser forms of idolatry forced their way into 
Judah at quite as early a period asthe more refined. The 
idolatry of the time of Rehoboam and Abijam was not merely 
a mixture of Jehovah-worship with the worship of nature, but 
the introduction of heathen idols into Judah, along with which 
there is no doubt that the syncretistic worship of the high 
places was also practised. bing and jOP do not generally mean 
old and young, but great and small. The transferred meaning 
old and young can only apply to men and animals, when great- 
ness and littleness are really signs of a difference in age; but 
it is altogether inapplicable to kingdoms or cities, the size of 
which is by no means dependent upon their age. Consequently 
the expressions great and small simply refer to the extent of 
the kingdoms or stateshere named, and correspond to the de- 
scription given of their situation: “at the left hand,” de. to 
the north, and “at the right hand,” ie. to the south of Jeru- 
salem and Judah. 

Jerusalem had not only equalled these sisters in sins and 
abominations, but had acted more corruptly than they (ver. 47). 
The first hemistich of this verse, “thou walkest not in their 
ways,” etc., is more precisely defined by {i ‘NnwA) in the second 
half. The link of connection between the two statements is 
formed by Op bYyb3. This is generally rendered, “soon was 
there disgust,” z.¢. thou didst soon feel disgust at walking in 
their ways, and didst act still worse. But apart from the fact 
that while disgust at the way of the sisters might very well 
constitute a motive for forsaking those ways, ¢.e. relinquishing 
their abominations, it could not furnish a motive for surpassing 
those abominations. This explanation is exposed to the philo- 
logical difficulty, that 0? by itself cannot signify taeduit te, and 
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the impersonal use of wxp would at all events require 2, which 
could not be omitted, even if OP were intended for a substan- 
tive. These difficulties fall away if we interpret 5? from the 


Arabic 3, omnino, tantum, as Alb. Schultens has done, and con- 


nect the definition “a little only” with the preceding clause. 
We then obtain this very appropriate thought: thou didst walk 
in the ways of thy sisters; and that not a little only, but thou 
didst act still more corruptly than they. This is proved in 
vers. 48 sqq. by an enumeration of the sins of Sodom. They 
were pride, satiety,—i.e. superabundance of bread (wid. Prov. 
xxx. 9),—and careless rest or security, which produce haughti- 
ness and harshness, or uncharitableness, towards the poor and 
wretched. In this way Sodom and her daughters (Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboim) became proud and haughty, and com- 
mitted abominations 255, i.e. hefore Jehovah (alluding to Gen. 
xviii. 21); and God destroyed them when He saw this. The 
sins of Samaria (ver. 51) are not specially mentioned, because 
the principal sin of this kingdom, namely, image-worship, was 
well known. It is simply stated, therefore, that she did not 
sin half so much as Jerusalem ; and in fact, if we except the 
times of Ahab and his dynasty, pure heathenish idolatry did 
not exist in the kingdom of the ten tribes, so that Samaria 
seemed really a righteous city in comparison with the idolatry 
of Jerusalem and Judah, more especially from the time of 
Ahaz onward (vid. Jer. iii. 11). The punishment of Samaria 
by the destruction of the kingdom of the ten tribes is also 
passed over as being well known to every Israelite; and in 
ver. 52 the application is directly made to Jerusalem, i.e. to 
Judah: “Thou also, bear thy shame, thou who hast adjudged 
to thy sisters,”—se. by pronouncing an unchiaritable judgment 
upon them, thinking thyself better than they, whereas thou 
hast sinned more abominably, so that they appear more right- 
eous than thou. PYT¥, to be righteous, and P2¥, to justify, are 


used in a comparative sense. In comparison with the abomi- 
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nations of Jerusalem, the sins of Sodom and Samaria appeared 
perfectly trivial. After AN D2, the announcement of punish- 
ment is repeated for the sake of emphasis, and that in the form 
of a consequence resniting from the sentence with regard to 
the nature of the sin: therefore be thou also put to shame, 
and bear thy disgrace. 

Vers. 53-63. But this disgrace will not be the conclusion. 
Because of the covenant which the Lord concluded with Israel, 
Jerusalem will not continue in misery, but will attain to the 
glory promised to the people of God ;—and that in such a way 
that all boasting will be excluded, and Judah, with the deepest 
shame, will attain to a knowledge of the true compassion of 
God.—Yet, in order that all false confidence in the gracious 
promises of God may be prevented, and the sinful nation be 
thoronghly humbled, this last section of our word of God 
announces the restoration of Sodom and Samaria as well as 
that of Jernsalem, so that all boasting on the part of Israel is 
precluded.—Ver. 53. And J will turn their captivity, the cap- 
tivity of Sodom and her daughters, and the captivity of Samaria 
and her daughters, and the captivity of thy captivity in the midst 
of them: Ver. 54. That thou mayest bear thy shame, and be 
ashamed of all that thou hast done, in comforting them. Ver. 55, 
And thy sisters, Sodom and her daughters, will return to their 
first estate; and Samaria and her daughters will return to their 
first estate; and thou and thy daughters will return to your first 
estate. Ver. 56. And Sodom thy sister was not a discourse in 
thy mouth in the day of thy haughtinesses, Ver. 57. Before thy 
wickedness was disclosed, as at the time of the disgrace of the 
daughters of Aram and all its surroundings, the daughters of the 
Philistines, who despised thee round about. Ver. 58. Thy wrong- 
doing and all thy abominations, thou bearest them, is the saying 
of Jehovah. Ver. 59. For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, And IT 
do with thee as thou hast done, who hast despised oath to break 
covenant. Ver. 60. And I shall remember my covenant with 
thee in the days of thy youth, and shall establish an everlasting 
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covenant with thee. Ver. 61. And thou wilt remember thy ways, 
and be ashamed, when thou receivest thy sisters, those greater than 
thow to those smaller than thou; and I give them to thee for 
daughters, although they are not of thy covenant. Ver. 62. And 
T will establish my covenant with thee; and thou wilt perceive that 
L am Jehovah ; Ver. 63. That thou mayest remember, and be 
ashamed, and there may no longer remain to thee an opening of 
the mouth because of thy disgrace, when I forgive thee all that 
thou hast done, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah.—The promise 
commences with an announcement of the restoration, not of 
Jerusalem, but of Sodom and Samaria. The two kingdoms, or 
peoples, upon which judgment first fell, shall also be the first 
to receive mercy; and it will not be till after then that Jeru- 
salem, with the other cities of Judah, will also be restored to 
favour, in order that she may bear her disgrace, and be ashamed 
of her sins (ver. 54); that is to say, not because Sodom and 
Samaria have borne their punishment for a longer time, but to 
the deeper shaming, the more complete humiliation of Jern- 
salem. M2¥ 334, to turn the captivity, not “to bring back the 
captives” (see the comm. on Deut. xxx. 3), is here used in a 
figurative sense for restitutio tx statum integritatis, according to 
the explanation given of the expression in ver. 55. No carry- 
ing away, or captivity, took place in the case of Sodom. The 
form ™2¥, which the Chetib has adopted several times here, 
has just the same meaning as MAW, PI MY does not 
mean the captives of thy captivity, since the same word cannot 
be used first as a concrete and then as an abstract noun; nor 
does the combination serve to give greater emphasis, in the 
sense of a superlative,—viz. “the captivity of thy captivities, 
equivalent to thy severest or most fearful captivity,’—as 
Stark and Havernick suppose. The genitive must be taken as 
explanatory, as already proposed by Hengstenberg and Klie- 
foth : “captivity, which is thy captivity ;” and the pleonastic 
mode of expression is chosen to give greater prominence to the 
thought, “ thine own captivity,” than would have been given to 
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it by a suffix attached to the simple noun. 321n3, in their 
midst, does not imply, that just as Judah was situated now in 
the very midst between Sodom and Samaria, so its captives 
would return home occupying the centre between those two 
(Hitzig); the reference is rather to fellowship in captivity, to 
the fact that Jerusalem would share the same fate, and endure 
the same punishment, as Samaria and Sodom (Hengst., Klief.). 
The concluding words of ver. 54, “in that thou comfortest 
them,” do not refer to the sins already committed by Israel (as 
Kliefoth, who adopts the rendering, “didst comfort them,” 
imagines), but to the bearing of such disgrace as makes Jeru- 
salem ashamed of its sins. By bearing disgrace, i.e. by its 
endurance of well-merited and disgraceful punishment, Jeru- 
salem consoles her sisters Samaria and Sodom; and that not 
merely by fellowship in misfortune,— solamen miseris, ete. 
(Calvin, Hitzig, etc.),—but by the fact that from the punish- 
ment endured by Jerusalem, both Samaria and Sodom can 
discern the righteousness of the ways of God, and find therein 
a foundation for their hope, that the righteous God will bring 
to an end the merited punishment as soon as its object has 
been attained (see the comm. on chi. xiv. 22, 23). The turning 
of the captivity, according to ver. 55, will consist in the fact 
that Sodom, Samaria, and Jernsalem return ina Ip, to their 
original state, 27? does not mean the former or earlier state, 
but the original state (as jcav dn’ apyis, LXX.), as in Isa. 
xxiii, 7. Kliefoth is wrong, however, in explaining this as 
meaning: “as they were, when they came in Adam from the 
creative hand of God.” The original state is the status integri- 
tatis, not as a state of sinlessness or original righteousness and 
holiness,—for neither Jerusalem on the one hand, nor Samaria 
and Sodom on the other, had ever been in such a state as this, 
—but as an original state of glory, in which they were before 
they had fallen and sunk into ungodly ways. 

But how could a restoration of Sodom and her daughters . 
(Gomorrah, etc.) be predicted, when the destruction of these 
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cities was accompanied by the sweeping away of all their in- 
habitants from off the face of the earth? Many of the com- 
mentators have attempted to remove the difficulty by assuming 
that Sodom here stands for the Moabites and Ammonites, who 
were descendants of Lot, who escaped from Sodom. But the 
untenableness of such an explanation is obvious, from the 
simple fact that the Ammonites and Moabites were no more 
Sodomites than Lot himself. And the view expressed by 
Origen and Jerome, and lately revived by Havernick, that 
Sodom is a typical name denoting heathenism generally, is 
also unsatisfactory. The way in which Sodom is classed with 
Samaria and Jerusalem, and the special reference to the judg- 
ment that fell upon Sodom (vers. 49, 50), point undeniably to 
the real Sodom. The heathen world comes into consideration 
only so far as this, that the pardon of a heathen city, so deeply 
degraded as Sodom, carries with it the assurance that mercy 
will be extended to all heathen nations. We must therefore 
take the words as referring to the literal Sodom. Yet we cer- 
tainly cannot for a moment think of any earthly restoration of 
Sodom. For even if we could conceive of a restoration of the 
cities that were destroyed hy fire, and sunk into the depths of 
the Dead Sea, it is impossible to form any conception of an 
earthly and corporeal restoration of the inhabitants of those 
cities, who were destroyed at the same time; and in this con- 
nection it is chiefly to them that the words refer. This does 
not by any means prove that the thing itself is impossible, but 
simply that the realization of the prophecy mnst be songht for 
beyond the present order of things, in one that extends into the 
life everlasting. 

As ver. 55 elucidates the contents of ver. 53, so the thought 
of ver. 54 is explained and still further expanded in vers. 56 
and 57 The meaning of ver. 56a is a subject of dispute; .but 
so much is indisputable, that the attempt of Kliefoth to explain 
vers. 56 and 57 as referring to the future, and signifying that 
in the coming day of its glory Israel will no longer carry 
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Sodom as a legend in its mouth as it does now, does violence to 
the grammar, and is quite a mistake. It is no more allowable 
to take 1° Nd as a future, in the sense of “and will not be,” 
than to render NBIN ny inp (ver. 57), “it will be like the time 
of scorn.” Moreover, the application of 72582 D2 to the day 
of future glory is precluded by the fact that in ver. 49 the 
word ik} is used to denote the pride which was the chief sin of 
Sodom ; and the reference to this verse very naturally suggests 
itself, The meaning of ver. 56 depends upon the rendering to 
be given to mynowd, The explanation given by Rosenmiiller 
and Maurer, after Jerome,—viz. non erat in auditione, i.e. non 
audiebatur, thou didst not think at all of Sodom, didst not take 
its name into thy mouth,—is by no means satisfactory. nyiny 
means proclamation, discourse, and also report. If we adopt 
the last, we must take the sentence as interrogatory (Ni? for 
win), as Hengstenberg and Hitzig have done. Although this 
is certainly admissible, there are no clear indexes here to 
warrant our assumption of an interrogation, which is only 
hinted at by the tone. We therefore prefer the meaning 
“discourse :” thy sister Sodom was not a discourse in thy 
month in the day of thy haughtinesses, that thou didst talk of 
the fate of Sodom and lay it to heart when thon wast in pro- 
sperity. The plural 32183 is more emphatic than the singnlar. 
The day of the haughtinesses is defined in ver. 57 as the 
period before the wickedness of Judah had been disclosed. 
This was effected by means of the judgment, which burst upon 
Jerusalem on the part of Babylon. Through this judgment 
Jerusalem is said to have been covered with disgrace, as at the 
time when the daughters of Aram, «ie. the cities of Syria, and 
those of the Philistines (Aram on the east, and the Philistines 
on the west, Isa. ix. 11), scorned and maltreated it round 
about. This refers primarily to the times of Ahaz, when the 
Syrians and Philistines pressed hard upon Judah (2 Kings 
xv. 37, xvi. 6; and 2 Chron. xxviii. 18,19). It must not be 
restricted to this, however; but was repeated in the reign of 
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Jehoiachin, when Jehovah sent troops of the Chaldaeans, 
Aramaeans, Ammonites, and Moabites against him, to destroy 
Judah (2 Kings xxiv. 2). It is true, the Philistines are not 
mentioned here; but from the threat in Ezek. xxv. 15, we may 
infer that they also attempted at the same time to bring dis- 
grace upon Judah, bXY=DwW, according to Aramaean usage, 
to treat contemptuously, or with repudiation (cf. ch. xxviii. 
24,26). Jerusalem will have to atone for this pride, and to 
bear its wrong-doing and its abominations (ver. 58). For 
zimméh, see the comm. on ver. 43. The perfect D'NX¥2 indi- 
cates that the certainty of the punishment is just as great as 
if it had already commenced. The reason assigned for this 
thought in ver. 59 forms a transition to the further expansion 
of the promise in vers. 60 sqq. my (ver. 59) has been 
correctly pointed by the Masoretes as the Ist person. The 1 is 
copulative, and shows that what follows forms the concluding 
summary of all that precedes. ¥nix for JAN, as in vers. 60, 
etc, to deal with any one. The construction of 7¥Y, with an 
accusative of the person, to treat any one, cannot be sustained 
either from ch. xvii. 17 and xxiii. 25, or from Jer. xxxiii. 9; 
and Gesenius is wrong in assuming that we meet with it in 
Isa. xl. 16.—Despising the oath (7b) points back to Dent. 
xxix. 11, 12, where the renewal of the covenant concluded at 
Sinai is described as an entrance into the covenant and oath 
which the Lord then made with His people——But even if 
Israel has faithlessly broken the covenant, and must bear the 
consequent punishment, the unfaithfulness of man can never 
alter the faithfulness of God. This is the link of connection 
between the resumption and further expansion of the promise 
in ver. 60 and the closing words of ver. 59. 'The remembrance 
of His covenant is mentioned in Lev. xxvi. 42 and 45 as the 
only motive that will induce God to restore Israel to favour 
again, when the humiliation effected by the endurance of 
punishment has brought it to a confession of its sins. The 
covenant which God concluded with Israel in the day of its 
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youth, i.e. when He led it out of Egypt, He will establish as an 
everlasting covenant. Consequently it is not an entirely new 
covenant, but simply the perfecting of the old one for ever- 
lasting duration. For the fact itself, compare Isa. lv. 3, where 
the making of the everlasting covenant is described as granting 
the stedfast mercies of David, ze. as the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise given to David (2 Sam. vii.). This promise is called by 
David himself an everlasting covenant which God had made 
with him (2 Sam. xxiii. 5). And the assurance of its ever- 
lasting duration was to be found in the fact that this covenant 
did not rest upon the fulfilment of the law, but simply upon 
the forgiving grace of God (compare ver. 63 with Jer. xxxi. 
31-34).—The bestowal of this grace will put Israel in remem- 
brance of its ways, and fill it with shame. In this sense M72n 
(and thou shalt remember), in ver. 61, is placed side by side 
with ‘M721 (I will remember) in ver. 60. This shame will seize 
upon Israel when the establishment of an everlasting covenant 
is followed by the greater and smaller nations being associated 
with it in glory, and incorporated into it as children, though they 
are not of its covenant. The greater and smaller sisters are 
the greater and smaller nations, as members of the universal 
family of man, who are to be exalted to the glory of one large 
family of God. The restoration, which is promised in vers. 53 
and 55 to Sodom and Samaria alone, is expanded here into a 
prophecy of the reception of all the greater and smaller nations 
into fellowship in the glory of the people of God. We may 
see from this that Sodom and Samaria represent the heathen 
nations generally, as standing outside the Old Testament dis- 
pensation: Sodom representing those that were sunk in the 
deepest moral degradation, and Samaria those that had fallen 
from the state af grace. The attitude in which these nations 
stand towards Israel in the everlasting covenant of grace, is 
defined as the relation of daughters to a mother. If, therefore, 
Israel, which has been thrust out among the heathen on account 
of its deep fall, is not to return to its first estate till after the 
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return of Sodom, which has been destroyed, and Samaria, 
which has been condemned, the election of Israel before all the 
nations of the earth to be the first-born son of Jehovah will 
continue unchanged, and Israel will form the stem of the new 
kingdom of God, into which the heathen nations will be incor- 
porated. The words, “and not of thy covenant,” have been 
taken by most of the commentators in the sense of, “ not be- 
canse thou hast kept the covenant;” but this is certainly 
incorrect. For even if “thy covenant” really formed an anti- 
thesis to “my covenant” (vers. 60 and 62), “thy covenant” 
could not possibly signify the fulfilment of thy covenant 
obligations. The words belong to ddndth (daughters), who are 
thereby designated as extra-testamental,—i.e. as not included 
in the covenant which God made with Israel, and consequently 
as having no claim by virtue of that covenant to participate in 
the glory of the everlasting covenant which is hereafter to be 
established.tWhen this covenant has been established, Israel 
will know that God is Jehovah, the unchangeably true (for the 
meaning of the name Jehovah, see the commentary on Gen. 
ii. 4); that it may call to mind, se. both its sinful abominations 
and the compassionate grace of God, and be so filled with 
shame and penitence that it will no more ventnre to open its 
mouth, either for the purpose of finding excuses for its previous 
fall, or to murmur against God and His judgments,—namely, 
when the Lord forgives all its sins by establishing the ever- 
lasting covenant, the kerne] and essence of which consists in 
the forgiveness of sins (cf. Jer. xxxi. 34). Thns will the ex- 
perience of forgiving grace complete what judgment has already 
begun, viz. the transformation of prond and haughty sinners 
into meek and humble children of God, for whom the kingdom 
has been prepared from the beginning. 

This thought brings the entire prophecy to a close,—a pro- 
phecy which embraces the whole of the world’s history and the 
New Testament, the parallel to which is contained in the apostle’s 
words, “ God lath concluded them all in unbelief, that He 
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might have mercy upon all” (Rom. xi. 82).—As the punish- 
ment threatened to the adulteress, ze. to the nation of Israel 
that had despised its God and King, had been fulfilled upon 
Jerusalem and the Jews, and is in process of fulfilment still, 
so has the promise also been already fulfilled, so far as its 
commencement is concerned, thongh the complete and ultimate 
fulfilment is only to be expected in time to come. The turning 
of the captivity, both of Jerusalem and her daughters, and of 
Samaria and her daughters, commenced with the establishment 
of the everlasting covenant, i.e. of the covenant made through 
Christ, and with the reception of the believing portion of Israel 
in Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee (Acts viii. 5 sqq., 25, ix. 31). 
And the turning of the captivity of Sodom commenced with 
the spread of the gospel among the heathen, and their entrance 
into the kingdom of Christ, inasmuch as Sodom with her 
daughters represents the morally degraded heathen world. 
Their reception into the kingdom of heaven, founded by Christ 
on earth, forms the commencement of the return of the for- 
given to their first estate on the “ restitution of all things,” <.e. 
the restoration of all moral relations to their original normal 
constitution (compare Acts iii. 21 and Meyer's comm. thereon 
with Matt. xvii. 11), which will attain its perfection in the 
madeyyeveria, the general restoration of the world to its origi- 
nal glory (compare Matt. xix. 28 with Rom. viii. 18 sqq. and 
2 Pet. iii, 13). The prophecy before us in ver. 55 clearly 
points to this final goal. It is true that one might understand 
the return of Jerusalem and Samaria to their original state, 
which is predicted here as simply relating to the pardon of the 
covenant nation, whose apostasy had led to the rejection of 
both its parts; and this pardon might be sought in its recep- 
tion into the kingdom of Christ and its restoration as the people 
of God. In that case the complete fulfilment of our prophecy 
would take place during the present aeon in the spread of the 
gospel among all nations, and the conversion of that portion of 
Israel which still remained hardened after the entrance of the 
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full number of the Gentiles into the kingdom of God. But 
this limitation would be out of harmony with the equality of 
position assigned to Sodom and her daughters on the one hand, 
and Samaria and Jerusalem on the other. Though Sodom is 
not merely a type of the heathen world, the restoration of 
Sodom and her daughters cannot consist in the reception of the 
descendants of the cities on which the judgment fell into the 
kingdom of God or the Christian Church, since the peculiar man- 
ner in which those cities were destroyed prevented the possibility 
of any of the inhabitants remaining alive whose descendants 
could be converted to Christ and blessed in Him during the 
present period of the world. On the other hand, the opinion 
expressed by C.a Lapide, that the restoration of Sodom is to be 
referred and restricted to the conversion of the descendants of the 
inhabitants of Zoar, which was spared for Lot’s sake, when the 
other cities of the plain were destroyed, is too much at variance 
with the words of the passage to allow of our accepting such a 
solution as this. The turning of the captivity of Sodom and 
her daughters, z.e. the forgiveness of the inhabitants of Sodom 
aud the other cities of the plain, points beyond the present 
aeon, and the realization can only take place on the great day 
of the resurrection of the dead in the persons of the former 
inhabitants of Sodom and the neighbouring cities. And in the 
same way the restoration of Samaria and Jerusalem will not be 
completely fulfilled till after the perfecting of the kingdom of 
Christ in glory at the last day. 

Consequently the prophecy before us goes beyond Rom. 
xi. 25 sqq., inasmuch as it presents, not to the covenant nation 
only, but, in Samaria and Sodom, to all the larger and smaller 
heathen nations also, the prospect of being eventually received 
into the everlasting kingdom of God; although, in accordance 
with the main purpose of this prophetic word, namely, to bring 
the pride of Israel completely down, this is simply hinted at, 
and no precise intimation is given of the manner in which the 
predicted apokatastasts will occur. But notwithstanding this 
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indefiniteness, we must not explain away the fact itself by 
arbitrary expositions, since it is placed beyond all possible doubt 
by other passages of the Scriptures. The words of our Lord 
in Matt. x. 15 and xi. 24, to the effect that it will be more 
tolerable in the day of judgment for Sodom than for Capernaum 
and every other city that shall have rejected the preaching of 
the gospel, teach most indisputably that the way of mercy 
stands open still even for Sodom itself, and that the judgment 
which has fallen upon it does not carry with it the final deci- 
sion with regard to its inhabitants. For Sodom did not put 
away the perfect revelation of mercy and salvation. If the 
mighty works which were done in Capernaum had been done 
in Sodom, it would have stood to the present day (Matt. xi. 23). 
And from this it clearly follows that all the judgments which 
fell before the time of Christ, instead of carrying with them 
the final decision, and involving eternal damnation, leave the 
possibility of eventual pardon open still. The last judgment, 
which is decisive for eternity, does not take place till after the 
full revelation of grace and truth in Christ. Not only will the 
gospel be preached to all nations before the end comes (Matt. 
xxiv. 14), but even to the dead; to the spirits in prison, who did 
not believe at the time of Noah, it has been already preached, 
at the time when Christ went to them in spirit, in order that, 
although judged according to man’s way in the flesh, they 
night live according to God’s way in the spirit (1 Pet. iii. 19, 
iv. 6). What the apostle teaches in the first of these passages 
concerning the unbelievers before the flood, and affirms in the 
second concerning the dead in general, is equally applicable 
according to our prophecy to the Sodomites who were judged 
after man’s way in the flesh, and indeed generally to all heathen 
nations who either lived before Christ or departed from this 
earthly life without having heard the gospel preached.—It is 
according to these distinct utterances of the New Testament 
that the prophecy before us respecting the apokatastasis of 
Sodom, Samaria, and Jerusalem is to be interpreted; and this 
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is not to be confounded with the heretical doctrine of the 
restoration, i.e. the ultimate salvation of all the ungodly, and 
even of the devil himself. If the preaching of the gospel pre- 
cedes the last judgment, the final sentence in the judgment 
will be regulated by the attitude assumed towards the gospel 
by both the living and the dead. All souls that obstinately 
reject it and harden themselves in unbelief, will be given up to 
everlasting damnation. The reason why the conversion of 
Sodom and Samaria is not expressly mentioned, is to be found 
in the general tendency of the promise, in which the simple 
fact. is announced without the intermediate circumstances, for 
the purpose of humbling Jerusalem. The conversion of Jeru- 
salem also is not definitely stated to be the condition of pardon, 
but this is assumed as well known from the words of Lev. xxvi., 
and is simply implied in the repeated assertion that Jerusalem 
will be seized with the deepest shame on account of the pardon 
which she receives. 


CHAP. XVII. HUMILIATION AND EXALTATION OF THE 
DAVIDIC FAMILY. 


The contents of this chapter are introduced as a riddle and a 
parable, and are divided into three sections. Vers. 1-10 con- 
tain the parable ; vers. 11-21, the interpretation and application 
of it to King Zedekiah; and vers. 22-24, the promise of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

Vers. 1-10. The Parable—Ver. 1. And the word of Jehovah 
came to me, saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, give a riddle, and relate 
a parable to the house of Israel; Ver. 3. And say, Thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah, A great eagle, with great wings and long pinions, 
full of feathers of variegated colours, came to Lebanon and took 
the top of the cedar: Ver. 4. He plucked off the topmost of tts 
shoots, and brought it into Canaan’s land; in a merchant-city he 
setit. Ver. 5. And he took of the seed of the land, and put it 
into seed-land ; took it away to many waters, set it as a willow. 
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Ver. 6. And it grew, and became an overhanging vine of low 
stature, that its branches might turn towards him, and its roots 
might be under him ; and it became a vine, and produced shoots, 
and sent out foliage. Ver. '7. There was another great eagle with 
great wings and many feathers; and, behold, this vine stretched 
tts roots languishingly towards him, and extended tts branches 
towards him, that he might water it from the beds of its planting. 
Ver. 8. Lé was planted ina good field by many waters, to send 
out roots and bear fruit, to become a glorious vine. Ver. 9. Say, 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Will it thrive? will they not pull 
up its roots, and cut off tts fruit, so that it withereth? all the 
Fresh leaves of its sprouting will wither, and not with strong arm 
and with much people will tt be possible to raise it wp from its 
roots. Ver. 10. And, behold, although tt is planted, will it 
thrive? will it not wither when the east wind touches it? upon 
the beds in which tt grew it will wither. 

The parable (mdshdl, corresponding exactly to the New 
Testament zapaS8or) is called chidhdh, a riddle, because of the 
deeper meaning lying beneath the parabolic shell. The sym- 
bolism of this parable has been traced by many commentators 
to Babylonian influences working upon the prophet’s mind; but 
without any tenable ground. The figure of the eagle, or bird 
of prey, applied to a conqueror making a rapid descent upon a 
country, has as little in it of a specifically Babylonian character 
as the comparison of the royal family to a cedar or a vine. 
- Not only is Nebuchadnezzar compared to an eagle in Jer. 
xlviii. 40, xlix. 22, as Cyrus is to a bird of prey in Isa. 
xlvi. 11; but even Moses has described the paternal watchful- 
ness of God over His own people as bearing them upon eagle’s 
wings (Ex. xix. 4; Deut. xxxii. 11). The cedar of Lebanon 
and the vine are genuine Israelitish figures. The great eagle 
in ver. 3 is the great King Nebuchadnezzar (compare ver. 12) 
The article is simply used to indicate the species, for which we 
should use the indefinite article. In ver. 7, instead of the 
article, we have 708 in the sense of “another.” This first 
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eagle has large wings and long pinions; he has already flown 
victoriously over wide-spread countries. “P14 DowR, literally, 
which is to him the variegated ornament, i.e. which he has 
as such an ornament. ‘The feathers of variegated ornamental 
colours point to the many peoples, differing in langnage, 
manners, and customs, which were united under the sceptre of 
Nebuchadnezzar (Hitzig, ete.) ; not to the wealth and splendour 
of the conqueror, as such an allusion is altogether remote from 
the tendency of the parable. He came to Lebanon. This is 
not a symbol of the Israelitish land, or of the kingdom of 
Jndah; bunt, as in Jer. xxii. 23, of Jerusalem, or Mount Zion, 
with its royal palace so rich in cedar wood (see the comm. on 
Hab. ii. 17 and Zech. xi. 1), as being the place where the cedar 
was planted (compare the remarks on ver. 12). The cedar is 
the royal house of David, and the top of it is King Jehoiachin. 
The word tzammereth is only met with in Ezekiel, and there 
only for the top of a cedar (compare ch. xxxi. 3sqq.). The 
primary meaning is doubtful. Some derive it from the curly, 
or, as it were, woolly top of the older cedars, in which the small 
twigs that constitute their foliage are only found at the top of 
the tree. Others suppose it to be connected with the Arabic 
As, to conceal, and understand it as an epithet applied to the 
foliage, as the veil or covering of the tree. In ver. 4, tzammereth 
is explained to be *NiP'7 WN, the topmost of its shoots. This 
the eagle plucked off and carried Wy3d yay, an epithet applied 
to Babylonia here and in ch. xvi. 29, as being a land whose 
trading spirit had turned it into a Canaan. This is evident 
from the parallel prt VY, city of traders, i.e. Babylon (com- 
pare ver. 12). The seed of the land, according to ver. 18, is 
King Zedekiah, because he was of the land, the native king, 
in contrast to a foreign, Babylonian governor. np, for npd, 
after the analogy of BD? in Hos. xi. 3, and pointed with Kametz 
to distinguish it from the imperative. ON np? is used as in 
Num. xxiii.27. The az, Aey. MBYDY signifies, in Arabic and the 
Talmud, the willow, probably so called becanse it grows in well- 
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watered places; according to Gesenius, it is dérived from x, 
to overflow, literally, the inundated tree. This meaning is per- 
fectly appropriate here. “He set it as a willow” means he 
treated it as one, inasmuch as he took it to many waters, set it 
in a well-watered soil, i.e. in a suitable place. The cutting 
grew into an overhanging vine, .e. to a vine spreading out its 
branches in all directions, though not growing very high, as 
the following expression MiP nepy more clearly shows. The 
object of this growth was, that its branches might turn to him 
(the eagle), and its roots might be under him (the eagle). 
The suffixes attached to roe and YANK refer to Wi. This 
allusion is required not only by the explanation in ver. 14 
(? vers. 14, 15), but also by ver. 7, where the roots and 
branches of the vine stretch to the (other) eagle. In ver. 62, 
what has already been affirmed concerning the growth is briefly 
summed up again. The form 788 is peculiar to Ezekiel. 
Tsaiah has 7788 =N8 in ch. x. 33. The word signifies branch 
and foliage, or a branch covered with foliage, as the ornament 
of a tree.—The other eagle mentioned in ver. 7 is the king of 
Egypt, according to ver. 15. He had also large wings and 
many feathers, i.e. a widely spread and powerful kingdom ; 
but there is nothing said about pinions and variegated colours, 
for Pharaoh had not spread out his kingdom over many coun- 
tries and peoples, or subjugated a variegated medley of peoples 
and tribes. }23, as a verb dar. dey. signifies to yearn or pine 
after a thing; in Chaldee, to hunger. nipyind, that he (the 
eagle-Pharaoh) might give it to drink, or water it. The words 
Ay niyo are not connected with nipying, but with nnow and 
7533, from the beds of its planting, i.¢.in which it was planted ; 
it stretched out roots and branches to the other eagle, that he 
might give it to drink. The interpretation is given in ver. 
15. The words mnix nipyind, which are added by way of ex- 
planation, do not interrupt the train of thought; nor are they 
superfluous, as Hitzig supposes, because the vine had water 
enough already (vers. 5 and 8). For this is precisely what the 
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passage is intended to show, namely, that there was no occasion 
for this pining and stretching out of the branches towards the 
other eagle, inasmuch as it could thrive very well in the place 
where it was planted. The latter is expressly stated once more 
in ver. 8, the meaning of which is perfectly clear,—namely, 
that if Zedekiah had remained quiet under Nebuchadnezzar, as 
a hanging vine, his government might have continued and 
prospered. But, asks Ezekiel in the name of the Lord, will 
it prosper ? noyn is a question, and the third person, neuter 
gender. This question is answered in the negative by the 
following question, which is introduced with an affirmative rion, 
The subject to PA and dip. is not the first eagle (Nebuchad- 
nezzar), but the indefinite “one”? (man, they). In the last 
clanse of ver. 9 TiN) is a substantive formation, used instead 
of the simple form of the infinitive, after the form XD in 
2 Chron. xix. 7, with the termination ni, borrowed from the verb 
nS (compare Ewald, § 160d and 239), and the construction is 
the same as in Amos vi. 10: it will not be to raise up=it 
will not be possible to raise it up (compare Ges. § 182, 
3, Anm. 1). To raise it up from its root does not mean to tear 
it up by the root (Havernick), but to rear the withered vine 
from its roots again, to cause it to sprout again. This rendering 
of the words corresponds to the interpretation given in ver. 17. 
—In ver. 10 the leading thought is repeated with emphasis, 
and rounded off. The east wind is peculiarly dangerous to plants 
on account of its dryness (compare Gen. xli. 6, and Wetstein on 
Job xxvii. 21 in Delitzsch’s Commentary) ; and it is used very 
appropriately here, as the Chaldeans came from the east. 

Vers. 11-21. Interpretation of the riddle-—Ver. 11. And 
the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 12. Say to the 
refractory race: Do ye not know what this is? Say, Behold, 
the king of Babel came to Jerusalem, and took its king and its 
princes, and brought them to himself to Babel. Ver. 13. And 
he took of the royal seed, and made a covenant with him, and 
caused him to enter into an oath; and he took the strong ones 
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of the land: Ver. 14. That tt might be a lowly kingdom, not 
to lift itself up, that he might keep his covenant, that it might 
stand. Ver. 15. But he rebelled against him by sending his 
messengers to Egypt, that it might give him horses and much 
people. Will he prosper? will he that hath done this escape ? 
He has broken the covenant, and should he escape? Ver. 16. 
Ae I live, ts the saying of the Lord Jehovah, surely in the place 
of the king, who made him king, whose oath he despised, and whose 
covenant he broke with him, in Babel he will die. Ver. 17. And 
not with great army and much people will Pharaoh act with him 
in the war, when they cast up a rampart and build siege-towers, to 
cut off many souls. Ver. 18. He has despised an oath to break 
the covenant, and, behold, he has given his hand and done all this ; 
he will not escape. Ver. 19. Therefore thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, As I live, surely my oath which he has despised, and 
my covenant which he has broken, I will give upon his head. 
Ver. 20. I will spread out my net over him, so that he will be 
taken in my snare, and will bring him to Babel, and contend with 
him there on account of his treachery which he has been guilty of 
towards me. Ver. 21. And ali his fugitives in all his regiments, 
by the sword will they fall, and those who remain will be scattered 
to all winds ; and ye shall see that I Jehovah have spoken tt. 

In vers. 12~17 the parable in vers. 2-10 is interpreted; and 
in vers. 19-21 the threat contained in the parable is confirmed 
and still further expanded. We have an account of the carry- 
ing away of the king, ze. Jehoiachin, and his princes to Babel 
in 2 Kings xxiv. 11 sqq., Jer. xxiv. 1, and xxix.2. The king’s 
seed (arden yU, ver. 13, as in Jer. xli. 1 = 780 yu, 1 Kings 
xi. 14) is Jehoiachin’s uncle Mattaniah, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
made king under the name of Zedekiah (2 Kings xxiv. 17), 
and from whom he took an oath of fealty (2 Chron. xxxvi. 13). 
The strong of the land Con = oN, 2 Kings xxiv. 15), whom 
Nebuchadnezzar took (np>), i.e. took away to Babel, are not 
the heads of tribes and families (2 Kings xxiv. 15); but the 
expression is used in a wide sense for the several classes of 
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men of wealth, who are grouped together in 2 Kings xxiv. 14 
under the one term bn ming bs (on ‘wie, 2 Kings xxiv. 16), 
including masons, smiths, and carpenters (2 Kings xxiv. 14 and 
16), whereas the heads of tribes and families are classed with 
the court officials (0°0"D, 2 Kings xxiv. 15) under the title 
im (princes) in ver. 12. The design of these measures was 
to make a lowly kingdom, which could not raise itself, ze. 
could not revolt, and to deprive the vassal king of the means 
of breaking the covenant. The suffix attached to mMDY> 
is probably to be taken as referring to nadpp rather than 
‘m2, although both are admissible, and would yield precisely 
the same sense, inasmuch as the stability of the kingdom was 
dependent upon the stability of the covenant. But Zedekiah 
rebelled (2 Kings xxiv. 20). The Egyptian king who was to 
give Zedekiah horses and much people, in other words, to come 
to his assistance with a powerful army of cavalry and fighting 
men, was Hophrah, the Apries of the Greeks, according to 
Jer. xliv. 30 (see the comm. on 2 Kings xxiv. 19, 20). now 
points back to noyn in ver. 9; but here it is applied to the 
rebellious king, and is explained in the clause ‘0 bowen, The 
answer is given in ver. 16 as a word of God confirmed by a 
solemn oath: he shall die in Babel, the capital of the king, 
who placed him on the throne, and Pharaoh will not render 
him any effectual help (ver. 17). inix NYY, asin ch. xv. 59, to 
act with him, that is to say, assist him, come to his help. nix 
refers to Zedekiah, not to Pharaoh, as Ewald assumes in an 
inexplicable manner. For ‘11 12°b yBY, compare ch. iv. 2; and 
for the fact itself, Jer. xxiv. 21, 22, and xxxvii. 5, according 
to which, although an Egyptian army came to the rescue of 
Jerusalem at the time when it was besieged by the Chal- 
deans, it was repulsed by the Chaldeans who marched to meet 
it, without having rendered any permanent assistance to the 
besieged—In ver. 18, the main thought that breach of faith 
can bring no deliverance is repeated for the sake of appending 
the further expansion contained in vers. 19-21. {7 jn2, he 
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gave his hand, ze. as a pledge of fidelity. The oath which 
Zedekiah swore to the king of Babel is designated in ver. 19 
as Jehovah’s oath nds), and the covenant made with him as 
Jehovah’s covenant, because the oath had been sworn by 
Jehovah, and the covenant of fidelity towards Nebuchadnezzar 
had thereby been made implicite with Jehovah Himself; so 
that the breaking of the oath and covenant became a breach of 
faith towards Jehovah. Consequently the very same expres- 
sions are used in vers. 16, 18, and 19, to designate this breach 
of oath, which are applied in ch. xvi. 59 to the treacherous 
apostasy of Jerusalem (Israel) from Jehovah, the covenant 
God. And the same expressions are used to describe the 
punishment as in ch. xii. 13, 14. ims bav is construed with 
the accusative of the thing respecting which he was to be 
judged, as in 1 Sam. xii. 7. Jehovah regards the treacherous 
revolt from Nebuchadnezzar as treachery against Himself 
(*2 599) ; not only because Zedekiah had sworn the oath of 
fidelity by Jehovah, bunt also from the fact that Jehovah had 
delivered np His people and kingdom into the power of 
Nebuchadnezzar, so that revolt from him really became re- 
bellion against God. 8 before imao-d3 is nota aecus., and 
is used in the sense of quod adtinet ad, as, for example, in 
2 Kings vi. 5. 19739, his fugitives, is rendered both by the 
Chaldee and Syriac “his brave men,” or “heroes,” and is 
therefore identified with 17N2 (his chosen ones), which is the 
reading in some manuscripts. But neither these renderings 
nor the parallel passage in ch. xii. 14, where *ni230 apparently 
corresponds to it, will warrant our adopting this explanation, or 
making any alteration in the text. The Greek versions have 
macas puyadelas avtod ; Theodoret : év rdcais tats puyadeiats 
avrod; the Vulgate: omnes profugi ejus ; and therefore they all 
had the reading wa1, which also yields a very suitable meaning. 
The mention of some who remain, and who are to be scattered 
toward all the winds, is not at variance with the statement that all 
the fugitives in the wings of the army are to fall by the sword. 
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The latter threat simply declares that no one will escape death 
by flight. But there is no necessity to take those who remain 
as being simply fighting men; and the word “ all’? must not 
be taken too literally. 

Vers. 22-24. The planting of the true twig of the stem of 
David.—Ver. 22. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, And I will 
take from the top of the high cedar, and will set tt; from the 
topmost of its shoots will I pluck off a tender one, and will 
plant it upon a high and exalted mountain. Ver. 23. On the 
high mountain of Israel will I plant it, and tt will put forth 
branches, and bear fruit, and become a splendid cedar, so that 
all the birds of every plumage will dwell under it. In the 
shade of its branches will they dwell. Ver. 24. And all the 
trees of the field will learn that I Jehovah have lowered the 
lofty tree, lifted up the low tree, made the green tree wither, 
and the withered tree become green. I Jehovah have said it, and 
have done it.—Although the sprout of David, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar had made king, would lose the sovereignty because of 
his breach of faith, and bring about the destruction of the 
kingdom of Jndah, the Lord would not let His kingdom be 
destroyed, but would fulfil the promise which He had given to 
the seed of David. The announcement of this fulfilment takes 
its form from the preceding parable. As Nebuchadnezzar 
broke off a twig from the top of the cedar and brought it to 
Babel (ver. 13), so will Jehovah Himself also pluck off a sboot 
from the top of the high cedar, and plant it upon a high moun- 
tain. The Vav before “np is the Vav consec., and ‘28 is 
appended to the verb for the sake of emphasis; but in antithesis 
to the acting of the eagle, as described in ver. 3, it is placed 
after it. The cedar, which it designated by the epithet rémdh, 
as rising above the other trees, is the royal house of David, and 
the tender shoot which Jehovah breaks off and plants is not 
the Messianic kingdom or sovereignty, so that Zerubbabel could 
be included, but the Messiah Himself as “a distinct historical 
personage” (Hiavernick). The predicate 31, tender, refers to 
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Him; also the word ?2¥, a sprout (Isa. lili. 2), which indicates 
not so much the youthful age of the Messiah (Hitzig) as 
the lowliness of His origin (compare Isa. xi. 1, lili. 2); and 
even when applied to David and Solomon, in 2 Sam. iii. 39, 
1 Chron. xxii. 5, xxix. 1, expresses not their youthfulness, 
but their want of strength for the proper administration of 
such a government. The high mountain, described in ver. 23 
as the high mountain of Israel, is Zion, regarded as the seat 
and centre of the kingdom of God, which is to be exalted by 
the Messiah above all the monntains of the earth (Isa. il. 2, 
etc.). The twig planted by the Lord will grow there into a 
glorious cedar, under which all birds will dwell. The Messiah 
grows into a cedar in the kingdom founded by Him, in which 
all the inhabitants of the earth will find both food (from the 
fruits of the tree) and protection (under its shadow). For this 
figure, compare Dan. iv. 8, 9. AID-PD iBY, birds of every kind 
of plumage (cf. ch. xxxix. 4, 17), is derived from Gen. vii. 
14, where birds of every kind find shelter in Noah’s ark. 
The allusion is to men from every kind of people and tribe. 
By this will all the trees of the field learn that God lowers the 
lofty and lifts up the lowly. As the cedar represents the royal 
house of David, the trees of the field can only be the other 
kings or royal families of the earth, not the nations outside 
the limits of the covenant. At the same time, the nations are 
not to be entirely excluded because the figure of the cedars 
embraces the idea of the kingdom, so that the trees of the field 
denote the kingdoms of the earth together with their kings, 
The clauses, “I bring down the high tree,” contain a purely 
general thonght, as in 1 Sam. ii. 7, 8, and the perfects are not 
to be taken as preterites, but as statements of practical truths. 
It is true that the thought of the royal house of David in its 
previous greatness naturally suggests itself in connection with 
the high and green tree, and that of Jehoiachin in connection 
with the dry tree (compare Jer. xxii. 30); and these are not to 
be absolutely set aside. At the same time, the omission of the 
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article from 723 YY and the objects which follow, is sufficient 
to show that the words are not to be restricted to these parti- 
cular persons, but are applicable to every high and green, or 
withered and lowly tree; i.e. not merely to kings alone, but to 
all men in common, and furnish a parallel to 1 Sam. ii. 4-9, 
“The bows of the mighty men ‘are broken; and they that 
stumbled are girded with strength,” ete. 


CHAP. XVIII. THE RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE OF GOD. 


In the word of God contained in this chapter, the delusion 
that God visits the sins of fathers upon innocent children is 
overthrown, and the truth is clearly set forth that every man 
bears the guilt and punishment of his own sins (vers. 1-4). 
The righteous lives through his righteousness (vers. 5-9), but 
cannot save his wicked son thereby (vers. 10-13); whilst the 
son who avoids the sins and wickedness of his father, will live 
through his own righteousness (vers. 14-20). The man who 
repents and avoids sin is not even charged with his own sin; 
and, on the other hand, the man who forsakes the way of 
righteousness, and gives himself up to unrighteousness, will not 
be protected from death even by his own former righteousness 
(vers. 21-29). Thus will God judge every man according to 
his way; and it is only by repentance that Israel itself can live 
(vers. 80-32). The exposition of these truths is closely con- 
nected with the substance and design of the preceding and 
following prophecies. In the earlier words of God, Ezekiel 
had taken from rebellious Israel every support of false con- 
fidence in the preservation of the kingdom from destruction. 
But as an impenitent sinner, even when he can no longer 
evade the punishment of his sins, endeavours as much as 
possible to transfer the guilt from himself to others, and com- 
forts himself with the thought that he has to suffer for sins that 
others have committed, and hardens himself against the chas- 
tisement of God through such false consolation as this; so even 
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among the people of Israel, when the divine judgments burst 
upon them, the delusion arose that the existing generation had 
to suffer for the fathers’ sins. If, then, the judgment were ever 
to bear the fruit of Israel’s conversion and renovation, which 
God designed, the impenitent generation must be deprived even 
of this pretext for covering over its sins and quieting its con- 
science, by the demonstration of the justice which characterized 
the government of God in His kingdom. 

Vers. 1-4. The proverb and the word of God.—Ver. 1. 
And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 2. Why 
do you use this proverb in the land of Israel, saying, Fathers 
eat sour grapes, and the sons’ teeth are set on edge. Ver. 3. 
As I live, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah, this proverb shall 
not be used any more in Israel. Ver. 4. Behold, all souls 
are mine; as the father’s soul, so also the soul of the son,— 
they are mine; the soul which sinneth, it shall die—On ver. 2a 
compare ch. xii. 22, padan, what is to you, what are you 
thinking of, that ...? is a question of amazement. NTN" oy, 
in the land of Israel (ch. xii. 22), not “concerning the land of 
Israel,” as Hivernick assumes. The proverb was not, “ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes,” for we have not aN, as in 
Jer. xxxi. 29, but PON, they eat, are accustomed to eat, and 
niay has no article, because it applies to all who eat sour grapes. 
Bésér, unripe, sour grapes, like béser in Job xvi. 33 (see the 
comm. in loc.). The meaning of the proverb is self-evident. 
The sour grapes which the fathers eat-are the sins which they 
commit; the setting of the children’s teeth on edge is the con- 
sequence thereof, i.e. the suffering which the children have to 
endure. The same proverb is quoted in Jer. xxxi. 29, 30, and 
there also it is condemned as an error. The origin of such a 
proverb is easily to be accounted for from the inclination of the 
natural man to transfer to others the guilt which has brought 
suffering upon himself, more especially as the law teaches that 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children (Ex. xx. 5), 
and the prophets announce that the Lord would put away 
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Judah from before His face on account of the sins of Manasseh 
(2 Kings xxiv. 3; Jer. xv. 4), while Jeremiah complains in 
Lam. v.7 that the people are bearing the fathers’ sins. Never- 
theless the proverb contained a most dangerous and fatal error, 
for which the teaching of the law concerning the visitation of 
the sins of the fathers, etc., was not accountable, and which 
Jeremiah, who expressly mentions the doctrine of the law (Jer. 
xxxil. 18), condemns as strongly as Ezekiel. God will visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the children who hate Him, and 
who also walk in the footsteps of their fathers’ sins; but to 
those who love Him, and keep His commandments, He will 
show mercy to the thousandth generation. The proverb, on 
the other hand, teaches that the children would have to atone 
for their fathers’ sins without any culpability of their own. 
How remote such a perversion of the truth as to the trans- 
mission of sins and their consequences, viz. their punishment, 
was from the law of Moses, is evident from the express com- 
mand in Dent. xxiv. 16, that the children were not to be put 
to death with the fathers for the sins which the latter had 
committed, but that every one was to die for his own sin. 
What God here enjoins upon the judicial authorities must 
apply to the infliction of His own judgments. Consequently 
what Ezekiel says in the following verses in opposition to the 
delusion, which this proverb helped to spread abroad, is simply 
a commentary upon the words, “ every one shall die for his own 
sin,” and not a correction of the law, which is the interpretation 
that many have put upon these prophetic utterances of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. In ver. 3, the Lord declares with an oath that 
this proverb shall not be used any more. The apodosis to 
‘vm? O8, which is not expressed, would be an imprecation, so 
that the oath contains a solemn prohibition. God will take 
care that this proverb shall not be used any more in Israel, not 
so much by the fact that He will not give them any further 
occasion to make use of it, as by the way in which He will 
convince them, through the judgments which He sends, of the 
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justice of His ways. The following is Calvin’s admirable 
paraphrase: “I will soon deprive you of this boasting of yours ; 
for your iniquity shall be made manifest, so that all the world 
may see that yon are but enduring just punishment, which you 
yourselves have deserved, and that you cannot cast it upon 
your fathers, as you have hitherto attempted to do.” At the 
same time, this only gives one side; we must also add the other, 
which is brought out so prominently in Jer. xxxi. 29 sqq., 
namely, that after the judgment God will manifest His grace 
so gloriously in the forgiveness of sins, that those who are for- 
given will fully recognise the justice of the judgments inflicted. 
Experience of the love and compassion of the Lord, manifesting 
itself in the forgiveness of sin, bows down the heart so deeply 
that the pardoned sinner has no longer any doubt of the justice 
of the judgments of God. “ In Israel” is added, to show that 
such a proverb is opposed to the dignity of Israel. In ver. 4, 
the reason assigned for the declaration thus solemnly confirmed 
by an oath commences with a general thought which contains 
the thesis for further discussion. AI souls are mine, the soul of 
the father as well as that of the son, saith the Lord. JIn these 
words, as Calvin has well said, “God does not merely vindicate 
His government or His authority, but shows that He is moved 
with paternal affection toward the whole of the human race 
which He created and formed.” There is no necessity for God 
to punish the one for the other, the son for the father, say 
because of the possibility that the guilty person might evade 
Him; and as the Father of all, He cannot treat the one in a 
different manner from the other, but can only punish the one 
by whom punishment has been deserved. The soul that 
sinneth shall die, W534 is used here, as in many other passages, 
for “man,” and ni is equivalent to suffering death as a punish- 
ment. “Death” is used to denote the complete destruction 
with which transgressors are threatened by the law, as in Deut. 
xxx. 15 (compare Jer. xxi. 8; Prov. xi. 10). This sentence is 
explained in the verses which follow (vers. 5-20). 


? 
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Vers. 5-9. The righteous man shall not die. —Ver. 5. Jf 
aman is righteous, and doeth right and righteousness, Ver. 6. 
And doth not eat upon the mountains, and doth not lift up his 
eyes to the idols of the house of Israel, and doth not defile his 
neighbour's wife, and doth not approach his wife in her unclean- 
ness, Ver. 7. Oppresseth no one, restoreth his security (lit. debt- 
pledge), committeth no robbery, giveth his bread to the hungry, 
and covereth the naked with clothes, Ver. 8. Doth not give upon 
usury, and taketh not interest, withholdeth his hand from wrong, 
ewecuteth judgment of truth between one and another, Ver. 9. 
Walketh in my statutes, and keepeth my rights to execute truth ; he 
is righteous, he shall live, is the saying of the Lord “ Jehovah.” 
—Thie exposition of the assertion, that God only punishes the 
sinner, not the innocent, commences with a picture of the 
righteousness which has the promise of life. The righteous- 
ness consists in the fulfilment of the commandments of the 
law: viz. (1) those relating to religious duties, such as the 
avoidance of idolatry, whether of the grosser kind, such as 
eating upon the mountains, 7.¢. observing sacrificial festivals, 
and therefore sacrificing to idols (cf. Deut. xii. 2 sqq.), or of a 
more refined description, eg. lifting up the eyes to idols, to 
look to them, or make them the object of trust, and offer sup- 
plication to them (cf. Ps. cxxi. 1; Deut. iv. 19), as Israel had 
done, and was doing still (cf. ch. vi. 13); and (2) those relating 
to moral obligations, such as the avoidance of adultery (com- 
pare Ex, xx. 14; Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22; and for N29, 
Gen. xxxiv. 5), and of conjugal intercourse with a wife during 
menstruation, which was a defilement of the marriage relation 
(cf. Lev. xviii. 19, xx. 18). All these sins were forbidden in 
the law on pain of death. To these there are appended duties 
to a neighbour (vers. 7 sqq.), viz. to abstain from oppressing 
any one (Ex. xxii. 28; Lev. xxv. 14, 17), to restore the pledge 
to a debtor (Ex. xxii. 25; Deut. xxiv. 6, 10 sqq.). ain is 
hardly to be taken in any other sense than as in apposition to 
ingan, “his pledge, which is debt,” equivaient to his debt-pledge 
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or security, like 72! J271 in ch. xvi. 27. The supposition of 
Hitzig, that 31n is a participle, like nip in 2 Kings xvi. 7, in the 
sense of debtor, is a far less natural one, and has no valid 
support in the free rendering of the LXX., eveyupacpov 
opetrovtos. The further duties are to avoid taking unlawful 
possession of the property of another (cf. Lev. v. 23); to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked (cf. Isa. lviii. 5; Matt. xxv. 26; 
Jas. ii. 15, 16); to abstain from practising usury (Dent. 
xxill. 20; cf. Ex. xxii, 24) and taking interest (Lev. xxv. 36, 
37); in judicial sentences, to draw back the hand from wrong, 
and promote judgment of truth,—a sentence in accordance with 
the true nature of the case (see the comm. on Zech. vii. 9); 
and, lastly, to walk in the statutes and rights of the Lord,—an 
expression which embraces, in conclusion, all that is essential to 
the righteousness required by the law.—This definition of the 
idea of true righteousness, which preserves from death and 
destruction, and ensures life to the possessor, is followed in 
vers. 10 sqq. by a discussion of the attitude which God sustains 
towards the sons. 

Vers. 10-13. The righteousness of the father does not 
protect the wicked, unrighteous son from death.—Ver. 10. 
If, however, he begetteth a violent son, who sheddeth blood, and 
doeth only one of these things, Ver. 11. But he himself hath 
not done all this,—if he even eateth upon the mountains, and 
defileth his neighbour's wife, Ver. 12. Oppresseth the suffering 
and poor, commitieth robbery, doth not restore a pledge, lifteth up 
his eyes to idols, commitieth abomination, Ver. 13. Giveth upon 
usury, and taketh interest: should he live? He shall not live! 
He hath done all these abominations ; he shall be put to death ; his 
blood shall be upon him.—The subject to pdim, in ver. 10, is the 
righteous man described in the preceding verses. "18, violent, 
literally, breaking in or through, is rendered more emphatic by 
the words “shedding blood” (cf. Hos. iv. 2). We regard M8 
in the next clanse as simply a dialectically different form of 
writing and pronouncing, for 48, “only,” and he doeth only 
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one of these, the sins previously mentioned (vers. 6 sqq.). 7H8?, 
with a partitive }, as in Lev. iv. 2, where it is used in a similar 
connection; the form 7982 is also met with in Deut. xv. 7. 
The explanation given by the Targum, “ and doeth one of these 
to his brother,” is neither warranted by the language nor com- 
mended by the sense. #Y is never construed with the accusa- 
tive of the person to whom anything is done; and the limitation 
of the words to sins against a brother is unsuitable in this 
connection. The next clause, My ee 3m, which has also 
been variously rendered, we regard as an adversative circum- 
stantial clause, and agree with Kliefoth in referring it to the 
begetter (father): ‘and he (the father) has not committed 
any of these sins.” For it yields no intelligible sense to refer 
this clause also to the son, since nby-ba cannot possibly refer to 
different things from the preceding nw, and a man cannot at 
the same time both do and not do the same thing. The ‘2 
which follows signifies “if,” as is frequently the case in the 
enumeration of particular precepts or cases; compare, for 
example, Ex. xxi. 1, 7, 17, etc., where it is construed with the 
imperfect, because the allusion is to things that may occur. 
Here, on the contrary, it is followed by the perfect, because the 
sins enumerated are regarded as committed. The emphatic D3 
(even) forms an antithesis to INN NN (FN), or rather an epanor- 
thosis of it, inasmuch as D3 °D resumes and carries ont still 
further the description of the conduct of the wicked son, which 
was interrupted by the circumstantial clause; and that not 
only in a different form, but with a gradation in the thought. 
The thought, for instance, is as follows: the violent son of a 
righteons father, even if he has committed only one of the sins 
which the father has not committed, shall die. And if he has 
committed even the gross sins named, viz. idolatry, adultery, 
violent oppression of the poor, robbery, etc., should he then 
continue to live? Theyin °M} introduces the apodosis, which 
contains a question, that is simply indicated by the tone, and is 
immediately denied. The antique form ‘A for mn, 3d pers. 
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perf., is taken from the Pentateuch (cf. Gen. iii, 22 and Num. 
xxi. 8). The formulae 9 nid and 13 1195 are also derived 
from the language of the law (cf. Lev. xx. 9, 11, 18, etc.). 
Vers. 14-20. The son who avoids his father’s sin will live; 
but the father will die for his own sins.—Ver. 14. And 
behold, he begetteth a son, who seeth all his father’s sins which 
he doeth; he seeth them, and doeth not such things. Ver. 15. 
He eateth not upon the mountains, and lifteth not up his eyes to 
the idols of the house of Israel; he defileth not his neighbour's 
wife, Ver. 16. And oppresseth no one; he doth not withhold a 
pledge, and committeth not robbery ; giveth his bread to the hungry, 
and covereth the naked with clothes. Ver. 17. He holdeth back 
his hand from the distressed one, taketh not usury and interest, 
doeth my rights, walketh in my statutes ; he will not die for the sin 
of his father; he shall live. Ver. 18. His father, because he 
hath practised oppression, committed robbery upon his brother, 
and hath done that which is not good in the midst of his people; 
behold, he shall die for his sin. Ver. 19. And do ye say, Why 
doth the son not help to bear the father’s sin? But the son hath 
done right and righteousness, hath kept all my statutes, and done 
them; he shall live. Ver. 20. The soul that sinneth, i¢ shall 
die. A son shall not help to bear the father’s sin, and a father 
shall not help to bear the sin of the son. The righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him.—The case supposed in these verses 
forms the antithesis to the preceding one; the father is 
the transgressor in this instance, and the son a keeper of 
the law. The subject to win in ver. 14 is not the righteous 
man described in ver. 15, but a man who is described imme- 
diately afterwards as a transgressor of the commandments of 
God. The Chetib x in the last clause of ver. 14 is not to be 
read NW, cal bo8nO4, et timuerit, as it has been by the transla- 
tors of the Septuagint and Vulgate ; nor is it to be altered into 
MN, as it has been by the Masoretes, to make it accord with 
ver, 28; but it is the apocopated form N71, as in the preceding 
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clause, and the object is to be repeated from what precedes, as 
in the similar case which we find in Ex. xx. 15 (18). Ewald 
and Hitzig propose to alter *}¥ in ver. 17 into Diy after ver. 8, 
but without the slightest necessity. The LX-X. are not to be 
taken as an authority for this, since the Chaldee and Syriac 
have both read and rendered "3¥; and Ezekiel, when repeating 
the same sentences, is accustomed to make variations in par- 
ticular words. Holding back the hand from the distressed, is 
equivalent to abstaining from seizing upon him for the purpose 
of crushing him (compare ver. 12); ¥ 73N2, in the midst of 
his countrymen = ‘Hy ¥in3, is adopted from the language of the 
Pentateuch. 1? after 72 is a participle. The question, “ Why 
does the son not help to bear?” is not a direct objection on the 
part of the people, but is to be taken as a pretext, which the 
people might offer on the ground of the law, that God would 
visit the sin of the fathers upon the sons in justification of their 
proverb. Ezekiel cites this pretext for the purpose of meeting 
it by stating the reason why this does not occur. 2 N¥2, to 
carry, near or with, to join in carrying, or help to ¢arry (cf. 
Num. xi. 17). This proved the proverb to be false, and con- 
firmed the assertion made in ver. 4b, to which the address 
therefore returns (ver. 20). The righteousness of the righteous 
man will come upon him, i.e. upon the righteous man, namely, 
in its consequences. The righteous man will receive the bless- 
ing of righteousness, but the unrighteous man the curse of his 
wickedness. There is no necessity for the article, which the 
Keri proposes to insert before yy. 

Vers. 21-26. Turning to good leads to life; turning to evil 
is followed by death.—Ver, 21. But if the wicked man turneth 
from all his sins which he hath committed, and keepeth ali my 
statutes, and doeth right and righteousness, he shall live, and not 
die. Ver, 22. All his transgressions which he hath committed, 
shall not be remembered to him: for the sake of the righteousness 
which he hath done he will live. Ver. 23. Have I then pleasure 
tn the death of the wicked? is the saying of Jehovah: and not 
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rather that he turn from his ways, and live? Ver. 24. But if 
the righteous man turn from his righteousness, and doeth wicked- 
ness, and acteth according to all the abominations which the 
ungodly man hath done, should he live? All the righteousness that 
he hath done shall not be remembered: for his unfaithfulness that 
he hath committed, and for his sin that he hath sinned, for these 
he shall die. Ver. 25. And ye say, “ The way of the Lord is not 
right.” Hear now, O house of Israel: Is my way not right? Ts 
it not your ways that are not right? Ver. 26. If a righteous 
man turneth from his righteousness, and doeth wickedness, and 
dieth in consequence, he dieth for his wickedness that he hath done. 
—The proof that every one must bear his sin did not contain 
an exhaustive reply to the question, in what relation the right- 
eousness of God stood to the sin of men? For the cases sup- 
posed in vers. 5-20 took for granted that there was a constant 
persistence in the course once taken, and overlooked the in- 
stances, which are by no means rare, when a man’s course of 
life is entirely changed. It still remained, therefore, to take 
notice of such cases as these, and they are handled in vers. 
21-26. The ungodly man, who repents and turns, shall live ; 
and the righteous man, who turns to the way of sin, shall die. 
“As the righteous man, who was formerly a sinner, is not 
crushed down by his past sins; so the sinner, who was once a 
righteous man, is not supported by his early righteousness. 
Every one will be judged in that state in which he is found” 
(Jerome). The motive for the pardon of the repenting sinner 
is given in ver. 23, in the declaration that God has no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked man, but desires his conversion, that 
he may live. God is therefore not only just, but merciful and 
gracious, and punishes none with death but those who either 
will not desist from evil, or will not persevere in the way of 
His commandments. Consequently the complaint, that the 
way of the Lord, ¢.e. His conduct toward men, is not weighed 
(2m, see comm. on 1 Sam. ii. 3), ie. not just and right, is 
altogether unfounded, and recoils upon those who make it. It 
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is not God’s ways, but the sinner’s, that are wrong (ver. 25). 
The proof of this, which Hitzig overlooks, is contained in the 
declarations made in vers. 23 and 26,—viz. in the fact that God 
does not desire the death of the sinner, and in His mercy for- 
gives the penitent all his former sins, and does not lay them to 
his charge; and also in the fact that He punishes the man who 
turns from the way of righteousness and gives himself up to 
wickedness, on account of the sin which he commits; so that 
He simply judges him according to his deeds.—In ver. 24, nen 
is the continuation of the infinitive 2, and ‘TM is interrogatory, 
as in ver. 13. 

Vers. 27-32. The vindication of the ways of God might 
have formed a: fitting close to this divine oracle. But as the 
prophet was not merely concerned with the correction of the 
error contained in the proverb which was current among the 
people, but still more with the rescue of the people themselves 
from destruction, he follows up the refutation with another 
earnest call to repentance.—Ver. 27. If a wicked man turneth 
from his wickedness which he hath done, and doeth right and 
righteousness, he will keep his soul alive. Ver. 28. If he seeth 
and turneth from all his transgressions which he hath committed, 
he shall live and not die. Ver. 29, And the house of Israel 
saith, The way of the Lord is not right. Are my ways not right, 
O house of Israel? Is it not rather your ways that are not 
right? Ver. 30. Therefore, every one according to his ways, 
will I judge you, O house of Israel, is the saying of the Lord 
Jehovah. Turn and repent of all your transgressions, that tt 
may not become to you a stumbling-block to guilt. Ver. 31. 
Cust from you all your transgressions which ye have committed, 
and make yourselves a new heart and a new spirit! And 
why will ye die, O house of Israel? Ver. 32. For 1 have 
no pleasure in the death of the dying, is the saying of the 
Lord Jehovah. Therefore repent, that ye may live——For the 
purpose of securing an entrance into their hearts for the call 
to repentance, the prophet not only repeats, in vers. 27 
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and 28, the truth declared in vers. 21 and 22, that he who 
turns from his sin finds life, but refutes once more in ver. 29, 
as he has already done in ver. 25, the charge that God’s ways 
are not right. The fact that the singular }3%° is connected 
with the plural 03371, does not warrant our altering the plural 
into D213, but may be explained in a very simple manner, by 
assuming that the ways of the people are all sammed up in 
one, and that the meaning is this: what you say of my way 
applies to your own ways,—namely, “it is not right; there is 
just measure therein.” 122, “ therefore, etc.;” because my way, 
and not yours, is right, I will judge you, every one according 
to his way. Repent, therefore, if ye would escape from death 
and destruction. 23 is rendered more emphatic by 327, sc. 
0238, as in ch. xiv. 6. In the last clause of ver. 30, HY is not 
to be taken as the subject of the sentence according to the 
accents, but is a genitive dependent upon rivinn, as in ch. 
vii, 19 and xiv. 3; and the subject is to be found in the 
preceding clause: that it (the sinning) may not become to you 
a stumbling-block of iniquity, 4e. a stumbling-block through 
which ye fall into guilt and punishment.—The appeal in ver. 
31 points back to the promise in ch. xi. 18, 19. pour, to cast 
away. The application of this word to transgressions may be 
explained from the fact that they consisted for the most part of 
idols and idolatrous images, which they had made.“ Make 
yourselves a new heart and a new spirit:” a man cannot, 
indeed, create either of these by his own power; God alone 
can give them (ch. xi. 19), But a man both can and should 
come to God to receive them: in other words, he can turn to 
God, and let both heart and spirit be renewed by the Spirit of 
God. And this God is willing to do; for He has no pleasure 
np nina, in the death of the dying one. In the repetition of 
the assurance given in ver. 23, 191 is very appropriately substi- 
tuted for YY, to indicate to the people that while in sin they 
are lying in death, and that it is only by conversion and 
renewal that they can recover life again. 
EZEK I R 
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CHAP. XIX. LAMENTATION FOR THE PRINCES OF ISRAEL. 


Israel, the lioness, brought up young lions in the midst of 
lions. But when they showed their leonine nature, they were: 
taken captive by the nations and led away, one to Egypt, the: 
other to Babylon (vers. 1-9). The mother herself, once a vine 
planted by the water with vigorous branches, is torn from the 
soil, so that her strong tendrils wither, and is transplanted into 
adry land. Fire, emanating from a rod of the branches, has 
devoured the fruit of the vine, so that not a cane is left to form 
a ruler’s sceptre (vers. 10-14).— This lamentation, which 
bewails the overthrow of the royal house and the banishment 
of Israel into exile, forms a finale to the preceding prophecies 
of the overthrow of Judah, and was well adapted to annihilate 
every hope that things might not come to the worst after all. 


Vers. 1-9. Capture AND EXILE OF THE PRINCES.— 
Ver. 1. And do thou raise a lamentation for the princes of Israel, 
Ver. 2. And say, Why did thy mother, a lioness, lie doven among 
lionesses; bring up her whelps among young lions? Ver. 3. 
And she brought up one of her whelps : it became a young lion, 
and he learned to take prey; he devoured man. Ver. 4. And 
nations heard of him; he was caught in their pit, and they 
brought him with nose-rings into the land of Egypt. Ver. 5. 
And when she saw that her hope was exhausted, overthrown, she 
took one of her whelps, made it a young lion. Ver. 6. And he 
walked among lionesses, he became a young lion, and learned to 
take prey. de devoured man. Ver. 7. He knew its widows, 
and laid waste their cities; and the land and its fulness became 
waste, at the voice of his roaring. Ver. 8. Then nations round 
about from the provinces set up against him, and spread over him 
their net: he was caught in their pit. Ver. 9. And they put him 
in the cage with nose-rings, and brought him to the king of 
Babylon: brought him into a fortress, that his voice might not be 
heard any more on the mountains of Israel. 
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The princes of Israel, to whom the lamentation applies, are 
the kings (89, as in ch. xii. 10), two of whom are so clearly 
pointed out in vers. 4 and 9, that there is no mistaking 
Jehoahaz and Jehoiachin. This fact alone is sufficient to protect 
the plural °¥3 against the arbitrary alteration into the singular 
8¥3, proposed by Houbigant and Hitzig, after the reading of 
the LXX. The lameniation is not addressed to one particular 
prince, either Zedekiah (Hitzig) or Jehoiachin (Ros., Maurer), 
but to Israel as a nation; and the mother (ver. 2) is the 
national community, the theocracy, out of which the kings 
were born, as is indisputably evident from ver. 10. The words 
from 78 19 to M¥2) form one sentence. It yields no good 
sense to separate W282 from ¥21, whether we adopt the 
rendering, “ what is thy mother?” or take "2 with send and 
render it, “how is thy mother a lioness?” unless, indeed, we 
supply the arbitrary clause “ now, in comparison with what she 
was before,” or change the interrogative into a preterite: “how 
has thy mother become a lioness?” The lionesses, among 
which Israel lay down, are the other kingdoms, the Gentile 
nations. The words have no connection with Gen. xlix. 9, 
where Judah is depicted as a warlike lion. The figure is a 
different one here. It is not so much the strength and courage 
of the lion as its wildness and ferocity that are the points of 
resemblance in the passage before us. The mother brings up 
her young ones among young lions, so that they learn to take 
prey and devour men. ‘a is the lion’s whelp, catulus ; V3, 
the young lion, which is old enough to go out in search of 
prey. SYR) is a Hiphil, in the tropical sense, to cause to spring 
up, or grow up, #.e. to bring up. The thought is the following: 
Why has Israel entered into fellowship with the heathen 
nations? Why, then, has it put itself upon a level with the 
heathen nations, and adopted the rapacious and tyrannical 
nature of the powers of the world? The question “ why 
then?” when taken with what follows, involves the reproof 
that Israel has struck out a course opposed to its divine calling, 
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and will now have to taste the bitter fruits of this assumption 
of heathen ways. The heathen nations have taken captive its 
king, and led him away into heathen lands. oN wow, they 
heard of him ans for rOY). The fate of Jehoahaz, to which 
ver. 4 refers, is related in 2 Kings xsiti. 31 sqq.—Vers. 5-7 
refer to Jehoiachin, the son of Jehoiakim, and not to Zedekiah, 
as Hitzig imagines. For the fact that Jehoiachin went out of 
his own accord to the king of Babylon (2 Kings xxiv. 12), is 
not at variance with the figure contained in ver. 8, according to 
which he was taken (as a lion) ina net. He simply gave him- 
self up to the king of Babylon because he was unable to escape 
from the besieged city. Moreover, Jehoahaz and Jehoiachin 
are simply mentioned as examples, because they both fell into 
the hands of the world-powers, and their fate showed clearly 
enough “what the end must inevitably be, when Israelitish 
kings became ambitious of being lions, like the kings of the 
nations of the world” (Kliefoth). Jehoiakim was not so suit- 
able an example as the others, because he died in Jerusalem. 
neni, which has been explained in different ways, we agree 
with Ewald in regarding as the Miphal of Sn = sn, in the 
sense of feeling vexed, being exhausted or deceived, like the 


. ny? ve . . . 
Syriac \col, viribus defecit, desperavit. For even in Gen. 


viii. 12, dria simply means to wait; and this is inapplicable 
here, as waiting is not equivalent to waiting in vain. The 
change from 5:n to 90 is established by Judg. iii. 25, where bin 
or 7 occurs in the sense of 20. In ver. 7, the figurative 
language passes into a literal description of the ungodly course 
pursued by the king. He knew, ie. dishonoured, its (Israel’s, 
the nation’s) widows. The Targum reads yn here instead of 
yin, and renders it accordingly, “he destroyed its palaces ;” and 
Ewald has adopted the same rendering. But yy, to break, or 
smash in pieces, e.g. a vessel (Ps. ii. 9), is never used for the 
destruction of buildings; and nixm>x does not mean palaces 
(ALON), but windows. There is nothing in the use of the 
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word in Isa. xiii. 22 to support the meaning “ palaces,” because 
the palaces are simply called ’alma@noth (widows) there, with a 
sarcastic side glance at their desolate and widowed condition. 
Other conjectures are still more inadmissible. The thought is 
as follows: Jehoiachin went much further than Jehoahaz. 
He not only devoured men, but laid hands on defenceless 
widows, and laid the cities waste to such an extent that the 
land with its inhabitants became perfectly desolate through his 
rapacity. The description is no doubt equally applicable to his 
father Jehoiakim, in whose footsteps Jehoiachin walked, since 
Jehoiakim is described in Jer. xxii. 13 sqq. as a grievous 
despot and tyrant. In ver. 8 the object Of also belongs to 
wm; they set up and spread out their net. The plural nitkp 
is used in a general and indefinite manner: in lofty castles, 
mountain-fortresses, i.e. in one of them (cf. Judg. xii. 7). 


Vers. 10-14. DEsTRUCTION oF THE KinapoM, AND BaNIsH- 
MENT OF THE PEOPLE.—Ver. 10. Thy mother was like a vine, 
planted by the water in thy repose; it became fruitful and rich 
in tendrils from many waters. Ver. 11. And it had strong 
shoots for rulers’ sceptres ; and tts growth ascended among the 
clouds, and was visible in its height in the multitude of tts 
branches. Ver.12. Then tt was torn up in fury, east to the 
ground, and the east wind dried up tts fruit; tts strong shoots 
were broken off, and withered ; fire devoured them. Ver. 18. 
And now it ts planted in the desert, in a dry and thirsty land. 
Ver. 14. There goeth out fire from the shoot of its branches, 
devoureth its fruit, so that there is no more a strong shoot 
upon it, a sceptre for ruling. — A lamentation it 1s, and tt 
will be for lamentation.—From the lamentable fate of the 
princes transported to Egypt and Babylon, the ode passes 
to a description of the fate, which the lion-like rapacity of 
the princes is preparing for the kingdom and people. Israel 
resembled a vine planted by the water. The difficult word 
2132 we agree with Havernick and Kliefoth in tracing to the 
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verb 103, to rest (Jer. xiv. 17), and regard it as synonymous 
with ‘993 in Isa. xxxviii. 10: “in thy repose,” i.e. in the time 
of peaceful, undisturbed prosperity. For neither of the other 
renderings, “in thy blood” and “in thy likeness,” yields a 
suitable meaning. ‘The latter explanation, which originated 
with Raschi and Kimchi, is precluded by the fact that Ezekiel 
always uses the word M27 to express the idea of resemblance. 
—For the figure of the vine, compare Ps. Ixxx. 9 sqq. This 
vine sent out strong shoots for rulers’ sceptres; that is to say, 
it brought forth powerful kings, and grew up to a great height, 
even into the clouds. O'3¥ signifies “clouds,” lit. thicket of 
clonds, not only here, but in ch. xxxi. 8, 10, 14. The render- 
ing “branches” or “thicket of foliage” is not suitable in any 
of these passages. The form of the word is not to be taken as 
that of a new plural of nizy, the plural of 3¥, which occurs in 
2 Sam. xxiii. 4 and Ps. Ixxvii. 18; but is the plural of niay, an 
interlacing or thicket of foliage, and is simply transferred to 
the interlacing or piling up of the clouds. The clause ‘We, 
and it appeared, was seen, or became visible, simply serves to 
depict still further the glorious and vigorous growth, and needs 
no such alteration as Hitzig proposes. This picture is followed 
in ver. 12 sqq., without any particle of transition, by a descrip- 
tion of the destruction of this vine. It was torn up in fury by 
the wrath of God, cast down to the ground, so that its fruit 
withered (compare the similar figures in ch. xvii. 10). ™y TD 
is used collectively, as equivalent to ty nivd (ver. 11); and the 
suffix in wn is written in the singular on account of this 
collective use of 78. The uprooting ends in the transplanting 
of the vine into a waste, dry, unwatered land,—in other words, 
in the transplanting of the people, Israel, into exile. The dry 
Jand is Babylon, so described as being a barren soil in which 
the kingdom of God could not flourish. According to ver. 14, 
this catastrophe is occasioned by the princes. The fire, which 
devours the fruit of the vine so that it cannot send out any 
more branches, emanates 12 ney, from the shoot of its 
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branches, 7.e. from its branches, which are so prolific in shoots. 
m2 is the shoot which grew into rulers’ sceptres, ¢.¢. the royal 
family of the nation. The reference is to Zedekiah, whose 
treacherous breach of covenant (ch. xvii. 15) led to the over- 
throw of the kingdom and of the earthly monarchy. The 
picture from ver. 12 onwards is prophetic. The tearing up of 
the vine, and its transplantation into a dry land, had already 
commenced with the carrying away of Jeconiah; but it was 
not completed till the destruction of Jerusalem and the carry- 
ing away of Zedekiah, which were still in the future at the 
time when these words were uttered.—The clause ‘1 8° 7D 
does not contain a concluding historical notice, as Havernick 
supposes, but simply the jinale of the lamentation, indicating 
the credibility of the prediction which it contains. ‘JM is 
prophetic, like the perfects from vnny in ver. 12 onwards; and 
the meaning is this: A lamentation forms the substance of the 
whole chapter; and it will lead to lamentation, when it is 


fulfilled. 


CHAP, XX. THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF ISRAEL. 


The date given in ch. xx. 1 applies not only to ch. xx., but 
also to ch. xx.-xxiii. (compare ch. xxiv. 1); the prophetic 
utterances in these four chapters being bound together into a 
group of connected words of God, both by their contents and 
by the threefold repetition of the expression, “ wilt thou judge?” 
(vid. ch. xx. 4, xxii. 2, and xxiii. 36). The formula viavnn, 
which is only omitted from the threat of punishment contained 
in ch. xxi., indicates at the same time both the nature and 
design of these words of God. The prophet is to judge, ze. to 
hold up before the people once more their sinful abominations, 
and to predict the consequent punishment. The circumstance 
which occasioned this is narrated in ch. xx. 1-3. Men of the 
elders of Israel came to the prophet to inquire of the Lord. 
The occasion is therefore a similar one to that described in the 
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previous gronp; for we have already been informed, in 
ch. xiv. 1, that elders had come to the prophet to hear God’s 
word from him; but they had not gone so far as to inquire. 
Here, however (ch. xx.), they evidently address a question to 
the prophet, and through him to the Lord; thongh the nature 
of their inquiry is not given, and can only be gathered from 
the answer, which was given to them by the Lord throngh the 
prophet. The gronnd for the following words of God is there- 
fore essentially the same as for those contained in ch. xiv.—xix. ; 
and this serves to explain the relation in which the two groups 
stand to each other, namely, that ch. xx.-xxiv. simply contain 
a further expansion of the reproachful and threatening ad- 
dresses of ch. xiv.—xix. 

In ch. xx. the prophet points out to the elders, in the form of 
a historical survey, how rebellions Israel had been towards the 
Lord from the very first, even in Egypt (vers. 5-9) and the 
desert (vers. 10-17 and 18-26), both the older and later 
generations, how they had sinned against the Lord their God 
through their idolatry, and how it was only for His own name’s 
sake that the Lord had not destroyed them in His anger 
(vers. 27-31). And as Israel hath not given up idolatry even 
in Canaan, the Lord wonld not snffer Himself to be inquired 
of by the idolatrons generation, but would refine it by severe 
judgments among the nations (vers. 32-38), and sanctify it 
thereby into a people well-pleasing to Him, and would then 
gather it again out of the dispersion, and bring it into the land 
promised to the fathers, where it would serve Him with sacri- 
fices and gifts upon His holy mountain (vers. 39-44). This 
word of God is therefore a more literal repetition of thie 
allegorical description contained in ch. xvi. 

Vers. 1-4. Date, occasion, and theme of the discourse which 
follows.—Ver. 1, And it came to pass in the seventh year, in 
the fifth (moon), on the tenth of the moon, there came men 
of the elders of Israel, to inquire of Jehovah, and sat down 
before me. Ver. 2. Then the word of Jehovah came to me, 
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saying, Ver. 3. Son of man, speak to the elders of Israel, and 
say to them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Have ye come to 
inquire of ine? As I live, if I suffer myself to be inquired of 
by you, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 4. Wilt 
thou judge them? Wilt thou judge, O son of man? Make 
known the abominations of their fathers to them—lIf we com- 
pare the date given in ver. 1 with ch. viii. 1, we shall find 
that this word of God was uttered only eleven months and five 
days after the one in chap. viii.; two years, one month, and 
five days after the call of Ezekiel to be a prophet (ch. i. 2); 
and two years and five months before the blockading of Jeru- 
salem by the Chaldeans (ch. xxiv. 1). Consequently it falls 
almost in the middle of the first section of Ezekiel’s prophetic 
work. Tim nx v4, to seek Jehovah, ie. to ask a revelation 
from Him. The Lord’s answer in ver. 3 is similar to that 
in ch. xiv. 8. Instead of giving a revelation concerning the 
future, especially with regard to the speedy termination of the 
penal sufferings, which the elders had, no doubt, come to solicit, 
the prophet is to judge them, te. as the following clause 
explains, not only in the passage before us, but also in cb. xxii. 3 
and xxiii. 36, to hold up before them the sins and abominations 
of Israel. It is in anticipation of the following picture of the 
apostasy of the nation from time immemorial that the sins of 
the fathers are mentioned here. “No reply is given to the 
sinners, but chiding for their sins; and He adds the oath, ‘as I 
live,’ that the sentence of refusal may be all the stronger” 
(Jerome). The question diBvma, which is repeated with 
emotion, “ gives expression to an impatient wish, that the thing 
could have been done already” (Hitzig). The interrogative 
form of address is therefore adopted simply as a more earnest 
mode of giving expression to the command to go and do the 
thing. Hence the literal explanation of the word oiavnn is 
also appended in the form of an imperative (Q)"1).—The 
prophet is to revert to the sins of the fathers, not merely for 
the purpose of exhibiting the magnitude of the people’s guilt, 
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but also to hold up before the sinners themselves, the patience 
and long-suffering which have hitherto been displayed by the 
Lord. 

Vers. 5-9. Election of Israel in Egypt. Its resistance to 
the commandments of God.—Ver. 5. And say to them, Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, In the day that I chose Israel, and lifted 
my hand to the seed of Jacob, and made myself known to them 
in the land of Egypt, and lifted my hand to them, saying, I 
am Jehovah, your God: Ver. 6. In that day I lifted my 
hand to them, to bring them out of the land of Egypt into 
the land which I sought out for them, which floweth with milk 
and honey—it is an ornament of all lands: Ver. 7. And said 
to them, Cast away every man the abominations of his eyes, and 
do not defile yourselves with the idols of Egypt. Iam Jehovah, 
your God. Ver. 8. But they were rebellious against me, and 
would not hearken to me. Not one of them threw away the abo- 
minations of his eyes, and they did not forsake the idols of Egypt. 
Then 1 thought to pour out my wrath upon them, to accomplish 
my anger upon them in the midst of the land of Egypt. Ver. 9. 
But I did it for my name's sake, that té might not be pro- 
faned before the eyes of the nations, in the midst of which 
they were, before whose eyes I had made myself known to 
them, to bring them out of the land of Egypt.—Vers. 5 and 6 
form one period. “M3 O13 (ver. 5) is resumed in S307 OF2 
(ver. 6), and the sentence continued. With 8%) the constrnc- 
tion with the infinitive passes over into the finite verb. Lift- 
ing the hand, sc. to heaven, is a gesture employed in taking an 
oath (see the comm. on Ex. vi. 8). The snbstance of the oath 
is introduced by the word "iN? at the close of ver. 5; but the 
clause ‘i) YIN} (and made myself known) is previously inserted, 
and then the lifting of the hand mentioned again to indicate 
the importance of this act of divine grace. The contents of 
vers. 5 and 6 rest upon Ex. vi. 2 sqq., where the Lord makes 
Himself known to Moses, and through him to the children of 
Israel, according to the nature involved in the name Jehovah, 
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in which He had not yet revealed Himself to the patriarchs 
(Ex. vi. 3). Both “? ‘nx¥2 (I lifted my hand) and im "28 are 
taken from Ex. vi. 8. The word ‘77h, from “A, to seek out, 
explore, also belongs to the Pentateuch (compare Deut. i. 33), 
and the same may be said of the description given of Canaan 
as “a land flowing with milk and honey” (vid. Ex. iii. 8, etc.). 
But *3¥, ornament, as an epithet applied to the land of Israel, 
is first employed by the prophets of the time of the captivity— 
namely, in vers. 6 and 15 of this chapter, in Jer. iii, 19, and 
in Dan, viii, 9, xi. 16, 41. The election of the Israelites to be 
the people of Jehovah, contained eo ipso the command to give 
up the idols of Egypt, although it was at Sinai that the worship 
of other gods was for the first time expressly prohibited (Ex. 
xx. 3), and Egyptian idolatry is only mentioned in Lev. xvii. 7 
(cf. Josh. xxiv. 14). Ezekiel calls the idols “ abominations of 
their eyes,” because, “although they were abominable and 
execrable things, they were looked upon with delight by them” 
(Rosenmiiller). It is true that there is nothing expressly stated 
in the Pentateuch as to the refusal of the Israelites to obey 
the command of God, or their unwillingness to give up idolatry 
in Egypt; but it may be inferred from the statements con- 
tained in Ex. vi. 9 and 12, to the effect that the Israelites did 
not hearken to Moses when he communicated to them the 
determination of God to lead them out of Egypt, and still 
more plainly from their relapse into Egyptian idolatry, from 
the worship of the golden calf at Sinai (Ex. xxxii.), and from 
their repeated desire to return to Egypt while wandering in 
the desert. Nor is there anything said in the Pentateuch 
concerning the determination of God to pour out His wrath 


The remarks of Calvin upon this point are very good. ‘ We do not 
learn directly from Moses,” he says, ‘* that they had been rebels against 
God, because they would not throw away their idols and superstitions; but 
the conjecture is a very probable one, that they had always been so firmly 
fixed in their abominations as to prevent in a certain way the hand of God 
from bringing them relief. And assuredly, if they had embraced what 
Moses promised them in the name of God with promptness of mind, the 
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upon the idolatrous people in Egypt. We need not indeed 
assume on this account that Ezekiel derived his information 
from some special traditional source, as Vitringa has done 
Observv. ss. I. 263), or regard the statement as a revelation 
made by God to Ezekiel, and through him tous. The words 
do not disclose to us either a particular fact or a definite decree 
of God; they simply contain a description of the attitude which 
God, from His inmost nature, assumes towards sinners who rebel 
against His holy commandments, and which He displayed both 
in the declaration made concerning Himself as a zealous, or 
jealous God, who visits iniquities (Ex. xx. 5), and also in the 
words addressed to Moses when the people fell into idolatry at 
Sinai, “Let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot against 
them, and that I may consume them” (Ex. xxxii. 10). All 
that God expresses here, His heart must have felt in Esypt 
towards the people who would not desist from idolatry. For 
the words themselves, compare ch. vii. 8, vi. 12, v. 13. bys 
(ver. 9), “but I did it for my name’s sake.” The missing 
object explaining what He did, namely, abstain from pouring 
out His wrath, is to be gathered from what follows: “that I 
might not profane my name.” This would have taken place if 
God had destroyed Israel by pouring out His wrath; in other 
words, have allowed them to be destroyed by the Egyptians. 
The heathen might then have said that Jehovah had been unable 
to liberate His people from their hand and power (cf. Num. 
xiv. 16 and Ex. xxxii. 12), 900 is an infin. Niphal of $n for 
Onn (cf. Lev. xxi. 4). 

Vers. 10-17. Behaviour of Israel in the desert.—Ver. 10. 
And I led them out of the land of Egypt, and brought them 


execution of the promise would have been more prompt and swift. But 
we may learn that it was their own obtnseness which hindered God from 
stretching out His hand forthwith and actually fulfilling all that He had 
promised It was necessary, indeed, that God should contend with Pharaoh, 
that His power might be more conspicuously displayed; but the people 
would not have been so tyrannically afflicted if they had not closed the 
door of divine mercy.” 
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into the desert; Ver. 11. And gave them my statutes, and my 
rights I made known to them, which man is to do that he may 
live through them. Ver. 12. I also gave them my Sabbaths, that 
they might be fora sign between me and them, that they might 
know that I Jehovah sunctify them. Ver. 13. But the house of 
Israel was rebellious against me in the desert: they did not walk 
in my statutes, and my rights they rejected, which man is to 
do, that he may live through them, and my Sabbaths they greatly 
profaned: Then I thought to pour out my wrath upon them in 
the desert to destroy them. Ver. 14. But I did tt for my 
name’s sake, that tt might not be profaned before the eyes of the 
nattons, before whose eyes I had led them out. Ver. 15. I also 
lifted my hand to them in the desert, not to bring them into the 
land which I had given (them), which floweth with milk and honey ; 
it ts an ornament of all lands, Ver. 16. Because they rejected 
my rights, did not walk in my statutes, and profaned my Sabbaths, 
for their heart went after their idols. Ver. 17. But my eye 
looked with pity upon them, so that I did not destroy them, and 
make an end of them in the desert—God gave laws at Sinai to 
the people whom He had bronght out of Egypt, through which 
they were to be sanctified as His own people, that they might 
live before God. On ver. 11 compare Deut. xxx. 16 and 19. 
Ver. 12 is taken almost word for word from Ex. xxxi. 13, where 
God concludes the directions for His worship by urging upon 
the people in the most solemn manner the observance of His 
Sabbaths, and thereby pronounces the keeping of the Sabbath 
the kernel of all divine worship. And as in that passage we 
are to understand by the Sabbaths the actual weekly Sabbaths, 
and not the institutions of worship as a whole, so here we must 
retain the literal signification of the word. It is only of the 
Sabbath recurring every week, and not of all the fasts, that it 
could be said it was a sign between Jehovah and Israel. It 
was a sign, not as a token, that they who observed it were 
Israelites, as Hitzig supposes, but to know (that they might 
know) that Jehovah was sanctifying them, namely, by the 
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Sabbath rest—as a refreshing and elevation of the mind, in 
which Israel was to have a foretaste of that blessed resting 
from all works to which the people of God was ultimately to 
attain (see the comm. on Ex. xx.11). It is from this deeper 
signification of the Sabbath that the prominence given to the 
Sabbaths here is to be explained, and not from the outward 
circumstance that in exile, when the sacrificial worship was 
necessarily suspended, the keeping of the Sabbath was the only 
bond which united the Israelites, so far as the worship of God 
was concerned (Hitzig). Historical examples of the rebellion 
of Israel against the commandments of God in-the desert are 
given in Ex, xxxii. 1-6 and Num. xxv. 1-3; and of the dese- 
eration of the Sabbath, in Ex. xvi. 27 and Num. xv. 32, For 
the threat referred to in ver. 136, compare Ex. xxxii. 10; Num. 
xiv. 11, 12._Vers. 15 and 16 are not a repetition of ver. 13 
(Hitzig); nor do they introduce a limitation of ver. 14 (Kliefoth). 
They simply relate what else God did to put bounds to the 
rebellion after He had revoked the decree to cut Israel off, at 
the intercession of Moses (Num. xiv. 11~19). He lifted His 
hand to the oath (Num. xiv. 21 sqq.), that the generation 
which had come out of Egypt should not come into the land of 
Canaan, but should die in the wilderness. Therewith He 
looked with pity upon the people, so that He did not make an 
end of them by following up the threat with a promise that 
the children should enter the land. 92 MWY, as in ch. xi. 13. 
Vers. 18-26. The generation that grew up in the desert 
Ver. 18. And I spake to their sons in the desert, Walk not in 
the statutes of your fathers, and keep not their rights, and do not 
defile yourselves with their idols. Ver. 19. I am Jehovah your 
God ; walk in my statutes, and keep my rights, and do them, 
Ver. 20. And sanctify my Sabbaths, that they may be for a sign 
between me and you, that ye may know that I am Jehovah your 
God. Ver. 21. But the sons were rebellious against me; they 
walked not in my statutes, and did not keep my rights, to do them, 
which man should do that he may live through them; they pro- 
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Janed my Sabbaths. Then I thought to pour out my wrath upon 
them, to accomplish my anger upon them in the desert. Ver. 22. 
But I turned back my hand and did it for my name's sake, that it 
might not be profaned before the eyes of the nations, before whose 
eyes I had them out. Ver. 23. I also lifted my hand to them in 
the desert, to scatter them among the nations, and to disperse them 
in the lands; Ver. 24. Because they did not my riyhts, and 
despised my statutes, profaned my Sabbaths, and their eyes were 
after the idols of their fathers. Ver. 25. And J also gave them 
statutes, which were not good, and rights, through which they did not 
live; Ver. 26. And defiled them in their sacrificial gifts, in that 
they caused all that openeth the womb to pass through, that I might 
fill them with horror, that they might know that I am Jehovah.— 
The sons acted like their fathers in the wilderness. Historical 
proofs of this are furnished by the accounts of the Sabbath- 
breaker (Num xv. 32 sqq.), of the rebellion of the company of 
Korah, and of the murmuring of the whole congregation 
against Moses and Aaron after the destruction of Korah’s 
company (Num. xvi. and xvii.). In the last two cases God 
threatened that He would destroy the whole congregation (cf. 
Num. xvi. 21 and xvii. 9, 10); and on both occasions the 
Lord drew back His hand at the intercession of Moses, and 
his actual intervention (Num. xvi. 22 and xvii. 11 sqq.), and 
did not destroy the whole nation for His name’s sake. The 
statements in vers. 216 and 22 rest upon these facts. The 
words of ver. 23 concerning the oath of God, that He would 
scatter the transgressors among the heathen, are also founded 
upon the Pentateuch, and not upon an independent tradition, 
or any special revelation from God. Dispersion among the 
heathen is threatened in Lev. xxvi. 33 and Deut. xxviii. 64, 
and there is no force in Kliefoth’s argument that “ these 
threats do not refer to the generation in the wilderness, but 
to a later age.” For in both chapters the blessings and curses 
of the law are set before the people who were then in the 
desert ; and there is not a single word to intimate that either 
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blessing or curse would only be fulfilled upon the generations 
of later times. On the contrary, when Moses addressed to the 
people assembled before him his last discourse concerning the 
renewal of the covenant (Deut. xxix. and xxx.), he called upon 
them to enter into the covenant, “ which Jehovah maketh with 
thee this day” (Deut. xxix. 12), and to keep all the words of 
this covenant and do them. It is upon this same discourse, in 
which Moses calls the threatenings of the law mb, an oath 
(Deut. xxix. 13), that “the lifting of the hand of God to 
swear,” mentioned in ver. 23 of this chapter, is also founded. 
Moreover, it is not stated in this verse that God lifted His 
hand to scatter among the heathen the generation which had 
grown up in the wilderness, and to disperse them in the lands 
before their entrance into the land promised to the fathers; 
but simply that He had lifted His hand in the wilderness to 
threaten the people with dispersion among the heathen, withont 
in any way defining the period of dispersion. In the blessings 
and threatenings of the law contained in Lev. xxvi. and 
Deut. xxvili.-xxx., the nation is regarded as a united whole; 
so that no distinction is made between the successive genera- 
tions, for the purpose of announcing this particular blessing or 
punishment to either one or the other. And Ezekiel acts in 
precisely the same way. It is true that he distinguishes the 
generation which came out of Egypt and was sentenced by 
God to die in the wilderness from the sons, ¢.e. the generation 
which grew up in the wilderness; but the latter, or the sons 
of those who had fallen, the generation which was brought 
into the land of Canaan, he regards as one with all the succes- 
sive generations, and embraces the whole under the common 
name of “ fathers” to the generation living in his day (“ your 
fathers” ver. 27), as we may clearly see from the turn given 
to the sentence which describes the apostasy of those who came 
into the land of Canaan ('tn nyt tip). In thus embracing the 
generation which grew up in the wilderness and was led into 
Canaan, along with the generations which followed and lived in 
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Canaan, Ezekiel adheres very closely to the view prevailing in 
the Pentateuch, where the nation in all its successive genera- 
tions is regarded as one united whole. The threat of dispersion 
among the heathen, which the Lord uttered in the wilderness to 
the sons of those who were not to see the land, is also not 
mentioned by Ezekiel as one which God designed to execute 
upon the people who were wandering in the desert at the time. 
For if he had understood it in this sense, he would have 
mentioned its non-fulfilment also, and would have added a 
0 Ye yop wys}, as he has done in the case of the previous 
threats (cf. vers. 22, 14, and 9). But we do not find this 
either in ver. 24 or ver. 26. The omission of this turn clearly 
shows that ver. 23 does not refer to a punishment which God 
designed to inflict, but did not execute for His name’s sake ; 
but that the dispersion among the heathen, with which the 
transgressors of His commandments were threatened by God 
when in the wilderness, is simply mentioned as a proof that 
even in the wilderness the people, whom God had determined 
to lead into Canaan, were threatened with that very punish- 
ment which had now actually commenced, because rebellious 
Israel had obstinately resisted the commandments and rights 
of its God. 

These remarks are equally applicable to vers. 25 and 26. 
These verses are not to be restricted to the generation which 
was born in the wilderness and gathered to its fathers not long 
after its entrance into Canaan, but refer to their descendants 
also, that is to say, to the fathers of our prophet’s contempo- 
raries, who were born and had died in Canaan. God gave 
them statutes which were not good, and rights which did not 
bring them life. It is perfectly self-evident that we are not to 
understand by these statutes and rights, which were not good, 
either the Mosaic commandments of the ceremonial law, as 
some of the Fathers and earlier Protestant commentators sup- 
posed, or the threatenings contained in the law; so that this 
needs no elaborate proof. The ceremonial commandments 
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given by God were good, and had the promise attached to 
them, that obedience to them would give life; whilst the threats 
of punishment contained in the law are never called Dp) and 
payin, Those statutes only are called “ not good” the fulfil- 
ment of which did not bring life or blessing and salvation. 
The second clause serves as an explanation of the first. The 
examples quoted in ver. 26 show what the words really mean. 
The defiling in their sacrificial gifts (ver. 26), for example, 
consisted in their causing that which opened the womb to pass 
through, i.e. in the sacrifice of the first-born. O07 WE"PD vaya 
points back to Ex. xiii. 12; only nim®, which occurs in that 
passage, is omitted, because the allusion is not to the command- 
ment given there, but to its perversion into idolatry. This 
formula is used in the book of Exodus (l.c.) to denote the 
dedication of the first-born to Jehovah; but in ver. 13 this 
limitation is introduced, that the first-born of man is to be 
redeemed. ‘V2Y7 signifies a dedication through fire (= 2yn 
WN, ver. 31), and is adopted in the book of Exodus, where it is 
joined to nine, in marked opposition to the Canaanitish custom 
of dedicating children to Moloch by februation in fire (see the 
comm. on Ex, xiii. 12). The prophet refers to this Canaanitish 
custom, and cites it as a striking example of the defilement of 
the Israelites in their sacrificial gifts (SOD, to make unclean, not 
to declare unclean, or treat as unclean). That this custom also 
made its way among the Israelites, is evident from the repeated 
prohibition against offering children through the fire to Moloch 
(Lev. xviii. 21 and Deut. xviii. 10). When, therefore, it is 
affirmed with regard to a statute so sternly prohibited in the 
law of God, that Jehovah gave it to the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, the word {02 (give) can only be used in the sense of a 
judicial sentence, and must not be taken merely as indicat- 
ing divine permission ; in other words, it is to be understood, 
like 2 Thess. ii. 11 (‘God sends them strong delusion ”) and 
Acts vii. 42 (“God turned, and gave them up to worship the 
host of heaven”), in the sense of hardening, whereby whoever 
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will not renounce idolatry is so given up to its power, that it 
draws him deeper and deeper in. This is in perfect keeping 
with the statement in ver. 26 as the design of God in doing 
this: “that I might fill them with horror;” i.e. might excite 
such horror and amazement in their minds, that if possible they 
might be brought to reflect and to return to Jehovah their God. 

Vers. 27-31. Israel committed these sins in Canaan also, 
and to this day has not given them up; therefore God will not 
allow the idolatrous generation to inquire of Him.—Ver. 27. 
Therefore speak to the house of Israel, O son of man, and say to 
them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Still further have your 
fathers blasphemed me in this, with the faithlessness which they 
have shown toward me. Ver. 28. When-I had brought them into 
the land, which I had lifted my hand to give them, then they 
looked out every high hill and every thickly covered tree, and 
offered their sacrifices there, and gave their irritating gifts there, 
and presented the fragrance of their pleasant odour there, and 
poured out their drink-offerings there. Ver. 29. And T said to 
them, What height is that to which ye go? And its name is 
called Height to this day. Ver. 30. Therefore say to the house of 
Israel, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, What? Do ye defile your- 
selves tn the way of your fathers ; and go whoring after their 
abominations ; Ver. 31. And defile yourselves in all your idols 
to this day, by lifting up your gifts, and causing your sons to 
pass through the fire; and should I let myself be inquired 
of by you? As JI live, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah, 
L will not let myself be inquired of by you. —The 122 in 
ver. 27 is resumed in ver. 30; and there the answer given 
by God to the elders, who had come to inquire of Him, 
is first communicated, after an express declaration of the fact 
that Israel had continued its idolatry in the most daring 
mauner, even after its entrance into Canaan. But the form 
in which this is done—nxt “iy, “ still further in this ”—is to be 
understood as intimating that the conduct of the fathers of the 
existing generation, and therefore not merely of those who 
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grew up in the wilderness, but also of those who had lived in 
Canaan, has already been described in general terms in the 
preceding verses, and that what follows simply adds another 
novel feature. But this can only be the case if vers. 23-26 
are taken in the sense given above. Nxt is an accusative; and 
AN] is construed with the accusative both of the person and 
thing. The more precise definition of Nt is not given in 
2 nbyna at the end of the verse, but in the idolatry depicted in 
ver. 28. Y refers to the faithlessness involved in the breach 
of the covenant and in idolatry. This is the general descrip- 
tion ; whilst the idolatry mentioned in ver. 286 constituted one 
particular feature, in which the faithlessness appeared in the 
form of blasphemy. Yor the fact itself, namely, the worship 
on high places, which was practised on every hand, see ch. 
vi. 13, xvi. 24, 255; 1 Kings xiv. 23; 2 Kings xvii. 10. In 
the enumeration of the offerings, there is something striking 
in the position in which 0327— D3 stands, namely, between 
the slaughtered sacrifices (0°72!) and the increase- and drink- 
offerings; and this is no doubt the reason why the clause 
3) DY IA is omitted from the Cod. Vat. and Alex. of the 
LXX.; and even Hitzig proposes to strike it out. But 
Theodoret found this reading in the Alex. Version; and Hitzig 
is wrong in affirming that j27? is used in connection with sacri- 
fices, meat-offerings, and drink-offerings. The meat-offerings 
are not expressly named, for OiM] 1% does not signify meat- 
offerings, but is used in the law for the odour of all the 
offerings, both slaughtered sacrifices and meat-offerings, even 
thongh in Ezek. xvi. 19 it is applied to the odour of the 
bloodless offerings alone. And in the same way does {222 
embrace all the offerings, even the slain offerings, in Ezek. 
x]. 43, in harmony with Lev. i. 2, ii. 1, and other passages. 
That it is used in this general signification here, is evident from 
the introduction of the word DY3, irritation or provocation of 
their gifts, i.e. their gifts which provoked irritation on the part 
of God, because they were offered to idols. As this sentence 
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applies to all the sacrifices (bloody and bloodless), so also does 
the clause which follows, ‘1% ny yw, refer to all the offerings 
which were burned upon the altar, without regard to the 
material employed. Consequently Ezekiel mentions only slain 
offerings and drink-offerings, and, by the two clauses in- 
serted between, describes the offering of the slaughtered sacri- 
fices as a gift of irritation to God, and of pleasant fragrance to 
the idolatrous worshippers who presented them. He does not 
mention the meat-offerings separately, becanse they generally 
formed an accompaniment to the slain offerings, and therefore 
were included in these. But although God had called the 
people to account for this worship on high places, they had not 
relinquished it even “to this day.” This is no doubt the 
meaning of ver. 29, which has been interpreted in very 
different ways. The context shows, in the most conclusive 
manner, that 7937 is to be taken collectively, and that the use 
of the singular is to be explained from the antithesis to the 
one divinely appointed Holy Place in the temple, and not, as 
Kimchi and Hiavernick suppose, from any allusion to one 
particular bémah of peculiar distinction, viz. “the great high” 
place at Gibeon.” The question 1239 7) is not expressive of 
contempt (Hitzig), but “is founded upon the assumption that 
they would have to give an account of their doings; and merely 
asks, What kind of heights are those to which you are going? 
Who has directed you to go thither with your worship?” 
(Kliefoth). There is no need to refute the trivial fancy of J. 
D. Michaelis, which has been repeated by Hitzig, namely, that 
Ezekiel has taken 722 as a derivative from xi and nd. Again, 
the question does not presuppose a word addressed by God to 
Israel, which Ezekiel only has handed down to us; but is simply 
a rhetorical mode of presenting the condemnation by God of 
the worship of the high places, to which both the law and the 
earlier prophets had given utterance. The next clause, “and 
their name was called Height” (high place), is not to be 
regarded as containing merely a historical notice of the name 
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given to these idolatrous places of worship; but the giving of 
the name is a proof of the continued existence of the thing; so 
that the words affirm, that notwithstanding the condemnation 
on the part of God, Israel had retained these high places,—had 
not abolished them to this day.—Vers. 30 and 31 facilitate the 
transition from the first part of this word of God to the second. 
What has already been said in vers. 5-29 concerning the 
idolatry of the people, from the time of its election onwards, is 
here expressly applied to the existing generation, and carries 
with it the declaration to them, that inasmuch as they are 
defiling themselves by idolatry, as their fathers did, Jehovah 
cannot permit Himself to be inquired of by them. The thought 
is couched in the form of a question, to express astonishment 
that those who denied the Lord, and dishonoured Him by their 
idolatry, should nevertheless imagine that they could obtain 
revelations from Him. The lifting up (MXY, from 82) of gifts 
signifies the offering of sacrifices upon the altars of the high 
places. For ver. 312, compare ver. 3.—With this declaration 
God assigns the reason for the refusal to listen to idolaters, 
which had already been given in ver. 8. But it does not rest 
with this refusal. God now proceeds to disclose to them the 
thoughts of their own hearts, and announces to them that He 
will refine them by severe judgments, and bring them thereby 
to repentance of their sins, that He may then gather them out 
of the dispersion, and make them partakers of the promised 
salvation as a people willingly serving Him.—In this way do 
vers. 32-44 cast a prophetic glance over the whole of the 
future history of Israel. 

Vers. 32~38. The judgment awaiting Israel of purification 
among the heathen.—Ver. 32. And that which riseth up in your 
mind shall not come to pass, in that ye say, We will be like the 
heathen, like the families of the lands, to serve wood and stone. 
Ver. 33. As I live, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah, with 
strong hand and with outstretched arm, and with wrath poured out, 
will I rule over you. Ver. 34. And I will bring you out of the 
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nations, and gather you out of the lands in which ye have been 
scattered, with strong hand and with outstretched arm, and with 
wrath poured out, Ver. 35. And will bring you into the desert 
of the nations, and contend with you there face to face. Ver. 36. 
As I contended with your fathers in the desert of the land of 
Egypt, so will I contend with you, is the saying of the Lord 
Jehovah. Ver. 387. And I will cause you to pass through 
under the rod, and bring you into the bond of the covenant. 
Ver. 38. And I will separate from you the rebellious, and those 
who are apostates from me; out of the land of their sojourning 
will I lead them out, but into the land of Israel shall they not 
come; that ye may know that I am Jehovah.—n dy ndya, that 
which rises up in the spirit, is the thought that springs up in 
the mind. What this thought was is shown in ver. 326, viz. 
we will be like the heathen in the lands of the earth, to serve 
wood and stone; that is to say, we will become idolaters like the 
heathen, pass into heathenism. This shall not take place; on 
the contrary, God will rule over them as King with strong 
arm and fury. The words, “ with strong hand and stretclied- 
out arm,” are a standing expression in the Pentateuch for the 
mighty acts by which Jehovah liberated His people from the 
power of the Egyptians, and led them out of Egypt (cf. Ex. 
vi. 1, 6; Deut, iv. 34, v. 15, vii. 19, etc.), and are connected 
in Ex. vi. 6 with prdina opavions, Here, on the contrary, they 
are connected with 32Y Nona, and are used in ver. 33 with 
reference to the government of God over Israel, whilst in 
ver. 34 they are applied to the bringing out of Israel from the 
midst of the heathen. By the introduction of the clause “ with 
fury poured out,” the manifestation of the omnipotence of God 
which Israel experienced in its dispersion, and which it was 
still to experience among the heathen, is described as an ema- 
nation of the divine wrath, a severe and wrathful judgment. 
The leading and gathering of Israel out of the nations 
(ver. 34) is neither their restoration from the existing captivity 
in Babylon, nor their future restoration to Canaan on the con- 
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version of the people who were still hardened, and therefore 
rejected by God. The former assumption would be decidedly 
at variance with both D'ayn jd and ni¥I8n 7), since Israel was 
dispersed only throughout one land and among one people at 
the time of the Babylonian captivity. Moreover, neither of the 
assumptions is reconcilable with the context, more especially with 
ver. 35. According to the context, this leading ont is an act of 
divine anger, which Israel is to feel in connection therewith ; and 
this cannot be affirmed of either the redemption of the people 
out of the captivity in Babylon, or the future gathering of 
Israel from its dispersion. According to ver. 35, God will con- 
duct those who are brought ont from the nations and gathered 
together out of the lands into the desert of the nations, and 
contend with them there. The “desert of the nations” is not 
the desert lying between Babylonia and Palestine, on the coast- 
lands of the Mediterranean, through which the Israelites would 
have to pass on their way home from Babylon (Rosenmiiller, 
Hitzig, and others). For there is no imaginable reason why 
this should be called the desert of the nations in distinction 
from the desert of Arabia, which also touched the borders of 
several nations. The expression is doubtless a typical one, the 
future guidance of Israel being depicted as a repetition of the 
earlier guidance of the people from Egypt to Canaan; as it 
also is in Hos. ii. 16. All the separate features in the descrip- 
tion indicate this, more especially vers. 36 and 37, where it is 
impossible to overlook the allusion to the guidance of Israel in 
the time of Moses. The more precise explanation of the words 
must depend, however, upon the sense in which we are to 
understand the expression, “desert of the land of Egypt.” 
Here also the supposition that the Arabian desert is referred 
to, because it touched the border of Egypt, does not furnish a 
sufficient explanation. It touched the border of Canaan as 
well. Why then did not Ezekiel name it after the land of 
Canaan? Evidently for no other reason than that the time 
spent by the Israelites in the Arabian desert resembled their 
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sojourn in Egypt much more closely than their settlement in 
Canaan, because, while there, they were still receiving their 
training for their entrance into Canaan, and their possession 
and enjoyment of its benefits, just as much as in the land of 
Egypt. And in a manner corresponding to this, the “ desert of 
the nations” is a figurative expression applied to the world of 
nations, from whom they were indeed spiritually distinct, whilst 
outwardly they were still in the midst of them, and had to 
suffer from their oppression. Consequently the leading of 
Israel out of the nations (ver. 34) is not a local and corporeal 
deliverance out of heathen lands, but a spiritual severance from 
the heathen world, in order that they might not be absorbed 
into it or become inseparably blended with the heathen. God 
will accomplish this by means of severe chastisements, by con- 
tending with them as He formerly contended with their fathers 
in the Arabian desert. God contends with His people when 
He charges them with their sin and guilt, not merely in words, 
but also with deeds, i.e. through chastening and punishments, 
The words “ face to face” point back to Dent. v. 4: “ Jehovah 
talked with you face to face in the mount, out of the midst of 
the fire.” Just as at Sinai the Lord talked directly with Israel, 
and made known to it the devouring fire of His own holy 
nature, in so terrible a manner that all the people trembled and 
entreated Moses to act the part of a mediator between them, 
promising at the same time obedience to him (Ex. xx. 19); so 
will the Lord make Himself known to Israel in the desert of 
the world of nations with the burning zeal of His anger, that 
it may learn to fear Him.: This contending is more precisely 
defined in vers. 37 and 38. I will cause you to pass through 
under the (shepherd’s) rod. A shepherd lets his sheep pass 
through under his rod for the purpose of counting them, and see- 
ing whether they are in good condition or not (vid. Jer. xxxiii. 
13). The figure is here applied to God. Like a shepherd, 
He will cause His flock, the Israelites, to pass through under 
His rod, i.e. take them into His special care, and bring them 
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“into the bond of the covenant” (N72, not from 1p» [Raschi], 
but from 708, for MIDND, a fetter); that is to say, not “TI will 
bind myself to you and you to me by a new covenant ” (Bochart, 
Hieroz. I. p. 508), for this is opposed to the context, but, as the 


Syriac version has rendered it, J209;805 (in disciplina), “the 


discipline of the covenant.” By this we are not merely to 
understand the covenant punishments, with which transgressors, 
of the law are threatened, as Hiivernick does, but the covenant 
promises must also be included. For not only the threats of 
the covenant, but the promises of the covenant, are bonds by 
which God trains His people; and D8 is not only applied to 
burdensome and crushing fetters, but to the bonds of love as 
well (vid. Song of Sol. vii. 6). Kliefoth understands by the 
fetter of the covenant the Mosaic law, as being the means 
employed by God to preserve the Israelites from mixing with 
the nations while placed in the midst of them, and to keep them 
to Himself, and adds the following expianation,—“ this law, 
through which they should have been able to live, they have 
now to wear as a fetter, and to feel the chastisement thereof.” 
But however correct the latter thought may be in itself, it is 
hardly contained in the words, “lead them into the fetter (band) 
of the law.” Moreover, although the law did indeed preserve 
Israel from becoming absorbed into the world of nations, the 
fact that the Jews were bound to the law did not bring them 
to the knowledge of the truth, or bring to pass the purging of 
the rebellious from among the people, to which ver. 38 refers. 
All that the law accomplished in this respect in the case of 
those who lived among the heathen was effected by its threaten- 
ings and its promises, and not by its statutes and their faithful 
observance. This discipline will secure the purification of the 
people, by severing from the nation the rebellions and apostate. 
God will bring them forth out of the land of their pilgrimage, 
but will not bring them into the land of Israel. Od PIN is 
the standing epithet applied in the Pentateuch to the land of 
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Canaan, in which the patriarchs lived as pilgrims, without 
coming into actual possession of the land (cf. Gen. xvii. 8, 
xxviii, 4, xxxvi. 7; Ex. vi. 4). This epithet Ezekiel has trans- 
ferred to the lands of Israel’s exile, in which it was to lead a 
pilgrim-life until it was ripe for entering Canaan. »°xiN, to 
lead out, is used here for clearing out by extermination, as the 
following clause, “into the land of Israel shall they not come,” 
plainly shows. The singular Nid) is used distributively: not 
one of the rebels will enter. 

Vers, 89-44. The ultimate gathering of Israel, and its con- 
version to the Lord.—Ver. 89. Ye then, O house of Israel, thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, Go ye, serve every one his idols ! but after- 
wards—truly ye will hearken to me, and no longer desecrate my 
holy name with your sacrificial gifts and your idols, Ver. 40. But 
upon my holy mountain, upon the high mountain of Israel, is the 
saying of the Lord Jehovah, there will all the house of Israel 
serve me, the whole of tt in the land; there will I accept them 
gladly ; there will I ask for your heave-offerings and the first- 
fruits of your gifts in all that ye make holy. Ver. 41. Asa 
pleasant odour will I accept you gladly, when I bring you out 
From the nations, and gather you out of the lands, in which you 
have been scattered, and sanctify myself in you before the eyes of 
the heathen nations. Ver. 42. And ye shall know that I am 
Jehovah, when I bring you into the land of Israel, into the land 
which I lifted up my hand to give to your fathers ; Ver. 43. And 
there ye will think of your ways and your deeds, with which ye 
have defiled yourselves, and will loathe yourselves (lit. experience 
loathing before yourselves) on account of all your evil deeds 
which ye have performed ; Ver. 44. And ye will know that Iam 
Jehovah, when I deal with you for my name's sake, not according 
to your evil ways and according to your corrupt deeds, O house of 
Israel, is the saying of Jehovah.—After the Lord has declared to 
the people that He will prevent its being absorbed into the heathen 
world, and will exterminate the ungodly by severe judgments, the 
address passes on, with the direction henceforth to serve idols 
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only, to aprediction of theeventual conversion, and the restoration 
to Canaan of the purified nation. The direction, “ Go ye, serve 
every one his idols,” contains, after what precedes it, a power- 
ful appeal to repent. God thereby gives up the impenitent to 
do whatever they will, having first of all told them that not 
one of them will come into the land of Canaan. Their oppo- 
sition will not frustrate His plan of salvation. The words 
which follow from 708) onwards have been interpreted in dif- 
ferent ways. It is opposed to the usage of the language to 
connect 11 with 372Y, serve ye hereafter also (De Wette, etc.), 
for 1 has not the force of the Latin et etiam, and still less 
does it signify ‘afterwards just as before.” Nor is it allow- 
able to connect "981 closely with what follows, in the sense of 
“and hereafter also, if ye will hearken to me, profane ye my 
name no more” (Rosenmiiller, Maurer). For if ENR were 
used as an imperative, either it would have to stand at the 
beginning of the sentence, or it would be preceded by by 
instead of xb. Moreover, the antithesis between not being 
willing to hear and not profaning the name of God, is imported 
arbitrarily into the text. The name of the Lord is profaned 
not only by sacrifices offered in external form to Jehovah and 
in the heart to idols, but also by disobedience to the word 
and commandments of God. It is much better to take 708) by 
itself, and to render the following particle, OX, as the ordinary 
sign of an oath: “ but afterwards (i.e. in the future) . . . verily, 
ye will hearken to me;” that is to say, ye will have been con- 
verted from your idolatry through the severe judgments that 
have fallen upon you. The ground for this thought is intro- 
duced in ver. 40 by a reference to the fact that all Israel will 
then serve the Lord upon His holy mountain. ‘'3 is not “ used 
emphatically before a direct address” (Hitzig), but has a causal 
signification. For ‘& 17) 77, see the comm. on ch. xvii. 23. 
In the expression “ all Israel, » which is rendered more emphatic 
by the addition of nd3, there is an allusion to the eventual 
termination of the severance of the people of God (compare 
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ch, xxxvii. 22). Then will the Lord accept with delight both 
them and their sacrificial gifts. ninvm, heave-offerings (see 
the comm. on Ex. xxv. 2 and Lev. ii. 9), used here in the 
broader sense of all the sacrificial gifts, along with which the 
gifts of first-fruits are specially named. nixvD, as applied to 
holy offerings in the sense of dvaOyyara, belongs to the later 
usage of the language. DIP 2a, consisting of all your con- 
secrated gifts. OP, as in Lev. xxii. 15. This promise 
includes implicite the bringing back of Israel from its banish- 
ment. This is expressly mentioned in ver. 41; but even there 
it is only introduced as self-evident in the subordinate clause, 
whereas the cheerful acceptance of Israel on the part of God 
constitutes the leading thought. nny na, as an odour of 
delight (3, the so-called Beth essentiae), will God accept His 
people. 12 4°, odour of satisfaction, is the technical expres- 
sion for the cheerful (well-pleased) acceptance of the sacrifice, 
or rather of the feelings of the worshipper presenting the 
sacrifice, which ascend to God in the sacrificial odour (see the 
comm. on Gen. viii. 21). The thouglit therefore is the follow- 
ing: When God shall eventually gather His people out of 
their dispersion, He will accept them as a sacrifice well-pleasing 
to Him, and direct all His good pleasure towards them. “nv7p) 
D22 does not mean, I shall be sanctified through you, and is 
not to be explained in the same sense as Lev. xxii. 32 (Rosen- 
miller), for 3 is not equivalent to Fn ; but it signifies “J will 
sanctify myself on you,” as in Num. xx. 13, Lev. x. 3, and 
other passages, where YIP) is construed with 2 pers. (cf. Ezek. 
Xxvill, 25, xxxvi. 23, xxxvili. 16, xxxix. 27), in tlie sense of 
proving oneself holy, mostly by judgment, but here through 
having made Israel into a holy nation by the refining judg- 
ment, and one to which He can therefore grant the promised 
inheritance.—Vers. 42 sqq. Then will Israel also recognise its 
God in His grace, and be ashamed of its former sins. For 
ver. 43, compare ch. vi. 9 and xvi. 61—With regard to the 
fulfilment, as Kliefoth has correctly observed, “in the predic- 
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tion contained in vers. 32-38, the whole of the searching 
judgments, by which God would lead Israel to conversion, are 
summed up in one, which includes not only the Babylonian 
captivity, the nearest and the first, but the still more remoté 
judgment, namely, the present dispersion; for it is only in the 
present dispersion of Israel that God has really taken it into 
the wilderness of the nations, just as it was only in the rejection 
of Christ that its rebellious attitude was fully manifested. And 
as the prophecy of the state of punishment combines in this 
way both the nearer and more remote; so are both the nearer 
and more distant combined in what vers. 40 to 44 affirm with 
regard to the ultimate fate of Israel.” The gathering of Israel 
from among the heathen will be fulfilled in its conversion to 
Christ, and hitherto it has only taken place in very small 
beginnings. The principal fulfilment is still to come, when 
Israel, as a nation, shall be converted to Christ. With regard 
to the bringing back of the people into “the land of Israel,” 
see the comm. on ch, xxxvii., where this promise is more fully 


expanded. 


CHAP. XX. 45 TO CHAP. XXI. 82 (HEB. CHAP. XXI.’). PRO- 
PHECY OF THE BURNING FOREST AND THE SWORD OF 
THE LORD. 


A fire kindled by the Lord will burn the forest of the south 
(ch. xx. 45-48). This figurative announcement is explained 
in what follows, in order that the divine threat may make an 
impression upon the people (ver.49). The Lord will draw His 
sword from its scabbard, and cut off from Jerusalem and the 
land of Israel both righteous and wicked (ch. xxi. 1-17); that 
is to say, the king of Babylon will draw his sword against 


‘In the Hebrew Bible the previous chapter closes at ver. 44, and 
ch. xxi. commences there. Keil has adhered to this division of chapters ; 
but for the sake of convenience we have followed the arrangement adopted 
iu the English authorized version.—Tr. 
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Jerusalem and the sons of Ammon, and will, first of all, put an 
end to the kingdom of Judah, and then destroy the Ammonites 
(vers. 18-32). The propliecy divides itself accordingly into 
three parts: viz. (1) the prediction of the destruction of the 
kingdom of Judah; (2) the explanation of this prediction by 
the threat that the sword of the Lord will smite all the inha- 
bitants of Judah, which threat is divisible into three sections, 
ch. xxi. 1-7, 8-13, and 14-17; (3) the application of what is 
said with regard to the sword to Nebuchadnezzar’s expedition 
against Jerusalem and the Ammonites, which may also be 
divided into three sections,—viz. (a) the general announcement 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s design (vers. 18-23) and its execution ; 
(b) by his expedition against Jerusalem, to destroy the king- 
dom of Judah (vers. 24-27); and (c) by his expedition against 
the Ammonites (vers, 28-32).—The first four or five verses are 
taken by many in connection with chap. xx.; and Kliefoth 
still maintains that they should be separated from what follows, 
and attached to that chapter as a second word of God. But 
neither ch. xx. 49 nor the formula in ch. xxi. 1, “the word 
of Jehovah came to me,” warrants our separating the parabolic 
prediction in ch. xx. 45-48 from the interpretation in vers. 
1-17. And the third part is also connected with what precedes, 
so as to form one single discourse, by the allusion to the sword 
in vers. 19 and 28, and by the fact that the figure of the 
fire is resumed in vers. 31 and 32. And there is all the less 
ground for taking the formula, “ and the word of Jehovah came 
to me,” as determining the. division of the several portions in 
this particular instance, from the circumstance that the section 
(vers. 1-17) in which it occurs both at the commencement 
and in the middle (vers. 1 and 8), is obviously divided into the 
minor sections or turns by the threefold occurrence of the verb 
xz (“and prophesy: vers. 2, 9, and 14). 

Chap. xx. 45-49. The burning forest.—Ver. 45. And the 
word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 46. Son of man, direct 
thy face toward the south, and trickle down towards the south, 
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and prophesy concerning the forest of the field in the south land ; 
Ver. 47. And say to the forest of the south land, Hear the word 
of Jehovah; Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I kindle a 
fire in thee, which will consume in thee every green tree, and 
every dry tree: the blazing flame will not be extinguished, and all 
faces from the south to the north will be burned thereby. Ver. 48. 
And all flesh shall see that I, Jehovah, have kindled it : tt shall not 
be extinguished. Ver. 49. And I said, Ah, Lord Jehovah! they 
say of me, Does he not speak in parables ?—The prophet is to turn 
his face toward the south, and prophesy concerning the forest 
of the field there. "7 is used for prophesying, as in Amos 
vii. 16 and Mic. ii. 6,11. The distinction between the three 
epithets applied to the south is the following: {2° is literally 
that which lies on the right hand, hence the south is a particular 
quarter of the heavens; D111, which only occurs in Ezekiel 
and Ecclesiastes, with the exception of Deut. xxxiii. 23 and 
Job xxxvii. 17, is derived from 179, to shine or emit streams of 
light, and probably signifies the brilliant quarter; 222, the dry, 


parched land, is a standing epithet for the southern district of 
Palestine and the land of Judah (see the comm. on Josh. 
xv. 21).—The forest of the field in the south is a figure 
denoting the kingdom of Judah (222 is in apposition to 71H, 
and is appended to it as a more precise definition). IY is not 
used here for a field, as distinguished from a city or a garden ; 
but for the fields in the sense of country or territory, as in 
Gen. xiv. 7 and xxxii. 3. In ver. 47, 23:7 1, forest of the 
south land, is the expression applied to the same object (2237, 
with the article, is a geographical term for the southern portion 
of Palestine). The forest is a figure signifying the population, 
or the mass of people. Individual men are trees. The green 
tree is a figurative representation of the righteous man, and 
the dry tree of the ungodly (ver. 3, compare Luke xsiii. 31). 
The fire which Jehovah kindles is the fire of war. The com- 
bination of the synonyms nandy nano, flame of the flaming 
brightness, serves to strengthen the expression, and is equiva- 
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lent to the strongest possible flame, the blazing fire. ‘B73, 
all faces are not human faces or persons, in which case the 
prophet would have dropped the figure; but pdnim denotes 
generally the outside of things, which is the first to feel the 
force of the flame. “ All the faces” of the forest are every 
single thing in the forest, which is caught at once by the 
flame. In ver. 4, kol-pdnim (all faces) is interpreted by kol- 
bdsar (all flesh). From south to north, ze. through the whole 
length of the land. From the terrible fierceness of the fire, 
’ which cannot be extinguished, every one will know that God 
has kindled it, that it has been sent in judgment. The words 
of the prophet himself, in ch. xx. 49, presuppose that he has 
uttered these parabolic words in the hearing of the people, and 
that they have ridiculed them as obscure (méshdl is used here in 
the sense of obscure language, words difficult to understand, as 
.mapaSony also is in Matt. xiii. 10). At the same time, it con- 
tains within itself a request that they may be explained. This 
request is granted; and the simile is first of all interpreted in 
ch. xxi. 1-7, and then still further expanded in vers. 8 sqq. 
Chap. xxi. 1-7. The sword of the Lord and its disastrous 
effects.—Ver. 1. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, 
Ver. 2. Son of man, set thy face toward Jerusalem, and trickle 
over the holy places, and prophesy over the land of Israel, 
Ver. 3. And say to the land of Israel, Thus saith Jehovah, 
Behold, I will deal with thee, and will draw my sword out of its 
scabbard, and cut off from thee the righteous and the wicked. 
Ver. 4. Because I will cut off from thee the righteous and the 
wicked, therefore shall my sword. go forth from its scabbard 
against all flesh from south to north. Ver. 5. And all’ flesh 
shall know that I, Jehovah, have drawn my sword out of its 
scabbard: it shall not return again. Ver. 6. And thou, son of 
man, sigh! so that the hips break; and with bitter pain sigh 
before their eyes! Ver. 7. And when they say to thee, Where- 
fore dost thou sigh? say, Because of a report that it is coming ; 
and every heart will sink, and all hands become powerless, and every 
EZEK. I. T 
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spirit will become dull, and all knees turn into water: Behold, 
it cometh, and will happen, ts the saying of the Lord Jehovah.— 
In the preceding parable, the expression “ forest of the field in 
the south,” or “forest of the south-land,” was enigmatical. 
This is explained to signify Jerusalem with its holy places 
(DvP, see comm. on ch. vii. 24), and the land of Israel, ze. 
the kingdom of Judah. In accordance with this, the fire 
kindled by the Lord is interpreted as being the sword of the 
Lord. It is true that this is a figurative expression; but it is 
commonly used for war, which brings with it devastation and 
death, and would be generally intelligible. The sword will cut 
off both righteous and wicked. This applies to the outer side 
of the judgment, inasmuch as both good and bad fall in war. 
This is the only aspect brought into prominence here, since the 
great purpose was to alarm the sinners, who were boasting of 
their security; but the distinction between the two, as described 
in ch, ix. 4 sqq., 1s not therefore to be regarded as no longer 
existing. This sword will not return, sc. into the scabbard, 
till it has accomplished the result predicted in ver. 3 (cf. 2 Sam. 
i. 22; Isa.lv, 11). As Tremellius has aptly observed upon this 
passage, “the last slaughter is contrasted with the former ones, 
in which, after the people had been chastened for a time, the 
sword was returned to its scabbard again.” In order to depict 
the terrors of this judgment before the eyes of the people, the 
prophet is commanded to groan before their eyes in the most 
painful way possible (vers. 6 sqq.). dun» 2a, with breaking 
of the hips, te. with pain sufficient to break the hips, the 
seat of strength in man (compare Nah. ii. 11; Isa. xxi. 3). 
md, bitterness, ze. bitter anguish. The reason which he is 
to assign to the questioners for this sighing is “on account of the 
report that is coming,”—an antiptosis for “on account of the 
coming report” (cf. Gen. i. 4, etc.) The report comes when 
the substance of it is realized. The reference is to the report 
of the sword of the Lord,—that is to say, of the approach 
of the Chaldeans to destroy Jerusalem and the kingdom of 
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Jadah. The impression which this disclosure will make upon 
the hearers will be perfectly paralyzing (ver. 7b). All courage 
and strength for offering resistance will be crippled and broken. 
ab-bs Di? (cf. Nah. ii. 11) is strengthened by nya nnn, 
every spirit will become dull, so that no one will know what 
counsel to give. oP) m22h ppia-b2 corresponds to pris 2 
(cf. ch. vii. 17). The threat is strengthened by the words, 
“behold, it cometh, and will take place.” The subject is ny, 
the report, i.e. the substance of the report.—This threat is more 
fully éxpanded in vers. 8-17; vers. 8-13 corresponding to vers. 
1-5, and vers, 14-17 to vers. 6, 7. 

Vers. 8-17. The sword is sharpened for slaying.—Ver. 8. 
And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 9. Son of 
man, prophesy, and say, Thus saith Jehovah, A sword, a sword 
sharpened and also polished: Ver. 10. That it may effect a 
slaughter is it sharpened ; that tt may flash is it polished: or 
shall we rejoice (saying), the sceptre of my son despiseth all 
wood? Ver. 11. But it has been given to be polished, to take tt 
in the hand; té 1s sharpened, the sword, and t¢ is polished, to 
give it into the hand of the slayer. Ver. 12. Cry and howl, son 
of man, for it goeth over my people, it goeth over all the princes 
of Israel: they have fallen by the sword along with my people: 
therefore smite upon the thigh. Ver. 13. For the trial is made, 
and what if the despising sceptre shall not come? is the saying of 
the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 14. And thou, son of man, prophesy 
and smite the hands together, and the sword shall double ctself 
into threefold, the sword of the pierced: tt is the sword of a 
pterced one, of the great one, which encircles them. Ver. 15. 
That the heart may be dissolved, and stumbling-blocks may be 
multiplied, I have set the drawing of the sword against all their 
gates: Alas! it is made into flashing, drawn for slaying. 
Ver. 16. Gather thyself up to the right hand, turn to the left, 
whithersoever thine edge ts intended. Ver. 17. And f also wiil 
smite my hands together, and quiet my wrath: I, Jehovah, have 
spoken it.—The description of the sword is thrown into a lyrical 
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form (vers. 8-13),—a kind of sword-song, commemorating the 
terrible devastation to be effected by fhe sword of the Lord. 
The repetition of 377 in ver. 9 is emphatic. 7477 is the per- 
fect Hophal of 770, to sharpen. 611) is the passive participle 
of 079, to polish ; NWI (ver. ea the participle Pual, with b 
for nin, The polishing gives to the sword a flashing brilliancy, 
which renders the arenas of its edge still more terrible. 
The very obscure words, 0 #2 ix, I agree with Schmieder 
and Kliefoth in regarding as a protest, interposed by the 
prophet in the name of the people against the divine threat of 
the sword of vengeance, qn the ground of the promises which 
had been given to the tribe of Judah. ix, or perhaps; intro- 
ducing an opposite case, or an exception to what has been said. 
The words ‘0 "32 02Y are to be taken as an objection, so that 
“ind is to be supplied in thought. The objection is taken from 
the promise given in Jacob’s blessing to the tribe of Judah: 
“the sceptre will not depart from Judah” (Gen. slix. 10). 
‘22 02Y points unquestionably to this. ‘33 is taken from ver. 9, 
where the patriarch addresses Judah, whom he compares to a 
young lion, as ‘23. Consequently the sceptre of my son is the 
command which the patriarch holds out to view before the 
tribe of Judah. This sceptre despises all wood, i.e. every other 
ruler’s staff, as bad wood. This view is not rendered a 
doubtful one by the fact that 03% is construed as a feminine 
here, whereas it is construed as a masculine in every other 
case; for this construction is unquestionable in ver. 7 (12), 
and has many analogies in its favour. All the other explana- 
tions that have been proposed are hardly worth mentioning, to 
say nothing of refuting, as they amount to nothing more than 
arbitrary conjectures; whereas the assumption that the words 
are to be explained from Gen. xlix. 10 is naturally suggested 
by the unquestionable allusion to the prophecy in that passage, 
which we find in ver. 27 of the present chapter. }#* in ver. 11 
is to be taken adversatively, “but he gave it (the sword) to be 
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sharpened.” The subject to {fis not Jehovah, but is inde- 
finite, “one” (man, Ang]. they), although it is actually God 
who has prepared the sword for the slaughter of Israel. The 
train of thought is the following: Do not think we have no 
reason to fear the sharply-ground sword of Jehovah, because 
Judah has received the promise that the sceptre shall not 
depart from it; and this promise wil] certainly be fulfilled, and 
Judah be victorious over every hostile power. The promise 
will not help you in this instance. The sword is given to be 
ground, not that it may be put into the scabbard, but that it 
may be taken in the hand by a slayer, and smite all the people 
and all its princes. In the phrase JIN AAMA NN, IN is in 
apposition to the subject 8",.and is introduced to give emphasis 
to the words. It is not till ver. 19 that it is stated who the 
slayer is; but the hearers of the prophecy could be in no 
doubt. Consequently—this is the connection with ver. 12— 
there is no ground for rejoicing from a feeling of security and 
pride, but rather an occasion for painful lamentation. This is 
the meaning contained in the command to the prophet to ery 
and howl. For the sword will come upon the nation and its 
princes. It is the simplest rendering to take 87 as referring 
to 230, 2 7, to be at a person, to fasten to him, to come upon 
him, as in 1 Sam. xxiv. 14; 2 Sam. xxiv. 17. “240, not from 
“ai, but the passive participle of 122 in the Pual, to overthrow, 
cast down (Ps. lxxxix. 45): “fallen by the sword have they 
(the princes) become, along with my people.” The perfects 
are prophetic, representing that which will speedily take place 
as having already occurred.—Smiting upon the thigh is a sign 
of alarm and horror (Jer. xxxi. 19). i785, perfect Pual, is 
used impersonally: the trial is made. The words allude to 
the victories gained already by Nebuchadnezzar, which have 
furnished tests of the sharpness of his sword. The question 
which follows "23 contains an aposiopesis: and what? Even 
if the despising sceptre shall not come, what will be the case 
then? noNd 2%, according to ver. 10, is the sceptre of 
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Judah, which despises all other sceptres as bad wood. 7), in 
this instance, is not “to be,” in the sense of to remain, but to 
become, to happen, to come (come to pass), to enter. ‘The 
meaning is, if the sceptre of Judah shall not display, or prove 
itself to possess, the strength expected of it.—With ver. 14 the 
address takes a new start, for the purpose of depicting still 
further the operations of the sword. Smiting the hands together 
(smiting hand in hand) is a gesture expressive of violent emotion 
(cf. ch. vi. 11; Num. xxiv. 10). The sword is to double, i.e. 
multiply itself, into threefold candy, adverbial), namely, in its 
strength, or its edge. Of course this is not to be taken arith- 
metically, as it has been by Hitzig, but is a bold paradoxical 
statement concerning the terrible effect produced by the sword. 
It is not even to be understood as referring to three attacks 
made at different times by the Chaldeans upon Jerusalem, as 
many of the commentators suppose. The sword is called 
peer 217, sword of pierced ones, because it produces the 
pierced or slain. The following words are rendered by Hitzig 
and Kliefoth: the great sword of the slain. But apart from 
the tautology which this occasions, the rendering can hardly be 
defended on grammatical grounds. For, in the first place, we 
cannot see why the singular 99 should have been chosen, when 
the expression was repeated, instead of the plural 5'5n; and 
secondly, oa cannot be an adjective agreeing with 279, for 
27 is a noun of the feminine gender, and is constrned here as 
a feminine, as N71N9 clearly shows. bitan is in apposition to 
Son, “sword of a pierced man, the great one;” and the great 
man pierced is the king, as Ewald admits, in agreement with 
Hengstenberg and Hiivernick. The words therefore affirm 
that the sword will not only slay the mass of the people, but 
pierce the king himself. (See also the comm. on ver. 25.)— 
Ver. 15a is not dependent upon what precedes, but introduces 
a new thought, viz. for what purpose the sword is sharpened. 
God has placed the flashing sword before all the gates of the 
Israelites, in order that (? D9, pleonastic for yn?) the heart 
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may dissolve, the inhabitants may lose all their courage for 
defence, and to multiply offendicula, i.e. occasions to fall by 
the sword. The da. Aey. NON signifies the rapid motion or 
turning abont of the sword (cf. Gen. iii. 24); max, related to 
yen, in the Mishna yax. The da. dey, MoYd, fem. of DY, does 
not mean smooth, i.¢. sharpened, synonymous with D192, but, 
according to the Arabic bes, eduxit e vagina gladium, drawn 
(from the scabbard). In ver. 16 the sword is addressed, and 
commanded to smite right and left. ‘INS8nH, gather thyself up, 
i.e. turn with all thy might toward the right (Tanchum). To 
the verb 19'¥7 it is easy to supply 7°28, from the context, 
“ direct thine edge toward the left.” 28, whither, without an 
interrogative, as in Josh. ii. 5 and Neh. ii. 16. nity, from 
3", intended, ordered; not, directed, turned. The feminine 
form may be accounted for from a construction ad sensum, 
the gender regulating itself according to the 297 addressed in 
728, The command to the sword is strengthened by the 
explanation given by Jehovah in ver. 17, that He also (like the 
prophet, ver. 14) will smite His hands together and cool His 
wrath upon them (cf. ch. v. 18). 

Vers. 18-22. The sword of the king of Babylon will smite 
Jerusalem, and then the Ammonites also.—Ver. 18. And the 
word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 19. And thou, son 
of man, make to thyself two ways, that the sword of the king 
of Babylon may come by them ; out of one land shall they both 
come forth, and draw a hand, at the cross road of the ctty do 
thou draw tt. Ver. 20. Make a way that the sword may come to 
Rabbah of the sons of Ammon, and to Judah into fortified Jeru- 
salem. Ver. 21. For the king of Babylon is stopping at the cross 
road, at the parting of the two ways, to practise divination. Fle is 
shaking the arrows, inquiring of the teraphim, looking at the liver. 
Ver. 22. The divination falls to his right: Jerusalem, to set bat- 
tering-rams, to open the mouth with a death-cry, to lift up the voice 
with a war-cry, to set battering-rams at the gates, to heap up a ram- 
part, to build stege towers.—After the picture of the terrible devas- 
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tation which the sword of the Lord will produce, the last word 
of God in this prophecy answers the questions, in whose hand 
Jehovah will place His sword, and whom it will smite. The 
slayer into whose hand the sharpened sword is given (ver. 11) 
is the king of Babylon, and it will smite not only Judah, but 
the Ammonites also. Jerusalem and Judah will be the first to 
fall, and then the arch-enemy of the covenant nation, namely 
Ammon, will succumb to the strokes of the sword of Jehovah, 
in order that the embittered enemies of the Lord and His 
people may learn that the fall of Jerusalem is not, as they 
fancy, a proof of the impotence, but rather of the omnipotence, 
of its God. In this way does our prophecy expand into’ a 
prediction of the judgment which will fall upon the whole of 
the world in hostility to God. For it is only as the arch- 
enemies of the kingdom of God that the Ammonites come into 
consideration here. The parallel between Israel and the sons 
of Ammon is carried out in such a way as to give constant 
prominence to the distinction between them. Jerusalem will 
fall, the ancient theocracy wiil he destroyed till he shall come 
who will restore the right (vers. 26 and 27). Ammon, on the 
other hand, will perish, and not a trace he left (vers. 31, 32).— 
This prediction is exhibited to the eye by means of a sign. 
The prophet is to make two ways, i.e. to prepare a sketch 
representing a road leading from a country, viz. Babylon, and 
dividing at a certain spot into two roads, one of which leads to 
Rabbath-Ammon, the capital of the kingdom of the Ammonites, 
the other to Judah, into Jerusalem. He is to draw the ways 
for the coming (i322) of the sword of the king of Babylon. At 
the fork of the road he is to engrave a hand, %}, i.e. an index. 
N73 signifies in the Piel to cut away (Josh. xvii. 15, 18), to dig 
or hew (Ezek. xxiii. 47), here to engrave written characters in 
hard material. The selection of this word shows that Ezekiel 
was to sketch the ways upon some hard material, probably a 
brick or tile (cf. ch. iv. 1). 1? does not mean locus spatium, but 
a hand, ze. an index. 97} WN, the heginning of the road, i.e. 
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the fork of the road (ch. xvi. 25), is explained in ver. 21, where 
it is called F770 ON, mother of the road, inasmuch as the roads 
start from the point of separation, and D797 3Y WN, begin- 
ning of the two roads. Y 911, the road to acity. For Rab- 
bath-Ammon, which is preserved in the ruins of Ammdn, on the 
Upper Jabbok (Wahkr Ammdn), see the comm. on Deut. iii. 11. 
The road to Judah is still more precisely defined by powinna 
MH¥2, into fortified Jerusalem, because the conquest of Jerusalem 
was the purpose of Nebuchadnezzar’s expedition. The omission 
of the article before 1)¥2 may be explained from the nature of 
the participle, in which, even in prose, the article may be left 
out after a definite noun (cf. Ewald, § 3352). The drawing is 
explained in vers. 21 and 22. The king of Babylon is halting 
(72¥, to stand still, stop) to consult his oracles, and inquire 
which of the two roads he is to take. ODP ODP, to take in hand, 
or practise divination. In order that he may proceed safely, 
he avails himself of all the means of divination at his command. 
He shakes the arrows (more strictly, the quiver with the arrows). 
On the practice itself Jerome writes as follows: “ He consults 
the oracle according to the custom of his nation, putting his 
arrows into a quiver, and mixing them together, with the names 
of individuals inscribed or stamped upon them, to see whose 
arrow will come out, and which state shall be first attacked.’ 
He consults the Teraphim, or Penates, worshipped as oracular 
deities and gods of good fortune (see the comm. on Gen. xxxi. 19 
and my Biblical Archaeology, § 90). Nothing is known con- 
cerning the way in which these deities were consulted and gave 
their oracles. He examines the liver. The practice of srato- 


1 The arrow-lot (Belomantie) of the ancient Greeks (Homer, J1. iti. 324, 
vii. 182, 183) was similar to this; also that of the ancient Arabs (vid. 
Pococke, Specim. hist. Arab. pp. 327 sqq., and the passages from Nuweiri 
quoted by Reiske, Samml. einiger Arab. Sprichwérter von den Stecken oder 
Stdben, p. 21). Another kind, in which the lot was obtained by shooting 
off the arrows, was common according to the Fihrist el Vlum of En-Nedim 
among the Hananian Ssabians (see Chwolsohn, Ssabier, ii, pp. 26 and 119, 
200. 
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oxorla, extispicium, in which signs of good or bad luck, of the 
success or failure of any enterprise, were obtained from the 
peculiar condition of the liver of the sacrificial animals, was a 
species of divination to which great importance was attached 
by both the Babylonians (vid. Diod. Sic. ii. 29) and the Romans 
(Cicero, de divin. vi. 18), and of which traces were found, accord- 
ing to Barhebr. Chron. p. 125, as late as the eighth century 
of the Christian era among the Ssabians of Haran.—The 
divination resulted in a decision for Jerusalem. 77 33)°2 is not 
to be translated “in his right hand was,” but “into his right 
hand there came.” i: éyévero (LXX.), 2B) (Chald.), 2Dp 
does not mean lot (Ges.), but soothsaying, divination. prdyant 
is connected with this in the form of a noun in apposi- 
tion: the divination which indicated Jerusalem. The right 
hand is the more important of the two. The meaning of the 
words cannot be more precisely defined, because we are not 
acquainted with the kind of divination referred to; even if we 
were to take the words as simply relating to the arrow in this 
sense, that an arrow with the inscription “ Jerusalem” came 
into his right hand, and thus furnished the decision, which was 
afterwards confirmed by consulting the Teraphim and examining 
the liver, But the circumstance itself, that is to say, the fact 
that the divination coincided with the purpose of God, must 
not be taken, as Hiavernick supposes, as suggesting a point of 
contact between Hebraism and the soothsaying of heathenism, 
which was peculiar to Ezekiel or to the time of the captivity. 
All that is proved by this fact is, that even heathenism is subject 
to the rule and guidance of Almighty God, and is made subser- 
vient to the accomplishment of the plans of both His kingdom 
and His salvation. In the words, to set battering rams, etc., 
the substance of the oracle obtained by Nebuchadnezzar is 
more minutely given. It is a double one, showing what he is 
to do: viz. (1) to set battering rams, i.¢. to proceed to the siege 
of Jerusalem, as still further described in the last portion of the 
verse (ch. iv. 2); and (2) to raise the war-cry for storming the 
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city, that is to say, to take it by storm. The two clauses ‘1 nz? 
and ‘i pn? are synonymous; they are not “ pure tautology,” 
however, as Hitzig affirms, but are chosen for the purpose of 
giving greater emphasis to the thought. The expression M¥72 
creates some difficulty, inasmuch as the phrase “ut aperiat os 
in caede” (Vulg.), to open the mouth in murder or ruin, #.e. to 
put to death or lay in ruins, is a very striking one, and could 
hardly be justified as an “energetic expression for the battle- 
cry” (Hiivernick). 2 does not mean “to,” and cannot indicate 
the intention, all the less because N¥12 is parallel to 7YMa, 
where nyyn is that in which the raising of the voice expresses 
itself. There is nothing left then but to take M¥1 in the sense 
of field- or war-cry, and to derive this meaning either from MY 
or, per metathesin, from N73. 

Vers. 23-27. This announcement will appear to the Judaeans, 
indeed, to be a deceptive divination, but nevertheless it will be 
verified.— Ver. 23, And it ts like deceptive divination in their eyes ; 
sacred oaths are theirs (lit.to them); but he brings the iniguity to 
remembrance, that they may be taken. Ver. 24. Therefore thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, Because ye bring your iniquity to remem- 
brance, in that your offences are made manifest, so that your sins 
appear in all your deeds, because ye are remembered ye shall be 
taken with the hand. Ver. 25. And thou pierced one, sinner, prince 
of Israel, whose day is come at the time of the final transgression, 
Ver. 26, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, The turban will be removed, 
the crown taken off. This is not this; the low will be lifted up, and 
the lofty lowered. Ver. 27. Overthrown, overthrown, overthrown 
will I make it; even this shall not be, till He cometh, to whom is 
the right, to Him do I give it.—In ver. 23 (28), nnd, which is more 
precisely defined by dinaya, refers to the Israelites, i.e. the 
Judaeans. This also applies to the following one, which cannot 
possibly be taken as referring to a different subject, say, for 
example, the Chaldeans. It is evident, therefore, that it is 
impossible to sustain the rendering given in Gesenius’ Thesaurus 
(s.v.) to the obscure words Mivay ‘yaw, viz. gui juramenta 
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jurarunt eis (se. Chaldaeis), which Maurer has modified and 
expounded thus: “they will not fear these auguries ; they will 
swear oaths to them (the Chaldeans), that is to say, according 
to their usual custom, these truce-breakers will take fresh oaths, 
hoping that the Chaldeans will be conciliated thereby.” More- 
over, the thought itself is an unsuitable one, inasmuch as “ the 
defiant attitude of confidence with which they looked such 
awfully threatening danger in the face must have had some 
other ground than a reliance upon false oaths and Chaldean 
credulity” (Havernick). The common explanation, which 
Rosenmiiller and Kliefoth uphold, is, “ because the Chaldeans 
are sworn allies, sworn confederates of theirs;” or as Kliefoth 
explains it, “on account of the oath of fealty or vassalage 
sworn by Zedekiah to Nebuchadnezzar, they have sworn con- 
federates in the Chaldeans, and relying upon this, they are 
confident that they have no hostile attack to fear from them.” 
But this is altogether untenable, not only because it is perfectly 
arbitrary to supply “the Chaldeans,” but still more for the 
reason adduced by Maurer. “ How,” he justly asks, “conld the 
Judaeans despise these auguries because the Chaldeans were 
bound to them by an oath when they themselves had broken 
faith? When a treaty has been violated by one party, is not 
the other released from his oath?” We therefore adopt the 
same explanation as Havernick: oaths of oaths are theirs (to 
them), de. the most sacred oaths are (made) to them, namely, 
by God.” They rely upon that which God has solemnly sworn 
to them, without considering upon what this promise was con- 
ditional, namely, upon a faithful observance on their part of the 
commandments of God. For the fact itself, compare ch. xx. 42, 
and such passages as Ps. ev. 9 sqq., etc. The form ‘y2t' by the 
side of niy2v’ may be explained in a very simple way from the 
relation of the construct state, i.e. from the endeavour to secure 
an obvious form for the construct state, and cannot in any 
case furnish a well-founded argument against the correct- 
ness of our explanation. As Ezekiel uses D'v'53 for nive) in ch, 
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xiii. 20, he may also have formed DY (y2v) by the side of 
niyaw.—As they rely upon the promises of God without reflect- 
ing upon their own breach of covenant, God will bring their 
sin to remembrance through His judgment. 7) is Jehovah, 
upon whose oaths they rely. ji? must not be restricted to 
Zedekiah’s breach of covenant, since ver. 24 clearly shows that 
it is the wrong-doing of Judah generally. W5mT? in ver. 24 (29) 
is also to be understood of the whole nation, which is to be 
taken and punished by the king of Babylon. For ver. 24 (29) 
introduces the reason for the statement made in the last clanse 
of ver. 23 (28). God must put the people in remembrance of 
their iniquity by inflicting punishment, because they have called 
it to remembrance by sins committed without any shame, and 
thereby have, so to speak, compelled God to remember them, 
and to cause the sinners to be grasped by the hand of the 
slayer. fiY V5! is used in ver. 24 (29) in a different sense 
from ver. 23 (28), and is therefore explained by ‘2 nic3na, 
22, which is indefinite in itself, points back to 41 3) in ver. 
11 (16), and receives from that its more exact definition. 

With ver. 25 the address turns to the chief sinner, the god- 
less King Zedekiah, who was bringing the judgment of destruc- 
tion upon the kingdom by his faithless breach of oath. The 
words 5on, v4, and “2 are asyndeta, co-ordinate to one 
another. 25m does not mean profane or infamous (@é@n\e, 
LXX.), but simply pierced, slain. This meaning is to be 
retained here. This is demanded not only by the fixed usage 
of the language, but also by the relation in which ben stands 
both to ver. 14 and to Oyo bn in ver. 29 (34). It is true 
that Zedekiah was not pierced by the sword either at that time 
or afterwards, but was simply blinded and led in captivity to 
Babylon, where he died. But all that follows from this is, that 
oon is used here in a figurative sense, given up to the sword, i.e. 
to death; and Zedekiah is so designated for the purpose of 
announcing in a more energetic manner the certainty of his 
fate. The selection of the term en is the more natural, because 
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throughout the whole prophecy the description of the judg- 
ment takes its character from the figure of the sword of Jehovah. 
As God does not literally wield a sword, so ben is no proof of 
actual slaying with the sword. int, his day, is the day of his de- 
struction (cf. 1 Sam. xxvi. 10), or of the judgment upon him. The 
time of the final transgression is not the time when the transgres- 
sion reaches its end, i.e. its completion, but the time when the 
wickedness brings the end, i.e. destruction (cf. ch. xxxv. 5, and 
for /‘P in this sense, ch. vii. 2,3). The fact that the end, the 
destruction, is come, i.e. is close at hand, is announced in ver. 26 
to the prince, and in his person to the whole nation. If we 
understand the connection in this way, which is naturally 
suggested by ver. 25), we get rid of the objection, which led 
Kliefoth to question the fact that it is the king who is addressed 
in ver. 25a, and to take the words as collective, “ ye slaughtered 
sinners, princes of Israel,” and to understand them as referring 
to the entire body of rulers, including the priests, an explana- 
tion that is completely upset by the words SY)... 38 (thou 
. .. prince), which are so entirely opposed to the collective 
view. Again, the remark that “what follows in ver. 26, viz. 
the statement to be made to the 83, has really nothing to do 
with him, since the sweeping away of the priesthood did not 
affect Zedekiah personally” (Kliefoth), is neither correct nor 
conclusive. For ver. 26 contains an announcement not only of 
the abrogation of the priesthood, but also of the destruction of 
the kingdom, which did affect Zedekiah both directly and per- 
sonally. Moreover, we must not isolate the king addressed, 
even as an individual, from the position which he occupied, or, 
at any rate, which he ought to have occupied as a theocratic 
monarch, so as to be able to say that the abrogation of the 
priesthood did not affect him. The priesthood was one of the 
fundamental pillars of the theocracy, the removal of which 
would necessarily be followed by the collapse of the divine 
state, and therefore by the destruction of the monarchy. 
Hence it is that the abolition of the priesthood is mentioned 
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first. The infinitives absolute (not imperatives) 107 and 
O17 are selected for the purpose of expressing the trath in 
the most emphatic manner; and the verbs are synonymous. 
DM, to lift up, ze. not to elevate, but to take away, to abolish, 
as in Isa. lvii. 14; Dan. viii. 11. 52x does not mean the 
royal diadem, like 4))¥ in Isa. Ixti. 3, but the tiara of the high 
priest, as it does in every instance in the Pentateuch, from 
which Ezekiel has taken the word. i70Y", the king’s crown. 
The diadem of the priest and the regal crown are the insignia 
of the offices of high priest and king; and consequently their 
removal is the abolition of both high-priesthood and monarchy. 
These words contain the sentence of death upon the theocracy, 
of which the Aaronic priesthood and the Davidic monarchy 
constituted the foundations.—They predict not merely a tem- 
porary, but a complete abolition of both offices and dignities ; 
and their fulfilment took place when the kingdom of Judah 
was destroyed by the king of Babylon. The earthly sovereignty 
of the house of David was not restored again after the captivity ; 
and the high-priesthood of the restoration, like the second 
temple, was only a shadowy outline of the glory and essential 
features of the high-priesthood of Aaron. As the ark with the 
Shechinah, or the gracious presence of God, was wanting in the 
temple of Zernbbabel; so were the Urim and Thummim want- 
ing to the high-priesthood, and these were the only means by 
which the high priest could really carry out the mediation 
between the Lord and the people. nyt 85 nwt (this is not this) 
does not refer to the tiara (mitre) and crown. nwt is neuter, 
and therefore construed with the mascnline 9, This (mitre 
and crown) will not be this (7°) is prophetic), ze. it will not 
continue, it will be all over with it (Havernick, Maurer, and 
Kliefoth). To this there is appended the further thought, that 
a general inversion of things will take place. This is the 
meaning of the words—the low will be lifted up, and the lofty 
lowered. #339 and avin are infinitives, and are chosen in the 
same sense as in the first hemistich. The form nbawin, with 7 
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withont the tone, is masculine; the "— probably serving merely 
to give greater fulness to the form, and to make it correspond 
more nearly to 7337.'—This general thought is expressed still 
more definitely in ver. 27a. 1¥, which is repeated twice to give 
greater emphasis to the thought, is a noun derived from yy, 
inversion, overthrow; and the suffix in AaD'’S points back to 
nxt in ver. 26 (31). This, the existing state, the high-priest- 
hood and the monarchy, will I make into destruction, or utterly 
overthrow. But the following nxt cannot also refer to the tiara 
and crown, as Kliefoth supposes, on account of the D3 which 
precedes it. This shows that nx} relates to the thing last men- 
tioned. Even this, the overthrow, shall have no durability ; 
or, as T'anch. has correctly expressed it, neque haec conditio erit 
durabilis. The following 82-7) attaches itself not so much to 
this last clause as to the main thought: overthrow upon over- 
throw will ensue. The thought is this: “nowhere is there 
rest, nowhere security; all things are in a state of flux till the 
coming of the great Restorer and Prince of peace” (Hengsten- 
berg). It is generally acknowledged that the words Na77p 
payin DoawN contain an allusion to Gen. xlix. 10, siz. "3 oy 
now; and it is only by a false interpretation of the preceding 
clauses, wrung from the words by an arbitrary alteration of 
the text, that Hitzig is able to set this connection aside. At 


* Hitzig has given a most preposterous exposition of this verse. Taking 
the words Dn and nv as antithetical, in the sense of removing and 
exalting or sustaining in an exalted position, and regarding the elauses as 
questions signifying, ‘Shall the high-priesthood be abolished, and the 
real dignity, on the contrary, remain untouched?” he finds the answer to 
these questions in the words my} x5 MN? (this, not this). They eoutain, 
in his opinion, an affirmation of the former and a negation of the latter. 
But he does not tell us how nyy nb nsx} without a verb ean possihly 
mean, ‘‘ the former (the abrogation of the high-priesthood) will take place, 
but the latter (the exaltation of the monarchy) will not occur.’ And, 
finally, the last elause, ‘‘ the low shall be lifted up,” etc., is said to eontain 
simply a watehword, which is not for the time being to be followed by any 
result. Such trifling needs no refutation. We simply observe, therefore, 
that there is no ground for the assertion, that on without ji) cannot 
possibly signify to abolish. # ; 
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the same time, DBYINT SWS is of course not to be taken as a 
philological explanation of the word m5, but is simply a theo- 
logical interpretation of the patriarchal prophecy, with direct 
reference to the predicted destruction of the existing relations 
in consequence of the ungodliness and unrighteousness of the 
leaders of the theocracy up to that time. b5v4D1 is not the 
rightful claim to the mitre and crown, but right in an objective 
sense, as belonging to God (Deut. i. 17), and entrusted by God 
to the earthly government as His representative. He then, to 
whom this right belongs, and to whom God will give it, is the 
Messiah, of whom the prophets from the times of David 
onwards have prophesied as the founder and restorer of perfect 
right on earth (cf. Ps. Ixxii.; Isa. ix. 6, xlii. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5, 
xxxiii. 17). The suffix attached to 1'9N) is not a dative, but an 
accusative, referring to DEY (cf. Ps. Ixxii. 1). There was no 
necessity to mention the person again to whom God would 
give the right, as He had already been designated in the pre- 
vious expression {9 Wwe, 

Vers. 28-32. Overthrow of the Ammonites.—Ver. 28. And 
thou, son of man, prophesy and say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
concerning the sons of Ammon, and concerning their scorn, sword, 
sword, drawn to slay, polished, that it may devour, that it may 
flash! Ver. 29. While they prophesy deceit to thee, while they 
divine lying to thee, it shall lay thee by the necks of the sinners 
slain, whose day cometh at the time of the final transgression. 
Ver. 80. Put it in its scabbard again. At the place where thou 
wast created, in the land of thy birth will Ijudge thee, Ver. 31. 
And pour out my anger upon thee, kindle the fire of my wrath 
against thee, and give thee into the hand of foolish men, of 
_ smiths of destruction. Wer. 32. Thou shalt be for the fire to 
devour ; thy blood shall remain in the midst of the land ; thou 
shalt be remembered no more; for I Jehovah have spoken it.— 
As Judah in Jerusalem will fall by the sword of the king of 
Babylon, contrary to all expectation ; so will the Ammonites 
be punished for their scorn with utter extermination. NBN is 
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scorn at the overthrow of Israel (cf. ch. xxv. 3, 6, and Zeph. 
ii. 8). The sword is already drawn against them. 7B, 
taken out of the scabbard, as in Ps. xxxvil. 14, nau? is to- 
be connected with ne, notwithstanding the accents, and. 
Seanb with 729, This is required by the correspondence of 
the clauses, 527 is regarded as a derivative of ba by Ewald 
and others, in the sense of ad sustinendum, according to capa- 
city, ie. as much as possible. But the adverbial rendering is 
opposed to the context, and cannot be sustained from ch. 
xxiii. 32. Moreover, S:3, to contain, is applicable enough to 
goblets and other vessels, but not to a sword. Hitzig therefore 


explains it from the Arabic es to blunt (sc. the eyes), te. to 


blind. But this is open to the objection that the form San 
points to the verb bsp rather than dba ; and also toa still greater 
one,—namely, that there is nothing in the Hebrew usage to 
suggest the use of S65 in such a sense as this, and even if it 
were used in the sense of blunting, it would be perfectly arbi- 
trary to supply D''Y; and lastly, that even the flashing of the 
sword does not suggest the idea of blinding, but is intended to 
heighten the terror occasioned by the sharpness of the sword, 
We therefore adhere to the derivation of 29 from box, and 
regard it as a defective form for DN, like 719A for TNA 
in 2 Sam. xix. 14, 57° as syncopated form for ba (Isa. xiii. 
20), and 17h) for NM in 2 Sam. xx. 9; literally, to cause it 
to eat or devour, i.e. to make it fit for the work of devouring. 
pra qx, literally, for the sake of the lightning (flash) that shall 
issue therefrom (cf. ver. 10).—In ver. 29 (84), nn? (to lay, 
or place) is also dependent upon Ane TN, drawn to lay 
thee; so that the first half of the verse is inserted as a 
parenthesis, either to indicate the occasion for bringing the 
sword into the land (Hitzig), or to introduce an attendant 
circumstance, according to the sense in which the 3 in nitn3 is 
taken. The parenthetical clause is understood by most of the 
commentators as referring to deceptive oracles of Ammonitish 
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soothsayers, which either determined the policy of Ammon, as 
Hitzig supposes (cf. Jer. xxvii. 9, 10), or inspired the Ammon- 
ites with confidence, that they had nothing to fear from the 
Chaldeans. Kliefoth, on the other hand, refers the words to 
the oracles consulted by Nebuchadnezzar, according to ver. 23. 
“ These oracles, which directed the king not to march against 
the Ammonites, but against Jerusalem, proved themselves, 
according to ver. 29, to be deceptive prophesying to the Ammon- 
ites, inasmuch as they also afterwards fell by the sword ; just as, 
according to ver. 23, they proved themselves to be genuine so 
far as the Israelites were concerned, inasmuch as they were 
really the first to be smitten.” This view is a very plausible 
one, if it only answered in any degree to the words. But it is 
hard to believe that the words, “ while it (one) prophesies false- 
hood to thee,” are meant to be equivalent to “ while its prophecy 
proves itself to be false to thee.” Moreover, Nebuchadnezzar 
did not give the Ammonites any oracle, either false or true, by 
the circumstance that his divination at the cross-road led him 
to decide in favour of the march to Jerusalem ; for all that he 
did in consequence was to postpone his designs upon the 
Ammonites, but not to relinquish them. We cannot under- 
stand the words in any other sense, therefore, than as relating 
to oracles, which the Ammonites received from soothsayers of 
their own.—Hitzig takes offence at the expression, “ that it 
(the sword) may lay thee by (to) the necks of the sinners 
slain,” because colla cannot stand for corpora decollata, and 
consequently proposes to alter WIS into ANIN, to put it (the 
sword) to the necks. But by this conjecture he gets the not 
less striking thought, that the sword was to be put to the necks 
of those already slain; a thing which would be perfectly un- 
meaning, and is therefore not generally done. The sinners 
slain are the Judaeans who have fallen. The words point 
back to ver. 25, the second half of which is repeated here, 
and predict the same fate to the Ammonites. It is easy 
to supply 278 to mynre wit: put the sword into its scabbard 
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again. These words can only be addressed to the Ammonites ; 
not to the Chaldeans, as Kliefoth imagines, for the latter does 
not harmonize in any way with what follows, viz. in the place of 
thy birth will I judge thee. God does not execute the judg- 
ment independently of the Chaldeans, but through the medium 
of their sword. The difficulties occasioned by taking the 
words as referring to the Ammonites are not so great as to 
necessitate an alteration of the text (Hitzig), or to call for the 
arbitrary explanation: put it now or for the present into the 
scabbard (Kliefoth). The use of the masculine 2¥7 (with 
Patach for 200, as in Isa. xlii. 22), if Ammon is addressed by 
the side of the feminine 4Ni8, may be explained in a very simple 
way, from the fact that the sword is carried by men, so that 
here the thonght of the people, the warriors, is predominant, 
and the representation of the kingdom of the Ammonites as a 
woman falls into the background. The objection that the 
suffix in 77Y" can only refer to the sword (of the Chaldean) 
mentioned in ver. 28, is more plausible than conclusive. For 
inasmuch as the scabbard presupposes a sword, and every sword 
has a scabbard, the suffix may be fully accounted for from the 
thing itself, as the words, “ put the sword into its scabbard,” 
would lead any hearer to think at once of the sword of the 
person addressed, without considering whether that particular 
sword had been mentioned before or not. The meaning of the 
words is this: every attempt to defend thyself with the sword 
and avert destruction will be in vain. In thine own land will 
God judge thee. For 701929, see the comm. on ch. xvi. 3. 
This judgment is still further explained in ver. 31, where the 
figure of the sword is dropped, and that of the fire of the wrath 
of God introduced in its place. MAX... vNZ, we render: “the 
fire of my wrath I blow (kindle) against thee,” after Isa. liv. 16, 
and not “with the fire...doI blow, or snort, against thee,” 
as others have done; because blowing with the fire is an un- 
natural figure, and the interpretation of the words in accordance 
with Isa. Lc. is all the more natural, that in the closing words of 
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the verse, M*nvid ‘WIN, the allusion to that passage is indisputable, 
and it is only from this that the combination of the two words 
can be accounted for.—Different explanations have been given 
of OMS. Some render it ardentes, and in accordance with 
Isa. xxx. 27; burning with wrath. But 12 is never used in 
this sense. Nor can the rendering “scorching men” (Kliefoth) 
be sustained, for 1Y3, to burn, only occurs in connection with 
things which are combustible, e.g. fire, pitch, coals, ete. The 
word must be explained from Ps. xcii. 7, “ brutish,’ foolish, 
always bearing in mind that the Hebrew associated the idea of 
godlessness with folly, and that cruelty naturally follows in its 
train—Ver. 32. Thus will Ammon perish through fire and 
sword, and even the memory of it be obliterated. For ver. 32a 
compare ch. xv. 4. The words, “thy blood will be 7183 yina 
in the midst of the land,” can hardly be understood in any 
other sense than “ thy blood will flow over all the land.” For 
the rendering proposed by Ewald, “remain in the midst of 
the earth, without thy being mentioned,” like that given by 
Kliefoth, “ thy blood will the earth drink,” does not harmonize 
with ch. xxiv. 7, where 7 ApinNa FD is affirmed of blood, 
which cannot penetrate into the earth, or be covered with dust. 
For "131", see ch. xxv. 10. Ammon as the enemy of the king- 
dom of God will utterly perish, leaving no trace behind, and 
without any such hope of restoration as that held out in ver. 


27 to the kingdom of Judah or the people of Israel. 


CHAP. XXII. THE SINS OF JERUSALEM AND ISRAEL. 


To the prediction of the judgment in ch. xxi. there is appended 
another description of the sins of Jerusalem and Israel, by 
which this judgment is occasioned. The chapter contains 
three words of God, which are connected together both in 
substance and design, viz. (1) The blood-guiltiness and idolatry 
of Jerusalem accelerate the coming of the days when the city 
will be an object of scorn to all the world (vers. 1-16); 
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(2) The house of Israel has become dross, and is to be melted 
in the fire of tribulation (vers. 17-22); (3) All ranks of the 
kingdom—prophets, priests, princes, and people—are thoroughly 
corrupt, therefore has the judgment burst upon them (vers. 
23-31). 

Vers. 1-16. Blood-guiltiness of Jerusalem and the burden of 
its sins. Vers. 1-5 contain the principal accusation relating 
to bloodshed and idolatry; and vers. 6-16 a further account of 
the sins of the people and their rulers, with a brief threatening 
of punishment.—Ver. 1. And the word of Jehovah came to me, 
saying, Ver.2. And thou, son of man, wilt thou judge? wilt thou 
judge the city of blood-guiltiness ? then show it all its abominations, 
Ver. 3. And say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, City, which sheddeth 
blood in the midst of it, that her time may come, and maketh idols 
within itself for defilement. Ver. 4. Through thy blood which 
thou hast shed hast thou made thyself guilty, and through thine 
idols which thou hast made hast thou defiled thyself, and hast drawn 
thy days near, and hast come to thy years ; therefore I make thee a 
scorn to the nations, and ridicule to all lands. Ver. 5. Those near 
and those far off from thee shall ridicule thee as defiled in name, 
rich in confusion—The expression ‘11 DEYN proves this ad- 
dress to be a continuation of the reproof of Israel’s sins, which 
commenced in ch. xx. 4, The epithet city of blood-guiltiness, 
as in ch. xxiv. 6, 9 (compare Nah. ili. 1), is explained in ver. 3. 
The apodosis commences with AAYTIN, and is continued in ver. 3 
(es). AIRY Ni2d, that her time, i.e. her time of punishment, 
may come: FAY, like fof’ in ch. xxi. 80. ANY is not a con- 
tinuation of the infinitive Nind, but of the participle naa, 
my, of which different renderings have been given, does not 
mean “ over itself,” i.e.as a burden with which it has laden itself 
(Havernick) ; still less “ for itself” (Hitzig), a meaning which >y 
never has, but literally “ upon,” ie. in itself, covering the city 
with it, as itwere. ‘21P"), thou hast brought near, brought on 
thy days, that is to say, the days of judgment, and hast come 
to, arrived at thy years, sc. the years of visitation and punish- 
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ment (cf. Jer. xi. 23). This meaning is readily supplied by 
the context. OW NND, defiled, unclean with regard to the 
name, ze. having forfeited the name of a holy city throngh 
capital crimes and other sinful abominations. 127) is internal 
confusion, both moral and religions, as in Amos iii. 9 (cf. Ps. 
lv. 10-12). 

In vers. 6-12 there follows an enumeration of a multitnde of 
sins which had been committed in Jernsalem.—Ver. 6. Behold, 
the princes of Israel are every one, according to his arm, in thee 
to shed blood. Ver. 7. Father and mother they despise in thee ; 
toward the fur ciyner they act violently in the midst of thee ; orphans 
and widows they oppress in thee. Ver. 8. Thou despisest my 
holy things, and desecratest my Sabbaths. Ver. 9. Slanderers are 
in thee to shed blood, and they eat upon the mountains in thee; 
they practise lewdness in thee. Ver. 10. They uncover the father’ s 
nakedness in thee; they ravish the defiled in her uncleanness in 
thee. Ver. 11. And one committeth abomination with his neigh- 
bour’s wife, and another defileth his daughter-in-law by incest, 
and the third ravisheth his sister, his father’s daughter in thee. 
Ver. 12. They take gifts in thee to shed blood; interest and 
usury thou takest, and overreachest thy neighbours with violence, 
and thou forgettest me, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah.— 
By the repetition of the refrain, to shed blood (vers. 6, 9, 
and 12), the enumeration is divided into three groups of sins, 
which are placed in the category of blood-gniltiness by the fact 
that they are preceded by this sentence and the repetition of 
it after the form of a refrain. The first group (vers. 6-8) 
embraces sins which are committed in daring opposition to all 
the laws of morality. By the princes of Israel we are to 
understand primarily the profligate kings, who caused innocent 
persons to be put to death, such, for example, as Jehviakim 
(2 Kings xxiv. 4), Manasseh (2 Kings xxi. 16), and others. 
The words 14 warp ws are rendered by Hitzig and Kliefoth, 
they were ready to help one another; and in support of the ren- 
dering they appeal to Ps. Ixxxiii. 9. But in that case ard wR 
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would stand for Us Y41?, or rather for WN? vin UY,—a substitu- 
tion which cannot be sustained. Nor can they be taken in the 
sense proposed by Hivernick, every one relying upon his arm, 
ie. looking to physical force alone, but simply every one 
according to his arm, i.e. according to his strength or violence, 
are they in thee. In this case *} does not require anything to 
be supplied, any more than in the similar combination in ver. 9. 
Followed by nd with an infinitive, it means to be there with 
the intention of doing anything, or making an attempt, ze. to 
direct his efforts to a certain end. In ver. 7 it is not the 
princes who are the subject, but the ungodly in general. spn is 
the opposite of 132 (Ex. xx. 12). In the reproofs which follow, 
compare Ex. xxii. 20 sqq.; Lev. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 14 sqq- 
With insolence and violence toward men there is associated con- 
tempt of all that is holy. For ver. 83, see ch. xx. 13.—In the 
second group, vers. 9-11, in addition to slander and idolatry, 
the crimes of lewdness and incest are the principal sins for 
which the people are reproved; and here the allusion to Lev. 
xviii, and xix. is very obvious. The reproof of slander also 
points back to the prohibition in Lev. xix. 16. Slander to 
shed blood, refers to malicious charges and false testimony in a 
court of justice (vid. 1 Kings xxi. 10,11). For eating upon 
the mountains, see ch. xviii. 6. The practice of zimmdh is 
more specifically described in vers. 10 and 11. For the thing 
itself, compare Lev. xviii. 7, 8, xix. 15 and 9. The threefold 
ws in ver. 11 does not mean every one, but one, another, and 
the third, as the correlative 1) shows.—The third group, 
ver. 12, is composed of sins of covetousness. For the first 
clause, compare the prohibition in Ex. xxiii. 2; for the second, 
ch. xviii. 8,13. The reproof finishes with forgetfulness of God, 
which is closely allied to covetousness. 

Vers, 13-16. The Lord is enraged at snch abominable doings. 
He will interfere, and put an end to them by scattering Judah 
among the heathen.—Ver. 13. And, behold, I smite my hand 
because of thy gain which thou hast made, and over thy blood- 
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guiltiness which is in the midst of thee. Ver. 14. Will thy heart 
indeed stand firm, or will thy hands be strong for the day when I 
shall deal with thee? I Jehovah have spoken it, and also do it. 
Ver. 15. J will scatter thee among the nations, and disperse thee 
in the lands, and will utterly remove thine uncleanness from thee. 
Ver. 16. And thou wilt be desecrated through thyself before the eyes 
of the nations, and know that I am Jehovah.—Ver. 13 is closely 
connected with the preceding verse. This serves to explain the 
fact that the only sins mentioned as exciting the wrath of God 
are covetousness and blood-guiltiness. 337, as 2 Kings 
xi. 12 clearly shows, is a contracted expression for 2 737 
Eb] aN (ch. xxi. 19), and the smiting of the hands together is a 
gesture indicative of wrathfnl indignation. For the form 725, 
contracted from 327, see the comm. on ch. xvi. 45.—As ver. 13 
leads on to the threatening of judgment, so does ver. 14 point 
in anticipation to the terrible nature of the judgment itself. 
The question, “ will thy heart stand firm?” involves-a warning 
against security. TY is the opposite of DH2 (cf. ch. xxi. 12), 
as standing forms the antithesis to passing away (cf. Ps, cii. 27). 
qnix Avy, as in ch. xvi. 59 and vii. 27. The Lord will scatter 
them (cf. ch. xii. 15, xx. 23), and remove the uncleanness of sin, 
namely, by purifying the people in exile (cf. Isa. iv. 4). Onn, 
from DA, to cause to cease, with 2, to take completely away. 
Fem, Miphal of 527, connected with D‘3 ‘2y2, as in ch. xx. 9, 
not from bna, as many of the commentators who follow the Sep- 
tuagint and Vulgate suppose. 43, not 7 Ze, in thyself, but through 
thee, i.e. through thy sinful condnct and its consequences. 
Vers. 17-22. Refining of Israel in the furnace of besieged 
Jerusalem.—Ver. 17. And the word of Jehovah came to me, say- 
ing, Ver. 18. Son of man, the house of Israel has become to me 
as dross; they are all brass, and tin, and iron, and lead in the 
furnace; dross of silver have they become. Ver. 19. Therefore 
thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Because ye have all become dross, 
therefore, behold, I gather you together in Jerusalem. Ver. 20. As 
men gather together silver, and brass, and won, and lead, and tin 
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into the furnace, to blow the fire upon it for melting, so will I 
gather (you) together in my anger and my wrath, and put you in 
and melt you. Ver. 21. And Iwill collect you together, and blow 
the fire of my wrath upon you, that ye may be melted therein. 
Ver. 22. As silver is melted in the furnace, so shall ye be melted 
therein (viz. in Jerusalem), and shall learn that I Jehovah 
have poured out my wrath upon you.—-This second word of God 
rests no doubt upon the figure in ver. 150, of the uncleanness 
or dirt of sin; but it is not an exposition of the removal of the 
dirt, as predicted there. For that was to be effected through 
the dispersion of Israel among the nations, whereas the word of 
God, from ver. 17 onwards, represents the siege awaiting Jern- 
salem as a melting process, throngh which God will separate 
the silver ore contained in Israel from the baser metals mingled 
with it. In ver. 18 it commences with a description of the 
existing condition of Israel. It has turned to dross, 37 is 
Wlearly a perfect, and is not to be taken as a prophetical future, 
as Kliefoth proposes. Such a rendering is not only precluded 
by the clause %2) ni'7 "in ver. 19, but could only be made to 
yield an admissible sense by taking the middle clause of the 
verse, “all of them brass and tin,” etc., as a statement of what 
Israel had become, or as a preterite in opposition to all the rules 
of Hebrew syntax, inasmuch as this clause merely furnishes 
an explanation of npb-yn, nd, which only occurs here, for 
*D signifies dross, not smelting-ore (Kliefoth), literally, rece- 
danea, the baser ingredients which are mixed with the silver, 
and separated from it by smelting. This is the meaning here, 
where it is directly afterwards interpreted as consisting of 
brass, tin, iron, and lead, and then still further defined as D'0 
41D3, dross of silver, ¢.e. brass, tin, iron, and lead, with a mixture 
of silver. Because Israel had turned into silver-dross of this 
kind, the Lord woald gather it together in Jerusalem, to smelt 
it there as in a smelting furnace; just as men gather together 
brass, iron, lead, and tin in a furnace to smelt them, or rather 
to separate the silver contained therein, 03 N¥3), literally, a 
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collection of silver, etc., for “like a collection.” The 3 simil. is 
probably omitted for the sake of euphony, to avoid the discord 
occasioned by prefixing it to N¥2P. Ezekiel mentions the silver 
as well, because there is some silver contained in the brass, 
iron, etc., or the dross is silver-dross. "P47, nomen verbale, from 
3N2 in the Hiphil, smelting ; literally, as the smelting of silver 
takes place in the furnace. The smelting is treated here simply 
as a figurative representation of punishment, and consequently 
the result of the smnelting, namely, the refining of the silver by 
the removal of the baser ingredients, is not referred to any 
further, as is the case in Isa. i. 22,25; Jer. vi. 27-30; Mal. 
iii, 2, 8. This smelting process was experienced by Israel in 
the last siege of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. 

Vers. 23-31. The corrupt state of all classes in the kingdom 
is the immediate cause of its destruction. Ver. 23. And the 
word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 24. Son of man, say 
to it, Thou art a land which is not shined upon, nor rained upon 
in the day of anger. Ver. 25. Conspiracy of its prophets is 
within it; like a roaring lion, which rends in pieces the prey, they 
devour souls, take possessions and money; they multiply its 
widows within tt. Ver. 26. Its priests violate my law and pro- 
fane my holy things ; they make no distinction between holy and 
unholy, and do not teach the difference between elean and unclean, . 
and they hide their eyes from my Sabbaths, and Iam profaned 
among them. Ver. 27. Its princes in the midst of it are like 
wolves, which rend prey in pieces, that they may shed blood, 
destroy souls, to acquire gain. Ver. 28. Ani its prophets plaster 
it with cement, seeing what is worthless, and divining lies for 
them, saying, “ Thus saith the Lord Jehovah,” when Jehovah hath 
not spoken. Ver. 29. The common people offer violence and 
commit theft ; they crush the wretched and the poor, and oppress 
the foreigner against right. Ver. 30. I seek among them for a 
man who might build a wall and step into the breach before me 
on behalf of the land, that I might not destroy it, but I find none. 
Ver. 31. Therefore I pour out my anger upon them; I destroy 
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them in the fire of my wrath, I give their way upon their 
head, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah.— To show the 
necessity for the predicted judgment still more clearly, in 
the third word of God contained in this chapter a descrip- 
tion is given of the spread of deep corruption among all 
classes of the people, and the impossibility of saving the king- 
dom is plainly shown. The words APN, “ say unto her,” are 
taken by most of the commentators as referring to Jerusalem, 
the abominations of which the prophet is commanded to declare. 
But although the clause, “ thou art aland,” etc. (ver. 24), could 
unquestionably be made to harmonize with this, yet the words 
of ver. 30, “ I sought for a man who might stand in the gap 
before Jehovah for the land,” indicate most unquestionably that 
this word of God is directed against the land of Judah, and 
consequently m2 must be taken as referring to }8 which 
*sllows, the pronoun in this case being placed before the noun 
f which it refers, as in Num. xxiv. 17. Any allusion to the 
city of Jerusalem would therefore be somewhat out of place, 
inasmuch as in the preceding word of God the object referred 
to was not the city, but the house of Israel, or the nation 
generally, from which a transition is here made to the land, or 
the kingdom of Judah. The meaning of ver. 24 is a disputed 
question. 8} TINbD Nd, which is rendered 4 od Bpeyouévn in 
the Sept., is taken by most of the expositors to mean, “ it is not 
cleansed,” the form 777» being correctly rendered as a parti- 
ciple Pual of 190. But this rendering does not furnish any 
appropriate sense, unless the following words ADYa N are taken 
as a threat: there shall not be rain, or it shall not be rained 
upon in the day of wrath. But this view is hardly reconcilable 
with the form of the word. #2¥'3, according to the Masoretic 
pointing with Mappik in the n, is evidently meant to he taken 
as a noun Dv = ov, In that case, if the words were intended 
to contain a threat, 1 ought not to be omitted. But without 
a verb the words contain a statement in harmony with what 
precedes, We regard the Chetib mows as the perfect Pual 
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mwa, And let it not be objected to this that the Pual of this 
verb is not met with elsewhere, for the form of the noun ov 
with the wu sound does not occur anywhere else. As a perfect 
Pual, 71283 NO isa simple continnation of the participial clause 
ten MAY Nd, containing like this an affirmation, and cannot 
possibly be taken as a threat or prediction. Bunt “ not 
cleansed” and “ not rained upon” do not agree together, as 
rain is not a means of purification according to the Hebrew 
idea, It is true that in the law the withdrawal or suspension 
of rain is threatened as a punishment from God, and the pour- 
ing out of rain is promised as a theocratical blessing. But even 
if the words are taken in a tropical sense, as denoting a with- 
drawal of the blessings of divine grace, they will not harmonize 
with the other clause, “ not cleansed.” We therefore take 
mn in the sense of “shined upon by the light,” or provided 
with brightness; a meaning which is sustained by Ex. xxiv. 10, 
where tohar occurs in the sense of splendour, and by the 
kindred word ézohar, light. In this way we obtain the suitable 
thought, land which has neither sunlight nor rain in the day of 
wrath, ¢.e. does not enjoy a single trace of the divine blessing, 
but is given up to the curse of barrenness. The reason for this 
threat is given in vers. 25 sqq., where a picture is drawn of the 
moral corruption of all ranks; viz. of the prophets (ver. 25), 
the priests (ver. 26), the princes (ver. 27), and the common 
people (ver. 29). There is something very striking in the 
allusion to the prophets in ver. 25, not so much becanse they are 
mentioned again in ver. 28,—for this may be accounted for on 
the ground that in the latter passage they are simply introduced 
as false advisers of the princes,—as on account of the statement 
made concerning them in ver. 25, namely, that, like lions tear- 
ing their prey, they devour souls, etc.; a description which 
is not given either in chap. xiii. or elsewhere. Hitzig there- 
fore proposes to alter 82) into M2, after the rendering 
ddnyovpevos given by the LXX. This alteration of the 
text, which confines itself to a single letter, is rendered very 
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plausible by the fact that almost the same is affirmed of the 
persons mentioned in ver. 25 as of the princes in ver. 27, and 
that in the passage in Zephaniah (iii. 8, 4), which is so similar 
to the one before us, that Ezekiel appears to have had it in his 
mind, the princes (N"1¥) and the judges (7*5Y) are called the 
prophets and the priests. The D's'¥ here would correspond to 
the DY of Zephaniah, and the OD“ to the DEY, According 
to ver. 6, the OY) would indicate primarily the members of 
the royal family, possibly including the chief officers of the 
crown; and the D¥ (ver. 27) would be the heads of tribes, 
of families, and of fathers’ houses, in whose hands the national 
administration of justice principally lay (cf. Ex. xviii. 19 sqq. ; 
Deut. i. 18-18; and my Bibl. Archdol. ii. § 149). I therefore 
prefer this conjecture, or correction, to the Masoretic reading, 
although the latter is supported by ancient witnesses, such as the 
Chaldee with its rendering 8775D, scribes, and the version of 
Jerome. For the statement which the verse contains is not 
applicable to prophets, and the best explanation given of the 
Masoretic text—namely, that by Michaelis, “ they have made 
a compact with one another as to what kind of teaching they 
would or would not give; and in order that their authority 
may continue undisturbed, they persecute even to blood those 
who do not act with them, or obey them, but rather contradict” 
—does not do justice to the words, but weakens their sense. a) 
is not a predicate to ‘a3, “ they are (i.e. form) a conspiracy ;” 
but ‘22 is a genitive. At the same time, there is no necessity 
to take WP in the sense of “ company,” a rendering which 
cannot be sustained. The fact that in what follows, where the. 
comparison to lions is introduced, the own) (ox) are the 
subject, simply proves that in the first clause also these men 
actually form the prominent idea. There isno ground for sup- 
plying 759 to ‘in "IN2 (they are like, etc.) ; but the simile is to 
be linked on to the following clause. x52 WB) is to be explained 
from the comparison to a lion, which devours the prey that it 
has captured in its blood, in which is the soul, or nephesh (Gen. 
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ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 11 sqq.). The thought is this: in their insa- 
tiable greed for riches they sacrifice men and put them to death, 
and thereby multiply the number of victims (for the fact, see 
chap. xix. 5, 7). What is stated in ver. 26 concerning the 
priests is simply a further expansion of Zeph. iii. 4, where the 
first two clauses occur word for word; for 1? in Zephaniah is 
really equivalent to 1P, holy things and deeds. The desecra- 
tion of the holy things consisted in the fact that they made no 
distinction between sacred and profane, clean and unclean. 
For the fact, compare Lev. x. 10, 11. Their covering their 
eyes from the Sabbaths showed itself in their permitting the 
Sabbaths to be desecrated by the people, without offering any 
opposition (cf. Jer. xvii. 27)—The comparison of the rulers 
(sdrim) to ravening wolves is taken from Zeph. iii. 3. For the 
following clause, compare ver. 12 and ch. xiii. 10. Destroying 
souls to acquire gain is perfectly applicable to unjust judges, 
inasmuch as, according to Ex. xviii. 21, the judges were to hate 
yya, All that is affirmed in ver. 28 of the conduct of the false 
prophets is repeated for the most part verbatim from ch. xiii. 
10,9, and 7. By Bn, which points back to the three classes 
of men already mentioned, and not merely to the sdrim, the 
prophets are represented as helpers of those who support the 
ungodly in their wicked ways, by oracles which assured them 
of prosperity. YIN DY (ver. 29), as distinguished from the 
spiritual and secular rulers of the nation, signifies the common 
people. With reference to their sins and wickedness, see 
ch. xviii. 7, 12, 18; and for the command against oppressing 
the poor and foreigners, compare Ex. xxii. 20, 21; Deut. 
xxiv. 17.—The corruption is so universal, that not a man is to 
be found who could enter into the gap as a righteous man, or 
avert the judgment of destruction by his intercession. O79 
refers not merely to the prophets, who did not enter into the 
gap according to ch, xii. 5, but to all the classes previously 
mentioned. At the same time, it does not follow from this, that 
entering into the gap by means of intercession cannot be the 
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thing intended, as Hitzig supposes. The expression 32 0d 
y187 clearly refers to intercession. This is apparent from the 
simple fact that, as Hitzig himself observes, the intercession of 
Abraham for Sodom (Gen. xviii. 13 sqq.) was floating before 
the mind of Ezekiel, since the concluding words of the verse 
contain an obvious allusion to Gen. xviii. 28. Because the 
Lord does not find a single righteons man, who might intercede 
for the land, He pours ont His anger upon it, to destroy the 
inhabitants thereof. With reference to the fact and the 
separate words employed, compare ch. xxi. 36, vii. 4, ix. 10, 
xi. 21, and xvi. 43. It does not follow from the word 78¥%), 
that Ezekiel “is speaking after the catastrophe” (Hitzig). For 
although 72V8) expresses the consequence of Jehovah’s seeking 
a righteous man and not finding one, it by no means follows 
from the occurrence of the preterite ‘NN¥D x” that 7Bv's) is 
also a preterite. J5V8) is simply connected with YpIN) as a 
consequence; and in both verbs the Vav consec. expresses the 
sequence of thought, and not of time. The seeking, therefore, 
with the result of not having found, cannot be understood in a 
chronological sense, i.e. as an event belonging to the past, for 
the simple reason that the preceding words do not record the 
chronological order of events. It merely depicts the existing 
moral condition of the people, and ver. 30 sums up the result 
of the description in the thought that there was no one to be 
fonnd who could enter in the gap before God. Consequently 
we cannot determine from the imperfect with Vav consec. either 
the time of the seeking and not finding, or that of the pouring 
out of the wrath. 


CHAP. XXIII. OHOLAH AND OHOLIBAH, THE HARLOTS 
SAMARIA AND JERUSALEM. 


Samaria and Jerusalem, as the capitals and representatives 
of the two kingdoms Israel and Judah, are two sisters, who 
have practised whoredom from the days of Egypt onwards 
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(vers. 2-4). Samaria has carried on this whoredom with 
Assyria and Egypt, and has been given up by God into the 
power of the Assyrians as a consequent punishment (vers. 5-10). 
But Jerusalem, instead of allowing this to serve as a warning, 
committed fornication still more grievously with Assyria and 
the Chaldeans, and, last of all, with Egypt again (vers. 11-21). 
In consequence of this, the Lord will permit the Chaldeans to 
make war upon them, and to plunder and put them to shame, 
so that, as a punishment for their whoredom ‘and their forget- 
fulness of God, they may, in the fullest measure, experience 
Samaria’s fate (vers. 22-35). In conclusion, both kingdoms 
are shown once more, and in still severer terms, the guilt of 
their idolatry (vers. 36-44), whilst the infliction of the punish- 
ment for both adultery and murder is foretold (vers. 45-49). 

In its general character, therefore, this word of God is co- 
ordinate with the two preceding ones in ch. xxi. and xxii., 
setting forth once more in a comprehensive way the sins and 
the punishment of Israel. But this is done in the form of an 
allegory, which closely resembles in its general features the 
allegorical description in ch. xvi.; though, in the particular 
details, it possesses a character peculiarly its own, not only in 
certain original turns and figures, but still more in the arrange- 
ment and execution of the whole. The allegory in ch. xvi. 
depicts the attitude of Israel towards the Lord in the past, the 
present, and the future; but in the chapter before us, the guilt 
and punishment of Israel stand in the foreground of the picture 
throughout, so that a parallel is drawn between Jerusalem and 
Samaria, to show that the punishment of destruction, which 
Samaria has brought upon itself through its adulterous inter- 
course with the heathen, will inevitably fall upon Jerusalem 
and Judah also. 

Vers. 1-4. The sisters Oholah and Oholibah.—Ver. 1. And 
the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, 
two women, daughters of one mother were they, Ver. 3. They 
committed whoredom in Egypt, in their youth they committed 
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whoredom ; there were their breasts pressed, and there men 
handled their virgin bosom. Ver. 4. Their names are Oholah, 
the greater, and Oholibah her sister ; and they became mine, and 
bare sons and daughters. But their names are: Samaria is 
Oholah, and Jerusalem is Oholibah.—The name mene is: 
formed from #A vn, “my tent in her;” and, accordingly, 
npn is to be derived from mbna, “her tent,” and not to be 
regarded as an abbreviation of 72 mM, “her tent in her,” as 
Hitzig and Kliefoth maintain. There is no ground for this 
assumption, as “ her tent,” in contrast with “my tent in her,” 

expresses the thonght with sufficient clearness, that she had a 
tent of her own, and the place where her tent was does not 

come into consideration. The “tent” is the sanctuary: both 

tabernacle and temple. These names characterize the two 

kingdoms according to their attitude toward the Lord. Jeru- 

salem had the sanctuary of Jehovah; Samaria, on the other 

hand, had her own sanctuary, ¢.e. one invented by herself. 

Samaria and Jerusalem, as the historical names of the two 

kingdoms, represent Israel of the ten tribes and Judah. 

Oholah and Oholibah are daughters of one mother, because 

they were the two halves of the one Israel; and they are 

called women, because Jehovah had married them (ver. 4). 

Oholah is called 1333, the great, i.e. greater sister (not the 

elder, see the comm. on ch. xvi. 46); because ten tribes, the 

greater portion of Israel, belonged to Samaria, whereas Judah 

had only two tribes. They committed whoredom even in 

Egypt in their youth, for even in Egypt the Israelites defiled 

themselves with Egyptian idolatry (see the comm. on ch. xx. 7), 

Wy"2, to press, to crush: the Pual is used here to denote lewd 

handling. In a similar manner the Piel MWY is used to signify 
tractare, contrectare mammas, in an obscene sense. 

Vers. 5-10. Samaria’s whoredom and punishment.—Ver. 5, 
And Oholibah played the harlot under me, and burned towards 
her lovers, even as far as Assyria, standing near; Ver. 6. 
Clothed in purple, governors and officers, all of them choice men 
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of good deportment, horsemen riding upon horses. Ver. 7. And 
she directed her whoredom toward them, to the choice of the sons 
of Assyria all of them, and with all towards whom she burned, 
with all their idols she defiled herself. Ver. 8. Also her whoredom 
from Egypt she did not give up ; for they had lain with her in her 
youth, and they had handled her virgin bosom, and had poured 
out their lust upou her. Ver. 9. Therefore I have given her into 
the hand of her lovers, into the hand of the sons of Assyria, towards 
whom she was inflamed. Ver. 10. They uncovered her nakedness, 
took away her sons and her daughters, and slew her with the 
sword, so that she became a legend among the women, and executed 
judgments upon her.—Coquetting and whoring with Assyria 
and Egypt denote religious and political leaning towards and 
connection with these nations and kingdoms, including idolatry 
and the formation of alliances with them, as in chap. xvi. ‘AMM 
is to be interpreted in accordance with Ax NNA (ch. xvi. 32). 
2y, which only occurs in Ezekiel and once in Jeremiah, denotes 
the eager desire kindled by passionate love towards any one. 
By the words WEN-ON the lovers are more precisely defined. 
D2? without an article is not an adjective, belonging to 
Mand, but in apposition, which is continued in the next verse. 
In these appositions the particular features, which excited the 
ardent passion towards the lovers, are pointed out. 319? is not 
to be taken in an outward or local sense, but as signifying 
inward or spiritual nearness: standing near, equivalent to 
inwardly related, as in Ps, xxxvili. 12; Job xix. 14. The 
description given of the Assyrians in ver. 6 contains the thought 
that Israel, dazzled by Assyria’s splendonr, and overpowered by 
the night of that kingdom, had been drawn into intercourse 
with the Assyrians, which led her astray into idolatry. The 
predicate, clothed in purple, points to the splendour and glory 
of this imperial power; the other predicates, to the magnitude 
of its military force. 0°25) Nin are rulers of higher and lower 
grades (cf. Jer. li. 57). “Here the expression is a general 
one, signifying the different classes of office-bearers in the 
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kingdom” (Hivernick). With regard to 002, see my comm. 
on Hag. i. 1; and for 29, see Delitzsch on Isa. xli. 25. “ Rid- 
ing upon horses” is added to OB to denote the noblest 
horsemen, in contrast to riders upon asses and camels ( cf. 
Isa. xxi. 7). In ver. 78 omsby-boa is in apposition to “WN 752 
N21, and defines more precisely the instigation to pollution : 
with all towards whom she burned in love, namely, with all their 
(the lovers’) idols. The thought is as follows: it was not 
merely throngh her intercourse with the Assyrians that Israel 
defiled herself, but also through their idols. At the same time, 
Samaria did not give up the idolatry which it had derived from 
Egypt. It was from Egypt that the worship of God under the 
image of the golden calves had been imported. The words are 
much too strong for us to understand them as relating simply 
to political intercourse, as Hitzig has done. We have already 
observed at ch. xx. 7, that even in Egypt itself the Israelites 
had defiled themselves with Egyptian idolatry, as is also stated 
in ver. 8b.—Vers. 9,10. As a punishment for this, God gave 
Samaria into the power of the Assyrians, so that they executed 
judgment upon the harlot. In ver. 105 the prophecy passes 
from the figure to the fact. The uncovering of the nakedness 
consisted in the transportation of the sons and daughters, z.e. 
the population of Samaria, into exile by the Assyrians, who slew 
the woman herself with the sword; in other words, destroyed 
the kingdom of Samaria. Thus did Samaria become a name 
for women; that is to say, her name was circulated among 
the nations, her fate became an object of conversation and 
ridicule to the nations, not “a nickname for the nations,” as 
Havernick supposes (vid. ch. xxxvi. 3). O'D2Y, a later form for 
opay (cf. ch. xvi. 41). 

Vers. 11-21. Whoredom of Judah.—Ver. 11. And her sister 
Oholibah saw it, and carried on her coquetry still more wantonly 
than she had done, and her whoredom more than the whoredom of 
her sister. Ver. 12. She was inflamed with lust towards the sons 
of Asshur, governors and officers, standing near, clothed in 
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perfect beauty, horsemen riding upon horses, choice men of good 
deportment. Ver. 13. And I saw that she had defiled herself ; 
they both went one way. Ver. 14. And she carried her whoredom 
still further; she saw men engraved upon the wall, figures of 
Chaldeans engraved with red ochre, Ver. 15. Girded about the 
hips with girdles, with overhanging caps upon their heads, all of 
them knights in appearance, resembling the sons of Babel, the 
land of whose birth is Chaldea: Ver. 16. And she was inflamed 
with lust toward them, when her eyes saw them, and sent messen- 
_ gers to them to Chaldea. Ver. 17. Then the sons of Babylon 
came to her to the bed of love, and defiled her with their whore- 
dom; and when she had defiled herself with them, her soul tore 
itself away from them. Ver. 18. And when she uncovered her 
whoredom, and uncovered her nakedness, my soul tore itself away 
from her, as my soul had torn itself away from her sister. 
Ver. 19. And she increased her whoredom, so that she remen- 
bered the days of her youth, when she played the harlot in 
the land of Egypt. Ver. 20. And she burned toward their 
_ paramours, who have members like asses and heat like horses. 
Ver. 21. Thou lookest after the lewdness of thy youth, when 
they of Egypt handled thy bosom because of thy virgin breasts.— 
The train of thought in these verses is the following :—Judah 
went much further than Samaria. It not only indulged in 
sinful intercourse with Assyria, which led on to idolatry as the 
latter had done, but it also allowed itself to be led astray by 
the splendour of Chaldea, to form alliances with that imperial 
power, and to defile itself with her idolatry. And when it 
became tired of the Chaldeans, it formed impure connections 
with the Egyptians, as it had done once before during its 
sojourn in Egypt. The description of the Assyrians in ver. 12 
coincides with that in vers. 5 and 6, except that some of the 
predicates are placed in a different order, and bidap wind is 
substituted for no2n wind, The former expression, which occurs 
again in ch, xxxviii. 4, must really mean the same as nan Eby 
But it does not follow from this that i929 signifies purple, as 
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Hitzig maintains. The true meaning is perfection; and when 
used of the clothing, it signifies perfect beauty. The Septuagint 
rendering, eddpuda, with a beautiful border,—more especially 
a variegated one,—merely expresses the sense, but not the 
actual meaning of rir3D. The Chaldee rendering is 1»: wird, 
perfecte induti—There is great obscurity in the statement in 
ver. 14 as to the way in which Judah was seduced to cultivate 
intercourse with the Chaldeans. She saw men engraved or 
drawn upon the wal! ("pM, a participle Pual of PPh, engraved 
work, or sculpture). These figures were pictures of Chaldeans, 
engraved (drawn) with Ww, red ochre, a bright-red colour. 
"an, an adjective form 7120, wearing a girdle. DDD, coloured 
cloth, from 529, to colour; here, according to the context, 
variegated head-bands or turbans. 1D, the overhanging, 
used here of the cap. The reference is to the tiarae tinctae 
(Vulgate), the lofty turbans or caps, as they are to be seen 
upon the monuments of ancient Nineveh, O°¥*?¥, not chariot- 
warriors, but knights: “ tristatae, the name of the second grade 
after the regal dignity” (Jerome. See the comm. on Ex. 
xiv. 7 and 2 Sam. xxiii. 8). The description of these engrav- 
ings answers perfectly to the sculptures upon the inner walls of 
the Assyrian palaces in the monuments of Nimrud, Khorsabad, 
and Kouyunjik (see Layard’s Mineveh and its Remains, and 
Vaux, Nineveh and Persepolis). The pictures of the Chaldeans 
are not mythological figures (Hivernick), but sculptures depict- 
ing war-scenes, triumphal processions of Chaldean rulers and 
warriors, with which the Assyrian palaces were adorned. We 
have not to look for these sculptures in Jerusalem or Palestine. 
This cannot be inferred from ch. viii. 10, as Havernick sup- 
poses; nor established by Hitzig’s argument, that the woman 
must have been in circumstances to see such pictures. The 
intercourse between Palestine and Nineveh, which was carried 
on even in Jonah’s time, was quite sufficient to render it 
possible for the pictures to be seen. When Israelites travelled 
to Nineveh, and saw the palaces there, they could easily make 
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the people acquainted with the glory of Nineveh by the 
accounts they would give on their return. It is no reply to 
this, to state that the woman does not send ambassadors till 
afterwards (ver. 16), as Hitzig argues; for Judah sent am- 
bassadors to Chaldea not to view the glories of Assyria, but to 
form alliances with the Chaldeans, or to sue for their favour. 
Such an embassy, for example, was sent to Babylon by Zede- 
kiah (Jer. xxix. 3); and there is no doubt that in ver. 165 
Ezekiel has this in his mind. Others may have preceded this, 
concerning which the books of Kings and Chronicles are just 
as silent as they are concerning that of Zedekiah. The thought 
in these verses is therefore the following :—The acquaintance 
made by Israel (Judah) with the imperial splendour of the 
Chaldeans, as exhibited in the sculptures of their palaces, 
incited Judah to cultivate political and mercantile intercourse 
with this imperial power, which led to its becoming entangled 
in the heathen ways and idolatry of the Chaldeans. The 
Chaldeans themselves came and laid the foundation for an in- 
tercourse which led to the pollution of Judah with heathenism, 
and afterwards filled it with disgust, because it was brought 
thereby into dependence upon the Chaldeans. The conse- 
quence of all this was, that the Lord became tired of Judah 
(vers. 17, 18). For instead of returning to the Lord, Judah 
turned to the other power of the world, namely, to Egypt; and 
in the time of Zedekiah renewed its ancient coquetry with that 
nation (vers, 19-21 compared with ver. 8). The form 723ym) 
in ver. 20, which the Keri also gives in ver. 18, has taken ah as 
a feminine termination (not the cohortative ah), like 735A in 
Prov. i. 20, viii. 1 (vid. Delitzsch, On Job, pp. 117 and 268). 
Dwiiba are scorta mascula here (Kimchi),—a drastically sarcastic 
epithet applied to the sdrisim, the eunuchs, or courtiers. The 
figurative epithet answers to the licentious character of the 
Egyptian idolatry. The sexual heat both of horses and asses 
is referred to by Aristotle, Hist. anim. vi. 22, and Columella, 
de re rust. vi. 27; and that of the horse has already been 
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applied to the idolatry of the people by Jeremiah (vid. Jer. 
v. 8). 3, asin ch. xvi. 26. 28 (ver. 21), to look about for 
anything, i.e. to search for it; not to miss it, as Havernick 
imagines. 

Vers. 22-35. Punishment of the harlot Jerusalem.—Ver. 22. 
Therefore, Oholibah, thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I 
raise up thy lovers against thee, from whom thy soul has torn 
itself away, and cause them to come upon thee from every side ; 
Ver. 23. The sons of Babel, and all the Chaldeans, rulers, lords, 
and nobles, all the sons of Assyria with them: chosen men of 
graceful deportment, governors and officers together, knights and 
counsellors, all riding upon horses. Ver. 24. And they will 
come upon thee with weapons, chariots, and wheels, and with a 
host of peoples; target and shield and helmet will they direct 
against thee round about: and I commit to them the judgment, 
that they may judge thee according to their rights. Ver. 25. 
And I direct my jealousy against thee, so that they shall deal 
with thee in wrath: nose and ears will they cut off from thee ; 
and thy last one shall fall by the sword: they will take thy sons 
and thy daughters ; and thy last one will be consumed by fire. 
Ver. 26. They will strip off thy clothes from thee, and take thy 
splendid jewellery. Ver. 27. I will abolish thy lewdness from 
thee, and thy whoredom from the land of Egypt: that thou mayest 
no more lift thine eyes to them, and no longer remember Egypt. 
Ver. 28. For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I give thee 
into the hand of those whom thou hatest, into the hand of those 
from whom thy soul has torn itself away: Ver. 29. And they 
shall deal with thee in hatred, and take all thy gain, and leave 
thee naked and bare; that thy whorish shame may be uncovered, 
and thy lewdness and thy whoredom. Ver. 30. This shail 
happen to thee, because thou goest whoring after the nations, and 
on account of thy defiling thyself with their idols. Ver. 31. In 
the way of thy sister hast thou walked ; therefore I give her cup 
into thy hand. Ver. 32. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, The cup 
of thy sister thou shalt drink, the deep and broad one; it will 
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be for laughter and for derision, because it contains so much. 
Ver. 33. Thou wilt become full of drunkenness and misery: a cup 
of desolation and devastation is the cup of thy sister Samaria. 
Ver. 34. Thou wilt drink it up and drain it, and gnaw its frag- 
ments, and tear thy breasts (therewith) ; for I have spoken tt, ts the 
saying of the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 35. Therefore thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah, Because thou hast forgotten me, and hast cast me 
behind thy back, thou shalt also bear thy lewdness and thy whore- 
dom.—As Jerusalem has given herself up to whoredom, like 
her sister Samaria, she shall also share her sister’s fate. The 
paramours, of whom she has become tired, God will bring 
against her as enemies. The Chaldeans will come with all 
their might, and execute the judgment of destruction upon 
her.—For the purpose of depicting their great and powerful 
forces, Ezekiel enumerates in vers. 23 and 24 the peoples and 
their military equipment: viz. the sons of Babel, i.e. the 
inhabitants of Babylonia, the Chaldeans,—the ruling people of 
the empire at that time,—and all the sons of Asshur, ze. the 
inhabitants of the eastern portions of the empire, the former 
rulers of the world. There is some obscurity in the words 
yipi viv Tipp, which the older theologians have almost unani- 
mously taken to be the names of different tribes in the 
Chaldean empire. Ewald also adopts this view, but it is 
certainly incorrect ; for the words are in apposition to paia-boy, 
as the omission of the copula 1 before 7ip8 is sufficient to show. 
This is confirmed by the fact that ¥i¥ is used, in Isa. xxxii. 5 
and Job xxxiv. 19, in the sense of the man of high rank, dis- 
tinguished for his prosperity, which is quite in harmony with 
the passage before us. Consequently ipB is not to be taken in 
the sense of visitation or punishment, after Jer. 1. 21; but the 
meaning is to be sought in the verb 7P8, to exercise super- 
vision, or lead; and the abstract oversight is used for overseer, 
or ruler, as an equivalent to 178. Lastly, according to 
Rabbins, the Vulgate, and others, Yip signifies princes, or 
nobles. The predicates in ver. 23b are repeated from vers. 6 
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and 12, and O'NM alone is added. This is a word taken from 
the Pentateuch, where the heads of the tribes and families, as 
being members of the council of the whole congregation of 
Israel, are called MIY3 ‘SP or Tyid NTP, persons called or 
summoned to the meeting (Num. i. 16, xvi. 2). As Michaelis 
has aptly observed, “he describes them sarcastically in the very 
same way in which he had previously described those upon 
whom she doted.”—There is a difficulty in explaining the az. 
ey. 187,—for which many mss. read |$h,—as regards not only 
its meaning, but its position in the sentence. The fact that it 
is associated with 2200 237 would seem to indicate that 187 is 
also either an implement of war or some kind of weapon. At 
the same time, the wards cannot be the subject to 382); but as 
the expression D'DY 2aPR, which follows, clearly shows, they 
simply contain a subordinate definition of the manner in which, 
or the things with which, the peoples mentioned in vers, 23, 24 
will come, while they are governed by the verb in the freest 
way. The attempts which Ewald and Hitzig have made to 
remove the difficulty, by means of conjectures, are forced and 
extremely improbable. pap? ‘nna, I give up to them (not, I 
place before them) ; ‘BD i03, as in 1 Kings viii. 46, to deliver up, 
or give a thing into a person’s hand or power. "9BD is used in 
this sense in Gen. xiii. 9 and xxiv. 51.—In vers. 25, 26, the 
execution of the judgment is depicted in detail. The words, 
“they take away thy nose and ears,” are not to be interpreted, 
as the earlier expositors suppose, from the custom prevalent 
among the Egyptians and other nations of cutting off the nose 
of an adulteress; but depict, by one particular example, the 
mutilation of prisoners captured by their enemies. NNN: not 
posterity, which by no means suits the last clause of the verse, 
and cannot be defended from the usage of the language (see 
the comm. on Amos iv. 2); but the last, according to the figure 
employed in the first clause, the trunk; or, following the 
second clanse, the last thing remaining in Jerusalem, after the 
taking away of the sons and daughters, te. after the slaying 
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and the deportation of the inhabitants,—viz. the empty houses. 
For ver. 26, compare ch. xvi. 39.—In ver. 27, “from the land 
of Egypt” is not equivalent to “dating from Egypt;” for 
according to the parallel 7, from thee, this definition does. not 
belong to 402}, “thy whoredom,” but to ‘navn, “TI cause thy 
whoredom to cease from Egypt” (Hitzig)—For ver. 28a, 
compare ch. xvi. 37; for ver. 286, vid. ver. 17 above; and for 
ver, 29, see vers. 25 and 26, and ch. xvi. 39.—Ver. 31 looks 
back to ver. 13; and ver. 310 is still further expanded in 
vers. 32-34. Judah shall drink the cup of the wrathful 
judgment of God, as Samaria has done. For the figure of the 
cup, compare Isa. li. 17 and Jer. xxv.15. This cup is described 
in ver. 32 as deep and wide, «.e. very capacious, so that whoever 
exhausts all its contents must be thoroughly intoxicated. 7n 
is the third person; but the subject is 127%, and not diz. The 
greatness or breadth of the cup will be a subject of laughter 
and ridicule. It is very arbitrary to supply “to thee,” so as to 
read: will be for laughter and ridicule to thee, which does not 
even yield a suitable meaning, since it is not Judah but the 
nations who laugh at the cup. Others regard AA as the 
second person, thou wilt become; but apart from the anomaly 
in the gender, as the masculine would stand for the feminine, 
Hitzig has adduced the forcible objection, that according to 
this view the words would not only anticipate the explanation 
given of the figure in the next verse, but would announce the 
consequences of the fi j02% mentioned there. Hitzig there- 


fore proposes to erase the words from 7%" to ayohs as a gloss, 
and to alter M21) into 127): which contains much, is very 
capacious. But there is not sufficient reason to warrant such 
critical violence as this. Although the form 127) is dz. ey, 
it is not to be rejected as a nomen subst.; and if we take 
band naw, the magnitude to hold, as the subject of the 
sentence, it contains a still further description of the cup, 
which does not anticipate what follows, even though the cup 
will be an object of laughter and ridicule, not so much for its 
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size, as because of its being destined to be drunk completely 
empty. In ver. 33 the figure and the fact are combined,— 
it, lamentation, misery, being added to 13, drunkenness, 
and the cup being designated a cup of devastation. The 
figure of drinking is expanded in the boldest manner in ver. 34 
into the gnawing of the fragments of the cup, and the tearing 
of the breasts with the fragments.—In ver. 35 the picture of 
the judgment is closed with a repetition of the description of 
the nation’s guilt. For ver. 35b, compare ch. xvi. 52 and 58. 

Vers. 36-49. Another summary of the sins and punishment 
of the two women.—Ver. 36. And Jehovah said to me, Son of 
man, wilt thou judge Oholah and Oholibah, then show them their 
abominations ; Ver. 37. For they have committed adultery, and 
blood is in their hands; and they have committed adultery with 
thetv idols; and their sons also whom they bare to me they have 
caused to pass through to them to be devoured. Ver. 38. Yea 
more, they have done this to me; they have defiled my sanctuary 
the same day, and have desecrated my Sabbaths. Ver. 39. When 
they slaughtered their sons to their idols, they came into my 
sanctuary the same day to desecrate it; and, behold, they have 
acted thus in the midst of my house. Ver. 40. Yea, they have 
even sent to men coming from afar; to them was a@ message sent, 
and, behold, they came, for whom thou didst bathe thyself, paint 
thine eyes, and put on ornaments, Ver. 41. And didst seat thy- 
self upon a splendid cushion, and a table was spread before them, 
thou didst lay thereon my incense and my oil. Ver. 42. And the 
loud noise became still thereat, and to the men out of the multitude 
there were brought topers out of the desert, and they put armlets 
upon their hands, and glorious crowns upon their heads. Ver. 43. 
Then I said to her who was debilitated for adultery, Now will 
her whoredom itself go whoring, Ver. 44. And they will go in to 
her as they go im to a whore; so did they go in to Oholah and 
Oholibah, the lewd women. Ver. 45. But righteous men, these 
shall judge them according to the judgment of adulteresses and 
according to the judginent of murderesses ; for they are aduller- 
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esses, and there is blood in their hands. Ver. 46. For thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah, I will bring up against them an assenibly, 
and deliver*them up for maltreating and for booty. Ver. 47. 
And the assembly shall stone them, and cut them in pieces with 
their swords ; their sons and their daughters shall they kill, and burn 
their houses with fire. Ver. 48. Thus will I eradicate lewdness 
Jrom the land, that all women may take warning and not practise 
lewdness like you. Ver. 49. And they shall bring your lewdness 
upon you, and ye shall bear the sins of your idols, and shall learn 
that I am the Lord Jehovah.—The introductory words ‘10 piavinn 
point back not only to ch. xxii. 2, but also to ch. xx. 4, and show 
that this section is really a summary of the contents of the whole 
group (ch. xx. 23). The actual subject-matter of these verses 
is closely connected with ver. 16, more especially in the desig- 
nation of the sins as adultery and bloodshed (compare vers. 37 
and 45 with ch. xvi. 38). ‘So7nN 482, to commit adultery with 
the idols, whereby the idols are placed on a par with Jehovah 
as the husband of Israel (compare Jer. iii. 8 and ii. 27). For 
the Moloch-worship in ver. 874, compare ch, xvi. 20, 21, and 
ch.xx.31. The desecration of the sanctuary (ver. 38a) is more 
minutely defined in ver. 389, 837 BV in ver. 38, which has 
so offended the LXX. and Hitzig that it is omitted by the 
former, while the latter proposes to strike it out as a gloss, is 
added for the purpose of designating the profanation of the 
sanctuary as contemporaneous with the Moloch-worship of 
ver. 376, as is evident from ver. 89. For the fact itself, com- 
pare 2 Kings xxi. 4, 5, 7. The desecration of the Sabbaths, as 
in ch. xx. 13,16. For ver. 39a, compare ch. xvi. 21. The 
words are not to be understood as signifying that they sacrificed 
children to Moloch in the temple, but simply that immediately 
after they had sacrificed children to Moloch, they went into the 
temple of Jehovah, that there they might worship Jehovah also, 
and thus placed Jehovah upon a par with Moloch. This was 
a profanation (55n) of His sanctuary. 

In vers. 40-44 the allusion is not to actual idolatry, but to 
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the ungodly alliance into which Judah had entered with 
Chaldea. Judah sent ambassadors to Chaldea, and for the 
purpose of receiving the Chaldeans, adorned herself‘as a woman 
would do for the reception of her paramours. She seated her- 
self upon a splendid divan, and in front of this there was a 
table spread, upon which stood the incense and the oil that she 
ought to have offered to Jehovah. This is the explanation 
which Kliefoth has correctly given of vers. 40 and 41. The 
emphatic *D 98! in ver. 40 is sufficient to show that the refer- 
ence is to a new crime deserving of punishment. This cannot 
be idolatry, because the worship of Moloch has already been 
mentioned in vers. 38 and 39 as the worst of all the idolatrous 
abominations. Moreover, sending for (or to) men who come 
from afar does not apply to idolatry in the literal sense of the 
word; for men to whom the harlot sent messengers to invite 
them to come to her could not be idols for which she sent to a 
distant land. The allusion is rather to Assyrians or Chaldeans, 
and, according to ver. 42, it is the former who are referred to 
here (compare Isa, xxxix. 3). There is uo force in Hitzig’s 
objection, namely, that the one woman sent to these, and that 
their being sent for and coming have already been disposed of 
in ver. 16. For the singulars in the last clause of ver. 40 show 
that even here only one woman is said to have sent for the men. 
Again, nandyin might even be the third person singular, as this 
form does sometimes take the termination 1) (vid. Ewald, § 191e, 
and Ges. § 47, Anm. 3). At the same time, there is nothing in 
the fact that the sending to Chaldea has already been men- 
tioned in ver. 16 to preclude another allusion to the same 
circumstance from a different point of view. The woman 
adorned herself that she might secure the favour of the men 
for whom she had sent. >a2 is the Arabic LsS, to paint the 
eyes with stibium (kohol). For the fact itself, see the remarks 
on 2 Kings ix. 30. She then seated herself upon a cushion 
(not lay down upon a bed; for 2% does not mean to lie down), 
and in front of this there was a table, spread with different 
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kinds of food, upon which she placed incense and oil. The 
suffix to mop refers to inde, and is to be taken as a neuter, 
which suits the table as a thing, whilst indy generally takes the 
termination ni inthe plural. In ver. 41, Ewald and Hivernick 
detect a description of the lectisternia and of the licentious 
worship of the Babylonian Mylitta. But neither the sitting 
(2) upon a cushion (divan), nor the position taken by the 
woman behind the table, harmonizes with this. As Hitzig has 
correctly observed, “if she has taken her seat upon a cushion, 
and has a table spread before her, she evidently intends to dine, 
and that with the men for whom she has adorned herself. The 
oil is meant for anointing at meal-time (Amos vi. 6; Prov. 
xxi. 17; cf. Ps. xxiii. 5), and the incense for burning.” “My 
incense and my oil” are the incense and oil given to her by 
God, which she ought to have devoted to His service, but had 
squandered upon herself and her foreign friends (cf. ch. xvi. 18; 
Hos. ii. 10). The oil, as the produce of the land of Palestine, 
was the gift of Jehovah; and although incense was not a pro- 
duction of Palestine, yet as the money with which Judah 
purchased it, or the goods bartered for it, were the gifts of 
God, Jehovah could also call it His incense. Ver. 42 is very 
obscure. Such renderings of the first clause as et vox multi- 
tudinis exultantis in ea (Vulg.), and “the voice of a careless 
multitude within her” (Havernick), can hardly be sustained. 
In every other passage in which {ion iP occurs, it does not sig- 
unify the voice of a multitude, but a loud tumult; compare Isa. 
xiii, 4, xxxiii. 3, Dan. x. 6, and 1 Sam. iv. 14, where tion Dip 
is used as synonymous with Mpyy7 Sip. Even in cases where 
jion is used for a multitude, it denotes a noisy, boisterous, 
tumultuous crowd. Consequently by cannot be taken as an 
adjective connected with }i0n, because a quiet tumult is a con- 
tradiction, and 12% does not mean either ewultans or recklessly 
breaking loose (Havernick), but simply living in quiet, peace- 
ful and contented. 1% must therefore be the predicate to 
fon bip. the sound of the tumult or the loud noise was (or 
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became) quiet, still. 3, thereat (neuter, like 73, thereby, Gen. 
xxiv. 14). The words which follow, 3) DW28 bs, are not to 
be taken with the preceding clause, as the connection would 
yield no sense. They belong to what follows. O78 249 OW 
can only be the men who came from afar (ver. 40). In addi- 
tion to these, there were brought, i.e. induced to come, topers 
from the desert. The Chetib D'831D is no doubt a participle of 
82D, drinkers, topers; and the Hophal O83 is chosen instead 
of the Kal 0%3, for the sake of the paronomasia, with DID, 
The former, therefore, can only be the Assyrians (WWW °23, 
vers. 5 and 7), the latter (the topers) the Chaldeans (22 "22, 
ver. 15). The epithet drinkers is a very appropriate one for 
the sons of Babylon; as Curtius (ver. 1) describes the Baby- 
lonians as mazime in vinum et quae ebrietatem sequuntur effusi. 
The phrase “from the desert” cannot indicate the home of 
these men, although 1278 corresponds to PM in ver. 40, but 
simply the place from which they came to Judah, namely, from 
the desert of Syria and Arabia, which separated Palestine from 
Babylon. These peoples decorated the arms of the harlots 
with clasps, and their heads with splendid wreaths (crowns). 
The plural suffixes indicate that the words apply to both women, 
and this is confirmed by the fact that they are both named in 
ver. 44. The subject to 30 is not merely the O's2id, but also 
the Pra DO'WIN in ver. 40. The thought is simply that Samaria 
and Judah had attained to wealth and earthly glory throngh 
their intercourse with these nations; the very gifts with which, 
according to ch. xvi. 11sqq., Jehovah Himself had adorned 
His people. The meaning of the verse, therefore, when taken 
in its connection, appears to be the following:—When the 
Assyrians began to form alliances with Israel, quiet was the 
immediate result. The Chaldeans were afterwards added to 
these, so that through their adulterous intercourse with both 
these nations Israe] and Judah acquired both wealth and glory. 
The sentence which God pronounced upon this conduct was, 
that Judah had sunk so deeply into adultery that it would be 
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impossible for it ever to desist from the sin. This is the way 
in which we understand ver. 43, connecting D'S} mba? with 
7k: “TL said concerning her who was debilitated with whore- 
dom.” nba, feminine of nba, used up, worn out; see, for 
example, Josh. ix. 4, 5, where it is applied to clothes; here it 
is transferred to persons decayed, debilitated, in which sense 
the verb occurs in Gen. xviii. 12. D°8N}, which is co-ordinated 
with nda, does not indicate the means by which the strength 
has been exhausted, but is an accusative of direction or refer- 
ence, debilitated with regard to adultery, so as no longer to be 
capable of practising it. In the next clause ‘1 72? AY, MMVIA 
is the subject to 72", and the Chetib is correct, the Keri being 
erroneous, and the result of false exposition. If mmzn were 
theobject to 72", so that the woman would be the subject, we 
should have the feminine 727. But if, on the other hand, 
mnin is the subject, there is no necessity for this, whether we 
regard the word as a plural, from 0°70, or take it as a singular, 
as Ewald (§ 259a) has done, inasmuch as in either case it is 
still an abstract, which might easily be preceded by the verb in 
the masculine form. 8) gives greater force, not only to the 
suffix, but also to the noun—and that even she (her whoredom). 
The sin of whoredom is personified, or regarded as O'F2} NN 
(Hos. iv. 12), as a propensity to whoredom, which continues in 
all its force after the capacity of the woman herself is gone.— 
Ver. 44 contains the result of the foregoing description of the 
adulterons conduct of the two women, and this is followed in 
vers. 45 sqq. by an account of the attitude assumed by God, and 
the punishment of the sinful women. i234, with an indefinite 
subject, they (man, one) went to her. mds, the one woman, 


1 The proposal of Ewald to take nay) mbad as an independent clause, 
“ adultery to the devil,” cannot be defended by the usage of the language ; 
and that of Hitzig, ‘‘ the withered hag practises adultery,” is an unnatural 
invention, inasmuch as f if taken as nota dativi, would give this meaning: 
the hag has (possesses) adultery as her property—and there is nothing to 
indicate that it should be taken as a question. 
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Oholibah. It is only in the apodosis that what has to be said 
is extended to both women. This is the only interpretation 
of ver. 44 which does justice both to the verb Ni2" (imperfect 
with Vav consec. as the historical tense) and the perfect 382. 
The plural nw does not occur anywhere else. Hitzig would 
therefore alter it into the singular, as “ unheard of,” and con- 
fine the attribute to Oholibah, who is the only one mentioned 
in the first clause of the verse, and also in vers. 43, 40, and 41. 
The judgment upon the two sisters is to be executed by right- 
eous men (ver. 45). The Chaldeans are not designated as 
righteous in contrast to the Israelites, but as the instruments of 
the punitive righteousness of God in this particular instance, 
executing just judgment upon the sinners for adultery and blood- 
shed (vid. ch. xvi. 38). The infinitives N2v9 and }in3 in ver. 46 
stand for the third person future. For other points, compare the 
commentary on ch. xvi. 40 and 41. The formula myt 102 is 
derived from Deut. xxviii. 25, and has been explained in the 
exposition of that passage. 8123 is the inf. abs. Piel. For the 
meaning of the word, see the comm. on ch. xxi. 24. From this 
judgment all women, i.e. all nations, are to take warning to 
desist from idolatry. 15:3] is a mixed form, compounded of 
the Niphal and Hithpael, for DN, like 1233 in Deut. xxi. 8 
(see the comm. in loe.).—For ver. 49, vid. ch. xvi. 58.—The 
punishment is announced to both the women, Israel and Judah, 
as still in the future, although Oholah (Samaria) had been 
overtaken by the judgment a considerable time before. The 
explanation of this is to be found in the allegory itself, in which 
both kingdoms are represented as being sisters of one mother; 
and it may also be defended on the ground that the approach- 
ing destruction of Jerusalem and the kingdom of Judah affected 
the remnants of the kingdom of the ten tribes, which were still 
to be found in Palestine; whilst, on the other hand, the judg- 
ment was not restricted to the destruction of the two kingdoms, 


but also embraced the later judgments which fell upon the 
entire nation. 
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CHAP. XXIV. PREDICTION OF THE DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM BOTH IN PARABLE AND BY SIGN. 


On the day on which the king of Babylon commenced the 
siege and blockade of Jerusalem, this event was revealed by 
God to Ezekiel on the Chaboras (vers. 1 and 2); and he was 
commanded to predict to the people through the medium of a 
parable the fate of the city and its inhabitants (vers. 3-14). God 
then foretold to him the death of his own wife, and commanded 
him to show no sign of mourning on account of it. His wife 
died the following evening, and he did as he was commanded. 
When he was asked by the people the reason of this, he ex- 
plained to them, that what he was doing was symbolical of 
the way in which they were to act when Jerusalem fell (vers. 
15-24). The fall would be announced to the prophet by a 
fugitive, and then he would no longer remain mute, but would 
speak to the people again (vers. 25-27).—-A part, therefore, from 
the last three verses, this chapter contains two words of God, the 
first of which unfolds in a parable the approaching calamities, 
and the result of the siege of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans 
(vers. 1-14); whilst the second typifies by means of a sign the 
pain and mourning of Israel, namely, of the exiles at the 
destruction of the city with its sanctuary and its inhabitants. 
‘These two words of God, being connected together by their 
contents, were addressed to the prophet on the same day, and 
that, as the introduction (vers. 1 and 2) expressly observes, the 
day on which the siege of Jerusalem by the king of Babylon 
began. 

Ver. 1. And the word of Jehovah came to me in the ninth 
year, in the tenth month, on the tenth of the month, saying, 
Ver. 2. Son of man, write for thyself the name of the day, 
this same day! The king of Babylon has fallen upon Jeru- 
salem this same day.—The date given, namely, the tenth day 
of the tenth month of the ninth year after the carrying away 
of Jehoiachin (ch. i. 2), or what is the same thing, of the 
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reign of Zedekiah, who was appointed king in his stead, is 
mentioned in Jer. lii. 4, xxxix. 1, and 2 Kings xxv. 1, as the 
day on which Nebuchadnezzar blockaded the city of Jerusalem 
by throwing up a rainpart; and after the captivity this day was 
still kept as a fast-day in consequence (Zech. viii. 19). What 
was thus taking place at Jerusalem was revealed to Ezekiel on 
the Chaboras the very same day; and he was instructed to 
announce it to the exiles, “that they and the besieged might 
learn both from the time and the result, that the destruction of 
the city was not to be ascribed to chance or to the power of the 
Babylonians, but to the will of Him who had long ago foretold 
that, on account of the wickedness of the inhabitants, the city 
would he burned with fire; and that Ezekiel was a true prophet, 
because even when in Babylon, which was at so great a dis- 
tance, he had known and had publicly announced the state of 
Jerusalem.” The definite character of this prediction cannot 
be changed into a vaticinium post eventum, either by arbitrary 
explanations of the words, or by the unfounded hypothesis 
proposed by Hitzig, that the day was not set down in this de- 
finite form till after the event.—Writing the name of the day 
is equivalent to making a note of theday. The reason for this 
is given in ver. 2b, namely, because Nebuchadnezzar had fallen 
upon Jerusalem on that very day. 2D signifies to support, 
hold up (his hand); and hence both here and in Ps. Ixxxviii. 8 
the meaning to press violently upon anything. The rendering 
“to draw near,” which has been forced upon the word from 
the Syriac (Ges., Winer, and others), cannot be sustained. 


Vers. 3-14. PaRaBLE OF THE Pot witH THE BoILine 
Preces.—Ver. 3. And relate a parable to the rebellious house, 
and say to them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Set on the pot, set 
on and also pour water into it. Ver. 4. Gather its pieces of 
flesh into it, all the good pieces, haunch and shoulder, fill it with 
choice bones. Ver. 5. Take the choice of the flock, and also a 
pile of wood underneath for the bones ; make it boil well, also 
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cook its bones therein. Ver. 6. Therefore, thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Woe! O city of murders! O pot in which is rust, and 
whose rust doth not depart from it; piece by piece fetch it out, 
the lot hath not fallen upon it. Ver. 7. For her blood ts in the 
midst of her; she hath placed it upon the naked rock ; she hath 
not poured it upon the ground, that they might cover tt with dust. 
Ver. 8. Yo bring up fury, to take vengeance, I have made her 
blood come upon the naked rock, that tt might not be covered. 
Ver. 9. Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Woe to the city 
of murders! I also will make the pile of wood great. Ver. 10. 
Heap up the wood, stir the fire, do the flesh thoroughly, make the 
broth boil, that the bones may also be cooked away. Ver. 11. 
And set it empty upon the coals thereof, that its brass may 
become hot and glowing, that the uncleanness thereof may melt 
within it, its rust pass away. Ver. 12. He hath exhausted the 
pains, and her great rust doth not go from her ; into the fire with 
her rust! Ver. 18. In thine uncleanness ts abomination ; be- 
cause I have cleansed thee, and thou hast not become clean, thou 
wilt no more become clean from thy uncleanness, till I quiet my 
fury upon thee. Ver. 14. I Jehovah have spoken it ; it cometh, 
and I will do it; Iwill not cease, nor spare, nor let tt repent me. 
According to thy ways, and according to thy deeds, shall they 
judge thee, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. 

The contents of these verses are called byin, a proverb or par- 
able; and Ezekiel is to communicate them to the refractory 
generation. It follows from this that the ensuing act, which 
the prophet is commanded to perform, is not to be regarded as 
a symbolical act which he really carried out, but that the act 
forms the substance of the mdshdl, in other words, belongs to 
the parable itself. Consequently the interpretation of the 
parable in vers. 10 sqq. is clothed in the form of a thing 
actually done. The pot with the pieces of flesh and the bones, 
which are to be boiled in it and boiled away, represents Jeru- 
salem with its inhabitants. The fire, with which they are 
boiled, is the fire of war, and the setting of the pot upon the 
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fire is the commencement of the siege, by which the popula- 
tion of the city is to be boiled away like the flesh and bones in 
a pot. New is used, as in 2 Kings iv. 38, to signify the setting 
of a pot by or upon the fire. ‘AD: put in its pieces all 
together. '"N3, its pieces of flesh, z.e. the pieces belonging to 
the cooking-pot. These are defined still more minutely as the 
best of the pieces of flesh, and of these the thigh (haunch) and 
shoulder are mentioned as the most important pieces, to which 
the choicest of the bones are to be added. This is rendered 
still more emphatic by the further instruction to take the choice 
of the flock in addition to these. The choicest pieces of flesh 
and the pieces of bone denote the strongest and ablest portion 
of the population of the city. To boil these pieces away, more 
especially the bones, a large fire is requisite. This is indicated 
by the words, “and also a pile of wood underneath for the 
bones.” "1 «in ver. 5, for which NW is substituted in 
ver. 9, signifies a pile of wood, and occurs in this sense in 
Isa. xxx. 33, from “1, to lay round, to arrange, pile up. 
oxy WA cannot mean a heap of bones, on account of the 
article, but simply a pile of wood for the (previously mentioned) 
bones, namely, for the purpose of boiling them away. If we 
pay attention to the article, we shall see that the supposition 
that Ezekiel was to place a heap of bones under the pot, and the 
alteration proposed by Bottcher, Ewald, and Hitzig of Deyyn 
into ONY, are alike untenable. Even if “34 in itself does not 
mean a pile of wood, but simply strues, an irregular heap, the 
fact that it is wood which is piled up is apparent enough from 
the context. If Deyyt had grown ont of O'YY through a 
corruption of the text, under the influence of the preceding 
pyoyy, it would not have had an article prefixed. Hitzig also 
proposes to alter 707 into NN), though without any necessity. 
The fact that DM does not occur again proves nothing at all. 
The noun is added to the verb to intensify its force, and is 
plurale tant. in the sense of boiling, ‘1 PUS"DS is dependent 
upon the previous clause 03 taking the place of the copula- 
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tive 1. On 5¥32, to be cooked, thoroughly done, see the comm. 
on Ex. xii. 9. 

In vers. 6-8 the interpretation of the parable is given, and 
that in two trains of thought introduced by {22 (vers. 6 and 9). 
The reason for commencing with 12, therefore, may be found 
in the fact that in the parable contained in vers. 3 sqq., or 
more correctly in the blockade of Jerusalem, which furnished 
the occasion for the parable, the judgment about to burst upon 
Jerusalem is plainly indicated. The train of thought is the 
following :—Becaunse the judement upon Jerusalem is now about 
to commence, therefore woe to her, for her blood-guiltiness is 
so great that she must be destroyed. But the punishment 
answering to the magnitude of the guilt is so distributed in the 
two strophes, vers. 6-8 and vers. 9-13, that the first strophe 
treats of the punishment of the inhabitants of Jerusalem; the 
second, of the punishment of the city itself. To account for the 
latter feature, there is a circumstance introduced which is not 
mentioned in the parable itself, namely, the rust upon the pot, 
and the figure of the pot is thereby appropriately extended. 
Moreover, in the explanation of the parable the figure and the 
fact pass repeatedly the one into the other. Because Jeru- 
salem is a city of murders, it resembles a pot on which there 
are spots of rust that cannot be removed. Ver. 66 is difficult, 
aud has been expounded in various ways. The $ before the 
twofold 4'7N} is, no doubt, to be taken distributively : accord- 
ing to its several pieces, i.e. piece by piece, bring it out. But 
the suffix attached to Mexin cannot be taken as referring to 
7b, as Kliefoth proposes, for this does not yield a suitable 
meaning. One would not say: bring out the pot by its pieces 
of flesh, when nothing more is meant than the bringing of the 
pieces of flesh out of the pot. And this difficulty is not 
removed by giving to 8'¥in the meaning to reach hither. For, 
apart from the fact that there is nothing in the usage of the 
language to sustain tle meaning, reach it hither for the purpose 
of setting it upon the fire, one would not say: reach hither 
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the pot according to its several pieces of flesh, piece by piece, 
when all that was meaut was, bring hither the pot filled 
with pieces of flesh. The suffix to AN¥iN refers to the city 
(*Y), ie. to its population, “to which the blood-guiltiness 
really adhered, and not to its collection of houses” (Hitzig). 
It is only in appearance also that the suffix to 17N) refers to 
the pot; actually it refers to the city, ze. to the whole of its 
population, the different individuals in which are the separate 
pieces of flesh. The meaning of the instructions therefore is 
by no means doubtful: the whole of the population to be found 
in Jerusalem is to be brought out, and that without any excep- 
tion, inasmuch as the lot, which would fall upon one and not 
upon another, will not be cast upon her. There is no necessity 
to seek for any cansal connection between the reference to the 
rust upon the pot and the bringing out of the pieces of flesh 
that are cooking within it, and to take the words as signifying 
that all the pieces, which had been rendered useless by the rust 
upon the pot, were to be taken out and thrown away (Hiver- 
nick); but through the allusion to the rust the interpretation 
already passes beyond the limits of the figure. The pieces of 
flesh are to be brought ont, after they have been thoroughly 
boiled, to empty the pot, that it may then be set upon the fire 
again, to burn out the rust adhering to it (ver. 11). There is 
no force in Kliefoth’s objection, that this exposition does not 
agree with the context, inasmuch as, “according to the last 
clause of ver. 5 and vers. 10 and 11, the pieces of flesh and 
even the bones are not to be taken out, but to be boiled away 
by a strong fire; and the pot is to become empty not by the 
fact that the pieces of flesh are taken out and thrown away, 
but by the pieces being thoronghly boiled away, first to broth 
and then to nothing.” For “ boiling away to nothing” is not 
found in the text, but simply that even the bones are to be 
thoroughly done, so as to turn into the softness of jelly.—So 
far as the fact 1s concerned, we cannot follow the majority of 
commentators, who suppose that the reference is simply to the 
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carrying away of the inhabitants into exile. Bringing the 
pieces of flesh out of the pot, denotes the sweeping away of the 
inhabitants from the city, whether by death (vid. ch. xi. 7) or 
by their being carried away captive. The city is to be emptied 
of men in consequence of its being blockaded by the king of 
Babylon. The reason of this is given in vers. 7 and 8, where 
the guilt of Jerusalem is depicted. The city has shed blood, 
which is not covered with earth, but has been left uncovered, 
like blood poured out upon a hard rock, which the stone cannot 
absorb, and which cries to God for vengeance, because it is un- 
covered (cf. Gen. iv. 10; Job xvi.18; and Isa. xxvi. 21). The 
thought is this: she has sinned in an insolent and shameless 
manner, and has done nothing to cover her sin, has shown no 
sign of repentance or atonement, by which she might have 
got rid of her sin. ‘This has all been ordered by God. He 
has caused the blood that was shed to fall upon a bare rock, 
that it might lie uncovered, and He might be able to execute 
vengeance for the crime. 

The second turn in the address (ver. 9) commences in just 
the same manner as the first in ver. 6, and proceeds with a 
further picture of the execution of punishment. To avenge 
the guilt, God will make the pile of wood large, and stir up a 
fierce fire. The development of this thought is given in ver. 10 
in the form of a command addressed to the prophet, to put 
much wood underneath, and to kindle a fire, so that both fiesh 
and bones may boil away. 0M}, froin DA, to finish, complete ; 
with 1a, to cook thoroughly. There are differences of opinion 
as to the true meaning of NnPy1 NP; but the rendering some- 
times given to MP1, namely, to spice, is at all events unsuitable, 
and cannot be sustained by the usage of the language. It is 
true that in Ex. xxx. 25 sqq. the verb P71 is used for the pre- 
paration of the anointing oil, but it is not the mixing of the 
different ingredients that is referred to, but in all probability 
the thorough boiling of the spices, for the purpose of extracting 
their essence, so that “ thorough boiling” is no doubt the true 
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meaning of the word. In Job xli. 23 (31), ANP is the 
boiling unguent-pot. ‘Mis a cohortative Hiphil, from 714, to 
become red-hot, to be consumed.—Ver. 11. When the flesh 
and bones have thus been thoroughly boiled, the pot is to be 
placed upon the coals empty, that the rust upon it may be 
burned away by the heat. The emptying of the pot or kettle 
by pouring ont the flesh, which has been boiled to broth, is 
passed over as self-evident. The uncleanness of the pot is the 
rust upon it. DAM is an Aramaean form for DAA = ona, 
Michaelis has given the true explanation of the words: “ civi- 
bus caesis etiam urbs consumetur” (when the inhabitants are 
slain, the city itself will be destroyed).'—In vers. 12 sqq. the 
reason is given, which rendered it necessary to inflict this 
exterminating judgment. In ver. 12 the address still keeps to 
the figure, but in ver. 13 it passes over to the actual fact. It 
(the pot) has exhausted the pains (D'JNN, dz. dey.), namely, as 
ver. 13 clearly shows, the pains, or wearisome exertions, to make 
it clean by milder means, and not (as Hitzig erroneously infers 
from the following clause) to eat away the rust by such 
extreme heat. nson, third pers. Hiphil of aye, is the earlier 
form, which fell into almost entire disuse in later times (vid. 


1 Hitzig discovers a Hysteronproteron in this description, becanse the 
cleaning of the pot ought to have preceded the cooking of the flesh in it, 
and not to have come afterwards, and also because, so far as the actual 
fact is concerned, the rust of sin adhered to the people of the city, and not 
to the city itself as a collection of houses. But neither of these objections 
is sufficient to prove what Hitzig wants to establish, namely, that the 
untenable character of the description shows thatit is not really a prophecy ; 
nor is there any force in them. It is true that if one intended to boil 
flesh in a pot for the purpose of eating, the first thing to be done would 
be to clean the pot itself. But this is not the objectin the present instance. 
The flesh was simply to be thoroughly boiled, that it might be destroyed 
and thrown away, and there was no necessity to clean the pot for this 
purpose. And so far as the second objection is concerned, the defilement 
of sin does no doubt adhere to man, though not, as Hitzig assumes, to man 
alone. According to the Old Testament view, it extends to things as well 
(vid. Lev. xviii, 25, xxvii. 28). Thus leprosy, for example, did not pollute 
men only, but clothes and houses also. And for the same reason judg- 
ments were not restricted to men, but also fell upon cities aud lands. 
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Ges. § 75, Anm. 1), The last words of ver. 11,1 agree with 
Hitzig, Hivernick, and others, in taking as an exclamation. 
Because the pot has exhausted all the efforts made to cleanse 
it, its rust is to go into the fire. In ver. 13 Jerusalem is 
addressed, and Mt is not a genitive belonging to FNNDbA, “ on 
account of thy licentious uncleanness” (Ewald and Hitzig), 
but a predicate, “in thine uncleanness is (there lies) 7, te. 
an abomination deserving of death” (see Lev. xviii. 17 and 
xx. 14, where the fleshly sins, which are designated as zimmdh, 
are ordered to be punished with death). The cleansings which 
God had attempted, but without Jerusalem becoming clean, 
consisted in the endeavour, which preceded the Chaldean judg- 
ment of destruction, to convert the people from their sinful 
ways, partly by threats and promises communicated through 
the prophets (vid. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 15), and partly by means of 
chastisements. For 790 M3, see ch. v.13. In ver. 14 there 
is a summary of the whole, which brings the threat to a 
close. 


Vers. 15-24. Tue SIGN OF SILENT SORROW CONCERNING 
THE DesTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM.—Ver. 15. And the word 
of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 16. Son of man, behold, I 
take from thee thine eyes’ delight by a stroke, and thou shalt not 
mourn nor weep, and no tear shall come from thee. Ver. 17. 
Sigh in silence ; lamentation for the dead thou shalt not make ; 
bind thy head-attire upon thee, and put thy shoes upon thy feet, 
and do not cover thy beard, and eat not the bread of men. 
Ver. 18. And I spake to the people in the morning, and in the 
evening my wife died, and I did in the morning as I was com- 
manded. Ver. 19. Then the people said to me, Wilt thou not 
show us what this signifies to us that thou doest so? Ver. 20. 
And I said to them, The word of Jehovah has come to me, saying, 
Ver. 21. Say to the house of Israel, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Behold, I will profane my sanctuary, the pride of your strength, 
the delight of your eyes, and the desire of your soul; and your 
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sons and your daughters, whom ye have left, will fall by the 
sword. Ver. 22. Then will ye do as I have done, ye will not 
cover the beard, nor eat the bread of men; Ver. 23. And ye will 
have your head-attire upon your heads, and your shoes upon your 
feet; ye will not mourn nor weep, but will pine away in your 
iniquity, and sigh one toward another, Ver. 24. Thus will 
Ezekiel be a sign to you; as he hath done will ye do; when 
it cometh, ye will know that I the Lord am Jehovah.—From 
the statements in ver. 18, to the effect that the prophet 
spoke to the people in the morning, and then in the evening 
his wife died, and then again in the (following) morning, 
according to the command of God, he manifested no grief, and 
in answer to the inquiry of the people explained to them the 
meaning of what he did, it is evident that the word of God 
contained in this section came to him on the same day as the 
preceding one, namely, on the day of the blockade of Jern- 
salem; for what he said to the people on the morning of this 
day (ver. 18) is the prophecy contained in vers. 3-14. Imme- 
diately after He had made this revelation to him, God also 
announced to him the approaching death of his wife, together 
with the significance which this event would have to the people 
generally. The delight of the eyes (ver. 16) is his wife 
(ver. 18) 7322 by a stroke, te. by a sudden death inflicted by 
God (vid. Num. xiv. 37, xvii. 13). On the occurrence of her 
death, he is neither to allow of any loud lamentings, nor to 
manifest any sign of grief, but simply to sigh in silence. DO'ND 
Da does not stand for O°Nd Dak, but the words are both accu- 
satives. The literal rendering would be: the dead shalt thou 
not make an object of mourning, 7.e. thou shalt not have any 
mourning for the dead, as Storr (Observv. p. 19) has correctly 
explained the words. On occasions of mourning it was cus- 
tomary to uncover the head and strew ashes upon it (Isa. Ixi. 3), 
to go barefoot (2 Sam. xv. 30; Isa. xx. 2), and to cover the 
beard, that is to say, the lower part of the face as far as the nose 
(Mic. iii. 7). Ezekiel is not to do any of these things, but 
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to arrange his head-attire (988, the head-attire generally, or 
turban, vid. ver. 23 and Isa. 1xi. 3, and not specially that of the 
priests, which is called 7Y3307 8a in Ex. xxxix. 28), and to 
put on his shoes, and also to eat no mourning bread. OWI and 
does not mean panis miserorum, cibus lugentium, in which case 
DW38 would be equivalent to D328, but bread of men, ie. of 
the people, that is to say, according to the context, bread which 
the people were accustomed to send to the house of mourning 
in cases of death, to manifest their sympathy and to console 
and refresh the mourners,—a custom which gave rise in the 
course of time to that of formal funeral meals. These are not 
mentioned in the Old Testament ; but the sending of bread or 
food to the house of mourning is clearly referred to in Deut. 
xxvi, 14, Hos. ix. 4, and Jer. xvi. 7 (see also 2 Sam. iii. 35).— 
When Ezekiel thus abstained from all lamentation and outward 
sign of mourning on the death of his dearest one, the people 
conjectured that such striking conduct must have some signi- 
ficance, and asked him what it was that he intended to show 
thereby. He then announced to them the word of God (vers. 
20-24). As his dearest one, his wife, had been taken from him, 
so should its dearest object, the holy temple, be taken from the 
nation by destruction, and their children by the sword. When 
this occurred, then would they act as he was doing now; they 
would not mourn and weep, but simply in their gloomy sorrow 
sigh in silence on account of their sins, and groan one toward 
another. The profanation (bn) of the sanctuary is effected 
through its destruction (cf. ch. vii. 24). To show the magnitude 
of the loss, the worth of the temple in the eyes of the nation 
is dwelt upon in the following clauses, Oy fi3 is taken from 
Lev. xxvi. 19. The temple is called the pride of your strength, 
because Israel based its might and strength upon it as the scene 
of the gracious presence of God, living in the hope that the 
Lord would not give up His sanctuary to the heathen to be 
destroyed, but would defend the temple, and therewith Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants also (cf. Jer. vii. 4). D3W53 iT, 
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the desire or longing of the soul (from bon, in Arabic, destderio 
ferri ad aliquam rem). The sons and daughters of the people 
are the relatives and countrymen whom the exiles had been 
obliged to leave behind in Canaan.—The explanation of this 
lamentation and mourning on account of the destruction of the 
sanctuary and death of their relations, is to be found in the 
antithesis: “v3 DNA, ye will pine or languish away in your 
iniquities (compare ch. iv. 17 and Lev. xxvi. 39). Conse- 
quently we have not to imagine either “stolid indifference ” 
(Eichhorn and Hitzig), or “stolid impenitence” (Ewald), but 
overwhelming grief, for which there were no tears, no lamenta- 
tion, but only deep inward sighing on account of the sins which 
had occasioned so terrible a calamity. 073, lit. to utter a deep 
growl, like the bears (Isa. lix. 11); here to sigh or utter a deep 
groan. “One toward another,” ¢.e. manifesting the grief to 
one another by deep sighs; not “full of murmuring and seek- 
ing the sin which occasioned the calamity in others rather than 
in themselves,” as Hitzig supposes. The latter exposition is 
entirely at variance with the context. This grief, which con- 
sumes the bodily strength, leads to a clear perception of the 
sin, and also to true repentance, and through penitence and 
atonement to regeneration and newness of life. And thus will 
they attain to a knowledge of the Lord through the catastrophe 
which bursts upon them (cf. Lev. xxvi. 40sqq.). For maid, a 
sign, see the comm. on Ex. iv. 21. 


Vers. 25-27. SEQUEL OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
TO THE PROPHET HIMSELF.—Ver. 25. And thou, son of man, 
behold, in the day when I take from them their might, their 
glorious joy, the delight of their eyes and the desire of their soul, 
their sons and their daughters, Ver. 26. In that day will a 
Jugitive come to thee, to tell it to thine ears. Ver. 27. In 
that day will thy mouth be opened with the fugitive, and thou 
wilt speak, and no longer be mute; and thus shalt thou be a 
sign to them that they may know that I am Jehovah.—As 
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the destruction of Jerusalem would exert a powerful influence 
upon the future history of the exiles on the Chaboras, and 
be followed by most important results, so was it also to be a 
turning-point for the prophet himself in the execution of his 
calling. Hivernick has thus correctly explained the connection 
between these closing verses and what precedes, as indicated by 
MAN) in ver. 25. As Ezekiel up to this time was to speak to 
the people only when the Lord gave him a word for them, and 
at other times was to remain silent and dumb (ch. iii. 26 and 
27); from the day on which a messenger should come to bring 
him the tidings of the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, 
he was to open his mouth, and not continue dumb any longer. 
The execution of this word of God is related in ch. xxxiii. 21, 22. 
The words, “when I take from them their strength,” etc., are 
to be understood in accordance with ver. 21. Consequently 
owe is the sanctuary, which was taken from the Israelites 
through the destruction of Jerusalem. The predicates which 
follow down to DWE] NYO refer to the temple (cf. ver. 21). 
we) xv, an object toward which the soul lifts itself up 
(x2), i.e. for which it cherishes a desire or longing; hence 
synonymous with WB3 bong in ver. 21. The sons and daughters 
are attached dovyder@s. NIN DB (in that day), in ver. 26, 
which resumes the words ‘v1 °nnp O12 (in the day when I take, 
ete.) in ver. 25, is not the day of the destruction of the temple, 
but generally the time of this event, or more precisely, the day 
on which the tidings would reach the prophet. mPsn, with the 
generic article, a fugitive (vid. Gen. xiv. 13). DuN8 rayawind, to 
cause the ears to hear (it), z.e. to relate it, namely to the bodily 
ears of the prophet, whereas he had already heard it in spirit 
from God. myovin, a verbal noun, used instead of the infini- 
tive Hiphil. EDEN, with the escaped one, ie. at the same 
time “ with the mouth of the fugitive” (Hitzig). ® expresses 
association, or so far as the fact is concerned, simultaneousness. 
The words, “then wilt thou speak, and no longer be dumb,” do 
not imply that it was only from that time forward that Ezekiel 
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was to keep silence, but point back to ch. ili. 26 and 27, where 
silence is imposed upon him, with the exceptions mentioned 
there, from the very commencement of his ministry; and in 
comparison with that passage, simply involve implicite the 
thought that the silence imposed upon him then was to be 
observed in the strictest manner from the present time until 
the receipt of the intelligence of the fall of Jerusalem, when 
his mouth would be opened once more. Through the “ words 
of God” that were given to His prophet (ch. iv.—xxiv.), the 
Lord had now said to the people of Israel all that He had to 
say concerning the approaching catastrophe for them to con- 
sider and lay to heart, that they might be brought to acknow- 
ledge their sin, and turn with sorrow and repentance to their 
God. Therefore was Ezekiel from this time forward to keep 
perfect silence toward Israel, and to let God the Lord speak 
by His acts and the execution of His threatening words. It 
was not till after the judgment had commenced that his mouth 
was to be opened again for still further announcements (vid. 
ch. xxxiii. 22).—Ezekiel was thereby to become a sign to the 
Israelites. These words have a somewhat different meaning in 
ver. 27 from that which they have in ver. 24. There, Ezekiel, 
by the way in which he behaved at the death of his wife, was 
to be a sign to the people of the manner in which they were to 
act when the judgment should fall upon Jerusalem; whereas 
here (ver. 27), nine refers to the whole of the ministry of the 
prophet, his silence hitherto, and that which he was still to 
observe, as well as his future words. Through both of these 
he was to exhibit himself to his countrymen as a man whose 
silence, speech, and action were alike marvellous and full of 
meaning to them, and all designed to lead them to the know- 
ledge of the Lord, the God of their salvation. 
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Cuap. XXV.-XXXII—PREDICTIONS OF JUDGMENT 
UPON THE HEATHEN NATIONS, 


While the prophet’s mouth was to he mute to Israel, the 
Lord directed him to speak against the heathen nations, and to 
foretell to them the judgment of destruction, that they might 
not be lifted up by the fall of the people and kingdom of God, 
but might recognise in the judgment upon Israel a work of the 
omnipotence and righteousness of the Lord, the Judge of the 
whole earth. There are seven heathen nations whose destruc- 
tion Ezekiel foretells in this section of his book, viz. (1) Ammon; 
(2) Moab; (3) Edom; (4) the Philistines (ch. xxv.); (5) Tyre, 
(6) Sidon (ch. xxvi—xxviii.) ; and (7) Egypt (ch. xxix.—xxxii.). 
These prophecies are divided into thirteen words of God by the 
introductory formula, “The word of Jehovah came to me,” the 
atterances against Ammon, Moab, Edom, and the Philistines, 
being all comprehended in one word of God; whereas there are 
four separate words of God directed against Tyre, one against 
Sidon, and seven against Egypt. In the seven nations and 
the seven words of God directed against Egypt we cannot fail 
to discover an allusion to the symbolical significance of the 
number. Sidon, which had lost its. commanding position and 
become dependent upon Tyre long before the time of Ezekiel, 
is evidently selected for a special word of God only for the 
purpose of making up the number seven. And in order to 
make it the more apparent that the number has been chosen 
on account of its significance, Ezekiel divides his announcement 
of the judgment upon the seventh people into seven words of 
God. On the basis of Gen. i., seven is the number denoting 
the completion of the works of God. When, therefore, Ezekiel 
selects seven nations and utters seven words of God concerning 
the principal nation, namely Egypt, he evidently intends to 
indicate thereby that the judgment predicted will be executed 
and completed upon the heathen world and its peoples through 
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the word and acts of God.—The predictions of judgment upon 
these seven heathen nations are divisible, accordingly, into two 
groups. Ammon, Moab, Edom, Philistia, Tyre, and Sidon 
form one group, while the second treats of Egypt alone. This 
is certainly the way in which the cycle of these prophecies is 
to be divided rather than the plan ordinarily adopted, according 
to which the nations included in ch. xxv., as representatives of 
the one phase of the world-power, are placed in contrast with 
the other phase of heathenism represented by Tyre, Sidon, and 
Egypt. The latter is the opinion entertained by Havernick, 
for example, with regard to the “beautiful and symmetrical 
arrangement” of these prophecies. “First of all,” says he, 
“the prophet shows in one series of nations how the idea of the 
judgment of God was realized in the case of those nations 
which rose up in direct and open hostility to the theocracy, 
and thereby represented the might of heathenism as turned 
away from God and engaged in downright rebellion against Him 
(ch. xxv.). The prophecies concerning Tyre and Sidon con- 
template heathenism in a second aspect (ch. xxvi.—xxviii.). In 
Tyre we have an exhibition of pride or carnal security, which 
looks away from God, and plunges deeper and deeper into the 
sin and worthlessness of the natural life. Both aspects are 
then finally combined in Egypt, that ancient foe of the cove- 
nant nation, which had grown into a world-power, and while 
displaying in this capacity unbending arrogance and pride, was 
now, like all the rest, abont to be hurled down from the summit 
of its ancient glory into a bottomless deep.” But this inter- 
pretation is, in more than one respect, manifestly at variance 
with the substance of the prophecies. This applies, in the first 
place, to the antithesis which is said to exist between the nations 
threatened in ch. xxv. on the one hand, and Tyre and Sidon 
on the other. In the case of Ammon, Moab, Edom, and the 
Philistines, for example, the sins mentioned as those for which 
they would be overthrown by the judgment are their malicious 
delight at the fall of Israel, and their revengeful, hostile beha- 
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viour towards the covenant nation (ch. xxv. 3, 8, 12, 15). 
And in the same way, according to ch. xxvi. 2, Tyre had 
involved itself in guilt by giving utterance to its delight at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which inspired the hope that every- 
thing would now flow into its own store. On the other hand, 
nothing is said in the case of Pharaoh and Egypt about mali- 
cious pleasure, or hostility, or enmity towards Israel or the 
kingdom of God; but Pharaoh has rendered himself guilty by 
saying: the Nile is mine, J have made it for myself; and by the 
fact that Egypt had become a staff of reed to the house of Israel, 
which broke when they sought to lean upon it (ch. xxix. 3, 6, 7). 
According to these obvious explanations, Ezekiel reckoned Tyre 
and Sidon among the nations that were inimically disposed 
towards Israel, even though the hostile attitude of the Phoeni- 
cians was dictated by different motives from those of Edom 
and the other nations mentioned in ch. xxv.; and the heathen 
nations are arranged in two groups, and not in three. This is 
established beyond all doubt, when we observe that each of these 
two groups terminates with a promise for Israel. To the threat 
of judgment uttered against Sidon there is appended the pro- 
mise: and there shall be no more for Israel a malicious briar 
and smarting thorn from all that are round about them who 
despise them; and when the Lord shall gather Israel from its 
dispersion, then will He cause it to dwell safely and prosper- 
ously in His land, inasmuch as He will execute judgment upon 
all round about them who despise them (ch. xxviii. 24-26). 
And the prediction of judgment upon Egypt in the last pro- 
phecy uttered concerning this land, in the twenty-seventh year 
of the captivity (ch. xxix. 17), closes in a similar manner, witb 
the promise that at the time when the Lord gives Egypt as 
spoil to the king of Babylon, He will cause a horn to grow to 
the house of Israel (ch. xxix. 21). The fact that these two 
prophecies correspond to each other would not have been over- 
looked by the commentators if the prophecy concerning Egypt, 
which was really the last in order of time, had been placed in 
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its proper chronological position in the book of Ezekiel, namely, 
at the close of the words of God directed against that land. 

The date of the great mass of these prophecies falls within 
the period of the last siege of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, that 
is to say, in the interval between ch. xxiv. and ch. xxxili., as 
the chronological data in the headings plainly affirm. The first 
word concerning Tyre is from the eleventh year of the captivity 
of Jehoiachin (ch. xxvi. 1). Of the prophecies against Egypt, 
the one in ch. xxix. 1-16 dates from the tenth month of the 
tenth year; that in ch. xxx. 20-26, from the first month of the 
eleventh year; that in ch. xxxi., from the third month of the 
same year; the two in ch. xxxii. 1 sqq. and 17 sqq., from the 
twelfth month of the twelfth year; and lastly, the brief utter- 
ance in ch. xxix. 17-21, from the twenty-seventh year of the 
captivity. There are no chronological data attached to the 
others. But the short, threatening words against the Am- 
monites, Moabites, Edomites, and Philistines in ch. xxv. belong 
to the time immediately succeeding the fall of Jerusalem, since 
they presuppose its having occurred. The second and third 
utterances concerning Tyre in ch. xxvil. and ch. xxviii. 1-19, 
as well as that concerning Sidon in ch. xxviii. 20 sqq., are closely 
connected, so far as their contents are concerned, with the first 
word of God against Tyre belonging to the eleventh year of 
the captivity. And lastly, the threatening word concerning 
Egypt in ch. xxx. 1-19, to which no definite chronological 
data are attached, appears to stand nearer in point of time to 
ch. xxix. 1-16 than to ch. xxix. 17-21.—Consequently the 
arrangement is based upon the subject-matter of the prophecies, 
and the chronological sequence is kept subordinate to this, or 
rather to the comparative importance of the several nations in 
relation to the theocracy. 

These prophecies evidently rest upon the predictions of 
the earlier prophets against the same nations, so far as their 
contents are concerned; and in the threats directed against 
Tyre and Egypt, more especially, many of the thoughts con- 
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tained in the prophecies of Isaiah (Isa. xxiii. and xix.) are 
reproduced and expanded. But notwithstanding this resting 
upon the utterances of earlier prophets, Ezekiel’s prophecy 
against the heathen nations is distinguished in a characteristic 
manner from that of the other prophets, by the fact that he 
does not say a word about the prospect of these nations being 
ultimately pardoned, or of the remnant of them being converted 
to the Lord, but stops with the announcement of the utter 
destruction of the earthly and temporal condition of all these 
kingdoms and nations. The prophecy concerning Egypt in 
ch. xxix. 13~—16, to the effect that after forty years of chastise- 
ment God will turn its captivity, and gather it together again, 
is only an apparent and not a real exception to this; for this 
turning of the judgment is not to bring about a restoration of 
Egypt to its former might and greatness or its glorification in 
the future; but, according to vers. 14 sqq., is simply to restore 
a lowly and impotent kingdom, which will offer no inducement 
to Israel to rely upon its strength. Through this promise, 
therefore, the threat of complete destruction is only somewhat 
modified, but by no means withdrawn. The only thing which 
Ezekiel positively holds out to view before the seven heathen 
nations is, that in consequence of the judgment falling upon them, 
they will learn that Godis Jehovah, or the Lord. This formula 
regularly returns in the case of all the nations (wd. ch. xxv. 5, 
7, 11,17, xxvi. 6, xxviii. 22, 23, xxix. 6, 9, xxx. 8, 19, 25, 26, 
xxxli. 15); and we might take it to mean, that through the 
judgment of their destruction in a temporal respect, these 
nations will come to the knowledge of the God of salvation. 
And with this interpretation it would contain a slight allusion 
to the salvation, which will flourish in consequence of and after 
the judgment, in the case of those who have escaped destruc- 
tion. If, however, we consider, on the one hand, that in the 
case of Edom (ch. xxv. 14) the formula takes a harsher form, 
namely, not that they shall know Jehovah, but that they shall 
experience His vengeance; and, on the other hand, that the 
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mighty Tyre is repeatedly threatened with destruction, even 
eternal extinction (ch. xxvi. 20, 21, xxvii. 36, xxviii. 19), and 
that the whole cycle of these prophecies closes with a funeral- 
dirge on the descent of all the heathen nations into Sheol 
(ch. xxxii. 17-32),—-we shall see that the formula in question 
cannot be taken in the sense indicated above, as Kliefoth main- 
tains, but must be understood as signifying that these nations 
will discern in their destruction the punitive righteousness of 
God, so that it presents no prospect of future salvation, but 
simply increases the force of the threat. There is nothing in 
this distinction, however, to establish a discrepancy between 
Ezekiel and the earlier prophets; for Ezekiel simply fixes his 
eye upon the judgment, which will fall upon the heathen 
nations, partly on account of their hostile attitude towards the 
kingdom of God, and partly on account of their deification of 
their own might, and is silent as to the salvation which will 
accrue even to them out of the judgment itself, but without in 
the least degree denying it. The reason for his doing this is 
not that the contemplation of the particular features, which 
form the details of the immediate fulfilment, has led him to 
avert, his eye from the more comprehensive survey of the entire 
future ;* but that the proclamation of the spread of salvation 
among the heathen lay outside the limits of the calling which 
he had received from the Spirit of God. The prophetic mis- 
sion of Ezekiel was restricted to the remnant of the covenant 
nation, which was carried into exile, and scattered among the 
heathen, To this remnant he was to foretell the destruction 


} Drechsler (in his commentary on Isa. xxiii.) has given the following 
explanation of the distinction to be observed between the prophecies of 
Isaiah and those of Ezekiel concerning Tyre,—namely, that in the case of 
Isaiah the spirit of prophecy invests its utterances with the character of 
totality, in accordance with the position assigned to this prophet at the 
entrance upon a new era of the world, embracing the entire future even 
to the remotest times, and sketching with grand simplicity the ground- 
plan and outline of the whole; whereas in the case of the later prophets, 
such as Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who were living in the midst of the historical 
execution, the survey of the whole gives place to the contemplation of 
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of the kingdom of Judah, and after the occurrence of that 
catastrophe the preservation and eventual restoration of the 
kingdom of God in a renewed and glorified form. With this 
commission, which he had received from the Lord, there was 
associated, it is true, the announcement of judgment upon the 
heathen, inasmuch as such an announcement was well fitted to 
preserve from despair the Israelites, who were pining under the 
oppression of the heathen, and to revive the hope of the fulfil- 
ment of the promise held out before the penitent of their future 
redemption from their state of misery and restoration to the 
position of the people of. God. But this would not apply to 
the prophecies of the reception of the heathen into the renovated 
kingdom of God, as they contained no special element of con- 
solation to the covenant people in their depression. 

In connection with this we have the equally striking circum- 
stance, that Ezekiel does not mention Babylon among the 
heathen nations. This may also be explained, not merely from 
the predominance of the idea of the judgment upon Israel and 
Jerusalem, which the Chaldeans were to execute as “ righteous 
men” (ch. xxiii. 45), so that they only came before him as 
such righteous men, and not as a world-power also (Kliefoth), 
but chiefly from the fact that, for the reason described above, 
Ezekiel’s prophecy of the judgment upon the heathen is re- 
stricted to those nations which had hitherto cherished and 
displayed either enmity or false friendship toward Israel, and 
the Chaldeans were not then reckoned among the number.— 
For the further development of the prophecy concerning the 
future of the whole heathen world, the Lord had called the 
particular features belonging to the details of the immediate fulfilment. 
But this explanation is not satisfactory, inasmuch as Jeremiah, notwith- 
standing the fact that he lived in the midst of the execution of the judg- 
ment, foretold the turning of judgment into salvation at least in the case 
of some of the heathen nations. For example, in ch. xlviij. 47 he prophesies 
to the Moabites, and in ch. xlix. 6 to the Ammonites, that in the future 
time Jehovah will turn their captivity; and in ch. xlvi. 26 he says, con- 


cerning Egypt, that after the judgment it will be inhabited as in the days 
of old. 
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prophet Daniel at the same time as Ezekiel, and assigned him 
his post at the seat of the existing heathen imperial power. 


CHAP. XXV. AGAINST AMMON, MOAB, EDOM, AND THE 
PHILISTINES. 


The prophecies, comprehended in the heading (ver. 1) in one 
“word of the Lord,” against Ammon (vers. 1-7), Moab (vers. 
8-11), Edom (vers. 12-14), and the Philistines (vers. 15-17), 
those four border-nations of Israel, are very concise, the judg- 
ment of destruction being foretold to them, in a few forcible 
lines, partly on account of their scorn at the fall of the people 
and kingdom of God, and partly because of actual hostility 
manifested toward them. The date of these utterances is not 
given in the heading; but in vers. 3, 6, and 8 the destruction 
of Jerusalem is presupposed as having already occurred, so 
that they cannot have been delivered till after this catastrophe. 


Vers. 1-7. Acainst THE AMMONITES.—Ver. 1. And the 
word of Jehovah eame to me, saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, direct 
thy face towards the sons of Ammon, and prophesy against them, 
Ver. 3. And say to the sons of Ammon, Hear ye the word of 
the Lord Jehovah! Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Because thou 
sayest, Aha! concerning my sanctuary, that it is profaned; and 
concerning the land of Israel, that tt is laid waste ; and concern- 
ing the house of Judah, that they have gone into captivity ; 
Ver. 4. Therefore, behold, I will give thee to the sons of the east 
for a possession, that they may pitch their tent-villages in thee, 
and erect their dwellings in thee’; they shall eat thy fruits, and 
they shall drink thy milk. Ver. 5. And Rabbah will I make 
a camel-ground, and the sons of Ammon a resting-place for 
flocks ; and ye shall know that I am Jehovah. Ver. 6. For thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, Because thou hast clapped thy hand, and 
stamped with thy foot, and hast rejoiced tn soul with all thy con- 
tempt concerning the house of Israel, Ver. 7. Therefore, behold, I 
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will stretch out my hand against thee, and give thee to the nations for 
booty, and cut thee off from the peoples, and exterminate thee from the 
lands ; I will destroy thee, that thou mayst learn that Iam Jehovah. 
—In ch. xxi. 28 sqq., when predicting the expedition of Nebu- 
chadnezzar against Jernsalem, Ezekiel had already foretold the 
destruction of the Ammonites, so that these verses are simply a 
resumption and confirmation of the earlier prophecy. In the 
passage referred to, Ezekiel, like Zephaniah before him (Zeph. 
ii. 8, 10), mentions their reviling of the people of God as the 
sin for which they are to be punished with destruction. This 
reviling, in which their hatred of the divine calling of Israel 
found vent, was the radical sin of Ammon. On the occasion 
of Judah’s fall, it rose even to contemptuous and malicious joy 
at the profanation of the sanctuary of Jehovah by the destruc- 
tion of the temple (a comparison with ch. xxiv. 21 will show 
that this is the sense in which 5n) is to be understood), at the 
devastation of the land of Israel, and at the captivity of Judah, 
—in other words, at the destruction of the religious and political 
existence of Israel as the people of God. The profanation of 
the sanctuary is mentioned first, to intimate that the hostility 
to Israel, manifested by the Ammonites on every occasion that 
presented itself (for proofs, see the comm. on Zeph. ii. 8), had 
its roots not so much in national antipathies, as in antagonism 
to the sacred calling of Israel. As a punishment for this, they 
are not only to lose their land (vers. 4 and 5), but to be cut off 
from the number of the nations (vers. 6 and 7). The Lord 
will give up their land, with its productions, for a possession to 
the sons of the east, z.¢., according to Gen. xxv. 13-18, to the 
Arabs, the Bedouins (for D1? ‘23, see the comm. on Judg. vi. 3 
and Job i. 3). The Piel 138, although only occurring here, is 
not to be rejected as critically suspicious, and to be changed 
into Kal, as Hitzig proposes. The Kal would be unsuitable, 
because the subject of the sentence can only be D7) ‘23, and 
not DUNINY; and 3% in the Kal has an intransitive sense. 
For nid, tent-villages of nomads, see the comm. on Gen. 
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prophet Daniel at the same time as Ezekiel, and assigned him 
his post at the seat of the existing heathen imperial power. 


CHAP. XXV,. AGAINST AMMON, MOAB, EDOM, AND THE 
PHILISTINES. 


The prophecies, comprehended in the heading (ver. 1) in one 
“word of the Lord,” against Ammon (vers. 1-7), Moab (vers. 
8-11), Edom (vers. 12-14), and the Philistines (vers. 15-17), 
those four border-nations of Israel, are very concise, the judg- 
ment of destruction being foretold to them, in a few forcible 
lines, partly on account of their scorn at the fall of the people 
and kingdom of God, and partly because of actual hostility 
manifested toward them. The date of these utterances is not 
given in the heading; but in vers. 3, 6, and 8 the destruction 
of Jerusalem is presupposed as having already occurred, so 
that they cannot have been delivered till after this catastrophe. 


Vers. 1-7. Acainst THE AmMMonttEs.—Ver. 1. And the 
word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, direct 
thy face towards the sons of Aminon, and prophesy against them, 
Ver. 3. And say to the sons of Ammon, Hear ye the word of 
the Lord Jehovah! Thus saith the Lord Jchovah, Because thou 
sayest, Aha! concerning my sanctuary, that it is profaned ; and 
concerning the land of Israel, that tt is laid wasie ; and concern- 
ing the house of Judah, that they have gone into captivity ; 
Ver. 4. Therefore, behold, I will give thee to the sons of the east 
for @ possession, that they may pitch their tent-villages in thee, 
and erect their dwellings in thee; they shall eat thy fruits, and 
they shall drink thy milk, Ver. 5. And Rabbah will I make 
a camel-ground, and the sons of Ammon a resting-place for 
Socks ; and ye shall know that Iam Jehovah. Ver. 6. For thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, Because thou hast clapped thy hand, and 
stamped with thy foot, and hast rejoiced in soul with all thy con- 
tempt concerning the house of Israel, Ver. 7. Therefore, behold, I 
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will stretch out my hand against thee, and give thee to the nations for 
booty, and cut thee off from the peoples, and exterminate thee from the 
lands ; I will destroy thee, that thou mayst learn that I am Jehovah. 
—In ch. xxi. 28 sqq., when predicting the expedition of Nebu- 
chadnezzar against Jerusalem, Ezekiel had already foretold the 
destruction of the Ammonites, so that these verses are simply 2 
resumption and confirmation of the earlier prophecy. In the 
passage referred to, Ezekiel, like Zephaniah before him (Zeph. 
ii. 8, 10), mentions their reviling of tle people of God as the 
sin for which they are to be punished with destruction. This 
reviling, in which their hatred of the divine calling of Israel 
found vent, was the radical sin of Ammon. On the occasion 
of Judah’s fall, it rose even to contemptuous and malicious joy 
at the profanation of the sanctuary of Jehovah by the destruc- 
tion of the temple (a comparison with ch. xxiv. 21 will show 
that this is the sense in which bm) is to be understood), at the 
devastation of the land of Israel, and at the captivity of Judah, 
—in other words, at the destruction of the religious and political 
existence of Israel as the people of God. The profanation of 
the sanctuary is mentioned first, to intimate that the hostility 
to Israel, manifested by the Ammonites on every occasion that 
presented itself (for proofs, see the comm. on Zeph. ii. 8), had 
its roots not so much in national antipathies, as in antagonism 
to the sacred calling of Israel. As a punishment for this, they 
are not only to lose their land (vers. 4 and 5), but to be cut off 
from the number of the nations (vers. 6 and 7). The Lord 
will give up their land, with its productions, for a possession to 
the sons of the east, i.e., according to Gen. xxv. 13-18, to the 
Arabs, the Bedouins (for D7? ‘23, see the comm. on Judg. vi. 3 
and Job i. 3). The Péel 328%, although only occurring here, is 
not to be rejected as critically suspicious, and to be changed 
into Kal, as Hitzig proposes. The Kal would be unsuitable, 
because the subject of the sentence can only be 573) ‘33, and 
not OPnIvD; and 2% in the Kal has an intransitive sense. 
For niv, tent-villages of nomads, see the comm. on Gen. 
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xxv. 16, 0°3¥%, dwellings, are the separate tents of the 
shepherds. In the last clauses of ver. 4, 18) is repeated for the 
sake of emphasis; and Hitzig’s opinion, that the first 72! corre- 
sponds to the subject in the clause 23a", the second to that 
in 121, is to be rejected as a marvellous flight of imagination, 
which approaches absurdity in the assertion that /I87 "8 
signifies the folds, i.e. the animals, of the land. Along with 
the fruit of the land, ze. the produce of the soil, milk is also 
mentioned as a production of pastoral life, and the principal 
food of nomads. On the wealth of the Ammonites in flocks 
and herds, see Judg. vi. 5. The words are addressed to 
Ammon, as a Jand or kingdom, and hence the feminine suffix. 
The capital will also share the fate of the land. Rabbah (see 
the comm. on Deut. iii. 11) will become a camel-ground, a 
waste spot where camels lie down and feed. This has been 
almost literally fulfilled. The ruins of Ammén are deserted by 
men, and Seetzen found Arabs with their camels not far off 
(vid. von Raumer, Palestine, p. 268). In the parallel clause, the 
sons of Ammon, 2.e. the Ammonites, are mentioned instead of 
their land.—In vers. 6 and 7, the Lord announces to the 
nation of the Ammonites the destruction that awaits them, and 
reiterates with still stronger emphasis the sin which occasioned 
it, namely, the malicious delight they had manifested at Israel’s 
fall. JONv-522 is strengthened by W523: with all thy contempt 
in the soul, ze. with all the contempt which thy soul could 
cherish. In ver. 7 the da. dey. 339 occasions some difficulty. 
The Keri has substituted 129, for booty to the nations (cf. ch. 
xxvi. 5); and all the ancient versions have adopted this. Con- 
sequently 13 might be a copyist’s error for 12; and in support 
of this the circumstance might be adduced, that in ch. xlvii. 18, 
where 7} stands for M!, we have unquestionably a substitution 
of 1 for}. But if the Chetib 13 be correct, the word is to be 
explained—as it has been by Benfey (Die Montasnamen, p. 194) 
and Gildemeister (in Lassen’s Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, iv. 1, p. 218 sqq.)—from the Sanscrit dhdga, 
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pars, portio, and has passed into the Semitic languages from 
the Aryan, like the Syriac lag esca, which P, Boetticher 


(Horae aram. p. 21) has correctly traced to the Sanscrit bhaj, 
coquere.—The executors of the judgment are not named; for 
the threat that God will give up the land of the Ammonites to 
the Bedouins for their possession, does not imply that they are 
to exterminate the Ammonites. On the contrary, a comparison 
of this passage with Amos i. 18-15 and Jer. xlix. 1-5, where 
the Ammonites are threatened not only with the devastation of 
their land, but also with transportation into exile, will show 
that the Chaldeans are to be thought of as executing the 
judgment. (See the comm. on ver. 11.) 


Vers. 8-11. Acatnst THE Moanrtes.—Ver. 8. Thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah, Because Moab, like Seir, saith, Behold, like 
all other nations is the house of Judah: Ver. 9. Therefore, 
behold, I will open the shoulder of Moab from the cities, from its 
cities even to the last, the ornament of the land, Beth-hayeshimoth, 
Baal-meon, and as far as Kiryathaim, Ver. 10. To the sons of 
the east, together with the sons of Ammon, and will give tt for a 
possession, that the sons of Ammon may no more be remem- 
bered among the nations. Ver. 11. Upon Moab will I execute 
judgments ; and they shall learn that I am Jehovah.—Moab has 
become guilty of the same sin against Judah, the people of 
God, as Ammon, namely, of misunderstanding and despising 
the divine election of Israel. Ammon gave expression to this, 
when Judah was overthrown, in the malicious assertion that 
the house of Judah was like all the heathen nations,—that 
is to say, had no pre-eminence over them, and shared the same 
fate as they. There is something remarkable in the allusion to 
Seir, ie. Edom, in connection with Moab, inasmuch as no 
reference is made to it in the threat contained in vers. 9-11; 
and in vers. 12, 13, there follows a separate prediction con- 
cerning Edom. Hitzig therefore proposes to follow the example 
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of the LXX., and erase it from the text as a gloss, but without 
being able in the smallest degree to show in what way it is 
probable that such a gloss could have found admission into an 
obviously unsuitable place. Seir is mentioned along with 
Moab to mark the feeling expressed in the words of Moab as 
springing, like the enmity of Edom towards Israel, from hatred 
and envy of the spiritual birthright of Israel, i.e. of its peculiar 
prerogatives in sacred history. As a punishment for this, Moab 
was to be given up, like Ammon, to the Bedouins for their 
possession, and the people of the Moabites were to disappear 
from the number of the nations. Vers. 9 and 10 form one 
period, D7? "20 in ver. 10 being governed by 48 in ver. 9. 
The shoulder of Moab is the side of the Moabitish land. In 
the application of the word 403 to lands or provinces, regard is 
had to the position of the shoulder in relation to the whole 
body, but without reference to the elevation of the district. 
We find an analogy to this in the use of 43 in connection with 
the sides of a building. In ‘ DM YAN, the 72 cannot be taken, 
in a privative sense, for nio; for neither the article D"Y4, nor 
the more emphatic W¥p9 yd, allows this; but {2 indicates the 
direction, “from the cities onwards,” “from its cities onwards, 
reckoning to the very last,”—that is to say, in its whole extent. 
yp, as in Isa. lvi. 11, Gen. xix. 4, ete. This tract of land is 
first of all designated as a glorious land, with reference to its 
worth as a possession on account of the excellence of its soil 
for the rearing of cattle (see the comm. on Num. xxxii. 4), and 
then defined with geographical minuteness by the introduction 
of the names of some of its cities. Beth-Hayeshimoth, ie. 
house of wastes (see the comm. on Num. xxii. 1), has probably 
been preserved in the ruins of Suaime, which F. de Saulcy 
discovered on the north-eastern border of the Dead Sea, a little 
farther inland (vid. Voyage en terre sainie, Paris 1865, t. i. 
p- 315). Baal-Meon,—when written fully, Beth-Baal-Meon 
(Josh. xiii. 17),—contracted into Beth-Meon in Jer. xlviii. 23, 
is to be sought for to the south-east of this, in the ruins of 
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Myun, three-quarters of an hour’s journey to the south of 
Heshbon (see the comm. on Num. xxxii. 38). Kiryathain 
was still farther south, probably on the site of the ruins of¢ El 
Teym (see the comm. on Gen. xiv. 5 and Num. xxxii. 37). 
The Chetib nonmp is based upon the form Op, a secondary 
form of D°0"D, like #07,a secondary form of 'N5, in 2 Kings 
vi. 13. The cities named were situated to the north of the 
Arnon, in that portion of the Moabitish land which had been 
taken from the Moabites by the Amorites before the entrance 
of the Israelites into Canaan (Num. xxi. 13, 26), and was 
given to the tribe of Reuben for its inheritance after the defeat 
of the Amoritish kings by the Israelites; and then, still later, 
when the tribes beyond the Jordan were carried into captivity 
by the Assyrians, came into the possession of the Moabites 
again, as is evident from Isa. xv. and xvi., and Jer. xlviii. 1, 23, 
where these cities are mentioned once more among the cities of 
the Moabites. This will explain not only the naming of this 
particular district of the Moabitish country, but the definition, 
“from its cities.” For the fact upon which the stress is laid 
in the passage before us is, that the land in question rightfully 
belonged to the Israelites, according to Num. xxxii. 37, 38, 
xxxili, 49, Josh. xii. 2, 3, xiii. 20, 21, and that it was there- 
fore unlawfully usurped by the Moabites after the deportation 
of the trans-Jordanic tribes; and the thought is this, that the 
judgment would burst upon Moab from this land and these 
cities, and they would thereby be destroyed (Hiavernick and 
Kliefoth). fy by, not “over the sons of Ammon,” but “in 
addition to the sons of Ammon.” They, that is to say, their 
land, had already been promised to the sons of the east (ver. 4). 
In addition to this, they are now to receive Moab for their 
possession (Hitzig and Kliefoth), Thus will the Lord execute 
judgments upon Moab. Ver. 11 sums up what is affirmed 
“concerning Moab in vers. 9 and 10, in the one idea of the 
judgments of God upon this people.—The execution of these 
judgments commenced with the subjugation of the Ammonites 
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and Moabites by Nebuchadnezzar, five years after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (vid. Josephus, Anit. x. 9. 7, and M. von 
Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs, etc, p. 215). Nevertheless the 
Ammonites continued to exist as a nation for a long time after 
the captivity, so that Judas the Maccabaean waged war against 
them (1 Mace. v. 6, 30-43); and even Justin Martyr speaks 
of "Apupamray viv word AHOos (Dial. Tryph. p. 272).—But 
Origen includes their land in the general name of Arabia (lib. i. 
in Job). The name of the Moabites appears to have become 
extinct at a mnch earlier period. After the captivity, it is 
only in Ezra ix. 1, Neh. xiii. 1, and Dan. xi. 41, that we find 
any notice of them as a people. Their land is mentioned by 
Josephus in the Anfig. xiii. 14. 2, and xv. 4, and in the Bell. 
Jud. iii. 3. 3.—A further fulfilment by the Messianic judgment, 
which is referred to in Zeph. ii. 10, is not indicated in these 
words of Ezekiel; but judging from the prophecy concerning 
the Edomites (see the comm. on ver. 14), it is not to be 
excluded. 


Vers. 12-14, AcainsT THE EpomitEs.—Ver. 12. Thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah, Because Edom acteth revengefully towards 
the house of Judah, and hath been very guilty in avenging itself 
upon them, Ver. 13. Therefore, thus saith the Lord Jehovah, T 
will stretch out my hand over Edom, and cut off man and beast 
from it, and make tt a desert from Teman, and unto Dedan 
they shall fall by the sword. Ver. 14. And I will inflict 
my vengeance upon Edom by the hand of my people Israel, 
that they may do to Edom according to my anger and ny 
wrath ; and they shall experience my vengeance, is the saying 
of the Lord Jehovah.— Whilst the Ammonites and the Moabites 
are charged with nothing more than malicious pleasure at the 
fall of Israel, and disregard of its divine calling, the Edomites 
are reproached with revengeful acts of hostility towards the 
house of Judah, and threatened with extermination in con- 
sequence. The nity, doing or acting of Edom, is more pre- 
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cisely defined as ‘l) DiP3, i.e. as consisting in the taking of 
vengeance, and designated as very guilty, DiVN DUN, mby, 
followed by 2 with an infinitive, asin ch. xvii. 17. Edom had 
sought every opportunity of acting thus revengefully towards 
Israel (vid. Obad. vers. 11 sqq.; Amos i. 11), so that in 
ch. xxxv. 5 Ezekiel speaks of the “eternal enmity” of Edom 
against Israel. For this reason we must not restrict the 
reproach in ver. 12 to particular outbreaks of this revenge at 
the time of the devastation and destruction of Judah by the 
Chaldeans, of which the Psalmist complains in Ps. cxxxvii., and 
for which he invokes the vengeance of God upon Edom. Man 
and beast are to be cut off from Edom in consequence, and the 
land to become a desert from Teman to Dedan. These names 
denote not cities, but districts. Teman is the southern portion 
of Idumaea (see the comm. on Amos i. 12); and Dedan is 
therefore the northern district. Dedan is probably not the 
Cushite tribe mentioned in Gen. x. 7, but the tribe of the same 
name which sprang from the sons of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gen. xxv. 3), and which is also mentioned in Jer. xlix. 8 in 
connection with Edom. 37 has 7 local with Seghol instead 
of Kametz, probably on account of the preceding a (vid. Ewald, 
§ 216c). There is no necessity to connect }2R2 with the 
following clause, as Hitzig and Kliefoth have done, in opposi- 
tion to the accents. The two geographical names, which are 
used as a periplirasis for _Idumaea as a whole, are distributed 
equally through the parallelismus membrorum between the two 
clanses of the sentence, so that they belong to both clauses, so 
far as the sense is concerned. Edom is to become a desert 
from Teman to Dedan, and its inhabitants from Teman to 
Dedan are to fall by. the sword. This judgment of vengeance 
will be executed by God through His people Israel. The fulfil- 
ment of this threat, no doubt, commenced with the subjugation 
of the Edomites by the Maccabees; but it is not to be limited 
to that event, as Rosenmiiller, Kliefoth, and others suppose, 
although the foundation was thereby laid for the disappearance 
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of the national existence of Edom. For it is impossible with 
this limitation to do justice to the emphatic expression, “ my 
people Israel.” On the ground, therefore, of the prophecies in 
Amos ix. 12 and Obad. vers. 17 sqq., that the people of God 
are to take possession of Edom, when the fallen tabernacle of 
David is raised up again, i.e. in the Messianic times, which 
prophecies point back to that of Balaam in Num. xxiv. 18, and 
have their roots, as this also has, in the promise of God con- 
cerning the twin sons of Isaac, “the elder shall serve the 
younger” (Gen. xxv. 23), we must seek for the complete 
fulfilment in the victories of the people of God over all their 
foes, among whom Edom from time immemorial] had taken the 
leading place, at the time when the kingdom of God is per- 
fected. For even here Edom is not introduced merely as a 
single nation that was peculiarly hostile to Judah, but also as 
a type of the implacable enmity of the heathen world towards 
the people and kingdom of God, as in ch. xxxv., Isa. xxxiv. 63, 
etc. The vengeance, answering to the anger and wrath of 
Jehovah, which Israel, as the people of God, is to execnte 
upon Edom, consists not merely in the annihilation of the 
national existence of Edom, which John Hyrcanuns carried into 
effect by compelling the subjugated Edomites to adopt cireum- 
cision (see the comm. on Num. xxiv. 18), but chiefly in the 
wrathful judgment which Israel will execute in the person of 
Christ upon the arch-enemy of the kingdom of God by its 
complete extinction. 


Vers. 15-17. Acainst THE PuiListines.—Ver. 15. Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, Because the Philistines act with revenge, 
and avenge themselves with contempt in the soul to destroy in 
everlasting enmity, Ver. 16. Therefore thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Behold, I will stretch out my hand over the Philistines, 
and cut off the Cretans, and destroy the remnant by the sea- 
shore. Ver. 17. And I will execute great vengeance upon 
them through chastisements of wrath, and they shall know that 
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I am Jehovah, when I bring my vengeance upon them. — 
The Philistines resembled the Edomites and Ammonites in 
their disposition towards the covenant nation, the former in 
their thirst for revenge, the latter in their malicions rejoicing 
at Israel’s fall. For this reason they had already been classed 
by Isaiah (xi. 14) with Edom, Moab, and Ammon as enemies, 
who would be successfully attacked and overcome by Israel, 
when the Lord had gathered it again from its dispersion. In 
the description of its sin towards Israel we have a combination 
of elements taken from the conduct of Edom and Ammon 
(vers. 12 and 6). They execute revenge with contempt in the 
soul (W522 ONY, as in ver. 6), with the intention to destroy 
(renee) Israel; and this revenge springs from eternal, never- 
ending hostility. The Lord will cnt off the whole of the 
people of the Philistines for this. 5°33, Cretans, originally a 
branch of the Philistian people, settled in the south-west of 
Canaan. The name is used by Ezekiel for the people, as it 
had already been by Zephaniah (ii. 5), for the sake of the 
paronomasia with m9. The origin of the name is involved 
in obscurity, as the current derivation from Creta rests upon a 
very doubtful combination (cf. Stark, Gaza, pp. 66 and 99 sqq.). 
By the “remnant of the sea-coast,” ze. the remnant of the 
inhabitants of the coast of the Mediterranean, in other words, 
of the Philistines, the destruction of which had already been 
predicted by Amos (i. 8), Isaiah (xiv. 30), and Jeremiah 
(xlvii. 4), we are to understand the whole nation to the very 
Jast man, all that was still left of the Philistines (see the comm. 
on Amos i. 8).—The execntion of the vengeance threatened by 
God began in the Chaldean period, in which Gaza was attacked 
by Pharaoh, and, judging from Jer. xlvii., the whole of Philistia 
was laid waste by the Chaldeans (see the fuller comments on 
this in the exposition of Jer. xlvii.). But the ultimate fulfil- 
ment will take place in the case of Philistia also, throngh the 
Messianic judgment, in the manner described in tle commen- 
tary on Zeph. ii. 10. 
EZEK, I. 2a 
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CHAP. XXVI.-XXVIIL—AGAINST TYRE AND SIDON. 


The greater portion of these three chapters is occupied with 
the prophecy concerning Tyre, which extends from ch. xxvi. J 
to ch. xxviii. 19. The prophecy against Sidon is limited tc 
ch. xxviii, 20-26. The reason for this is, that the grandeur 
and importance of Phoenicia were concentrated at that time in 
the power and rule of Tyre, to which Sidon had been obliged 
to relinquish the hegemony, which it had formerly possessed 
over Phoenicia. The prophecy against Tyre consists of four 
words of God, of which the first (ch. xxvi.) contains the threat 
of destruction to the city and state of Tyre; the second 
(ch. xxvii.), a lamentation over this destruction; the third 
(ch. xxviii. 1-10), the threat against the king of Tyre; the 
fourth (ch. xxviii. 11-19), a lamentation over his fall. 


CHAP. XXVI. THE FALL OF TYRE. 


In four sections, commencing with the formula, “ thus saith 
the Lord,” Tyre, the mistress of the sea, is threatened with 
destruction. In the first strophe (vers. 2-6) there is a general 
threat of its destruction by a host of nations. In the second 
(vers. 7-14), the enemy is mentioned by name, and designated 
as a powerful one; and the conquest and destruction emanating 
from him are circumstantially described. In the third (vers. 
15-18), the impression which this event would produce upon 
the inhabitants of the islands and coast-lands is depicted. And 
in the fourth (vers. 19-21), the threat is repeated in an energetic 
manner, and the prophecy is thereby rounded off. 

This word of God bears in the introduction the date of its 
delivery to the prophet and enunciation by him.—Ver. 1. Jt 
came to pass in the eleventh year, on the first of the month, that 
the word of Jehovah came to me, saying.—The eleventh year of 
the exile of Jehoiachin was the year of the conquest and de- 
struction of Jerusalem (Jer. lii. 6, 12), the occurrence of which 
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is presupposed in ver. 2 also. There is something striking in the 
omission of the number of the month both here and in ch. xxxii. 
17, as the day of the month is given. The attempt to discover 
in the words Wh) 7NN2 an indication of the number of the 
month, by understanding wid as signifying the first month of the 
year: “on the first as regards the month,” equivalent to, “in 
the first month, on the first day of it” (LX X., Luther, Kliefoth, 
and others), is as forced and untenable as the notion that that 
particular month is intended which had peculiar significance 
for Ezekiel, namely, the month in which Jerusalem was con- 
quered and destroyed. The first explanation is proved to be 
erroneous by ver. 2, where the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
occurred in the fifth month of the year named, is assumed to 
have already happened. The second view is open to the objec- 
tion that the conquest of Jerusalem happened in the fourth 
month, and the destruction in the fifth (Jer. lii. 6 and 12); and 
it cannot be affirmed that the conquest was of less importance to 
Ezekiel than the destruction. We cannot escape the conclu- 
sion, therefore, that the number of the month has been dropped 
through a corruption of the text, which has occurred in copying ; 
but in that case we must give up all hope of being able to de- 
termine what the month really was. The conjecture offered 
by Ewald and Hitzig, that one of the last months of the year 
is intended, because Ezekiel could not have known before then 
what impression the conquest of Jerusalem had made upon 
Tyre, stands or falls with the naturalistic view entertained by 
these writers with regard to prophecy. 

Vers. 2-6. Tyre shall be broken and utterly destroyed. 
Ver. 2. Son of man, because Tyre saith concerning Jerusalem, 
“ Aha, the door of the nations is broken; it turneth to me; I 
shall become full; she ts laid waste ;” Ver. 3. Therefore thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I will come upon thee, O 
Tyre, and will bring up against thee many nations, as the sea 
bringing up its waves. Ver. 4. They will destroy the walls 
of Tyre, and throw down her towers; and I will sweep away 
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her dust from her, and make her a bare rock. Ver. 5. She shall 
become a place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea, 
for I have spoken it, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah ; and she 
shall become booty for the nations. Ver. 6. And her daughters 
which are in the land shall be slain with the sword; and 
they shall learn that I am Jehovah.—TyRx, as in the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah (ch. xsiii.), is not the city of that name upon 
the mainland, 4 wddax Tvpos or ITadairupos, Old Tyre, which 
was taken by Shalmaneser and destroyed by Alexander (as 
Perizon., Marsh, Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis, and Eichhorn 
supposed), but Insular Tyre, which was three-quarters of a 
mile farther north, and only 1200 paces from the land, being 
built upon a small island, and separated from the mainland by a 
strait of no great depth (vid. Movers, Phoenizier, II. p. 288 
sqq.). his Insular Tyre had successfully resisted the Assy- 
rians (Josephus, Ant. ix. 14. 2), and was at that time the 
market of the nations; and in Ezekiel’s day it had reached the 
summit of its greatness as mistress of the sea and the centre of 
the commerce of the world. That it is against this Tyre that 
our prophecy is chiefly directed, is evident from vers. 5 and 14, 
according to which Tyre is to become a bare rock in the midst 
of the sea, and from the allusion to the daughter cities, M1W2, in 
the field, ie. on the mainland (in ver. 6), as contrasted with 
the position occupied by Tyre upon a rocky island in the sea; 
and, lastly, from the description given in ch. xxvii. of the mari- 
time trade of Tyre with all nations, to which Old Tyre never 
attained, inasmuch as it possessed no harbour (vid. Movers, 
le. p. 176). This may easily be reconciled with such passages 
as vers. 6, 8, and ch. xxvii., xxvill., in which reference is also 
made to the continental Tyre, and the conquest of Tyre is 
depicted as the conquest of a land-city (see the exposition of 
these verses).—The threat against Tyre commences, as in the 
case of the nations threatened in ch. xxv., with a brief descrip- 
tion of its sin. Tyre gave expression to its joy at the fall of 
Jerusalem, because it hoped to derive profit therefrom through 
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the extension of its commerce and increase of its wealth. 
Different explanations have been given of the meaning of the 
words put into the mouth of Tyre. “The door of the nations 
is broken in pieces.” The plural nings indicates the folding 
doors which formed the gate, and are mentioned in its stead. 
Jerusalem is the door of the nations, and is so called according 
to the current opinion of expositors, because it was the centre of 
the commerce of the nations, i.e. as a place of trade. But 
nothing is known to warrant the idea that Jerusalem was ever 
able to enter into rivalry with Tyre as a commercial city. The 
importance of Jerusalem with regard to other nations was to 
be found, not in its commerce, nor in the favourable situation 
which it occupied for trade, in support of which Havernick 
refers to Herodotus, iii. 5, and Hitzig to Ezekiel xxiii. 40, 41, 
but in its sanctuary, or the sacred calling which it had received 
for the whole world of nations. Kliefoth has therefore decided 
in favour of the following view: That Jerusalem is called a 
gate of the nations, not because it had hitherto been open to 
the nations for free and manifold intercourse, but for the very 
opposite reason, namely, because the gate of Jerusalem had 
hitherto been closed and barred against the nations, but was 
now broken in pieces through the destruction of the city, and 
thereby opened to the nations. Consequently the nations, and 
notably Tyre, would be able to enter now; and from this fact 
the Tyrians hoped to derive advantage, so far as their com- 
mercial interests were concerned. But this view is not in 
harmony with the text. Although a gate is opened by being 
broken in pieces, and one may force an entrance into a house 
by breaking the door (Gen. xix. 9), yet the expression “ door of 
the nations” cannot signify a door which bars all entrance on 
the part of the nations, inasmuch as doors and gates are not 
made to secure houses and cities against the forcible entrance 
of men and nations, but to render it possible for them to go out 
and in. Moreover, the supposition that “door of the nations” 
is equivalent to shutting against the nations, is not in harmony 
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with the words ‘8 72D2 which follow. The expression “ it has 
turned to me,” or it is turned to me, has no meaning unless it 
signifies that through the breaking of the door the stream of the 
nations would turn away from Jerusalem to Tyre, and there- 
fore that hitherto the nations had turned to Jerusalem. 202 
is the 8d pers. perf. Niphal of 230, for 7302, formed after the 
analogy of D2, etc. The missing subject to 72D) is to be found 
ad sensum in Deyn nind3, It is not the door itself, but the 
entrance and streaming in of the nations, which had previously 
been directed towards Jerusalem, and would now turn to Tyre. 
There is no necessity, therefore, for Hitzig’s conjecture, that 
AND BN should be altered into AND, and the latter taken as the 
subject. Consequently we must understand the words of the 
Tyrians as signifying that they had regarded the drawing of 
the nations to Jerusalem, i.e. the force of attraction which 
Jerusalem had hitherto exerted upon the nations, as the seat of 
the divine revelation of mercy, or of the law and judgment of 
the Lord, as interfering with their endeavour to draw all nations 
to themselves and gain them over to their purposes, and that 
they rejoiced at the destruction of Jerusalem, because they 
hoped that henceforth they would be able to attract the nations 
to themselves and enrich themselves with their possessions. 
This does not require that we should accredit the Tyrians with 
any such insight into the spiritual calling of Jerusalem as would 
lie beyond their heathen point of view. The simple circum- 
stance, that the position occupied by Jerusalem in relation to 
the world apparently interfered with the mercantile interests of 
the Tyrians, would be quite sufficient to excite a malignant 
pleasure at the fall of the city of God, as the worship of God 
and the worship of Mammon are irreconcilably opposed. The 
source from which the envy and the enmity manifesting itself 
in this malicious pleasure took their rise, is indicated in the last 
words: “T shall fill myself, she (Jerusalem) is laid waste,” 
which Jerome has correctly linked together thus: guia illa 
deserta est, ideirco ego implebor. Ndi, to be filled with mer- 
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chandise and wealth, as in ch. xxvii. 25. On account of this 
disposition toward the kingdom of God, which led Tyre to 
expect an increase of power and wealth from its destruction, 
the Lord God would smite it with ruin and annihilation. 227 
TOY, behold, I will come upon thee, as in ch. xiii. 8; Jer.1.31, 
Nah. iii. 5. God will lead a powerful army against Tyre, which 
shall destroy its walls and towers. Instead of the army, “many 
nations” are mentioned, because Tyre is hoping to attract 
more nations to itself in consequence of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. This hope is to be fulfilled, though in a different 
sense from that which Tyre intended. The comparison of the 
advancing army to the advancing waves of the sea is very 
significant when the situation of Tyre is considered. 0° is the 
subject to rioyns, and the Hiphil is construed with ? instead of 
the accusative (compare Ewald, § 292¢ with § 2772). Accord- 
to Arrian, ii. 18. 3, and Curtius, iv. 2. 9, 12, and 3. 13, Insular 
Tyre was fortified all round with lofty walls and towers, which 
were certainly in existence as early as Nebuchadnezzar’s time. 
Even the dust of the demolished buildings (775Y) God would 
sweep away (‘N'ND, da. Aey., with a play upon NNW), so that 
the city, z.e. the site on which it had stood, would become a 
bare and barren rock (392 nny, as in ch, xxiv. 7), a place where 
fishermen would spread out their nets todry. ‘ Her daughters” 
also, that is to say, the towns dependent upon Tyre, “on the 
field,” ze. the open country,—in other words, their inhabitants, 
——would be slain with the sword. 

In vers. 7-14 the threat is carried still further.—Ver. 7. For 
thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I will bring against Tyre 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, from the north, the king 
of kings, with horses, and chariots, and horsemen, and a multitude 
of much people. Ver. 8. Thy daughters in the field he will slay 
with the sword, and he will erect siege-towers against thee, and 
throw up a rampart against thee, and set up shields against thee, 
Ver. 9. And direct his battering-rams against thy walls, and 
throw down thy towers with his swords. Ver. 10. From the 
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multitude of his horses their dust will cover thee; from the noise 
of the horsemen, wheels, and chariots, thy walls will shake when 
he shall enter into thy gates, as they enter a city broken open. 
Ver. 11. With the hoofs of his horses he will tread down all thy 
streets ; thy people he will slay with the sword, and thy glorious 
pillars will fall to the ground. Ver. 12. They will make booty 
of thy possessions, and plunder thy merchandise, destroy thy walls, 
and throw down thy splendid mansions, and sink thy stones, thy 
wood, and thy dust in the water. Ver. 13. I will put an end 
to the sound of thy songs, and the music of thy harps shall be 
heard no more. Ver. 14. I will make thee a bare rock; thou 
shalt be a place for the spreading of nets, and be built no 
more; for I Jehovah have spoken it, is the saying of the 
Lord Jehovah.—Nebuchadnezzar, the great king of Babylon, 
—this is the meaning of the rhetorical description in these 
verses,—will come with a powerful army (ver. 7), smite with 
the sword the inland cities dependent upon Tyre (ver. 8, com- 
pare ver. 6), then commence the siege of Tyre, destroy its 
walls and towers (vers. 8b and 9), enter with his army the city 
in which breaches have been made, put the inhabitants to death 
(vers. 10 and 11), plunder the treasnres, destroy walls and build- 
ings, and cast the ruins into the sea (ver. 12). Nebuchadrezzar, 
or Nebuchadnezzar (for the name see the comm. on 2 Kings 
xxiv. 1), is called king of kings, as the supreme ruler of the 
Babylonian empire, because the kings of conquered provinces 
and lands were subject to him as vassals (see the comm. on 
Isa. x. 8). His army consists of war-chariots, and cavalry, and 
a great multitude of infantry. 27 Dy) map are co-ordinate, so 
far as the rhetorical style is concerned; but in reality 21DY is 
subordinate to onp, as in ch, xxiii. 24, inasmuch as the bap con- 
sisted of 7DY. On the siege-works mentioned in ver. 86, see 
the comm. on ch. iv. 2. 2¥ O'PN signifies the construction of 
a roof with shields, by which the besiegers were accustomed to 
defend themselves from the missiles of the defenders of the 
city wall while pursuing their labours. Herodotus repeatedly 
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tentions such shield-roofs as used by the Persians (ix. 61. 99, 
102), though, according to Layard, they are not to be found 
upon the Assyrian monuments (see the comm. on Nah. ii. 6). 
There is no doubt that Pap ‘M2 signifies the battering-ram, 
ealled 73 in ch. xxi. 27, though the meaning of the words is 
disputed. ‘N2, literally, thrusting or smiting. bap, from bap, to 
be pointed either ‘>2? or bap (the form ibap adopted by v. d. 
Hooght and J. H. Michaelis is opposed to the grammatical 
rules), has been explained by Gesenius and others as signifying 
res opposita, that which is opposite; hence %bap ‘mp, the thrust- 
ing or demolishing of that which stands opposite. In the 
opinion of others, bap is an instrument -einployed in besieging ; 
but there is nothing in the usage of the language to sustain 
either this explanation or that adopted by Havernick, “ destruc- 
tion of his defence.” n1290, his swords, used figuratively for 
his weapons or instruments of war, “his irons,” as Ewald has 
very aptly rendered it. The description in ver. 10 is hyper- 
bolical. The number of horses is so great, that on their 
entering the city they cover it with dust, and the walls shake 
with the noise of the horsemen and chariots. ‘3 7Y *NiID3, 
literally, as the marchings into a broken city, ¢.¢.a city taken by 
storm, generally are. The simile may be explained from the 
peculiar situation of Insular Tyre. It means that the enemy 
will enter it as they march into a land-fortress into which a 
breach has been made by force. The words presuppose that 
the besieger has made a road to the city by throwing up an 
embankment or dam. RY niayy, the memorial pillars of thy 
might, and the pillars dedicated to Baal, two of which are 
mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 44) as standing in the temple of 
Hercules at Tyre, one of gold, the other of emerald; not images 
of gods, but pillars, as symbols of Baal. These sink or fall to 
the ground before the overwhelming might of the foe (compare 
Isa. xlvi. 1, xxi. 9, and 1 Sam. v. 3). After the slaughter of 
the inhabitants and the fall of the gods, the plundering of the 
treasures begins, and then follows the destruction of the city. 
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772M ‘Ma are not pleasure-houses (“ pleasure-towers, or garden- 
houses of the wealthy merchants,” as Ewald supposes), for there 
was not space enough upon the island for gardens (Strabo, xvi. 
2, 23), but the lofty, magnificent houses of the city, the palaces 
mentioned in Isa. xxiii. 18. Yea, the whole city shall be 
destroyed, and that so completely that they will sweep stones, 
wood, and rubbish into the sea.—Thus will the Lord put an 
end to the exultation and rejoicing in Tyre (ver. 13; compare 
Isa. xiv. 11 and Amos v. 23).—The picture of the destruction of 
this powerful city closes with the repetition of the thought from 
ver. 5, that Tyre shall be turned into a bare rock, and shall 
never be built again. 

Vers. 15-18. The tidings of the destruction of Tyre will 
produce great commotion in all her colonies and the islands 
connected with her.—Ver. 15. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah to 
Tyre, Will not the islands tremble at the noise of thy fall, at the 
groaning of the wounded, at the slaughter in the midst of thee ? 
Ver. 16. And all the princes of the sea will come down from 
their thrones, and will lay aside their robes and take off their 
embroidered clothes, and dress themselves in terrors, sit upon the 
earth, and they will tremble every moment, and be astonished at 
thee. Ver. 17. They will raise a lamentation for thee, and say 
to thee: How hast thou perished, thou who wast inhabited from 
out of the sea, thou renowned city, she who was mighty upon the 
sea, she and her inhabitants, who inspired all her inhabitants with 
fear of her! Ver. 18. Now do the islands tremble on the day 
of thy fall, and the islands in the sea are confounded at thy 
departure.—Non, nonne, has the force of a direct affirmation. 
mbar bip, the noise of the fall, stands for the tidings of the 
noise, since the noise itself could not be heard upon the islands. 
The fall takes place, as is added for the purpose of depicting 
the terrible nature of the event, at or amidst the groaning of 
the wounded, and the slaughter in the midst of thee. 2193 is 
the infinitive Niphal, with the accent drawn back on account of 
the following Afilel, and should be pointed 7793. The word 
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DYN, islands, is frequently used so as to embrace the coast lands 
of the Mediterranean Sea; we have therefore to understand it 
here as applied to the Phoenician colonies on the islands and 
coasts of that sea. The “princes of the sea” are not kings of 
the islands, but, according to Iso. xxiii. 8, the merchants pre- 
siding over the colonies of Tyre, who resembled princes. Nixb3, 
not royal thrones, but chairs, as in 1 Sam. iv. 18, etc. The 
picture of their mourning recalls the description in Jonah iii. 6; 
it is not derived from that passage, however, but is an indepen- 
dent description of the mourning customs which commonly 
prevailed among princes. The antithesis introduced is a very 
striking one: clothing themselves in terrors, putting on terrors 
in the place of the robes of state which they have laid aside 
(see the similar trope in ch. vii. 27). The thought is rendered 
still more forcible by the closing sentences of the verse: they 
tremble Dyn, by moments, i.e. as the moments return,— 
actually, therefore, “every moment” (vid. Isa. xxvii. 3).—In 
the lamentation which they raise (ver. 17), they give pro- 
minence to the alarming revolution of all things, occasioned by 
the fact that the mistress of the seas, once so renowned, has 
now become an object of horror and alarm. o'8% nawvia, 
inhabited from the seas. This is not to be taken as equivalent 
to “as far as the seas,’ in the sense of, whose inhabitants 
spread over the seas and settle there, as Gesenius (Thes.) and 
Hiavernick suppose; for being inhabited is the very opposite of 
sending the inhabitants abroad. If }® were to be taken in the 
geographical sense of direction or locality, the meaning of the 
expression could only be, whose inhabitants spring from the 
seas, or have migrated thither from all seas; but this would 
not apply to the population of Tyre, which did not consist of 
men of all nations under heaven. MHitzig has given the correct 
interpretation, namely, from the sea, or out of the seas, which 
had as it were ascended as an inhabited city out of the bosom 
of the sea. It is not easy to explain the last clause of ver. 17: 
who inspired all her inhabitants with their terror, or with terror 
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of them (of themselves) ; for if the relative “Wx is taken in 
connection with the preceding m2, the thought arises that the 
inhabitants of Tyre inspired her inhabitants, i.e. themselves, 
with their terror, or terror of themselves. Kimchi, Rosen- 
miiller, Ewald, Kliefoth, and others, have therefore proposed 
to take the suffix in the second 72%" as referring to 0°, all the 
inhabitants of the sea, i.e. all her colonies. But this is open to 
the objection, that not only is O° of the masculine gender, but 
it is extremely harsh to take the same suffix attached to the two 
mv as referring to different subjects. We must therefore 
take the relative WX and the suffix in ON as both referring 
to 2U") NT: the city with its population inspired all its several 
inhabitants with fear of itself. This is not to be understood, 
however, as signifying that the inhabitants of Tyre kept one 
another in a state of terror and alarm; but that the city with 
its population, through its power upon the sea, inspired all the 
several inhabitants with fear of this its might, inasmuch as the 
distinction of the city and its population was reflected upon 
every individual citizen. This explanation of the words is con- 
firmed by the parallel passages in ch. xxxii. 24 and 26.—This 
city had come to so appalling an end, that all the islands 
trembled thereat. The two hemistichs in ver. 18 are synony- 
mous, and the thought returns by way of conclusion to ver. 15. 
m8 has the Aramaean form of the plural, which is sometimes 
met with even in the earlier poetry (vid. Ewald, §177a). NN¥. 
departure, i.e. destruction. 

Vers. 19-21. Thus will Tyre, covered by the waves of the 
sea, sink into the region of the dead, and vanish for ever from 
the earth—Ver. 19. For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, When I 
make thee a desolate city, like the cities which are no longer in- 
habited, when I cause the deep to rise over thee, so that the many 
waters cover thee, Ver. 20. I cast thee down to those who have 
gone into the grave, to the people of olden time, and cause thee to 
dwell in the land of the lower regions, in the ruins from the olden 
time, with those who have gone into the grave, that thou mayest be 
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no longer inhabited, and I create that which is glorious in the 
land of the living. Ver. 21. I make thee a terror, and thou 
art no more; they will seek thee, and find thee no more for 
ever, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah.—Not only will ruin 
and desolation come upon Tyre, but it will sink for ever into 
the region of the dead. In this concluding thought the 
whole threat is summed up. The infinitive clauses of ver..19 
recapitulate the leading thoughts of the previous strophes, for 
the purpose of appending the closing thought of banishment td 
the under-world. By the rising of the deep we are to under- 
stand, according to ver. 12, that the city in its ruins will be 
sunk into the depths of the sea. “i3 ‘Mi', those who go down 
into the pit or grave, are the dead. They are described still 
further as nbiy dy, not “those who are sleeping the long sleep 
of death,” or the generation of old whom all must join; but the 
people of the “old world” before the flood (2 Pet. ii. 5), who 
were buried by the waters of the flood, in accordance with 
Job xxii. 15, where nbiy denotes the generations of the primeval 
world, and after the analogy of the use of Opiy DY in Isa. 
xliv. 7, to describe the human race as existing from time 
immemorial. In harmony with this, 82iv2 nizw are the ruins 
of the primeval world which perished in the flood. As D>iy Dy 
adds emphasis to the idea of “2 “Ii, so also does nbiyp niaqna 
to that of niiman yx. Tyre shall not only descend to the dead 
in Sheol, but be thrust down to the people of the dead, who 
were sunk into the depths of the earth by the waters of the 
flood, and shall there receive its everlasting dwelling-place 
among the rnins of the primeval world which was destroyed by 
the flood, beside that godless race of the olden time. J 8 
nimnn, land of the lowest places (cf. ch. xxxil. 18, 24), is a 
periphrasis for Sheol, the region of the dead (compare Eph. 
iv. 9, “the lower parts of the earth”). On ‘im ‘2¥ ‘AN Hitzig 
has observed with perfect correctness: “ If we retain the point- 
ing as the first person, with which the place assigned to the 
Athnach («) coincides, we must at any rate not regard the 
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clause as still dependent upon j 129, and the force of the X> as 
continued. We should then have to take the clause as inde- 
pendent and affirmative, as the accentuators and the Targum 
have done.” But as this would give rise to a discrepancy 
between the two halves of the verse, Hitzig proposes to alter ‘NN 
into the second person ‘NM3, so that the clause would still be 
governed by xb yn. But the want of agreement between the 
two halves of the verse does not warrant an alteration of the 
text, especially if it lead to nothing better than the forced 
rendering adopted by Hitzig, “and thou no longer shinest with 
glory in the land of the living,” which there is nothing in the 
language to justify. And even the explanation proposed by 
Hivernick and Kliefoth, “that I no longer produce anything 
glorious from thee (Tyre) in the land of the living,” is open to 
this objection, that “from thee” is arbitrarily interpolated into 
the text; and if this were what Ezekiel meant, he would either 
have added 7p or written 77). Moreover, the change of 
person is a sufficient objection to our taking ‘72 as dependent 
upon yn, and supplying N>. ‘AN2 is evidently a simple con- 
tinuation of 7’2vim, And nothing but the weightiest objec- 
tions should lead us to give up a view which so naturally 
suggests itself. But no such objections exist. Neither the 
want of harmony between the two halves of the verse, nor the 
context,—according to which Tyre and its destruction are 
referred to both before and immediately after,—forces us to 
the adoption of explanations at variance with the simple mean- 
ing of the words. We therefore adhere to the natural inter- 
pretation of the words, “and I set (establish) glory in the land 
of the living;” and understand hy the land of the living, not 
the theocracy especially, but the earth, in contrast to the region 
of the dead. The words contain the general thought, that on 
and after the overthrow of the glory of the ungodly power of 
the world, He will create that which is glorious on the earth 
to endure for ever; and this He really does by the establishing 
of His kingdom.—Tyre, on the contrary, shall become, through 
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its fate, an object of terror, or an example of sudden destruc- 
tion, and pass away with all its glory, not leaving a trace 
behind. For ver. 216, compare Isa. xli. 12 and Ps. xxxvii. 36. 
‘wan, imperf. Pual, has Chateph-patach between the two u, to 
indicate emphatically that the syllable is only a very loosely 
closed one (vid. Ewald, § 314, p. 95). 


CHAP. XXVII. LAMENTATION OVER THE FALL OF TYRE. 


The lamentation commences with a picture of the glory of 
the city of Tyre, its situation, its architectural beauty, its mili- 
tary strength and defences (vers. 3-11), and its wide-spread 
commercial relations (vers. 12-25); and then passes into mourn- 
ful lamentation over the ruin of all this glory (vers. 26-36). 

Vers. 1-11. Introduction and description of the glory and 
might of Tyre—Ver. 1. And the word of Jehovah came to me, 
saying, Ver. 2. And do thou, O son of man, raise a lamentation 
over Tyre, Ver. 8. And say to Tyre, Thou who dwellest at the 
approaches of the sea, merchant of the nations to many islands, 
thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Tyre, thou sayest, I am perfect in 
beauty. Ver. 4. In the heart of the seas is thy territory ; thy 
builders have made thy beauty perfect. Ver. 5. Out of cypresses 
of Senir they built all double-plank-work for thee ; they took cedars 
of Lebanon to make a mast upon thee. Ver. 6. They made thine 
oars of oaks of Bashan, thy benches they made of ivory set in box 
from the islands of the Chittaeans. Ver. 7. Byssus in em- 
broidery from Egypt was thy sail, to serve thee for a banner ; 
blue and ved purple from the islands of Elishah was thine awning. 
Ver. 8. The inhabitants of Sidon and Arvad were thy rowers ; 
thy skilful men, O Tyre, were in thee, they were thy sailors. 
Ver. 9. The elders of Gebal and its skilful men were with thee to 
vepair thy leaks ; all the ships of the sea and their mariners were 
in thee to barter thy goods. Ver. 10. Persian and Lydian and 
Libyan were in thine army, thy men of war ; shield and helmet they 
hang up in thee ; they gave brilliancy to thee. Ver. 11. The sons 
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of Arvad and thine army were upon thy walls round about, and 
brave men were upon thy towers; they hung up their shields 
upon thy walls round about ; they have made thy beauty perfect.— 
The lamentation commences with an address to Tyre, in which 
its favourable situation for purposes of trade, and the perfect 
beauty of which she was conscious, are placed in the fore- 
eround (ver. 3). Tyre is sitting, or dwelling, at the approaches 
of the sea. 0° MNi30, approaches or entrances of the sea, are. 
harbours into which ships sail and from which they depart, just 
as Wi Nid, tle gate of the city, is both entrance and exit. 
This description does not point to the city on the mainland, or 
Old Tyre, but answers exactly to Insular Tyre with its two 
harbours.’ ‘3v, with the connecting 7, which is apparently 
confounded here after the Aramaean fashion with the 7 of the 
feminine pronoun, and has therefore been marked by the 
Masora as superfluous (vid. Ewald, § 2110). The combination 
of nb24 with '7 OY8 58 may be accounted for from the primary 
meaning of 253) to travel about as a merchant: thou who didst 
go to the nations on many shores to carry on thy trade. Tyre 
itself considers that she is perfect in her beauty, partly on 
account of her strong position in the sea, and partly because of 
her splendid edifices.? In the description which follows of this 


1 Tusular Tyre possessed two harbours, a northern one called the 
Sidonian, because it was on the Sidonian side, and one on the opposite or 
south-eastern side, which was called the Egyptian harbour from the direc- 
tion in which it pointed. The Sidonian was the more celebrated of the 
two, and consisted of an inner harbour, situated within the wall of the city, 
and an outer one, formed by a row of rocks, which lay at a distance of 
about three hundred paces to the north-west of the island, and ran parallel 
to the opposite coast of the mainland, so as to form a roadstead in which 
ships could anchor (vid. Arrian, ii. 20; Strabo, xvi. 2. 28). This northern 
harbour is still held by the city of Sur, whereas the Egyptian harbour with 
the south-eastern portion of the island has been buried by the sand driven 
against the coasts by the south winds, so that even the writers of the 
Middle Ages make no allusion to it. (See Movers, Phdnizier, II. 1, 
pp. 214 sqq.) 

* Curtius, iv. 2: Tyrus et claritate et magnitudine ante omnes urbes Syriae 
Phoenicesque memorabilis. (Cf. Strabo, xvi. 2. 22.) 
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beauty and glory, from ver. 4 onwards, Tyre is depicted 
allegorically as a beautiful ship, splendidly built and equipped 
throughout, and its destruction is afterwards represented as a 
shipwreck occasioned by the east wind (vers. 26 sqq.).. The 
words, “in the heart of the seas is thy territory” (ver. 4a), are 
equally applicable to the city of Tyre and to a ship, the build- 
ing of which is described in what follows. The comparison of 
Tyre to a ship was very naturally suggested by the situation of 
the city in the midst of the sea, completely surrounded by 
water. Asa ship, it must of necessity be built of wood. The 
shipbuilders selected the finest kinds of wood for the purpose; 
cypresses of Antilibanus for double planks, which formed the 
sides of the vessel, and cedar of Lebanon for the mast. S*nzr, 
according to Deut. iii. 9, was the Amoritish name of Hermon 
or Antilibanus, whereas the Sidonians called it Sirion. On the 
other hand, S’nir occurs in 1 Chron. v. 23, and Sh‘nir in Song 
of Sol. iv. 8, in connection with Hermon, where they are used 
to denote separate portions of Antilibanus. Ezekiel evidently 
uses Senir as a foreign name, which had been retained to his 
own time, whereas Sirion had possibly become obsolete, as the 
names had both the same meaning (see the comm. on Deut. 
iii. 9). The naming of the places from which the several 
materials were obtained for the fitting out of the ship, serve to 
heighten the glory of its construction and give an ideal charac- 
ter tothe picture. All lands have contributed their produc- 
tions to complete the glory and might of Tyre. Cypress-wood 
was frequently used by the ancients for buildings and (accord- 
ing to Virgil, Georg. ii. 443) also for ships, because it was 


1 Jerome recognised this allegory, and has explained it correctly as 
follows: “ He (the prophet) speaks rpomimdc, as though addressing a ship, 
and points out its beauty and the abundance of everything. Then, after 
having depicted all its supplies, he announces that a storm will rise, and 
the south wind (auster) will blow, by which great waves will be gathered 
up, and the vessel will be wrecked. In all this he is referring to the over- 
throw of the city by King Nabuchodonosor,” etc. Raschi and others 
give the same explanation. 

BZEE. 1. 2B 
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exempt from the attacks of worms, and was almost imperishable, 
and yet very light (Theophr. Hist. plant. v. 8; Plinii Hist. nat. 
xvi. 79). O'NN?, a dual form, like ONDA in 2 Kings xxv. 4, 
Isa. xxii. 11, double-planks, used for the two side-walls of the 
ship. For oars they chose oaks of Bashan (Hit as well as 
vivid in ver. 29 from uw, to row), and the rowing benches (or 
deck) were of ivory inlaid in box. WP is used in Ex. xxvi. 
15 sqq. for the boards or planks of the wooden walls of the 
tabernacle ; here it is employed in a collective sense, either for 
the rowing benches, of which there were at least two, and 
sometimes three rows in a vessel, one above another, or more 
_ properly, for the deck of the vessel (Hitzig). This was made 
of shén, or ivory, inlaid in wood. The ivory is mentioned first 
as the most valuable material of the W7?, the object being 
to picture the ship as possessing all possible splendour. The 
expression ONWNN3 occasions some difficulty, partly on acconnt 
of the use of the word 3, and partly in connection with the 
meaning of DWx, although so much may be inferred from the 
context, that the allusion is to some kind of wood inlaid with 
ivory, and the custom of inlaying wood with ivory for the 
purpose of decoration is attested by Virgil, Aen. x. 187: 


“ Vel quale per artem 
Inclusum buxo, aut Oricia terebintho 
Lucet ebur.” 


Bat the use of M2 does not harmonize with the relation of the 
wood to the ivory inserted in wood; nor can it be defended by 
the fact that in Lam. iii. 3 an arrow is designated “ the son of 
the quiver.” According to this analogy, the ivory ought to 
have been called the son of the Ashurim, because the ivory is 
inserted in the wood, aud not the wood in the ivory... We must 
therefore adopt the solution proposed hy R. Salomo and others, 
—namely, that the Masoretic division of oyws-na into two 
words is founded upon a mistake, and that it should be read as 

' The Targum has paraphrased it in this way : pwaa prsgit pst 
DBT wD, i.e. planks of box or pine inlaid with ivory. - 
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one word OnWSN3, ivory in BMWNA, ie. either sherbin-cedar 
(according to more recent expositors), or box-wood, for which 
Bochart (Phal. IIT. 5) has decided. The fact that in Isa. 
lx. 13 the "WRN is mentioned among the trees growing upon 
Lebanon, whereas here the OWNN are described as coming 
from the islands of the D°M3, does not furnish a decisive argu- 
ment to the contrary. We cannot determine with certainty 
what species of tree is referred to, and therefore it cannot be 
affirmed that the tree grew upon Lebanon alone, and not upon 
the islands of the Mediterranean. 0°73 are the Kurieis, the 
inhabitants of the port of Kizcov in Cyprus; then the Cyprians 
generally; and here, as in Jer. ii. 10, where OY8 of the 
Dm> are mentioned, in a still broader sense, inhabitants of 
Cyprus and other islands and coast-lands of the Mediterranean. 
In 1 Mace. i. 1 and vili. 5, even Macedonia is reckoned as 
belonging to the yy Xerrevetu or Kiricwv. Consequently the 
place from which the OD ¥XM were brought does not furnish 
any conclusive proof that the Cyprian pine is referred to, 
although this was frequently used for ship-building. There is 
just as much ground for thinking of the box, as Bochart does, 
and we may appeal in support of this to the fact that, according 
to Theophrastus, there is no place in which it grows more 
vigorously than on the island of Corsica. In any case, Ezekiel 
raentions it as a very valuable kind of wood; though we can- 
not determine with certainty to what wood he refers, either 
from the place where it grew or from the accounts of the 
ancients concerning the kinds of wood that ship-builders used. 
The reason for this, however, is a very simple one,—namely, 
that the whole description has an ideal character, and, as Hitzig 
has correctly observed, “ the application of the several kinds 
of wood to the different parts of the ship is evidently only 
poetical.” 

The same may be said of the materials of which, according 
to ver. 7, the sails and awning of the ship were made. Byssus 
in party-coloured work ("?1, see comm. on Ex. xxvi. 36), de. 
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woven in mixed colours, probably not merely in stripes, but 
woven with figures and flowers.’ “ From Egypt ;” the byssus- 
weaving of Egypt was celebrated in antiquity, so that byssus- 
linen formed one of the principal articles of export (vid. Movers, 
ut supra, pp. 317 sqq.). 5%, literally, spreading out, evidently 
signifies the sail, which we expect to find mentioned here, and 
with which the following clause, “to serve thee for a banner,” 
can be reconciled, inasmuch as it may be assumed either that 
the sails also served for a banner, because the ships had no 
actual flag, like those in Wilkinson’s engraving, or that 
the flag (02) being also extended is included under the term 
wap (Hitzig). The covering of the ship, .e. the awning which 
was put up above the deck for protection from the heat of the 
sun, consisted of purple (nban and j2378, see the comm. on Ex. 
xxv. 4) from the islands of Elishah, i.e. of the Grecian Pelopon- 
nesus, which naturally suggests the Laconian purple so highly 
valued in antiquity on account of its splendid colour (Plin. 
Hist. nat. ix. 36, xxi. 8). The account of the building of the 
ship is followed by the manning, and the attention paid to its 
condition. The words of ver. 8a may be taken as referring 
quite as much to the ship as to the city, which was in possession 
of ships, and is mentioned by name in ver. 84. The reference 
to the Sidonians and Arvad, i.e. to the inhabitants of Aradus, a 
rocky island to the north of Tripolis, as rowers, is not at variance 
with the latter; since there is no need to understand by the 
rowers either slaves or servants employed to row, and the 
Tyrians certainly drew their rowers from the whole of the 
Phoenician population, whereas the chief men in command of 


1 See Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, III. Pl. xvi., where engravings are 
given of Egyptian state-ships with embroidered sails. On one ship a large 
square sail is displayed in purple-red and purple-blue checks, surrounded 
by a gold border. The vessel of Antony and Cleopatra in the battle of 
Actium had also purple sails; and in this case the purple sails were the 
sign of the admiral’s ship, just as in Ezekiel they serve as a mark of dis- 
tinction (D3). See Movers, II. 3, p. 165, where the accounts of ancient 
writers concerning such state-ships are collected together. 
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the ships, the captain and pilot (0'2n), were no doubt asa 
rule citizens of Tyre. The introduction of the inhabitants of 
Gebal, i.e. the Byblos of the Greeks, the present Jebail, between 
Tripolis and Berytus (see the comm. on Josh. xiii. 5), who were 
noted even in Solomon’s time as skilful architects (1 Kings 
v. 82), as repairers of the leak, decidedly favours the supposi- 
tion that the idea of the ship is still kept in the foreground ; 
and by the naming of those who took charge of the piloting 
aud condition of the vessel, the thought is expressed that all 
the cities of Phoenicia assisted to maintain the might and glory 
of Tyre, since Tyre was supreme in Phoenicia. It is not till 
ver. 9 that the allegory falls into the background. Tyre now 
appears no longer as a ship, but as a maritinie city, into which 
all the ships of the sea sai], to carry on and improve her com- 
merce.—Vers. 10, 11. Tyre had also made the best provision 
for its defence. It maintained an army of mercenary troops 
from foreign countries to protect its colonies and extend its 
settlements, and entrusted the guarding of the walls of the city 
to fighting men of Phoenicia. The hired troops specially 
named in ver. 10 are Pharas, Lud, and Phut. wp is no doubt 
an African tribe, in Coptic Phaiat, the Libyans of the ancients, 
who had spread themselves over the whole of North Africa as 
far as Mauretania (see the comm. on Gen. x. 6). ‘nis not 
the Semitic people of that name, the Lydians (Gen. x. 22), 
but here, as in ch. xxx. 5, Isa. Ixvi. 19, and Jer. xlvi. 9, the 
Hamitic people of ond (Gen. x. 18), probably a general name 
for the whole of the Moorish tribes, since x5 (ch. xxx. 5) 
and pend (Jer. xliv. 9) are mentioned in connection with 
wr as auxiliaries in the Egyptian army. There is something 
striking in the reference to 078, the Persians. Hiivernick 
points to the early intercourse carried on by the Phoenicians 
with Persia through the Persian Gulf, through which the 
former would no doubt: be able to obtain mercenary soldiers, 
for which it was a general rule to select tribes as remote as 
possible. Hitzig objects to this, on the ground that there is no 
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proof that this intercourse with Persia through the Persian 
Gulf was carried on in Ezekiel’s time, and that even if it were, 
it does not follow that there were any Persian mercenaries. 
He therefore proposes to understand by 075, Persians who had 
settled in Africa in the olden time. But this settlement can- 
not be inferred with sufficient certainty either from Sallust, 
Jug. c. 18, or from the occurrence of the African Mdxaz of 
Herodotus, iv. 175, along with the Asiatic (Ptol. vi. 7. 14), 
to take it as an explanation of 078. If we compare ch. 
xxxvill. 5, where Paras is mentioned in connection with Cush 
and Phut, Gomer and Togarmah, as auxiliaries in the army of 
Gog, there can be no doubt that Asiatic Persians are intended 
there. And we have to take the word in the same sense here ; 
for Hitzig’s objections consist of pure conjectures which have no 
conclusive force. Ezekiel evidently intends to give the names 
of tribes from the far-off east, west, and south, who were 
enlisted as mercenaries in the military service of Tyre. Hang- 
ing the shields and helmets in the city, to ornament its walls, 
appears to have been a Phoenician custom, which Solomon also 
introduced into Judah (1 Kings x. 16, 17; Song of Sol. iv. 4), 
and which is mentioned again in the times of the Maccabees 
(1 Mace. iv. 57).—A distinction is drawn in ver. 11 between 
the mercenary troops on the one hand, and the Aradians, 
and 27, thine army, the military corps consisting of Tyrians, 
on the other. The latter appear upon the walls of Tyre, 
because native troops were employed to watch and defend the 
city, whilst the mercenaries had to march into the field. The dz. 
dey. O13 (Gammddim) signifies brave men, as Roediger has 
conclusively shown from the Syrian usage, in his Addenda to 
Gesenius’ Thes. p. 70 seq. It is therefore an epitheton of the 
native troops of Tyre.— With the words, “ they (the troops) com- 
pleted thy beauty,” the picture of the glory of Tyre is rounded 
off, returning to its starting-point in vers. 4 and 5. 

Vers. 12-25. This is followed by a description of the com- 
merce of Tyre with all nations, who delivered their productions 
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in the market of this metropolis of the commerce of the world, 
and received the wares and manufactures of this city in return. 
—Ver. 12. Tarshish traded with thee for the multitude of goods 
of all kinds ; with silver, iron, tin, and lead they paid for thy 
sales. Ver. 13. Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, they were thy mer- 
chants; with souls of men and brazen vessels they made thy 
barter. Ver. 14. From the house of Togarmah they paid horses, 
riding-horses, and mules for thy sales. Ver. 15. The sons of 
Dedan were thy merchants ; many islands were at thy hand for 
commerce ; ivory horns and ebony they brought thee in payment, 
Ver. 16. Aram traded with thee for the multitude of thy produc: 
tions; with carbuncle, red purple, and embroidery, and byssus, 
and corals, and rubies they paid for thy sales. Ver. 17. Judah 
and the land of Israel, they were thy merchants; with wheat of 
Minnith and confectionery, and honey and oil, and balsam they 
made thy barter. Ver. 18. Damascus traded with thee in the 
multitude of thy productions, for the multitude of goods of all 
kinds, with wine of Chelbon and white wool. Wer. 19. Vedan 
and Javan from Uzal gave wrought tron for thy sales ; cassia 
and calamus were for thy barter. Ver. 20. Vedan was thy mer- 
chant in cloths spread for riding. Ver. 21. Arabia and all the 
princes of Kedar, they were at thy hand for commerce; lambs 
and rams and he-goats, in these they traded with thee. Ver. 22. 
The merchants of Sheba and Ragmah, they were thy merehants ; 
with all kinds of costly spices and with all kinds of precious 
stones and gold they paid for thy sales. Ver. 23. Haran, and 
Canneh, and Eden, the merchants of Sheba, Asshur, Chilmad, 
were thy merchants; Ver. 24. They were thy merchants in 
splendid clothes, in purple and embroidered robes, and in 
treasures of twisted yarn, in wound and strong cords for thy 
wares. Ver. 25. The ships of Tarshish were thy caravans, thy 
trade, and thou wast filled and glorious in the heart of the 
seas.—The enumeration of the different peoples, lands, and 
cities, which carried on trade with Tyre, commences with 
Tarshish (Tartessus) in the extreme west, then turns to the 
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north, passes through the different lands of Anterior Asia and 
the Mediterranean to the remotest north-east, and ends by 
mentioning Tarshish again, to round off the list. But the 
lands and peoples, which are mentioned in vers. 5-11 as 
furnishing produce and manufactures for the building of Tyre, 
viz. Egypt and the tribes of Northern Africa, are left out.—To 
avoid wearisome uniformity in the enumeration, Ezekie] has 
used interchangeably the synonymous words which the language 
possessed for trade, besides endeavouring to give life to the 
description by a variety of turns of expression. Thus 31ND 
(vers. 12, 16, 18), ND (ver. 21), and FP MIND (ver. 15), or 
qP vIND (ver. 21), are interchanged with 7225 (vers. 13, 15, 
17, 22, 24), yn24 (vers. 20, 28), and 9A2272 (ver. 24); and, 
again, }23Y 12 (vers. 12, 14, 22) or F2y2 M2 (vers. 16, 
19) with 92199 $n) (vers. 13, 17), and 77 FIIW2 (ver. 19), and 
qaws wen (ver. 15). The words 10D, participle of 7D, and 
524, from $27, signify merchants, traders, who travel through 
different lands for purposes of trade. MD, literally, the 
female trader ; and 770, literally, trade; then used as abstract 
for concrete, the tradesman or merchant. ou the travelling 
merchant.—nea4, the female trader, a city carrying on trade. 
nbsno, trade or a place of trade, a commercial town. oOs1219 
(pluralet.) does not mean a place of trade, market, and profits 
(Gesenius and others); but according to its derivation from 
119, to leave, relinquish, literally, leaving or giving up, and as 
Gusset. has correctly explained it, “that which you leave with 
another in the place of something else which he has given up 
to you.” Ewald, in accordance with this explanation, has 
adopted the very appropriate rendering Absatz, or sale. jm 
W231y, with a, or with a double accusative, literally, to make 
thy sale with something, i.e. to pay or to give, i.e. pay, some- 
thing as an equivalent for the sale; ‘21va 102, to give something 
for the sale, or the goods to be sold. 219, barter, goods 


bartered with {03, to give bartered goods, or carry on trade by 
barter. 
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The following are the countries and peoples enumerated :— 
wwnn, the Tyrian colony of Tarshish or Tartessus, in Hispania 
Baetica, which was celebrated for its wealth in silver (Jer. 
x. 9), and, according to the passage before us, also supplied 
iron, tin, and lead (vid. Plin. Hist. nat. iti. 3 (4), xxxiii. 6 (31), 
xxxiv. 14 (41); Diod. Sic. v. 38). Further particulars con- 
cerning Tarshish are to be found in Movers, Phoeniz. II. 2, 
pp- 588 sqq., and II. 3, p. 36.—Javan, i.e. Jania, Greece or 
Greeks.— Tubal and Meshech are the Tibareni and Moschi of 
the ancients between the Black and Caspian Seas (see the 
comm. on Gen. x. 2). They supplied souls of men, i.e. slaves, 
and things in brass. The slave trade was carried on most 
vigorously by the Ionians and Greeks (see Joel iv. 6, from 
which we learn that the Phoenicians sold prisoners of war to 
them); and both Greeks and Romans drew their largest sup- 
lies and the best slaves from the Pontus (for proofs of this, see 
Movers, II. 3, pp. 81 seq.). It is probable that the principal 
supplies of brazen articles were furnished by the Tibareni and 
Moschi, as the Colchian mountains still contain an inexhaustible 
quantity of copper. In Greece, copper was found and wrought 
in Zuboea alone; and the only other rich mines were in Cyprus 
(vid. Movers, II. 3, pp. 66, 67).—-Ver. 14. “From the house 
of Togarmah they paid,” ée. they of the house of Togarmah 
paid. Togarmah is one of the names of the Armenians (see 
the comm. on Gen. x. 3); and Strabo (XI. 14. 9) mentions the 
wealth of Armenia in horses, whilst that in asses is attested by 
Herodotus (i, 194), so that we may safely infer that mules 
were also bred there.—Ver. 15. The sons of Dedan, or the 
Dedanites, are, no doubt, the Dedanites mentioned in Gen. x. 7 
as descendants of Cush, who conducted the carrying trade 
between the Persian Gulf and Tyre, and whose caravans are 
mentioned in Isa. xxi. 13. Their relation to the Semitic 
Dedanites, who are evidently intended in ver. 20, and by the 
inhabitants of Dedan mentioned in connection with Edom in 
ch. xxv. 13 and Jer. xlix, 8, is involved in obscurity (see the 
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comm. on Gen. x. 7). The combination with 0°22 “8 and the 
articles of commerce which they brought to Tyre, point to a 
people of southern Arabia settled in the neighbourhood of the 
Persian Gulf. The many 5"8 are the islands and coasts of 
Arabia on the Persian Gulf and Erythraean Sea." 77) Mh, 
the commerce of thy hand, i.e. as abstr. pro coner., those who 
were ready to thy hand as merchants. ww MMP, ivory horns. 
This is the term applied to the elephants’ tusks (shén) on 
account of their shape and resemblance to horns, just as Pliny 
(Hist. nat. xviii. 1) also speaks of cornua elephanti, although he 
says, in viii. 3 (4), that an elephant’s weapons, which Juba calls 
cornua, are more correctly to be called dentes.” The dr. Ney. 
nin, Keri D220, signifies ¢Bevos, hebenum, ebony. The 
ancients obtained both productions partly from India, partly 
from Ethiopia (Plin. xii. 4 (8)). According to Dioscor. i. 130, 
the Ethiopian ebony was preferred to the Indian. "2¥8 2, 
to return payment (see the comm. on Ps. lxxii. 10).—In ver. 16, 
J.D. Michaelis, Ewald, Hitzig, and others read D5N for DIN, 
after the LX X. and Pesh., because Aram did not lie in the road 
from Dedan and the D"8 to Israel (ver. 17), and it is not till 
ver. 18 that Ezekiel reaches Aram. Moreover, the corruption 
ois for aye could arise all the more readily from the simple 
fact that the defective form D1 only occurs in Ezekiel (xxv. 14), 
and is altogether an extraordinary one. These reasons are un- 
doubtedly worthy of consideration ; still they are not conclusive, 
since the enumeration does not follow a strictly geographical 


‘ Movers (II. 3, pp. 303 sqq.) adduces still further evidence in addition 
to that given above, namely, that ‘* unqnestionable traces of the ancient 
name have been preserved in the region in which the ancient Dedanites 
are represented as living, partly on the coast in the names Attana, Attene, 
which have been modified according to well-known laws,—the former, a 
commercial town on the Persian Gulf, visited by Roman merchants (Plin. 
vi. 32, § 147); the latter, a tract of country opposite to the island of Tylos 
(Plin. ic. § 49),—and partly in the islands of the Persian Gulf” (p. 304). 

2 The Ethiopians also call ivory Karna nage, i.e. cornu elephanti, and 
suppose that it is from horns, and not from tusks, that ivory comes (vid. 
Hiob Ludolph, Hist. Aeth. I. c. 10) 
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order, inasmuch as Damascus is followed in vers. 19 sqq. by 
many of the tribes of Southern Arabia, so that Aram might 
stand, as Havernick supposes, for Mesopotamian Aram, for 
which the articles mentioned in ver. 16 would be quite as 
suitable as for Edom, whose chief city Petra was an important 
place of commerce and emporium for goods. WYO 3, the 
multitude of thy works, thy manufactures. Of the articles of 
commerce delivered by 078, the red purple, embroidery, and 
yxa (the Aramaean name for byssus, which appears, according 
to Movers, to have originally denoted a species of cotton), 
favour Aram, particularly Babylonia, rather than Edom. For 
the woven fabrics of Babylonia were celebrated from the 
earliest times (vid. Movers, II. 3, pp. 260 sqq.); and Babylon 
was also the oldest and most important market for precious 
stones (vid. Movers, p. 266). 83 is the carbuncle (see the 
comm. on Ex. xxviii. 18). 373, probably the ruby; in any 
case, a precious stone of brilliant splendour (vid. Isa. liv. 12). 
nioxy, corals or pearls (vid. Delitzsch on Job xxviii. 18).—Judah 
(ver. 17) delivered to Tyre wheat of Minnith, i.e. according to 
Judg. xi. 38, an Ammonitish place, situated, according to the 
Onomast., four Roman miles from Heshbon in the direction of 
Philadelphia. That Ammonitis abounded in wheat, is evident 
from 2 Chron. xxvii. 5, although the land of Israel also sup- 
plied the Tyrians with wheat (1 Kings v. 25). The meaning of 
the dz. Aey. 423 cannot be definitely ascertained. The render- 
ing confectionery is founded upon the Aramaean P25, deliciari, 
and the Chaldee translation, wip, i.e. xodéa, according to Hesy- 
chins, 7a é« péAttos Tpwyddta, or sweetmeats made from honey. 
Jerome renders it balsamum, after the pupwv of the LXX.; 
and in Hitzig’s opinion, Pannaga (literally, a snake) is a name 
used in Sanscrit for a sweet-scented wood, which was employed 
in medicine as a cooling and strengthening drug(?). Honey 
(from bees) and oil are well-known productions of Palestine. 
“8 is balsam ; whether resina or the true balsam grown in 
gardens about Jericho (opobalsamum), it is impossible to decide 
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(see my Bibl. Archdol. I. p. 38, and Movers, IT. 3, pp. 220 sqq.). 
Damascus supplied Tyre with wine of Chelbon. 139m stili 
exists in the village of Helbén, a place with many rnins, three 
hours and a half to the north of Damascus, in the midst of a 
valley of the same name, which is planted with vines wherever 
it is practicable, from whose grapes the best and most costly 
wine of the country is made (vid. Robinson, Biblical Researches). 
Even in ancient times this wine was so celebrated, that, accord- 
ing to Posidonius (in Athen. Deipnos. i. 22), the kings of 
Persia drank only Chalybonian wine from Damascus (vid. 
Strabo, XV. 3. 22). O¥ W¥, wool of dazzling whiteness; or, 
according to others, wool of Zachar, for which the Septuagint 
has gua éx Mudzjrov, Milesian wool.'—Ver. 19. Various expla- 
nations have been given of the first three words. {7 is not to be 
altered into {77, as it has been by Ewald, both arbitrarily and 
unsuitably with ver. 20 immediately following; nor is it to be 
rendered “and Dan.” It is a decisive objection to this, that 
throughout the whole enumeration not a single land or people 
is introduced with the copula 1. Vedan, which may be com- 
pared with the Vaheb of Num. xxi. 14, a place also mentioned 
only once, is the name of a tribe and tract of land not men- 
tioned elsewhere in the Old Testament. Movers (p. 302) 
conjectures that it is the celebrated city of Aden (.,s©). 
Javan is also the name of an Arabian place or tribe; and, 
according to a notice in the Kamus, it is a place in Yemen. 
Tuch (Genesis, p. 210) supposes it to be a Greek (Ionian) 
settlement, the founders of which had been led by their enter- 
prising spirit to cross the land of Egypt into Southern Arabia. 
For the purpose of distinguishing this Arabian Javan from 
Greece itself, or in order to define it more precisely, ony is 


1 According to Movers (II. 3, p. 269), any is the Sicharia of Aethicus 
(Cosm. § 108): Srcwanria regio, quae postea Nabathaea, nuncupatur, sil- 
vestris valde, ubi Ismaelitae eminus,—an earlier name for the land of the 
Nabathaeans, who dwelt in olden time between Palestine and the 
Euphrates, and were celebrated for their wealth in flocks of sheep. 
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appended, which all the older translators have taken to be a 
proper name. According to the Masoretic pointing SAND, the 
word is, no doubt, to be regarded as a participle Pual of oN, in 
the sense of spun, from oI, to spin. But apart from the fact 
that it would be a surprising thing to find spun goods men- 
tioned in connection with the trade of the Arabian tribes, the 
explanation itself could not be sustained from the usage of the 
language; for there is nothing in the dialects to confirm the 
idea that Sts is a softened form of by, inasmuch as they have 
all Sty (Aram.) and (J J); (Arab.), and the Talmudic Six, deere, 
occurs first of all in the Gemara, and may possibly have been 
derived in the first instance from the Rabbinical rendering of 
our 5nxo by “spun.” Even the fact that the word is written 
with Shurek is against this explanation rather than in its favour ; 
and in all probability its origin is to be traced to the simple 
circumstance, that in vers. 12, 14, 16 the articles of commerce 
are always mentioned before 7*3i2!¥ 3303, and in this verse they 
would appear to be omitted altogether, unless they are covered 
by the word Snax». But we can very properly take the follow- 
ing words nivy 5m as the object of the first hemistich, since 
the Masoretic accentuation is founded upon the idea that Snxn 
is to be taken as the object here. We therefore regard San as 
the only admissible pointing, and take ORS as a proper name, 
as in Gen. x. 27: “from Uzal,” the ancient name of Sanaa, 
the subsequent capital of Yemen. The productions mentioned 
bear this out. Forged or wrought iron, by which Tuch (Le. 
p- 260) supposes that sword-blades from Yemen are chiefly 
intended, which were celebrated among the Arabs as much as 
the Indian. Cassia and calamus (see the comm. on Ex. xxx. 
23 and 24), two Indian productions, as Yemen traded with 
India from the very earliest times.—-Dedan (ver. 20) is the 
inland people of that name, living in the neighbourhood of 
Edom (cf. ch. xxv. 13; see the comm. on ver. 15). They 
furnished WBA 33, tapetes straguli, cloths for spreading out, 
most likely costly riding-cloths, like the middim of Judg. v. 10. 
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7 and 7? represent the nomad tribes of Central Arabia, the 
Bedouins. For 22Y is never used in the Old Testament for the 
whole of Arabia; but, according to its derivation from 7229, a 
steppe or desert, simply for the tribes living as nomads in the 
desert (as in Isa. xiii. 20; Jer. iii. 2; ef. Ewald, Grammat. 
Arab. I. p. 5). Kedar, descended from Ishmael, an Arabian 
nomad tribe, living in the desert between Arabia Petraea and 
Babylonia, the Cedrei of Pliny (see the comm. on Gen. xxv. 13). 
They supplied lambs, rams, and he-goats, from the abundance 
of their flocks, in return for the goods obtained from Tyre.— 
Ver. 22. Next to these the merchants of Sheba and Ragmah 
(7999) are mentioned. They were Arabs of Cushite descent 
(Gen. x. 7) in south-eastern Arabia (Oman); for T9Y, “Peyya, 
was in the modern province of Oman in the bay of the same 
name in the Persian Gulf. Their goods were all kinds of 
spices, precious stones, aud gold, in which southern Arabia 
abounded. pia"ba ws, the chief or best of all perfumes (on 
this use of win, see the comm. on Ex. xxx. 23; Song of Sol. 
iv. 14), is most likely the genuine balsam, which grew in Yemen 
(Arabia felix), according to Diod. Sic. iii. 45, along with other 
costly spices, and grows there still; for Forskal found a shrub 
between Mecca and Medina, called Abu sham, which he believed 
to be the true balsam, and of which he has given a botanical 
account in his Flora Aeg. pp. 79, 80 (as Amyris opobalsamum), 
as well as of two other kinds. Precious stones, viz. onyx-stones, 
rubies, agates, and cornelians, are still found in the mountains 
of Hadramaut; and in Yemen also jaspers, crystals, and many 
good rubies (vid. Niebuhr, Descript. p. 125, and Seetzen in 
Zach’s Monatl. Corresp. xix. p. 339). And, lastly, the wealth of 
Yemen in gold is too strongly attested by ancient writers to be 
called in question (cf. Bochart, Phal. II. 28), although this 
precious metal is not found there now.—In vers. 23, 24 the 
trade with Mesopotamia is mentioned. 20, the Carrhae of the 
Romans in north-western Mesopotamia (see the comm. on 
Gen. xi. 31), was situated at the crossing of the caravan-roads 
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which intersect Mesopotamia; for it was at this point that the 
two caravan routes from Babylonia and the Delta of the 
Persian Gulf joined the old military and commercial road to 
Canaan (Movers, p. 247). The eastern route ran along the 
Tigris, where Calneh, the later Ktestphon, was the most im- 
portant commercial city. It is here called 723 (Canneh), con- 
tracted from nips (see the comm. on Gen. x. 10; Amos vi. 2). 
The western route ran along the Euphrates, past the cities 
mentioned in ver. 23. {]¥ is not the Syrian, but the Mesopo- 
tamian Eden (2 Kings xix. 12; Isa. xxxvii. 12), the situation 
of which has not yet been determined, though Movers (p. 257) 
has sought for it in the Delta of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
The singular circumstance that the merchants of Sheba should 
be mentioned in connection with localities in Mesopotamia, 
which has given rise both to arbitrary alterations of the text 
and to various forced explanations, has been explained by 
Movers (p. 247 compared with p. 139) from a notice of Juba 
in Pliny’s Hist. nat. xii. 17 (40), namely, that the Sabaeans, 
the inhabitants of the spice country, came with their goods 
from the Persian Gulf to Carrhae, where they held their 
yearly markets, and from which they were accustomed to 
proceed to Gabba (Gabala in Phoenicia) and Palestinian Syria. 
Consequently the merchants of Sabaea are mentioned as those 
who carried on the trade between Mesopotamia and Tyre, and 
are not unsuitably placed in the centre of those localities which 
formed the most important seats of trade on the two great 
commercial roads of Mesopotamia. Asshur and Chilmad, as 
we have already observed, were on the western road which ran 
along the Euphrates. 703 has already been discovered by 
Bochart (Pha. I. 18) in the Charmande of Xenophon (Anab. 
i. 5.10), and Sophaenetus (see Steph. Byz. s.v. Xapudvdn), a 
large and wealthy city in a desert region “beyond the river 
Euphrates.” The Asshur mentioned along with Chilmad, in the 
midst of purely commercial cities, cannot be the land of Assyria, 
but must be the emporium Sura (Movers, p. 252), the present 
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Essurieh, which stands upon the bank on this side of the 
Euphrates above Thapsacus and on the caravan route, which 
runs from Palmyra past Rusapha (Rezeph, Isa. xxxvii. 12; 
2 Kings xix. 12) to Nicephorium or Rakka, then in a northerly 
direction to Haran, and bending southwards, runs along the 
bank of the river in the direction of Chilmad or Charmande 
(Ritter, Erdk. XI. pp. 1081 sqq.). The articles of commerce 
from these emporia, which were brought te Tyre by Sabaean 
caravans, consisted of pra, literally, articles of perfect beauty, 
either state-dresses (cf. Soon, ch. xxiii. 12 and xxxiv. 4), or 
more generally, costly works of art (Havernick). The omis- 
sion of the copula} before mioya is decisive in favour of the 
former, as we may infer from this that "Sx is intended as 
an explanatory apposition to prddan, mDPyN noon ids, cloaks 
(aida connected with yAapus) of hyacinth-purple and embroi- 
dery, for which Babylonia was celebrated (for proofs of this, 
see Movers, pp. 258 sqq.). The words which follow cannot be 
explained with certainty. All that is evident is, that mana 
‘an1 ‘an is appended to O'172 1233 without a copula, as eP)) ibaa 
is to arddana j in the first hemistich, and therefore, like the latter, 
is intended as an explanatory apposition. pan does not mean 
either cloths or threads, but lines or cords. O'W3N signifies 
literally bound or wound up; probably twisted, ie. formed 
of several threads wound together or spun; and O78, firm, 


compact, from ; ar to be drawn together. Consequently ‘2 


‘ona can hardly have any other meaning than treasures of 
spun yarns, 7.e. the most valuable yarns formed of different 
threads. For “treasures” is the only meaning which can be 
assigned to 0'23 with any certainty on philological grounds, and 
ovina, from 073, oa contorsit, is either yarn spun from 


several or various threads, or cloth woven from such threads. 
But the latter would not harmonize with pean, Movers (II. 3. 
pp. 263 sqq.) adopts a similar conclusion, and adduces evi- 
dence that silk yarn, bombyx, and cotton came to Tyre 
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through the Mesopotamian trade, and were there dyed in the 
splendid Tyrian purples, and woven into cloths, or brought for 
sale with the dyeing complete. All the other explanations 
which have been given of these difficult words are arbitrary 
and untenable ; not only the Rabbinical rendering of Dina "tn, 
viz. chests of damask, but that of Ewald, “ pockets of damask,” 
and that proposed by Hartmann, Hiavernick, and others, viz. 
girdles of various colours, Svat oxwwtai. In ver. 25 the de- 
scription is rounded off with a notice of the lever of this world- 
wide trade. nin’ cannot mean “ walls” in this instance, as in 
Jer. v. 10, and like niuw in Job xxiv. 11, because the ships, 
through which Tyre became so rich, could not be called walls. 
The word signifies “caravans,” after wi= jl. (Isa. lvii. 9), 
corresponding to the Aramaean NT, 722 might be regarded 
as an accusative of more precise definition: caravans, with re-. 
gard to (for) thy bartering trade. At the same time it is more 
rhetorical to take 927Y as a second predicate: they were thy 
trade, i.e. the carriers of thy trade. What the caravans were 
for the emporia of trade on the mainland, the ships of Tarshish 
were for Tyre, and these on the largest sea-going ships are 
mentioned instar omnium. By means of these vessels Tyre 
was filled with goods, and rendered weighty (7222), te. rich 
and glorious.—But a tempest from the east would destroy 
Tyre with all its glory. 

Vers. 26-36. Destruction of Tyre.—Ver. 26. Thy rowers 
brought thee into great waters: the east wind broke thee wp in the 
heart of the seas. Ver. 27. Thy riches and thy sales, thy bar- 
tering wares, thy seamen and thy sailors, the repairers of thy leaks 
and the traders in thy wares, and all thy fighting men in thee, 
together with all the multitude of people in thee, fell into the heart 
of the seas in the day of thy fall. Ver. 28. At the noise of the 
ery of thy sailors the places tremble. Ver. 29. And out of their 
ships come all the oarsmen, seamen, all the sailors of the sea; 
they come upon the land, Ver. 80. And make their voice heard 
over thee, and cry bitterly, and put dust upon their heads, and 
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cover themselves with ashes; Ver. 31. And shave themselves bald 
on thy account, and gird on sackcloth, and weep for thee in anguish 
of soul a bitter wailing. Ver. 32. They raise over thee in their 
grief a lamentation, and lament over thee: Who is like Tyre! 
like the destroyed one in the midst of the seal Ver. 33. When 
thy sales came forth out of the seas, thou didst satisfy many 
nations; with the abundance of thy goods and thy wares thou 
didst enrich kings of the earth. Ver. 34. Now that thou art 
wrecked away from the seas in the depths of the water, thy 
wares and all thy company are fallen in thee. Ver. 35. All 
the inhabitants of the islands are amazed at thee, and their 
kings shudder greatly ; their faces quiver. Ver. 36. The traders 
among the nations hiss over thee; thou hast become a terror, 
and art gone for ever—The allusion to the ships of Tarshish, 
to which Tyre was indebted for its glory, serves as an 
introduction to a renewal in ver. 26 of the allegory of 
vers. 5—9a ; Tyre is a ship, which is wrecked by the east wind 
(cf. Ps. xlviii. 8). In Palestine (Arabia and Syria) the east 
wind is characterized by continued gusts; and if it rises into a 
tempest, it generally causes great damage on account of the 
violence of the gusts (see Wetzstein in Delitzsch’s commentary 
on Job xxvii. 1). Like a ship broken in pieces by the storm, 
Tyre with all its glory sinks into the depths of the sea. The 
repetition of DD aba in vers. 26 and 27 forms an effective 
contrast to ver. 25; just as the enumeration of all the posses- 
sions of Tyre, which fall with the ship into the heart of the sea, 
does to the wealth and glory in ver. 254. They who manned 
the ship also perish with the cargo,—“ the seamen,” ie. sailors, 
rowers, repairers of leaks (calkers), also the merchants on 
board, and the fighting men who defended the ship and its 
goods against. pirates,—the whole géhdl, or gathering of people, 
in the ship. The difficult expression qonp-P2a can only be taken 
as an explanatory apposition to J2 (WN: all the men who are in 
thee, namely, in the multitude of people in thee. Ver, 98, 
When the vessel is wrecked, the managers of the ship raise 
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such a cry that the migreshoth tremble. 19 is used in Num. 
xxxv. 2 for the precincts around the Levitical cities, which 
were set apart as pasture ground for the flocks; and in Ezek. 
xlv. 2, xlviii. 17, for the ground surrounding the holy city. 
Consequently niv19 cannot mean the suburbs of Tyre in the 
passage before us, but must signify the open places on the 
mainland belonging to Tyre, ¢.¢. the whole of its territory, with 
the fields and villages contained therein. The rendering “ fleet,” 
which Ewald follows the Vulgate in adopting, has nothing to 
support it.—Vers. 29 sqq. The ruin of this wealthy and power- 
ful metropolis of the commerce of the world produces the 
greatest consternation among all who sail upon the sea, so that 
they forsake their ships, as if they were no longer safe in them, 
and leaving them for the land, bewail the fall of Tyre with 
deepest lamentation. yw with bipa, as in Ps. xxvi. 7; 1 Chron. 
xv. 19, etc. For the purpose of depicting the lamentation as 
great and bitter in the extreme, Ezekiel groups together all the 
things that were generally done under such circumstances, viz. 
covering the head with dust (cf. Josh. vii. 6; 1 Sam. iv. 12; 
and Job ii. 12) and ashes (W2BNM, to strew, or cover oneself, 
not to roll oneself: see the comm. on Mic. i. 10); shaving a 
bald place (see ch. vii. 18 and the comm. on Mic. i. 16); 
putting on sackcloth; loud, bitter weeping (V2 123, as in Job 
vii. 11 and x. 1); and singing a mournful dirge (vers. 32 sqq.). 
DNA, in lamento eorum ; *) contracted from ‘1) (Jer. ix. 17, 18 ; 
‘ef.%, ch. ii. 10). The reading adopted by the LX X., Theodaot., 
Syr., and eleven Codd. (0/23) is unsuitable, as there is no 
allusion to sons, but the seamen themselves raise the lamenta- 
tion. The correction proposed by Hitzig, D7", is altogether 
inappropriate. The exclamation, Who is like Tyre! is more 
precisely defined by 7972, like the destroyed one in the midst 
of the sea. 79%, participle Pual, with the» dropt, as in 2 Kings 
ii. 10, etc. (vid. Ges. § 52. 2, Anm. 6). It is quite superfluous 
to assume that there was a noun 27 signifying destruction. 
‘my mN¥D has been aptly explained by Hitzig: “inasmuch as 
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thy wares sprang out of the sea, like the plants and field-fruits 
this simile); “not as being manufactured at Tyre, and there- 
fore in the sea, but because the sea floated the goods to land 
for the people in the ships, and they satisfied the desire of the 
purchasers.” Tyre satisfied peoples and enriched kings with 
its wares, not only by purchasing from them and paying for 
their productions with money or barter, but also by the fact 
that the Tyrians gave a still higher value to the raw material 
by the labour which they bestowed upon them. 721" in the 
plural is only met with here.—Ver. 34. But now Tyre with its 
treasures and its inhabitants has sunk in the depths of the sea. 
The antithesis in which ver. 34 really stands to ver. 33 does 
not warrant our altering M3¢') NY into AIav2 AY, as Ewald and 
Hitzig propose, or adopting a different division of the second 
hemistich. MY is an adverbial accusative, as in ch. xvi. 57: 
“at the time of the broken one away from the seas into the 
depth of the waters, thy wares and thy people have fallen, i.e. 
perished.” ma¥2 NY, tempore quo fracta es, DBD NIBY) is 
intentionally selected as an antithesis to D'9% N2¥i3 in ch. 
xxvi. 17.—Ver. 35. All the inhabitants of the islands and their 
kings, ze. the inhabitants of the (coast of the) Mediterranean 
and its islands, will be thrown into consternation at the fall of 
Tyre; and (ver. 36) the merchants among the nations, ie. the 
foreign nations, the rivals of Tyre in trade, will hiss thereat; 
in other words, give utterance to malicious joy. ObW, to be 
laid waste, or thrown into perturbation with terror and amaze- 
ment. O28 OY), to tremble or quiver in the face, i.e. to tremble 
so much that the terror shows itself in the countenance.—In 
ver. 365 Ezekiel brings the lamentation to a close in a similar 
manner to the threat contained in ch. xxvi. (vid. ch. xxvi, 21). 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 1-19. AGAINST THE PLINCE OF TYRE. 


As the city of Tyre was first of all threatened with destruction 
(ch. xxvi.), and then her fall was confirmed by a lamentation 
(ch. xxvii.), so here the prince of Tyre is first of all forewarned 
of his approaching death (vers. 1-10), and then a lamentation 
is composed thereon (vers. 11-19). 


Vers. 1-10. Faun or THE Prince or Tyre.—Ver. 1. And 
the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, say 
to the prince of Tyre, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Because thy 
heart has lifted itself up, and thou sayest, “ I ama God, I sit upon 
a seat of Gods, in the heart of the seas,” when thou art a man 
and not God, and cherishest a mind like a God’s mind, Ver. 3. 
Behold, thou art wiser than Daniel; nothing secret is obscure to 
thee; Ver. 4. Through thy wisdom and thy understanding hast 
thou acquired might, and put gold and silver in thy treasuries ; 
Ver. 5. Through the greatness of thy wisdom hast thou increased 
thy might by thy trade, and thy heart has lifted itself up on account 
of thy might, Ver. 6. Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Because thou cherishest a mind like a God’s mind, Ver.7. There- 
fore, behold, I will bring foreigners upon thee, violent men of the 
nations; they will draw their swords against the beauty of thy 
wisdom, and pollute thy splendour. Ver. 8. They will cast thee 
down into the pit, that thou mayest die the death of the slain in the 
heart of the seas. Ver. 9. Wilt thou indeed say, I am a God, in 
the face of him that slayeth thee, when thou art a man and not God 
in the hand of him that killeth thee? Ver. 10. Thou wilt die the 
death of the uncireumeised at the hand of foreigners ; for I have 
spoken it, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah.—This threat of judg- 
ment follows in general the same course as those addressed to 
other nations (compare especially ch. xxv.), namely, that the sin is 
mentioned first (vers. 2-5), and then the punishment conseqnent 
upon the sin (vers. 6-10). In ver. 12 70 is used instead of 
13, duz. In the use of the term 722 to designate the king, 
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Kliefoth detects an indication of the peculiar position occupied 
by the prince in the commercial state of Tyre, which had been 
reared upon municipal foundations; inasmuch as he was not 
so much a monarch, comparable to the rulers of Babylon or to 
the Pharaohs, as the head of the great mercantile aristocracy. 
This is in harmony with the use of the word 7°33 for the prince 
of Israel, David for example, whom God chose and anointed 
to be the ndgid over His people; in other words, to be the leader 
of the tribes, who also formed an independent commonwealth 
(vid. 1 Sam. xiii. 14; 2 Sam. vii. 8, etc.). The pride of the 
prince of Tyre is described in ver. 2 as consisting in the fact 
that he regarded himself as a God, and his seat in the island of 
Tyre as a God's seat. He calls his seat Dvd avin, not “ be- 
cause his capital stood out from the sea, like the palace of God 
from the ocean of heaven” (Ps. civ. 3), as Hitzig supposes ; 
for, apart from any other ground, this does not suit the subse- 
quent description of his seat as God’s mountain (ver. 16), and 
God’s holy mountain (ver. 14). The God’s seat and God’s 
mountain are not the palace of the king of Tyre, but Tyre as 
a state, and that not because of its firm position upon a rocky 
island, but as a holy island (dyia vijcos, as Tyre is called in 
Sanchun. ed. Orelli, p. 36), the founding of which has been 
glorified by myths (vd. Movers, Phoenizier, I. pp. 637 sqq.). 
The words which Ezekiel puts into the mouth of the king of 
Tyre may be explained, as Kliefoth has well expressed it, 
“from the notion lying at the foundation of all natural reli- 
gions, according to which every state, as the production of its 
physical factors and bases personified as the native deities of 
house and state, is regarded as a work and sanctuary of the 
gods.” In Tyre especially the national and political develop- 
ment went hand in hand with the spread and propagation of its 
religion. “The Tyrian state was the production and seat of 
its gods. He, the prince of Tyre, presided over this divine 
creation and divine seat; therefore he, the prince, was himself 
a god, a manifestation of the deity, having its work and home 
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in the state of Tyre.” All heathen rulers looked upon them- 
selves in this light; so that the king of Babylon is addressed in 
a similar manner in Isa. xiv. 18,14. This self-deification is 
shown to be a delusion in ver. 2b ; He who is only a man makes 
his heart like a God’s heart, i.e. cherishes the same thought as 
the Gods. 5p, the heart, as the seat of the thoughts and imagi- 
nations, is named instead of the disposition. This is carried out 
still further in vers. 3-5 by a description of the various sources 
from which this imagination sprang. He cherishes a God’s 
mind, because he attributes to himself superhuman wisdom, 
through which he has created the greatness, and might, and 
wealth of Tyre. The words, “behold, thou art wiser,” etc. 
(ver. 3), are not to be taken as a question, “art thou indeed 
wiser?” as they have been by the LXX., Syriac, and others; 
nor are they ironical, as Hivernick supposes; but they are to be 
taken literally, namely, inasmuch as the prince of Tyre was 
serious in attributing to himself supernatural and divine wisdom. 
Thou art, ae. thou regardest thyself as being, wiser than Daniel. 
No hidden thing is obscure to thee (OY, a later word akin to 
the Aramaean, “to be obscure”). The comparison with Daniel 
refers to the fact that Daniel surpassed all the magi and wise 
men of Babylon in wisdom through his ability to interpret 
dreams, since God gave him an insight into the nature and 
development of the power of the world, such as no human 
sagacity could have secured. The wisdom of the prince of 
Tyre, on the other hand, consisted in the cleverness of the 
children of this world, which knows how to get possession of all 
the good things of the earth. Through such wisdom as this 
had the Tyrian prince acquired power and riches. bon, might, 
possessions in the broader sense ; not merely riches, but the whole 
of the might of the commercial state of Tyre, which was founded 
upon riches and treasures got by trade. In ver. 5 ano is 
in apposition to 70227 353, and is introduced as explanatory. 
The fulness of its wisdom showed itself in its commerce and the 
manner in which it conducted it, whereby Tyre had become 
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rich and powerful. It is not till we reach ver. 6 that we meet 
with the apodosis answering to ‘0 722 2 in ver. 2, which has 
been pushed so far back by the intervening parenthetical sen- 
tences in vers. 25-5. For this reason the sin of the prince of 
Tyre in deifying himself is briefly reiterated in the clause j}” 
‘1 IHN (ver. 66, compare ver. 26), after which the announce- 
ment of the punishment is introduced with a repetition of 12 in 
ver. 7. Wild foes approaching with barbarous violence will 
destroy all the king’s resplendent glory, slay the king himself 
with the sword, and hurl him down into the pit as a godless 
man. The enemies are called Da ’sY, violent ones of the 
peoples,—that is to say, the wild hordes composing the Chaldean 
army (cf. ch. xxx. 11, xxxi.12). They drew the sword “against 
the beauty (‘5', the construct state of ‘5*) of thy wisdom,” i.e. 
the beauty produced by thy wisdom, the beautiful Tyre itself, 
with all that it contains (ch. xxvi. 3, 4). 5‘, splendour; it is 
only here and in ver. 17 that we meet with it as anoun. The 
king himself they hurl down into the pit, ze. the grave, or the 
nether world. 2on ‘niod, the death of a pierced one, substan- 
tially the same as pidy ‘nin, The plural ‘nio> and ‘nid here 
and Jer. xvi. 4 (mortes) is a pluralis exaggerativus, a death so 
painful as to be equivalent to dying many times (see the comm. 
on Isa. liti. 9). In ver. 9 Ezekiel uses the Piel Dom in the 
place of the Poel Shinn, as 56n in the Piel occurs elsewhere only 
in the sense of profanare, and in Isa. li. 9 the Poel is used for 
piercing. But there is no necessity to alter the pointing in 
consequence, as we also find the Pual used by Ezekiel in ch. 
xxxii. 26 in the place of the Poal of Isa. liti. 5. The death 
of the uncircumcised is such a death as godless men die—a 
violent death. The king of Tyre, who looks upon himself as a 
god, shall perish by the sword like a godless man. At the same 
time, the whole of this threat applies, not to the one king, 
Tihobal, who was reigning at the time of the siege of Tyre by 
the Chaldeans, but to the king as the founder and creator of 
the might of Tyre (vers. 3-5), i.e. to the supporter of that 
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royalty which was to perish along with Tyre itself.—It is to the 
king, as the representative of the might and glory of Tyre, and 
not merely to the existing possessor of the regal dignity, that 
the following lamentation over his fall refers. 


Vers. 11-19, LAMENTATION OVER THE Kine or Tyre.— 
Ver. 11. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 12. 
Son of man, raise a lamentation over the king of Tyre, and say to 
him, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Thou seal of a well-measured 
building, full of wisdom and perfect in beauty. Ver. 13. In 
Eden, the garden of God, wast thou; all kinds of precious stones 
were thy covering, cornelian, topaz, and diamond, chrysolite, 
beryl, and jasper, sapphire, carbuncle, and emerald, and gold: the 
service of thy timbrels and of thy women was with thee; on the 
day that thou wast created, they were prepared. Ver. 14. Thou 
wast a cherub of anointing, which covered, and I made thee for 
it; thou wast on a holy mountain of God; thou didst walk in the 
midst of fiery stones. Ver. 15. Thou wast innocent in thy ways 
from the day on which thou wast created, until iniquity was found 
in thee. Ver. 16. On account of the multitude of thy commerce, 
thine inside was filled with wrong, and thou didst sin: I will 
therefore profane thee away from the mountain of God; and 
destroy thee, O covering cherub, away from the fiery stones ! 
Ver. 17. Thy heart has lifted ttself wp because of thy beauty, 
thou hast corrupted thy wisdom together with thy splendour: I 
cast thee to the ground, I give thee up for a spectacle before kings. 
Ver. 18. Through the multitude of thy sins in thine unrighteous 
trade thou hast profaned thy holy places; I therefore cause fire 
to proceed from the midst of thee, which shall devour thee, and make 
thee into ashes upon the earth before the eyes of all who see thee. 
Ver. 19. All who know thee among the peoples are amazed at 
thee: thou hast become a terror, and art gone for ever.— 
The lamentation over the fall of the king of Tyre commences 
with a picture of the super-terrestrial glory of his position, so 
as to correspond to his self-deification as depicted in the fore- 
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going word of God. In ver. 12 he is addressed as M23n DN. 
This does not mean, “artistically wronght signet-ring ;” for Dh 
does not stand for Onn, but is a participle of ODN, to seal. 
There is all the more reason for adhering firmly to this mean- 
ing, that the following predicate, 123n ND, is altogether inap- 
plicable to a signet-ring, though Hitzig once more scents a 
corruption of the text in consequence. 22", from j2, to 
weigh, or measure off, does not mean perfection (Ewald), 
beauty (Ges.), facon (Hitzig), or symmetry (Hivernick) ; but 
just as in ch. xlili. 10, the only other passage in which it 
occurs, it denotes the measured and well-arranged building of 
the temple, so here it signifies a well-measnred and artistically 
arranged building, namely, the Tyrian state in its artistic 
combination of well-measured institutions (Kliefoth). This 
building is sealed by the prince, inasmuch as he imparts to the 
state firmness, stability, and long duration, when he possesses 
the qualities requisite for a ruler. These are mentioned after- 
wards, namely, “full of wisdom, perfect in beauty.” If the 
prince answers to his position, the wisdom and beauty manifest 
in the institutions of the state are simply the impress received 
from the wisdom and beauty of his own mind. The prince of 
Tyre possessed such a mind, and therefore regarded himself as 
a God (ver. 2). His place of abode, which is described in 
vers. 13 and 14, corresponded to his position. Ezekiel here 
compares the situation of the prince of Tyre with that of the 
first man in Paradise; and then, in vers. 15 and 16, draws a 
comparison between his fall and the fall of Adam. As the 
first man was placed in the garden of God, in Eden, so also 
was the prince of Tyre placed in the midst of paradisaical 
glory. fis shown, by the apposition DDN ii, to be used as 
the proper name of Paradise; and this view is not to be upset 
by the captious objection of Hitzig, that Eden was not the 
garden of God, but that this was situated in Eden (Gen. ii. 8). 
The fact that Ezekiel calls Paradise ryp in ch. xxxvi. 35, 
proves nothing more than that the terms Eden and Garden of 
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God do not cover precisely the same ground, inasmuch as the 
garden of God only occupied one portion of Eden. But not- 
withstanding this difference, Ezekiel could use the two expres- 
sions as synonymons, just as well as Isaiah (Isa. li. 3). And 
even if any one should persist in pressing the difference, it 
would not follow that /7!2 was corrupt in this passage, as 
Hitzig fancies, but simply that ombx} defined the idea of 
‘WW more precisely—in other words, restricted it to the garden 
of Paradise. ‘There is, however, another point to be observed 
in connection with this expression, namely, that the epithet 
obs }) is used here and in ch. xxxi. 8, 9; whereas, in other 
places, Paradise is called min’ ja (vid. Isa. li. 3; Gen. xiii. 10). 
Ezekiel has chosen Elohim instead of Jehovah, because Para- 
dise is brought into comparison, not on account of the historical 
significance which it bears to the human race in relation to the 
plan of salvation, but simply as the most glorious land in all 
the earthly creation. The prince of Tyre, placed in the plea- 
sant land, was also adorned with the greatest earthly glory. 
Costly jewels were his coverings, that is to say, they formed the 
ornaments of his attire. This feature in the pictorial descrip- 
tion is taken from the splendour with which Oriental rulers are 
accustomed to appear, namely, in robes covered with precious 
stones, pearls, and gold. 301), as a noun az. Aey., signifies a 
covering. In the enumeration of the precious stones, there is 
no reference to the breastplate of the high priest. For, in the 
first place, the order of the stones is a different one here ; 
secondly, there are only nine stones named instead of twelve; 
and lastly, there would be no intelligible sense in such a refer- 
ence, so far as we can perceive. Both precious stones and 
gold are included in the glories of Eden (vid. Gen. ii. 11, 12). 
For the names of the several stones, see the commentary on 
Ex. xxviii. 17-20. The words ‘1 an naxdi—which even the 
early translators have entirely misunderstood, and which the 
commentators down to Hitzig and Ewald have made marvellous 
attempts to explain—present no peculiar difficulty, apart from 
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the plural 9°2p2, which is only met with here. As the meaning 
timbrels, tambourins (aduffa), is well established for D’A, and 
in 1 Sam. x. 5 and Isa. v. 12 flutes are mentioned along with 
the timbrels, it has been supposed by some that 5°223 must 
signify flutes here. But there is nothing to support such a 
rendering either in the Hebrew or in the other Semitic dialects. 
On the other hand, the meaning pala gemmarum (Vulgate), or 
ring-casket, has been quite arbitrarily forced npon the word by 
Jerome, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and many others. We agree 
with Hiivernick in regarding 0°32) as a plural of 433 (foeminae), 
formed, like a masculine, after the analogy of DW, DW2>B, etc., 
and account for the choice of this expression from the allusion 
to the history of the creation (Gen. i. 27). The service 
(n2Nd, performance, as in Gen. xxxix. 11, etc.) of the women 
is the leading of the circular dances by the odalisks who beat 
the timbrels: “the harem-pomp of Oriental kings.” This was 
made ready for the king on the day of his creation, i.e. not his 
birthday, but the day on which he became king, or commenced 
his reign, when the harem of his predecessor came into his 
possession with all its accompaniments. Ezekiel calls this the 
day of his creation, with special reference to the fact that it 
was God who appointed him king, and with an allusion to the 
parallel, underlying the whole description, between the position 
of the prince of Tyre and that of Adam in Paradise.’ The 
next verse (ver. 14) is a more difficult one. FN is an abbrevia- 
tion of AX, OFAN, as in Num. xi. 15; Deut. v. 24 (see Ewald, 
§ 1842). The da. Aey. nv has been explained in very 
different ways, but mostly according to the Vulgate rendering, 


1 Tn explanation of the fact alluded to, Hivernick has very appropriately 
called attention to a passage of Athen. (xii. 8, p. 531), in which the following 
statement occurs with reference to Strato, the Sidonian king: ‘ Strato, 
with flute-girls, and female harpers and players on the cithara, made pre- 
parations for the festivities, and sent for a large number of hetaerae from 
the Peloponnesus, and many singing-girls from Ionia, and young hetaerae 
from the whole of Greece, both singers and dancers.” See also other 
passages in Brissonius, de regio Pers. prince. pp. 142-3. 
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tu Cherub extentus et protegens, as signifying spreading out or 
exiension, in the sense of “with outspread wings” (Gesenius 
and many others). But nv does not mean either to spread 
out or to extend. The general meaning of the word is simply 
to anoint; and judging from MND and AnwD, portio, Lev. 
vii. 35 and Num. xviii. 8, also to measure off, from which the 
idea of extension cannot possibly be derived. Consequently 
the meaning “anointing” is the only one that can be estab- 
lished with certainty in the case of the word nYDD, So far as 
the form is concerned, NW might be in the construct state ; 
but the connection with 92553, anointing, or anointed one, of 
the covering one, does not yield any admissible sense. A com- 
parison with ver. 16, where 32129 373 occurs again, will show 
that the nzind, which stands between these two words in the 
verse before us, must contain a more precise definition of 2473, 
and therefore is to be connected with 293 in the construct 
state: cherub of anointing, i.e. anointed cherub. This is the 
rendering adopted by Kliefoth, the only commentator who has 
given the true explanation of the verse. Mvp is the older 
form, which has only been retained in a few words, such as 
pew in Isa. x. 6, together with the tone-lengthened a (vid. 
Ewald, § 160a). The prince of Tyre is called an anointed 
cherub, as Ephraem Syrns has observed, because he was a 
king even though he had not been anointed. 21D is not an 
abstract noun, either here or in Nah. ii. 6, but a participle; and 
this predicate points back to Ex. xxv. 20, “the cherubim 
covered (B°2310) the capporeth with their wings,” and is to be 
explained accordingly. Consequently the king of Tyre is 
called a chernb, because, as an anointed king, he covered or 
overshadowed a sanctuary, like the cherubim upon the ark of 
the covenant. What this sanctuary was is evident from the 
remarks already made at ver. 2 concerning the divine seat of 
the king. If the “seat of God,” upon which the king of Tyre 
sat, is to be understood as signifying the state of Tyre, then 
the sanctuary which he covered or overshadowed as a cherub 
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will also be the Tyrian state, with its holy places and sacred 
things. In the next clause, WANS is to be taken by itself 
according to the accents, “and I have made thee (so),” and 
not to be connected with Ip 702, We are precluded from 
adopting the combination which some propose—viz. “I set thee 
upon a holy mountain; thou wast a God ”—by the incongruity 
of first of all describing the prince of Tyre as a cherub, and 
then immediately afterwards as a God, inasmuch as, according 
to the Biblical view, the cherub, as an angelic being, is simply 
a creature and not a God; and the fanciful delusion of the 
prince of Tyre, that he was an El (ver. 2), could not furnish 
the least ground for his being addressed as Elohim by Ezekiel. 
And still more are we precluded from taking the words in this 
manner by the declaration contained in ver. 16, that Jehovah 
will cast him out “from the mountain of Elohim,” from which 
we may sce that in the present verse also Elohim belongs to 
har, and that in ver. 16, where the mountain of God is men- 
tioned again, the predicate IP is simply omitted for the sake 
of brevity, just as NY is afterwards omitted on the repetition 
of 921B7 243. The missing but actual object to FAM can 
easily be supplied from the preceding clause,—namely, this, 7.e. 
an overshadowing cherub, had God made him, by placing him 
as king in paradisaical glory. The words, “thou wast upon a 
holy mountain of God,” are not to be interpreted in the sense 
suggested by Isa. xiv. 13, namely, that Ezekiel was thinking of 
the mountain of the gods (Alborj) met with in Asiatic mytho- 
logy, because it was there that the cherub had its home, as 
Hitzig and others suppose; for the Biblical idea of the cherub 
is entirely different from the heathen notion of the griffin 
keeping guard over gold. It is trne that God placed the 
cherub as guardian of Paradise, but Paradise was not a moun- 
tain of God, nor even a mountainous land. The idea of a holy 
mountain of God, as being the seat of the king of Tyre, was 
founded partly upon the natural situation of Tyre itself, built 
as it was upon one or two rocky islands of the Mediterranean, 
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and partly upon the heathen notion of the sacredness of this 
island as the seat of the Deity, to which the Tyrians attributed 
the grandeur of their state. To this we may probably add a 
reference to Mount Zion, upon which was the sanctuary, where 
the cherub covered the seat of the presence of God. For 
although the comparison of the prince of Tyre to a cherub 
was primarily suggested by the description of his abode as 
Paradise, the epithet 72157 shows that the place of the cherub 
in the sanctuary was also present to the prophet’s mind. At the 
same time, we must not understand by YP 77 Mount Zion 
itself. The last clause, “thou didst walk in the midst of 
(among) fiery stones,” is very difficult to explain. It is ad- 
mitted by nearly all the more recent commentators, that “stones 
of fire” cannot be taken as equivalent to “every precious 
stone” (ver. 13), both because the precious stones could hardly 
be called stones of fire on account of their brilliant splendour, 
and also being covered with precious stones is not walking in 
the midst of them. Nor can we explain the words, as Hiéver- 
nick has done, from the account given by Herodotus (II. 44) 
of the two emerald pillars in the temple of Hercules at Tyre, 
which shone resplendently by night; for pillars shining by 
night are not stones of fire, and the king of Tyre did not walk 
in the temple between these pillars. The explanation given by 
Hofmann and Kliefoth appears to be the correct one, namely, 
that the stones of fire are to be regarded as a wall of fire 
(Zech. ii. 9), which rendered the cherubic king of Tyre unap- 
proachable upon lis holy mountain. 

In ver. 15, the comparison of the prince of Tyre to Adam 
in Paradise is brought out still more prominently. As Adam 
was created sinless, so was the prince of Tyre innocent in his 
conduct in the day of his creation, but only until perverseness 
was found in him. As Adam forfeited and lost the happiness 
conferred upon him through his fall, so did the king of Tyre 
forfeit his glorious position through unrighteousness and sin, and 
cause God to cast him from his eminence down to the ground. 
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He fell into perverseness in consequence of the abundance of 
his trade (ver. 162). Because his trade lifted him up to wealth 
and power, his heart was filled with iniquity. 0D for wD, like 
io for Nido in ch. xli. 8, and 32 for *8¥2 in ch. xxxix. 26. 
72M is not the subject, but the object to 0; and the plural 
bn, with an indefinite subject, “they filled,” is chosen in the 
place of the passive construction, because in the Hebrew, as in 
the Aramaean, active combinations are preferred to passive 
whenever it is possible to adopt them (vid. Ewald, § 2946 aud 
128d). nb is used by Ezekiel in the transitive sense “to fill” 
(ch. viii. 17 and xxx. 11). 9M, the midst, is used for the 
interior in a physical sense, and not in a spiritual one; and the 
expression is chosen with an evident allusion to the history of 
the fall. As Adam sinned by eating the forbidden fruit of the 
tree, so did the king of Tyre sin by filling himself with wicked- 
ness in connection with trade (Hiavernick and Kliefoth). God 
would therefore put him away from the mountain of God, and 
destroy him. bbn with {2 is a pregnant expression: to desecrate 
away from, i.e. to divest of his glory and thrust away from. 
7ISN) is a contracted form for J73NN} (vid. Ewald, § 232/ and 
§ 72c).—Vers. 17 and 18 contain a comprehensive description 
of the guilt of the prince of Tyre, and the approaching judg- 
ment is still further depicted. ‘WY5' °Y cannot mean, “on 
account of thy splendour,” for this yields no appropriate 
thought, inasmuch as it was not the splendour itself which 
occasioned his overthrow, but the pride which corrupted the 
wisdom requisite to exalt the might of Tyre,—in other words, 
tempted the prince to commit iniquity in order to preserve and 
increase his glory. We therefore follow the LXX., Syr., Ros., 
and others, in taking by in the sense of una cum, together with. 
MS) is an infinitive form, like 7298 for Nix, though Ewald 
(§ 238e) regards it as so extraordinary that he proposes to alter 
the text. 8] with 2 is used for looking upon a person with 
malicious pleasure. WnP27 wa shows in what the guilt (jv) 
consisted Oy is the construct state of ay). The sanctuaries 
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(migddéshim) which the king of Tyre desecrated by the unright- 
eousness of his commerce, are not the city or the state of Tyre, 
but the temples which made Tyre a holy island. These the: 
king desecrated by bringing about their destruction through his 
own sin. Several of the codices and editions read 7¥4?) in 
the singular, and this is the reading adopted by the Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Vulgate versions. If this were the true reading, 
the sanctuary referred to would be the holy mountain of God 
(vers. 14 and 16). But the reading itself apparently owes 
its origin simply to this interpretation of the words. In the 
clause, “I cause fire to issue from the midst of thee,” 42172 is 
to be understood in the same sense as J3iA in ver. 16. The 
iniquity which the king has taken into himself becomes a fire 
issuing from him, by which he is consumed and burned to 
ashes. Al! who know him among the peoples will be astonished 
at his terrible fall (ver. 19, compare ch. xxvii. 36). 

If we proceed, in conclusion, to inquire into the fulfilment 
of these prophecies concerning Tyre and its king, we find the 
opinions of modern commentators divided. Some, for example 
Hengstenberg, Hivernick, Drechsler (on Isa. xxiii.), and others, 
assuming that, after a thirteen years’ siege, Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered the strong Island Tyre, and destroyed it; while 
otlers—viz. Gesenins, Winer, Hitzig, etc.—deny the conquest 
by Nebuchadnezzar, or at any rate call it in question; and 
many of the earlier commentators suppose the prophecy to refer 
to Old Tyre, which stood upon the mainland. For the history 
of this dispute, see Hengstenberg, De rebus Tyriorum comment. 
(Berol. 1832); Havernick, On Ezekiel, pp. 420 sqq.; and Movers, 
Phoenizier, II. 1, pp. 427 sqq.—The denial of the conquest of 
Insular Tyre by the king of Babylon rests partly on the silence 
which ancient historians, who mention the siege itself, have 
maintained as to its result; and partly on the statement con- 
tained in Ezek. xxix. 17-20.—All that Josephus (Antz. x. 11. 1) 
is able to quote from the ancient historians on this point is the 
following :—In the first place, he states, on the authority of the 
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third book of the Chaldean history of Berosus, that when 
the father of Nebuchadnezzar, on account of his own age and 
consequent infirmity, had transferred to his son the conduct of 
the war against the rebellious satrap in Egypt, Coelesyria, and 
Phoenicia, Nebuchadnezzar defeated him, and brought the 
whole country once more under his sway. But as the tidings 
reached him of the death of his father just at the same time, 
after arranging affairs in Egypt, and giving orders to some of 
his friends to lead into Babylon the captives taken from among 
the Judaeans, the Phoenicians, the Syrians, and the Evyptians, 
together with the heavy armed portion of the army, he him- 
self hastened through the desert to Babylon, with a small 
number of attendants, to assame the government of the empire. 
Secondly, he states, on the authority of the Indian and Phoe- 
nician histories of Philostratus, that when Ithobal was on the 
throne, Nebuchadnezzar besieged Tyre for thirteen years. The 
accounts taken from Berosus are repeated by Josephus in his 
c. Apion (i. § 19), where he also adds (§ 20), in confirmation of 
their credibility, that there were writings found in the archives 
of the Phoenicians which tallied with the statement made by 
Berosus concerning the king of Chaldea (Nebuchadnezzar), 
viz. “that he conquered all Syria and Phoenicia;” and that 
Philostratus also agrees with this, since he mentions the siege 
of Tyre in his histories (ueuynuévos ts Tupov modtopKias). 
In addition to this, for synchronistic purposes, Josephus 
(c. Ap. i. 21) also communicates a fragment from the Phoe- 
nician history, containing not only the account of the thirteen 
years’ siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar in the reign of Ithobal, 
but also a list of the kings of Tyre who followed Ithobal, 
down to the time of Cyrus of Persia.’ The siege of Tyre is 


‘The passage reads as follows: “In the reign of Ithobal the king, 
Nebuchadnezzur besieged Tyre for thirteen years, After him judges were 
appointed. Ecnibalus, the son of Baslachus, judged for two months; 
Chelbes, the son of Abdaeus, for ten months; Abbarus, the high priest, 
for three months; Myttonus and Gerastartus, the sons of Abdelemus, for 
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therefore mentioned three times by Josephus, on the authority 
of Phoenician histories; but he never says anything of the 
conquest and destruction of that city by Nebuchadnezzar. 
From this circumstance the conclusion has been drawn, that 
this was all he found there. For if, it is said, the siege had 
terminated with the conquest of the city, this glorious result of 
the thirteen years’ exertions could hardly have been passed 
over in silence, inasmuch as in Anté. x. 11. 1 the testimony of 
foreign historians is quoted to the effect that Nebuchadnezzar 
was “an active man, and more fortunate than the kings that 
were before him.” But the argument is more plausible than 
conclusive. If we bear in mind that Berosus simply relates the 
account of a subjugation and devastation of the whole of Phoe- 
nicia, without even mentioning the siege of Tyre, and that it is 
only in Phoenician writings therefore that the latter is referred 
to, we cannot by any means conclude, from their silence as to 
the result or termination of the siege, that it ended gloriously 
for the Tyrians and with humiliation to Nebuchadnezzar, or 
that he was obliged to relinquish the attempt without success 
after the strenuous exertions of thirteen years. On the con- 
trary, considering how all the historians of antiquity show the 
same anxiety, if not to pass over in silence such events as were 
unfavourable to their country, at all events to put them in as 
favourable a light as possible, the fact that the Tyrian his- 
torians observe the deepest silence as to the result of the 
thirteen years’ siege of Tyre would rather force us to the con- 
clusion that it was very humiliating to Tyre. And this could 
only be the case if Nebuchadnezzar really conquered Tyre at 
the end of thirteen years. If he had been obliged to relinquish 
the siege because he found himself unable to conquer so strong 
a city, the Tyrian historians would most assuredly have related 


six years; after whom Balatorus reigned for one year. When he died, 
they sent for and fetched Merbalus from Babylon, and he reigned four 
years, At his death they sent for his brother Eiramus, who reigned twenty 
years. During his reign, Cyrus ruled over the Persians.” 
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this termination of the thirteen years’ strenuous exertions of 
the great and mighty king of Babylon. 

The silence of the Tyrian historians concerning the conquest 
of Tyre is no proof, therefore, that it did not really take place. 
But Ezek. xxix. 17-20 has also been quoted as containing posi- 
tive evidence of the failure of the thirteen years’ siege; in other 
words, of the fact that the city was not taken. We read in 
this passage, that Nebuchadnezzar caused his army to perform 
hard service against Tyre, and that neither he nor his army 
received any recompense for it. Jehovah would therefore give 
him Egypt to spoil and plunder as wages for this work of theirs 
in the service of Jehovah. Gesenius and Hitzig (on Isa. xxiii.) 
infer from this, that Nebuchadnezzar obtained no recompense 
for the severe labour of the siege, because he did not succeed 
in entering the city. But Movers (ic. p. 448) has already 
urged in reply to this, that “the passage before us does not 
imply that the city was not conquered any more than it does 
the opposite, but simply lays stress upon the fact that it was 
not plundered. For nothing can be clearer in this connection 
than that what we are to understand by the wages, which 
Nebuchadnezzar did not receive, notwithstanding the exertions 
connected with his many years’ siege, is simply the treasures of 
Tyre;” though Movers is of opinion that the passage contains 
an intimation that the siege was brought to au end with a 
certain compromise which satisfied the Tyrians, and infers, 
from the fact of stress being laid exclusively upon the neglected 
plundering, that the termination was of such a kind that 
plundering might easily have taken place, and therefore that 
Tyre was either actually conquered, but treated mildly from 
wise considerations, or else submitted to the Chaldeans upon 
certain terms. But neither of these alternatives can make the 
least pretension to probability. In Ezck. xxix. 20 it is expressly 
stated that “as wages, for which he (Nebuchadnezzar) has 
worked, I give him the land of Egypt, because they (Nebu- 
chadnezzar and his army) have done it for me ;” in other words, 
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have done the work for me. When, therefore, Jehovah pro- 
mises to give Egypt to Nebuchadnezzar as a reward or wages 
for the hard work which has been done for Him at Tyre, the 
words presuppose that Nebuchadnezzar had really accomplished 
against Tyre the task entrusted to him by God. But God had 
committed to him not merely the siege, but also the conquest 
and destruction of Tyre. Nebuchadnezzar must therefore 
have executed the commission, though without receiving the 
expected reward for the labour which he had bestowed; and 
on that account God would compensate him for his trouble 
with the treasures of Egypt. This precludes not only the 
supposition that the siege was terminated, or the city sur- 
rendered, on the condition that it should not be plundered, but 
also the idea that for wise reasons Nebuchadnezzar treated the 
city leniently after he had taken possession. In either case 
Nebuchadnezzar would not have executed the will of Jehovah 
upon Tyre in such a manner as to be able to put in any claim 
for compensation for the hard work performed. The only 
thing that could warrant such a claim would be the circum- 
stance, that after conquering Tyre he found no treasures to 
plunder. And this is the explanation which Jerome has given 
of the passage ad litteram. “Nebuchadnezzar,” he says, “ being 
unable, when besieging Tyre, to bring up his battering-rams, 
besieging towers, and vineae close to the walls, on account of the 
city being surrounded by the sea, employed a very large number 
of men from his army in collecting rocks and piling up mounds 
of earth, so as to fill up the intervening sea, and make a con- 
tinuous road to the island at the narrowest part of the strait. 
And when the Tyrians saw that the task was actually accom- 
plished, and the foundations of the walls were being disturbed 
by the shocks from the battering-rams, they placed in ships 
whatever articles of value the nobility possessed in gold, silver, 
clothing, and household furniture, and transported them to the 
islands; so that when the city was taken, Nebuchadnezzar 
found nothing to compensate him for all his labour. And 
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because he had done the will of God in all this, some years 
after the conquest of Tyre, Egypt was given to him by God.” 
It is true that we have no historical testimony from any other 
quarter to support this interpretation. But we could not expect 
it in any of the writings which have come down to us, inasmuch 
as the Phoenician accounts extracted by Josephus simply con- 
tain the fact of the thirteen years’ siege, and nothing at all 
concerning its progress and result. At the same time, there is 
the greatest probability that this was the case. If Nebuchad- 
nezzar really besieged the city, which was situated upon an 
island in the sea, he could not have contented himself with 
cutting off the supply of drinking water from the city simply 
on the land side, as Shalmanezer, the king of Assyria, is said 
to have done (vid. Josephus, Ant. ix. 14. 2), but must have 
taken steps to fill up the strait between the city and the main- 
land with a mound, that he might construct a road for besieging 
and assaulting the walls, as Alexander of Macedonia afterwards 
did. And the words of Ezek. xxix. 18, according to which 
every head was bald, and the skin rubbed off every shoulder 
with the severity of the toil, point indisputably to the under- 
taking of some such works as these. And if the Chaldeans 
really carried out their operations upon the city in this way, as 
the siege-works advanced, the Tyrians wonld not neglect any 
precaution to defend themselves as far as possible, in the event 
of the capture of the city. They would certainly send the pos- 
sessions and treasures of the city by ship into the colonies, 
and thereby place them in security ; just as, according to 
Curtius, iv. 3, they sent off their families to Carthage, when 
the city was besieged by Alexander. 

This view of the termination of the Chaldean siege of Tyre 
receives a confirmation of no little weight from the fragment 
of Menander already given, relating to the succession of rulers 
in Tyre after the thirteen years’ sieze by Nebuchadnezzar. It 
is there stated that after Ithobal, Baal reigned for ten years, 


1 Cyril. Alex. gives the same explanation in his commentary on Isa. xxiii. 
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that judges (sujfetes) were then appointed, nearly all of whom 
held office for a few months only; that among the last judges 
there was also a king Balatorus, who reigned for a year; that 
after this, however, the Tyrians sent to Babylon, and brought 
thence Merbal, and on his death Hiram, as kings, whose genuine 
Tyrian names undoubtedly show that they were descendants 
of the old native royal family. This circumstance proves not 
only that Tyre became a Chaldean dependency in consequence 
of the thirteen years’ siege by Nebuchadnezzar, but also that 
the Chaldeans had led away the royal family to Babylonia, 
which would hardly have been the case if Tyre had submitted 
to the Chaldeans by a treaty of peace. 

If, however, after what has been said, no well-founded doubt 
can remain as to the conquest of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, our 
prophecy was not so completely fulfilled thereby, that Tyre 
became a bare rock on which fishermen spread their nets, as is 
threatened in ch. xxvi. 4, 5, 14. Even if Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed its walls, and laid the city itself in ruins to a con- 
siderable extent, he did not totally destroy it, so that it was not 
restored. On the contrary, two hundred and fifty years after- 
wards, we find Tyre once more a splendid and powerful royal 
city, so strongly fortified, that Alexander the Great was not able 
to take it till after a siege of seven months, carried on with extra- 
ordinary exertions on the part of both the fleet and army, the 
latter attacking from the mainland by means of a mound of 
earth, which had been thrown up with considerable difficulty 
(Diod. Sic. xvii. 40 sqg.; Arrian, Alex. ii. 17 sqq.; Curtius, 
iv. 2-4), Even after this catastrophe it rose once more into a 
distinguished commercial city under the rule of the Seleucidae 
and afterwards of the Romans, who made it the capital of 
Phoenicia. It is mentioned as such a city in the New Testa- 
ment (Matt. xv. 21; Acts xxi. 3,7); and Strabo (xvi. 2. 23) 
describes it as a busy city with two harbours and very lofty 
houses. But Tyre never recovered its ancient grandeur. In 
the first centuries of the Christian era, it is frequently men- 
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tioned as an archbishop’s see. From a.p. 636 to A.D. 1125 it 
was under the rule of the Saracens, and was so strongly for- 
tified, that it was not till after a siege of several months’ duration 
that they succeeded in taking it. Benjamin of Tudela, who 
visited Tyre in the year 1060, describes it as a city of distin- 
guished beauty, with a strongly fortified harbour, and surrounded 
by walls, and with the best glass and earthenware in the Hast. 
“ Saladin, the conqueror of Palestine, broke his head against 
Tyre in the year 1189. But after Acre had been taken by 
storm in the year 1291 by the Sultan El-Ashraf, on the day 
following this conquest the city passed without resistance into 
the hands of the same Egyptian king; the inhabitants having 
forsaken Tyre by night, and fled by sea, that they might not 
fall into the power of such bloodthirsty soldiers” (Van de Velde). 
When it came into the hands of the Saracens once more, its 
fortifications were demolished; and from that time forward 
Tyre has never risen from its ruins again. Moreover, it had 
long ceased to be an insular city. The mound which Alexander 
piled up, grew into a broader and firmer tongue of land in 
consequence of the sand washed up by the sea, so that the 
island was joined to the mainland, and turned into a peninsula. 
The present Sér is situated upon it, a market town of three or 
four thousand inhabitants, which does not deserve the name of 
a city ortown. The houses are for the most part nothing but 
huts; and the streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty lanes. 
The ruins of the old Phoenician capital cover the surrounding 
country to the distance of more than half an hour’s journey 
from the present town gate. The harbour is so thoroughly 
choked up with sand, and filled with the ruins of innumerable 
pillars and building stones, that only small boats can enter. 
The sea has swallowed up a considerable part of the greatness 
of Tyre; and quite as large a portion of its splendid temples 
and fortifications lie buried in the earth. To a depth of many 
feet the soil trodden at the present day is one solid mass of 
building stones, shafts of pillars, and rubbish comiposed of 
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marble, porphyry, and granite. Fragments of pillars of the 
costly verde antiqguo (green marble) also lie strewn about in 
large quantities. The crust, which forms the soil that is trodden 
to-day, is merely the surface of this general heap of ruins. 
Thus has Tyre actually become “a bare rock, and a place for 
the spreading of nets in the midst of sea;” and “the dwelling- 
places, which are now erected upon a portion of its former site, 
are not at variance with the terrible decree, ‘thou shalt be built 
*” (compare Robinson’s Palestine, and Van de Velde’s 
Travels).—Thus has the prophecy of Ezekiel been completely 
fulfilled, though not directly by Nebuchadnezzar ; for the 
prophecy is not a bare prediction of historical details, but is 
pervaded by the idea of the judgment of God. To the prophet, 
Nebuchadnezzar is the instrument of the punitive righteousness 


no more 


of God, and Tyre the representative of the ungodly commerce 
of the world. Hence, as Havernick has already observed, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s action is more than an isolated deed in the 
prophet’s esteem. “In his conquest of the city he sees the 
whole of the ruin concentrated, which history places before us 
as a closely connected chain. The breaking of the power of 
Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar stands out before his view as insepar- 
ably connected with its utter destruction. This was required 
by the internal theocratic signification of the fact in its relation 
to the destruction of Jerusalem.” Jerusalem will rise again to 
new glory out of its destruction through the covenant faithful- 
ness of God (ch. xxviii, 25, 26). But Tyre, the city of the 
world’s commerce, which is rejoicing over the fall of Jerusalem, 
will pass away for ever (ch. xxvi. 14, xxvii. 36). 


CHAP. XXVIII. 20-26. PROPHECY AGAINST SIDON AND PROMISE 
FOR ISRAEL. 


The threatening word against Sidon is very brief, and 
couched in general terms, because as a matter of fact the 
prophecy against Tyre involved the announcement of the fall 
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of Sidon, which was dependent upon it; and, as we have already 
observed, Sidon received a special word of God simply for the 
purpose of making up the number of the heathen nations 
mentioned to the significant number seven. The word of God 
against Sidon brings to a close the cycle of predictions of judg- 
ment directed against those heathen nations which had given 
expression to malicious pleasure at the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Judah. There is therefore appended a promise for 
Israel (vers. 25, 26), which is really closely connected with 
the threatening words directed against the heathen nations, and 
for which the way is prepared by ver. 24. The correspond- 
ence of 72 ‘MY1p2 (I shall be sanctified in her) in ver. 22 to 
na ‘mvp? (I shall be sanctified in them) in ver. 25, serves to 
place the future fate of Israel in antithesis not merely to the 
future fate of Sidon, but, as vers. 24 and 26 clearly show, to 
that of all the heathen nations against which the previous 
threats have been directed. 

Ver. 20. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, 
Ver. 21. Son of man, direct thy face towards Sidon, and prowhesy 
against it, Ver. 22. And say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Behold, [will be against thee, O Sidon, and will glorify myself in 
the midst of thee; and they shall know that Iam Jehovah, when I 
execute judgments upon it,and sanctify myself upon it. Ver. 23. 
Iwill send pestilence into it, and blood into its streets ; slain will 
fall in the madst of tt by the sword, which cometh upon it from 
every side; and they shall learn that I am Jehovah. Ver. 24. 
And there shall be no more to the house of Israel a malignant 
thorn and smarting sting from all round about them, who 
despise them; but they shall learn that I am the Lord Jehovah. 
—Jehovah will glorify Himself as the Lord upon Sidon, 
as He did before upon Pharaoh (compare Ex. xiv. 4, 16, 17, to 
which the word °N7233 in ver. 22, an unusual expression for 
Ezekiel, evidently points). The glorification is effected by 
judgments, through which He proves Himself to be holy upon 
the enemies of His people. He executes the judgments throneh 
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pestilence and blood (vid. ch. v. 17, xxxviii. 22), ie. through 
disease and bloodshed occasioned by war, so that men fall, slain 
by the sword (cf. ch. vi. 7). Instead of bay we have the inten- 
sive form bDB3, which is regarded by Ewald and Hitzig as a 
copyist’s error, because it is only met with here. Through 
these judgments the Lord will liberate His people Israel from 
all round about, who increase its suffering by their contempt. 
‘These thoughts sum up in ver. 24 the design of God’s judg- 
ments upon all the neighbouring nations which are threatened 
in ch. xxv.—xxviii., and thus prepare the way for the concluding 
promise in vers. 25 and 26. The figure of the sting and thorn 
points back to Num. xxxiii. 55, where it is said that the 
Canaanites whom Israel failed to exterminate would become 
thorns in its eyes and stings in its sides. As Israel did not 
keep itself free from the Canaanitish nature of the heathen 
nations, God caused it to feel these stings of heathenism. 
Having been deeply hurt by them, it was now lying utterly 
prostrate with its wounds. The sins of Canaan, to which 
Israel had given itself up, had occasioned the destruction of 
Jerusalem (chap. xvi.). But Israel is not to succumb to its 
wounds. On the contrary, by destroying the heathen powers, 
the Lord will heal His people of the wounds which its heathen 
neighbours have inflicted upon it. ribo, synonymous with 
ii>D in ch. ii. 6, a word only found in Ezekiel. xo, on 
the contrary, is taken from Lev. xiii. 51 and xiv. 44, where it 
is applied to malignant leprosy (see the comm. on the former 
passage).—For ONIX D'DNWM, see ch. xvi. 57 and xxv. 6. 

Ver. 25. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, When I shall gather 
the house of Isvael out of the peoples among whom they have been 
scattered, I shall sanctify myself upon them before the eyes of the 
heathen nations, and they will dwell in their land which I have 
given to my servant Jacob. Ver. 26. They will dwell there 
securely, and build houses and plant vineyards, and will dwell 
securely when I execute judgments upon all who despise them of 
those round about them ; and they shall learn that I Jehovah am 
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their God.—-Whilst the heathen nations succumb to the judg- 
ments of God, Israel passes on to a time of blessed peace. 
The Lord will gather His people from their dispersion among 
the heathen, bring them into the land which He gave to the 
patriarch Jacob, His servant, and give them in that land rest, 
security, and true prosperity. (For the fact itself, compare 
ch. xi. 17, xx. 41, xxxvi. 22 sqq.) 
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THE PROPHECIES OF EZEKIEL. 


Cnar, XXIX.—XXXII.—AGAINST EGYPT, 


ay HE announcement of the judgment upon Egypt is 
A p24) proclaimed in seven “words of God.” The first 
aN five are threats. The first (ch. xxix. 1-16) con- 
tains a threat of the judgment upon Pharaoh and 
his people and land, expressed in grand and general traits, 
The second (ch. xxix. 17-21) gives a special prediction of the 
conquest and plundering of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. The 
third (ch. xxx. 1-19) depicts the day of judgment which will 
break upon Egypt and its allies. The fourth (ch. xxx. 20-26) 
foretells the annihilation of the might of Pharaoh by the king 
of Babylon ; and the fifth (ch. xxxi.) holds up as a warning to 
the king and people of Egypt the glory and the overthrow of 
Assyria. The last two words of God in ch. xxxii. contain 
lamentations over the destruction of Pharaoh and his might, 
viz. ch. xxxii. 1-16, a lamentation over the king of Egypt; 
and ch. xxxii. 17-32, a second lamentation over the destruc- 
tion of his imperial power.—Ezekiel’s prophecy concerning 
Egypt assumes this elaborate form, because he regards the 
power of Pharaoh and Egypt as the embodiment of that 
phase of the imperial power which imagines in its ungodly 
self-deification that it is able to uphold the kingdom of God, 
and thus seduces the people of God torely with false confidence 
upon the imperial power of this world. ; 
EZEK.1L A 


2 THE PROPHECIES OF EZEKIEL. 


CHAP. XXIX. 1-16. THE JUDGMENT UPON PHARAOH AND HIS 
PEOPLE AND LAND. 


Because Pharaoh looks upon himself as the creator of his 
kingdom and of his might, he is to be destroyed with his men 
of war (vers. 2-5a). In order that Israel may no longer put 
its trust in the fragile power of Egypt, the sword shall cut off 
from Egypt both man and beast, the land shall be turned into 
a barren wilderness, and the people shall be scattered over the 
lands (vers. 55-12). But after the expiration of the time 
appointed for its punishment, both people and land shall be 
restored, though only to remain an insignificant kingdom 
(vers. 18-16).—-According to ver. 1, this prophecy belongs to 
the tenth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin; and as we may 
see by comparing it with the other oracles against Egypt of 
which the dates are given, it was the first word of God uttered 
by Ezekiel concerning this imperial kingdom. The contents 
also harmonize with this, inasmuch as the threat which it con- 
tains merely announces in general terms the overthrow of the 
might of Egypt and its king, without naming the instrument 
employed to execute the judgment, and at the same time the 
future condition of Egypt is also disclosed. 

Vers. 1-12. Destruction of the might of Pharaoh, and 
devastation of Egypt.—Ver. 1. In the tenth year, in the tenth 
(month), on the twelfth of the month, the word of Jehovah came to 
me, saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, direct thy face against Pharaoh 
the king of Egypt, and prophesy against him and against all 
Egypt. Ver. 3. Speak and say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Behold, Iwill deal with thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, thou great 
dragon which lieth in its rivers, which saith, “ Mine is the river, 
and I have made it for myself.” Ver. 4. I will put a ring into 
thy jaws, and cause the fishes of thy rivers to hang upon thy 
scales, and draw thee out of thy rivers, and all the Jishes of thy 
rivers which hang upon thy scales; Ver. 5. And will cast thee 
into the desert, thee and all the Jishes of thy rivers ; upon the 


CHAP, XXIX. 1-12. 3 


surface of the field wilt thou fall, thou wilt not be lifted up nor 
gathered together ; I give thee for food to the beasts of the earth 
and the birds of the heaven. Ver. 6. And all the inhabitants of 
Egypt shall learn that Tam Jehovah. Because it is a reed-staff 
to the house of Israel,—Ver. 7. When they grasp thee by thy 
branches, thou erackest and tearest open all their shoulder ; and 
when they lean upon thee, thou breakest and causest all their loins 
to shake,—Ver. 8. Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Behold, I bring upon thee the sword, and will cut of from thee 
man and beast; Ver. 9. And the land of Egypt will become a 
waste and desolation, and they shall learn that I am Jehovah. 
Because he saith: “ The river is mine, and I have made it,” 
Ver. 10. Therefore, behold, [ will deal with thee and thy rivers, 
and will make the land of Egypt into barren waste desolations 
Srom Migdol to Syene, even to the border of Cush. Ver. 11. The 
foot of man will not pass through tt, and the foot of beast 
will not pass through it, and tt will not be inhabited for forty 
years. Ver. 12. IT make the land of Egypt a waste in the 
midst of devastated lands, and its cities shall be waste among 
desolate cities forty years; and I scatter the Egyptians among the 
nations, and disperse them in the lands.—The date given, viz. 
“ in the tenth year,” is defended even by Hitzig as more correct 
than the reading of the LXX., év r@ eres tH SwdexaTw; and 
he supposes the Alexandrian reading to have originated in the 
fact that the last date mentioned in ch. xxvi. 1 had already 
brought down the account to the eleventh year.—Pharaoh, the 
king of Egypt, against whom the threat is first directed, is 
called “the great dragon” in ver. 38. O39 (here and ch. 
xxxii. 2) is equivalent to }'34, literally, the lengthened animal, 
the snake; here, the water-snake, the crocodile, the standing 
symbol of Egypt in the prophets (cf. Isa. li. 9, xxvii. 1; Ps. 
Ixxiv. 13), which is here tratisferred to Pharaoh, as the ruler of 
Egypt and representative of its power. By oe we are to 
understand the arms and canals of the Nile (vid. Isa. vii. 18). 
The predicate, “ lying in the midst of his rivers,” points at once 
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to the proud security in his own power to which Pharaoh gave 
himself up. As the crocodile lies quietly in the waters of the 
Nile, as though he were lord of the river; so did Pharaoh regard 
himself as the omnipotent lord of Egypt. His words affirm 
this: “the river is mine, I have made it for myself.” The 
suffix attached to "NYY stands in the place of %, as ver. 9, where | 
the suffix is wanting, clearly shows. There is an incorrectness 
in this use of the suffix, which evidently passed into the language 
of literature from the popular phraseology (cf. Ewald, § 815d). 
The rendering of the Vulgate, ego fect memetipsum, is false. 
“IN! is the expression used by him as a king who regards the 
land and its rivers as his own property; in connection with 
which we must bear in mind that Egypt is indebted to the 
Nile not only for its greatness, but for its actual existence. In 
this respect Pharach says emphatically *?, it is mine, it belongs 
to me, because he regards himself as the creator. The words, 
“T have made it for myself,” simply explain the reason for the 
expression >, and affirm more than “ I have put myself in pos- 
session of this through my own power, or have acquired its 
blessings for myself” (Havernick) ; or, “ I have put it into its 
present condition by constructing canals, dams, sluices, and 
buildings by the river-side” (Hitzig). Pharaoh calls himself 
the creator of the Nile, because he regards himself as the 
creator of the greatness of Egypt. This pride, in which he 
forgets God and attributes divine power to himself, is the cause 
of his sin, for which he will be overthrown by God. God will 
draw the crocodile Pharaoh out of his Nile with hooks, and cast 
him upon the dry land, where he and the fishes that have been 
drawn out along with him upon his scales will not be gathered 
up, but devoured by the wild beasts and birds of prey. The 
figure is derived from the manner in which even in ancient 
times the crocodile was caught with large hooks of a peculiar 
construction (compare Herod. ii. 70, and the testimonies of 
travellers in Oedmann’s Vermischten Sammluncen, IIL. . 6 sqq. 
and Jomard in the Désertpt; ; oe att 
ption de Egypte, I. p- 27). The 
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form ovnn with a double Yod is a copyist’s error, probably 
occasioned by the double Yod occurring after n in 73, which 
follows. A dual form for 5°77 is unsuitable, and is not used 
anywhere else even by Ezekiel (cf. ch. xix. 4, 9, and more 
especially ch. xxxviii. 4).—The fishes which hang upon the 
scales of the monster, and are drawn along with it out of the 
Nile, are the inhabitants of Egypt, for the Nile represents the 
land. The casting of the beast into the wilderness, where it 
putrefies and is devoured by the beasts and birds of prey, must 
not be interpreted in the insipid manner proposed by Hitzig, 
namely, that Pharaoh would advance with his army into the 
desert of Arabia and be defeated there. The wilderness is the 
dry and barren land, in which animals that inhabit the water 
must perish ; and the thought is simply that the monster will 
be cast upon the desert land, where it will finally become the 
food of the beasts of prey.—In ver. 6 the construction is a sub- 
ject of dispute, inasmuch as many of the commentators follow 
the Hebrew division of the verse, taking the second hemistich 
‘a oni 4 as dependent upon the first half of the verse, for 
which it assigns the reason, and then interpreting ver. 7 as a 
further development of ver. 6), and commencing a new period 
with ver. 8 (Hitzig, Kliefoth, and others). But it is decidedly 
wrong to connect together the two halves of the sixth verse, if 
only for the simple reason that the formula TM! 38 "3 wT, 
which occurs so frequently elsewhere in Ezekiel, invariably 
closes a train of thought, and is never followed by the addition 
of afurther reason. Moreover, a sentence commencing with 
iY is just as invariably followed by an apodosis introduced by 
129, of which we have an example just below in vers. 9b and 
10a. For both these reasons it is absolutely necessary that we 
should regard ‘1 oni] jy’ as the beginning of a protasis, the 
apodosis to which commences with wo in ver. 8 The cor- 
rectness of this construction is established beyond all doubt by 
the fact that from ver. 6b onwards it is no longer Pharaoh who 
is spoken of, as in vers. 3-5, but Egypt; so that jv! introduces 
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a new train of thought. But ver. 7 is clearly shown, both by 
the contents and the form, to be an explanatory intermediate 
clause inserted as a parenthesis. And inasmuch as the protasis 
is removed in consequence to some distance from its apodosis, 
Ezekiel has introduced the formula “ thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah” at the commencement of the apodosis, for the pur- 
pose of giving additional emphasis to the announcement of the 
punishment. Ver. 7 cannot in any case be regarded as the 
protasis, the apodosis to which commences with the 12 in ver. 8, 
as Hiivernick maintains. The suffix attached to Oni, to which 
Hitzig takes exception, because he has misunderstood the con- 
struction, and which he would conjecture away, refers to DM¥D 
as a land or kingdom. JBecause the kingdom of Egypt was 
a reed-staff to the house of Israel (a figure drawn from the 
physical character of the banks of the Nile, with its thick 
growth of tall, thick rushes, and recalling to mind Isa. xxxvi. 6), 
the Lord would bring the sword upon it and cut off. from it 
both man and beast. But before this apodosis the figure of 
the reed-staff is more clearly defined: “ when they (the Israel- 
ites) take thee by thy branches, thou breakest,” etc. This 
explanation is not to be taken as referring to any particular 
facts either of the past or future, but indicates the deceptive 
nature of Egypt as the standing characteristic of that kingdom. 
At the same time, to give greater vivacity to the description, 
the words concerning Egypt are changed into a direct address 
to the Egyptians, i.e. not to Pharaoh, but to the Egyptian 
people regarded as a single individual. The expression A323 
causes some difficulty, since the ordinary meaning of 42 (hand) 
is apparently unsuitable, inasmuch as the verb YA, from 
Y¥1, to break or crack (not to break in Pieces, i.e. to break 
quite through), clearly shows that the figure of the reed is still 
continued: The Keri 422 is a bad emendation, based upon the 
rendering “to grasp with the hand,” which is grammatically 
inadmissible, rea with 2 does not mean to grasp with some- 
thing, but to seize upon something, to take hold of a person 
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(Isa. iii. 6; Deut. ix. 17), so that yp22 can only be an explana- 
tory apposition to 73. The meaning grip, or grasp of the 
hand, is also unsuitable and cannot be sustained, as the plural 
nip2 alone is used in this sense in Song of Sol. v. 5. The 
only meaning appropriate to the figure is that of branches, 
which is sustained, so far as the language is concerned, by the 
use-of the plural ni52 for palm-branches in Lev. xxiii. 40, and 
of the singular 182 for the collection of branches in Job xv. 32, 
and Isa, ix. 13, xix. 15; and this is apparently in perfect 
harmony with natural facts, since the tall reed of the Nile, 
‘more especially the papyrus, is furnished with hollow, sword- 
shaped leaves at the lower part of the stalk. When it cracks, 
the reed-staff pierces the shoulder of the man who has grasped 
it, and tears it; and if a man lean upon it, it breaks in pieces 
and causes all the loins to tremble. ‘DY cannot mean to 
cause to stand, or to set upright, still less to render stiff and 
rigid. The latter meaning cannot be established from the 
usage of the language, and would he unsuitable here. For if 
a stick on which a man leans should break and penetrate his 
loins, it would inflict such injury upon them as to cause him to 
fall, and not to remain stiff and rigid. ‘I1myn cannot have any 
other meaning than that of ayo, to cause to tremble or relax, 
as in Ps. Ixix. 24, to shake the firmness of the loins, so that the 
power to stand is impaired.—In the apodosis the thought of the 
land gives place to that of the people; hence the use of the 
feminine suffixes TY and 7) in the place of the masculine 
suffixes 73 and TOY in ver. 7. Man and beast shall be cut off, 
and the land made into a desert waste by the sword, ie. by 
war. This is carried out still further in vers. 9J-12; and once 
again in the protasis 96 (cf. ver. 30) the inordinate pride of 
the king is placed in the foreground as the reason for the 
devastation of his land and kingdom. The Lord will make of 
Egypt the most desolate wilderness. i270 is intensified into a 
superlative by the double genitive M¥ 27h, desolation of the 
wilderness. Throughout its whole extent from Migdol, ie. 
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Magdolo, according to the Jtiner. Anton. p. 171 (ed. Wessel), 
twelve Roman miles from Pelusium ; in the Coptic Meshiol, 
Egyptian Ma’ktr (Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. I. pp. 261 seq.), the 
most northerly place in Egypt. 219, to Syene (for the con- 
struction see ch. xxx. 6 and xxi. 3), Yunvn, Sun in the inscrip- 
tions, according to Brugsch (Geogr. Inschr. I. p. 155), probably 
the profane designation of the place (Coptic Souan), the most 
southerly border town of Egypt in the direction of Cush, ¢.e. 
Ethiopia, on the eastern bank of the Nile, some ruins of which 


are still to be seen in the modern Assvan (Assuan, «j\yl) - 


which is situated to the north-east of them (vid. Brugsch, 
Reiseber. aus Aegypten, p. 247, and Leyrer in Herzog’s Ency- 
clopaedia). The additional clause, “ and to the border of 
Cush,” does not give a fresh terminal point, still further 
advanced, but simply defines with still greater clearness the 
boundary toward the south, viz. to Syene, where Egypt ter- 
minates and Ethiopia begins. In ver. lla the desolation is 
more fully depicted. 2¥N 8, it will not dwell, poetical for 
“be inhabited,” as in Joel iv. (iii.) 20, Isa. xiii. 20, ete. This 
devastation shall last for forty years, and so long shall the 
people of Egypt be scattered among the nations. But after 
the expiration of that time they shall be gathered together 
again (ver. 13). The number forty is neither a round number 
(Hitzig) nor a very long time (Ewald), but is a symbolical 
term denoting a period appointed by God for punishment and 
penitence (see the comm. on ch. iv. 6), which is not to be under- 

stood in a chronological sense, or capable of being calculated. 
Vers. 13-16. Restoration of Egypt.—Ver. 13. For thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah, At the end of forty years I will gather the 
Egyptians out of the nations, whither they were scattered. Ver. 14. 
And Twill turn the captivity of Egypt, and will bring them back 
into the land of Pathros, into the land of their origin, and they shall 
ee pee ies Ver. 15. Lowlier than the kingdoms 
F x ‘self no more over the nations j and I will 
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make them small, so that they shall rule no more over the nations. 
Ver. 16. And it shall be no more the confidence of the house of 
Israel, bringing iniquity to remembrance when they incline towards 
it; and they shall learn that I am the Lord Jehovah.—The turn- 
ing of the period of Egypt’s punishment is connected by *3, which 
refers to the time indicated, viz. “forty years.” For forty 
years shall Egypt be utterly laid waste; for after the expira- 
tion of that period the Lord will gather the Egyptians again 
from their dispersion among the nations, turn their captivity, 
i.e. put an end to their suffering (see the comm. on ch. xvi. 53), 
and lead them back into the land of their birth, ae. of their 
origin (for M31, see ch. xvi. 3), namely, to Pathros, Dina, 
the Egyptian Petorés (IlaGovpns, LXX. Jer. xliv. 1), or south 
land, i.e. Upper Egypt, the Thebais of the Greeks and Romans. 
The designation of Upper Egypt as the mother country of the 
Egyptians, or the land ‘of their nativity, is confirmed not only by 
the accounts given by Herodotus (ii. 4 and 15) and Diodorus Sic. 
(i. 50), but also by the Egyptian mythology, according to which 
the first king who reigned after the gods, viz. Menes or Mena, 
sprang from the city of Thinis (Thynis), Egypt. Tenj, in the 
neighbourhood of Abydos in Upper Egypt, and fonnded the city 
of Memphis in Lower Egypt, which became so celebrated in later 
times (vid. Brugsch, Histoire d’Egypte, I. p. 16). But Egypt 
shall not attain to its former power any more. It will be and 
continue a lowly kingdom, that it may not again become a gronnd 
of confidence to Israel, a power upon which Israel can rely, so 
as to fall into guilt and punishment. The subject to 1 Nr is 
Egypt as a nation, notwithstanding the fact that it has pre- 
_ viously been construed in the feminine as a Jand or kingdom, and 
in On°7NN the Egyptians are spoken of in the plural number. 
For it is out of the question to take jiy V3!) as the subject to 
mn Nd in the sense of “no more shall one who calls guilt to 
remembrance inspire the house of Israel with confidence,” as 
Kliefoth proposes, not only because of the arrangement of 
the words, but because the more precise definition of [ip W212 
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as ‘MN Oni363 clearly shows that Egypt is the subject of the 
sentence; whereas, in order to connect this definition in any 
way, Kliefoth is compelled to resort to the interpolation of 
the words, “ which it committed.” ji? DID is in apposition to 
mp3; making Egypt the ground of confidence, brings into 
remembrance before God the guilt of Israel, which consists in 
the fact that the Israelites turn to the Egyptians and seek 
salvation from them, so that He is obliged to punish them (vid. 
ch. xxi. 28, 29).—The truth of the prediction in vers. 13-16 
has been confirmed by history, inasmuch as Egypt never 
recovered its former power after the Chaldean period.—More- 
over, if we compare the Messianic promise for Egypt in Isa. 
xix. 18-25 with the prediction in vers. 13-15, we are struck at 
once with the peculiarity of Ezekiel, already referred to in the 
introductory remarks on ch. xxv.-xxxii., namely, that he leaves 
entirely out of sight the Messianic future of the heathen nations. 


CHAP. XXIX. 17-21. CONQUEST AND PLUNDERING OF EGYPT 
BY NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


Ver. 17. In the seven and twentieth year, in the Jirst (moon), 
on the first of the moon, the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, 
Ver. 18, Son of man, Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, has 
made his army perform hard work at T: yre: every head is bald, 
and every shoulder grazed, and no wages have been given to him 
and to his army from Tyre for the work which he performed 
against tt. Ver. 19. Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah. 
Behold, I give Nebuchadnezzar, the hing of Babylon, the land of 
Egypt, that he may carry away its possessions, and plunder its 
plunder, and make booty of tts booty, and this may be the wages 
of his army. Ver. 20. As the pay for which he worked, I give 
him the land of Egypt, because they did it for me, is a sayin 
of the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 21. In that day will is cause a ries 
to sprout to the house of Israel, and I will open the mouth for thee 
in the midst of them; and they shall know that Lam Jehovah.— 
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This brief prophecy concerning Egypt was uttered about seven- 
teen years after the preceding word of God, and was the latest 
of all the predictions of Ezekiel that are supplied with dates. 
But notwithstanding its brevity, it is not to be taken in connec- 
tion with the utterance which follows in ch. xxx. 1-19 so as to 
form one prophecy, as Hitzig supposes. This is at variance 
not only with the formula in ch. xxx. 1, which is the usual 
introduction to a new word of God, but also with ver. 21 of 
the present chapter, which is obviously intended to bring the 
previous word of God to a close. This termination, which is 
analogous to the closing words of the prophecies against Tyre 
and Sidon in ch, xxviii. 25, 26, also shows that the present 
word of God contains the last of Ezekiel’s prophecies against 
the Egyptian world-power, and that the only reason why the 
prophet did not place it at the end when collecting his pro- 
phecies—that is to say, after ch. xxxii.—was, that the promise 
in ver. 30, that the Lord would cause a horn to bud to the 
house of Israel, contained the correlate to the declaration that 
Egypt was henceforth to be but a lowly kingdom. Moreover, 
this threat of judgment, which is as brief as it is definite, was 
well fitted to prepare the way and to serve as an introduction 
for the more elaborate threats which follow. The contents of 
the prophecy, namely, the assurance that God would give Egypt 
to Nebuchadnezzar as spoil in return for the hard labour which 
he and his army had performed at Tyre, point to the time 
immediately following the termination of the thirteen years’ 
siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. If we compare with this 
the date given in ver. 17, the siege was brought to a close in 
the twenty-seventh year of the captivity of Jehoiachin, ‘2. 
B.c. 572, and must therefore have commenced in the year B.c. 
586, or about two years after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
with this the extract given by Josephus (c. Ap. i. 21) from the 
Tyrian annals agrees.’ 73¥ ‘T3Y, to cause a work to be 


1 For the purpose of furnishing the proof that the temple at Jerusalem 
lay in ruing for fifty years, from the time of its destruction till the com- 
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executed, or service to be rendered. This labour was so severe, 
that every head was bald and every shoulder grazed. These 
words have been correctly interpreted by the commentators, 
even by Ewald, as referring to the heavy burdens that had to 
be carried in order to fill up the strait which separated Insular 
Tyre from the mainland. They confirm what we have said 
above, in the remarks on ch. xxvi. 10 and elsewhere, concerning 
the capture of Tyre. But neither he nor his army had received 
any recompense for their severe toil. This does not imply that 
Nebuchadnezzar had been unable to accomplish the work which 
he had undertaken, i.e. to execute his design and conquer the 
city, but simply that he had not received the recompense which 
he expected after this severe labour; in other words, had not 
found the booty he hoped for when the city was taken (see tbe 
introductory remarks on ch. xxvi.-xxvill.). To compensate him 
for this, the Lord will give him the land of Egypt with its 
possessions as booty, 7260 82), that he may carry off the abun- 
dance of its possessions, its wealth; not that he may lead away 
the multitude of its people (De Wette, Kliefoth, etc.), for 
“sea is not the appropriate expression for this” (Hitzig). 
iid}, abundance of possessions, as in Isa. lx. 5, Ps. xxxvii. 16, 
ete. nbyR, the doing of a thing; then that which is gained by 
working, the recompense for labour, as in Lev. xix. 13 and 
other passages, ‘> wy Wk is taken by Hitzig as referring to 
the Egyptians, and rendered, “in consequence of that which 
they have done to me.” But although Wt may be taken in this 
sense (vid. Isa. Ixv. 18), the arguments employed by Hitzig in 


mencement of its rebuilding, Josephus gives in the passage referred to 
above the years of the several reigns of the kings and judges of Tyre from 
Ithobal to Hirom, in whose reign Cyrus took the kingdom; from which it 
is apparent that fifty years elapsed from the commencement of the siege of 
Tyre to the fourteenth year of Hirum, in which Cyrus began to reign. At 
the same time, the seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar is given by mistake 
instead of the seventeenth or nineteenth as the date of the beginning of 
oo teas this point Movers, Phénizier, II. 1, pp. 487 sqq.; 
- V. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs u, . pp. ; 
Gesch. des Altert. I. p. 841.) TE aE et ee 
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opposition to the ordinary rendering—“ for they (Nebuchad- 
nezzar and his army) have done it for me,” 1.e. have performed 
their hard work at Tyre for me and by my commission—have 
no force whatever. ‘This use of *> nvy is thoroughly established 
by Gen. xxx. 30; and the objection which he raises, namely, 
that “the assertion that Nebuchadnezzar besieged Tyre in the 
service of Jehovah could only have been properly made by 
Ezekiel in the event of the city having been really conquered,” 
is out of place, for this simple reason, that the assumption that 
the city was not taken is a mere conjecture; and even if the 
conjecture could be sustained, the siege itself might still be a 
work undertaken in the serviceof Jehovah. And the principal 
argument, namely, “that we should necessarily expect vy 
(instead of WY), inasmuch as with WY every Hebrew reader 
would inevitably take "W¥ as referring to D"¥9,” is altogether 
wide of the mark; for O°7¥9 does not signify the Egyptians in 
this passage, but the land of Egypt alone is spoken of both in 
the verse before us and throughout the oracle, and for this Y 
is quite unsuitable, whereas the context suggests in the most 
natural way the allusion to Nebuchadnezzar and his army. 
But what is absolutely decisive is the circumstance that the 
thought itself, “in consequence of what the Egyptians have 
done to me,” i.e. what evil they have done, is foreign to, if not 
at variance with, all the prophecies of Ezekiel concerning Egypt. 
For the guilt of Egypt and its Pharaoh mentioned by Ezekiel 
is not any crime against Jehovah, but simply Pharaoh’s deifica- 
tion of himself, and the treacherous nature of the help which 
Egypt afforded to Israel. nimd— avy is not the appropriate 
expression for this, in support of which assertion we might 
point to aby in ch. xxiii. 388—Ver. 21. On that day, namely, 
when the judgment upon Egypt is executed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
the Lord will cause a horn to sprout or grow to the house 
(people) of Israel. The horn is a symbol of might and strength, 
by which the attacks of foreigners are warded off. By the 
overthrow of Judah the horn of Israel was cut off (Lam. ii. 3; 
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compare also Jer. xlviii. 25). In 2 TOYS the promise coin- 
cides, so far as the words are concerned, with Ps. exxxii. 17; 
but it also points back to the prophetic words of the godly 
Hannah in 1 Sam. ii. 1, “ My horn is exalted in Jehovah, my 
mouth hath opened itself wide over my enemies,” and is Mes- 
sianic in the broader sense of the word. The horn which the 
Lord will cause to sprout to the people of Israel is neither 
Zerubbabel nor the Messiah, but the Messianic salvation. The 
reason for connecting this promise of salvation for Israel with 
the overthrow of the power of Egypt, as Havernick has observed, 
is that “ Egypt presented itself to the prophet as the power in 
which the idea of heathenism was embodied and circumscribed.” 
In the might of Egypt the world-power is shattered, and the 
overthrow of the world-power is the dawn of the unfolding of 
the might of the kingdom of God. Then also will the Lord 
give to His prophet an opening of the mouth in the midst of 
Israel. These words are unquestionably connected with the 
promise of God in ch. xxiv. 26, 27, that after the fall of Jeru- 
salem the mouth of Ezekiel should be opened, and also with the 
fulfilment of that promise in ch. xxxiii. 22; but they have a 
much more comprehensive meaning, namely, that with the dawn 
of salvation in Israel, z.e. in the church of the Lord, the word 
of prophecy would sound forth in the richest measure, inasmuch 
as, according to Joel (ch. ii.), a universal outpouring of the 
Spirit of God would then take place. In this light Theodoret 
is correct in his remark, ‘that “through Ezekiel He signified 
the whole band of prophets.” But Kliefoth has quite mistaken 
the meaning of the words when he discovers in them the 
thought that “God would then give the prophet a new word 
of God concerning both Egypt and Israel, and that this is 
contained in the oracle in ch. xxx. 1-19.” Such a view as this 
is proved at once to be false, apart from other grounds, by the 
expression 021N2 (in the midst of them), which cannot be taken 


as applying to Egypt and Israel, but can only refer to m3 
oN", the house of Israel. 
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CHAP. XXX. 1-19. THE DAY OF JUDGMENT UPON EGYPT. 


Commencing with a call to lamentation, the prophet announces 
that the Lord’s day of judgment upon the nations is near at 
hand, and will burst upon Egypt, and the nations in alliance 
with it (vers. 2-5). He then depicts in three strophes, with 
the introductory words '* 128 75, the execution of this judg- 
ment, namely: (a) the destruction of the might of Egypt and 
the devastation of the land (vers. 6-9); (6) the enemy by 
whom the judgment will be accomplished (vers. 10-12); and 
(c) the extermination of the idols of Egypt, the conquest and 
demolition of its fortresses, the slaughter of its male population, 
- and the captivity of the daughters of the land (vers. 13-19). 

The heading does not contain any chronological information ; 
and the contents furnish no definite criteria for determining 
with precision the date of the prophecy. Jerome assigns this 
oracle to the same period as the prophecy in ch. xxix. 1-16, 
whilst others connect it more closely with ch. xxix. 17-21, and 
regard it as the latest of all Ezekiel’s prophecies. The latter is 
the conclusion adopted hy Rosenmiiller, Havernick, Hitzig, 
Kliefoth, and some others. . The principal argument. adduced 
for linking it on to ch. xxix. 17 sqq. is, that in ver. 3 the day 
of judgment upon Egypt is threatened as near at hand, and 
this did not apply to the tenth year (ch. xxix. 1), though it was 
perfectly applicable to the twenty-seventh (ch. xxix. 17), when 
the siege of Tyre was ended, and Nebuchadnezzar was on the 
point of attacking Egypt. But the expression, “ the day of the 
Lord is near at hand,” is so relative a chronological phrase, 
that nothing definite can be gathered from it as to the date at 
which an oracle was composed. Nor does the fact that our 
prophecy stands after the prophecy in ch. xxix. 17-21, which 
is furnished with a date, prove anything; for the other pro- 
phecies which follow, and are furnished with dates, all belong 
to a much earlier period. It is very evident from this that 
ch, xxix. 17-21 is inserted without regard to chronological 
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sequence, and consequently ch. xxx. 1-19 may just as well 
belong to the period between the tenth month of the tenth 
year (ch. xxix. 1) and the first month of the eleventh year 
(ch. xxx. 20), as to the twenty-seventh year (ch. xxix. 17), 
since all the reasons assigned for the closer connection of our 
prophecy with the one immediately preceding (ch. xxix. 17-21), 
which is supposed to indicate similarity of date, are invalid ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the resemblance of vers. 6 and 17 
to ch. xxix. 10 and 12 is not sufficient te warrant the assump- 
tion of a contemporaneous origin. 

Vers. 1-5. Announcement of the judgment upon Egypt and 
its allies—Ver. 1. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, 
Ver. 2. Son of man, prophesy, and say, Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Howl ye! Woe to the day! Ver. 3. For the day is 
near, the day of Jehovah near, a day of cloud, the time of the 
heathen will it be. Ver. 4. And the sword will come upon Egypt, 
and there will be pangs in Ethiopia, when the slain fall in Egypt, 
and they take her possessions, and her foundations are destroyed. 
Ver. 5. Ethiopians and Libyans and Lydians, and all the rabble, 
and Chub, and the sons of the covenant land, will fall by the 
sword with then.—In the announcement of the judgment in 
vers. 2b and 3, Ezekiel rests upon Joel i. 13, 15, and ii. 2,” 
where the designation already applied to the judgment upon the 
heathen world by Obadiah, viz. “ the day of Jehovah” (Obad. 
ver. 15), is followed by such a picture of the nearness and 
terrible nature of that day, that even Isaiah (Isa. xiii. 6, 9) and 
Zephaniah (Zeph. i, 7, 14) appropriate the words of Joel. 
Ezekiel also does the same, with this exception, that he uses An 
instead of MN, and adds to the force of the expression by the 
repetition of DY 3197. In ver. 3b, the words from })Y Di to 
m7 are not to be taken together as forming one sentence, “a 
day of cloud will the time of the nations be” (De Wette), be- 
cause the idea of a “time of the nations” has not been aa, 
tioned before, so as to prepare the way fora description of its 
real nature here. fY D1 and DY2 NP contain two co-ordinate 
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affirmations concerning the day of Jehovah. It will be a day 
of cloud, i.e. of great calamity (as in Joel ii. 2), and a time of 
the heathen, ze. when heathen (O%3 without the article) are 
judged, when their might is to be shattered (cf. Isa. xiii. 22). 
This day is coming upon Egypt, which is to succumb to the 
sword. Ethiopia will be so terrified at this, that it will writhe 
convulsively with anguish (nbnbn, as in Nah. ii. 11 and Isa. 
xxi. 3). 730 npd signifies the plundering and removal of the 
possessions of the land, like *Jion XY in ch. xxix. 19. The 
subject to an? is indefinite, “they,” te. the enemy. The 
foundations of Egypt, which are to be destroyed, are not the 
foundations of its buildings, but may be understood in a 
figurative sense as relating to persons, after the analogy of 
Isa. xix. 10; but the notion that Cush, Phut, etc. (ver. 9), i.e. 
the mercenary troops obtained from those places, which are 
called the props of Egypt in ver. 6, are intended, as Hitzig 
assumes, is not only extremely improbable, but decidedly 
erroneous. The announcement in ver. 6, that Cush, Phut, etc., 
are to fall by the sword along with the Egyptians (07%), is 
sufficient of itself to show that these tribes, even if they were 
auxiliaries or mercenaries of Egypt, did not constitute the 
foundations of the Egyptian state and kingdom; but that, on 
the contrary, Egypt possessed a military force composed of 
native troops, which was simply strengthened by auxiliaries 
and allies. We there interpret ni7D', after the analogy of 
Ps. xi. 3 and lxxxii. 5, as referring to the real foundations of 
the state, the regulations and institutions on which the stability 
and prosperity of the kingdom rest. The neighbouring, 
friendly, and allied peoples will also be smitten by the judg- 
ment together with the Egyptians. Cush, 1.e. the Ethiopians, 
Phut and Lud, i.e. the Libyans and African Lydians (see the 
comm. on ch. xxvii. 10), are mentioned here primarily as 
auxiliaries of Egypt, because, according to Jer. xlvi. 9, they 
served in Necho’s army. By ayynrb3, the whole of the mixed 
crowd (see the comm. on 1 Kings x. 15,—advtes oi éripixrot, 
EZEK. Il. B 
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LXX.), we are then to understand the mercenary soldiers in 
the Egyptian army, which were obtained from different 
nations (chiefly Greeks, Ionians, and Carians, of émixovpot, ar 
they are called by Herodotus, iii. 4, etc.). In addition to 
these, 23 (dz. Aey.) is also mentioned. Hiavernick connects 
this name with the people of Kufa, so frequently met with on 
the Egyptian monuments. But, according to Wilkinson (M]an- 
ners, etc., I. 1, pp. 361 sqq.), they inhabited a portion of Asia 
farther north even than Palestine; and he ranks them (p. 379) 
among the enemies of Egypt. Hitzig therefore imagines that 
Kufa is probably to be found in Kohistan, a district of Media, 
from which, however, the Egyptians can hardly have obtained 
mercenary troops. And so long as nothing certain can be 
gathered from the advancing Egyptological researches with 
regard to the name Cub, the conjecture that 31a is a mis-spelling 
for 2 is not to be absolutely set aside, the more especially as 
this conjecture is naturally suggested by the D's? of Nah. iii. 9 
and 2 Chron. xvi. 8, and the form x by the side of o> is 
analogous to 36 by the side of onnd in Jer. xlvi. 9, whilst the 
Liby-Aegyptit of the ancients, who are to be understood by 
the term pend (see the comm. on Gen. x. 13), would be quite 
in keeping here. On the other hand, the conjecture offered by 
Gesenius (Thes. p. 664), viz. 23, Nubia, has but a very weak 
support in the Arabic translator; and the supposition that xb 
may have been the earlier Hebrew form for Nubia (Hitzig), is 
destitute of any solid foundation. Maurer suggests Cob, a city 
(municipium) of Mauretania, in the Itiner. Anton. p- 17, ed. 
Wessel.— The following expression, “sons of the covenant 
land,” is also obscure. Hitzig has correctly observed, that it 
cannot be synonymons with anna ‘ya, their allies. But we 
certainly cannot admit that the covenant land (made definite by 
the article) is Canaan, the Holy Land (Hitzig and Kliefoth) ; 
although Jerome writes without reserve, de /ilits terrae foederis, 
ae ee popule Judacorum ; and the LXX. in their translation, 
kal Tov vidw rhs SiabiKns wou, undoubtedly thought of the 
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Jews, who fled to Egypt, according to Theodoret’s exposition, 
along with Jeremiah after the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the murder of the governor Gedaliah, for fear of the vengeance 
of the Chaldeans (Jer. xlii., xliii., and xliv.). For the applica- 
tion of the expression “land of the covenant.” to the Holy Land 
is never met with either in the Old or New Testament, and 
cannot be inferred, as Hitzig supposes, from Ps. lxxiv. 20 and 
Dan. xi. 28, or supported in any way from either the epithet 
“the land of promise” in Heb. xi. 9, or from Acts iii. 25, 
where Peter calls the Jews “ the children of the prophets and 
of the covenant.” We therefore agree with Schmieder in 
regarding N30 7S as signifying a definite region, though one 
unknown to us, in the vicinity of Egypt, which was inhabited 
by a tribe that was independent of the Egyptians, yet bound 
to render help in time of war. 

Vers. 6-9. All the supports and helpers of Egypt will fall, and 
the whole land with its cities will be laid waste.—Ver. 6. Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, Those who support Egypt will fall, and 
tts proud might will sink; from Migdol to Syene will they fall 
by the sword therein, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 7. 
And they will lie waste in the midst of waste lands, and tts cities 
be in the midst of desolate cities. Ver. 8. They shall learn that 
Lam Jehovah, when I bring fire into Egypt, and all its helpers 
are shattered. Ver. 9. Inthat day will messengers go forth from 
me in ships to terrify the confident Ethiopia, and there will be 
writhing among them as in the day of Egypt; for, behold, tt 
cometh.—* Those who support Egypt” are not the auxiliary 
tribes and allies, for they are included in the term 71) in 
ver. 8, but the idols and princes (ver. 13), the fortified cities 
(ver. 15), and the warriors (ver. 17), who formed the founda- 
tion of the might of the kingdom. 3} }i8i, “the pride of its 
might,” which is an expression applied in ch. xxiv. 21 to the 
temple at Jerusalem, is to be taken here in a general sense, 
and understood not merely of the temples and idols of Egypt, 
but as the sum total of all the things on which the Egyptians 
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rested the might of their kingdom, and on the ground of which 
they regarded it as indestructible. For ‘0 DAD, see the comm. 
on ch. xxix. 10. The subject to 3 oy is the "1¥O°2DD, Ver. 7 
is almost a literal repetition of ch. xxix. 12; and the subject to 
1903 is DYID regarded as a country, though the number and 
gender of the verb have both been regulated by the form of 
the noun. The fire which God will bring into Egypt (ver. 8) 
is the fire of war. Ver. 9. The tidings of this judgment of 
God will be carried by messengers to Ethiopia, and there 
awaken the most terrible dread of a similar fate. In the first 
hemistich, the prophet has Isa. xviii. 2 floating before his mind. 
The messengers, who carry the tidings thither, are not the 
warlike forces of Chaldea, who are sent thither by God; for 
they would not be content with performing the service of mes- 
sengers alone. We have rather to think of Egyptians, who 
flee by ship to Ethiopia. The messengers go, "bn, from 
before Jehovah, who is regarded as being present in Egypt, 
while executing judgment there (cf. Isa. xix. 1). O°S, asin 
Num. xxiv. 24=0"¥ (Dan. xi. 30), ships, trieres, according to 
the Rabbins, in Hieron. Symm. on Isa. xxxiii. 21, and the 
Targum on Num. (cf. Ges. Thes. p. 1156). m2 is attached 
to waa, Cush secure or confident, equivalent to the confident 
Cush (Ewald, § 287c). ‘non mn, repeated from ver. 4. 
D732, among the Ethiopians. ‘\¥d Di*3, as in the day of Egypt, 
te. not the present day of Egypt’s punishment, for the 
Ethiopians have only just heard of this from the messengers; 
but the ancient, well-known day of judgment upon Egypt 
(Ex. xv. 12 sqq.). Ewald and Hitzig follow the LXX. in 
taking 513 for D3; but this is both incorrect and unsuitable, 
and reduces "319 Di*3 into a tame repetition of inn DPD, The 
subject to M82 73M is to be taken from the context, viz. that 
which is predicted in the preceding verses (vers. 6-8). 

Vers. 10-12. The executors of the judgment.—Ver. 10. 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, And I will put an end to the 
tumult of Egypt through Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon . 
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Ver. 11. He and his people with him, violent of the nations, will 
be brought to destroy the land; they will draw their swords 
against Egypt, and jill the land with slain. Ver.12. And I 
will make the rivers dry, and sell the land into the hand of wicked 
men, and lay waste the land and its fulness by the hand of 
foreigners ; I Jehovah have spoken it.—0 cannot be under- 
stood as signifying either the multitude of people only, or the 
abundance of possessions alone; for MSY is not really ap- 
plicable to either of these meanings. They are evidently both 
included in the }ip7, which signifies the tumult of the people in 
the possession and enjoyment of their property (cf. ch. xxvi. 18). 
The expression is thus specifically explained in vers. 11 and 12. 
Nebuchadnezzar will destroy the land with his men of war, 
slaying the people with its possessions. ON2°s™Y, as in ch. 
xxviii, 7. O'N2, as in ch. xxiii. 42. "WP, ef. ch. xii. 14, 
xxviii. 7. 550... 38?0, as in ch. xi. 6. DMs, the arms and 
canals of the Nile, by which the land was watered, and on which 
_ the fertility and prosperity of Egypt depended. The drying up 
of the arms of the Nile must not be restricted, therefore, to the 
fact that God would clear away the hindrances to the entrance 
of the Chaldeans into the land, but embraces also the removal of 
the natural resources on which the country depended. 3%, to 
sell a land or people into the hand of any one, 7.e. to deliver it 
into his power (cf. Deut. xxxii. 30; Judg. ii. 14, etc.). For 
the fact itself, see Isa. xix. 4-6. For ‘wn “‘newi, see ch. xix. 7. 
Vers. 13-19. Further description of the judgment.—Ver. 13. 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, I will exterminate the idols and eut 
off the deities from Noph, and there shall be no more a prince 
from the land of Egypt; and I put terror upon the land of 
Egypt. Ver. 14. And I lay Pathros waste, and bring fire into 
Zoan, and execute judgments upon No; Ver. 15. And I pour out 
my fury upon Sin, the stronghold of Egypt, and cut off the multi- 
tude of No; Ver.16. And I put fire in Egypt ; Sin will writhe 
in pain, and No will be broken open, and Noph—enemies by day. 
Ver. 17. The men of On and Bubastus will fall by the sword, 
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and they themselves will go into captivity. Wer. 18. At Tach- 
panches the day will be darkened when I shatter the yokes 
of Egypt there, and an end will be put to tts proud haughti- 
ness; cloud will cover tt, and tts daughters will go into cap- 
tivity. Ver. 19, And thus I execute judgments upon Egypt, 
that they may know that I am Jehovah. — Egypt will lose its 
idols and its princes (cf. Jer. xlvi. 25). araby and pid Y>x 
are synonymous, signifying not.the images, but the deities ; 
the former being the ordinary epithet applied to false deities 
by Ezekiel (see the comm. on ch. vi. 4), the latter trace- 
able to the reading of Isa. xix. 1. 5), contracted from 439, 
Manoph or Menoph = 59 in Hos. ix. 6, is Memphis, the ancient 
capital of Lower Egypt, with the celebrated temple of Piah, 
one of the principal seats of Egyptian idolatry (see the comm. 
on Hos, ix. 6 and Isa. xix. 13). In ver. 13 “18D 7189 belongs 
to N'Y, there shall be no more a prince from the land of Egypt, 
we. a native prince. MNT 1D), to put fear upon (cf. ch. 
xxvi. 175). From Lower Egypt Ezekiel passes in ver. 14 
to Upper Egypt (Pathros, see the comm. on ch. xxix. 14), 
which is also to be laid waste, and then names several more of 
the principal cities of Lower Egypt along with the chief city 
of Upper Egypt. i, Egypt. Zane, Copt. Jane, is the Tavis, 
Tanis, of the Greeks and Romans, on the Tanitic arm of the 
Nile, an ancient city of Lower Egypt; see the comm. on Num. 
xiii, 22 and Isa, xix. 11. N3=yioN 8) in Nah. iii, 8, probably 
“abode of Amon,” Egypt. P-amen, i.e. house of Amon, the 
sacred name of Thebes, the celebrated royal city of Upper 
Egypt, the Ards wdrus 4 weyddy of the Greeks (see the comm. 
on Nah. iii, 8). }D (literally, mize; compare the Aram. 
2D) is IIpArotcvoy, Pelusium, which derives its name from 
TOs (dvopactar dad Tod mHdod mmros, Strab. xvii. p. 802), 
because there were swamps all round. It was situated on the 
eastern arm of the Nile, to which it gave its name, 


at a distance 
of twenty stadia from the sea, 


ae : The Egyptian name Pheromi 
also signifies dirty, or muddy. From this the Arabs have made 
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Elfarama ; and in the vicinity of the few ruins of the ancient 
Pelusium there is still a castle called 41x, Tineh (compare the 
’ Chaldee 82, clay, in Dan. ii. 41). Ezekiel calls it the 
‘ fortress or bulwark of Egypt,” because, as Strabo (i.c.) 
observes, “ Egypt is difficult of access here from places in the 
East ;” for which reason Hirtius (de bell. Al. c. 27) calls it 
“the key of Egypt,” and Suidas (s.v.) “the key both of the 
entrance and exit of Egypt.’ On the history of this city, see 
Leyrer in Herzog’s Encyclopaedia. In § jin many of the 
commentators find a play upon the name of the god ios (Jer. 
xlvi. 25), the chief deity of Thebes, which is possible, but not 
very probable, as we should not expect to find a god mentioned 
again here after ver. 13; and ‘N73 would be inappropriate.— 
In ver. 16 Sin (= Pelusium) is mentioned again as the border 
fortress, No (= Thebes) as the chief city of Upper Egypt, 
and Noph (= Memphis) as the capital of Upper Egypt, as ali 
falling within the range of the judgment. The expression 
oi’ ¥ 3 has caused some difficulty and given occasion to 
various conjectures, none of which, however, commend them- 
selves as either simple or natural explanations.’ As Hitzig has 
correctly observed, Di’ "¥ is the same as DN¥2 TY in Jer. 
xv. 8, and is the opposite of nd ‘TW in Obad. ver. 5. The 
enemy who comes by day, not in the night, is the enemy who 
does not shun open attack. The connection with 9 is to be 
explained by the same rule as Jer. xxiv. 2, “‘ the one basket— 
very good figs.” Memphis will have enemies in broad daylight, 


1 Ewald proposes to alter yy into "Ty (after the Aramaean), “rust,” and 


renders it: ‘‘ Memphis will be eternal rust.” But to this Hitzig has very 
properly objected thatin ch. xxiv. 6, 11, rust is called nbn; and that even 


in Ps. vi. 3 ori does not mean perpetual or eternal. “Havernick proposes 
to explain Dy, from the Aramaean Be, to rend or tear in pieces, 
‘« Memphis shall become perpetualrents.” To this also it may be objected, 
that oy in Hebrew has the standing meaning of oppressors; and that 
pn, interdiu, is not equivalent to perpetual; and still further, that the 
preposition b could not be omitted before “IN. 
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ie, will be filled with them. $= is, &, in Gen. sli. 45, 50 
(Egyptian An, or Anu), is the popular name of Heliopolis in 
Lower Egypt (see the comm. on Gen. xli. 45); and the form 
S (a vain thing, or idol) is probably selected intentionally in 
the sense of an idol-city (see the comm. on Hos. iv. 15), 
because On-Heliopolis (viov-m'2 in Jer. xliii. 13) was from time 
immemorial one of the principal seats of the Egyptian worship 
of the sun, and possessed a celebrated temple of the sun, with 
a numerous and learned priesthood (see the comm. on Gen. 
xl. 45, ed. 2). MD2"B, ie. BovBaoréds (LUXX.) or Bov- 
Baorls (Herod. ii. 59), Egyptian Pi-Pasht, i.e. the place of 
Pasht, so called from the cat-headed Bubastis or Pasht, the 
Egyptian Diana, which was worshipped there in a splendid 
temple. It was situated on the royal canal leading to Suez, 
which was begun by Necho and finished under Ptolemy 11., not 
far from its junction with the Pelusiac arm of the Nile. It 
was the chief seat of the Nomos Bubastites, was destroyed by 
the Persians, who demolished its walls (Diod. Sic. xvi. 51), and 
has entirely disappeared, with the exception of some heaps 
of ruins which still bear the name of Tel Bastah, about seven 
hours’ journey from the Nile (compare Ges. Thes. pp. 1101 sqq., 
and Leyrer in Herzog’s Encyclopaedia, s.v.). The Nomos of 
Bubastis, according to Herod. ii. 166, was assigned to the 
warrior-caste of Calasirians. The O93, the young military 
men, will fall by the sword; and 730, not ai yuvaixes (LXX. 
and others), but the cities themselves, ¢.e. their civil population 
as distinguished from the military garrison, shall go into exile. 
This explanation of 733 is commended by M22 in ver. 18. 
Pa or Phete (Jer. xliii. 7 sqq., xliv. 1, xlvi. 14), and 
p2aNm in der. it. 16 (Chetib), is Tddvar, Tdadvn (LXX.), or 
Adgvas (Herod. ii 30. 107), a frontier city of Egypt in the 
vicinity of Pelusium, after the time of Psammetichus a forti- 
fication with a strong garrison, where a palace of Pharaoh was 
also to be found, according to Jer. xliii. 9. After the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, a portion of the Jews took refuge there 
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and to them Jeremiah predicted the punishment of God on 
the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xliii. 7 sqq., 
xliv. 1sqq.). In the case of qwn the reading varies; the 
printed Masora at Gen. xxxix. 3 giving 17 as the reading to 
be found in all the codices examined by the author of the 
Masora ; whereas many of the codices and printed editions 
have 1M, and this is adopted in all the ancient versions. This 
is evidently the correct reading, as y¥n does not furnish an 
appropriate meaning, and the parallel passages, ch. xxxii. 8, 
Isa. xiii. 10, Joel iii. 4, Amos viii. 9, all favour qvwn. The 
darkening of the day is the phenomenal prognostic of the 
dawning of the great day of judgment upon the nations (ef. 
Joel ii. 10, iii. 4, iv. 15; Isa. xiii. 10, ete.). This day is 
to dawn upon Egypt at Tachpanches, the border fortress of 
the land towards Syria and Palestine, when the Lord will break 
the yokes of Egypt. These words point back to Lev. xxvi. 13, 
where the deliverance of Israel from the bondage of Egypt is 
called the breaking in pieces of its yokes (see also Ezek. 
xxxiv. 27). That which took place then is to be repeated here. 
The yokes which Egypt put upon the nations are to be broken ; 
and all the proud might of that kingdom is to be brought to an 
end (*y isa, asin ver. 6). Inver. 186, 8"), which stands at the 
_ head in an absolute form, points back to Denna, The city 
(Daphne) will be covered with cloud, i.e. will be overthrown by 
the judgment; and her daughters, ze. the smaller cities and 
hamlets dependent upon her (cf. ch. xvi. 46 and xxvi. 6), will 
go into captivity in the persons of their inhabitants. It follows 
from this that Daphne was the chief city of a Nomos in Lower 
Egypt; and this is confirmed by the circumstance that there 
was a royal palace there. If we compare the threat in this 
verse, that in Tachpanches an end is to be put to the proud 
might of Pharaoh, with the threatening words of Jer. xliii. 9sqq., 
to the effect that Nebuchadnezzar would set up his throne at 
Tachpanches and smite Egypt, it is evident that the situation 
of Daphne must at that time have been such that the war 
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between Egypt and Babylonia would necessarily be decided 
in or near this city. These prophetic utterances cannot be 
explained, as Kliefoth supposes, from the fact that many Jews 
had settled in Daphne; nor do the contents of this verse 
furnish any proof that Ezekiel did not utter this prophecy of 
his till after the Jews had settled there (Jer. xlili. and xliv.). 
Ver. 19 serves to round off the prophecy. 


CHAP. XXX. 20-26. DESTRUCTION OF THE MIGHT OF FHARAOH 
BY NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


According to the heading in ver. 20, “ In the eleventh year, 
in the first (month), on the seventh of the month, the word of 
Jehovah came to me, saying,’ this short word of threatening 
against Egypt falls in the second year of the siege of Jeru- 
salem by the Chaldeans, and, as ver. 21 clearly shows, after the 
army of Pharaoh Hophra, which marched to the relief of 
Jerusalem, had been defeated by the Chaldeans who turned to 
meet it (Jer. xxxvil. 5, 7). If we compare with this the date of 
the first prophecy against Egypt in ch. xxix. 1, the prophecy 
before us was separated from the former by an interval of 
three months. But as there is no allusion whatever in ch. xxix. 
to Pharaoh’s attempt to come to the relief of the besieged city 
of Jerusalem, or to his repulse, the arrival of the Egyptian 
army in Palestine, its defeat, and its repulse by the Chaldeans, 
seems to have occurred in the interval between these two pro- 
phecies, towards the close of the tenth year. 

Ver. 21. Son of man, the arm of Pharaoh the king of Egypt 
have I broken ; and, behold, it will no more be bound up, to apply 
remedies, to put on a bandage to bind it up, that it may grow 
strong to grasp the sword. Ver. 22. Therefore thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah, Behold, I will deal with Pharaoh the hing of 
Egypt, and will break both his arms, the strong one and the 
broken one, and will cause the sword to fall out of his hand. 
Ver, 23. And I will scatter the Egyptians among the nations and 
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disperse them in the lands, Ver. 24. And will strengthen the arms 
of the king of Babylon, and give my sword into his hand, and will 
break the arms of Pharaoh, so that he shall groan the groanings 
of a pierced one before him. Ver. 25. Iwill strengthen the arms 
of the king of Babylon, and the arms of Pharaoh will fall ; and 
they shall know that I am Jehovah, when I give my sword into 
the hand of the king of Babylon, that he may stretch it against the 
land of Egypt. Ver. 26. I will scatter the Egyptians among the 
nations, and disperse them tn the lands ; and they shall know that 
Iam Jehovah.—The perfect "H12Y in ver. 21 is not a prophetic 
utterance of the certainty of the future, but a pure preterite. 
This may be seen “ both from the allusion in ver. 216 to the 
condition resulting from the 13, and also to the obviously 
antithetical relation of ver. 22, in which future events are 
predicted” (Hitzig). The arm is a figurative expression for 
power, here for military power, as it wields the sword. God 
broke the arm of Pharaoh by the defeat which the Chaldeans 
inflicted upon Pharaoh Hophra, when he was marching to the 
relief of besieged Jerusalem. W230 is a present, as is apparent 
from the infinitive clauses a nnd) which follow, altogether 
apart from 739; and van signifies to bind up, for the purpose 
of healing a broken limb, that remedies may be applied and a 
bandage put on. mpind, that it may become strong or sound, 
is subordinate to the preceding clause, and governs the infini- 
tive which follows. The fact that the further judgment which 
is to fall upon Pharaoh is introduced with Prd (therefore) here 
(ver. 22), notwithstanding the fact that it has not been preceded 
by any enumeration of the guilt which occasioned it, may be 
accounted for on the ground that the causal 12 forms a link 
with the concluding clause of ver. 21: the arm shall not be 
healed, so as to be able to grasp or hold the sword. Because 
Pharaoh is not to attain any more to victorious power, there- 
fore God will shatter both of his arms, the strong, te. the 
sound one and the broken one, that is to say, will smite it so 
completely, that the sword will fall from his hand. The 
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Egyptians are to be scattered among the nations, as is repeated 
in ver. 23 verbatim from ch. xxix. 12. God will give the 
sword into the hand of the king of Babylon, and equip and 
strengthen him to destroy the might of Pharaoh, that the latter 
may groan before him like one who is pierced with the sword. 
This thought is repeated in vers. 25 and 26 with an intimation 
of the purpose of this divine procedure. That purpose is: 
that men may come to recognise Jehovah as God the Lord. 
The subject to WN is indefinite; and the rendering of the 
LXX. is a very good one, Kat yvdcovras waytes. 


CHAP. XXXI. THE GLORY AND FALL OF ASSHUR A TYPE 
OF EGYPT. 


In two months minus six days from the time when the pre. 
ceding word of God was uttered, Ezekiel received another 
threatening word against the king and the people of Egypt, 
in which the former announcement of the destruction of the 
might of Egypt was confirmed by a comparison drawn between 
the power of Egypt and that of Asshur. Ezekiel having 
opened his prophecy with the question, whom does Pharaoh 
with his might resemble (ver. 2), proceeds to depict Asshur as 
a mighty towering cedar (vers. 3-9) which has been felled and 
cast down by the prince of the nations on account of its height 
and pride (vers. 10-14), so that everything mourned over its 
fall, because many nations went down with it to hell (vers. 
15-17). The question, whom Pharaoh resembles, is then repeated 
in ver. 18; and from the preceding comparison the conclusion 
is drawn, that he will perish like that lofty cedar—The remi- 
niscence of the greatness of the Assyrian empire and of its 
destruction was well adapted to overthrow all reliance upon the 
might and greatness of Egypt. The fall of that great empire 
was still so fresh in the mind at the time, that the reminiscence 


could not fail to make a deep impression upon the prophet’s 
hearers. 
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Vers. 1-9. The might of Pharaoh resembles the greatness 
and glory of Asshur.—Ver. 1. In the eleventh year, in the third 
(month), on the first of the month, the word of Jehovah came to 
me, saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, say to Pharaoh the king of 
Eyypt, and to his tumult, Whom art thou like in thy greatness? 
Ver. 3. Behold, Asshur was a cedar-tree upon Lebanon, beautiful 
in branches, a shadowing thicket, and its top was high in growth, 
and among the clouds. Ver. 4. Water brought him up, the flood 
made him high, its streams went round about its plantation, and 
it sent tts channels to all the trees of the field. Ver. 5. There- 
fore its growth became higher than all the trees of the field, 
and its branches became great, and its boughs long from many 
waters in its shooting out. Ver. 6. In its branches all the birds 
of the heaven made their nests, and under its boughs all the 
beasts of the field brought forth, and in ite shadow sat great 
nations of all kinds. Ver. 7. And he was beautiful in his 
greatness, in the length of his shoots; for his root was by many 
waters. Ver. 8. Cedars did not obscure him in the garden of 
God, cypresses did not resemble his branches, and plane-trees 
were not like his boughs; no tree in the garden of God resem- 
bled him in his beauty. Ver. 9. I had made him beautiful 
in the multitude of his shoots, and all the trees of Eden 
which were in the garden of God envied him.—The word of 
God is addressed to King Pharaoh and to ‘3107, his tumult, 
z.¢. whoever and whatever occasions noise and tumult in the 
land. We must not interpret this, however, as Hitzig has done, 
as signifying the ruling classes and estates in contrast with the 
quiet in the land, for no such use of {i070 is anywhere to be 
found. Nor must we regard the word as applying to the mul- 
titude of people only, but to the people with their possessions, 
their riches, which gave rise to luxury and tumult, as in ch. 
xxx. 10. The inquiry, whom does Pharaoh with his tumult 
resemble in his greatness, is followed in the place of a reply by 
a description of Asshur as a glorious cedar (vers. 3-9). It is 
true that Ewald has followed the example of Meibom (vanaruin 
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in Cod. Hebr. interprett. spec. III. p. 70) and J. D. Michaelis, 
and endeavonrs to set aside the allusion to Asshur, by taking 
the word 7WS in an appellative sense, and understanding WN 
Me as signifying a particular kind of cedar, namely, the tallest 
species of all. But apart altogether from there being no foun- 
dation whatever for snch an explanation in the usage of the 
language, there is nothing in the fact to justify it. For it is 
not anywhere affirmed that Pharaoh resembled this cedar; on 
the contrary, the question, whom does he resemble? is asked 
again in ver. 18 (Hitzig). Moreover, Michaelis is wrong in 
the supposition that “from ver. 10 onwards it becomes perfectly 
obvions that it is not Assyria but Egypt itself which is meant 
by the cedar-tree previously described.” Under the figure of 
the felling of a cedar there is depicted the overthrow of a king 
or monarchy, which has already taken place. Compare vers. 
12 and 16, where the past is indicated quite as certainly as the 
future in ver. 18. And as ver. 18 plainly designates the over- 
throw of Pharach and his power as still in the future, the cedar, 
whose destruction is not only threatened in vers. 10-17, but 
declared to have already taken place, can only be Asshur, and 
not Egypt at all. 

The picture of the glory of this cedar recalls in several 
respects the similar figurative description in ch. xvii. Asshur 
is called a cedar upon Lebanon, becanse it was there that the 
most stately cedars grew. by win, a shade-giving thicket 
(82 is a Hiphil participle of Sby), belongs to 92) 75. as a further 
expansion of 3¥, corresponding to the further expansion of 
mop 23 by “ its top was among the clouds.” If we bear this 
in mind, the reasons assigned by Hitzig for altering Yn into 
an adjective #0, and taking °¥2 as a substantive formation 
after the analogy of 302, lose all their force. Analogy would 
only require an adjective in the construct state in the event of 
the three statements ‘) MB, 'D wah, and 'P 733 being co-ordinate 
with one another. But what is decisive against the proposed 
conjecture is the fact that neither the noun 5¥® nor the ad- 
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jective Wn is ever met with, and that, in any case, $¥P can- 
not signify foliage. The rendering of the Vulgate, “ frondibus 
nemorosus,” 1s merely guessed at, whilst the Seventy have 
omitted the word as unintelligible to them. For O'N3y, thicket 
of clouds, see the comm. on ch, xix. 11; and for MY, that on 
ch. xvii. 3. The cedar grew to so large a size because it was 
richly watered (ver. 4). A flood poured its streams round about 
the place where the cedar was planted, and sent out brooks 
to all the trees of the field. The difficult words 1 mn5N2-nx 
are to be taken literally thus: as for its (the flood’s) streams, it 
(the flood) was going round about its plantation, i.e. round 
about the plantation belonging to the flood or the place situated 
near it, where the cedar was planted. MN is not to be taken as 
a preposition, but as a sign of the accusative, and MN4n7nN as 
an accusative used for the more precise definition of the manner 
in which the flood surrounded the plantation. It is true that 
there still remains something striking in the masculine 3h, 
since OW, although of common gender, is construed throughout 
as a feminine, even in this very verse. But the difficulty remains 
even if we follow Ewald, and take 3h to be a defectively 
written or irregular form of the Hiphil pin; a conjecture 
which is precluded by the use of 721, to cause to run—=to 
cause to flow away, in ch. xxxii. 14, Aywn, its (the flood’s) 
plantation, i.e. the plantation for which the flood existed. Dinh 
is used here to signify the source or starting-point of a flood, 
as in Deut. viii. 7, where niohp are co-ordinate with niny.— 
While the place where the cedar was planted was surrounded 
by the streams of the flood, only the brooks and channels of 
this flood reached to the trees of the field. The cedar therefore 
surpassed all the trees of the field in height and luxuriance of 
growth (ver. 5). 833, an Aramean mode of spelling for 7723; 
and MBS, dar. Aey., an Aramean formation with 1 inserted, 
for MbYD, branches. For nona, see the comm. on ch. xvii. 6. 
indwia cannot mean “since it (the stream) sent out the water” 
(Ewald); for although O10" in ver. 4 is also construed as a 
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masculine, the suffix cannot be taken as referring to oinn, for 
this is much too far off. And the explanation proposed by 
Rosenmiiller, Havernick, Kliefoth, and others, “ as it (the tree) 
sent them (the branches) out,” is open to this objection, that 
inbvia would then contain a spiritless tautology ; since the 
stretching out of the branches is already contained in the fact 
of their becoming numerous and long. The tautology has no 
existence if the object is left indefinite, ‘in its spreading out,” 
i.e. the spreading not only of the branches, but also of the 
roots, to which M>¥ is sometimes applied (cf. Jer. xvii. 8). By 
the many waters which made the cedar great, we must not 
understand, either solely or especially, the numerous peoples 
which rendered Assyria great and mighty, as the Chaldee and 
many of the older commentators have done. It must rather 
be taken as embracing everything which contributed to the 
growth and greatness of Assyria. It is questionable whether 
the prophet, when describing the flood which watered the cedar 
plantation, had the description of the rivers of Paradise in 
Gen. ii. 10 sqq. floating before his mind. Ewald and Hivernick 
think that he lad; but Hitzig and Kliefoth take a decidedly 
opposite view. There is certainly no distinct indication of 
any such allusion. We meet with this for the first time from 
ver. 8 onwards. In vers. 6-9 the greatness and glory of 
Asshur are still further depicted. Upon and under the branches 
of the stately tree, all creatures, birds, beasts, and men, found 
shelter and protection for life and increase (ver. 6; cf. ch. 
xvii. 23 and Dan. iv. 9) In os pya-b3, all kinds of great 
nations, the fact glimmers through the figure. The tree was 
so beautiful (A) from 75‘) in its greatness, that of all the trees 
in the garden of God not one was to be compared with it, and 
all envied it on that account; that is to say, all the other nations 
and kingdoms in God’s creation were far inferior to Asshur in 
greatness and glory. pide 13 is the garden of Paradise; and 
consequently [1 in vers. 9, 16, and 18 is also Paradise, as in 
ch. xxviii. 13. There is no ground for Kliefoth’s objection, 
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that if [Y be takerin this sense, the words “ which are in the 
garden of God” will contain a superfluous pleonasm, a mere 
tautology. In Gen. ii. 8 a distinction is also made between [IY 
and the garden in Eden. It was not all Eden, but the garden 
planted by Jehovah in Eden, which formed the real paradisaical 
creation; so that the words “ which are in the garden of God” 
give intensity to the idea of the “trees of Eden.” Moreover, 
as Hiivernick has correctly pointed out, there is a peculiar 
emphasis in the separation of O°758 113 from DN in ver. 8: 
“cedars... even such as were found in the garden of God.” 
Not one even of the other and most glorious trees, viz. cypresses 
and planes, resembled the cedar Asshur, planted by God by 
many waters, in its boughs and branches. It is not stated in 
so many words in vers. 8 and 9 that the cedar Asshur stood 
in the garden of God; but it by no means follows from this, 
that by the garden of God we are to understand simply the 
world and the earth as the creation of God, as Kliefoth 
imagines, and in support of which he argues that “as all the 
nations and kingdoms of the world are regarded as trees planted 
by. God, the world itself is quite consistently called a garden or 
plantation of God.” The very fact that a distinction is made 
between trees of the field (vers. 4 and 5) and trees of Eden in 
the garden of God (vers. 8 and 9), shows that the trees are not 
all regarded here as being in the same sense planted by God. 
If the garden of God stood for the world, where should we 
then have to look for the field (T3¥2)? The thought of vers. 
8 and 9 is not that “not a single tree in all God’s broad earth 
was to be compared to the cedar Asshur,” but that even of the 
trees of Paradise, the garden in Eden, there was not one so 
beautiful and glorious as the cedar Asshur, planted by God by 
many waters. 

Vers. 10-14. The felling of this cedar, or the overthrow of 
Asshur on account of its pride.—Ver. 10. Therefore thus said 
the Lord Jehovah, Because thou didst exalt thyself in height, and 
he stretched his top to the midst of the clouds, and his heart exalted 
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itself in its height, Ver. 11. I will give him into the hand of the 
prince of the nations ; he shall deal with him: for his wickedness 
«TL vejected him. Ver. 12. And strangers cut him down, violent 
ones of the nations, and cast hin away: upon the mountains and 
in all the valleys his shoots fell, and his boughs were broken in 
pieces into all the deep places of the earth ; and all the nations of 
the earth withdrew from his shadow, and let him lie. Ver. 13. 
Upon his fallen trunk all the birds of the heaven settle, and all the 
beasts of the field are over his branches: Ver. 14. That uo trees by 
the water may exalt themselves on account of their height, or stretch 
their top to the midst of the clouds, and no water-drinkers stand 
upon themselves in their exaltation: for they are all given up to death 
into hell, in the midst of the children of men, to those that go into the 
grave.—In the description of the cause of the overthrow of Asshur 
which commences with Wr }3*, the figurative language changes 
in the third clause into the literal fact, the towering of the 
cedar being interpreted as signifying the lifting up of the heart 
in his height,—that is to say, in his pride. In the first clause 
the tree itself is addressed; but in the clauses which follow, it is 
spoken of in the third person. The direct address in the first 
clause is to be explained from the vivid manner in which the 
fact presented itself. ‘he divine sentence in vers. 10 and 11 
is not directed against Pharaoh, but against the Assyrian, who 
is depicted as a stately cedar; whilst the address in ver. 10a, 
and the imperfect (future) in ver. 1la, are both to be accounted 
for from the fact that the fall of Asshur is related iu the form 
in which it was denounced on the part of Jehovah upon that 
imperial kingdom. The perfect 18 is therefore a preterite 
here: the Lord said ... for His part: because Asshur has 
exalted itself in the pride of its greatness, I give it up. The 
form 1208) is not to be changed into INN, but is defended 
against critical caprice by the imperfect M¥y’ which follows. 
That the penal sentence of God is not to be regarded as being 
first uttered in the time then present, but belongs to the past,— 
and therefore the words merely communicate what God had 
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already spoken,—is clearly shown by the preterites commencing 
with 3 y1, the historical tenses #17734 and www", and the 
preterite 53, which must not be turned into futures in violation 
of grammar. 0DiP3 733 does not mean, to be high in its height, 
which would he a tautology; but to exalt itself (be proud) in, 
or on account of, its height. And in the same way is Dv also 
affirmed of the heart, in the sense of exultation from pride. 
For the fact itself, compare Isa. x. 5 sqg. bY3 58 does not 
mean God, but a powerful one of the nations, ie. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, OW is a simple appellative from $x, the strong one; 
and is neither a name of God nor a defective form for by, the 
construct state of bu, aram. For this defective form is only 
met with once in the case of by, a ram, namely, in Job xlii. 8, 
where we have the plural DOK, and nowhere else; whereas, in 
the case of by, my, in the sense of a strong one, the scriptio 
plena very frequently alternates with the defectiva. Compare, 
for example, Job xlii. 8, where both readings occur just as in 
this instance, where many mss. have a (vid. de Rossi, variae 
lectt. ad h. 1.) ; also Ex. xv. 15 and Ezek. xvii. 13, 8, com- 
pared with xy in Ezek. xxxii. 21, after the analogy of "7, 
2 Sam. xxii. 29, and B's, 2 Chron. ii. 16. 1 nvy wy is not a 
relative clause, “who should treat him ill,” nor is the 3 redat. 
omitted on account of the preceding WY, as Hitzig imagines ; 
‘but it is an independent sentence, and n¥y 

sion for the imperative: he will deal with him, equivalent to, 
“Jet him deal with him.” ? nvy, to do anything to a person, 
used here as it frequently is in an evil sense; compare Ps. 
Ivi. 5. §y¥12—or iyvn>2, which Norzi and Abarbanel (in de 
Rossi, variae lectt. ad h. 1.) uphold as the reading of many of 
the more exact manuscripts and editions—belongs to (AW"3: 
for, or according to, his wickedness, I rejected him. In ver. 12 
the figure of the tree is resumed; and the extinction of the 
Assyrian empire is described as the cutting down of the proud 
cedar, OY] YY DT as in ch. xxviii, 7 and xxx. 11, 12. 
wae: they cast him away and let him lie, as in ch. xxix. 5, 
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xxxii. 4; so that in the first sentence the idea of casting away 
predominates, and in the second that of letting lie. By the 
casting away, the tree became so shattered to atoms that its 
boughs and branches fell upon the mountains and on the low 
ground and valleys of the earth, and the nations which had sat 
under its shadow withdrew. ‘%7 (they descended) is to be 
explained from the idea that the tree had grown upon a high 
mountain (namely Lebanon); and Hitzig is mistaken in his 
conjecture that 177 was the original reading, as 13, to fly, is 
not an appropriate expression for O%Y. On the falling of the 
tree, the birds which had made their nests in its branches 
naturally flew away. If, then, in ver. 13, birds and beasts are 
said to settle upon the fallen trunk, as several of the commen- 
tators have correctly observed, the description is based upon the 
idea of a corpse, a neat (Judg. xiv. 8), around which both birds 
and beasts of prey gather together to tear it in pieces (cf. ch. 
xxxii. 4 and Isa. xviii. 6). ON ma, to come towards or over 
any one, to be above it. The thought expressed is, that many 
nations took advantage of the fall of Asshur and rose into new 
life upon its ruins.—Ver. 14. This fate was prepared for 
Asshnr in order that henceforth no tree should grow up to the 
sky any more, i.e. that no powerful one of this earth (no king 
or prince) should strive after superhuman greatness and might. 
Wr woe is dependent upon WAY71a in ver. 11; for vers. 12 
and 13 are simply a further expansion of the thought expressed 
in that word. OY ‘YY are trees growing near the water, and 
therefore nourished by water. For ‘Wn way x, see ver. 10. 
The words ‘1 ops spy) Nbr are difficult. As Ooms, with 
Tzere under &, to which the Masora calls attention, cannot be 
the preposition aN with the suffix, many have taken nmx to be 
a noun, in the sense of fortes, principes, or terebinthi (vid. Isa. 
Ixi. 3), and have rendered the clause either ut non perstent tere- 
binthi eorum in altitudine sua, omnes (ceterae arbores) bibentes 
aquam (Vatabl., Starck, Maurer, and Kliefoth), or, that their 
princes may not lift themselves up in their pride, all the 
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drinkers of water (Hivernick), But both renderings founder 
on the simple fact that they leave the suffix 07 in omy either 
unnoticed or unexplained. As only the trees of the water have 
been spoken of previously, the suffix must be taken as referring 


_to them, But the water-trees have neither terebinths nor 


princes; on the contrary, these are what they must either be, 
or signify. Terebinths, or princes of the water-trees, would be 
senseless ideas.. Ewald has therefore taken nmdy as the object, 
and rendered it thus: “and (that) no water-drinkers may con- 
tend with their gods in their pride.” He has not proved, 
however, but has simply asserted, that TY is to endure = to 
contend (!). The only remaining conrse is to follow the 
LXX., Targum, and many commentators, and to take om 
as a pronoun, and point it pid, bs ‘Toy: to station oneself 
against, or upon = >y 7Y (ch. xxxiii. 26), in the sense of 
resting, or relying upon anything. The suffix is to be taken 
in a reflective sense, as in ch. xxxiv. 2, etc. (vid. Ewald, § 314c), 
and precedes the noun to which it refers, as in Prov. xiv. 20 for 
example, 077333, as in ver. 10, referring to pride. = ‘nv-b3, 
the subject of the sentence, is really synonymous with 0°D *yyrba, 
except that the figure of the tree falls into the background 
behind the fact portrayed. The rendering of the Berleburg 
Bible.is very good: “and no trees abounding in water stand 
upon themselves (rely upon themselves) on account of their 
height.” The water-drinkers are princes of this earth who 
have attained to great power through rich resources. “As a 
tree grows through the moisture of water, so men are accus- 
tomed to become proud through their abundance, not reflecting 
that these waters have been supplied to them by God” (Starck). 
The reason for this warning against proud’ self-exaltation is 
given in ver. 146 in the general statement, that all the proud 
great ones of this earth are delivered up to death. nbs, all of 
them, the water-drinkers or water-trees already named, by 
whom kings, earthly potentates, are intended. MANA X= 
neann YS (ch. xxvi. 20). DTS 22 Jina: in the midst of the 
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children of men, i.e. like all other men. “Thus the prophet 
teaches that princes must die as well as the people, that death 
and decomposition are common to both. Hence he takes all 
ground of prond boasting away” (Starck). 

Vers. 15-18. Impression made upon the nations by the fall 
of Asshur; and its application to Pharaoh.—Ver. 15. Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, In the day that he went down to hell I 
caused a mourning: covered the flood for his sake, and stopped 
its streams, and the great waters were held back: I caused 
Lebanon to blacken itself for him, and all the trees of the field 
pined for him. Ver. 16. I made the nations tremble at the noise 
of his fall, when I cast him down to hell to those who go into the 
grave: and they comforted themselves in the nether world, even 
all the trees of Eden, the choice and most beautiful of Lebanon, 
all the water-drinkers. Ver. 17. They also went with him into 
hell, to those pierced with the sword, who sat as his helpers in 
his shade among the nations. Ver. 18. Whom dost thou thus 
resemble in glory and greatness among the trees of Eden? So 
shalt thou be thrust down to the trees of Eden into the nether 
world, and lie among uncircumcised ones with those pierced with 
the sword. This is Pharaoh and all his tumult, is the saying of 
the Lord Jehovah.—In order that the overthrow of the Assyrian, 
ie. the destruction of the Assyrian empire, may be placed in 
the clearest light, a picture is drawn of the impression which it 
made upon the whole creation. There is no necessity to under- 
stand "OX 1D in a past sense, as in ver. 10. What God did on 
the overthrow of Asshur He may even now, for the first time, 
make known through the prophet, for a warning to Pharach 
and the people of Israel. That this is the way in which the 
words are to he interpreted, is evident from the use of the per- 
fect ‘RPINT, followed by the historical imperfects, which cannot 
be taken in a prophetical sense, as Kliefoth supposes, or turned 
into futures. It is contrary to Hebrew usage to connect ‘PINT 
and ‘N®3 together as asyndeton, so as to form one idea, viz. ‘to 
veil in mourning,” as Ewald and Hivernick propose. The 
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circumstances under which two verbs are joined together to 
form one idea are of a totally different kind. In this instance 
*HPINT is placed first as an absolute; and in the sentences 
which follow, it is more specifically defined by a detail of the 
objects which were turned into mourning, OdvTATNSY voy mb? 
cannot mean here, “ to cover the flood upon (over) him” (after 
ch. xxiv. 7 and xxvi. 19); for this is altogether unsuitable to 
either the more remote or the more immediate context. The 
tree Asshur was not destroyed by a flood, but cut down by 
strangers. The following clauses, “I stopped its streams,” 
ete., show very plainly that the connection between the flood 
(dinm) and the tree which had been felled is to be understood 
in accordance with ver. 4. A flood, which poured its nian 
round about its plantation, made the cedar-tree great; and 
now that the tree has been felled, God covers the flood on its 
account. ‘D2 is to be explained from PY 753, to veil or wrap 
in mourning, as Raschi, Kimchi, Vatablus, and many others 
have shown. The word P¥ is omitted, because it appeared 
inappropriate to Dinm. The mourning of the flood is to be 
taken as equivalent to drying up, so that the streams which 
issued from it were deprived of their water. Lebanon, i.e. the 
cedar-forest (Isa. x. 34), and all the other trees, mourned over 
the fall of the cedar Asshur. P7, to clothe in black, ie. to 
turn into mourning. nBey is regarded by Ewald as a Pual 
formed after the Aramean mode, that is to say, by attaching 
the syllable ae instead of doubling the middle radical; whilst 
Hitzig proposes to change the form into 78>y. In any case the 
"word must be a perfect Pual, as a nomen verbale appears unsuit- 
able; and it must also be a third person feminine, the termina- 
tion "— being softened into 1—, as in 71 (Isa. lix. 5), and the 
doubling of the 5 being dropped on account of the Sheva; so 
that the plural is construed with the singular feminine (Ewald, 
§ 3172). mY, to faint with grief (cf. Isa. li. 20). The 
thought is the following: all nature was so painfully affected 
by the fall of Asshur, that the whole of the resources from 
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which its prosperity and might had been derived were dried up. 
To interpret the different figures as specially relating to princes 
and uations appears a doubtful procedure, for the simple reason 
that in ver. 16 the trembling of the nations is expressly named. 
—Whilst all the nations on the surface of the earth tremble at 
the fall of Assyria, because they are thereby warned of the 
perishable nature of all earthly greatness and of their own 
destruction, the inhabitants of the nether world console them- 
selves with the thought that the Assyrian is now sharing their 
fate (for this thought, compare ch. xxxii. 31 and Isa. xiv. 9, 10). 
“All the trees of Eden” are all the powerful and noble princes. 
The idea itself, “trees of Eden,” is explained by the apposi- 
tion, “the choice and beautiful ones of Lebanon,” i.e. the 
picked and finest cedars, and still further strengthened by the 
expression BY nbi-ba (cf. ver. 14), 101 N29 are connected, as 
in 1 Sam. ix. 2; and both words are placed side by side in the 
construct state, as in Dan. i. 4 (cf. Ewald, § 3395). They 
comfort themselves because they have gone down with him into 
Sheol, so that he has no advantage over them. They come 
thither to those pierced with the sword, i.e. to the princes and 
peoples whom Asshur slew in wars to establish his imperial 
power. 158 might also belong to 11 as a second subject. In 
that case ib¥2 12v* should be taken in a relative sense: “and 
his arm,” i.e. his resources, “ which sat in his shadow among 
the nations.” With this explanation iy4t would be different 
from 07, and could only denote the army of the Assyrian. But 
this does not harmonize with the sitting in his shadow among 
the nations, for these words obviously point back to ver. 6; s0 
that iv" is evidently meant to correspond to D'S pti"b3 (ver. 6), 
and is actually identical with O07, i.e. with all the trees of Eden. 
We therefore agree with Osiander, Grotius, and others, in 
regarding the whole of the second hemistich as more precisely 
determining the subject,—in other words, as a declaration of 
the reason for their descending into hell along with the Assy- 
rians,—and render the passage thus: “for as his arm (as his 
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might) they sat in his shadow among the nations;” so that the 
cop. } is used in place of a causal particle. In any case, the 
conjecture which Ewald has adopted from the LXX. and 
the Syriac, viz. i7N, and his seed, in support of which appeal 
might be made to Isa. xiv. 21, is unsuitable, for the simple 
reason that the statement, that it sat in his shadow among the 
nations, does not apply.— After this description of the greatness 
and the destruction of the imperial power of Assyria, Ezekiel 
repeats in ver. 18 the question already asked in ver.3: to whom 
is Pharach like? 23, so, ie. under such circumstances, 
when the glorious cedar Asshur has been smitten by such a 
fate (Hitzig). The reply to this question is really contained 
in the description given already; so that it is immediately 
followed by the announcement, “ and thou wilt be thrust down,” 
etc. pry, uncireumeised, equivalent to ungodly heathen 
‘p wan, not “he is,” as that would require 817 7378; but xin 
is the predicate: this is (i.e. so does it happen to) Pharaoh. 
i3108, as in ver. 2. 


CHAP. XXXII. LAMENTATIONS OVER THE RUIN OF PHARAOH 
AND HIS PEOPLE. 


The chapter contains two lamentations composed at different 
times: the first, in vers. 1-16, relating to the fall of Pharaoh, 
which rests upon the prophecy contained in ch, xxix. 1-16 and 
ch. xxx. 20-26; the second, in vers. 17-32, in which the pro- 
phecy concerning the casting down of this imperial power into 
hell (ch. xxxi. 14-17) is worked out in elegiac form. 


Vers. 1-16. LAMENTATION OVER THE Kine or Eoyrt.— 
_ Pharaoh, a sea-monster, is drawn by the nations out of his 
waters with the net of God, and cast out upon the earth. His 
flesh is given to the birds and beasts of prey to devour, and the 
earth is saturated with his blood (vers.2-6). At his destruction 
the lights of heaven lose their brightness, and all the nations 
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will be amazed thereat (vers. 7-10). The king of Babel will 
come upon Egypt, will destroy both man and beast, and will 
make the land a desert (vers. 11-16).—The date given in 
ver. 1—“ In the twelfth year, in the twelfth month, on the first of the 
month, the word of Jehovah came to me, saying” —agrees entirely 
with the relation in which the substance of the ode itself stands to 
the prophecies belonging to the tenth and eleventh years in ch. 
xxix. 1-16 and ch. xxx. 20-26; whereas the different date fonnd 
in the Septuagint cannot come into consideration for a moment. 

Vers. 2-6. The destruction of Pharaoh.—Ver. 2. Son of 
man, raise @ lamentation over Pharaoh the king of Egypt, and 
say to him, Thou wast compared to a young lion among the nations, 
and yet wast like a dragon in the sea; thou didst break forth in 
thy streams, and didst trouble the waters with thy feet, and didst 
tread their streams. Ver. 3. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Therefore will I spread out my net over thee in the midst of many 
nations, that they may draw thee up in my yarn; Ver. 4. And 
will cast thee upon the land, hurl thee upon the surface of the 
field, and will cause all the birds of the heaven to settle upon thee, 
and the beasts of the whole earth to satisfy themselves with thee. 
Ver. 5. Thy flesh will I put upon the mountains, and fill the 
valleys with thy funeral heap. Ver. 6. I will saturate the earth 
with thine outjlow of thy blood even to the mountains, and the low 
places shall become full of thee—This lamentation begins, like 
otliers, with a picture of the glory of the fallen king. Hitzig 
objects to the ordinary explanation of the words N'273 DYa 753, 
Adovte €Ovav wporwbns (LXX.), leoni gentium assimilatus es 
(Vulg.), on the ground that the frequently recurring 1272 would 
only have this meaning in the present passage, and that >viny, 
which would then be synonymous, is construed in three other 
ways, but not with the nominative. For these. reasons he 
adopts the rendering, “lion of the nations, thou belongest to 
death.” But it would be contrary to the analogy of all the 
nip to commence the lamentation with snch a threat; and 
Hitzig's objections to the ordinary rendering of the words will 
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not bear examination. The circumstance that the Niphal no) 
is only met with here in the sense of oyocode Gat, proves nothing ; 
for 724 has this meaning in the Kal, Piel, and Hithpael, and 
the construction of the Niphal with the accusative (not nomi- 
native, as Hitzig says) may be derived without difficulty from 
the construction of the synonymous Dyin) with >. But what is 
decisive in favour of this rendering is the fact that the following 
clause is connected by means of the adversative MAX) (but thou), 
which shows that the comparison of Pharaoh to a 0° forms an 
antithesis to the clause in which he is compared to a young lion. 
If n’p73 ‘2 VDD contained a declaration of destruction, not only 
would this antithesis be lost, but the words addressed to it as a 
lion of the nations would float in the air and be used without 
any intelligible meaning. The lion is a figurative representa- 
tion of a powerful and victorious ruler; and O%3 53 is really 
equivalent to DY! bye in ch. xxxi. 11. Pharaoh was regarded 
as a mighty conqueror of the nations, “though he was rather 
to be compared to the crocodile, which stirs up the streams, the 
fresh waters, and life-giving springs of the nations most per- 
niciously with mouth and feet, and renders turbid all that is 
pure” (Ewald). 5'2A, as in ch. xxix. 3. Ewald and Hitzig 
have taken offence at the words T9133 Nin, “ thou didst break 
forth in thy streams,” and alter 770722 into TN9N3, with thy 
nostrils (Job xli. 12); but they have not considered that nn 
would be quite out of place with such an alteration, as 13 in 
both the Kal and Hiphil (Judg. xx. 33) has only the intransi- 
tive meaning to break out. The thought is simply this: the 
crocodile lies in the sea, then breaks occasionally forth in its 
streams, and makes the waters and their streams turbid with its 
feet. Therefore shall Pharaoh also end like such a monster 
(vers. 3-6). The guilt of Pharaoh did not consist in the fact 
that he had assumed the position of a ruler among the nations 
(Kliefoth); but in his polluting the water-streams, stirring up 
and disturbing the life-giving streams of the nations. God will 
take him in His net by a gathering of nations, and cause him 
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to be drawn out of his element upon the dry land, where he shall 
become food to the birds and beasts of prey (cf. ch. xxix. 4, 5, 
xxxi. 12,13). The words ‘s Dy Dmp3 are not to be understood as 
referring to the nations, as spectators of the event (Hiavernick) ; 
but 2 denotes the instrament, or medium employed, here the 
persons by whom God causes the net to be thrown, as is evident 
from the }Y7 which follows. According to the parallelismus 
membrorum, the dm. dey. MO1 can only refer to the carcase of 
the beast, although the source from which this meaning of the 
word is derived has not yet been traced. There is no worth 
to be attached to the reading ni? in some of the codices, as 
m1 does not yield a suitable meaning either in the sense of 
reptile, or in that of putrefaction or decomposed bodies, which 
has been attributed to it from the Arabic. Under these 
circumstances we adhere to the derivation from Dx, to be high, 
according to which nD? may signify a height or a heap, which 
the context defines as a funeral-pile. 5¥, strictly speaking, a 
participle from *¥, to flow, that which flows out, the outflow 
(Hitzig), is not to be taken in connection with 78, but is a 
second object to ‘Mpein ; and the appended word 721) indicates 
the source whence the flowing takes place, and of what the 
outflow consists. BMT] oN, to the mountains, i.e. up to the top 
of the mountains. The thought in these verses is probably 
simply this, that the fall of Pharaoh would bring destruction 
upon the whole of the land of Egypt, and that many nations 
would derive advantage from his fall. 

Vers. 7-10. His overthrow fills the whole world with mourn- 
ing and terror—Ver. 7. When I extinguish thee, I will cover the 
sky and darken its stars ; I will cover the sun with cloud, and the 
moon will not cause its light to shine. Ver. 8. All the shining 
lights in the sky do I darken because of thee, and I bring darkness 
over thy land, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 9. And 
I will trouble the heart of many nations when I bring out thine 
overthrow among the nations into lands which thow knowest not, 
Ver.10. And [ will make many nations amazed at thee, and their 
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kings shall shudder at thee when I brandish my sword before their 
face; and they shall tremble every moment, every one for his life 
on the day of his fall—The thought of vers. 7 and 8 is not 
exhausted by the paraphrase, “ when thou art extinguished, all 
light will be extinguished, so far as Egypt is concerned,” 
accompanied with the remark, that the darkness consequent 
thereupon is a figurative representation of utterly hopeless 
circumstances (Schmieder). The thought on which the figure 
rests is that of the day of the Lord, the day of God’s judgment, 
on which the lights of heaven lose their brightness (cf. ch. 
xxx. 3 and Joel ii. 10, etc.). This day bursts upon Egypt 
with the fall of Pharaoh, and on it the shining stars of heaven 
are darkened, so that the land of Pharaoh becomes dark. 
Egypt is a world-power represented by Pharaoh, which col- 
lapses with his fall. But the overthrow of this world-power 
is an omen and prelude of the overthrow of every ungodly 
world-power on the day of the last judgment, when the present 
heaven and the present earth will perish in the judgment-fire. 
Compare the remarks to be found in the commentary on Joel 
iii, 4 upon the connection between the phenomena of the 
heavens and great catastrophes on earth. The contents of 
both verses may be fully explained from the biblical idea of 
the day of the Lord and the accompanying phenomena; and 
for the explanation of 771323, there is no necessity to assume, 
as Dereser and Hitzig have done, that the sea-dragon of Egypt 
is presented here under the constellation of a dragon ; for there 
is no connection between the comparison of Egypt to a tannim 
or sea-dragon, in ver. 2 and ch. xxix. 3 (=3M), Isa. li. 9), and 
the constellation of the dragon (see the comm. on Isa. li. 9 and 
xxx. 7). In 31322 Pharach is no doubt regarded as a star of 
the first magnitude in the sky; but in this conception Ezekiel 
rests upon Isa. xiv. 12, where the king of Babylon is desig- 
nated as a bright morning-star. That this passage was in the 
prophet’s mind, is evident at once from the fact that ver. 7 
coincides almost verbatim with Isa. xiii. 10—The extinction 
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and obscuration of the stars are not merely a figurative repre- 
sentation of the mourning occasioned by the fall of Pharaoh ; 
still less can vers. 9 and 10 be taken as an interpretation in 
literal phraseology of the figurative words in vers. 7 and 8. 
For vers. 9 and 10 do not relate to the mourning of the nations, 
but to anxiety and terror into which they are plunged by God 
through the fall of Pharaoh and his might. ab D*y3i, to afflict 
the heart, does not mean to make it sorrowful, but to fill it with 
anxiety, to deprive it of its peace and cheerfulness. ‘ When I 
bring thy fall among the nations” is equivalent to “ spread the 
report of thy fall.” Consequently there is no need for either 
the arbitrary alteration of 712Y into T12¥, which Ewald proposes, 
with the imaginary rendering announcement or report; nor for 
the marvellous assumption of Havernick, that 712% describes 
the prisoners scattered among the heathen as the ruins of the 
ancient glory of Egypt, in support of which he adduces the 
rendering of the LXX. aiyparwalav cov, which is founded 
upon the change of 7728 into paw. For ver. 10a compare 
ch, xxvii. 85. BIY, to cause to fly, to brandish. The sword 
is brandished before their face when it falls time after time 
upon their brother the king of Egypt, whereby they are thrown 
into alarm for their own lives. Dyan, by moments = every 
moment (see the comm. on Isa. xxvii. 3). 

Vers. 11-16. The judgment upon Egypt will be executed by 
the king of Babylon.—Ver. 11. For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
The sword of the king of Babylon will come upon thee. Ver. 12. 
By swords of heroes will I cause thy tumult to fall, violent ones 
of the nations are they all, and will lay waste the pride of Egypt, 
and all its tumult will be destroyed. Ver. 13. And I will cut 
off all its cattle from the great waters, that no foot of man may 
disturb them any more, nor any hoof of cattle disturb them. 
Ver.14. Then will I caise their waters to settle and their streams 
to flow like oil, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah, Ver. 15. When 
I make the land of’ Egypt a desert, and the land is made desolate 
of its fulness, because I smite all the inhabitants therein, and they 
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‘shall know that Iam Jehovah. Ver.16. A lamentation (mourn- 
ful ode) is this, and they will sing it mournfully ; the daughters 
of the nations will sing it mournfully, over Egypt and over all its 
tumult will they sing it mournfully, is the saying of the Lord 
Jehovah.—In this concluding strophe the figurative announce- 
ment of the preceding one is summed up briefly in literal terms; 
and toward the close (ver. 14) there is a slight intimation of a 
better future. The destruction of the proud might of Egypt 
will be effected through the king of Babylon and his brave and 
violent hosts. ‘3 °¥"Y, as in ch. xxxi. 12 (see the comm. on 
ch, xxviii. 7). 97 in vers. 12 and 13 must not be restricted 
to the multitude of people. It signifies tumult, and embraces 
everything in Egypt by which noise and confusion were made 
(as iu ch. xxxi. 2 and 18); although the idea of a multitude of 
people undoubtedly predominates in the use of {107 in ver. 12a. 
pvp jixa, the pride of Egypt, is not that of which Egypt is 
proud, but whatever is proud or exalts itself in Egypt. The 
‘utter devastation of Egypt includes the destruction of the cattle, 
i.e. of the numerous herds which fed on the grassy banks of the 
Nile and were driven to the Nile to drink (cf. Gen. xlvii. 6, 
xli. 2 sqq.; Ex. ix. 3); and this is therefore specially mentioned 
in ver. 13, with an allusion to the consequence thereof, namely, 
that the waters of the Nile would not be disturbed any more 
either by the foot of man or hoof of beast (compare ver. 13d 
with ch, xxix. 11). The disturbing of the water is mentioned 
with evident reference to ver. 2, where Pharaoh is depicted as 
a sea-monster, which disturbs the streams of water. The 
disturbance of the water is therefore a figurative representation 
of the wild driving of the imperial power of Egypt, by which 
the life-giving streams of the nations were stirred up.—Ver. 14. 
Then will God cause the waters of Egypt to sink, Hitzig and 
Kliefoth understand this as signifying the diminution of the 
abundance of water in the Nile, which had previously over- 
flowed the land and rendered it fertile, but for which there was 
no further purpose now. According to this explanation, the 
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words would contain a continued picture of the devastation of 
the land, But this is evidently a mistake, for the simple reason 
that it is irreconcilable with the '8, by which the thought is 
introduced. 18, tunc, is more precisely defined by ‘) ‘AN2 in 
ver. 15 as the time when the devastation has taken place; 
whereas Kliefoth takes the 15th verse, in opposition both to the 
words and the usage of the language, as the sequel to ver. 14, 
or in other words, regards *AN2 as synonymous with ‘702. The 
verse contains a promise, as most of the commentators, led by 
the Chaldee and Jerome, have correctly assumed.’ ypW7, to 
make the water sink, might no doubt signify in itself a dimi- 
nution of the abundance of water. But if we consider the 
context, in which reference is made to the disturbance of the 
water through its being trodden with the feet (ver. 13), »pvin 
can only signify to settle, i.e. to become clear through the 
sinking to the bottom of the slime which had been stirred up 
(cf. ch. xxxiv. 18). The correctness of this explanation is 
confirmed by the parallel clause, to make their streams flow 
with oil. To understand this as signifying the slow and gentle 
flow of the diminished water, would introduce a figure of which 
there is no trace in Hebrew. Oil is used throughout the 
Scriptures as a figurative representation of the divine blessing, 
or the power of the divine Spirit. 12W3, like oil, according to 
Hebrew phraseology, is equivalent to “ like rivers of oil.” And 
oil-rivers are not rivers which flow quietly like oil, but rivers 
which contain oil instead of water (cf. Job xxix. 6), and are 
symbolical of the rich blessing of God (cf. Deut. xxxii. 13). 
The figure is a very appropriate one for Egypt, as the land is 
indebted to the Nile for all its fertility. Whereas its water 
had been stirred up and rendered turbid by Pharaoh; after the 
fall of Pharaoh the Lord will cause the waters of the stream, 


1 The explanation of Jerome is the following: “ Then will purest waters, 
which had been disturbed by the sway of the dragon, be restored not hy 
another, but by the Lord Himself; so that their streams flow like oil, and 
are the nutriment of true light.” 
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which pours its blessing upon the land, to purify themselves, 
and will make its streams flow with oil. The clarified water 
and flowing oil are figures of the life-giving power of the word. 
and Spirit of God. But this blessing will not flow to Egypt 
till its natural power is destroyed. Ewald has therefore given 
the following as the precise meaning of ver. 14: “The Messianic 
times will then for the first time dawn on Egypt, when the 
waters no more become devastating and turbid, that is to say, 
through the true knowledge to which the chastisement leads.” 
Ver. 16 “rounds off the passage by turning back to ver. 2” 
(Hitzig). The daughters of the nations are mentioned as the 
singers, because mourning for the dead was for the most part the 
business of women (cf. Jer. ix. 16). The words do not contain 
a summons to the daughters of the nations to sing the lamen- 
tation, but the declaration that. they will do it, in which the 
thought is implied that the predicted devastation of Egypt will 
certainly occur. : 


Vers. 17-32. FUNERAL-DIRGE FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE Mieut oF Eeypt.—This second lamentation or mourn- 
ing ode, according to the heading in ver. 17, belongs to the 
same year as the preceding, and to the 15th of the month, no 
doubt the 12th month; in which case it was composed only 
fourteen days after the first. The statement of the month is 
omitted here, as in ch. xxvi. 1; and the omission is, no doubt, 
to be attributed to a copyist in this instance also. In the ode, 
which Ewald aptly describes as a “dull, heavy lamentation,” 
we have six regular strophes, preserving the uniform and 
monotonous character of the lamentations for the dead, in 
which the thought is worked out, that Egypt, like other great 
nations, is cast down to the nether world. Tne whole of it 
is simply an elegiac expansion of the closing thought of the 
previous chapter (ch. xxxi.). 

Vers. 18-21. Introduction and first strophe—Ver. 18. Son 
of man, lament over the tumult of Egypt, and hurl it down, her, 
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like the daughters of glorious nations, into the nether world, to 
those who go into the pit! Ver. 19. Whom dost thou surpass 
in loveliness? Go down and lay thyself with the uncircumcised. 
Ver. 20. Among those slain with the sword will they fall ; the 
sword is handed, draw her down and all her tumult. Ver. 21, 
The strong ones of the heroes say of it out of the midst of hell 
with its helpers: they are gone down, they lie there, the uncir- 
cumcised, slain with the sword.—n2, utter a lamentation, and 
amin, thrust it (the tumult of Egypt) down, are co-ordinate. 
With the lamentation, or by means thereof, is Ezekiel to 
thrust down the tumult of Egypt into hell, The lamentation 
is God’s word; and as such it has the power to accomplish 
what it utters. MIN is not intended as a repetition of the 
suffix *7—-, but resumes the principal idea contained in the 
object already named, viz. 0'1¥%2, Egypt, i.e. its population. 
mnix and the daughters of glorious nations are co-ordinate. 
nioa, as in the expression, daughter Tyre, daughter Babel, 
denotes the population of powerful heathen nations. The DY: 
DIAN can only be the nations enumerated in vers. 22, 24 sqq., 
which, according to these verses, are already in Sheol, not about 
to be thrust down, but thrust down already. Consequently 
the copula 1 before ni22 is to be taken in the sense of a com- 
parison, as in 1 Sam. xii. 15 (cf. Ewald, § 3400). All these 
glorious nations have also been hurled down by the word of 
God; and Egypt is to be associated with them. By thus 
placing Egypt on a level with all the fallen nations, the 
enumeration of which fills the middle strophes of the ode, the 
lamentation over Egypt is extended into a funeral-dirge on the 
fall of all the heathen powers of the world. For ninnn 78 
and 712 "IW, compare ch. xxvi. 20. The ode itself commences 
in ver. 19, by giving prominence to the glory of the falling 
kingdom. But this prominence consists in the brief inquiry 
Moya ‘2, before whom art thou lovely? i.e. art thou more lovely 
than any one else? The words are addressed either to jid3 
DMs (ver. 18), or what is more probable, to Pharaoh with all 
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his tumult (cf. ver. 32), i.e. to the world-power, Egypt, as em- 
bodied in the person of Pharaoh; and the meaning of the 
question is the following:—Thou, Egypt, art indeed lovely; 
but thou art not better or more lovely than other mighty heathen 
nations; therefore thou canst not expect any better fate than 
to go down into Sheol, and there lie with the uncircumcised. 
Py, as in ch. xxxi. 18. This is carried out still further in 
ver. 20, and the ground thereof assigned. The subject to sbi 
is the Egyptians, or Pharaoh and his tumult. They fall in 
the midst of those pierced with the sword. The sword is 
already handed to the executor of the judgment, the king of 
Babel (ch. xxxi. 11). Their destruction is so certain, that the 
words are addressed to the ‘bearers of the sword: “ Draw 
Egypt and all its tumult down into Sheol” (#3v2 is imperative 
for 139 in Ex. xii. 21), and, according to ver. 21, the heathen 
already in Sheol are speaking of his destruction. ib AT is 
rendered by many, “there speak to him, address him, greet 
him,” with an allusion to Isa. xiv. 9 sqq., where the king of 
Babel, when descending into Sheol, is greeted with malicious 
pleasure by the kings already there. But however obvious the 
fact may be that Ezekiel has this passage in mind, there is no 
address in the verse before us as in Isa. xiv. 10, but simply a 
statement concerning the Egyptians, made in the third person. 
Moreover, 9M could hardly. be made to harmonize with 
ib Han, if b signified ad eum. For it is not allowable to 
connect *Y7MY (taken in the sense of along with their helpers) 
with oia3 ‘8 as a noun in apposition, for the simple reason 
that the two are separated by bine? yind, Consequently *U37ns8 
can only belong to 127: they talk (of him) with his helpers. 
wy, his (Pharaoh’s) helpers are his allies, who have already 
gone down before him into hell (cf. ch. xxx. 8). The singular 
suffix, which has offended Hitzig, is quite in order as corre- 
sponding to ib. The words, “they have gone down, lie there,” 
etc., point once more to the fact that the same fate has hap- 
pened to the Egyptians as to all the rest of the rulers and 
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nations of the world whom God has judged. For O33 by, 
strong ones of the heroes, compare the comm. on ch. xxxi. 11. 
Sixw’, hell=the nether world, the gathering-place of the dead; 
not the place of punishment for the damned. 217 46n without 
the article is a predicate, and not in apposition to poyn, On 
the application of this epithet to the Egyptians, Kliefoth has 
correctly observed that “the qnestion whether the Egyptians 
received circumcision is one that has no bearing upon this 
passage; for in the sense in which Ezekiel understands circum- 
cision, the Egyptians were uncircumcised, even if they were 
accustomed to circumcise their flesh.” 

In the four following strophes (vers. 22-30) a series of 
heathen nations is enumerated, whom the Egyptian finds 
already in hell, and with whom he will share the same fate. 
There are six of these—namely, Asshur, Elam, Meshech-Tubal, 
Edom, the princes of the north, and Sidon. The six are 
divisible into two classes—three great and remote world-powers, 
and three smaller neighbouring nations. In this no regard is 
paid to the time of destruction. With the empire of Asshur, 
which had already fallen, there are associated Elam and 
Meshech-Tubal, two nations, which only rose to the rank of 
world-powers in the more immediate and more remote future; 
and among the neighbouring nations, the Sidonians and princes 
of the north, ¢.e. the Syrian kings, are grouped with Edom, 
although the Sidonians had long ago given up their supremacy 
to Tyre, and the Aramean kings, who had once so grievously 
oppressed the kingdom of Israel, had already been swallowed up 
in the Assyrian and Chaldean empire. It may, indeed, be said 
that “in any case, at the time when Ezekiel prophesied, princes 
enough had already descended into Sheol both of the Assyrians 
and Elamites, ete., to welcome the Egyptians as soon as they 
came” (Kliefoth); but with the same justice may it also he 
said that many of the rulers and conntrymen of Egypt had also 
descended into Sheol already, at the time when Pharaoh, 
reigning in Hzekiel’s day, was to share the same fate. It is 
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evident, therefore, that “any such reflection upon chronological 
relations is out of place in connection with our text, the inten- 
tion of which is merely to furnish an exemplification” (Kliefoth), 
and that Ezekiel looks upon Egypt more in the light of a world- 
power, discerning in its fall the overthrow of all the heathen 
power of the world, and predicting it under the prophetic 
picture, that Pharaoh and his tumult are expected and welcomed 
by the princes and nations that have already descended into 
Sheol, as coming to share their fate with them. 

Vers, 22, 23. Second strophe.—Ver. 22. There is Asshur 
and all its multitude, round about it their. graves, all of them 
slain, fallen by the sword. Ver. 23. Whose graves are made in 
the deepest pit, and its multitude is round about tts grave; all 
slain, fallen by the sword, who spread terror in the land of the 
living.—The enumeration commences with Asshur, the world- 
power, which had already been overthrown by the Chaldeans. 
It is important to notice here, that 88x, like DY in ver. 24, 
and Dan 122 in ver. 26, is construed as a feminine, as 
21093 which follows in every case plainly shows. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the predominant idea is not that of the king 
or people, but that of the kingdom or world-power. It is 
true that in the suffixes attached to YN) Yni21D in ver. 22, 
and Yi220 in vers. 25 and 26, the masculine alternates with 
the feminine, and Hitzig therefore proposes to erase these 
words; but the alternation may be very simply explained, on 
the ground that the ideas of the kingdom and its king are not 
kept strictly separate, but that the words oscillate from one idea 
to the other. It is affirmed of Asshur, that as a world-power it 
lies in Sheol, and the graves of its countrymen are round about 
the graves of its ruler. They all lie there as those who have 
fallen by the sword, z.e. who have been swept away by a judg- 
ment of God. To this is added in ver. 23 the declaration that 
the graves of Asshur lie in the utmost sides, z.e, the utmost or 
deepest extremity of Sheol; whereas so long as this power 
together with its people was in the land of the living, ze. so 
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long as they ruled on earth, they spread terror all around them 
by their violent deeds. From the loftiest height of earthly 
might and greatness, they are hurled down to the lowest hell. 
The higher on earth, the deeper in the nether world. Hiiver- 
nick has entirely misunderstood the words “round about 
Asshur are its graves” (ver. 22), and “its multitude is round 
about its grave” (the grave of this world-power), when he finds 
therein the thought that the graves and corpses are to be 
regarded as separated, so that the dead are waiting near their 
graves in deepest sorrow, looking for the honour of burial, 
but looking in vain. There is not a word of this in the text, 
but simply that the graves of the people lie round about the 
grave of their ruler. 

Vers. 24 and 25. Third strophe.—Ver. 24. There is Elam, 
and all its multitude round about tts grave; all of them slain, 
fallen by the sword, who went down uncircumcised into the 
nether world, who spread terror before them in the land of the 
living, and bear their shame with those who went into the pit. 
Ver. 25. In the midst of the slain have they made it a bed with 
all its multitude, round about it are their graves; all of them 
uncircumeised, pierced with the sword; because terror was spread 
before them in the land of the living, they bear their shame with 
those who have gone into the pit. In the midst of slain ones is 
he laid.—Asshur is followed by poy, Elam, the warlike people 
of Elymais, i.e. Susiana, the modern Chusistan, whose archers 
served in the Assyrian army (Isa. xxii. 6), and which is men- 
tioned along with the Medes as one of the conquerors of 
Babylon (Isa. xxi. 2), whereas Jeremiah prophesied its destruc- 
tion at the commencement of Zedekiah’s reign (Jer. xlix. 34 sqq.). 
Ezekiel says just the same of Elam as he has already said of 
Asshur, and almost in the same words. The only difference is, 
that his description is more copious, and that he expresses more 
distinctly the thought of shameful destruction which is implied 
in the fact of lying in Sheol among the slain, and repeats 
it a second time, and that he also sets the bearing of shame 
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into Sheol in contrast with the terror which Elam had spread 
around it during its life on earth. nib NW}, as in ch. xvi. 52. 
The 3 in mphion-pa3 is either the “with of association,” or 
the fact of being in the midst of a crowd. #9 refers to 
nbyy ; and 39) has an indefinite subject, “they gave” =there 
was given. 23¥, the resting-place of the dead, as in 2 Chron. 
xvi. 14. The last clause in ver. 25 is an emphatic repetition 
of the leading thought: he (Elam) is brought or laid in the 
midst of the slain. 

Vers. 26-28. Fourth strophe.—Ver. 26. There is Meshech- 
Tubal and all its multitude, its graves round about it; all of 
them uncircumcised, slain with the sword, because they spread 
terror before them in the land of the living. Ver. 27. They lie 
not with the fallen heroes of wneircumcised men, who went down 
into hell with their weapons of war, whose swords they laid under 
their heads ; their iniquities have come upon their bones, because 
they were a terror of the heroes in the land of the living. Ver. 28. 
Thou also wilt be dashed to pieces among uncireumeised men, and 
lie with those slain with the sword.—¥2 and ban, the Moschi 
and Tibareni of the Greeks (see the comm. on ch. xxvii. 13), 
are joined together dovvderds here as one people or heathen 
power ; and Ewald, Hitzig, and others suppose that the refer- 
ence is to the Scythians, who invaded the land in the time of 
Josiah, and the majority of whom had miserably perished not 
very long before (Herod. i. 106). But apart from the fact that 
the prophets of the Old Testament make no allusion to any inva- 
sion of Palestine by the Scythians (see Minor Prophets, vol. ii. 
p- 124, Eng. transl.), this view is founded entirely upon the 
erroneous supposition that in this funeral-dirge Ezekiel men- 
tions only such peoples as had sustained great defeats a longer 
or shorter time before. Meshech-Tubal comes into considera- 
tion here, as in ch. xxxvili., as a northern power, which is 
overcome in its conflict with the kingdom of God, and is pro- 
phetically exhibited by the prophet as having already fallen 
under the judgment of death. In ver. 26 Ezekiel makes the 
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same announcement as he has already made concerning Asshur 
in vers. 22, 23, and with regard to Elam in vers. 24,25. But 
the announcement in ver. 27 is obscure. Rosenmiiller, Ewald, 
Havernick, and others, regard this verse as a question (S?) in 
the sense of Non) : “and should they not lie with (rest with) 
other fallen heroes of the uncircumcised, who...?” i.e. they do 
lie with thern, and could not possibly expect a hetter fate. But 
although the interrogation is merely indicated by the tone 
where the language is excited, and therefore Nr might stand 
for Non, asin Ex. vili. 22, there is not the slightest indication 
of such excitement in the description given here as could render 
this assumption a probable one. On the contrary, N?) at the 
commencement of the sentence suggests the supposition that an 
antithesis is intended to the preceding verse. And the pro- 
bability of this conjecture is heightened by the allusion made to 
heroes, who have descended into the nether world with their 
weapons of war; inasmuch as, at all events, something is 
therein affirmed which does not apply to all the heroes who 
have gone down into hell. The custom of placing the weapons 
of fallen heroes along with them in the grave is attested by 
Diod. Sic. xviii, 26; Arrian, i. 5; Virgil, Aen. vi. 233 (ef. 
Dougtaei Analectt. ss. i. pp. 281, 282); and, according to the 
ideas prevailing in ancient times, it was a mark of great respect 
to the dead. But the last place in which we should expect to 
meet with any allusion to the payment of such honour to the 
dead would be in connection with Meshech and Tubal, those 
wild hordes of the north, who were only known to Israel by 
hearsay. We therefore follow the Vulgate, the Rabhins, and 
many of the earlier commentators, and regard the verse before 
us as containing a declaration that the slain of Meshech-Tubal 
would not receive the honour of resting in the nether world 
along with those fallen heroes whose weapons were buried 
with them in the grave, because they fell with honour2 pr) 


1. a Lapide has already given the true meaning : ‘‘ He compares them, 
therefore, not with the righteous, but with the heathen, who, although 
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npnen, instruments of war, weapons, as in Deut. i. 41.. The 
text leaves it uncertain who they were who had been buried 
with such honours. The Seventy have confounded pray with 
privy, and rendered pdryp prbps, TOV TWeNTwOKOTMY dr aldvos, 
possibly thinking of the gibborim of Gen. vi. 4. Dathe and 
Hitzig propose to alter the text to this; and even Havernick 
imagines that the prophet may possibly have had such passages 
as Gen. vi. 4 and x. 9 sqq. floating before his mind. But 
there is not sufficient ground to warrant an alteration of the 
text; and if Ezekiel had had Gen. vi. 4 in his mind, he would 
no doubt have written 01237. The clause onisiy ‘MM is re- 
garded by the more recent commentators as a continuation 
of the preceding “0 39), which isa very natural conclusion, if 
we simply take notice of the construction. But if we consider 
the sense of the words, this combination can hardly be sus- 
tained. The words, “and so were their iniquities upon their 
bones” (or they came upon them), can well be understood as an 
explanation of the reason for their descending into Sheol with 
their weapons, and lying upon their swords. We must there- 
fore regard Onivy ‘NM as a continuation of 23%, so that their 
not resting with those who were buried with their weapons of 
war furnishes the proof that their guilt lay upon their bones. 
The words, therefore, have no other meaning than the phrase 
onbs iN¥" in vers. 24 and 30. Sin comes upon the bones 
when the punishment consequent upon it falls upon the bones 
of the sinner. In the last clause we connect O23 with 
nnn, terror of the heroes, é.e. terrible even to heroes on account 
of their savage and cruel nature. In ver. 28 we cannot take 
MAN as referring to Meshech-Tubal, as many of the commen- 
tators propose. A direct address to that people would be at 
variance with the whole plan of the ode. Moreover, the 
declaration contained in the verse would contradict what pre- 


uncircumcised, had met with a glorious death, i.e. they will be more wretched 
than these ; for the latter went down to the shades with glory, but they 
with ignominy, as if conquered and-slain.” . 
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cedes. As Meshech-Tubal is already lying in Sheol among the 
slain, according to ver. 26, the announcement cannot be made 
to it for the first time here, that it is to be dashed in pieces and 
laid with those who are slain with the sword. Itis the Egyptian 
who is addressed, and he is told that this fate will also fall 
upon him. And through this announcement, occurring in the 
midst of the list of peoples that have already gone down to 
Sheol, the design of that list is once more called to mind. 
Vers. 29 and 30. Fifth strophe.—Ver. 29. There are Edom, 
its kings and all tts princes, who in spite of their bravery are 
associated with those that are pierced with the sword ; they lie 
with the uncircumcised and with those that have gone down into 
the pit. Ver. 30. There are the princes of the north, all of them, 
and all the Sidonians who have gone down to the slain, been put 
to shame in spite of the dread of them because of their bravery ; 
they lie there as uncircumcised, and bear their shame with those who 
have gone into the pit.—In this strophe Ezekiel groups together 
the rest of the heathen nations in the neighbourhood of Israel ; 
and in doing so, he changes the DY of the preceding list for 
nev, thither. This might be taken prophetically: thither will 
they come, “ to these do they also belong” (Héavernick), only 
such nations being mentioned here as are still awaiting their 
destruction. But, in the first place, the perfects wn) WR, 
ST WR, in vers. 29, 30, do not favour this explanation, inas- 
much as they are used as preterites in vers. 22, 24, 25, 26, 27; 
and, secondly, even in the previous strophes, not only are such 
peoples mentioned as have already perished, but some, like 
Elam and Meshech-Tubal, which did not rise into historical 
importance, or exert any influence upon the development of 
the kingdom of God till after Ezekiel’s time, whereas the 
Edomites and Sidonians were already approaching destruction. 
We therefore regard 7¥ as simply a variation of expression in 
the sense of “ thither have they come,” without discovering any 
allusion to the future.—In the case of Edom, kings and Dey, 
i.e. tribe-princes, are mentioned. The allusion is to the ’allu- 
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phim or phylarchs, literally chiliarchs, the heads of the leading 
families (Gen. xxxvi. 15 sqq.), in whose hands the government 
of the people lay, inasmuch as the kings were elective, and 
were probably chosen by the phylarchs (see the comm. on Gen. 
xxxvi. 81 sqq.). O97333, in, or with their bravery, ¢.e. in spite 
of it. There is something remarkable in the allusion to princes 
of the north (‘2'D3, lit. persons enfeoffed, vassal- princes ; see the 
comin. on Josh. xiii. 21 and Mic. v. 4) in connection with the 
Sidonians, and after Meshech-Tubal the representative of the 
northern nations. The association with the Sidonians renders 
the conjecture a very natural one, that allusion is made to the 
north of Palestine, and more especially to the Aram of Scrip- 
ture, with its many separate states and princes (Hiivernick) ; 
although Jer. xxv. 26, “the kings of the north, both far and 
near,” does not furnish a conclusive proof of this. So much, 
at any rate, is certain, that the princes of the north are not to 
be identified with the Sidonians. For, as Kliefoth has cor- 
rectly observed, “there are six heathen nations mentioned, 
viz. Asshur, Elam, Meshech-Tubal, Edom, the princes of the 
- north, and Sidon; and if we add Egypt to the list, we shall 
have seven, which would be thoronghly adapted, as it was 
eminently intended, to depict the fate of universal heathenism.” 
A principle is also clearly discernible in the mode in which 
they are gronped. Asshur, Elam, and Meshech-Tubal repre- 
sent the greater and more distant world-powers; Edom the 
princes of the north, and Sidon the neighbouring nations of 
Israel on both south and north. O39 on‘AN, literally, in 
dread of them, (which proceeded) from their bravery, @.e. which 
their bravery inspired. 3) 182"), as in ver. 24. 

Vers. 81 and 32. Sixth and last strophe.—Ver. 31. Pharaoh 
will see them, and comfort himself over all his multitude. Pharaoh 
and all his army are slain with the sword, ts the saying of the 
Lord Jehovah. Ver. 32. For I caused him to spread terror in 
the land of the living, therefore is he laid in the midst of uncir- 
cumeised, those slain with the sword, Pharaoh and all his multi- 
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tude, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah.—tIn these verses the 
application to Egypt follows. Pharaoh will see in the nether 
world all the greater and smaller heathen nations with their 
rulers; and when he sees them all given up to the judgment 
of death, he will comfort himself over the fate which has fallen 
upon himself and his army, as he will perceive that he could 
not expect any better lot than that of the other rulers of 
the world. >Y OM2, to comfort oneself, as in ch. xxxi.16 and 
xiv. 22.  Hitzig’s assertion, that by DM) never signifies to 
comfort oneself, is incorrect (see the comm. on ch, xiv. 22). 
imnn ns ‘nn, I have given terror of him, «.e. I have made him 
an instrument of terror. The Kerz ‘N'A arose from a mis- 
understanding. The Chetib is confirmed by vers. 24 and 26. 
In ver. 326 the ode is brought to a close by returning even in 
expression to vers. 19 and 20a. 

If, now, we close with a review of the whole of the contents 
of the words of God directed against Egypt, in all of them is 
the destruction of the might of Pharaoh and Egypt as a world- 
power foretold. And this prophecy has been completely 
fulfilled. As Kliefoth has most truly observed, “ one only 
needs to enter the pyramids of Egypt and its catacombs to 
see that the glory of the Pharaohs has gone down into Sheol. 
And it is equally certain that this destruction of the glory of 
ancient Egypt dates from the times of the Babylonio-Persian 
empire. Moreover, this destruction was so thorough, that even 
to the New Egypt of the Ptolemies the character of the Old 
Egypt wasa perfect enigma, a thing forgotten and incompre- 
hensible.” But if Ezekiel repeatedly speaks of Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king of Babylon as executing this judgment upon 
Egypt, we must bear in mind that here, as in the case of Tyre 
(see the comm. on ch. xxviii. 1-19), Ezekiel regards Nebuchad- 
nezzar as the instrument of the righteous punishment of God 
in general, and discerns in what he accomplishes the sum of 
all that in the course of ages has been gradually fulfilling itself 
in history. At the same time, it is equally certain that this 
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view of the prophet would have no foundation in truth unless 
Nebuchadnezzar really did conquer Egypt and lay it waste, 
and the might and glory of this ancient empire were so shattered 
thereby, that it never could recover its former greatness, but 
even after the turning of its captivity, ¢.c. after its recovery 
from the deadly wounds which the imperial monarchy of 
Babylonia and afterwards of Persia inflicted upon it, still 
remained a lowly kingdom, which could “no more rule over 
the nations” (ch. xxix. 13-16). Volney, however, in his 
Recherch. now», sur Vhist. anc. (IIL. pp. 151 sqq.), and Hitzig 
(Ezek, p. 231), dispute the conquest and devastation of Egypt 
by Nebuchadnezzar, because the Greek historians, with Hero- 
dotus (ii. 161 sqq.) at their head, make no allusion whatever to 
an invasion of Egypt; and their statements are even opposed 
to such an occurrence. But the silence of Greek historians, 
especially of Herodotus, isa most “ miserable” argument. The 
same historians do not say a word about the defeat of Necho by 
Nebuchadnezzar at Carchemish ; and yet even Hitzig accepts 
this as an indisputable fact. Herodotus and his successors 
derived their accounts of Egypt from the communications of 
Egyptian priests, who suppressed everything that was humili- 
ating to the pride of Egypt, and endeavoured to cover it up 
with their accounts of glorious deeds which the Pharaohs had 
performed. But Hitzig has by no means proved that the 
statements of the Greeks are at variance with the assumption 
of a Chaldean invasion of Egypt, whilst he has simply rejected 
but not refuted the attempts of Perizonius, Vitringa, Haver- 
nick, and others, to reconcile the biblical narrative of the con- 
quest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar with the accounts given by 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and other Greeks, concerning the 
mighty feats of Necho, and his being slain by Amasis. The 
remark that, in the description given by Herodotus, Amasis 
appears as an independent king by the side of Cambyses, only 
less powerful than the Persian monarch, proves nothing more, 
even assuming the correctness of the fact, than that Amasis 
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had made Egypt once more independent of Babylonia on the 
sudden overthrow of the Chaldean monarchy. 

The conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, after the atti- 
tude which Pharaoh Necho assumed towards the Babylonian 
empire, and even attempted to maintain in the time of Zede- 
kiah by sending an army to the relief of Jerusalem when 
besieged by the Chaldeans, is not only extremely probable in 
itself, but confirmed by testimony outside the Bible. Even if 
no great importance can be attached to the notice of Megas- 
thenes, handed down by Strabo (xv. 1. 6) and Josephus 
(c. Ap. i. 20): “he says that he (Nebuchadnezzar) conquered 
the greater part of Libya and Iberia;” Josephus not only 
quotes from Berosus (lc. i. 19) to the effect that “the Baby- 
lonian got possession of Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia, Arabia,” but, 
on the ground of such statements, relates the complete fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies of Scripture, saying, in Antt. x. 9. 7, 
with reference to Nebuchadnezzar, “he fell upon Egypt to 
conquer it. And the reigning king he slew; and having 
appointed another in his place, made those Jews prisoners who 
had hitherto resided there, and led them into Babylon.” And 
even if Josephus does not give his authority in this case, the 
assertion that he gathered this from the prophecies of Jeremiah 
is untrue; because, immediately before the words we have 
quoted, he says that what Jeremiah had prophesied (Jer. xliii. 
and xliv.) had thus come to pass; making a distinction, therefore, 
between prophecy and history. And suspicion is not to be cast 
upon this testimony by such objections as that Josephus does 
not mention the name of the Egyptian king, or state precisely 
the time when Egypt was conquered, but merely affirms in 


general terms that it was after the war with the Ammonites 
and Moabites. 


SECOND HALF 
THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF SALVATION. 


CHAP. XXXIII.-XLVIIL. 


severe judgments, both to the covenant nation and 
to the heathen nations. But to the people of Israel 
he has also promised the turning of its captivity, 
after the judgment of the destruction of the kingdom and the 
dispersion of the refractory generation in the heathen lands; 
not merely their restoration to their own land, but the setting 
up of the covenant made with the fathers, and the renewing of 
the restored nation by the Spirit of God, so that it will serve 
the Lord upon His holy mountain with offerings acceptable to 
Him (compare ch. xi. 16-21, xvi. 60, and xx. 40 sqq.). On 
the other hand, he has threatened the heathenish peoples and 
kingdoms of the world with devastation and everlasting destrnc- 
tion, so that they will be remembered no more (compare ch. 
xxi. 36, 37, xxv. 7, 10, 16, xxvi. 21, xxvii. 36, and xxviii. 19), 
or rather with the lasting humiliation and overthrow of their 
glory in the nether world (compare ch. xxix. 13 sqq., xxxi. 
15 sqq., and xxxii. 17 sqq.); whilst God will create a glorious 
thing in the land of the living, gather Israel from its dispersion, 
cause it to dwell safely and happily in the land given to His 
servant Jacob, and a horn to grow thereto (ch. xxvi. 20, 
xxviii. 25 sqq., and xxix. 21).—This announcement is carried 
out still further in the second half of the book, where first of 
68 
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all the pardon, blessing, and glorification promised to the 
covenant nation, after its sifting by the judgment of exile, are 
unfolded according to their leading features, and the destruc- 
tion of its foes is foretold (ch. xxxiv.—xxxix.); and then, 
secondly, there is depicted the establishment of the renovated 
kingdom of God for everlasting continuance (ch. x1.—xlviii.), 
The prophet’s mouth was opened to make the announcement 
when a fugitive brought the tidings of the destruction both of 
Jerusalem and of the kingdom to the captives by the Chaboras; 
and this constitutes the second half of the prophetic ministry of 
Ezekiel. The introduction to this is contained in ch. xxxiii,, 
whilst the announcement itself is divisible into two parts, 
according to its contents, as just indicated,—namely, first, the 
promise of the restoration and glorification of Israel (ch. 
Xxxiv.-xxxix.); and secondly, the apocalyptic picture of the 
new constitution of the kingdom of God (ch. xl.—slviii.). 


CHAP. XXXIII. THE CALLING OF THE PROPHET, AND HiS 
FUTURE ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE PEOPLE. 


This chapter is divided into two words of God of an intro- 
ductory character, which are separated by the historical state- 
ment in vers. 21 and 22, though substantially they are one. 
The first (vers. 1-20) exhibits the calling of the prophet for 
the time to come; the second (vers. 23-33) sets before him his 
own attitude towards the people, and the attitude of the people 
towards his further announcement. The first precedes the 
arrival of the messenger, who brought to the prophet and the 
exiles the tidings of the conquest and destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans (ver. 21). The second was uttered after- 
wards. The fall of the holy city formed a turning-point in the 
prophetic work of Ezekiel. Previous to this catastrophe, God 
had appointed him to be a watchman over Israel: to show the 
people their sins, and -to proclaim the consequent punishment, 
namely, the destruction of Jerusalem and Judah, together with 
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the dispersion of the people among the heathen. But after the 
city had fallen, and the judgment predicted by him had taken 
place, the object to be aimed at was to inspire those who were 
desponding and despairing of salvation with confidence and 
consolation, by predicting the restoration of the fallen kingdom 
of God in a new and glorious form, to show them the way to 
new life, and to open the door for their entrance into the new 
kingdom of God. The two divisions of our chapter correspond 
to this, which was to be henceforth the task imposed upon the 
prophet. In the first (vers. 1-20), his calling to be the spiritual 
watchman over the house of Israel is renewed (vers. 2-9), with 
special instructions to announce to the people, who are inclined 
to despair under the burden of their sins, that the Lord has no 
pleasure in the death of the sinner, but will give life to him 
who turns from his iniquity (vers. 10-20). The kernel and 
central point of this word of God are found in the lamentation 
of the people: “ Our transgressions and sins lie upon us, and 
we are pining away through them; how then can we live?” 
(ver. 10), together with the reply given by the Lord: “By my 
life, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked... turn 
ye, turn yourselves; why do ye wish to die?” (ver. 11). The 
way is prepared for this by vers. 2-9, whilst vers. 12-20 carry 
out this promise of God still further, and assign the reason for 
it—The thoughts with which the promise of the Lord, thus 
presented as‘an antidote to despair, is introduced and explained 
are not new, however, but repetitions of earlier words of God. 
The preparatory introduction in vers. 2-9 is essentially a return 
to the word in ch. iii. 17-21, with which the Lord closes the 
prophet’s call by pointing out to him the duty and responsi- 
bility connected with his vocation. And the reason assigned 
in vers. 12-20, together with the divine promise in ver. 11, is 
taken from ch. xviii., where the prophet unfolds the working of 
the righteousness of God; and more precisely from vers. 20-32 
of that chapter, where the thought is more fully expanded, that 
the judgments of God can be averted by repentance and con- 
EZEK. Il. E 
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version. From all this it is indisputably evident that the first 
section of this chapter contains an introduction to the second 
half of the prophecies of Ezekiel; and this also explains the 
absence of any date at the head of the section, or the “ remark- 
able” fact that the date (vers. 21 and 22) is not given till the 
middle of the chapter, where it stands between the first and 
second of the words of God contained therein.—The word of 
God in vers. 23 sqq. was no doubt addressed to the prophet 
after the fugitive had arrived with the tidings of the fall of 
Jerusalem ; whereas the word by which the prophet was pre- 
pared for his further labours (vers. 1~20) preceded that event, 
and coincided in point of time with the working of God upon 
the prophet on the evening preceding the arrival of the fugi- 
tive, through which his mouth was opened for further speaking 
(ver. 22); and it is placed before this historical statement 
because it was a renewal of his call.’ 


Vers. 1-20. Calling of the Prophet for the Future. 


Vers. 1-9. The prophet’s office of watchman.—Ver. 1. And 
the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, 
speak to the sons of thy people, and say to them, When I bring 
the sword upon a land, and the people of the land take a man 
from their company and set him for a watchman, Ver. 3. And 
he seeth the sword come upon the land, and bloweth the trumpet, 
and warneth the people; Ver. 4. If, then, one should hear the 
blast of the trumpet and not take warning, so that the sword 


1 It is incomprehensible how Kliefoth could find “no sign of introduc- 
tory thoughts” in this section, or could connect it with the preceding 
oracles against the foreign nations, for no other reason than to secure 
fourteen words of God for that portion of the book which contains the 
prophecies against the foreign nations. For there is no force in the other 
arguments which he adduces in support of this combination ; and the 
assertion that ‘the section, ch. xxxiii. 1-20, speaks of threatenings and 
warnings, and of the faithfulness with wh 


ich Ezekiel is to utter them, and 
of the manner in which Israel is to receive them,” simply shows that he 
has neither correctly nor perfectly understood the contents of this section 
and its train of thought. 
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should come and take him away, his blood would come upon his 
own head. Ver. 5. He heard the blast of the trumpet, and took 
not warning ; his blood will come upon him: whereas, if he had 
taken warning, he would have delivered his soul. Ver. 6. But if 
the watchman seeth the sword come, and bloweth not the trumpet, 
and the people is not warned ; and the sword should come and 
take away a soul from them, he is taken away through his guilt ; 
but his blood will I demand from the watchman’s hand. Ver. 7. 
Thou, then, son of man, I have set thee for the watchman to the 
house of Israel ; thou shalt hear the word from my mouth, and 
warn them for me. Ver. 8. If I say to the sinner, Sinner, thou 
wilt die the death ; and thou speakest not to warn the sinner from 
his way, he, the sinner, will die for his iniquity, and his blood I 
will demand from thy hand. Ver. 9. But if thou hast warned 
the sinner from his way, to turn from it, and he does not turn 
from his way, he will die for his iniquity ; but thou hast delivered 
thy soul.—Vers. 7-9, with the exception of slight deviations 
which have little influence npon the sense, are repeated verbatim 
from ch. iii. 17-19. The repetition of the duty binding upon 
the prophet, and of the responsibility connected therewith, is 
introduced, however, in vers. 26, by au example taken from 
life, and made so plain that every one who heard the words 
must see that Ezekiel was obliged to call the attention of the 
people to the judgment awaiting them, and to warn them of 
the threatening danger, and that this obligation rested upon 
him still. In this respect the expansion, which is wanting in 
ch. iii., serves to connect the following prophecies of Ezekiel 
with the threats of judgment contained in the first part. The 
meaning of it is the following: As it is the duty of the 
appointed watchman of a land to announce to the people the 
approach of the enemy, and if he fail to do this he is deserving 
of death; so Ezekiel also, as the watchman of Israel appointed 
by God, not only is bound to warn the people of the approach- 
ing judgment, in order to fulfil his duty, but has already 
warned them of it, so that whoever has not taken warning has 
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been overtaken by the sword because of his sin. As, the 
Ezekiel has only discharged his duty and obligation by 
doing, so has he the same duty still further to perform.— 
ver. 2 718 is placed at the head in an absolute form; a 
‘WAN 13, “if I bring the sword upon a land,” is to be und 
stood with this restriction: “so that the enemy is on the w 
and an attack may be expected” (Hitzig). O¥?0, from t 
end of the people of the land, i.e. one taken from the whc 
body of the people, as in Gen. xlvii. 2 (see the comm. on Ge 
xix. 4). Blowing the trumpet is a signal of alarm on t 
approach of an enemy (compare Amos iii. 6; Jer. iv. ! 
"ON in ver. 5d is a participle; on the other hand, both befc 
and afterwards it is a perfect, pointed with Kametz | 
account of the tone. For vers. 7-9, see the exposition 
ch. iii, 17-19. | 

Vers. 10-20. As watchman over Israel, Ezekiel is to announ 
to those who are despairing of the mercy of God, that the Lo 
will preserve from destruction those who turn from their si 
and lead them into life-—Ver. 10. Thou then, son of man, s 
to the house of Israel, Ye rightly say, Our transgressions and o 
sins lie upon us, and in them we vanish away ; how, then, ¢ 
we live? Ver. 11. Say to them, As truly as I live, is the sayi 
of the Lord Jehovah, J have no pleasure in the death of the sinne 
but when the sinner turneth from his way, he shall live. Tu 
ye, turn ye from your evil ways! for why will ye die, O house 
Israel? Ver. 12. And thou, son of man, say to the sons of t 
people, The righteousness of the righteous man will not deli 
him in the day of his transgression, and the sinner will not f. 
through his sin in the day that he turneth from his sin, andi 
righteous man will not be able to live thereby in the day that 
sinneth. Wer. 13. If I say to the righteous man that he sh 
live, and he relies upon his righteousness and does wrong, all i 
righteousnesses will not be remembered ; and for his wrong # 
he has done, he will die. Ver. 14. If I say to the sinner, Th 
shalt die, and he turns from his sin, and does justice and righteoi 
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ness, Ver. 15. So that the wicked returns the pledge, restores 
what has been robbed, walks in the statutes of life without doing 
wrong, he will live, not die. Ver. 16. All his sins which he has 
committed shall not be remembered against him; he has done 
justice and righteousness, he will ive. Ver. 17. And the sons of 
thy people say, The way of the Lord is not right ; but they— 
their way is not right. Ver. 18. If the righteous man turneth 
from his righteousness and doeth wrong, he shall die thereby ; 
Ver. 19. But if the wicked man turneth from his wickedness and 
doeth right and righteousness, he will live thereby. Ver. 20. And 
yet ye say, The way of the Lord is not right. I will judge you 
every one according to his ways, O house of Israel.—tin vers. 10 
and 11 the prophet’s calling for the future is set before him, 
inasmuch as God instructs him to announce to those who are 
in despair on account of their sins the gracious will of the 
Lord. The threat contained in the law (Lev. xxvi. 39), 37% 
naiv2, of which Ezekiel had repeatedly reminded the people 
with warning, and, last of all, when predicting the conquest 
and destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans (compare ch. 
iv. 17 and xxiv. 23), had pressed heavily upon their heart, 
when the threatened jadgment took place, so that they quote 
the words, not “in self-defence,” as Havernick erroneously 
supposes, bat in despair of any deliverance. Ezekiel is to meet 
this despair of little faith by the announcement that the Lord 
has no pleasure in the death of the sinner, but desires his con- 
version and his life. Ezekiel had already set this word of grace 
before the people in ch. xviii. 23, 32, accompanied with the 
summons to salvation for them to lay to heart: there, it was 
done to overthrow the delusion that the present generation had 
to atone for the sins of the fathers; but here, to lift up the 
hearts of those who were despairing of salvation; and for this 
reason it is accompanied with the asseveration (wanting in ch. 
xviii, 23 and 32): “as truly as I live, saith the Lord,” and 
with the urgent appeal to repent and turn. But in order to 
preclude the abuse of this word of consolation by making it a 
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ground of false confidence in their own righteousness, Ezekic 
repeats in vers. 12-20 the principal thoughts contained in th 
announcement (ch. xviii. 20-32)—namely, first of all, in ver: 
12-16, the thought that the righteonsness of the righteous : 
of no avail to him if he gives himself up to the unrighteou 
ness, and that the sinner will not perish on account of his si 
if he turns from his wickedness and strives after righteousne: 
GE! bwin, ver. 12, as in Hos, v. 5, Jer. vi. 153 compare cl 
xviii. 24, 25, and xxi., xxii.; and for vers. 14 and 15, mor 
especially ch. xviii. 5 and 7); and then, secondly, in ver 
17-20, the reproof of those who find fault with the way of th 
Lord (compare ch. xviii. 25, 27, 29, 30). 

Vers. 21 and 22. Tidings of the fall of Jerusalem, and th 
consequences with regard to the prophet.— Ver. 21. And 
came to pass in the twelfth year, in the tenth (month), on the fift 
of the month after our being taken captive, there came to me 
fugitive from Jerusalem, and said, The city is smitten. Ver. 2: 
And the hand of Jehovah had come upon me in the evenin 
before the arrival of the fugitive, and He opened my mouti 
till he came to me in the morning; and so was my moui 
opened, and I was silent no more.—In these verses the fulfi 
ment of the promise made by God to the prophet in ch. xxi 
25-27, after the prediction of the destruction of Jerusalen 
is recorded. The chronological datum, as to the preci 
time at which the messenger arrived with the account of tl 
destruction of Jerusalem, serves to mark with precision tl 
point of time at which the obstacle was removed, and the proph 
was able to speak and prophesy without restraint.—The fa 
that the tidings of the destruction of Jerusalem, which toc 
place in the fifth month of the eleventh year, are said to ha 
only reaclied the exiles in the tenth month of the twelfth yea 
that is to say, nearly a year and a half after it occurred, do 
not warrant our following the Syriac, as Doederlein and Hitz 
have done, calling in question the correctness of the text al 
substituting the eleventh year for the twelfth. With the di 
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tance at which Ezekiel was living, namely, in northern Meso- 
potamia, and with the fearful confusion which followed the 
catastrophe, a year and a half might very easily pass by before 
a fugitive arrived with the information. But Hitzig’s assertion, 
that Ezekiel would contradict himself, inasmuch as, according 
to ch. xxvi. 1, 2, he received intelligence of the affair in the 
eleventh year, is founded upon a misinterpretation of the pas- 
sage quoted. It is not stated there that Ezekiel received this 
information through a fugitive or any man whatever, but 
simply that God had revealed to him the fall of Jerusalem 
even before it occurred. wn, after our being led away 
(ver. 21 and ch. xl. 1), coincides with po 997 mba in ch. 1. 2, 
mnDa, smitten, t.e. conquered and destroyed, exterminated. In 
the clause ‘) TIT 4M, the verb M7 is a pluperfect, and bye 
stands for ‘bY, according to the later usage. The formula 
indicates the translation of the prophet into an ecstatic state 
(see the comm. on ch. i. 3), in which his mouth was opened to 
speak, that is to say, the silence imposed upon him was taken 
away. . The words, “till he came to me in the morning,” etc., 
are not to be understood. as signifying that the prophet’s month 
had only been opened for the time from evening till morning; 
for this would be opposed to the following sentence. They 
simply affirm that the opening of the mouth took place before 
the arrival of the fugitive, the night before the morning of his 
arrival, *°S N54, which follows, is an emphatic repetition, in- 
troduced as a link with which to connect the practically impor- 
tant statement that from that time forward he was not speechless 
any more.—It was in all probability shortly afterwards that 
Ezekiel was inspired with the word of God which follows in 
vers. 23-33, as we may infer from the contents of the word 
itself, which laid the foundation for the prophet’s further pro- 
phesying. But nothing can be gathered from ver. 22 with 
regard to the time when this and the following words of God 
(as far as ch, xxxix.), of which no chronological data are given, 
were communicated to the prophet and uttered by him. His 
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being “silent uo more” by no means involves immediate or 
continuous speaking, but simply recalls the command to be 
speechless. There is no ground for the assumption that all 
these words of God were communicated to him in one night 
(Hivernick, Hengstenberg, and others), either in ver. 22 or in 
the contents of these divine revelations. 


Vers. 23-33. Preaching of Repentance after the Fall of 
Jerusalem. 


The first word of God, which Ezekiel received after the 
arrival of the fugitive with the intelligence of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, was not of a consolatory, but of a rebuking 
nature, and directed against those who, while boasting in an 
impenitent state of mind of the promise given to the patriarchs 
of the everlasting possession of the Holy Land, fancied that 
they could still remain in possession of the promised land even 
after the destruction of Jerusalem and of the kingdom of 
Judah. This delusion the prophet overthrows by the announce- 
ment that the unrighteous are to have no share in the posses- 
sion of the land of Israel, but are to perish miserably, and that 
the land is to be utterly waste and without inhabitants (vers. 
23-29). The Lord then shows him that his countrymen will 
indeed come to him and listen to his words, but will only do 
that which is pleasant to themselves; that they will still seek 
after gain, and not do his words; and that it will not be til 
after his words have been fulfilled that they will come to the 
knowledge of the fact that he really was a prophet (vers. 30-38). 
We perceive from these last verses that the threat uttered in 
vers. 24-29 was to form the basis for Ezekiel’s further pro- 
phecies, so that the whole of this word of God has only the 
force of an introduction to his further labours. But however 
the two halves of this word of God may appear to differ, so far 
as their contents are concerned, they are nevertheless closely 
connected. The state of heart disclosed in the first half, with 
reference to the judgment that has already fallen upon the 
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land and kingdom, is to preclude the illusion, that the fact of 
the people’s coming to the prophet to hear his words is a sign 
of penitential humiliation under the punishing hand of God, 
and to bring out the truth, that the salvation which he is about 
to foretell to the people is only to be enjoyed by those who 
turn with sincerity to the Lord. 

Vers. 23-29. False reliance upon God’s promises.—Ver. 23. 
And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 24. Son of 
man, the inhabitants of these ruins in the land of Israel speak 
thus: Abraham was one, and received the land for a possession ; 
but we are many, the land is given to us for a possession. 
Ver. 25. Therefore say to them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Ye eat upon the blood, and lift up your eyes to your idols, and 
shed blood, and would ye possess the land? Ver. 26. Ye rely 
upon your sword, do abomination, and one defileth another's wife, 
and would ye possess the land? Ver. 27. Speak thus to them, 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, By my life, those who are in the 
ruins shall fall by the sword, and whoever is in the open field 
him do I give to the beasts to devour, and those who are in the 
fortresses and caves shall die of the pestilence. Ver. 28. And I 
make the land devastation and waste, and its proud might shall 
have an end, and the mountains of Israel shall be waste, so that 
no one passeth through. Ver. 29. And they shall know that I 
am Jehovah, when I make the land devastation and waste because 
of all the abominations which they have done.—This threat is 
directed against the people who remained behind in the land of 
Judah after the destruction of Jerusalem, i277 '2¥ are the 
Israelites who dwelt amidst the ruins of the Holy Land, the 
remnant of the people left behind in the land. For it is so 
evident as to need no proof that Kliefoth is wrong in asserting 
that by nininn we are to understand the district bordering on 
the Chaboras, which was not properly cultivated; and by the 
inhabitants thereof, the exiles who surrounded Ezekiel. It is 
only by confounding 128 and 137 that Kliefoth is able to set 
aside the more precise definition of the inhabitants of these 
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ruins contained in the words basen ngIs by, and to connect 
‘es ax Sy with pvp, “they speak concerning the land of 
Israel ;” and in ver. 27 it is only in a forced manner that he 
can generalize nia, and take it as referring to the waste 
places both in the Holy Land and on the Chaboras. The 
fact, moreover, that vers. 30-33 treat of the Israelites by the 
Chaboras, is no proof whatever that they must also be referred 
to in vers. 24-29. For the relation in which the two halves of 
this word of God stand to one another is not that “ vers. 30-33 
depict the impression made upon the hearers by the words 
contained in vers. 24-29,” so that “the persons alluded to in 
vers. 30-33 must necessarily be the hearers of vers. 24-29.” 
Vers. 30-33 treat in quite a general manner of the attitude 
which the prophet’s conntrymen would assume towards his 
words—that is to say, not merely to his threats, but also to his 
predictions of salvation; they would only attend to that which 
had a pleasant sound to them, but they would not do his words 
(vers. 31, 32). It is quite in harmony with this, that in vers. 
23-29 these people should be told of the state of heart of those 
who had remained behind on the ruins of the Holy Land, and 
that it should be announced to them that the fixed belief in the 
permanent possession of the Holy Land, on which those whe 
remained behind in the land relied, was a delusion, and that 
those who were victims of this delusion should be destroyed by 
sword and pestilence. Just as in the first part of this book 
Ezekiel uttered the threatened prophecies concerning th 
destruction of Jerusalem and Judah in the presence of hi 
countrymen by the Chaboras, and addressed them to these 
because they stood in the same internal relation to the Lord a 
their brethren in Jerusalem and Judah; so here does he hal 
up this delusion before them as a warning, in order that h 
may disclose to them the worthlessness of such vain hope, an 
preach repentance and conversion as the only way to lif 
The meaning of the words spoken by these people, “ Abrahai 
was one,” etc., is, that if Abraham, as one solitary individua 
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received the land of Canaan for a possession by the promise of 
God, the same God could not take this possession away from 
them, the many sons of Abraham. The antithesis of the 
“one” and the “ many” derived its significance, in relation to 
their argument, from the descent of the many from the one, 
which is taken for granted, and also from the fact, which is 
assumed to be well known from the book of Genesis, that the 
land was not promised and given to the patriarch for his own 
possession, but for his seed or descendants to possess, They 
relied, like the Jews of tlie time of Christ (John viii. 33, 39), 
upon their corporeal descent from Abraham (compare the similar 
words in ch. xi. 15). Ezekiel, on the other hand, simply 
reminds them of their own sinful conduct (vers. 25, 26), for the 
purpose of showing them that they have thereby incurred the 
loss of this possession. Eating upon the blood, is eating flesh 
in which the blood is still lying, which has not been cleansed 
from blood, as in Lev. xix. 26 and 1 Sam. xiv. 32, 33; an act 
the prohibition of which was first addressed to Noah (Gen. ix. 4), 
and is repeatedly urged in the law (cf. Lev. vii. 26, 27). This 
is also the case with the prohibition of idolatry, lifting up the 
eyes to idols (cf. ch. xviii. 6), and the shedding of blood (cf. 
ch. xviii. 10, xxii, 3, etc.). 4399 5y TY, to support oneself, or 
rely (72¥, used as in ch. xxxi, 14) upon the sword, ie. to put 
confidence in violence and bloodshed. In this connection we 
are not to think of the use of the sword in war. To work 
abomination, as in ch. xviii. 12. MWY is not a feminine, “ye 
women,” but } is written in the place of 0 on account of the n 
which follows, after the analogy of fi for Dip (Hitzig), On 
the defiling of a neighbour’s wife, see the comm. on ch. xviii. 6. 
Such daring sinners the Lord would destroy wherever they 
might be. In ver. 37 the punishment is individualized (cf. ch. ” 
xiv.21). Those in the ri23 shall fall by the 210 (the play upon 
the word is very obvious); those in the open country shall perish 
by wild beasts (compare 2 Kings xvii. 25; Ex. xxiii. 19; Lev. 
xxvi. 22); those who are in mountain fastnesses and caves, 
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where they are safe from the sword and ravenous beasts, shall 
perish by plague and pestilence. This threat is not to be 
restricted to the acts of the Chaldeans in the land after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but applies to all succeeding times. 
Even the devastation and utter depopulation of the land, 
threatened in ver. 28, are not to be taken as referring merely 
to the time of the Babylonian captivity, but embrace the 
devastation which accompanied and followed the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans. For 73) ix, see the comm. on ch. 
vii. 24. For ver. 29, compare ch. vi. 14. 

Vers. 30-33. Behaviour of the people towards the prophet.— 
Ver. 30. And thou, son of man, the sons of thy people converse 
about thee by the walls and in the house-doors; one talketh to 
another, every one to his brother, saying, Come and let us hear 
what kind of word goeth out from Jehovah. Ver. 31. And they 
will come to thee, like an assembly of the people, and sit before 
thee as my people, and will hear thy words, but not do them; but 
that which is pleasant in their mouth they do; their heart goeth 
after their gain. Ver. 32. And, behold, thou art unto them like 
a pleasant singer, beautiful in voice and playing well; they will 
hear thy words, but they will not do them. Ver. 38. But when 
it cometh—behold, it cometh—they will know that a prophet was in 
the midst of them.—This addition to the preceding word of God, 
which is addressed to Ezekiel personally, applies to the whole 
of the second half of his ministry, and stands in obvious con- 
nection with the instructions given to the prophet on the 
occasion of his first call (ch. iii. 16 sqq.), and repeated, so far 
as their substance is concerned, in vers. 7-9, as Kliefoth 
himself acknowledges, in opposition to his assumption that 
vers. 1-20 of this chapter belong to the prophecies directed 
against the foreign nations. As God had directed the prophet’s 
attention, on the occasion of his call, to the difficulties connected 
with the discharge of the duties of a watchman with which he 
was entrusted, by setting before him the object and the respon- 
sibility of his vocation, and had warned him not to allow himself 
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to be turned aside by the opposition of the people; so here in 
vers. 30-33, at the commencement of the second section of his 
ministry, another word is addressed to him personally, in order 
that he may not be influenced in the further prosecution of his 
calling by either the pleasure or displeasure of men.—His 
former utterances had already induced the elders of the people 
to come to him to hear the word of God (cf. ch. xiv. 1 and 
xx. 1). But now that his prophecies concerning Jerusalem 
had been fulfilled, the exiles could not fail to be still more 
attentive to his words, so that they talked of him both secretly 
and openly, and encouraged one another to come and listen to 
his discourses. God foretells this to him, but announces to 
him at the same time that this disposition on the part of his 
countrymen to listen to him is even now no sign of genuine 
conversion to the word of God, in order that he may not be 
mistaken in his expectations concerning the people. Kliefoth 
has thus correctly explained the contents, design, and connec- 
tion of these verses as a whole. In ver. 30 the article before 
the participle 027) takes the place of the relative WW, and the 
words are in apposition to 79 ‘23, the sons of thy people who 
converse about thee. 27) is reciprocal, as in Mal. iii. 13, 16, 
and Ps. cxix. 23. But. is to be understood, not in a hostile 
sense, as in the passage cited from the Psalms, but in the sense 
of concerning, like 3 937 in 1 Sam. xix. 3 as contrasted with 
3.733 in Num. xxi. 7, to speak against a person. The participle 
is continued by the finite 121, and the verb belonging to 
72¥ "23 follows, in the »N3" of ver. 31, in the form of an apodosis. 
There is something monstrous in Hitzig’s assumption, that the 
whole passage from ver. 30 to ver. 33 forms but one clause, 
and that the predicate to J2¥ °22 does not occur till the WN of 
ver. 33.—nivpn DYN, by the side of the walls, <.e. sitting against 
the walls, equivalent to secretly ; and in the doors of the houses, 
in other words publicly, one neighbour conversing with another. 
3n, Aramean for 708, and v's by the side of 08, every one; 
not merely one here or there, but every man to his neighbour. 
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py-xizi3, lit. as the coming of a people, ze. as when a crowd of 
men flock together in crowds or troops. ‘SY is a predicate, as 
my people, i.e. as if they wished, like my people, to hear my 
word from thee. But they do not think of doing thy words, i.e. 
what thou dost announce to them as my word. 0°32) are things 
for which one cherishes an eager desire, pleasant things in 
their mouth, i.e. according to their taste (cf. Gen. xxv. 28). 
Havernick is wrong in taking 5°33Y to mean illicit love. The 
word DBS is quite inapplicable to such a meaning. The 
rendering, they do it with their mouth, is opposed both to the 
construction and the sense. Oy¥2, their gain, the source from 
which they promise themselves advantage or gain. In ver. 32 
a clearer explanation is given of the reason why they come to 
the prophet, notwithstanding the fact that they do not wish to 
do his words. ‘Thou art to them D°23) 1Y3;” this cannot 
mean like a pleasant song, but, as }#2 362 (one who can play 
well) clearly shows, like a singer of pleasant songs. The 
abstract *W stands for the concrete "W, a singer, a man of song 
(Hitzig). In ver. 325, “they hear thy words, but do them 
not,” is repeated with emphasis, for the purpose of attaching 
the threat in ver. 33. But when it cometh,—namely, what thou 
sayest, or prophesiest,—behold, it cometh, 7.e. it will come as 
surely as thy prophecies concerning the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; then will they know that a prophet was among them 
(cf. ch. ii. 5), that is to say, that he proclaimed God’s word to 
them. Therefore Ezekiel is not to be prevented, by the misuse 
which will be made of his words, from preaching the truth.— 
This conclusion of the word of God, which points back to 
ch. ii. 5, also shows that it forms the introduction to the pro- 
phecies which follow. 
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Cuar. XXXIV.-KXXIX.—THE RESTORATION OF ISRAEL, 
AND DESTRUCTION OF GOG AND MAGOG. 


The promise of the salvation, which is to blossom for the 
covenant nation after the judgment, commences with the 
announcement that the Lord will deliver Israel out of the 
hand of its evil shepherds, who only feed themselves and de- 
stroy the flock, and will take care of His own flock, gather 
them together, feed and tend them on a good meadow, protect 
the weak sheep against the strong, and through His servant 
David bring security and blessing to the whole of the flock 
(ch. xxxiv.). This comprehensive promise is carried out still 
further in the following chapters in various phases. Because 
Edom cherishes perpetual enmity against the sons of Israel, 
and has sought to take possession of their land, in which 
Jehovah was, the mountains of Seir shall become a perpetual 
desert (ch. xxxv.) ; whereas the devastated land of Israel shall be 
rebuilt, and sown once more, bear fruit, and be filled with man 
and beast (ch. xxxvi. 1-15). The Lord will do this for His 
holy name’s sake, will cleanse His people from their sins, when 
gathered out of the nations, by sprinkling them with pure 
water, and renew them by His Spirit in heart and mind, that 
they may walk in His commandments, and multiply greatly in 
their land, when it has been glorified into a garden of God 
(ch. xxxvi. 16-38). The house of Israel, which has been slain 
with the sword, and has become like a field full of dry bones of 
the dead, the Lord will awaken to new life, and bring in peace 
into the land of Israel (ch. xxxvii. 1-14); the two divided 
peoples and kingdoms of Israel He will unite into one people 
and kingdom, will liberate them from their sins, cause them to 
dwell in the land given to His servant Jacob under the sove- 
reignty of His servant David, will make with them a covenant 
of peace for ever, and dwell above them as their God for ever 
in the sanctuary, which He will establish in the midst of them 
(ch. xxxvii. 15-28). And, finally, in the last time, when Israel 
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is dwelling in its own land in security and peace, the Lord will 
bring Gog from the land of Magog, the prince of Rosh, 
Meshech, and Tubal, with a powerful army of numerous 
peoples, into the land that has been restored from the sword; 
but when he has come to plunder and prey, the Lord will 
destroy him with all his army, and by this judgment display 
His glory among the nations, and so have compassion upon the 
whole house of Israel, and because He has poured out His Spirit 
upon it, will hide His face from it no more (ch. xxxviii. and 
xxxix.).—From this general survey it is evident that the words 
of God contained in ch. xxxiv.-xxxvii. announce the restoration 
and exaltation of Israel to be the sanctified people of God, and 
ch. xxxviii. and xxxix. the lasting establishment of this salva- 
tion, through the extermination of those enemies who rise up 
against the restored people of God. 


CHAP. XXXIV. DEPOSITION OF THE BAD SHEPHERDS; COL- 
LECTING AND TENDING OF THE FLOCK; AND APPOINT- 
MENT OF THE ONE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


The shepherds, who have fed themselves and neglected the 
flock, so that it has been scattered and has become a prey to 
wild beasts, will be deprived by the Lord of their office of 
shepherd (vers. 1-10). And He will take charge of His own 
flock, gather it together from its dispersion in the lands, feed 
and tend it on good pasture in the land of Israel, and sift it by 
the extermination of the fat and violent ones (vers. 11-22), He 
will appoint His servant David shepherd over His flock, make 
a covenant of peace with His people, and bless the land with 
fruitfulness, so that Israel may dwell there in security, and no 
more be carried off either as booty for the nations or by famine, 
and may acknowledge Jehovah as its God (vers. 23-31). 

This word of God is a repetition and further expansion of 
the short prophecy of Jeremiah in Jer. xxiii. 1-8. The threat 
against the bad shepherds simply forms the foil for the promise, 
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that the flock, which has been plunged into misery by bad 
shepherds, shall be gathered and tended by the Lord and His 
servant David, whom Jehovah will appoint prince over His 
people, so that it is essentially a prophecy of salvation for 
Israel.— The question in dispute among the commentators, 
whether we are to understand by the shepherds, out of whose 
hand and tyranny the Lord will rescue Israel His flock, the 
priests and kings (Ephr., Syr., and Theodoret), or the false 
prophets and false teachers of the people (Glass and others), or 
simply the kings (Hengst., Hav., and others), or all those who, 
by reason of their office, were leaders of the people, rulers, 
priests, and prophets, “ the whole body of official persons 
charged with the direction of the nation” (Kliefoth), may be 
settled by the simple conclusion, that only the rulers of the 
nation are intended. This is proved not only by the biblical 
idea of the shepherd generally, which (probably in distinction 
from the idea of the bell-wether) is everywhere employed to 
denote rulers alone, but more particularly by the primary 
passage already referred to (Jer. xxiii. 1-8), where we are to 
understand by the shepherds, kings and princes, to the exclu- 
sion of priests and prophets, against whom Jeremiah first 
prophesies from ver. 9 onwards; and, lastly, by the antithesis 
to the good shepherd, David, who is to feed the flock of 
Jehovah as prince ('¥3), and nut as priest or prophet (vers. 
23, 24). Only we must not take the term rulers as applying to 
the kings alone, but must understand thereby all the persons 
entrusted with the government of the nation, or the whole body 
of the civil authorities of Israel, among whom priests and 
prophets come into consideration, not on account of their 
spiritual calling and rank, but only so far as they held magis- 
terial offices. And apart from other grounds, we are not 
warranted in restricting the idea of shepherds to the kings 
alone; for the simple reason that our prophecy, which dates 
from the time succeeding the destruction of Jerusalem, does 
not apply to the former rulers only, ie. the kings who had 
EZEK. IL F 
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fallen along with the kingdom of Judah, but although treating 
of shepherds, who had scattered Israel among the nations, 
assumes that the rule of these shepherds is still continuing, and 
announces their removal, or the deliverance of the flock out of 
their hand, as something to be effected in the future (cf. vers. 
8-10); so that it also refers to the civil rulers who governed 
Israel after the overthrow of the monarchy, and even after the 
captivity until the coming of the Messiah, the promised Prince 
of David. 

Vers. 1-10. Woe to the bad shepherds.—Ver. 1. And the 
word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, pro- 
phesy concerning the shepherds of Israel; prophesy, and say to 
them, to the shepherds, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Woe to the 
shepherds of Israel, who fed themselves ; should not the shepherds 
feed the flock? Ver. 3. Ye eat the fat, and clothe yourselves with 
the wool ; ye slay the fattened ; the flock ye do not feed. Ver. 4. 
The weak ones ye do not strengthen, and that which is sick ye do 
not cure, the wounded one ye bind not up, the scattered ye bring 
not back, and the lost one ye do not seek; and ye rule over them 
with violence and with severity. Ver. 5. Therefore they were 
scattered, because without shepherd, and became food to all 
the beasts of the field, and were scattered. Ver. 6. My sheep 
wander about on all the mountains, and on every high hill; and 
over all the land have my sheep been scattered, and there is no one 
who asks for them, and no one who seeks them. Ver. 7. There- 
fore, ye shepherds, hear ye the word of Jehovah: Ver. 8. As 1 
live, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah, because my sheep become 
@ prey, and my sheep become food to all the beasts of the field, 
because there is no shepherd, and my shepherds do not inquire after 
my sheep, and the shepherds feed themselves, but do not feed the 
sheep, Wer. 9. Therefore, ye shepherds, hear ye the word of 
Jehovah, Ver. 10. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, 1 
will deal with the shepherds, and will demand my sheep from 
their hand, and cause them to cease to Feed my flock, that they 
may feed themselves no more; and I will deliver my sheep from 
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their mouth, that they may be food to them no more.—tIn ver. 2 
p'yhb is an explanatory apposition to ama, and is not to be 
taken in connection with '’ 18 75, in opposition to the constant 
use of this formula, as Kliefoth maintains. The reason for the 
woe pronounced is given in the apposition, who fed themselves, 
whereas they ought to have fed the flock; and the charge that 
they only care for themselves is still further explained by a de- 
scription of their conduct (vers. 3 and 4), and of the dispersion 
of the flock occasioned thereby (vers. 5 and 6). Observe the 
periphrastic preterite O'Y5 97, they were feeding, which shows 
that the woe had relation chiefly to the former shepherds or 
rulers of the nation. ONS is reflective, se ipsos (cf. Gesen 
§ 124.10). The disgracefulness of their feeding themselves is 
brought out by the question, “ Ought not the shepherds to feed 
the flock?” Ver. 3 shows how they fed themselves, and ver. 4 
how they neglected the flock. 2bn, the fat, which Bochart and 
Hitzig propose to alter into abnn, the milk, after the Septuagint 
and Vulgate, is not open to any objection. The fat, as the 
best portion of the flesh, which was laid upon the altar, for 
example, in the case of the sacrifices, as being the flower of all 
the flesh, is mentioned here as pars melior pro toto. Havernick 
has very properly pointed, in vindication of the reading in the 
text, to Zech. xi. 16, where the two clauses, ye eat the fat, and 
slay the fattened, are joined together in the one clause, “the 
flesh of the fattened one will he eat.” There is no force in the 
objection raised by Hitzig, that “the slaughtering of the fat 
beasts, which ought to be mentioned first, is not introduced 
till afterwards ;” for this clause contains a heightening of the 
thought that they use the flock to feed themselves: they do not 
even kill the leaner beasts, but those that are well fattened ; 
and it follows very suitably after the general statement, that 
they make use of both the flesh and the wool of the sheep for 
their own advantage. They care nothing for the wellbeing of 
the flock: this is stated in the last clause of ver. 3, which is 
explained in detail in ver. 4. ning is the Niphal participle of 
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nen, and is a contracted form of niona, like mbna j in Isa, xvii. 11 
ay i distinction between rion and nbin is determined bi 
the respective predicates Pit and 857. According to these 
nbny signifies that which is weak in consequence of sickness 
and oh that which is weak in itself. maw, literally, tha 
which is broken, an animal with a leg or some other membe 
injured. 11), scattered, as in Deut. xxii. 1. In the last claus 
of ver. 4, the neglect of the flock is summed up in the posi 
tive expression, to rule over them with violence and severity 
7122 NM is taken from Lev. xxv. 43, 46; but there as well a 
here it points back to Ex. i. 13, 14, where 153 is applied to th 
tyrannical measures adopted by Pharaoh for the oppression 0; 
the Israelites. The result of this (vers. 5, 6) was, that the sheey 
were scattered, and became food to the beasts of prey. ‘bax 
mys, on account of there not being a shepherd, i.e. because there 
was no shepherd worthy of the name. This took place wher 
Israel was carried away into exile, where it became a prey t 
the heathen nations. When we find this mournful fate of the 
people described as brought about by the bad shepherds, anc 
attributable to faults of theirs, we must not regard the words s: 
applying merely to the mistaken policy of the kings with regarc 
to external affairs (Hitzig); for this was in itself simply a con- 
sequence of their neglect of their theocratic calling, and of thei 
falling away from the Lord into idolatry. It is true that the 
people had also made themselves guilty of this sin, so that i 
was obliged to atone not only for the sins of its shepherds, bu' 
for its own sin also; but this is passed by here, in accordance 
with the design of this prophecy. And it could very properly 
be kept out of sight, inasmuch as the rulers had also occasionec 
the idolatry of the people, partly by their neglect of their duty. 
and partly by their bad example. A2A5M is repeated with 
emphasis at the close of ver. 5; and the thought is still furtha 
expanded in ver.6. The wandering upon all the mountain: 
and hills must not be understood as signifying the straying 0! 
the people to the worship on high places, as Theodoret anc 
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Kliefoth suppose. The fallacy of this explanation is clearly 
shown by the passage on which this figurative description rests 
(1 Kings xxii. 17), where the people are represented as scat- 
tered upon the mountains in consequence of the fall of the 
king in battle, like a flock that had no shepherd. The words 
in the next clause, corresponding to the mountains and hills, 
are /INN 28°03, the whole face of the land, not “of the earth” 
~ (Kiliefoth), For although the dispersion of the flock actually 
consisted in the carrying away of the people into heathen 
lands, the actual meaning of the figure is kept in the back- 
ground here, as is evident from the fact that Ezekiel constantly 
uses the expression Ni¥IN7 (plural) when speaking of the dis- 
persion among the heathen (cf. ver. 13). The distinction 
between #71 and &p3 is, that wh signifies rather to ask, inquire 
for a thing, to trouble oneself about it, whereas wp. means to 
seek for that which has strayed or is lost. In vers. 7-10, the 
punishment for their unfaithfulness is announced to the shep- 
herds themselves; but at the same time, as is constantly the 
ease with Ezekiel, their guilt is once more recapitulated as an 
explanation of the threatening of punishment, and the earnest 
appeal to listen is repeated in ver. 9. The Lord will demand 
His sheep of them; and because sheep have been lost through 
their fault, He will depose them from the office of shepherd, 
and so deliver the poor flock from their violence. If we com- 
pare with this Jer. xxiii. 2: “ Behold, I will visit upon you the 
wickedness of your doings,” the threat in Ezekiel has a much 
milder sound. There is nothing said about the punishment of 
the shepherd, but simply that the task of keeping the sheep 
shall be taken from them, so that they shall feed themselves no 
more. This distinction is to be explained from the design of. 
our prophecy, which is not so much to foretell the punishment of 
the shepherds, as the deliverance from destruction of the sheep 
that have been plunged into misery. The repetition of ‘2X3, 
my flock (vers. 8 and 10, as before in ver. 6), is also connected 
‘with this. The rescue of the sheep out of the hand of the bad 
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shepherds had already commenced with the overthrow of the 
monarchy on the destruction of Jerusalem. If, then, it is here 
described as only to take place in the future, justice is not 
done to these words by explaining them, as Hitzig does, as 
signifying that what has already actually taken place is now to 
be made final, and not to be reversed. For although this is 
implied, the words clearly affirm that the deliverance of the 
sheep out of the hand of the shepherds has not yet taken place, 
but still remains to be effected, so that the people are regarded 
as being at the time in the power of bad shepherds, and their 
rescue is predicted as still in the future. How and when it will 
be accomplished, by the removal of the bad shepherds, is shown 
in the announcement, commencing with ver. 11, of what the 
Lord will do for His flock. 

Vers. 11-22. Jehovah Himself will seek His flock, gather it 
together from the dispersion, lead it to good pasture, and sift 
it by the destruction of the bad sheep.—Ver. 11. For thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I myself, I will inquire after my 
jock, and take charge thereof. Ver. 12. As a shepherd taketh 
charge of his flock in the day when he is in the midst of his 
scattered sheep, so will I take charge of my flock, and deliver them 
out of all the places whither they have been scattered in the day 
of cloud and cloudy night. Ver. 13. And I will bring them out 
from the nations, and gather them together out of the lands, and 
bring them into their land, and feed them upon the mountains of 
Israel, in the valleys, and in all the dwelling-places of the land. 
Ver. 14. I will feed them in a good pasture, and on the high 
mountains of Israel will their pasture-ground be: there shall they 
lie down in a good pasture-ground, and have fat pasture on the 
mountains of Israel. Ver. 15. I will feed my flock, and I will 
cause them to lie down, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. 
Ver. 16. That which is lost will I seek, and that which is driven 
away will I bring back; that which is wounded will I bind up, 
and that which is sick will I strengthen: but that which is fat 
and strong will I destroy, and feed them according to justice. 
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Ver. 17. And you, my sheep, thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Behold, I will judge between sheep and sheep, and the rams and 
the he-goats. Ver. 18. Is tt too little for you, that ye eat up the 
good pasture, and what remains of your pasture ye tread down 
with your feet? and the clear water ye drink, and render muddy 
what remains with your feet? Ver.19. And are my sheep to 
have for food that which is trodden down by your feet, and to 
drink that which is made muddy by your feet? Ver. 20. There- 
fore thus saith the Lord Jehovah to them, Behold I, I will judge 
between fat sheep and lean. Ver. 21. Because ye press with side 
and shoulder, and thrust all the weak with your horns, till ye have 
| driven them out ; Ver. 22. I will help my sheep, so that they shall 
no more become a prey ; and will judge between sheep and sheep. 
—-All that the Lord will do for His flock is summed up in 
ver. 11, in the words OMPR "NNN ‘AY, which stand in 
obvious antithesis to 33 W317 PX) in ver. 6,—an antithesis sharply 
accentuated by the emphatic ‘28 ‘327, which stands at the head 
in an absolute form. The fuller explanation is given in the 
verses which follow, from ver. 12 onwards. Observe here that 
1p2 is substituted for Yp3. 23, to seek and examine minutely, 
involves the idea of taking affectionate charge. What the 
Lord does for His people is compared in ver. 12a to the care 
which a shepherd who deserves the name manifests towards 
sheep when they are scattered (Mi¥15) without the article is 
connected with iixy in the form of apposition) ; and in ver. 126 
it is still more particularly explained. In the first place, He 
will gather them from all the places to which they have been 
scattered. OY implies that in their dispersion they have fallen 
into a state of oppression and bondage among the nations (cf. 
Ex. vi. 6). a py BID belongs to the relative clause: whither 
they have been scattered. The circumstance that these words 
are taken from Joel ii. 2 does not compel us to take them in 
connection with the principal clause, as Hitzig and Kliefoth 
propose, and to understand them as relating to the time when 
God will hold His judgment of the heathen world. The 
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notion that the words in Joel signify “ God’s day of judgment 
upon all the heathen” (Kliefoth), is quite erroneous; and even 
Hitzig does not derive this meaning from Joel ii. 2, but from 
the combination of our verse with Ezek. xxx. 3 and xxix. 21, 
The deliverance of the sheep out of the places to which they 
have been scattered, consists in the gathering together of Israel 
ont of the nations, and their restoration to their own land, and 
their feeding upon the mountains and all the dwelling-places of 
the land (2¥419, a place suitable for settlement), and that in good 
and fat pasture (ver. 14); and lastly, in the fact that Jehovah 
bestows the necessary care upon the sheep, strengthens and 
heals the weak and sick (vers. 15 and 16),—that is to say, does 
just what the bad shepherds have omitted (ver. 4),—and 
destroys the fat and strong. In this last clause another side 
is shown of the pastoral fidelity of Jehovah. TOWN has been 
changed by the LXX., Syr., and Vulg, into WWR, duddEw ; 
and Luther has followed them in his rendering, “I will watch 
over them.” But this is evidently a mistake, as it fails to 
harmonize with DBvi22 7339N. The fat and strong sheep are 
characterized in vers. 18 and 19 as those which spoil the food 
and water of the others. The allusion, therefore, is to the rich . 
and strong ones of the nation, who oppress the humble and 
poor, and treat them with severity. The destruction of these 
oppressors shows that the loving care of the Lord is associated 
with righteousness—that He feeds the flock bavina, This 
thought is carried out still further in vers. 17-21, the sheep 
themselves being directly addressed, and the Lord assuring 
them that He will judge between sheep and sheep, and put an 
end to the oppressive conduct of the fat sheep and the strong. 
nib ny 2: between the one sheep and the other. nyd is 
extended in the apposition, “the rams and he-goats,” which 
must not be rendered, “ with regard to the rams and he-goats,” 
as it has been by Kliefoth. The thought is not that Jehovali 
will divide the rams and he-goats from the sheep, as some have 
explained it, from an inappropriate comparison with Matt. 
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xxv. 82; but the division is to be effected in such a manner 
that sheep will be separated from sheep, the fat sheep being 
placed on one side with the rams and he-goats, and kept apart 
from the lean (71, ver. 20) and the sickly sheep (nina, ver. 21). 
It is to the last-named sheep, rams, and he-goats that vers. 18 
and 19 are addressed. With regard to the charge brought 
against them, that they eat up the pasture and tread down the 
remainder with their feet, etc., Bochart has already correctly 
observed, that “if the words are not quite applicable to actual 
sheep, they are perfectly appropriate to the mystical sheep 
intended here, i.e. to the Israelites, among whom many of the 
rich, after enjoying an abundant harvest and vintage, grudged 
the poor their gleaning in either one or the other.” pvp, a 
substantive formation, like D270, literally, precipitation of the 
water, i.e. the water purified by precipitation; for ¥P¥, to sink, 
is the opposite of YE, to stir up or render muddy by treading 
with the feet (compare ch. xxxii. 14 and 2). 3, ver. 20= 
AN or a. Ver. 22 brings to a close the description of the 
manner in which God will deliver His flock, and feed it with 
‘OGL to OEYII NIYNIN in ver. 16.—To this there is appended 
in vers. 23 sqq. a new train of thought, describing how God 
will still further display to His people His pastoral fidelity. 
Vers, 23-31. Appointment of David as shepherd, and bless- 
ing of the people.—Ver. 23. And Iwill raise up one shepherd 
over them, who shall feed them, my servant David ; he will feed 
them, and he will be to them a shepherd. Ver. 24. And J, 
Jehovah, will be God to them, and my servant David prince in the 
midst of them: I, Jehovah, have spoken it. Ver. 25. And Iwill 
make a covenant of peace with them, and destroy the evil beasts 
ont of the land, so that they will dwell safely in the desert and 
sleep in the forests. Ver. 26. And I witl make them and the 
places round my hill a blessing, and cause thé rain to fall in its 
season: showers of blessing shall there be. Ver. 27. The tree of 
the field will give its fruit, and the land will give its produce, and 
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they will be safe in their land, and will know that I am Jehovah, 
when I break their yoke-bars in pieces, and deliver them out of 
the hand of those who made them servants. Ver. 28. They will 
be no more a prey to the nations, and the wild beasts will not 
devour them ; but they will dwell safely, and no one will terrify 
them. Ver. 29. And I will raise up for them a plantation 
for a name, so that they will no more be swept away by famine 
in the land, and shall no longer bear the disgrace of the heathen 
nations. Ver. 30. And they shall know that I, Jehovah, their 
God, am with them, and they are my people, the house of 
Israel, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 31. And 
ye are my sheep, the flock of my pasture; ye are men, I 
am your God, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah.—God will 
cause to stand up, raise up, one single shepherd over His 
flock. o°?M, the standing expression for the rising up of a 
person in history through the interposition of God (cf. Deut. 
xviii. 15, 2 Sam. vii. 12, and other passages). M$ TY, not 
unicus, singularis, a shepherd unique in his kind, but one 
shepherd, in contrast not only with the many bad shepherds, 
but with the former division of the people into two kingdoms, 
each with its own separate king. Compare ch. xxxvii. 24 with 
Jer. xxiii. 6, where it is expressly said that the David to be 
raised up is to feed Israel and Judah, the two peoples that had 
been divided before. ‘My servant David:” Jehovah calls 
him "339, not merely with reference to the obedience rendered 
(Havernick), but also with regard to his election (Isa. xlii. 1; 
Hengstenberg). There is no necessity to refute the assertion 
of Hitzig, David Strauss, and others, that Ezekiel expected the 
former King David to be raised from the dead. The reference 
is to the sprout of David (Jer. xxiii. 5), already called simply 
David in Hos. iii. 5 and Jer. xxx. 9. In ver. 24 the relation 
of Jehovah to this David is more precisely defined: Jehovah 
will then be God to His people, and David be prince in the 
midst of them. The last words point back to 2 Sam. vii. 82. 
Through the government of David, Jehovah will become in 
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truth God of His people Israel; for David will feed the people 
in perfect unity with Jehovah,—will merely carry out the will 
of Jehovah, and not place himself in opposition to God, like the 
bad shepherds, because, as is therewith presupposed, he is con- 
nected with God by unity of nature.—In vers. 25 sqq. the 
thought is carried out still further,—how God will become God 
to His people, and prove Himself to be its covenant God 
through the pastoral fidelity of the future David. God will 
fully accomplish the covenant mercies promised to Israel. The 
making of the covenant of peace need not be restricted, in 
accordance with Hos. ii. 20 (18), to a covenant which God 
would make with the beasts in favour of His people. The 
thought is a more comprehensive one here, and, according to 
Lev. xxvi. 4-6, the passage which Ezekiel had in his mind 
involves all the salvation which God had included in His 
promises to His people: viz. (1) the extermination of every- 
thing that could injure Israel, of all the wild beasts, so that they 
would be able to sleep securely in the deserts and the forests 
(ver. 25; compare Lev. xxvi. 6); (2) the pouring out of an 
abundant rain, so that the field and land would yield rich pro- 
duce (vers. 26, 27; ef. Lev. xxvi. 4, 5). “I make them, the 
Israelites, and the surroundings of my hill, a blessing.” ‘ny3a, 
the hill of Jehovah, is, according to Isa. xxxi. 4, Mount Zion, 
the temple-mountain, including the city of Jerusalem. The 
surroundings of this hill are the land of Israel, that lay around 
it. But Zion, with the land around, is not mentioned in the 
place of the inhabitants; and still less are we to understand by 
the surroundings of the hill the heathen nations, as Hengsten- 
berg does, in opposition both to the context and the usage of 
the language. The thought is simply that the Lord will make 
both the people and the land a blessing (Hivernick, Kliefoth). 
n273, a blessing, is stronger than “ blessed” (cf. Gen. xii. 2) 
The blessing is brought by the rain in its season, which fertilizes 
the earth. This will take place when the Lord breaks the 
yokes laid upon His people. These words are from Lev. 
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xxvi. 13, where they refer to the deliverance of Israel from the 
bondage of Egypt; and they are transferred by Ezekiel to the 
future redemption of Israel from the bondage of the heathen. 
For 072 02), compare Ex. 1.14. This thought is carried 
out still further in ver. 28; and then, in ver. 29, all that has 
been said is summed up in the thoughts, “TJ raise up for them 
a plantation for a name,” etc. 89, a plantation, as in ch, 
xvii. 7; not a land for planting (Hitzig). Dy, for a name, 
ie. not for the glory of God (De Wette) ; but the plantation, 
which the Lord will cause to grow by pouring down showers 
of blessing (ver. 26), is to bring renown to the Israelites, 
namely, among the heathen, who will see from this that Israel 
is a people blessed by its God. This explanation of the words 
is supplied by the following clause: they shall no more he 
swept away by famine in the land, and no more bear the dis- 
grace of the heathen, i.e. the disgrace which the heathen 
heaped upon Israel when in distress (compare Zeph. iii. 19; 
Jer. xiii. 11; and the primary passage, Deut. xxvi. 29). From 
this blessing they will learn that Jehovah their God is with 
them, and Israel is His people. The promise concludes in 
ver. 31 with these words, which set a seal upon the whole: “Ye 
are my flock, the flock of my pasture (lit. my pasture-flock; 
My INY, Jer. xxiii. 1, the flock fed by: God Himself); men 
are ye, 1am your God.” That these last words do not serve . 
merely as an explanation of the figurative expression “ flock,” 
is a fact of which no proof is neaded. The figure of a flock 
was intelligible to every one. The words “call attention to 
the depth and greatness of the divine condescension, and meet 
the objection of men of weak faith, that man, who is taker 
from the earth NDINT, and returns to it again, is incapable of 
so intimate a connection with God ” (Hengstenberg). 

If we take another survey, in conclusion, of the contents of 
our prophecy, the following are the three features of the sal- 
vation promised to the people of Israel :—(1) The Lord will 
liberate His people from the hand of the bad shepherds, and 
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He Himself will feed it as His flock; (2) He will gather it 
together from its dispersion, bring it back to the land of Israel 
and feed it there, will take charge of the sheep in need of help, 
and destroy the fat and strong sheep by which the weak ones 
are oppressed ; (3) He will raise up the future David for a 
shepherd, and under his care He will bestow upon His people 
the promised covenant blessings in richest measure. These 
saving acts of God for His people, however, are not depicted 
according to their several details and historical peculiarities, as 
Kliefoth has correctly observed, nor are they narrated in the 
chronological order in which they would follow one another in 
history; but they are grouped together according to their 
general design and character, and their essential features. If, 
then, we seek for the fulfilment, the Lord raised up His servant 
David as a shepherd to Israel, by sending Jesus Christ, who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost (Luke xix. 10; 
Matt. xviii. 11), and who calls Himself the Good Shepherd with 
obvious reference to this and other prophetic declarations of a 
similar kind (John x. 11 sqq.). Butthe sending of Christ was 
preceded by the gathering of Israel out of the Babylonian 
exile, by which God had already taken charge of His flock. 
Yet, inasmuch as only a small portion of Israel received the 
Messiah, who appeared in Jesus, as its shepherd, there fell 
upon the unbelieving Israel a new judgment of dispersion 
among all nations, which continues still, so that a gathering 
together still awaits the people of Israel at some future time. 
No distinction is made in the prophecy before us between these 
two judgments of dispersion, which are associated with the 
twofold gathering of Israel; but they are grouped together as 
one, so that although their fulfilment commenced with the 
deliverance of Israel from the Babylonian captivity and the 
coming of Jesus Christ as the Good Shepherd of the family of 
David, it was only realized in that portion of Israel, numerically 
the smallest portion, which was willing to be gathered and fed 
by Jesus Christ, and the full realization will only be effected 
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when that conversion of Israel shall take place, which the 
Apostle Paul foretells in Rom. xi. 25 sqq.—For further remarks 
on the ultimate fulfilment, we refer the reader to a later page. 


CHAP, XXXV. 1-XXXVI. 15. DEVASTATION OF EDOM, AND 
RESTORATION OF THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 


The two sections, ch. xxxv. 1-15 and ch. xxxvi. 1-15, form 
a connected prophecy. This is apparent not only from their 
formal arrangement, both of them being placed together under 
the introductory formula, “ And the word of Jehovah came to 
me, saying,” but also from their contents, the promise in rela- 
tion to the mountains of Israel being so opposed to the threat 
against the mountains of Seir (ch. xxxv. 1-15) as to form the 
obverse and completion of the latter; whilst allusion is evi- 
dently made to it in the form of expression employed (com- 
pare ch. xxxvi. 4, 6, with ch. xxxv. 8; and ch. xxxvi. 5a with 
ch. xxxv. 15d). The contents are the following: The monn- 
tains of Seir shall be laid waste (ch. xxxv. 1-4), because Edom 
cherishes eternal enmity and bloody hatred towards Israel 
(vers. 5-9), and because it has coveted the land of Israel and 
blasphemed Jehovah (vers. 10-15). On the other hand, the 
mountain-land of Israel, which the heathen have despised on 
account of its devastation, and have appropriated to themselves 
as booty (ch. xxxvi. 1-7), shall be inhabited by Israel again, 
and shall be cultivated and no longer bear the disgrace of the 
heathen (vers. 8-15). This closing thought (ver. 15) points 
back to ch. xxxiv. 29, and shows that our prophecy is intended 
as a further expansion of that conclusion; and at the same time, 
that in the devastation of Edom the overthrow of the heathen 
world as a whole, with its enmity against God, is predicted, and 
in the restoration of the land of Israel the re-erection of the 
fallen kingdom of God. 


Chap. xxxv, THe Devastation or Epom.—Ver. 1. And 
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the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, 
set thy face against Mount Seir, and prophesy against it, Ver. 3. 
And say to tt, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I will deal 
with thee, Mount Seir, and will stretch out my hand against 
thee, and make thee waste and devastation. Ver. 4. Thy cities 
will I make into ruins, and thou wilt become a waste, and shalt 
know that I am Jehovah. Ver. 5. Because thou cherishest 
eternal enmity, and gavest up the sons of Israel to the sword at the 
time of their distress, at the time of the final transgression, Ver. 6. 
Therefore, as truly as I live, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah, 
L will make thee blood, and blood shall pursue thee ; since thou 
hast not hated blood, therefore blood shall pursue thee. Ver. 7. 
Iwill make Mount Seir devastation and waste, and cut off there- 
from him that goeth away and him that returneth, Ver. 8. And 
jill his mountains with his slain; upon thy hills, and in thy 
valleys, and in all thy low places, those pierced with the sword 
shall fall. Ver. 9. I will make thee eternal wastes, and thy cities 
shall not be inhabited ; and ye shall know that I am Jehovah. 
Ver. 10. Because thou sayest, The two nations and the two lands 
they shall be mine, and we will take possession of it, when Jehovah 
was there ; Ver. 11. Therefore, as truly as I live, is the saying 
of the Lord Jehovah, I will do according to thy wrath and thine 
envy, as thou hast done because of thy hatred, and will make my- 
self known among them, as I shall judge thee. Ver. 12. And 
thou shalt know that I, Jehovah, have heard all thy reproaches 
which thou hast uttered against the mountains of Israel, saying, 
“ they are laid waste, they are given to us for food.” Ver. 13. 
Ye have magnified against me with your mouth, and heaped up 
your sayings against me; I have heard it. Ver. 14. Thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah, When the whole earth rejoiceth, Iwill prepare 
devastation for thee. Ver. 15. As thou hadst thy delight in the 
inheritance of the house of Israel, because it was laid waste, so 
“will I do to thee; thou shalt become a waste, Mount Seir and all 
Edom together ; and they shall know that I am Jehovah. 
The theme of this prophecy, viz. “ Edom and its cities are 
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to become a desert” (vers. 2-4), is vindicated and earnestly 
elaborated in two strophes, commencing with ‘y  (vers. 5 and 
10), and closing, like the announcement of the theme itself 
(ver. 42), with "28" (IN) OAV, by a distinct statement of 
the sins of Edom.—Already, in ch. xxv., Edom has been named 
among the hostile border nations which are threatened with 
destruction (vers. 12-14). The earlier prophecy applied to the 
Edomites, according to their historical relation to the people of 
Israel and the kingdom of Judah. In the present word of 
God, on the contrary, Edom comes into consideration, on the 
ground of its hostile attitude towards the covenant people, as 
the representative of the world and of mankind in its hostility 
to the people and kingdom of God, as in Isa. xxxiv. and lziii. 
1-6. This is apparent from the fact that devastation is to be 
prepared for Edom, when the whole earth rejoices (ver. 14), 
which does not apply to Edom as a small and solitary nation, 
and still more clearly from the circumstance that, in the pro- 
mise of salvation in ch. xxxvi., not all Edom alone (ver. 5), but 
the remnant of the heathen nations generally (ch. xxxvi. 3-7 
and 15), are mentioned as the enemies from whose disgrace 
and oppression Israel is to be delivered. For ver. 2, compare 
ch. xiii. 17. YY 0 is the name given to the mountainous 
district inhabited by the Edomites, between the Dead Sea and 
the Elanitic Gulf (see the comm. on Gen. xxxvi. 9). The 
prophecy is directed against the land; but it also applies to the 
nation, which brings upon itself the desolation of its land by its 
hostility to Israel. For ver. 3, compare ch. vi. 14, ete. 27, 
destruction. The sin of Edom mentioned in ver. 5 is eternal 
enmity toward Israel, which has also been imputed to the 
Philistines in ch. xxv. 15, but which struck deeper root, in the 
case of Edom, in the hostile attitude of Esan toward Jacob 
(Gen. xxv. 22 sqq. and xxvii. 37), and was manifested, as Amos 
(i. 11) has already said, in the constant retention of its malignity : 
toward the covenant nation, so that Edom embraced every 
opportunity to effect its destruction, and according to the charge 
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brought against it by Ezekiel, gave up the sons of Israel to the 
sword when the kingdom of Judah fell. 9 2n “? by a7, lit. to 
pour upon (— into) the hands of the sword, i.e. to deliver up 
to the power of the sword (cf. Ps. Ixiii. 11; Jer. xviii. 21). 
OTS nya recalls to mind OVS O32 in Obad. 13; but here 
it is more precisely defined by 7? i¥ NY3, and limited to the 
time of the overthrow of the Israelites, when Jerusalem was 
taken and destroyed by the Chaldeans. /? jiy M¥3, as in 
ch. xxi. 30. On account of this display of its hostility, the 
Lord will make Edom blood (ver. 6). This expression is 
probably chosen for the play upon the words 0% and O°N. 
Edom shall become what its name suggests. Making it blood 
does not mean merely filling it with bloodshed, or reddening 
the soil with blood (Hitzig); but, asin ch. xvi. 38, turning it as 
it were into blood, or causing it to vanish therein. Blood shall 
pursue thee, “as blood-guiltiness invariably pursues a murderer, 
cries for vengeance, and so delivers him up to punishment” 
(Havernick). NO DN cannot be the particle employed in swear- 
ing, and dependent upon 28, since this particle introduces an 
affirmative declaration, which would be unsuitable here, inas- 
much as 0% in this connection cannot possibly signify blood- 
relationship. xd ON means “ if not,” in which the conditional 
meaning of O8 coincides with the causal, “if ” being equivalent 
to “since.” The unusual separation of the Nd from the verb 
is occasioned by the fact that D7 is placed before the verb to 
avoid collision with 07. To hate blood is the same as to have 
a horror of bloodshed or murder. This threat is carried out 
still further in vers. 7 and 8. The land of Edom is to become 
a complete and perpetual devastation ; its inhabitants are to 
be exterminated by war. The form 722¥ stands for "22Y, and 
is not to be changed into mv, Considering the frequency 
with which 2¥2 occurs, the supposition that we have here a 
copyist’s error is by no means a probable one, and still less 
probable is the perpetuation of such an error. 3% 739, as in 
Zech. vii, 14. For ver. 8 compare ch. xxxii. 5, 6 and ch. 
EZEK, IL G 
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xxxi, 12, The Chetib 1220°R is scriptio plena for 722¥N, the 
imperfect Kal of 2y* in the intransitive sense to be inhabited. 
The Keri mavin, from 2, is a needless and unsuitable correc- 
tion, since 33 does not mean restitui. 

In the second strophe, vers. 10-15, the additional reason 
assigned for the desolation of Edom is its longing for the pos- 
session of Israel and its land, of which it desired to take 
forcible possession, althongh it knew that they belonged to 
Jehovah, whereby the hatred of Edom toward Israel became 
contempt of Jehovah. The two peoples and the two lands are 
Israel and Judah with their Jands, and therefore the whole of 
the holy people and land. NX is the sign of the accusative: as 
for the two peoples, they are mine. The suffix appended to 
raw is neuter, and is to be taken as referring generally to 
what has gone before. 7 OY TiN is a circumstantial clause, 
through which the desire of Edom is placed in the right light, 
and characterized as an attack upon Jehovah Himself. Jehovah 
was there—namely, in the land of which Edom wished to take 
possession. Kliefoth’s rendering, “and yet Jehovah is there,” 
is opposed to Hebrew usage, by changing the preterite ‘7 into 
a present; and the objection which he offers to the only render- 
ing that is grammatically admissible, viz. “when Jehovah was 
there,” to the effect “that it attributes to Ezekiel the thought 
that the Holy Land had once been the land and dwelling-place 
of God, but was so no longer,” calls in question the actual 
historical condition of things without the slightest reason. For 
Jehovah had really forsaken His dwelling-place in Canaan 
before the destruction of the temple, but without thereby re- 
nouncing His right to the land ; since it was only for the sins 
of Israel that He had given up the temple, city, and land to be 
laid waste by the heathen. “ But Edom had acted as if Israel 
existed among the nations without God, and Jehovah had 
departed from it for ever” (Havernick) ; or rather as if Jehovah 
were a powerless and useless Deity, who had not been able to 
defend His people against the might of the heathen nations. 
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The Lord wiil requite Edom for this, in a manner answering 
to its anger and envy, which had both sprung from hatred. 
d3 ‘nyt, “TI will make myself known among them (the Israel- 
ites) when I judge thee;” i.¢., by the fact that, He punishes 
Edom for its sin, He will prove to Israel that He is a God who 


does not suffer His people and His possession to be attacked 


with impunity. From this shall Edom learn that He is 
Jehovah, the omniscient God, who has heard the revilings of 
His enemies (vers. 12, 13), and the almighty God, who rewards 
those who utter such proud sayings according to their deeds 
(vers. 14 and 15). ni¥x2 has retained the Kametz on account of 
the guttural in the first tone, in contrast with nivx) in Neh. 
ix. 18, 26 (cf. Ewald, § 69b).—The expression “ mountains of 
Israel,” for the land of Israel, in ver. 12 and ch. xxxvi. 1, is occa- 
sioned by the antithesis “mountain (mountain-range) of Seir.” 
The Chetib nnn is to be pronounced now, and to be retained in 
spite of the Keri. The singular of the neuter gender is used with 
emphasis in a broken and emotional address, and is to be taken 
as referring ad sensum to the land. 483 aM, to magnify or 
boast with the mouth, 7.¢. to utter proud sayings against God, 
in other words, actually to deride God (compare 7B ay in 
Obad. 12, which has a’kindred meaning). ‘nyt, used here 
according to Aramean usage for YY, to multiply, or heap up. 
In nbwa, in ver. 14,3 is a particle of time, as it frequently 
is before infinitives (e.g. Josh. vi. 20), when all the earth 
rejoices, not “over thy desolation” (Hitzig), which does not 
yield any rational thought, but when joy is prepared for all the 
world, I will prepare devastation for thee. Through this anti- 
thesis pasnba is limited to the world, with the exception of 
Edom, i.e. to that portion of the haman race which stood in a 
different relation to God and His people from that of Edom; in 
other words, which acknowledged the Lord as the true God. 
It follows from this, that Edom represents the world at enmity 
against God. In ynnpwa (ver. 15) 3 is a particle of compari- 
son; and the meaning of ver. 15 is: as thou didst rejoice over 
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the desolation of the inheritance of the house of Israel, so will 
I cause others to rejoice over thy desolation. In ver. 15d we 
agree with the LXX., Vulgate, Syriac, and others, in taking 
man as the second person, not as the third. APD DIIN-D3 serves 
to strengthen YY¥-1) (compare ch. xi. 15 and xxxvi. 10). 


Chap. xxxvi. 1-15. THe RestoraTION AND BLESSING oF 
IsRaEL.—Ver. 1. And thou, son of man, prophesy to the moun- 
tains of Israel, and say, Mountains of Israel, hear the word of 
Jehovah: Ver. 2. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Because the 
enemy saith concerning you, Ahal the everlasting heights have 
become ours for a possession: Ver. 3. Therefore prophesy, and 
say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Because, even because they lay 
you waste, and pant for you round about, so that ye have become 
a possession to the remnant of the nations, and have come to the 
talk of the tongue and gossip of the people: Ver. 4. Therefore, 
ye mountains of Israel, hear the word of the Lord Jehovah: 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah to the mountains and hills, to the 
low places and valleys, and to the waste ruins and the forsaken 
cities, which have become a prey and derision to the remnant of 
the nations round about ; Ver. 5. Therefore thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Truly in the fire of my jealousy I have spoken against 
the remnant of the nations, and against Edom altogether, which 
have made my land a possession for themselves in all joy of 
heart, in contempt of soul, to empty it out for booty. Ver. 6. 
Therefore prophesy concerning the land of Israel, and say to the 
mountains and hills, to the low places and valleys, Thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah, Behold, in my jealousy and fury have I spoken, 
because ye have borne the disgrace of the nations. Ver. 7. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, I, I have lifted up my 
hand ; truly the nations round about you, they shall bear their 
disgrace. Ver. 8. But ye, ye mountains of Israel, shall put forth 
your branches, and bear your fruit to my people Israel; for 
they will soon come. Ver. 9. For, behold, I will deal with you, 
and turn toward you, and ye shall be tilled and sown. Ver. 10. 
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F will multiply men upon you, all the house of Israel at once ; 
and the cities shall be inhabited, and the ruins builé. Ver. 11. 
And I will multiply upon you man and beast ; they shall multiply 
_ and be fruitful: and I will make you inhabited as in your former 
time, and do more good to you than in your earlier days; and 
ye shall know that I am Jehovah. Ver. 12. I will cause men, 
my people Israel, to walk upon you; and they shall possess thee, 
and thou shalt be an inheritance to them, and make them childless 
no more. Ver. 13. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Because they 
say to you, “ Thou art a devourer of men, and hast’ made thy 
people childless ;” Ver. 14. Therefore thon shalt no more devour 
men, and no more cause thy people to stumble, is the saying of the 
Lord Jehovah. Ver. 15. And I will no more cause thee to hear 
the scofing of the nations, and the disgrace of the nations thou 
shali bear no more, and shalt no more cause thy people to stumble, 
is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. 

This prophecy is uttered concerning the land of Israel, as 
is plainly declared in ver. 6; whereas in vers. 1 and 4 the 
mountains of Israel are mentioned instead of the land, in 
antithesis to the mountains of Seir (ch. xxxv.; see the comm. 
on ch. xxxv. 12). The promise takes throughout the form of 
antithesis to the threat against Edom in ch. xxxv. Because 
Edom rejoices that the Holy Land, which has been laid waste, 
has fallen to it for a possession, therefore shall the devastated 
land be cultivated and sown again, and be inhabited by Israel 
as in the former time. The heathen nations round about shall, 
on the other hand, bear their disgrace; Edom, as we have 
already observed, being expanded, so far as the idea is con- 
cerned, into all the heathen nations surrounding Israel (vers. 
3-7). In ver. 2, 2iN0, the enemy, is mentioned in quite a 
general manner; and what has already been stated concerning 
Edom in ch. xxxv. 5 and 10, is here predicted of the enemy. 
In vers. '3 and 4 this enemy is designated as a remnant of the 
heathen nations; and it is not till ver. 5 that it is more pre- 
cisely defined by the clause, “and all Edom altogether.” The 
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p‘i3 round about (2259 "Wx, ver. 4, compared with ver. 3) are 
the heathen nations which are threatened with destruction in 
ch. xxv. and xxvi., on account of their malicious rejoicing at 
the devastation of Jerusalem and Judah. This serves to 
explain the fact that these nations are designated as O%30 NMxw, 
the rest, or remnant of the heathen nations, which presupposes 
that the judgment has fallen upon them, and that only a 
remnant of them is left, which remnant desires to take 
possession of the devastated land of Israel. The epithet 
applied to this land, nbiy nina, everlasting, i.e. primeval heights, 
points back to the nbiy niv2a of Gen. xlix. 26 and Dent. 
xxxill. 15, and is chosen for the purpose of representing the 
land as a possession secured to the people of Israel by primeval 
promises, in consequence of which the attempt of the enemy to 
seize upon this land has become a sin against the Lord God. 
The indignation at such a sin is expressed in the emotional 
character of the address.) As Ewald has aptly observed, 
“Ezekiel is seized with unusual fire, so that after the brief 
statement in ver. 2 ‘therefore’ is repeated five times, the 
charges brought against these foes forcing themselves in again 
and again, before the prophecy settles calmly upon the moun- 
tains of Israel, to which it was really intended to apply.” For 
iv'D WY’, see the comm. on ch. xiii. 10. nine is an infinitive 
Kal, formed after the analogy of the verbs n’> (cf. Ewald, 
§ 238e), from D9Y, to be waste, to devastate, as in Dan. viii. 13, 
ix. 27, xii. 11, and is not to be taken in the sense of OW, after 
Isa. xlii. 14, as Hitzig supposes. "Nw, to pant for a thing; 
here it is equivalent to snapping at anything. This is required 
by a comparison with ver. 4b, where rab MA corresponds to 
nkvA niny, and 339? to ‘in ney dy sbym. In the connection 
jv? ney, NEY signifies the lip as an organ of speech, or, more 
precisely, the words spoken ; and ji, the tongue, is personified, 
and stands for tiv why (Ps. cxl. 12), a tongue-man, i.e. a talker. 
In ver. 4 the idea expressed in “the mountains of Israel” is 
expanded into mountains, hills, lowlands, and valleys (cf. ch. 
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xxxi, 12, xxxli. 5, 6); and this periphrastic description of the 
land is more minutely defined by the additional clause, “‘ waste 
ruins and forsaken cities” NS DX in ver. 5 is the particle used 
in oaths (cf. ch. v. 11, etc.); and the perfect ‘9737 is not 
merely prophetic, but also a preterite. God has already uttered 
a threatening word concerning the nations round about in ch. 
xxv., xxvi., and xxxv.; and here He once more declares that 
they shall bear their disgrace. 83? WN is the fiery jealousy 
of wrath. nba is an Aramean form for mbp (ch. xxxv. 15). 
For wb) Oxw3, see ch. xxv. 6. In the expression FW) yn? 
122, which has been rendered in various ways, we agree with 
Gesenius and others in regarding ¥7139 as an Aramean form of 
the infinitive of W713, with the meaning to empty out, which is 
confirmed by the Syriac; for #139 cannot be a substantive, on 
account of the wn? 5 and Hitzig’s conjecture, that 125 should be 
pointed 1), and the clause rendered “to plunder its produce,” 
is precluded by the fact that the separation of the preposition 
> 1y02, by the insertion of a word between, is unexampled, to 
say nothing of the fact that ¥29 does not mean produce at all. 
The thought expressed in vers. 6 and 7 is the following: 
because Israel has hitherto borne the contempt of the heathen, 
the heathen shall now bear their own contempt. The lifting 
of the hand is a gesture employed in taking an oath, as in ch. 
xx. 6, etc. But the land of Israel is to receive a blessing. 
This blessing is described in ver. 8 in general terms, as the 
bearing of fruit by the mountains, te. by the land of Israel ; 
and its speedy commencement is.predicted. It is then depicted 
in detail in vers. 9 sqq. In the clause Ni2> 1297p ‘3, the 
Israelites are not to be regarded as the subject, as Kliefoth 
supposes, in which case their speedy return from exile would 
be announced. The ‘3 shows that this cannot be the meaning; 
for it is immediately preceded by '& “ay, which precludes 
the supposition that, when speaking of the mountains, Ezekiel 
had the inhabitants in his mind. The promised blessings are 
the subject, or the branches and fruits, which the mountains 
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are to bear. Nearly all the commentators have agreed in 
adopting this explanation of the words, after the analogy of 
Isa. lvi. 1. With the "3 in ver. 9 the carrying ont of the 
blessing promised is appended in the form of a reason assigned 
for the general promise. The mountains shall be cultivated, 
the men upon them, viz. all Israel, multiplied, the desolated 
cities rebuilt, so that Israel shall dwell in the land as in the 
former time, and be fruitful and blessed. This promise was no 
doubt fulfilled in certain weak beginnings after the return of a 
portion of the people under Zerubbabel and Ezra; but the 
multiplying and blessing, experienced by those who returned 
from Babylon, did not take place till long after the salvation 
promised here, and more especially in vers. 12—15. According 
to ver. 12, the land is to become the inheritance of the people 
Israel, and will no more make the Israelites childless, or (accord- 
ing to ver. 14) cause them to stumble; and the people are no 
more to bear the contempt of the heathen. But that portion 
of the nation which returned from exile not only continued 
under the rule of the heathen, but had also in various ways to 
bear the contempt of the heathen still; and eventually, because 
Israel not only stumbled, but fell very low through the rejection 
of its Saviour, it was scattered again out of the land among the 
heathen, and the land was utterly wasted ... until this day. 
In ver. 12 the masculine suffix attached to TW refers to 
the land regarded as 77, which is also the subject to nT and 
qpin. It is not till vers. 13, 14, where the idea of the land 
becomes so prominent, that the feminine is used. poy, to 
make them (the Israelites) childless, or bereaved, is explained 
in vers. 13, 14 by DN nok, devouring men. That the land 
devours its inhabitants, is what the spies say of the land of 
Canaan in Num. xiii. 82; and in 2 Kings ii. 19 it is affirmed 
of the district of Jericho that it causes nopvin, i.e. miscarriages, 
on account of its bad water. The latter passage does not come 
into consideration ; but the former (Num. xiii. 32) probably 


does, and Ezekiel evidently refers to this. For there is no 
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doubt whatever that he explains or expands 023¥ by O78 nbpk, 
Although, for example, the charge that the land devours men 
is brought against it by the enemies or adversaries of Israel 
(D2? ox, they say to you), the truth of the charge is admitted, 
since it is said that the land shall henceforth no more devour 
men, though without a repetition of the 52¥, But the sense in 
which Ezekiel affirms of the land that it had been DIX nba, 
and was henceforth to be so no more, is determined by xb Ww 
a) ‘Svan, thon wilt no more cause thy people to stumble, which 
is added in ver. 146 in the place of M7 3ya npawip in ver, 14a. 
Hence the land became a devourer of men by the fact that it 
caused its people to stumble, é.e. entangled them in sins (the 
Keri bavin for ‘byion is a bad conjecture, the incorrectness of 
which is placed beyond all doubt by the ‘iy *wm-N> of ver. 15). 
Consequently we cannot understand the “ devouring of men,” 
after Num. xiii. 32, as signifying that, on account of its situa- 
tion and fruitfulness, the land is an apple of discord, for the 
possession of which the nations strive with one another, so that 
the inhabitants are destroyed, or at all events we must not 
~ restrict the meaning to this; and still less can we agree with 
Ewald and Hitzig in thinking of the restless hurrying and 
driving by which individual men were of necessity rapidly 
swept away. If the sweeping away of the population is con- 
nected with the stumbling, the people are devoured by the 
consequences of their sins, i.e. by penal judgments, unfruitful- 
ness, pestilence, and war, with which God threatened Israel for 
its apostasy from Him. These judgments had depopulated the 
land; and this fact was attributed by the heathen in their own 
way to the land, and thrown in the teeth of the Israelites as a 
disgrace. The Lord will henceforth remove this charge, and 
take away from the heathen all occasion to despise His people, 
namely, by bestowing upon His land and people the blessing 
which He promised in the law to those who kept His com- 
mandments. But this can only be done by His removing the 
occasion to stumble or sin, i.¢., according to vers. 25 sqq. (coms 
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pared with ch. xi. 18 sqq.), by His cleansing His people from 
all uncleannesses and idols, and giving them a new heart and a 
new spirit. The Keri 7" in vers. 13, 14, and 15 is a needless 
alteration of the Chetid J'13.—In ver. 15 this promise is rounded 
off and concluded by another summing up of the principal 
thoughts. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 16-38. THE SALVATION OF ISRAEL FOUNDED . 
UPON ITS SANCTIFICATION. 


Because Israel has defiled its land by its sins, God has 
scattered the people among the heathen; but because they also 
profaned His name among the heathen, He will exercise forbear- 
ance for the sake of His holy name (vers. 16-21), will gather 
Israel out of the lands, cleanse it from its sins, and sanctify it 
by the communication of His Spirit, so that it will walk in His 
ways (vers. 22-28), and will so bless and multiply it, that both 
the nations around and Israel itself will know that He is the 
Lord (vers. 29-38).—This promise is shown by the introduc- 
tory formula in ver. 16 and by the contents to be an independent 
word of God; but it is substantially connected in the closest 
manner with the preceding word of God, showing, on the one 
hand, the motive which prompted God to restore and bless His 
people; and, on the other hand, the means by which He would 
permanently establish the salvation predicted in ch. xxxiv. and 
ch. xxxvi. 1-15.—The kernel of this promise is formed by 
vers. 25-28, for which the way is prepared in vers. 17-24, 
whilst the further extension is contained in vers. 29-38. 

Vers. 16-21. The Lord will extend His forbearance, for the 
sake of His holy name, to the people who have been rejected 
on account of their sins.—Ver. 16. And the word of Jehovah 
came to me, saying, Ver. 17. Son of man, the house of Israel 
dwelt in its land, and dejiled it with its way and its doings ; like 
the uncleanness of the unclean woman, was its way before me 
Ver. 18. Then I poured out my fury upon them on account of 
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the blood which they had shed in the land, and because they had 
defiled it through their idols, Ver. 19. And scattered them among 
the nations, and they were dispersed in the lands; according to 
ther way and their doings I judge them. Ver. 20. And they 
came to the nations whither they eame, and profaned my holy 
name, for men said of them, “ These are Jehovah's people, and 
they have come out of His land.” Ver. 21. And so 1 had 
pity upon my holy name, which the house of Israel profaned 
among the nations whither they came.—The address commences 
with a description of the reasons why God had thrust ont 
His people among the heathen, namely, on account of their 
sins and idolatrous abominations, by which the Israelites 
had defiled the land (cf. Lev. xviii. 28 and Num. xxxv. 34). 
Their conduct resembled the most offensive uncleanness, namely, 
the uncleanness of a woman in her menstruation (Lev. xv. 19), 
to which the moral depravity of the people had already been 
compared in Isa. Ixiv. 5.—In ver. 18 the consequence of the 
defiling of the land by the people is introduced with the ex- 
pression 72U8), In ver. 17, 3890") is the continuation of the 
participle 0°2¥; and the participle is expressive of the condition 
in the past, as we may see from the words 3) 78¥81, The 
simile in ver. 178 is an explanatory, circumstantial clause. 
For ver. 18, compare ch. vii. 8, and for °” 037 5y, ch. xxii. 
3, 6. The last clause, “and through their idols they have 
defiled it,” is loosely appended; but it really contains a 
second reason for the pouring out of the wrath of God 
upon the people. For ver. 19, compare ch. xxii. 15, i234 in 
ver. 20 refers to Sewn ; but there is no necessity to read 
wW3" on that account. It is perfectly arbitrary to supply the 
subject proposed by Kliefoth, viz. “the report of what had 
happened to Israel” came to the heathen, which is quite 
foreign to the connection ; for it was not the report concerning 
Israel, but Israel itself, which came to the heathen, and 
profaned the sacred name of God. This is not only plainly 
expressed in ver. 218, but has been already stated in ver. 20. 
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The fact that the words of the heathen, by which the name of 
God was profaned, are quoted here, does not prove that it is 
the heathen nations who are to be regarded as those who pro- 
faned the name of God, as Kliefoth imagines. The words, 
“these are Jehovah’s people, and have come out of His 
(Jehovah’s) land,” could only contain a profanation of the 
holy name of God, if their coming out was regarded as in- 
voluntary, i.e. as an exile enforced by the power of the heathen ; 
or, on the other hand, if the Israelites themselves had denied 
the holiness of the people of God through their behaviour 
among the heathen. Most of the commentators have decided 
in favour of the former view. Vatablus, for example, gives 
this explanation: “if their God whom they preach had been 
omnipotent, He would not have allowed them to be expelled 
from His land.” And we must decide in favour of this exposi- 
tion, not only because of the parallel passages, such as Num. 
xiv. 16 and Jer. xxxiii. 24, which support this view ; but chiefly 
on account of the verses which follow, according to which the 
sanctification of the name of God among the nations consists 
in the fact that God gathers Israel out of its dispersion among 
the nations, and leads them back into His own land (vid. vers. 
23 and 24). Consequently the profanation of His name can 
only have consisted in the fact that Israel was carried away out 
of its own land, and scattered in the heathen lands. Fr, since 
the heathen acknowledged only national gods, and regarded 
Jehovah as nothing more than such a national god of Israel, 
they did not look upon the destruction of the kingdom of Judah 
and the carrying away of the people as a judgment of the 
almighty and holy God upon His people, but concluded that 
that catastrophe was a sign of the inability of Jehovah to defend 
His land and save His people. The only way in which God | 
could destroy this delusion was by manifesting Himself to the 
heathen as the almighty God and Lord of the whole world 
through the redemption and glorification of His people. Sinn) 
p ovPy: so I had pity, compassion upon my holy name. The 
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preterite is prophetic, inasmuch as the compassion consists in 
the gathering of Israel ont of the nations, which is announced 
in vers. 22 sqq. as still in the future. The rendering, “I 
spared (them) for my holy name’s sake” (LX X., Havernick), 
is false; for bon is construed with by, governing the person or 
the thing toward which the compassion is shown (vid. ch. xvi. 5 
and 2 Chron. xxxvi. 15, 17). 

Vers. 22-28. For His holy name’s sake the Lord will bring 
Israel back from its dispersion into His own land, purify it 
from its sins, and sanctify it by His Spirit to be His own 
people.—Ver. 22. Therefore say to the house of Israel, Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, I do tt not for your sakes, O house of 
Israel, but for my holy name's sake, which ye have profaned 
among the nations whither ye have come. Ver. 23. I will 
sanctify my great name, which is profaned among the nations, 
which ye have profaned in the midst of them, so that the nations 
shall know that I am Jehovah, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah, 
when I prove myself holy upon you before their eyes. Ver. 24. 
I will take you out of the nations, and gather you out of all 
lands, and bring you into your land, Ver. 25. And will sprinkle 
clean water upon you, that ye may become clean ; from all your 
uncleannesses and from all your idols will I cleanse you, Ver. 26. 
And I will give you a new heart, and give a new spirit within 
you; I will take the heart of stone out of your flesh, and give 
you a heart of flesh, Ver. 27. I will put my Spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and keep my rights, 
and do them. Ver. 28. And ye shall dwell in the land which 
TI have given to your fathers, and shall become my people, and 
I will be your God.— These verses show in what way the 
Lord will have compassion upon His holy name, and how 
He will put an end to the scoffing thereat, and vindicate 
His honour in the sight of the heathen. “ Not for your 
sake,” i.e. not because you have any claim to deliverance 
on account of your behaviour (cf. Isa. xlviii. 11 and Deut. 
ix, 6), but for my holy name’s sake, i.e. to manifest as holy © 
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the name which has been profaned among the heathen, I do 
it, namely, what follows from ver. 23 onwards. The Lord 
will sanctify His name, i.e. show it to be holy by proving Him- 
self to be holy upon Israel. WP is not equivalent to glorify, 
although the holiness of God involves the idea of glory. 
Sanctifying is the removing or expunging of the blots and 
blemishes which adhere to anything. The giving up of His 
people was regarded by the heathen as a sign of the weakness 
of Jehovah. This blot through which His omnipotence and 
glory were dishonoured, God would remove by gathering Israel 
out of the heathen, and glorifying it. Instead of poy), the 
ancient versions have rendered DIN yD, This reading is also 
found in many of the codices and the earliest editions, and is 
confirmed by the great Masora, and also commended by the 
parallel passages, ch. xx. 41 and xxviii. 25, so that it no doubt 
deserves the preference, although n2xy can also be justified. 
For inasmuch as Israelites had despaired in the midst of their 
wretchedness through unbelief, it was necessary that Jehovah 
should sanctify His great name in their sight as well. The 
great name of Jehovah is His almighty exaltation above all 
gods (cf. Mal.i. 11,12). The first thing that Jehovah does 
for the sanctification of His name is to bring back Israel from 
its dispersion into its own land (ver. 24, compare ch. xi. 17 
and xx. 41, 42); and then follows the purifying of Israel from 
its sins, The figurative expression, “to sprinkle with clean 
water,” is taken from the lustrations prescribed by the law, 
more particularly the purifying from defilement from the dead 
by sprinkling with the water prepared from the ashes of a red 
heifer (Num. xix. 17-19; compare Ps. li. 9). Cleansing from . 
sins, which corresponds to justification, and ‘is not to be con- 
founded with sanctification (Schmieder), is followed by renewal 
with the Holy Spirit, which takes away the old heart of stone 
and puts within a new heart of flesh, so that the man can fulfil 
the commandments of God, and walk in newness of life (vers. 
26-28 ; compare ch. xi. 18_20, where this promise has already 
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occurred, and the necessary remarks concerning its fulfilment 
have been made).—With regard to the construction nx nby 
‘NW, to make or effect your walking, compare Ewald, 
§ 3370. : 

Vers. 29-38. The Lord will richly bless, multiply, and glorify 
His people, when thus renewed and sanctified.—Ver. 29. And 
Iwill save you from all your uncleannesses, and will call the corn, 
and multiply it, and no more bring famine upon you; Ver. 30. 
But I will multiply the fruit of the tree and the produce of the 
field, so that ye will no more bear the reproach of famine among 
the nations. Ver. 31. But ye will remember your evil ways, 
and your deeds which were not good, and will loathe yourselves 
on account of your iniquities and your abominations. Ver. 32. 
Not for your sake do I this, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah, 
be this known to you; be ye ashamed and blush for your ways, 
O house of Israel! Ver. 33. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, In 
the day when I shall cleanse you from all your iniquities, I will 
make the cities inhabited, and the ruins shall be built, Ver. 34. 
And the devastated land shall be tilled instead of being a desert 
before the eyes of every one who passed by. Ver. 35. And men 
will say, This land, which was laid waste, has become like the 
garden of Eden, and the desolate and ruined cities are fortified 
and inhabited. Ver. 36. And the nations, which have been left 
round about you, shall know that I Jehovah build up that which 
is destroyed, and plant that which is laid waste. I, Jehovah, 
have said it, and doit. Ver. 37. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
I will still let myself be sought by the house of Israel in this, 
to doit for them; I will multiply them, like a flock, in men ; 
Ver. 38. Like a flock of holy sacrifices, like the flock of Jeru- 
salem on its feast-days, so shall the desolate cities be full of flocks 
of men; and they shall know that I am Jehovah.—The words 
‘wn ‘nyyin, T help or save you from all your uncleannesses, cannot 
be understood as relating to their purification from the former 
uncleannesses ; for they have already been cleansed from these, 
according to ver. 25. The nixv can only be such defilements 
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as are still possible even after the renewing of the people; and 
ywin, to help, means to guard them against any further recur- 
rence of such defilements (cf. ch. xxxvii. 23), and not to deliver 
them from the consequences of their former pollutions. But if 
God preserves His people from these, there is no longer any 
occasion for a fresh suspension of judgments over them, and 
God can bestow His blessing upon the sanctified nation without 
reserve. It is in this way that the further promises are ap- 
pended ; and, first of all, in vers. 295 and 30, a promise that 
He will bless them with an abundant crop of fruits, both of the 
orchard and the field. “I call to the corn,” i.e. I cause it to come 
or grow, so that famine will occur no more (for the fact, com- 
pare ch. xxxiv. 29). In consequence of this blessing, Israel 
will blush with shame at the thought of its former sins, and 
will loathe itself for those abominations (ver. 31) ; compare ch. 
xx. 43, where the same thought has already occurred. To this, 
after repeating what has been said before in ver. 22, namely, 
that God is not doing all this for the sake of the Israelites 
themselves, the prophet appends the admonition to be ashamed 
of their conduct, z.¢. to repent, which is so far inserted appro- 
priately in the promise, that the promise itself is meant to entice 
Israel to repent and return to God. Then, secondly, in two 
strophes introduced with '* 8 43, the promise is still further 
expanded. In vers. 33-36, the prophet shows how the de- 
vastated land is to be restored and rebuilt, and to become a 
paradise; and in vers. 37 and 38, how the people are to be 
blessed through a large increase in their numbers. Both of 
these strophes are simply a further elaboration of the promise 
contained in vers. 9-12. 2¥4N, causative of 2v*, to cause to 
be inhabited, to populate, as in Isa. liv. 3. naiy-b3 ry, as in 
ch. v. 14. The subject to 128) in ver. 35 is, “those who 
pass by.” For the comparison to the garden of Eden, see 
ch, xxxi. 9. MiW¥2 is a circumstantial word belonging to 
‘av; they shall be inhabited as fortified cities, that is to say, 
shall afford to their inhabitants the security of fortresses, from 
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which there is no fear of their being expelled. In ver. 36 the 
expression, “the heathen nations which shall be left round 
about you,” presupposes that at the time of Israel’s redemption 
the judgment will have fallen upon the heathen (compare 
ch. xxx. 3 with ch. xxix. 21), so that only a remnant of them 
will be still in existence; and this remnant will recognise the 
work of Jehovah in the restoration of Israel. This recognition, 
however, does not involve the conversion of the heathen to 
Jehovah, but is simply preparatory to it. For the fact itself, 
compare ch. xvii. 24. W771i, to let oneself be asked or entreated, 
as in ch. xiv. 3. nt, with regard to this, is explained by 
ond nivyd, What God will do follows in "1 naw. God will 
multiply His people to such an extent, that they will resemble 
the flock of lambs, sheep, and goats brought to Jerusalem to 
sacrifice upon the feast days. Compare 2 Chron. xxxv. 7, 
where Josiah is said to have given to the people thirty thousand 
lambs and goats for the feast of the passover. DIN jN¥2 does 
not mean, like a flock of men. O18 cannot be a genitive 
dependent upon jX¥, on account of the article in jN¥2, but 
belongs to 7378, either as a supplementary apposition to BniKx, 
or as a second object, so that [218 would be construed with a 
double accusative, after the analogy of verbs of plenty, to 
multiply them in men. Kliefoth’s rendering, “1 will multiply 
them, so that they shall be the flock of men” (of mankind), is 
grammatically untenable. 2°v1P INS, a flock of holy beasts, 2.e. 
of sacrificial lambs. The flock of Jerusalem is the flock 
brought to Jerusalem at the yearly feasts, when the male 
population of the land came to the sanctuary (Deut. xvi. 16): 
So shall the desolate cities be filled again with flocks of men 
(compare Mic. ii. 12). 
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CHAP. XXXVII. RESURRECTION OF ISRAEL AND REUNION Ag 
ONE NATION. 


This chapter contains two revelations from God (vers. 1-14 
and vers. 15-28). In the first, the prophet is shown in a vision 
the resurrection of Israel to a new life. In the second, he is 
commanded to exhibit, by means of a symbolical act, the reunion 
of the divided kingdoms into a single nation under one king. 
Both of these he is to announce to the children of Israel. The 
substantial connection between these two prophecies will be 
seen from the exposition. 


Vers. 1-14. Resurrection of Israel to new Life. 


Ver. 1. There came upon me the hand of Jehovah, and Jehovah 
led me out in the spirit, and set me down in the midst of the 
valley ; this was full of bones. Ver. 2. And He led me past 
them round about; and, behold, there were very many on the 
surface of the valley, and, behold, they were very dry. Ver. 3. 
And He said to me, Son of man, will these bones come to life? 
and I said, Lord, Jehovah, thou knowest. Ver. 4. Then He said 
to me, Prophesy over these bones, and say to them, Ye dry bones, 
hear ye the word of Jehovah. Ver. 5. Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah to these bones, Behold, I bring breath into you, that ye 
may come to life. Ver. 6. I will create sinews upon you, and 
cause flesh to grow upon you, and cover you with skin, and bring 
breath into you, so that ye shall live and know that I am Jehovah. 
Ver. 7. And I prophesied as I was commanded 3 and there was 
a notse as I prophesied, and behold a rumbling, and the bones 
came together, bone to bone. Ver. 8. And I saw, and behold 
sinews came over them, and flesh grew, and skin drew over it 
above; but there was no breath in them. Ver. 9. Then He said 
to me, Prophesy to the breath, prophesy, son of man, and say to 
the breath, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Come from the four 
winds, thou breath, and blow upon these slain, that they may 
come to life. Ver. 10. And I prophesied as I was commanded; 
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then the breath came into them, and they came to life, and stood 
upon their feet, a very, very great army. Ver. 11. And He said 
to me, Son of man, these bones are the whole house of Israel ; 
behold, they say, our bones ave dried, and our hope has perished ; 
we are destroyed! Ver. 12. Therefore prophesy, and say to 
them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I will open your 
graves, and cause you to come out of your graves, my people, and 
bring you into the land of Israel. Ver. 13. And ye shail know 
that I am Jehovah, when I open your graves, and cause you to 
come out of your graves, my people. Ver.14. And I will put my 
Spirit into you, and will place you in your land, and ye shall know 
that I, Jehovah, have spoken and do it, is the saying of Jehovah. 
—This revelation divides itself into two sections. Vers. 1-10 
contain the vision, and vers. 11-14 give the interpretation. 
There are no particular difficulties in the description of the 
‘vision, so far as the meaning of the words is concerned. By a 
supernatural intervention on the part of God, Ezekiel is taken 
from his own home in a state of spiritual ecstasy into a valley 
which was full of dead men’s bones. For the expression nn 
‘aN by, see the comm. on ch.i. 3. In the second clause of 
ver. 1 Hii is the subject, and is not to be taken as a genitive in 
connection with M2, as it has been by the Vulgate and Hitzig 
in opposition to the accents. M72 stands for DYN ma (ch. 
xi. 24), and DNDN is omitted simply because Tin follows imme- 
diately afterwards. M20, to set down, here and ch. xl. 2; 
whereas in other cases the form M20 is usually employed in 
this sense. The article prefixed to 7YP29 appears to point back 
to ch. iii, 22, to the valley where Ezekiel received the first 
revelation concerning the fate of Jerusalem and its inhabitants. 
That O%D¥Y are dead men’s bones is evident from what follows. 
piey T2y7, not “ He led me over them round about,” but past 
them, in order that Ezekiel might have a clear view of them, 
and see whether it were possible for them to come to life again. 
They were lying upon the surface of the valley, z.e. not under, 
but upon the ground, and not piled up in a heap, but scattered 
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over the valley, and they were very dry. The question asked 
by God, whether these bones could live, or come to life again, 
prepares the way for the miracle; and Ezekiel’s answer, “ Lord, 
Thou knowest” (cf. Rev. vii. 14), implies that, according to 
human judgment, it was inconceivable that they could come to 
life any more, and nothing but the omnipotence of God could 
effect this——After this introduction there follows in vers. 4 sqq. 
the miracle of the raising to life of these very dry bones, 
accomplished through the medium of the word of God, which 
the prophet addresses to them, to show to the people that the 
power to realize itself is inherent in the word of Jehovah pro- 
claimed by Ezekiel; in other words, that Jehovah possesses the 
power to accomplish whatever He promises to His people. 
The word in ver. 5, “ Behold, I bring breath into yon, that ye 
may come to life,” announces in general terms the raising of 
them to life, whilst the process itself is more minutely described 
in ver. 6. God will put on them (clothe them with) sinews, 
flesh, and skin, and then put ™ in them. 1 is the animating 
spirit or breath =O" 0 (Gen. vi. 17, vii. 17). O72, da. 
Aey. in Syriac inerustare, obducere. When Ezekiel prophesied 
there arose or followed a sound (iP), and then a shaking (4), 
and the bones approached one another, every bone to its own 
bone. Different explanations have been given of the words Sip 
and tin. Sip signifies a sound or voice, and WY a trembling, 
an earthquake, and also a rumbling or a loud noise (compare 
ch. iii. 12 and Isa. ix. 4). The relation between the two words 
as they stand here is certainly not that the sound (ip) passes 
at once into a loud noise, or is continued in that form; whilst 
wy) denotes the rattling or rustling of bones in motion. The 
fact that the moving of the bones toward one another is repre- 
sented by 3372M) (with Vav consec.), as the sequel to WY}, is 
decisive against this. Yet we cannot agree with Kliefoth, that 
by Sip we are to understand the trumpet-blast, or voice of God, 
that wakes the dead from their graves, according to those 
passages of the New Testament which treat of the resurrection, 
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explanation is precluded, not only by the philological difficulty 
that Sip. without any further definition does not signify either 
the blast of a trumpet or the voice of God, but also by the 
circumstance that the Sip is the result of the prophesying of 
Ezekiel; and we cannot suppose that God wonld make His 
almighty call dependent upon a prophet’s prophesying. And 
even in the case of 3", the reference to ch. xxxviii. 19 does 
not prove that the word must mean earthquake in this passage 
also, since Ezekiel uses the word in a different sense in ch. 
xii. 18 and iii. 12. We therefore take Sip in the general sense 
of a loud noise, and WM in the sense of shaking (se. of the 
bones), which was occasioned by the loud noise, and prodnced, 
or was followed by, the movement of the bones to approach 
one another. The coming together of the bones was followed 
by their being clothed with sinews, flesh, and skin; but there 
was not yet any breath in them (ver. 8). To give them this 
the prophet is to prophesy again, and that to the breath, that it 
come from the four winds or quarters of the world and breathe 
into these slain (ver. 9). Then, when he prophesied, the breath 
came into them, so that they received life, and stood upright 
upon their feet. In vers. 9 and 10 1% is rendered by some 
“wind,” by others “spirit;” but neither of these is in con- 
formity with what precedes it. 1 does not mean anything 
else than the breath of life, which has indeed a substratum in 
the wind, perceptible to the senses, but is not identical with it. 
The wind itself brings no life into dead bodies. If, therefore, 
the dead bodies become living, receive life through the blowing 
of the ™ into them, what enters into them by the blowing 
cannot be a symbol of the breath of life, but must be the breath 
of life itself —namely, that divine breath of life which pervades 
all nature, giving and sustaining the life of all creatures (cf. 
Ps. civ. 29, 30). The expression °37972 ‘NB points back to 
Gen. ii. 7. The representation of the bringing of the dead 
bones to life in two acts may also be explained from the fact 
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that it is based upon the history of the creation of man in 
Gen. ii., as Theodoret! has observed, and serves plainly to 
depict the creative revivification here, like the first creation 
there, as a work of the almighty God. For a correct under- 
standing of the vision, it is also necessary to observe that in 
ver. 9 the dead bones, clothed with sinews, flesh, and skin, are 
called 0°74, slain, killed, and not merely dead. It is apparent 
at once from this that our vision is not intended to symbolize 
the resurrection of all the dead, but simply the raising up of 
the nation of Israel, which has been slain. This is borne out 
by the explanation of the vision which God gives to the prophet 
in vers. 11-14, and directs him to repeat to the people. The 
dead bones are the “whole house of Israel” that has been 
given up to death; in other words, Judah and Ephraim. 
“‘ These bones” in ver. 11 are the same as in vers. 3 and 5, and 
not the bodies brought to life in ver. 10; though Hitzig main- 
tains that they are the latter, and then draws the erroneous 
conclusion that vers. 11-14 do not interpret the vision of the 
first ten verses, but that the bones in the valley are simply 
explained in these verses as signifying the dead of Israel. It 
is true that the further explanation in ver. 12 sqq. of what is 
described in vers. 5-10 as happening to the dead bones is not 
given in the form of an exposition of the separate details of 
that occurrence, but is summed up in the announcement that 
God will open their graves, bring them out of their graves, and 
transport them to their own land. But it does not follow from 
this that the announcement is merely an application of the 
vision to the restoration of Israe] to new life, and therefore that 
something different is represented from what is announced in 
vers. 12-14. Such a view is at variance with the words, 
“these bones are the whole house of Israel.” Even if these 
words are not to be taken so literally as that we are to under- 


' “ For as the body of our forefather Adam was first moulded, and then 
the soul was thus breathed into it; so here also bath combined in fitting 
harmony.”—THEODORET. 
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stand that the prophet was shown in the vision the bones of the 
slain and deceased Israelites, but simply mean: these dead bones 
represent the house of Israel, depict the nation of Israel in its 
state of death,—they express so much in the clearest terms 
concerning the relation in which the explanation in vers. 12-14 
stands to the visionary occurrence in vers. 4-10, namely, that 
God has shown to Ezekiel in the vision what He commands 
him to announce concerning Israel in vers. 12-14; in other 
words, that the bringing of the dead bones to life shown to 
him in the vision was intended to place visibly before him the 
raising of the whole nation of Israel to new life out of the 
death into which it had fallen. This is obvious enough from 
the words: these bones are the whole honse of Israel. n’a-23 
NW points forward to the reunion of the tribes of Israel that 
are severed into two nations, as foretold in vers. 15sqq. It is 
they who speak in ver. 116. The subject to DON is neither 
the bones nor the dead of Israel (Hitzig), but the 92" naa 
already named, which is also addressed in ver. 12. All Israel 
says: our bones are dried, ¢.e. our vital force is gone. The bones | 
are the seat of the vital force, as in Ps. xxxii. 3; and W2', to 
dry up, applied to the marrow, or vital sap of the bones, is 
substantially the same as na in the psalm (c.). Our hope 
has perished (cf. ch. xix. 5). pn is here the hope of rising 
into a nation once more. wp wi2): literally, we are cut off for 
ourselves, sc. from the sphere of the living (cf. Lam. iii. 54; 
Isa. liii. 8), equivalent to “it is all over with us.” 

To the people speaking thus, Ezekiel is to announce that the 
Lord will open their graves, bring them out of them, put His 
breath of life into them, and lead them into their own land. 
If we observe the relation in which vers. 12 and 13 stand to 
ver. 14, namely, that the two halves of the 14th verse are 
parallel to the two verses 12 and 13, the clanse "*38°3 DRY 
in' ver. 145 to the similar clause in ver. 13, there can be no 
doubt that the contents of ver. 14a also correspond to those of 
ver. 12—that is to say, that the words, “I put my breath 
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(Spirit) into you, that ye may live, and place you in your own 
land” (bring you to rest therein), affirm essentially the same as 
the words, “I bring you out of your graves, and lead you into 
the land of Israel ;” with this simple difference, that the bringing 
out of the graves is explained and rendered more emphatic by 
the more definite idea of causing them to live throngh the 
breath or Spirit of God put into them, and the 8°31) by 11, the 
leading into the land by the transporting and bringing them to 
rest therein. Consequently we are not to understand by ‘nn 
p33 N either a divine act differing from the raising of the 
dead to life, or the communication of the Holy Spirit as dis- 
tinguished from the imparting of the breath of life. ‘I, the 
Spirit of Jehovah, is identical with the 9, which comes, 
according to vers. 9 and 10, into the bones of the dead when 
clothed with sinews, flesh, and skin, i.e. is breathed into them. 
This spirit or breath of life is the creative principle both of the 
physical and of the ethical or spiritual life. Consequently 
there are not three things announced in these verses, but only 
two: (1) The raising to life from a state of death, by bringing 
out of the graves, and communicating the divine Spirit of life; 
(2) the leading back to their own land to rest quietly therein. 
When, therefore, Kliefoth explains these verses as signifying that 
for the consolation of Israel, which is mourning hopelessly in its 
existing state of death, “God directs the prophet to say—(1) . 
That at some future time it will experience a resurrection in 
the literal sense, that its graves will be opened, and that all its 
dead, those deceased with those still alive, will be raised up out 
of their graves; (2) that God will place them in their own 
land; and (8) that when He has so placed them in their land, 
He will put His Spirit within them that they may live: in the 
first point the idea of the future resurrection, both of those 
deceased and of those still living, is interpolated into the text; 
and in the third point, placing them in their land before they 
are brought to life by the Spirit of God, would be at variance 
with the text, according to which the giving of the Spirit 
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precedes the removal to their own land. The repetition of ‘DY 
in vers. 12 and 13 is also worthy of notice: you who are my 
people, which bases the comforting promise upon the fact that 
Israel is the people of Jehovah. 

If, therefore, our vision does not set forth the resurrection of 
the dead in general, but simply the raising to life of the nation 
of Israel which is given up to death, it is only right that, in 
order still further to establish this view, we should briefly 
examine the other explanations that have been given.—The 
Fathers and most of the orthodox commentators, both of 
ancient and modern times, have found in vers. 1-10 a locus 
classicus for the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and 
that quite correctly. But their views differ widely as to the 
strict meaning and design of the vision itself ; inasmuch as some 
regard the vision as a direct and immediate prophecy of the 
general resurrection of the dead at the last day, whilst others 
take the raising of the dead to life shown to the prophet in the 
vision to be merely a fignre or type of the waking up to new 
life of the Israel which is now dead in its captivity. The first 
view is mentioned by Jerome; but in later times it has been 
more especially defended by Calov, and last of all most decidedly 
by Kliefoth. Yet the supporters of this view acknowledge that 
vers. 11-14 predict the raising to life of the nation of Israel. 
The question arises, therefore, how this prediction is to be 
brought into harmony with such an explanation of the vision. 
The persons noticed by Jerome, who supported the view that 
in vers. 4-10 it is the general resurrection that is spoken of, 
sought to remove the difficulties to which this explanation is 
exposed, by taking the words, “ these bones are the whole house 
of Israel,” as referring to the resurrection of the saints, and 
connecting them with the first resurrection in Rev. xx. 5, and 
by interpreting the leading of Israel back to their own land 
as equivalent to the inheriting of the earth mentioned in Matt. 
v. 5. Calov, on the other hand, gives the following explanation 
of the relation in which vers. 11-14 stand to vers. 1-10: “In 
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this striking vision there was shown by the Lord to the prophet 
the resurrection of the dead ; but the occasion, the cause, and the 
scope of this vision were the resurrection of the Israelitish people, 
not so much into its earlier political form, as for the restoration 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and the establishment of the 
worship of God, both of which were indeed restored in the time 
of Zerubbabel, but were first brought to perfection at the 
coming of Jesus Christ.” He also assumes that the raising of 
the dead is represented in the vision, “because God would 
have this representation exhibited for a figure and consirmation 
of the restitution of the people.’ And lastly, according to 
Kliefoth, vers. 11-14 do not furnish a literal exposition of the 
vision, but simply make an application of it to the bringing of 
Israel to life—We cannot regard either of these views as 
correct, because neither of them does justice to the words of 
the text. The idea of the Fathers, that vers. 11-14 treat of 
the resurrection of the saints (believers), cannot be reconciled 
either with the words or with the context of our prophecy, 
and has evidently originated in perplexity. And the assump- 
tion of Calov and Kliefoth, that vers. 11-14 contain simply an 
application of the general resurrection of the dead exhibited in 
vers. 1-10 to the resurrection of Israel, by no means exhausts 
the meaning of the words, “these bones are the whole house af 
Israel,” as we have already observed in our remarks on ver. 11. 
Moreover, in the vision itself there are certain features to be 
found which do not apply to the general resurrection of the 
dead. In proof of this, we will not lay any stress upon the 
circumstance that Ezekiel sees the resurrection of the dead 
within certain limits; that it is only the dead men’s bones 
lying abont in one particular valley, and not the dead of the 
whole earth, though a very great army, that he sees come to 
life again; but, on the other hand, we must press the fact that 
in ver. 9 those who are to be raised to life are called nw, a 
word which does not signify the dead of all kinds, but simply 
those who have been slain, or have perished by the sword, by 
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famine, or by other violent deaths, and which indisputably 
proves that Ezekiel was not shown the resurrection of all the 
dead, but simply the raising to life of Israel, which had been 
swept away by a violent death. Kliefoth would account for 
this restriction from the purpose for which the vision was shown 
to the prophet. Because the design of the vision was to com- 
fort Israel concerning the wretchedness of its existing condition, 
and that wretchedness consisted for the most part in the fact 
that the greater portion of Israel had perished by sword, famine, 
and pestilence, he was shown the resurrection of the dead 
generally and universally, as it would take place not in the case 
of the Israelites alone, but in that of all the dead, though here 
confined within the limits of one particular field of dead; and 
stress is laid upon the circumstance that the dead which Ezekiel 
saw raised to life instar omnium, were such as had met with a 
violent death. This explanation would be admissible, if only 
it had been indicated or expressed in any way whatever, that 
the bones of the dead which Ezekiel saw lying about in the 
yp2 represented all the dead of the whole earth, But we find 
no such indication; and because in the whole vision there is 
not a single feature contained which would warrant any such 
generalization of the field of the dead which Ezekiel saw, we 
are constrained to affirm that the dead men’s bones seen by 
Ezekiel in the valley represent the whole house of Israel alone,’ 
and not the deceased and slain of all mankind; and that the 
vision does not set forth the resurrection of all the dead, but 
only the raising to life of the nation of Israel which had been 
given up to death. 

Consequently we can only regard the figurative view of the 
vision as the correct one, though this also has been adopted in 
very different ways. When Jerome says that Ezekiel “is pro- 
phesying of the restoration of Israel through the parable of the 
resurrection,” and in order to defend himself from the charge 
of denying the dogma of the resurrection of the dead, adds 
that “the similitude of a resurrection would never have been 
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employed to exhibit the restoration of the Tsraelitish people, if 
that resurrection had been a delusion, and it had not been 
believed that it would really take place; because no one con- 
firms uncertain things by means of things which have no 
existence ;’—Havernick very justly replies, that the resurrection 
of the dead is not to be so absolutely regarded as a dogma 
already completed and defined, or as one universally known 
and having its roots in the national belief; thongh Hiavernick 
is wrong in affirming in support of this that the despair of 
the people described in ver. 11 plainly shows that so general a 
belief cannot possibly be presupposed. For we find just the 
same despair at times when faith in the resurrection of the 
dead was a universally accepted dogma. The principal error 
connected with this view is the assumption that the vision was 
merely a parable formed by Ezekiel in accordance with the 
dogma of the resurrection of the dead. If, on the contrary, 
the vision was a spiritual intuition produced by God in the 
soul of the prophet, it might set forth the resurrection of the 
dead, even if the belief in this dogma had no existence as yet 
in the consciousness of the people, or at all events was not yeta 
living faith; and God might have shown to the prophet the 
raising of Israel to life under this figure, for the purpose of 
awakening this belief in Israel.’ In that case, however, the 
vision was not merely a parable, but a symbolical representation 
of a real fact, which was to serve as a pledge to the nation of 


1 No conclusive evidence can be adduced that the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the dead was not only known to Ezekiel, but was regarded by 
the people as indisputably sure, as both Hengstenberg (Christology, vol. IIT. 
v. 51, transl.) and Pareau (Comment. de immortal. p. 109) assume. Such 
passages as Isa. xxv. 8 and xxvi. 19, even if Ezekiel referred to them, 
merely prove that the belief or hope of the resurrection of the dead could 
not be altogether unknown to the believers of Israel, because Isaiah had 
already declared it. But the obvious announcement of this dogma in 
Dan. xii. 2 belongs to a later period than our vision ; and even Daniel does 
not speak of it as a belief that prevailed throughout the nation, but simply 
communicates it as a consolation offered by the angel of the Lord in 
anticipation of the times of severe calamity awaiting the people of God. 
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its restoration to life. Theodoret comes much nearer to the 
truth when he gives the following as his explanation of the 
vision: that “ on account of the unbelief of the Jews in exile, who 
were despairing of their restoration, the almighty God makes 
known His might; and the resurrection of the dead bodies, 
which was much more difficult than their restoration, is shown 
to the prophet, in order that all the nation may be taught 
thereby that everything is easy to His will;’! and when, 
accotdingly, he calls what occurs in the vision “ a type not of 
_ the calling to life of the Jews only, but also of the resurrection 
of all men.” The only defect in this is, that Theodoret regards 
the dead bones which are brought to life too much as a figura- 
tive representation of any dead whatever, and thereby does 
justice neither to the words, “ these bones are the whole house 
of Israel,” which he paraphrases by tUzros Tod "Iapayy Tavira, nor 
to the designation applied to them as 0°10, though it may fairly 
be pleaded as a valid excuse so far as on is concerned, that 
the force of this word has been completely neutralized in the 
Septuagint, npon which he was commenting, by the rendering 
Tovs vexpovs TovTovs.—Havernick has interpreted the vision in 
a much more abstract manner, and evaporated it into the 
general idea of a symbolizing of the creative, life-giving power 
of God, which can raise even the bones of the dead to life 
again. His exposition is the following: “ There is no express 
prediction of the resurrection in these words, whether of a 
general resurrection or of the particular resurrection of Israel ; 
but this is only thought of here, inasmuch as it rests upon the 
creative activity of God, to which even such a conquest of 
death as this is possible.” ? 


1 His words are these : Eaesdy yap 30 qu Evdcouv aawioriay rds xpnorotipas 
aarnycpevocy tamides of Ex THs "lovdaias aixwdrwras yevomevor, ryv oixelay 
avrois 6 Tay bAay Osis éxideixvvas Svvepey, xel ryy TWOAAD Tits advaxdryoews 
éxeivng Ovoxonwripay TaY vexpay caparay dvaoreow Emideixvvcs Te mpoPyTA 
noel 80 Exeivoy wdura Oiddoxes rev Andy, ds mavree MUTE Padice Bovropéve, 

2 The view expressed by Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, II. 2, pp. 507 sqq.) is 
a kindred one, namely, that it is not the future resurrection of the dead, or 
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The calling to life of the thoroughly dried dead bones shown 
to the prophet in the vision, is a figure or visible representation 
of that which the Lord announces to him in vers. 11-14, 
namely, that He will bring Israel out of its graves, give it life 
with His breath, and bring it into its own land; and conse- 
quently a figure of the raising of Israel to life from its existing 
state of death. Theopening of the graves is also a figure; for 
those whom the Lord will bring out of their graves aré they 
who say, “ Our bones are dried,” etc. (ver. 11), and therefore 
not those who are deceased, nor even the spiritnally dead, but 
those who have lost all hope of life. We are not, however, 
to understand by this merely mors civilis and vita civilis, as 
Grotins has done. For Israel was destroyed, not only politi- 
cally as a nation, but spiritually as a church of the Lord, 
through the destruction of its two kingdoms and its dispersion 
among the heathen ; and in a very large number of its memhers 
it had also been given up to the power of physical death and 
sunk into the grave. Even then, if we keep out of sight those 
who were deceased, Israel, as the people of God, was slain 
(272), without any hope of coming to life again, or a resurrec- 
tion to new life. But the Lord now shows the prophet this 
resurrection under the figure of the raising to life of the very 
dry bones that lie scattered all around. This is fulfilled 
through the restoration of Israel as the people of Jehovah, to 
which the leading of the people back into the land of Israel 
essentially belongs. ‘The way was opened and prepared for 
this fulfilment by the return of a portion of the people from the 
Babylonian captivity under Zerubbabel and Ezra, which was 
the resurrection of the deceased Israelites, which is indicated in the vision, 
and that it does not even set forth to view the unconditioned power of God 
over death, or an idea which is intended as a pledge of the resurrection of 
the dead; but that by the revelation made manifest to the prophet in the 
state of ecstasy, the completeness of that state of death out of which Israel 
is to be restored is exhibited, and thus the truth is set before his eyes that 
the word of prophecy has the inherent power to ensure its own fulfilment, 


even when Israel is in a condition which bears precisely the same resem- 
blance to a nation as the state of death to a human being. 
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brought to pass by the Lord, by the rebuilding of the cities of 
Judah and the temple which had been destroyed, and by the 
restoration of political order. But all this was nothing more 
than a pledge of the future and complete restoration of Israel. 
For although the Lord still raised up prophets for those who 
had returned and furthered the building of His house, His 
glory did not enter the newly erected temple, and the people 
never attained to independence again,—tliat is to say, not to 
permanent independence,—but continued in snbjection to the 
imperial power of the heathen. And even if, according to Ezra, 
very many more of the exiles may have returned to their native 
land, by whom, for example, Galilee was repopulated and 
brought into cultivation again, the greater portion of the nation © 
remained dispersed among the heathen. The true restoration 
of Israel as the people of the Lord commenced with the found- 
ing of the new kingdom of God, the “ kingdom of heaven,” 
through the appearing of Christ upon the earth. But inas- 
much as the Jewish nation as such, or in its entirety, did not 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as ‘the Messiah foretold by the pro- 
phets and sent by God, but rejected its Saviour, there burst 
afresh upon Jerusalem and the Jewish nation the judgment of 
dispersion among the heathen; whereas the kingdom of God 
founded by Christ spread over the earth, through the entrance 
of believers from among the Gentiles. This judgment upon 
the Jewish people, which is hardened in unbelief, still con- 
tinues, and will continue until the time when the full number 
of the Gentiles has entered into the kingdom of God, and Israel 
as a people shall also be converted to Christ, acknowledge the 
crucified One as its Saviour, and bow the knee before Him 
(Rom. xi. 25, 26). Then will “all Israel” be raised up out 
of its graves, the graves of its political and spiritual death, and 
brought back into its own land, which will extend as far as the 
Israel of God inhabits the earth. Then also will the hour come 
in which all the dead will hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and come forth out of their graves to the resurrection (Dan. 
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xii. 2; John v. 25-29); when the Lord shall appear in His 
glory, and descend from heaven with the trump of God 
(1 Thess. iv. 16), to call all the dead to life, and through the 
judgment upon all the nations to perfect His kingdom in 
glory, and bring the righteous into the Canaan of the new 
earth, into the heavenly Jerusalem, to the imperishable life of 
everlasting blessedness. 

All these several factors in the restoration of Israel, which 
has been given up to the death of exile on account of its sins, 
though far removed from one another, so far as the time of 
their occurrence is concerned, are grouped together as one in 
the vision of the coming to life of the dead bones of the whole 
house of Israel. The two features which are kept distinct in 
the visionary description—namely, (1) the coming together of 
the dry bones, and their being clothed with sinews, flesh, and 
skin; and (2) the bringing to life of the bones, which have 
now the form of corpses, through the divine breath of life— 
are not to be distinguished in the manner proposed by Heng- 
stenberg, namely, that the first may be taken as referring to 
the restoration of the civil condition—the external restitutio in 
integrum ; the second, to the giving of new life through the 
outpouring of the Spirit of God.—Even according to our view, 
the vision contains a prophecy of the resurrection of the dead, 
only not in this sense, that the doctrine of the general resurrec- 
tion of the dead is the premiss, or the design, or the direct 
meaning of the vision; but that the figurative meaning consti- 
tutes the foreground, and the full, literal meaning of the words 
the background of the prophetic vision, and that the fulfilment 
advances from the figurative to the literal meaning,—the 
raising up of the people of Israel out of the civil and spiritual 
death of exile being completed in the raising up of the dead 
out of their graves to everlasting life at the last day. 
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Vers. 15-28. Reunion of Israel as one Nation under the 
future King David. 


This word of God directs the prophet to represent by a sign 
the rennion of the tribes of Israel, which have been divided 
into two kingdoms (vers. 15-17), and to explain this sign to 
the people (vers. 18-21), and predict its sanctification and 
blessedness under the reign of the future David (vers. 22-28). 
What is new in this word of God is the express prediction, 
embodied in a symbolical action, of the reunion of the divided 
tribes of Israel into one single people of God, which has been 
already hinted at in the promise of the raising to life of “the 
whole house of Israel” (ver. 11). This brief indication is here 
plainly expressed and more fully developed. 

Ver. 15. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, 
Ver. 16. And thou, son of man, take to thyself « piece of wood, 
and write upon it: Of Judah, and the sons of Israel, his asso- 
ciates ; and take another piece of wood, and write upon it: Of 
Joseph, the wood of Ephraim, and the whole house of Israel, his 
associates; Ver. 17. And put them together, one to the other, 
into one piece of wood to thee, that they may be united in thy 
hand. Ver. 18. And when the sons of thy people say to thee, 
Wilt thou not show us what thou meanest by this? Ver. 19. Say 
to them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I will take the 
wood of Joseph, which is in the hand of Ephraim, and the tribes 
of Israel, his associates, which I put thereon, with the wood of 
Judah, and will make them into one stick, that they may be one 
in my hand. Ver. 20. And the pieces of wood upon which thou 
hast written shall be in thy hand before their eyes. Ver. 21. 
And say to them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I will 
take the sons of Israel out of the nations among whom they walk, 
and will gather them from round about, and lead them into their 
land. Ver. 22. I will make them into one nation in the land, 
upon the mountains of Israel, and one king shall be king over them 


all; and it shall not become two nations any more, and they shall 
EZEK, II, I 
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not henceforth be divided into two kingdoms any more ; Ver. 23. 
And shall not defile themselves by their idols and their abomina- 
tions, and by all their transgressions ; but I will help them from 
all their dwelling-places, in which they have sinned, and will 
cleanse them; so that they shall be my people, and I will be their 
God. Ver. 24. And my servant David will be king over them, 
and be a shepherd for them all ; and they will walk in my rights, 
and keep my statutes and do them. Ver. 25. And they will 
dwell in the land which I gave to my servant Jacob, in which 
their fathers dwelt; there will they dwell, and their children’s 
children for ever ; and my servant David will be a prince to 
them for ever, Ver. 26. And I make a covenant of peace with 
them for ever, an everlasting covenant shall be with them; and I 
will place them, and multiply them, and put my sanctuary in the 
midst of them for ever. Ver. 27. And my dwelling will be over 
them; I will be their God, and they will be my people. Ver. 28. 
And the nation shall know that I am Jehovah, who sanetifieth 
Israel, when my sanctuary shall be in the midst of them for ever. 

The symbolical action commanded in vers. 16 and 17, which 
the prophet no doubt performed in all its external reality (cf. 
vers. 19 and 20), is easily understood, and expresses the thing 
to he represented in the clearest manner. The writing of the 
names of the tribes composing the two kingdoms recalls to 
mind the similar act on the part of Moses (Num. xvii. 17 sqq.). 
But the act itself is a different one here, and neither the 
passage referred to nor Ezek. xxi. 15 furnishes any proof that 
YY signifies a staff or rod. Ezekiel would undoubtedly have 
used 1) for a staff. Nor have we even to think of flat boards, 
but simply of pieces of wood upon which a few words could be 
written, and which could be held in one hand. The 9 before 
the names to be written upon each piece of wood is the sign of 
the genitive, indicating to whom it belongs, as in the case of 
the heading to David’s psalms (19). This is evident from the 
fact that in DYES 7? the construct state is used instead. ‘The 
name is to indicate that the piece of wood belongs to Judah or 
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Ephraim, and represents it. The command to Ezekiel to write 
upon one piece of wood, not only Judah, but “the sons of 
Israel, his associates,” arose from the circumstance that the 
kingdom of Judah included, in addition to the tribe of Judah, 
the greater portion of Benjamin and Simeon, the tribe of Levi 
and those pious Israelites who emigrated at different times from 
the kingdom of the ten tribes into that of Judah, who either 
were or became associates of Judah (2 Chron. xi. 12 sqq., 
xv, 9, xxx. 11, 18, xxxi. 1). In the writing upon the second 
piece of wood, DME YY is an explanatory apposition to ADT?, 
and an accusative governed by 23. But the command is not 
to be understood as signifying that Ezekiel was to write the 
words DYIOX YY upon the piece of wood; all that he was to 
write was, “Joseph and the whole house of Israel, his asso- 
ciates.” The name of Joseph is chosen, in all probability, not 
as the more honourable name, as Havernick supposes, but 
because the house of Joseph, consisting of the two powerful 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, formed the trunk of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes (Kliefoth). The “whole house of 
Israel, his associates,” are the rest of the tribes belonging to 
that kingdom. The two pieces of wood, with these inscrip- 
tions upon them, Ezekiel is to put together, and hold in his 
hand bound together in one. 2 "28M, what these (two 
pieces of wood) are to thee, is equivalent to, what thou meanest 
to indicate by them. For the rest, compare ch. xxiv. 19. In 
the word of God explaining the action (ver. 19), the wood of 
Joseph is not the piece of wood with Joseph’s name written 
upon it, but the kingdom represented by this piece of wood 
which was in Ephraim’s hand, inasmuch as the hegemony was 
with the tribe of Ephraim. Instead of the wood, therefore, 
the tribes (not staffs) of Israel, ie. the Israelites who consti- 
tuted these tribes, are mentioned as his associates. God will 
put these upon the wood of Joseph (1¥), de. will join them 
together, and then place them with the wood of Judah, i.e. the 
kingdom of Judah, and unite them into one wood (or nation), 
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mH yyny, the construction of which has been misunderstood 
by Hitzig, is neither in apposition to vy, nor governed by 
‘nna: “and will put them thereupon, upon the wood of Judah” 
(Hitzig and Kliefoth), or, “I add them to it, (namely) with 
the wood of Judah” (De Wette); but it is dependent upon 
npd, “I take the wood of Joseph... and the tribes of Israel, 
his associates, which I put thereon, along with the wood of 
Judah, and make them into one wood.” The construction is 
rendered obscure simply by the fact that the relative clause, 
“which I put thereon,” is attached to the principal clause 
432) 0B 38 by Vav consec. In "83, “they shall be one in my 
hand,” there is probably an antithesis to D°J58 '3, those who 
have come into Ephraim’s hand, the tribes severed by Ephraim 
from the kingdom of God, will God once more bring together 
with Judah, and hold in His hand as an undivided nation.—In 
ver. 20 the description of the sign is completed by the addi- 
tional statement, that the pieces of wood on which the prophet 
has written are to be in his hand before their eyes, and conse- 
quently that the prophet is to perform the act in such a way 
that his countrymen may see it; from which it follows that he 
performed it in its outward reality. The fulfilment of the 
instructions is not specially mentioned, as being self-evident; 
but in vers. 21-28 the further explanation of the symbolical 
action is given at once; and the interpretation goes beyond the 
symbol, inasmuch as it not only describes the manner in which 
God will effect the union of the divided tribes, but also what 
He will do for the preservation of the unity of the reunited 
people, and for the promotion of their blessedness. This 
explanation is arranged in two strophes through the repetition 
of the concluding thought: “they will be my people,” ete., in 
vers. 23 and 27. ach of these strophes contains a twofold 
promise. The first (vers. 21-23) promises (a) the gathering of 
the Israelites out of their dispersion, their restoration to their 
own land, and their union as one nation under the rule of 
David (vers. 21, 22); (6) their purification from all sins, and 
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' sanctification as the true people of the Lord (ver. 23). The 
second strophe (vers. 24-27) promises (a) their undisturbed 
eternal abode in the land, under David their prince (ver. 25); 
(5) the blessedness conferred upon them through the conclusion 
‘of an everlasting covenant of peace (vers. 26 and 27). This 
second promise, therefore, constitutes the completion of the 
first, securing to the nation of Israel its restoration and sanctifi- 
cation for all time. The whole promise, however, is merely a 
repetition of that contained in ch. xxxiv. 11-31 and xxxvi. 22-30. 
—The three factors—the gathering out of the nations, restora- 
tion to the land of Israel, and reunion as one people—form the 
first act of divine grace. The union of the Israelites, when 
brought back to their land, is accomplished by God giving them 
in David a king who will so rule the reunited people that they 
will not be divided any more into two peoples and two king- 
doms. The Chetib 1 is not to be altered into the plural 
1, as in the Keri; but ‘ia is to be supplied in thought, from 
the preceding clause, as the subject to the verb. The division 
of the nation into two kingdoms had its roots, no doubt, in the 
ancient jealousy existing between the two tribes Ephraim and 
Judah; but it was primarily brought to pass throngh the 
falling away of Solomon from the Lord. Consequently it 
could only be completely and for ever terminated through the 
righteous government of the second David, and the purification 
of the people from their sins. This is the way in which ver. 23 
is attached to ver. 22. For ver. 23a compare ch. xiv. 11 and 
xxxvi. 25. Different interpretations have been given of the 
words, “I help them from all their dwelling-places, in which 
they have sinned.” They recall to mind ch. xxxvi. 29, “T 
help them from all their nncleannesses.” As }2 Y¥AN signifies, 
in that case, “to preserve therefrom,” so in the present instance 
the thought can only be, “ God will preserve them from all the 
dwelling-places in, which they have sinned.” Hengstenberg is 
of opinion that the redemption from the dwelling-places does 
not take place locally, but spiritually, through the cleansing 
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away of all traces of sin, first from the hearts, and then, in 
consequence, from all around. In this way is the land changed, 
through the power of the Lord, into another land, from a sinful 
to a holy one; just as before it had been changed from a holy 
to a sinful one through the guilt of the people. But if this 
were the only thought which the words contained, Ezekiel 
would certainly have placed the onix ‘777b) before “in ‘nyvim, 
As the words read, the deliverance of the people from their 
sinful dwelling-places is to precede their purification, to prepare 
the way for it and bring it to pass, and not to follow after it, 
The dwelling-places, at or in which they have sinned, cannot 
be the settlements in foreign lands, as Hitzig supposes, but 
only the dwelling-places in Canaan, to which the Lord would 
bring them after gathering them from their dispersion. vin 
does not signify, “leading out from these dwelling-places,” 
which is the explanation given by Kliefoth, who consequently 
thinks that we must understand the words as denoting the 
leading over of Israel from the present Canaan, or the Canaan 
of this life, to which its sins adhere, to the glorified, new, and 
eternal Canaan. This view is utterly irreconcilable both with 
the words themselves and also with the context. Even if yvin 
meant to lead out, it would not be allowable to transform the 
“leading out” from the sinful Canaan into a “ leading in” to 
the glorified and heavenly Canaan. Moreover, the further 
development of this promise in ver. 25 also shows that it is not 
in the glorified, eternal Canaan that Israel is to dwell, but in 
the earthly Canaan in which its fathers dwelt. It is obvious 
from this, that in all the promise here given there is no allusion 
to a transformation and glorification of Canaan itself. The 
helping or saving from all dwelling-places in which they have 
sinned would rather consist in the fact, therefore, that God 
would remove from their dwelling-places everything that could 
offer them an inducement to sin. For although sin has its 
seat, not in the things without us, but in the heart, the external 
circumstances of a man do offer various inducements to sin. 
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Before the captivity, Canaan offered such an inducement, to 
the Israelites through the idolatry and moral corruption of the 
Canaanites who were left in the land. And with reference to 
this the Lord promises that in future, when His people are 
brought back to Canaan, He will preserve them. from the sinful 
influence of their dwelling-places. But this preservation will 
only be effected with complete success when God purifies 
Israel itself, and, by means of its renovation, eradicates all 
sinful desire from the heart (cf. ch. xxxvi. 26,27). In this 
way ‘AD is appended in the most fitting way to ‘ ‘nyyin,— 
Through the removal of all sinful influences from around them, 
and the purifying of the heart, Israel will then become in truth 
the people of God, and Jehovah the God of Israel (ver. 23).— 
Israel, when thus renewed, will walk in the rights of the Lord 
and fulfil His commandments, under the protection of its one 
shepherd David, ¢.e. of the Messiah (ver. 24, cf. ch. xxxvi. 27, 
and xxxiv. 23); and its children and children’s children will 
dwell for ever in its own land, David being its prince for ever 
(ver. 25, cf. ch. xxxvi. 28 and xxxiv. 24). What is new in 
this promise, which is repeated from ch. xxxiv. and xxxvi., is 
contained in privd, which is to be taken in the strict sense of 
the word. Neither the dwelling of Israel in Canaan, nor the 
government of the David-Messiah, will ever have an end. 
pbiye is therefore repeated in ver. 26 in the promise of the 
covenant which the Lord will make with His people. The 
thought itself has already heen expressed in ch. xxxiv. 25, and 
piby na is to be understood, both here and there, as compre- 
hending all the saving good which the Lord will bestow upon 
His sanctified people. There are only two factors of this salva- 
tion mentioned here in vers. 266 and 27, namely, the multipli- 
cation of the people, as the earthly side of the divine blessing, 
and the establishing of His eternal sanctuary in the midst of 
them as the spiritual side. These two points refer back to the 
former acts of God, and hold up to view the certain and full 
realization in the future of what has hitherto been neither per- 
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fectly nor permanently accomplished on account of the sins of 
the people. ON, in ver. 26, is not to be taken in connection 
with ONi8 ‘7°27), so as to form one idea in the sense of dado 
eos multiplicatos (Venema and Hengstenberg), for we have no 
analogies of such a mode of combination; but 5°73, I make, 
or place them, is to be taken by itself, and completed from the 
context, “ I make them into a nation, and I multiply them (ef. 
ch. xxxvi. 10, 11, 87). Ezekiel has here Lev. xxvi. 9 and 11 
in his mind, as we may see from the fact that the words, “I 
give my sanctuary in the midst of them for ever,” are obviously 
formed after Lev. xxvi. 11, “I give my dwelling in the midst 
of them;” in such a manner, however, that by the substitution 
of ‘wpm for "23, and the addition of Dbipe, the promise is 
both deepened and strengthened. In the change of ‘23¥) into 
‘wapd, he may indeed have had the words of Ex. xxv. 8 floating 
before his mind, “they shall make me a sanctuary, that I may 
dwell among them ;” nevertheless he deliberately selected the 
expression “my sanctuary,” to indicate that the Lord would 
dwell in the midst of Israel as the Holy One, and the Sanctifier 
of His people. Moreover, the words are not, “my dwelling 
will be in the midst of them, or among them” (03in3), but 
poy, over them. This expression is transferred from the site 
of the temple, towering above the city (Ps. Ixviii. 30), to the 
dwelling of God among His people, to give prominence to the 
protective power and saving grace of the God who rules in 
Israel (cf. Hengstenberg on Ps. Ixviii. 30). The sanctuary 
which Jehovah will give in Israel for ever, ie. will found and 
cause to endure, that He may dwell in the midst of it to shelter — 
and bless, is the temple, but not the temple built by Zerub- 
babel. As an objection to this Jewish interpretation, Jerome 
has justly said: “ but how could it be said to stand ¢ for ever, 
when that temple which was bnilt in the time of Zerubbabel, 
and afterwards restored by many others, was consumed by 
Roman fire? All these things are to be taken as referring to 
the church in the time of the Saviour, when His tabernacle 
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was placed in the church.” There is no reference whatever 
here to the rebuilding of the temple by Zerubbabel; not 
because that temple did not stand for ever and was destroyed 
by the Romans, but chiefly because God did not make it His 
abode, or fill this temple with His gracious presence (Shechinah). 
The sanctuary which God will place for ever among His people 
is the sanctuary seen by Ezekiel in ch. xl. sqq.; and this is 
merely a figurative representation of the “ dwelling of God in 
the midst of His people through His Son and Holy Spirit” (cf. 
Vitringa, Observe. I. p. 161), which began to be realized in the 
incarnation of the Logos, who is set forth in John i. 14 as the 
true }2U9, in the words éoxyjvwcer ev jyiv, and is continued in 
the spiritual dwelling of God in the heart of believers (1 Cor. 
iii. 16, vi. 19), and will be completed at the second coming of 
our Lord in the “tabernacle (cxnvq) of God with men” of the 
new Jerusalem, of which the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the.temple, since Israel will then first have become 
in truth the people of God, and Jehovah (God with them) 
their God (Rev. xxi. 3, 22).—The promise concludes in ver. 28 
with an allusion to the impression which these acts of God in 
Israel will make upon the heathen (cf. ch. xxxvi. 36), From 
the fact that Jehovah erects His sanctuary in the midst of 
Israel for ever, they will learn that it is He who sanctifieth 
Israel. WP, to sanctify, means, “to remove from all connec- 
tion either with sin or with its consequences. Here the refer- 
ence is to the latter, because these alone strike the eyes of the 
heathen ; but the former is presupposed as the necessary foun- 
dation” (Hengstenberg). The words rest upon the promises 
of the Pentateuch, where God describes Himself as He who 
will and does sanctify Israel (compare Ex. xxxi. 13; Lev. 
xxii, 31-33). This promise, which has hitherto been only 
imperfectly fulfilled on account of Israel’s guilt, will be per- 
fectly realized in the future, when Israel will walk in the ways 
of the Lord, renewed by the Spirit of God. 

Thus does this prophecy of Ezekiel span the whole future of 
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the people of God even to eternity. But the promise in which 
it culminates, namely, that the Lord will erect His sanctuary 
in the midst of His restored people, and there take up His 
abode above them for ever (ch. xxxvii. 26 sqq.), is of importance 
as helping to decide the question, how we are to understand the 
fulfilment of the restoration to Canaan into the land given to 
the fathers, which is promised to all Israel; whether, in a literal 
manner, by the restoration of the Israelites to Palestine; or 
spiritually, by the gathering together of the Israelites converted 
to the Lord their God and Saviour, and their introduction into 
the kingdom of God founded by Christ, in which case Canaan, 
as the site of the Old Testament kingdom of God, would be a 
symbolical or typical designation of the earthly soil of the 
heavenly kingdom, which has appeared in the Christian church. 
—These two different views have stood opposed to one another 
from time immemorial, inasmuch as the Jews expect from the 
Messiah, for whose advent they still hope, not only their restora- 
tion to Palestine, but the erection of the kingdom of David and 
the rebuilding of the temple upon Mount Zion, together with 
the sacrificial worship of the Levitical law; whereas in the 
Christian church, on the ground of the New Testament doc- 
trine, that the old covenant has been abolished along with the 
Levitical temple-worship through the perfect fulfilment of the 
law by Christ and the perpetual efficacy of His atoning sacri- 
fice, the view has prevailed that, with the abolition of the Old 
Testament form of the kingdom of God, even Palestine has 
ceased to be the chosen land of the revelation of the saving 
grace of God, and under the new covenant Canaan extends 
as far as the Israel of the new covenant, the church of Jesus 
Christ, is spread abroad over the earth, and that Zion or Jeru- 
salem is to be sought wherever Christendom worships God in 
spirit and in truth, wherever Christ is with His people, and 
dwells in the hearts of believers through the Holy Spirit. It 
was by J. A. Bengel and C. F. Oetinger that the so-called 
“realistic” interpretation of the Messianic prophecies of the 
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Uld Testament—according to which, after the future conver- 
sion to Christ of the Jewish people who are hardened still, the 
establishment of the kingdom of God in Palestine and its 
capital Jerusalem is to be expected—has been revived and 
made into one of the leading articles of Christian hope. By 
means of this “realistic” exposition of the prophetic word 
the chiliastic dogma of the establishment of a kingdom of glory 
before the last judgment and the end of the world is then de- 
duced from the twentieth chapter of the Apocalypse ; and many 
of the theologians of our day regard this as the certain resultant 
of a deeper study of the Scriptures. In the more precise 
definition of the dogma itself, the several supporters diverge 
very widely from one another; but they all agree in this, that 
they base the doctrine chiefly upon the prophetic announce- 
ment of the eventual conversion and glorification of all Israel. 
—As Ezekiel then stands out among all the prophets as the 
one who gives the most elaborate prediction of the restoration 
of Israel under the government of. the Messiah, and he not 
only draws in ch. x!.—xlviii. a detailed picture of the new form 
ef the kingdom of God, but also in ch. xxxviii. and xxxix., in 
the prophecy concerning Gog and Magog, foretells an attack 
on the part of the heathen world upon the restored kingdom 
of God, which appears, according to Rev. xx. 7-9, to constitute 
the close of the thousand years’ reign; we must look somewhat 
more closely at this view, and by examining the arguments pro 
and con, endeavour to decide the question as to the fulfilment 
of the Old Testament prophecies concerning the future of 
Israel. In doing this, however, we shall fix our attention 
exclusively upon the exegetical arguments adduced in support 
of the chiliastic view by its latest supporters. 


1 These are, C. A. Auberlen, ‘“‘ The Prophet Daniel and the Revelation of 
John ;” also in a treatise on the Messianic Prophecies of the Mosaic times, 
in the Jahrbb. f. deutsche Theotogie, IV. pp. 778 sqq.; J. C. K. Hofmann, 
in his Weissagung und Erfiillung im A. u. N. Testamente, and in the 
Schriftbeweis, vol. IL. p. 2; Mich. Baumgarten, article ‘‘ Ezekiel” in Herzog’s 
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The prophetic announcement, that the Lord will one day 
gather together again the people of Israel, which has been 
thrust out among the heathen for its unfaithfulness, will bring 
it back into the land given to the fathers, and there bless and 
greatly multiply it, has its roots in the promises of the law. If 
the stiff-necked transgressors of the commandments of God— 
these are the words of Lev. xxvi. 40-45—bear the punishment 
of their iniquity in the land of their enemies, and confess their 
sins, and their uncircumcised heart is humbled, then will the 
Lord remember His covenant with the patriarchs, and not cast 
them off even in the land of their enemies, to destroy them, 
and to break His covenant with them; but will remember 
the covenant which He made with their ancestors, when He 
brought them out of Egypt before the eyes of the nations to be 
their God.- He will, as this is more precisely defined in Deut. 
xxx. 8 sqq., gather them together again out of the heathen 
nations, lead them back into the land which their fathers pos- 
sessed, and multiply Israel more than its fathers. On the ground 
of this promise, of which Moses gives a still further pledge to the 
people in his dying song (Deut. xxxii. 36—43), all the prophets 
announce the restcration and ultimate glorification of Israel. 
This song, which closes with the promise, “ Rejoice, ye nations, 
over His people; for He will avenge the blood of His servants, 
and repay vengeance to His adversaries, and expiate His land, 
His people,” continues to resound—to use the words of Hof- 
mann (Schrifibeweis, II. 2, pp. 89, 90)— through all the Old 
Testament prophecy. Not only when Obadiah (ver. 17) and 
Joel (ch. iii. 5) promise good to their nation do they call 
Mount Zion and the city of Jerusalem the place where there 
is protection from the judgment upon the nations of the world; 
but Micah also, who foretells the destruction of the temple and 


Cyclopaedia, and here and there in his commentary on the Old Testament; 
C. H. Luthardt, The Doctrine of the Last Things in Treatises and Expositions 
of Scripture (1851); and Dr. Volck, in the Dorpater Zeitschrift fiir Theo- 
logie und Kirche, 1X. pp. 142 sqq.; and others. 
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the carrying away of his people to Babylon, beholds Mount 
Zion exalted at last above all the seats of worldly power, and 
his people brought back to the land of their fathers (ch. iv. 1, 
vii. 14). The same Isaiah, who was sent to harden his people 
with the word of his prophecy, is nevertheless certain that at 
last a holy nation will dwell in Jerusalem, a remnant of Israel 
(Isa. iv. 3, x. 21); and the holy mountain of Jehovah, to which 
His scattered people return from all the ends of the world, is 
that abode of peace where even wild beasts do no more harm 
under the rule of the second David (Isa. xi. 9,11). After all 
the calamities which it was the mournful lot of Jeremiah to 
foretell and also to witness, Jehovah showed this prophet the 
days when Fe would restore His people, and bring them back 
to the land which He gave to their fathers (Jer. xxx. 3).... 
And the same promise is adhered to even after the return. In 
every way is the assurance given by Zechariah, that Judah 
shall be God’s holy possession in God’s holy land.”! This re- 
storation of Israel Ezekiel describes, in harmony with Jer. xxxi., 


1 Compare with this the words of Auberlen (der Prophet Daniel, p- 399, 
ed. 2): ‘* The doctrine of the glorious restoration of Israel to Canaan, after 
severe chastisement and humiliation, is so essential and fundamental a 
thought of all prophecy, that the difficulty is not so much to find passages 
to support it, as to make a selection from them. By way of example, let 
us notice Isa. ii. 2-4, iv. 2-6, ix. 1-6, xi. and xii.; more especially xi. 
11 sqq., xxiv. sqq., lx. sqq.; Jer. xxx.-xxxiii.; Ezek. xxxiv. 23-31, xxxvi., 
xxxvil.; Hos. ii, 16-25, iii. 4, 5, xi. 8-11, xiv. 2 sqq.; Joel iii. 1-5, iv. 
16-21; Amos ix. 8-15; Obad. vers. 17-21; Mic. ii, 12, 13, iv., v., vii. 
11-20; Zeph. iii. 14~20; Zech. ii. 4 sqq., viii. 7 sqq., ix. 9 sqq., x. 8-12, 
xii. 2-xiii. 6, xiv. 8sqq.’’ Auberlen (pp. 400 sq.) then gives the following 
as the substance of these prophetic descriptions: ‘Israel having been 
brought back to its own land, will be the people of God in a much higher 
and deeper sense than before ; inasmuch as sin will be averted, the know- 
ledge of God will fill the land, and the Lord will dwell again in the midst 
of His people at Jerusalem. A new period of revelation is thus com- 
menced, the Spirit of God is richly poured out, and with this a plenitude 
of such gifts of grace as were possessed in a typical manner by the apostolic 
church. And this rich spiritual life has also its perfect external manifes- 
tation both in a priestly and a regal form. The priesthood of Israel was 
more especially seen by Ezekiel, the son of a priest, in his mysterious 
vision in ch. xl.—xlviii.; the monarchy by Daniel, the statesman; while 
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though in a much more detailed picture, in the following way : 
—“ The condition of things in the future will differ from that 
in the past, simply in the fact that Israel will then have a heart 
converted to fidelity and obedience by the Spirit of God 
(ch. xi. 19, xxxvi. 27), and will live in good peace and pro- 
sperity under the shelter of its God, who is known and acknow- 
ledged by all the world (ch. xxxvi. 23). The land to which it 
is restored, a land most decidedly represented by Ezekiel as the 
same as that in which its fathers lived (ch. xxxvii. 25), appears 
throughout merely as a happy earthly dwelling-place, and the 
promise of its possession as an assurance given to a nation 
continuing to propagate itself in peace” (Hofmann, p. 576). 
This manner of depicting the condition of the Israel restored 
and glorified by the Messiah, as a peaceful settlement and a 
happy life in the land of the fathers, a life rich in earthly 
possessions, is not confined, however, to Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
but stands out more or less conspicuously in the Messianic 
pictures of all the prophets. What follows, then, from this in 


Jeremiah, for example, unites the two (ch. xxxiii. 17-22). What took 
place only in an outward way, i.e. in the letter, during the Old Testament 
times, and withdrew, on the other hand, into the inward and hidden spirit- 
life during the time of the Christian church, will then manifest itself out- 
wardly also, and assume an external though pneumatic form. In the Qld 
Testament the whole of the national life of Israel in its several forms of 
manifestation, domestic and political life, labour and art, literature and 
culture, was regulated by religion, though only at first in an outward and 
legal way. The church, on the other hand, has, above all, to urge a 
renewal of the heart, and must give freedom to the outward forms which 
life assumes, enjoining upon the conscience of individual men, in these also 
to glorify Christ. 1n the thousand years’ reign all these departments of 
life will be truly Christianized, and that from within. Looked at in this 
light, there will be nothing left to give offence, if we bear in mind that the 
ceremonial law of Moses corresponds to the priesthood of Israel, and the 
civil law to the monarchy. The Gentile church has only been able to 
adopt the moral law, however certainly it has been directed merely to the 
inwardly working means of the word, or of the prophetic office. But when 
once the priesthood and the kingly office have been restored, then, without 
doing violence to the Epistle to the Hebrews, the ceremonial and civil law 


of Moses will unfoid its spiritual depths in the worship and constitution of 
the thousand years’ reign.” 
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relation to the mode in which these prophecies are to be fulfilled ? 
Is it that the form assumed by the life of the people of Israel 
when restored will be only a heightened repetition of the condi- 
tions of its former life in Palestine, undisturbed by sin? By no 
means. On the contrary, it follows from this that the prophets 
have depicted the glorious restoration of Israel by the Messiah 
by means of figures borrowed from the past and present of the 
national life of Israel, and therefore that their picture is not to 
be taken literally, but symbolically or typically, and that we are 
not to expect it to be literally fulfilled. 

We are forced to this conclusion by the fact that, through 
the coming of Christ, and the kingdom of heaven which began 
with Him, the idea of the people of God has been so expanded, 
that henceforth not the lineal descendants of Abraham, or the 
Jewish nation merely, but the church of confessors of Jesus 
Christ, gathered together out of Israel and the Gentiles, has 
become the people of God, and the economy of the Old Testa- 
ment has ceased to constitute the divinely appointed form of 
the church of God. If, therefore, the Jewish people, who have 
rejected the Saviour, who appeared in Jesus Christ, and have 
hardened themselves against the grace and truth revealed in 
Him, are not cast off for ever, but, according to the promises 
of the Old Testament and the teaching of the Apostle Paul 
(Rom. xi.), will eventually repent, and as a people turn to the 
crucified One, and then also realize the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises of God ; there is still lacking, with the typical character 
of the prophetic announcement, any clear and unambiguous 
biblical evidence that all Israel, whose salvation is to he looked 
for in the future, will be brought back to Palestine, when 
eventually converted to Christ the crucified One, and continue 
there as a people separated from the rest of Christendom, and 
form the earthly centre of the church of the Lord gathered 
out of all nations and tongues. For, however well founded the 
remark of Hofmann (ut sup. p. 88) may be, that “holy people 
and holy land are demanded by one another ;” this proves 
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nothing more than that the holy people, gathered out of all the 
families of the earth through the believing reception of the 
gospel, will also have a holy land for its dwelling-place; in 
other words, that, with the spread of the church of the Lord 
over all the quarters of the globe, the earth will become holy 
land or Canaan, so far as it is inhabited by the followers of 
Christ. The Apostle Paul teaches this in the same Epistle in 
which he foretells to Israel, hardened in unbelief, its eventual 
restoration and blessedness; when he explains in Rom. iv. 9-13 
that to Abraham or his seed the promise that he was to be the 
heir of the world was not fulfilled through the law, but through 
the righteousness of the faith, which Abraham had when siill 
uncircumcised, that he might become a father of all those who 
believe, though they be not circumcised, and a father of the 
circumcision, not merely of those who are of the circumcision, 
but of those also who walk in the footsteps of his faith. As 
the apostle, when developing this thought, interprets the promise 
given to the patriarch in Gen. xii. 7 and xv. 18: “to thy seed 
will I give this land” (z.e. the land of Canaan), by «Anpovopety 
xoopoy (inheriting the world), he regards Canaan as a type of 
the world or of the earth, which would be occupied by the 
children born of faith to the patriarch. 

This typical interpretation of the promise, given in the Old 
Testament to the seed of Abraham, of the everlasting possession 
of the land of Canaan, which is thus taught by the Apostle 
Paul, and has been adopted by the church on his authority, 
corresponds also to the spirit and meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment word of God. This is evident from Gen. xvii., where 
the Lord God, when instituting the covenant of circumcision, 
gives not to Abraham only, but expressly to Sarah also, the 
promise to make them into peoples (Dr), that kings of nations 
Cy 2) shall come from them through the son, whom they 
are to receive (vers. 6 and 16), and at the same time promises 
to give to the seed of Abraham, thus greatly to be multiplied, 
the land of his pilgrimage, the whole land of Canaan, for an 
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everlasting possession (ver. 8). This promise the Lord, as the 
“almighty God,” has not carried into effect by making Abraham 
and Sarah into nations through the lineal posterity of Isaac, 
but only through the spiritual seed of Abraham, believers out 
of all nations, who have become, and still will become, chil- 
dren of Abraham in Christ. It was only through these that 
Abraham became the father of a multitude of nations (ion and 
ova, ver. 5). For although two peoples sprang from Isaac, the 
Israelites through Jacob, and the Edomites through Esau, and 
Abraham also became the ancestor of several tribes through 
Ishmael and the sons of Keturah, the divine promise in question 
refers to the people of Israel alone, because Esau was separated 
from the seed of the promise by God Himself, and the other 
sons of Abraham were excluded by the fact that they were not 
born of Sarah. The twelve tribes, however, formed but one 
people; and although Ezekiel calls them two peoples (ch. 
xxxv. 10 and xxxvii. 22), having in view their division into 
two kingdoms, they are never designated or described in the 
Old or New Testament as 0°13 jipt, To this one people God 
did indeed give the land of Canaan for a possession, according 
to the boundaries described in Num. xxxiv., so that it dwelt 
therein until it was driven out and scattered among the heathen 
for its persistent unfaithfulness. But inasmuch as that portion 
of the promise which referred to the multiplication of the seed 
of Abraham into peoples was only to receive its complete 
fulfilment in Christ, according to the counsel and will of God, 
through the grafting of the believing Gentile nations into the 
family of Abraham, and has so received it, we are not at liberty 
to restrict the other portion of this promise, relating to the 
possession of the land of Canaan, to the lineal posterity of the 
patriarch, or the people of Israel by lineal descent, but must 
assnme that in the promise of the land to be given to the seed 
of Abraham God even then spoke of Canaan as a type of the 
land which was to be possessed by the posterity of Abraham 
. multiplied into nations. 

EZEK. II. K 
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This typical phraseology runs through all the prophetical 
writings of the Old Testament, and that both with regard to 
the promised seed, which Abraham received through Isaac 
(Gen. xxi. 12) in the people of Israel, and also with reference 
to the land promised to this seed for an inheritance, although, 
while the old covenant established at Sinai lasted, Israel 
according to the flesh was the people of God, and the earthly 
Canaan between the Euphrates and the river of Egypt was the 
dwelling-place of this people. For inasmuch as Abraham 
received the promise at the very time of his call, that in his 
seed all the families of the earth should be blessed, and the 
germs of the universal destination of the people and kingdom 
of God were deposited, according to Gen. xvii., in the subse- 
quent patriarchal promises, the prophets continued to employ 
the names of Israel and Canaan more and more in their Mes- 
sianic prophecies as symbolical terms for the two ideas of the 
people and kingdom of God. And from the time when the 
fortress of Jerusalem upon Mount Zion was exalted by David 
into the capital of his kingdom and the seat of his government 
over Israel, and was also made the site of the dwelling of 
Jehovah in the midst of His people, by the removal of the ark 
of the covenant to Zion, and the building of the temple which 
was planned by David, though only carried into execution by 
Solomon his son, they employed Zion and Jerusalem in the 
same typical manner as the seat and centre of the kingdom of 
God; so that, in the Messianic psalms and the writings of the 
prophets, Zion or Jerusalem is generally mentioned as the place 
from which the king (David-Messiah), anointed by Jehovah as 
prince over His people, extends His dominion over all the 
earth, and whither the nations pour to hear the law of the Lord, 
and to-be instructed as to His ways and their walking in His 
paths. 

Consequently neither the prominence expressly given to the 
land in the promises contained in Lev. xxvi. 42 and Deut. 
xxxii. 43, upon which such stress is laid by Auberlen (die 
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messianische Weissagungen, pp. 827 and 833), nor the fact that 
Mount Zion or the city of Jerusalem is named as the place of 
judgment upon the world of nations and the completion of the 
kingdom of God, to which both Hofmann and Auberlen appeal 
in the passages already quoted, furnishes any valid evidence 
that the Jewish people, on its eventual conversion to Christ, 
will be brought back to Palestine, and that the Lord, at His 
second coming, will establish the millennial kingdom in the 
earthly Jerusalem, and take up His abode on the material 
Mount Zion, in a temple built by human hands. 

Even the supporters of the literal interpretation of the Mes- 
sianic prophecies cannot deny the symbolico-typical character 
of the Old Testament revelation. Thus Auberlen, for example, 
observes (die mess. Weiss. p. 821) that, “in their typical cha- 
racter, the sacrifices furnish us with an example of the true 
signification of all the institutions of the Old Testament kingdom 
of God, while the latter exhibit to us in external symbol and 
type the truly holy people and the Messianic kingdom in its 
perfection, just as the former set forth the sacrifice of the 
Messiah.” But among these institutions the Israelitish sanc- 
tuary (tabernacle or temple) undoubtedly occupied a leading 
place as a symbolico-typical embodiment of the kingdom of 
God established in Israel, as is now acknowledged by nearly 
all the, expositors of Scripture who have any belief in revelation. 
It is not merely the institutions of the old covenant, however, 
which have a symbolico-typical signification, but this is also 
the case with the history of the covenant nation of the Old 
Testament, and the soil in which this history developed itself. 
This is so obvious, that Auberlen himself (ut sup. p. 827) has 
said that “it is quite a common thing with the prophets to 
represent the approaching dispersion and enslaving of Israel 
among the heathen as a renewal of their condition in Egypt, 
and the eventual restoration of both the people and kingdom 
as a new exodus from Egypt and entrance into Canaan (Hos. 
ii. 1, 2 and 16, 17, ix. 3 and 6, xi. 5, 11; Mie. ii, 12, 13, 
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vii. 15, 16; Isa. x. 24, 26, xi. 11; Jer. xvi. 14, 15, and other 
passages).” And even Hofmann, who sets: aside this typical 
phraseolory of the prophets in Isa. xi. 11-15, where the 
restoration of Israel from its dispersion throughout all the 
world is depicted as a repetition of its deliverance from Egypt 
through the miraculous division of the Red Sea, with the 
simple remark, “that the names of the peoples mentioned in 
the 14th as well as in the 11th verse, and the obstacles described 
in the 15th verse, merely serve to elaborate the thought” 
(Schriftbeweis, II. 2, p. 548), cannot help admitting (at p. 561) 
“that in Isa. xxxiv. 5 DYN is not to be understood as a special 
prophecy against the Edomitish people, but as a symbolical 
designation of the world of mankind in its enmity against God.” 
But if Edom is a type of the human race in its hostility to 
God in this threatening of judgment, “the ransomed of 
Jehovah” mentioned in the corresponding announcement of 
salvation in Isa. xxxv., who are to “return to Zion with songs, 
and everlasting joy upon their heads,” cannot be the rescued 
remnant of the Jewish people, or the Israel of the twelve tribes 
who will ultimately attain to blessedness, nor can the Zion to 
which they return be the capital of Palestine. If Edom in 
this eschatological prophecy denotes the world in its enmity 
against God, the ransomed of Jehovah who return to Zion are 
the people of God gathered from both Gentiles and Jews, who 
enter into the blessedness of the heavenly Jerusalem. By 
adopting this view of Edom, Hofmann has admitted the typical 
use of the ideas, both of the people of Jehovah (Israel) and of 
Zion, by the prophets, and has thereby withdrawn all firm 
foundation from his explanation of similar Messianic prophecies 
when the Jewish nation is concerned. The same rule which 
applies to Edom and Zion in Isa. xxxiv. and xxxv. must also be 
applicable in Isa. xl.-Ixvi. The prophecy concerning Edom in 
Isa. xxxv. has its side-piece in Isa. lxiii. 1-6; and, as Delitasch 
has said, the announcement of the return of the ransomed of 
Jehovah to Zion in ch, xxxvi., “as a whole and in every 
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particular, both in thought and language, is a prelude of this 
book of consolation for the exiles (i.e. the one which follows in 
Isa. xl.-Ixvi).” Ezekiel uses Edom in the same way, in the 
prediction of the everlasting devastation of Edom and the 
restoration of the devastated land of Israel, to be a lasting 
blessing for ‘its inhabitants. As Edom in this case also repre- 
sents the world in its hostility to God (see the comm. on ch. 
xxxy. l-xxxvi. 15), the land of Israel also is not Palestine, but 
the kingdom of the Messiah, the boundaries of which extend 
from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the world 
(Ps. Ixxii. 8 and Zech. ix. 10). It is true that in the case of 
our prophet there is no express mention made of the spread of 
the kingdom of God over the lands, inasmuch as he is watch- © 
man over the house of Israel, and therefore, for the most part, 
principally speaks of the restoration of Israel; but it is also 
obvious that this prophetic truth was not unknown to him, from 
the fact that, according to ch. xlvii. 22, 23, in the fresh division 
of the land among the tribes by lot, the foreigners as well as 
the natives are to be reckoned among the children of Israel, 
and to receive their portion of the land as well, which plainly 
abolishes the difference in lineal descent existing under the old 
covenant. Still more clearly does he announce the reception 
of the heathen nations into the kingdom of God in ch. xvi. 53 
sqq., where he predicts the eventual turning of the captivity, 
not of Jerusalem only, but also of Samaria and Sodom, as the 
goal of the ways of God with His people. If, therefore, in His 
pictures of the restoration and glorification of the kingdom of 
God, he speaks of the land of Israel alone, the reason for this 
mode of description is probably also to be sought in the fact 
that he goes back to the fundamental prophecies of the Pen- 
tateuch more than other prophets do; and as, on the one hand, 
he unfolds the fulfilment of the threats in Lev. xxvi. and Deut. 
xxviii—xxxii. in his threatenings of judgments, so, on the other 
hand, does he display the fulfilment of the promises of the law 
in his predictions of salvation. If we bear this in mind, we 
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must not take his prophecy of the very numerous multiplication 
of Israel and of the eternal possession of Canaan and its 
blessings in any other sense than in that of the divine promise 
in Gen. xvii.; that is to say, we must not restrict the numerous 
multiplication of Israel to the literal multiplication of the 
remnant of the twelve tribes, but must also understand thereby 
the multiplication of the seed of Abraham into peoples in the 
manner explained above, and interpret in the same way the 
restoration of Israel to the land promised to the fathers. 

This view of the Old Testament prophecy concerning the 
eventual restoration of Israel on its conversion to Christ is 
confirmed as to its correctness by the New Testament also; if, 
for example, we consider the plain utterances of Christ and 
His apostles concerning the relation of the Israel according to 
the flesh, i.e. of the Jewish nation, to Christ and His kingdom, 
and do not adhere in a one-sided manner to the literal inter 
pretation of the eschatological pictures contained in the language 
of the Old Testament prophecy. For since, as Hofmann has 
correctly observed in his Schriftbeweis (II. 2, pp. 667, 668), 
“the apostolical doctrine of the end of tle present condition of 
things, namely, of the reappearance of Christ, of the glorifica- 
tion of His charch, and the resurrection of its dead, or even af 
the general resurrection of the dead, of the glorification of the 
material world, the destruction of the present and the creation 
of a new one, stands in this relation to the Old Testament 
prophecy of the end of things, that it is merely a repetition of 
it under the new point of view, which accompanied the appear- 
ing and glorification of Jesus and the establishment of His 
church of Jews and Gentiles; these eschatological pictures 
are also clothed in the symbolico-typical form peculiar to the 
Old Testament prophecy, the doctrinal import of which can 
only be determined in accordance with the unambiguous dac- 
trinal passages of the New Testament. Of these doctrinal 
passages the first which presents itself is Rom. xi., where the 
Apostle Paul tells the Christians at Rome as a puoriptoy, that 
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hardness in part has happened to Israel, till the pleroma of the 
Gentiles has entered into the kingdom‘of God, and so (i.e. 
after this has taken place) all. Israel will be rescued or saved 
(vers. 25, 26). He then supports this by a scriptural quotation 
formed from Isa. lix. 20 and xxvii. 9 (LXX.), with an evident 
allusion to Jer. xxxi. 34 (233) also: “there shall come out of 
Zion the deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob,” 
etc.; whilst he has already shown how, as the fall of Israel, or 
its droBoAH, is the riches of the Gentiles and reconciliation of 
the world, the mpéoAnyis will be nothing else than life from 
the dead (7% é« vexpav, vers. 11-15). The apostle evidently 
teaches here that the partial hardening of Israel, in consequence 
of which the people rejected the Saviour, who appeared in 
Jesus, and were excluded from the salvation in Christ, is not 
an utter rejection of the old covenant nation; but that the 
hardening of Israel will cease after the entrance of the pleroma 
of the Gentiles into the kingdom of God, and so all Israel (ards 
"Iopayn in contrast with é« pépous, t.e. the people of Israel as 
a whole) will attain to salvation, although this does not teach 
the salvation of every individual Jew.’ But Auberlen (die 
mess. Weissagungen, pp. 801 sqq.) puts too much into these words 
of the apostle when he combines them with Ex. xix. 5, 6, and 
from the fact that Israel in the earlier ages of the Old Testa- 


1“ All Israel,” says Philippi in the 3d ed. of his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans (p. 537), ‘‘as contrasted with éx seépovs (in part) in 
ver. 25, and also in the connection in which it stands with the train of 
thought in ch. ix.—xi., which, as the chapter before us more especially 
shows, has only to do with the hringing of the nations as a whole to the 
Messianic salvation, cannot be understood in any other sense than as signi- 
fying the people of Israel as a whole (see also vers. 28-32). The explanation 
of the words as denoting the spiritual Israel, the ‘Israel of God’ (Gal. 
vi. 16), according to which all the true children of Abraham and of God 
are to be saved through the entrance of the chosen Gentiles, and at the 
same time also of the ixaoy of the Israel that has not been hardened, is 
just as arhitrary as it is to take ‘all Israel’ as referring merely to the 
believing portion of the Jews, the portion chosen by God, who have belonged 
in all ages to the Asizua xr’ Exacyiy xepirot.” But in the appendix to 
the third edition he has not only given full expression to the opposite view, 
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ment was once a people and kingdom, but not really a holy 
and priestly one, and that in the first ages of the New Testament 
it was once holy and priestly, though not as a people and 
kingdom, draws the conclusion, not only that the Jewish nation 
must once more become holy as a people and kingdom, but also 
that the apostle of the Gentiles here declares “that the promise 
given to the people of Israel, that it is to be a holy people, will 
still be fulfilled in its experience, and that in connection with 
this, after the present period of the kingdom of God, there is 
a new period in prospect, when the converted and sanctified 
Israel, being called once for all to be a priestly kingdom, will 
become the channel of the blessing of fellowship with God to 
the nations in a totally different and far more glorious manner 
than before.” For if the apostle had intended to teach the 
eventual accomplishment of this promise in the case of the 
Israel according to the flesh, he would certainly have quoted 
it, or at all events have plainly hinted at it, and not merely 
have spoken of the ewfec@a: of the Israel which was hardened 
then. There is nothing to show, even in the remotest way, 
that Israel will eventually be exalted into the holy and priestly 
people and kingdom for the nations, either in the assurance 
that “all Israel shall be saved,” or in the declaration that the 
“receiving” (apoodnyes) of Israel will work, or be followed 


which Besser in his Bibelstunden has supported in the most decided man- 
ner, after the example of Luther and many of the Lutheran expositors, but 
is inclined to give the preference, even above the view which he previously 
upheld, to the idea that ‘all Israel is the whole of the Israel intended hy 
‘the prophetic word, and included in the divine word of promise, to which 
alone the name of Israel truly and justly belongs according to the correct 
understanding of the Old Testament word of God—that is to say, those 
lineal sons of Abraham who walk in the footsteps of his faith (ch. iv. 12), 
those Jews who are so not merely outwardly in the flesh, but also inwardly 
in the spirit, through circumcision of heart (ch. ii, 28, 29);"” and also to 
the following exposition which Calovius gives of the whole passage, namely, 
that ‘it does not relate to a simultaneous or universal conversion of the 
Israelites, or to the conversion of a great multitude, which is to take place 
at the last times of the world, and is to be looked forward to still, but 
rather to successive conversions continuing even to the end of the world.” 
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by, “Tife from the dead” (ver. 15); and the proposition from 
which Paul infers the future deliverance of the people of Israel— 
viz., “if the first-fruit be holy, the lump is also holy; and if the 
root be holy, so are the branches” (ver. 16)—shows plainly that 
it never entered the apostle’s mind to predict for the branches 
that were broken off the olive tree for a time an exaltation to 
even greater holiness than that possessed by the root and begin- 
ning of Israel when they should be grafted in again. 

There is also another way in which Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, 
II. 2, pp. 96 and 668) makes insertions in the words of the apostle, 
—namely, when he draws the conclusion from the prophetic 
quotation in vers. 25, 26, that the apostle takes the thought 
from the prophetic writings, that Zion and Israel are the place 
where the final revelation of salvation will be made, and then 
argues in support of this geographical exposition of the words, 
“shall come out of Zion,” on the ground that in these words 
we have not to think of the first coming of the Saviour alone, 
but the apostle extends to the second coming with perfect pro- 
priety what the Old Testament prophecy generally affirms 
with regard to the coming of Christ, and what had already been 
verified at His first coming. This argument is extremely 
weak. Even if one would or could insist upon the fact that, 
when rendering the words Nia thy? 82 (there will come for 
Zion a Redeemer), in Isa. lix. 20, by #&et ée Buby o pudpevos 
(the Redeemer will come out of Zion), the apostle designedly 
adopted the expression é« sv, it would by no means follow 
“that he meant the material Zion or earthly Jerusalem to be 
regarded as the final site of the New Testament revelation.” 
For if the apostle used the expression “come out of Ziou,” 
with reference to the second coming of the Lord, because it 
had been verified at the first coming of Jesus, although Jesus 
did not then come out of Zion, but out of Bethlehem, accord- 
ing to the prophecy of Mic. v. 1 (cf. Matt. i. 5, 6), he cannot 
have meant the material Mount Zion by é« Zvdv, but must 
have taken Zion in the prophetico-typical sense of the central 
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seat of the kingdom of God; a meaning which it also has in 
such passages in the Psalms as Ps, xiv. 7, lilt. 7, and cx. 2, 
which he appears to have had floating before his mind. It 
was only by taking this view of Zion that Paul could use é 
2.ov for the jiesd of Isaiah, without altering the meaning of 
the prophecy, that the promised Redeemer would come for 
Zion, 1.e. for the citizens of Zion, the Israelites. The apostle, 
when making this quotation from the prophets, had no more 
intention of giving any information concerning the place where 
Christ would appear to the now hardened Israel, and prove 
Himself to be the Redeemer, than concerning the land in which 
the Israel scattered among the nations would be found at the 
second coming of our Lord. And there is nothing whatever 
in the New Testament to the effect that “the Lord will not 
appear again till He has prepared both Israel and Zion for the 
scene of His reappearing” (Hofmann, p. 97). All that Christ 
says is, that the gospel of the kingdom will be preached 
in the whole world for a witness concerning all nations, and 
then will the end come (Matt. xxiv. 14). And if, in addition 
to this, on His departing for ever from the temple, He exclaimed 
to the Jews who rejected Him, “ Your house will be left unto 
you desolate; for I say unto you, Ye will not see me henceforth, 
till ye shall say, Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord” (Matt. xxiii. 38, 39), all that He means is, that He will 
not appear to them or come to them before they receive Him 
with faith, “greet Him as the object of their longing expecta- 
tion ;” and by no means that He will not come till they havé 
been brought back from their dispersion to Palestine and 
Jerusalem. 

Even Matt. xxvii. 53 and Rev. xi. 2, where Jerusalem is 
called the holy city, do not furnish any tenable proof of this, 
because it is so called, not with regard to any glorification to be 
looked for in the future, but as the city in which the holiest events 
in the world’s history had taken place; just as Peter (2 Pet. i. 18) 
designates the Mount of Transfiguration the holy mount, with 
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reference to that event, and not with any anticipation of a 
future glorification of the mountain; and in 1 Kings xix. 8 
Horeb is called the Mount of God, because in the olden time 
God revealed Himself there. “The old Jerusalem is even 
now the holy city still to those who have directed their hopeful 
eyes to the new Jerusalem alone” (Hengstenberg). This also 
applies to the designation of the temple as the “holy place” in 
Matt. xxiv. 15, by which Hofmann (p. 91) would also, though 
erroneously, understand Jerusalem. 

And the words of Christ in Luke xxi. 24, that Jerusalem 
will be trodden down by the Gentiles, dyps wAnpwbaow Katpoi 
é6vayv, cannot be used as furnishing a proof that the earthly 
Jerusalem will be occupied by the converted Jews before or at 
the second coming of the Lord. For if stress be laid upon the 
omission of the article, and the appointed period be understood 
in such a manner as to lead to the following rendering, viz. : 
“ till Gentile periods shall be fulfilled,” de. “ till certain 
periods which have been appointed to Gentile nations for the 
accomplishment of this judgment of wrath from God shall 
have elapsed” (Meyer), we may assume, with Hengstenberg 
(die Juden und die christl. Kirche, 3 art.), that these times 
come to an end when the overthrow of the might of the 
Gentiles is effected through the judgment of God, and the 
Christian church takes their place ; and we may still further say 
with him, that “ the treading down of Jerusalem by the heathen, 
among whom, according to the Christian view, the Mahometans 
also are to be reckoned, has ceased twice already,—namely, in 
the reign of Constantine, and in the time of the Crusades, 
when a Christian kingdom existed in Jerusalem. And what 
then happened, though only in a transient way, will eventually 
take place again, and that definitively, on the ground of this 
declaration of the Lord. Jerusalem will become the posses- 
sion of the Israel of the Christian church.” If, on the other 
hand, we adopt Hofmann’s view (pp. 642, 643), that by xaspod 
€Oveay we are to understand the times of the nations, when the 
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world belongs to them, in accordance with Dan. viii. 14, in 
support of which Rev. xi. 2 may also be adduced, these times 
“come to an end when the people of God obtain the supre- 
macy ;” and, according to this explanation, it is affirmed “ that 
this treading down of the holy city will not come to an end till 
the filling up of the time, during which the world belongs to 
the nations, and therefore not till the end of the present course 
of this world.” But if the treading down of Jerusalem by the 
Gentiles lasts till then, even the converted Jews cannot recover 
possession of it at that time; for at the end of the present 
course of this world the new creation of the heaven and earth 
will take place, and the perfected church of Christ, gathered 
out of Israel and the Gentile nations, will dwell in the heavenly 
Jerusalem that has come down upon the new earth.—However, 
therefore, we may interpret these words of the Lord, we are 
not taught in Luke xxi. 24 any more than in Matt. xxiv. 15 
and xxvii. 53, or Rom. xi. 26, that the earthly Jerusalem will 
come into the possession of the converted Jews after its libera- 
tion from the power of the Gentiles, that it will hold a central 
position in the world, or that the temple will be erected there 
again. 

And lastly, a decisive objection to these Jewish, millenarian 
hopes, and at the same time to the literal interpretation of the 
prophetic announcements of the restoration of Israel, is to be 
found in the fact that the New Testament says nothing what- 
ever concerning a rebuilding of the Jerusalem temple and a 
restoration of the Levitical worship; but that, on the contrary, 
it teaches in the most decided manner, that, with the completion 
of the reconciliation of men with God throngh the sacrifice of 
Christ upon Golgotha, the sacrificial and temple service of the 
Levitical law was fulfilled and abolished (Heb. vii—x.), on the 
ground of the declaration of Christ, that the hour cometh, and 
now is, when men shall worship neither upon Gerizim nor at 
Jerusalem; but the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth (John iv. 21-24), in accordance with the 
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direction given by the apostle in Rom. xii.1. But the prophets 
of the Old Testament do not merely predict the return of the 
Israelites to their own land, and their everlasting abode in that 
land under the rule of the Messiah; but this prediction of theirs 
culminates in the promise that Jehovah will establish His 
sanctuary, 1.¢. His temple, in the midst of His redeemed people, 
and dwell there with them and above them for ever (Ezek. 
xxxvii. 27, 28), and that all nations will come to this sanctuary 
of the Lord upon Zion year by year, to worship before the 
King Jehovah of hosts, and keep the Feast of tabernacles 
(Zech. xiv. 16; cf. Isa. lxvi. 23). If, then, the Jewish people 
should receive Palestine again for its possession either at or 
after its conversion to Christ, in accordance with the promise 
of God, the temple with the Levitical sacrificial worship would 
of necessity be also restored in Jerusalem. But if such a 
supposition is at variance with the teaching of Christ and the 
apostles, so that this essential feature in the prophetic picture 
of the future of the kingdom of God is not to be understood 
literally, but spiritually or typically, it is an unjustifiable in- 
consistency to adhere to the literal interpretation of the pro- 
phecy concerning the return of Israel to Canaan, and to look 
for the return of the Jewish people to Palestine, when it has 
come to believe in Jesus Christ. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. AND XXXIX. DESTRUCTION OF GOG WITH 
HIS GREAT ARMY OF NATIONS. 


Gog, in the land of Magog, prince of Rosh, Meshech, and 
Tubal, will invade the restored land of Israel from the far 
distant northern land by the appointment of God in the last 
times, and with a powerful army of numerous nations (ch. 
xxxvill. 1-9), with the intention of plundering Israel, now 
dwelling in security, that the Lord may sanctify Himself upon 
him before all the world (vers. 10-16). But when Gog, of 
whom earlier prophets have already prophesied, shall fall upon 
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Israel, he is to be destroyed by a wrathful judgment from the 
Lord, that the nations may know that God is the Lord (vers, 
17-23). On the mountains of Israel will Gog with all his 
hosts and nations succumb to the judgment of God (ch. xxxix. 
1-8). The inhabitants of the cities of Israel will spend seven 
years in burning the weapons of the fallen foe, and seven 
months in burying the corpses in a valley, which will receive 
its name from this, so as to purify the land (vers. 9-16); whilst 
in the meantime all the birds and wild beasts will satiate them- 
selves with the flesh and blood of the fallen (vers. 17-20). By 
this judgment will all the nations as well as Israel know that 
it was on account of its sins that the Lord formerly gave up 
Israel] into the power of the heathen, but that now He will no 
more forsake His redeemed people, becanse He has poured out 
His Spirit upon it (vers. 21-29). 

Vers. 1-9. Introduction. Preparation of Gog and his army 
for the invasion of the restored land of Israel.—Ver. 1. And 
the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Ver. 2. Son of man, 
set thy face toward Gog in the land of Magog, the prince of Rosh, 
Meshech, and Tubal, and prophesy against him, Ver. 3. And 
say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I will deal with thee, 
Gog, thou prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal, Ver. 4. And 
will mislead thee, and will put rings in thy jaws, and lead thee 
out, and all thine army, horses, and riders, all clothed in perfect 
beauty, a great assembly, with buckler and shield, all wielding 
swords; Ver. 5. Persian, Ethiopian, and Libyan with them, all 
of them with shield and helmet ; Ver. 6. Gomer and all his hosts, 
the house of Togarmah in the uttermost north with all his hosts ; 
many peoples with thee. Ver.7. Be prepared and make ready, 
thou and all thine assembly, who have assembled together to thee, 
and be thou their guard. Ver. 8. After many days shalt thou 
be visited, at the end of the years shalt thou come into the land, 
which is brought back from the sword, gathered out of many 
peoples, upon the mountains of Israel, which were constantly laid 
waste, but now tt is brought out of the nations, and they dwell 
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together in safety; Ver. 9. And thou shalt come up, come like 
a storm, like a cloud to cover the land, thou and all thy hosts 
and many peoples with thee.— Vers. 1 and 2. Command 
to prophesy against Gog. 13, Gog, the name of the prince 
against whom the prophecy is directed, is probably a name 
which Ezekiel has arbitrarily formed from the name of the 
country, Magog; although Gog does occur in 1 Chron. v. 4 as 
the name of a Reubenite, of whom nothing further is known, 
The construction +129 728 313, Gog of the land of Magog, is an 
abbreviated expression for “Gog from the land of Magog ;” 
and ‘19 YIN is not to be taken in connection with 722 0, as 
the local object (“toward Gog, to the land of Magog”), as 
Ewald and Hiavernick would render it; since it would be very 
difficult in that case to explain the fact that x3 is afterwards 
resumed in the apposition ‘0 82. 4192, Magog, is the name 
of a people mentioned in Gen. x. 2 as descended from Japhet, 
according to the early Jewish and traditional explanation, the 
great Scythian people; and here also it is the name of a people, 
and is written with the article (21297), to mark the people as 
one well known from the time of Genesis, and therefore pro- 
perly the land of the Magog (-people). Gog is still further 
described as the prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal. It is 
true that Ewald follows Aquila, the Targum, and Jerome, and 
connects WN with 82 as an appellative in the sense of princeps 
capitis, chief prince. But the argument used in support of this 
explanation, namely, that there is no people of the name of 
Rosh mentioned either in the Old Testament or by Josephus, 
is a very weak one; whilst, on the other ‘hand, the appellative 
rendering, though possible, no doubt, after the analogy of }N30 
wx in 1 Chron xxvii. 5, is by no means probable, for the simple 
reason that the WX x2 occurs again in ver. 3 and ch. xxxix. 1, 
and in such repetitions circumstantial titles are generally 
abbreviated. The Byzantine and Arabic writers frequently 
mention a people called “Pés, (ws), Ris, dwelling in the 
country of the Taurus, and reckoned among the Scythian tribes 
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(for the passages, sce Ges. Thesaurus, p. 1253), so that there 
is no reason to question the existence of a people known by 
the name of Rosh ; even though the attempt of Bochart to find 
a trace of such a people in the ‘Pwfardvoe (Ptol. ili. 5) and 
Roxalani (Plin. h. n. iv. 12), by explaining this name as 
formed from a combination of Rhos (Rhox) and Alani, is just 
as doubtful as the conjecture, founded upon the investigations 
of Frahn (Ibn Foszlan, u. a. Araber Berichte tber die Russen 
dlierer Zeit, St. Petersburg 1823), that the name of the Rus- 
sians is connected with this ‘Pas, (wy, and our WN. Meshech 
and Tubal (as in ch. xxvii. 13 and xxxii. 26), the Moscht and 
Tibareni of classical writers (see the comm. on Gen. x. 2), 
dwelt, according to the passage before us, in the neighbourhood 
of Magog. There were also found in the army of Gog, accord- 
ing to ver. 5, Pharas (Persians), Cush, and Phué (Ethiopians . 
and Libyans, see the comm. on ch. xxx. 5 and xxvii. 10), and, 
according to ver. 6, Gomer and the house of Togarmah. From 
a comparison of this list with Gen. x. 2, Kliefoth draws the 
conclusion that Ezekiel omits all the peoples mentioned in Gen, 
x. 2 as belonging to the family of Japhet, who had come into 
historical notice in his time, or have done so since, namely, the 
Medes, Greeks, and Thracians; whilst, on the other hand, he 
mentions all the peoples enumerated, who have never yet 
appeared upon the stage of history. But this remark is out of 
place, for the simple reason that Ezekiel also omits the Japhetic 
tribes of Ashkenaz and Riphath (Gen. x. 8), and still more 
from the fact that he notices not only the 018, or Persians, 
who were probably related to the "1, but also the Hamitic 
peoples Cush and Phut, two African families. Consequently 
the army of Gog consisted not only of wild Japhetic tribes, 
who had not yet attained historical importance, but of Hamitic 
tribes also, that is to say, of peoples living at the extreme 
north (f®¥ ‘NP, ver. 6) and east (Persians) and south 
(Ethiopians), ze. on the borders of the then known world. 
These are all summoned by Gog, and gathered together for an 
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attack upon the people of God. This points to a time when 
their former foes, Ammon, Moab, Edom, Philistines, and 
Syrians, and the old imperial powers, Egypt, Asshur, Babel, 
Javan, will all have passed away from the stage of history, and 
the people of God will stand in the centre of the historical life 
of the world, and will have spread so widely over the earth, that 
its foes will only be found on the borders of the civilised world 
(compare Rev. xx. 8). 

Vers. 3-9 contain in general terms the determinate counsel 
of God concerning Gog.— Vers. 3-6. Jehovah is about to 
mislead Gog to a crusade against His people Israel, and sum- 
mons him to prepare for the invasion of the restored land of 
Israel. The announcement of the purpose for which Jehovah 
will make use of Gog and his army, and the summons addressed 
to him to make ready, form two strophes, which are clearly 
marked by the similarity of the conclusion in vers. 6 and 9.— 
Ver. 3. God will deal with Gog, to sanctify Himself upon him 
by means of judgment (cf. ver. 10). He therefore misleads 
him to an attack upon the people of Israel. 225¥, an intensive 
form from 23, may signify, as vor media, to canse to return 
(ch. xxxix. 27), and to canse to turn away, to lead away from 
the right road or goal, to lead astray (Isa. xlvii. 10). Here 
and in ch. xxxix. 2 it means to lead or bring away from his 
previous attitude, 7.e. to mislead or seduce, in the sense of 
enticing to a dangerous enterprise; according to which the 
Chaldee has rendered it correctly, so far as the actual sense is 
concerned, 32°, alliciam te. In the words, “I place rings 
in thy jaws” (cf. ch. xxix. 4), Gog is represented as an un- 
manageable beast, which is compelled to follow its leader (cf. 
Isa. xxxvii. 29); and the thouglit is thereby expressed, that Gog 
is compelled to okey the power of God against his will. syin, 
to lead him away from his land, or natural soil. The passage 
in Rev. xx. 8, “to deceive the nations (wAavijcas ta evn), 
Gog and Magog, to gather them together to battle,” corresponds 


to these words so far as the material sense is concerned; with 
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this exception, that Satan is mentioned as the seducer of the 
nations in the Apocalypse, whereas Ezekiel gives prominence 
to the leading of God, which controls the manifestations even 
of evil, “so that these two passages stand in the same relation 
to one another as 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 and 1 Chron. xxi. 1” (Hiv.). 
In vers. 45-6 the army is depicted as one splendidly equipped 
and very numerous. For bibs wD, see the comm. on ch. xxiii, 
12, where the Assyrian satraps are so described. 27 onp, as 
in ch. xvii. 17. The words buckler and shield are loosely 
appended in the heat of the discourse, without any logical sub- 
ordination to what precedes. Besides the defensive arms, the 
greater and smaller shield, they carried swords as weapons of 
offence. In the case of the nations in ver. 5, only the shield 
and helmet are mentioned as their equipment, for the sake of 
variation, as in ch. xxvii. 10; and in ver. 6 two other nations 
of the extreme north with their hosts are added. Gomer: the 
Cimmerians; and the house of Togarmah: the Armenians (see 
the comm. on ch. xxvii. 14). For D’BIN, see the comm. on 
eh. xii. 14. The description is finally rounded off with ony 
Wms od. In ver. 7, the tnjin. abs. Niphal 135, which occurs 
nowhere else except in Amos iv. 12, is used emphatically in the 
place of theimperative. The repetition of the same verb, though 
in the imperative Hiphil, equip, i.e. make ready, se. everything 
necessary (cf. ch. vii. 14), also serves to strengthen the thought. 
Be thou to them “vind, for heed, or watch, ie. as abstr. pro 
coner., one who gives heed to them, keeps watch over them (ef. 
Job vii. 12 and Neh. iv. 3, 16), in actual fact their leader. 
Vers. 8 and 9 indicate for what Gog was to hold himself ready. 
The first clause reminds so strongly of 1128" oD 2199 in Isa. 
xxiv. 22, that the play upon this passage cannot possibly be 
mistaken ; so that Ezekiel uses the words in the same sense as 
Isaiah, though Havernick is wrong in supposing that 1P50 is 
used in the sense of being missed or wanting, i.e. of perishing. 
The word never has the latter meaning; and to be missed does 
not suit the context either here or in Isaiah, where 7PB° means 
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to be visited, ie. brought to punishment. And here also this 
meaning, visitari (Vulg.), is to be retained, and that in the 
sense of a penal visitation. The objection raised, namely, that 
there is no reference to punishment here, but that this is first 
mentioned in ver. 16 or 18, loses all its force if we bear in mind 
that visiting is a more general idea than punishing; and the 
visitation consisted in the fact of God’s leading Gog to invade 
the land of Israel, that He might sanctify Himself upon him by 
judgment. This might very fittingly be here announced, and 
it also applies to the parallel clause which follows: thou wilt 
come into the land, ete., with which the explanation commences 
of the way in which God would visit him. The only other 
meaning which could also answer to the parallelism of the 
clauses, viz. to be commanded, to receive command (Hitzig and 
Kliefoth), is neither sustained by the usage of the language, 
nor in accordance with the context. In the passages quoted in 
support of this, viz. Neh. vii. 1 and xii. 44, 1252 merely signifies 
to be charged with the oversight of athing; and it never means 
only to receive command to do anything. Moreover, Gog has 
already been appointed leader of the army in ver. 7, and there- 
fore is not “ to be placed in the supreme command” for the 
first time after many days. 0°21 0.0", after many days, we. 
after a long time (cf. Josh. xxiii. 1), is not indeed equivalent 
in itself to O°W NNN, but signifies merely the lapse of a 
lengthened period; yet this is defined here as occurring in the 
own NMns.—owwn NINN, equivalent to O'2"7 NINN (ver. 16), 
is the end of days, the last time, not the future generally, but 
the final future, the Messianic time of the completing of the 
kingdom of God (see the comm. on Gen. xlix.1). This meaning 
is also applicable here. For Gog is to come up to the mountains 
of Israel, which have been laid waste 12M, continually, i.e. for a 
long time, but are now inhabited again. Although, for example, 
TH signifies a period of time relatively long, it evidently indi- 
cates a longer period than the seventy or fifty years’ desolation 
of the land during the Babylonian captivity ; more especially 
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if we take it in connection with the preceding and following 
statements, to the effect that Gog will come into the land, which 
has been brought back from the sword and gathered out of 
many peoples. These predicates show that in 78 the idea of 
the population of the land is the predominant one ; for this 
alone could be gathered out of many nations, and also brought 
back from the sword, t.e. not from the consequences of the 
calamity of war, viz. exile (Rosenmiiller), but restored from 
being slain and exiled by the sword of the enemy. Naiivn, 
passive participle of the Pilel 12\¥, to restore (ef. Isa. lviii. 12); 
not turned away from the sword, ze. in no expectation of war 
(Hitzig), which does not answer to the parallel clause, and can- 
not be sustained by Mic. ii. 8. D'S] Dy, gathered out of 
many peoples, points also beyond the Babylonian captivity 
to the dispersion of Israel in all the world, which did not 
take place till the second destruction of Jerusalem, and shows 
that 712A denotes a much longer devastation of the land than 
the Chaldean devastation was. &'M introduces a circumstantial 
clause; and 87 points back to 778, i.e. to the inhabitants of 
the land. These are now brought out of the nations, i.e. at 
the time when Gog invades the land, and are dwelling in their 
own land upon the mountains of Israel in untroubled security. 
nbY signifies the advance of an enemy, as in Isa. vii. 1, ete. 
mNiv, a tempest, as in Prov. i. 27, from MY, to roar. The 
comparison to a cloud is limited to the covering ; but this does 
not alter the signification of the cloud as a figurative representa- 
tion of severe calamity. 

Vers. 10-16. Account of the motive by which Gog was 
induced to undertake his warlike expedition, and incurred guilt, 
notwithstanding the fact that he was led by God, and in conse- 
quence of which he brought upon himself the judgment of 
destruction that was about to fall upon him.—Ver. 10. Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, It shall come to pass in that day, that 
things will come up in thy heart, and thou wilt devise an evil 
design, Ver. 11. And say, I will go up into the open country, 1 
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will come upon the peaceful ones, who are all dwelling in safety, 
who dwell without walls, and have not bars and gates, Ver. 12. 
To take plunder and to gather spoil, to bring back thy hand 
against the ruins that are inhabited again, and against a people 
gathered out of the nations, carrying on trade and commerce, 
who dwell on the navel of the earth. Ver. 13. Sabaea and Dedan, 
and the merchants of Tarshish, and all her young lions, will say 
to thee, Dost thou come to take plunder? Hast thou gathered 
thy multitude of people to take spoil? Is tt to carry away gold 
and silver, to take possession and gain, to plunder a great spoil? 
Ver. 14. Therefore prophesy, son of man, and say to Gog, 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Is it not so? On that day, when 
my people Israel dwelleth in security, thou wilt observe it, 
Ver. 15. And come from thy place from the extreme north, thou 
and many peoples with thee, all riding upon horses, a great crowd 
and a numerous army, Ver. 16. And wilt march against my 
people Israel, to cover the land like a cloud; at the end of 
the days tt will take place; then shall I lead thee against 
my land, that the nations may know me, when I sanctify 
myself upon thee before their eyes, O Gog.—In ver. 10 
o27 are not words, but things which come into his mind. 
What things these are, we learn from vers. 11 and 12; but 
first of all, these things are described as evil thoughts or de- 
signs. Gog resolves to fall upon Israel, now living in peace 
aud security, and dwelling in open unfortified places, and to rob 
and plunder it. NIMS PX, literally, land of plains, i.e. a land 
which has no fortified towns, but only places lying quite exposed 
(see the comm. on Zech. ii. 8); because its inhabitants are living 
in undisturbed peace and safe repose, and therefore dwell in 
places that have no walls with gates and bars (cf. Judg. xviii. 7 ; 
Jer. xlix. 31). This description of Israel’s mode of life also 
points beyond the times succeeding the Babylonian captivity to 
the Messianic days, when the Lord will have destroyed the 
horses and war-chariots and fortresses (Mic. v. 9), and Jeru- 
salem will be inhabited as an open country because of the 
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multitude of the men and cattle, and the Lord will be a wall of 
fire round abont her (Zech. ii. 8,9). For ver. 12a, compare 
Isa. x. 6. TP awn? is not dependent upon nbyr, like the 
preceding infinitives, but is subordinate to ‘Ww nbyre Bk 
“thon sayest, I will go up...to turn thy hand.” 7, to 
bring back, is to be explained from the fact that the heathen 
had already at an earlier period turned their hand against the 
towns of Israel, and plundered their possessions and goods, 
niavis nizin in this connection are desolate places which are 
inhabited again, and therefore have been rebuilt (cf. ch, xii. 20, 
xxvi. 19). 7372 and MP are synonyms; and 272 does not 
mean flocks or herds, but gain, possession (cf. Gen. xxxvi. 6, 
xxxi. 18, xxxiv. 23). One motive of Gog for making the 
attack was to be found in the possessions of Israel; a second is 
given in the words: who dwell upon the navel of the earth. 
This figurative expression is to be explained from ch. v. 5: 
“ Jerusalem in the midst of the nations.” The navel is not 
a figure denoting the high land, but signifies the land situated 
in the middle of the earth, and therefore the land most glorious 
and most richly blessed; so that they who dwell there occupy 
the most exalted position among the nations. A covetous desire 
for the possessions of the people of God, and envy at bis exalted 
position in the centre of the world, are therefore the motives 
by which Gog is impelled to enter upon his predatory expedi- 
tion against the people living in the depth of peace. This 
covetousness is so great, that even the rich trading populations 
of Sabaea, Dedan, and Tarshish (cf. ch. xxvii. 22, 20, and 12) 
perceive it, and declare that it is this alone which has determined 
Gog to undertake his expedition. The words of these peoples 
(ver. 13) are not to be taken as expressing their sympathies 
(Kliefoth), but serve to give prominence to the obvions thirst 
for booty which characterizes the multitude led by Gog. i593, 
their young lions, are the rapacious rulers of these trading 
communities, according to ch. xix. 3 and xxxii, 2.—Ver. 14 
introduces the announcement of the punishment, which consists 
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of another summary account of the daring enterprise of Gog 
and his hosts (cf. vers. 14, 15, and 16a with vers. 4-9), and a 
clear statement of the design of God in leading him against His 
people and land. YA (ver. 14, close), of which different ren- 
derings have been given, does not mean, thou wilt experience, 
or be aware of, the punishment; but the object is to be taken 
from the context: thou wilt know, or perceive, se. that Israel 
dwells securely, not expecting any hostile invasion. The 
rendering of the LX X. (éyep@yjo7) does not furnish any satis- 
factory ground for altering Y15 into n= lyn (Ewald, Hitzig). 
With the words in PHINIMN (ver. 16) the opening thought of 
the whole picture (ver. 4a) is resumed and defined with greater 
precision, for the purpose of attaching to it the declaration of the 
design of the Lord in bringing Gog, namely, to sanctify Himself 
upon him before the eyes of the nations (cf. ver. 23 and ch. 
xxxvi. 23). 

Vers. 17-23. Announcement of the wrathful judgment upon 
Gog, as a proof of the holiness of the Lord.—Ver. 17. Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, Art thou he of whom I spoke in the 
former days through my servants the prophets of Israel, who 
prophesied for years in those days, that I would bring thee over 
them? Ver. 18. And tt cometh to pass in that day, in the day 
when Gog cometh into the land of Israel, is the saying of the Lord 
Jehovah, that my wrath will ascend into my nose. Ver. 19. And 
im my jealousy, in the fire of my anger, have I spoken, Truly in 
that day will a great trembling come over the land of Israel ; 
Ver. 20. The fishes of the sea, and the birds of heaven, and the 
beasts of the field, and every creeping thing that ereepeth upon the 
ground, and all the men that are upon the ground, will tremble 
before me; and the mountains will be destroyed, and the rocky 
heights fall, and every wall will fall to the ground. Ver. 21. I 
will call the sword against him to all my holy mountains, is the 
" saying of the Lord Jehovah: the sword of the one will be against 
the other. Ver. 22. And I will strive with him by pestilence 
and by blood, and overflowing rain-torrents and heilstones; fire 
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and brimstone will I rain upon him and all his hosts, and upon 
the many peoples that ave with him; Ver. 23. And will prove my- 
self great and holy, and will make myself known before the eyes 
of many nations, that they may know that I am Jehovah.— 
The announcement of the way in which the Lord will sanctify 
Himself upon Gog (ver. 16) commences with the statement in 
ver. 17, that Gog is he of whom God has already spoken by 
the earlier prophets. This assertion is clothed in the form of 
a question: TANT, not AS Non, which is the interrogative form 
used for an emphatic assurance; whereas TNT does not set 
down the point in question as indisputably certain, but suggests 
the inquiry for the purpose of giving a definite answer. The 
affirmative reply to the question asked is contained in the last 
clause of the verse: “to bring thee upon them;” so that 
N17 7HNT really means, thou art truly he. The statement, that 
Gog is he of whom God had already spoken by the earlier pro- 
phets, does not mean that those prophets had actually men- 
tioned Gog, but simply that Gog was the enemy of whose 
rising up against the people of God the prophets of the former 
time had prophesied, as well as of his destruction by a wrathful 
judgment of the Lord. 0'3¥ (for years, or years long) is an 
accusative of measure, not asyndeton to D'D*2, as the L.XX. 
and many of the commentators down to Havernick have taken 
it to be. The design of this remark is not to accredit the pro- 
phecy by referring to the utterances of earlier prophets, but to 
show that the attack of the peoples gathered together by Gog, 
upon the land and people of the Lord, is not an unexpected 
event, or one at variance with the promise of the restoration of 
Israel as a kingdom of peace. To what utterances of the 
older prophets these words refer is a question difficult to 
answer. Zechariah (xii. 2, 3, xiv. 2, 3) is of course not to be 
thonght of, as Zechariah himself did not prophesy till after the 
captivity, and therefore not till after Ezekiel. But we may 
recall Joel iv. 2 and 11 sqq.; Isa. xxv. 5, 10 sqq., xxvi. 21; 
Jer. xxx, 23 and 25; and, in fact, all the earlier prophets wha 
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prophesied of Jehovah’s day of judgment upon all the heathen.’ 
—Vers. 18 and 19 do not contain words which Jehovah spoke 
through the ancient prophets, and which Ezekiel now transfers 
to Gog and the time of his appearing (Hitzig and Kliefoth). 
The perfect ‘A731 in ver. 19 by no means warrants such an 
assumption; for this is purely prophetic, expressing the cer- 
tainty of the divine determination as a thing clearly proved. 
Still less can "18 DX} in ver. 18 be taken as a preterite, as 
Kliefoth supposes; nor can vers. 18 and 19 be regarded as a 
thing long predicted, and so be separated from vers. 20-23 as 
a word of God which is now for the first time uttered. For 
the anthropopathetic expression, “my wrath ascends in my 
nose,” compare Ps. xviii. 9, “ smoke ascends in His nose.” The 
outburst of wrath shows itself in the vehement breath which 
the wrathful man inhales and exhales through his nose (see the 
comm. on the Psalm, l.c.). The bursting out of the wrath of 
God is literally explained in ver. 19. In the jealousy of His 
wrath God has spoken, i.e. determined, to inflict a great 
trembling upon the land of Israel. ‘2p3 (cf. ch. v. 18) is 
strengthened by ‘N2y Wx (cf. ch. xxi. 36, xxii. 21). The 
trembling which will come upon the land of Israel, so that all 
creatures in the sea, in the air, and upon the ground, tremble 
before Jehovah (‘28), who appears to judgment, will rise in 
nature into an actual earthquake, which overthrows mountains, 
hills, and walls. i379 are steep heights, which can only be 
ascended by steps (Song of Sol. ii. 14). This picture of the 
trembling of the whole world, with all the creatures, before the 
Lord who is coming to judgment, both here and in Joel iv. 16, 

1 Aug. Kueper (Jeremias librr. sacrr. interpr. atque vindex, p. 82) has 
correctly observed concerning this verse, that ‘‘it is evident enough that 
there is no reference here to prophecies concerning Gog and Magog, which 
have been lost; but those general prophecies, which are met with on 
every hand directed against the enemies of the church, are here referred to 
Gog.” And hefore him, J. F. Starck had already said: ‘In my opinion, 
we are to understand all those passages in the prophets which treat of the 


enemies of the church and its persecutions . . . these afflictions were pre- 
ludes and shadows of the bloody persecution of Gog.” 
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Zech. xiv. 4, 5, rests upon the fact which actually occurred in 
connection with the revelation of God upon Sinai, when the 
whole mountain was made to quake (Ex. xix. 16 sqq.). The 
inhabitants of the land of Israel tremble at the terrible pheno- 
mena. attending the revelation of the wrath of God, although 
the wrathful judgment does not apply to them, but to their 
enemies, Gog and his hosts. The Lord calls the sword against 
Gog, that his hosts may wound and slay one another. This 
feature of the destruction of the enemy by wounds inflicted 
by itself, which we meet with again in Zech. xiv. 13, has its 
typical exemplar in the defeat of the Midianites in the time of 
Gideon (Judg. vii. 22), and also in that of the enemy invading 
Judah in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 23). In 
syrbap the ? is not distributive, but indicates the direction : “to 
all my mountains.” The overthrow of the enemy is intensi- 
fied by marvellous plagues inflicted by God — pestilence and 
blood (cf. ch. xxviii. 23), torrents of rain and hailstones (cf. 
ch. xiii. 11), and the raining of fire and brimstone upon Gog, 
as formerly upon Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. xix. 24).— 
Thus will Jehovah prove Himself to be the almighty God by 
judgment upon His enemies, and sanctify Himself before all 
the nations (ver. 23, compare ver. 16 and ch. xxxvi. 28). 

Ch. xxxix. 1-20. Further description of the judgment to 
fall upon Gog and his hosts.—Vers. 1-8. General announce- 
ment of his destruction.—Ver. 1. And thou, son of man, 
prophesy against Gog, and say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Behold, I will deal with thee, Gog, thou prince of Rosh, Meshech, 
and Tubal. Ver. 2. I will mislead thee, and conduct thee, and 
cause thee to come up from the uttermost north, and bring thee to 
the mountains of Israel; Ver. 3. And will smite thy bow from 
thy left hand, and cause thine arrows to fall from thy right hand. 
Ver. 4. Upon the mountains of Israel wilt thou fall, thou and 
all thy hosts, and the peoples which are with thee: I give thee for 
food to the birds of prey of every plumage, and to the beasts of 
the field. Ver. 5. Upon the open field shalt thou fall, for I 
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have spoken it, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 6. And 
L£ will send fire in Magog, and among those who dwell in 
security upon the islands, that they may know that I am Jehovah. 
Ver. 7. I will make known my holy name in the midst of 
my people Israel, and will not let my holy name be profaned 
any more, that the nations may know that I am Jehovah, holy 
in Israel. Ver. 8. Behold, it comes and happens, is the saying 
of the Lord Jehovah; this is the day of which I spoke.— 
The further description of the judgment with which Gog and 
his hosts are threatened in ch. xxxviii. 21-23, commences with 
a repetition of the command to the prophet to prophesy against 
Gog (ver. 1, cf. ch. xxxviii. 2, 3). The principal contents of 
ch. xxxviii. 4-15 are then briefly summed up in ver. 2. W223, 
as in ch. xxxvili. 4, is strengthened by TNWW. nw, daak Aer., 
is not connected with YY in the sense of “TI leave a sixth part 
of thee remaining,” or, afflict thee with six punishments; but 
in the Ethiopic it signifies to proceed, or to climb, and here, 
accordingly, it is used in the sense of leading on (LUX X. xafo- 
Snyjcw ce, or, according to another reading, cardéw; Vulg. 
educam). For ver. 2b, compare ch. xxxviii. 15 and 8. In the 
land of Israel, God will strike his weapons out of his hands, ¢.e. 
make him incapable of fighting (for the fact itself, compare the 
similar figures in Ps. xxxvii. 15, xlvi. 10), and give him up 
with all his army as a prey to death. OY, a beast of prey, is 
more precisely defined by 7i8¥, and still further strengthened 
by the genitive 2372: birds of prey of every kind. The 
judgment will not be confined to the destruction of the army of 
Gog, which has invaded the land of Israel, but (ver. 6) will 
also extend to the land of Gog, and to all the heathen nations 
that are dwelling in security. Wx, fire, primarily the fire of 
war; then, in a further sense, a figure denoting destruction 
inflicted directly by God, as in ch. xxxviii. 22, which is there- 
fore represented in Rev. xx. 9 as fire falling from heaven. 
Magog is the population of the land of Magog (ch. xxxviii. 2). 
With this the inhabitants of the distant coastlands of the west 
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(the O%%) are associated, as representatives of the remotest 
heathen nations. Vers. 7, 8. By this judgment the Lord will 
make known His holy name in Israel, and:show the heathen 
that He will not let it be blasphemed by them any more. For 
the fact itself, compare ch xxxvi. 20 For ver. 8, compare ch. 
xxi. 12, and for D1, see ch. xxxviii. 18, 19. 

Vers. 9-20 Total destruction of Gog and his hosts.—Ver. 9. 
Then will the inhabitants of the cities of Israel go forth, and burn 
and heat with armour and shield and target, with bow and arrows 
and hand-staves and spears, and will burn fire with them for seven 
years; Ver. 10 And will not fetch wood from the field, nor cut 
wood out of the forests, but will burn fire with the armour, and 
will spoil those who spoiled them, and plunder those who plundered 
them, iz the saying of the Lord Jehovah. Ver.11. And it will 
come to pass in that day, that I will give Gog a place where his 
grave wn Israel shall be, the valley of the travellers on the front 
of the sea; and it will stop the way to the travellers, and there 
will they bury Gog and all his multitude, and will call it the valley 
of Gog’s multitude. Ver 12 They of the house of Israel will 
bury them, to purify the land for seven months. Ver. 13. And 
all the people of the land will bury, and it will be to them for a 
name on the day when I glorify myself, is the saying of the Lord 
Jehovah. Ver.14, And they will set apart constant men, such as 
rove about in the land, and such as bury with them that rove about 
those who remain upon the surface of the ground, to cleanse tt, 
after the lapse of seven months will they search it through. Ver. 15. 
And those who rove about will pass through the land ; and if one 
sees a man’s bone, he will set up a sign by it, till the buriers of 
the dead bury it in the valley of the multitude of Gog. Ver. 16. 
The name of a city shall also be called Hamonah (multitude). 
And thus will they cleanse the land. Ver 17. And thou, son of 
man. thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Say to the birds of every 
plumage, and to all the beasts of the field, Assemble yourselves, 
and come , gather together from round about to my sacrifice, which 
I slaughter for you, to a great sacrifice upon the mountains of 
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Israel, and eat flesh and drink blood. Ver. 18. Flesh of heroes 
shall ye eat, and drink blood of princes of the earth; rams, 
lambs, and he-goats, bullocks, all fattened um Bashan. Ver. 9. 
And ye shall eat fat to satiety, and drink blood to intowication, 
of my sacrifice which I have slaughtered for you. Ver. 20. 
And ye shall satiate yourselves at my table with horses and 
riders, heroes and all kinds of men of war, ws the saying 
of the Lord Jehovah.—To show how terrible the judgment 
upon Gog will be, Ezekiel depicts in three special ways 
the tatal destruction of his powerful forces. In the jirst place, 
the burning of all the weapons of the fallen foe will furnish 
the inhabitants of the land of Israel with wood for firing for 
seven years, so that there will be no necessity for them to fetch 
fuel from the field or from the forest (vers. 9 and 10). But 
Havernick is wrong in supposing that the reason for burning 
the weapons is that, according to Isa. ix. 5, weapons of war 
are irreconcilable with the character of the Messianic times of 
peace. This is not referred to here; but the motive is the 
complete annihilation of the enemy, the removal of every trace 
of him. The prophet therefore crowds the words together for 
the purpose of enumerating every kind of weapon that was 
combustible, even to the hand-staves which men were accus- 
tomed to carry (cf. Num. xxii. 27). The quantity of the 
weapons will be so great, that they will supply the Israelites 
with all the fuel they need for seven years. The number seven 
in the seven years as well as in the seven months of burying 
(ver. 11) is symbolical, stamping the overthrow as a punishment 
inflicted by God, the completion of a divine yadgment.— With 
the gathering of the weapons for burning there is associated 
the plundering of the fallen foe (ver. 105), by which the 
Israelites do to the enemy what he intended to do to them 
(ch. xxxviii. 12), and the people of God obtain possession of 
the wealth of their foes (cf. Jer. xxx. 16). In the second place, 
God will assign a large burying-place for the army of Gog in 
a valley of Israel, which is to be named in consequence “ the 
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multitude of Gog ;” just as a city in that region will also he 
called Hamonah from this event. The Israelites will bury the 
fallen of Gog there for seven months long, and after the 
expiration of that time they will have the land explored by 
men specially appointed for the purpose, and bones that may 
still have been left unburied will be sought out, and they will 
have them interred by buriers of the dead, that the land may 
be thoroughly cleansed (vers. 11-16). 722 DY DIPD, a place 
where there was a grave in Israel, i.e. a spot in which he might 
be buried in Israel. There are different opinions as to both 
the designation and the situation of this place. There is no 
foundation for the supposition that 0290 ‘3 derives its name 
from the mountains of Abarim in Num. xxvii. 12 and Deut. 
xxxil. 49 (Michaelis, Kichhorn), or that it signifies valley of the 
haughty ones (Ewald), or that there is an allusion to the valley 
mentioned in Zech. xiv. 4 (Hitzig), or the valley of Jehoshaphat 
(Kliefoth). The valley cannot even have derived its name 
(27397) from the 0739, who passed through the land to search 
ont the bones of the dead that still remained unburied, and 
have them interred (vers. 14, 15). For D%2)9 cannot have 
any other meaning here than that which it has in the circum- 
stantial clause which follows, where those who explored the land 
cannot possibly be intended, although even this clause is also 
obscure. The only other passage in which DDN occurs is Deut. 
xxv. 4, where it signifies a muzzle, and in the Arabic it means 
to obstruct, or cut off; and hence, in the passage before us, pro- 
bably, to stop the way. O37 are not the Scythians (Hitzig), 
for the word 73) is never applied to their invasion of the land, 
but generally the travellers who pass through the land, or more 
especially those who cross from Peraea to Canaan. The valley 
of DMA297 is no doubt the valley of the Jordan above the Dead 
Sea. The definition indicates this, viz. O° NP, on the front 
of the sea; not to the east of the sea, as it is generally rendered, 
for N21? never has this meaning (see the comm. on Gen. ii. 14). 
By 0°? we cannot understand “the Mediterranean,” as the 
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majority of the commentators have done, as there would then be 
no meaning in the words, since the whole of the land of Israel 
was situated to the east of the Mediterranean Sea. 0% is the 
Dead Sea, generally called ‘3307p 05 (ch. xlvii. 18); and 
nt niotp, ‘on the front side of the (Dead) Sea,” as looked at 
from Jerusalem, the central point of the land, is probably the 
valley of the Jordan, the principal crossing place from Gilead 
into Canaan proper, and the broadest part of the Jordan-valley, 
which was therefore well adapted to be the burial-place for the 
multitude of slaughtered foes. But in consequence of the 
army of Gog having there found its grave, this valley will in 
future block up the way to the travellers who desire to pass to 
and fro. This appears to be the meaning of the circumstantial 
clause.—From the fact that Gog’s multitude is buried there, 
the valley itself will receive the name of Hamon-Gog. The 
Israelites will occupy seven months in burying them, so enor- 
mously great will be the number of the dead to be buried 
(ver. 12), and this labour will be for a name, ¢.e. for renown, 
to the whole nation. This does not mean, of course, “that it 
will be a source of honour to them to assist in this work ;” nor 
is the renown to be sought in the fact, that as a privileged 
people, protected by God, they can possess the grave of Gog in 
their land (Hitzig),—a thought which is altogether remote, and 
perfectly foreign to Israelitish views; but the burying of Gog’s 
multitude of troops will be for a name to the people of Israel, 
inasmuch as they thereby cleanse the land and manifest their 
zeal to show themselves a holy people by sweeping all unclean- 
ness away. di is an accusative of time: on the day when I 
glorify myself.—Vers. 14, 15. The effort made to cleanse the 
land perfectly from the uncleanness arising from the bones of 
the dead will be so great, that after the great mass of the slain 
have been buried in seven months, there will be men specially 
appointed to bury the bones of the dead that still lie scattered 
here and there about the land. ‘on WIR are people who have 
a permanent duty to discharge. The participles O°2¥ and 
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oD 5p are co-ordinate, and are written together asyndetos, men 
who go about the land, and men who bury with those who go 
about. That the words are to be understood in this sense is 
evident from ver 15, according to which those who go about 
do not perform the task of burying, but simply search for bones 
that have been left, and put up a sign for the buriers of the 
dead. M8", with the subject indefinite; if one sees a human 
bone, he builds (erects) a M¥, or stone, by the side of it (cf. 
2 Kings xxiii. 17).—Ver 16. A city shall also receive the name 
of Hamonah, i.e. multitude or tumult. To TY"O% we may 
easily supply 77" from the context, since this puts in the future 
the statement, “the name of the city és,” for which no verb was 
required in Hebrew. In the last words, 787.9770), the main 
thought is finally repeated and the picture brought to a close.— 
Vers. 17-20. In the third place, God will provide the birds 
of prey and beasts of prey with an abundant meal from this 
slaughter. This cannot be understood as signifying that only 
what remain of the corpses, and have not been cleared away in 
the manner depicted in vers. 11-16, will become the prey of 
wild beasts; but the beasts of prey will make their meal of the 
corpses before it is possible to bury them, since the burying 
cannot be effected immediately or all at once.—The several 
features in the picture, of the manner in which the enemies 
are to be destroyed till the last trace of them is gone, are not 
arranged in chronological order, but according to the subject- 
matter; and the thought that the slaughtered foes are to 
become the prey of wild beasts is mentioned last as being the 
more striking, because it is in this that their ignominious 
destruction culminates. To give due prominence to this 
thought, the birds and beasts of prey are summoned by God 
to gather together to the meal prepared for them. The picture 
given of it as a sacrificial meal is based upon Isa, xxxiv. 6 and 
Jer. xlvi. 10, In harmony with this picture the slaughtered 
foes are designated as fattened sacrificial beasts, rams, lambs, 
he-goats, bullocks; on which Grotius has correctly remarked, 
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that “these names of animals, which were generally employed 
in the ‘sacrifices, are to be understood as signifying different 
orders of men, chiefs, generals, soldiers, as the Chaldee also 
observes,” 

Vers. 21-29. The result of this judgment, and the concluding 
promise.—Ver. 21. Zhen will I display my glory among the 
nations, and all nations shall see my judgment which I shall 
execute, and my hand which I shall lay upon them. Ver. 22. 
And the house of Israel shall know that I am Jehovah their God 
from this day and forward. Ver. 23. And the nations shall know 
that because of their wickedness the house of Israel went into cap- 
tivity ; because they have been unfaithful toward me, I hid my 
face from them, and gave them into the hand of their oppressors, 
so that they all fell by the sword. Ver. 24. According to their 
uncleanness, and according to their transgressions, I dealt with 
them, and hid my face from them. Ver. 25. Therefore thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, Now will I bring back the captivity of 
Jacob, and have pity upon all the house of Israel, and be jealous 
for my holy name. Ver. 26. Then will they bear their reproach 

_and all their faithlessness which they have committed toward me 
when they dwell in their land in security, and no one alarms them ; 
Ver. 27. When I bring them back out of the nations, and gather 
them out of the lands of their enemies, and sanctify myself upon 
them before the eyes of the many nations. Ver. 28. And they 
will know that I, Jehovah, am their God, when I have driven them 
out to the nations, and then bring them together again into their 
land, and leave none of them there any more. Ver. 29. And 
I will not hide my face from them any more, because I have 
poured out my Spirit upon the house of Israel, is the saying 
‘of the Lord Jehovah.—The terrible judgment upon Gog will 
-have this twofold effect as a revelation of the glory of God— 
first, Israel will know that the Lord is, and will always continue 
to be, its God (ver. 22); secondly, the heathen will know that 
He gave Israel into their power, and thrust it out of its own 
land, not from weakness, but to punish it for its faithless 
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apostasy (vers. 23 and 24; compare ch. xxxvi. 17 sqq.) nmby 
DNR (ver. 24), as in ch. vii. 27, etc. But because this was the 
purpose of the Lord with His judgments, He will now bring 
back the captives of Israel, and have compassion upon all His 
people. This turn of the prophecy in ver. 25 serves to intro- 
duce the promise to Israel with which the prophecy concerning 
Gog and the whole series of prophecies, contained in ch. xxxv. 1 
onwards, are brought to a close (vers. 25-29). This promise 
reverts in ‘0 28 NAY to the prophet’s own time, to which 
Ezekiel had already gone back by mentioning the carrying 
away of Israel in vers. 23 and 24. The restoration of the 
captives of Jacob commences with the liberation of Israel from 
the Babylonian exile, but is not to be restricted to this. It 
embraces all the deliverances which Israel will experience from 
the termination of the Babylonian exile till its final gathering 
out of the nations on the conversion of the remnant which is 
still hardened and scattered. 129, therefore, sc. because God 
will prove Himself to be holy in the sight of the heathen 
nations by means of the judgment, and will make known to 
them that He has punished Israel solely on account of its sins, 
and therefore will He restore His people and renew it by His 
Spirit (ver. 29).—In what the jealousy of God for His holy 
name consists is evident from ver. 7, and still more plainly 
from ch. xxxvi. 22, 23, namely, in the fact that by means of 
the judgment He manifests Himself as the holy God. ‘2 is 
not to be altered into wn, “they will forget,” as Dathe and 
Hitzig propose, but is a defective spelling for 3X¥3) (like for 
andi in ch. xxviii. 16): they will bear their reproach. The 
thought is the same as in ch, xvi. 54 and 61, where the bearing 
of reproach is explained as signifying their being ashamed of 
their sins and their consequences, and feeling disgust thereat. 
They will feel this shame when the Lord grants them lasting 
peace in their own land. Raschi has correctly explained it thus: 
“ When I shall have done them good, and not rewarded them as 
their iniquity deserved, they will be filled with shame, so that 
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they will not dare to lift up their face.”—Ver. 27 is only a 
further expansion of ver. 260. For the fact itself, compare 
ch. xxxvi. 23, 24, xx. 41, etc. And not only will Israel then 
be ashamed of its sins, but (vers. 28, 29) it will also know that 
Jehovah is its God from henceforth and for ever, as was affirmed 
in ver. 22, when He shall fully restore to their own land the 
people that was thrust into exile, and withdraw His favour 
from it no more, because He has poured ont His Spirit upon it, 
and thereby perfectly sanctified it as His own people (cf. ch. 
xxxvi. 27). 

The promise with which the prophecy concerning the destruc- 
tion of Gog is brought to a close, namely, that in this judgment 
all nations shall see the glory of God, and all Israel shall know 
that henceforth Jehovah will be their God, and will no more 
hide His face from them, serves to confirm the substance of 
the threat of punishment; inasmuch as it also teaches that, in 
the destruction of Gog and his gathering of peoples, the last 
attack of the heathen world-power upon the kingdom of God 
will be judged and overthrown, so that from that time forth the 
people of God will no more have to fear a foe who can disturb 
its peace and its blessedness in the everlasting possession of the 
inheritance given to it by the Lord. Gog is not only depicted 
as the last foe, whom the Lord Himself entices for the purpose 
of destroying him by miracles of His almighty power (ch. 
xxxviii. 3, 4, 19-22), by the fact that his appearance is assigned 
to the end of the times, when all Israel is gathered ont of the 
nations and brouglit back out of the lands, and dwells in secure 
repose in the open and unfortified towns of its own land 
(ch. xxxviii. 8, 11, 12); but this may also be inferred from the 
fact that the gathering of peoples led by Gog against Israel 
belongs to the heathen nations living on the borders of the 
known world, since this points to a time when not only will the 
ancient foes of the kingdom of Gog, whose destruction was 
predicted in ch. xxv.—xxxii., have departed from the stage of 
history and perished, but the boundaries of Israel will also 
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stretch far beyond the limits of Palestine, to the vicinity of 
these hordes of peoples at the remotest extremities on the 
north, the east, and the south of the globe.—So much may he 
gathered from the contents of our prophecy in relation to its 
historical fulfilment. But in order to determine with greater 
precision what is the heathen power thus rising up in Gog of 
Magog against the kingdom of God, we must take into con- 
sideration the passage in the Apocalypse (Rev. xx. 8 and 9), 
where our prophecy is resumed. Into this, however, we will 
not further enter till after the exposition of ch. x!.—xlviil., when 
we shall take up the question as to the historical realization of 
the new temple and kingdom of God which Ezekiel saw. 


CaaP. XL.~XLVIIL—THE NEW KINGDOM OF GOD. 


The last nine chapters of Ezekiel contain a magnificent 
vision, in which the prophet, being transported in an ecstatic 
state into the land of Israel, is shown the new temple and the 
new organization of the service of God, together with the new 
division of Canaan among the tribes of Israel, who have heen 
brought back from among the nations. This last section of 
our book, which is perfectly rounded off in itself, is indeed 
sharply distinguished by its form from the preceding pro- 
phecies; but it is closely connected with them so far as the 
contents are concerned, and forms the second half of the entire 
book, in which the announcement of saivation for Israel is 
brought to its full completion, and a panoramic vision displays 
the realization of the salvation promised. This announcement 
(ch, xxxiv.-xxxvil.) commenced with the promise that the Lord 
would bring back all Israel froin its dispersion into the land of 
Canaan given to the fathers, and would cause it to dwell there 
as a people renewed by His Spirit and walking in His com- 
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mandments; and closed with the assurance that He would 
make an eternal covenant of peace with His restored people, 
place His sanctuary in the midst of them, and there dwell 
above them as their God for ever (ch. xxxvii. 26-28). The 
picture shown to the'prophet in the chapters before us, of the 
realization of this promise, commences with the description 
and measuring of the new sanctuary (ch. x].-xlii.), into which 
the glory of the Lord enters with the assurance, “This is the 
place of my throne, where I shall dwell for ever among the 
sons of Israel” (ch. xliii. 1-12) ; and concludes with the defini- 
tion of the boundaries and ‘the division of Canaan among the 
twelve tribes, as well as of the extent and building of the new 
Jerusalem (ch. xlvii. 138-xlviii. 35). The central portion of 
this picture is occupied by the new organization of the service 
of God, by observing which all Israel is to prove itself to be a 
holy people of the Lord (ch. xliii. 13-xlvi. 24), so as to partici- 
pate in the blessing which flows like a river from the threshold 
of the temple and spreads itself over the land (ch. xlvii. 1-12). 

From this brief sketch of these nine chapters, it is evident 
that this vision does not merely treat of the new temple and 
the new order of the temple-worship, although these points are 
described in the most elaborate manner; but that it presents a 
picture of the new form assumed by the whole of the kingdom 
of God, and in this picture exhibits to the eye the realization of 
the restoration and the blessedness of Israel. The whole of 
it may therefore be divided into three sections: viz. (a) the 
description of the new temple (ch. x].—xliii. 12); (6) the new 
organization of the worship of God (ch. xliii. 13—xlvi. 24); 
(c) the blessing of the land of Canaan, and the partition of it 
among the tribes of Israel (ch. xvii. 1—xlviii. 35); although 
this division is not strictly adhered to, inasmuch as in the 
central section not only are several points relating to the 
temple—such as the description of the altar of burnt-offering 
(ch. xliii. 18-17), and the kitchens for the sacrifices (ch, xlvi. 
19-24)—-repeated, but the therumah to be set apart as holy on 
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the division of the land, and the prince’s domain, are also 
mentioned and defined (ch. xlv. 1-8). 


CHAP. XL.-XLIII. 12, THE NEW TEMPLE. 


After a short introduction announcing the time, place, and 
design of the vision (ch. xl. 1-4), the picture of the temple 
shown to the prophet commences with a description of the 
courts, with their gates and cells (ch. xl. 5-47). It then turns 
to the description of the temple- house, with the porch and 
side- building, of the erection upon the separate place (ch. 
x]. 48-xli. 26), and also of the cells in the outer court set apart 
for the sacrificial meals of the priests, and for the custody of 
their official robes; and proceeds to define the extent of the 
outer circumference of the temple (ch. slii.). It closes with 
the consecration of the temple, as the place of the throne of 
God, by the entrance into it of the glory of the Lord (ch. 
xliii. 1-12). 


Chap. xl. 1-4. Introduction. 


Ver. 1. In the five and twentieth year of our captivity, at the 
beginning of the year, on the tenth of the month, in the fourteenth 


1 For the exposition of this section, compare the thorough, though 
critically one-sided, work of Jul. Fr. Boéttcher (Exegetisch kritischer 
Versuch tiber die ideale Beschreibung der Tempelgebdude Ezech. ch. xl.-xlii., 
xlvi. 19-24) in the Proben altiestumentlicher Schrifterkldrung, Lz. 1833, 
pp. 218-865, with two plates of illustrations.—On the other hand, the 
earlier monographs upon these chapters: Jo. Bapt. Villalpando, de pos- 
trema Ezechielis visione, Pars II. of Pradi et Villalpandi in Ezech. explanatt., 
Rom. 1604; Matth. Hafenreffer, Templum Ezechielis s. in IX. postr. pro- 
phetiae capita, Tiib. 1613 ; Leonh. Cph. Sturm, Sciagraphia templi Hierosol. 
..« praesertim ex visione Ezech., Lips. 1694; and other writings mentioned 
in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia ad Ez. XL., by no means meet the scientific 
demands of our age. This also applies to the work of Dr. J. J. Balmer- 
Rinck, with its typographical beanty, Des Propheten Ezechiel Ansicht vom 
Tempel, mit 5 Tafeln und 1 Karte, Ludwigsb. 1858, and to the description 
and engraving of Ezekiel’s temple in Gust. Unruh’s das alte Jerusalem und 
seine Bauwerke, Langensalza 1861. 
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year after the city was smitten, on this same day the hand of 
Jehovah came upon me, and He brought me thither. Ver. 2. In 
vistons of God He brought me into the land of Israel, and set me 
down upon a very high mountain; and upon it there was like a 
eity-edifice toward the south. Ver. 3. And He brought me thither, 
and behold there was a man, his appearance like the appearance 
of brass, and a flaxen cord in his hand, and the measuring-rod ; 
and he stood by the gate. Ver. 4. And the man spake to me: 
Son of man, see with thine eyes, and hear with thine ears, and set 
thy heart upon all that I show thee ; for thou art brought hither 
to show it thee. Tell all that thou seest to the house of Israel. 
The twofold announcement of the time when the prophet was 
shown the vision of the new temple and the new kingdom of 
God points back to ch. i. 1 and xxxiii, 21, and places this 
divine revelation concerning the new building of the kingdom 
of God in a definite relation, not only to the appearance of 
God by which Ezekiel was called to be a propliet (ch. i. 1, 3), 
but also to the vision in ch. viii—xi., in which he was shown 
the destruction of the ancient, sinful Jerusalem, together with 
its temple. The twenty-fifth year of the captivity, and the 
fourteenth year after the city was smitten, ae. taken and 
reduced to ashes, are the year 575 before Christ. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the correct explanation of 73¥7 UN13, 
at the beginning of the year; but it is certainly incorrect to 
take the expression as denoting the beginning of the economical 
or so-called civil year, the seventh month (Zishri). For, in the 
first place, the custom of beginning the year with the month 
Tishri was introduced long after the captivity, and was probably 
connected with the adoption of the era of the Seleucidae; and, 
secondly, it is hardly conceivable that Ezekiel should have 
deviated from the view laid down in the Torah in so important 
a point as this. The only thing that could render this at all 
probable would be the assumption proposed by Hitzig, that the 
year 575 B.c. was a year of jubilee, since the year of jubilee 
did commence with the day of atonement on the tenth of the 
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seventh month. But the supposition that a jubilee year fell in 
the twenty-fifth year of the captivity cannot be raised into a 
probability. We therefore agree with Havernick and Kliefoth 
in adhering to the view of the older commentators, that wx 
mY is a contracted repetition of the definition contained in 
Ex, xii. 2, M2¥0 ‘wn? fies] DIN wND, and signifies the opening 
month of the year, te. the month Adib (Misan). The tenth 
day of this month was the day on which the preparations for 
the Passover, the feast of the elevation of Israel into the people 
of God, were to commence, and therefore was well adapted for 
the revelation of the new constitution of the kingdom of God. 
On that day was Ezekiel transported, in an ecstatic state, to the 
site of the smitten Jerusalem. For '* 1 by nD}, compare ch, 
xxxvii. land i.3. ¥ evidently points back to Y in ver. 2b; 
thither, where the city was smitten. pbs nix, as in ch. 
1, ‘277 58 29": he set me down upon (not by) a very 
high mountain es for °Y, as in many other instances ; e.g. ch. 
xviii, 6 and xxxi. 12). The very high mountain is Mount 
Zion, which is exalted above the tops of all the mountains 
(Mic. iv. 1; Isa. ii, 2),—the mountain upon which, according 
to what follows, the new temple seen in the vision stood, and 
which has already been designated as the lofty mountain of 
Israel in ch. xvii. 22, 23.1 Upon this mountain Ezekiel saw 
something like a city-edifice toward the south (lit. from the 
south hither). ‘YY 229 is not the building of the new Jern- 
salem (Havernick, Kliefoth, etc.). For even if what was to be 
seen as a city-edifice really could be one, although no tenable 
proof can be adduced of this nse of 9 simil,, nothing is said 
about the city till ch. xlv. 6 and xlviii. 15 and 30 sqq., and 
even there it is only in combination with the measuring and 
dividing of the land; so that Hivernick’s remark, that “ the 


1 J. H. Michaelis has already explained it correctly, viz.: ‘‘ The highest 
mountain, such as Isaiah (ii. 2) had also predicted that Mount Zion would 
be, not physically, but in the eminence of gospel dignity and glory; cf. 
Rev. xxi. 10.” 
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revelation has reference to the sanctuary and the city; these 
two principal objects announce themselves at once as such in 
the form of vision,” is neither correct nor conclusive. The 
revelation has reference to the temple and the whole of the 
holy Jand, including the city; and the city itself does not 
come at all into such prominence as to warrant us in assuming 
that there is already a reference made to it here in the intro- 
duction. If we look at the context, the man with the measure, 
whom Ezekiel saw at the place to which he was transported, 
was standing at the gate (ver. 3). This gate in the wall round 
about the building was, according to vers. 5, 6, a temple gate. 
Consequently what Ezekiel saw as a city-edifice can only be 
the building of the new temple, with its surrounding wall 
and its manifold court buildings. The expressions voy and 
to the very high mountain mentioned immediately before, to 
the summit of which the prophet had been transported, and 
upon which the temple-edifice is measured before his eyes. 
mountain he saw in the distance, toward the south, a magnifi- 
cent building like a city-edifice; but simply that, looking from 
his standing-place in a southerly direction, or southwards, he 
saw this building upon the mountain,—that is to say, as he had 
been transported from Chaldea, ¢.e. from the north, into the 
land of Israel, he really saw it before him towards the south ; 
so that the rendering of 32312 by darévayre in the Septuagint is 


substantially correct, though without furnishing any warrant to 
the end of ver. 1, for the purpose of attaching the following 
description of what is seen, in the sense of, “ when He brought 
me thither, behold, there (was) a man.” His appearance was 
like the appearance of brass, i.e. of shining brass (according to 
the correct gloss of the LXX. yadxod otidBovros = 22? nvina, 
ch.i. 7). This figure suggests a heavenly being, an angel, and 
as he is called Jehovah in ch. xliv. 2, 5, the angel of Jehovah. 
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Kliefoth’s opinion, that in ch. xliv. 2, 5, it is not the man who 
is speaking, but that the prophet is there addressed directly by 
the apparition of God (ch. xliii. 2 sqq.), is proved to be unten- 
able by the simple fact that the speaker (in ch. xliv.) admonishes 
the prophet in ver. 5 to attend, to see, and to hear, in the same 
words as the man in ver. 4 of the chapter before us. This 
places the identity of the two beyond the reach of doubt. He 
had in his hand a flaxen cord for measuring, and the measuring 
rod,—that is to say, two measures, because he had to measure 
many and various things, smaller and larger spaces, for the 
former of which he had the measuring rod, for the latter the 
measuring line. The gate at which this man stood (ver. 3) is 
not more precisely defined, but according to ver. 5 it is to be 
sought for in the wall surrounding the building; and since he 
went to the east gate first, according to ver. 6, it was not the 
east gate, but probably the north gate, as it was from the north 
that Ezekiel had come. 


Vers. 5-27. The Outer Court, with Boundary Wall, Gate- 
Buildings, and Cells. 

Ver. 5.—Tue SurRounDING WaLiL.—And, behold, a wall 
(van) on the outside round the house; and in the man’s hand 
was the measuring rod of six cubits, each a cubit and a hand- 
breadth; and he measured the breadth of the building a rod, and 
the height a rod.—The description of the temple (for, accord- 
ing to what follows, M37 is the house of Jehovah) (cf. ch. 
xliii. 7) commences with the surrounding wall of the outer 
court, whose breadth (i.e. thickness) and height are measured 
<see the illustration, Plate I. 2a a), the length of the measur- 
ing rod having first been given by way of parenthesis. This 
was six cubits (sc. measured) by the cubit and handbreadth— 
that is to say, six cubits, each of which was of the length of a 
(common) cubit and a handbreadth (cf. ch. xiii. 13); in all, 
therefore, six cubits and six handbreadths. The ordinary or 
common cubit, judging from the statement in 2 Chron. iii. 3, 
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that the measure of Solomon’s temple was regulated according 
to the earlier measure, had become shorter in the course of time 
than the old Mosaic or sacred cubit. For the new temple, there- 
fore, the measure is regulated according to a longer cubit, in all 
probability according to the old sacred cubit of the Mosaic law, 
which was a handbreadth longer than the common cubit accord- 
ing to the passage before us, or seven handbreadths of the ordi- : 
nary cubit. 1231, the masonry, is the building of the wall, which 
was one rod broad, z.¢. thick, and the same in height. The length 
of this wall is not given, and can only be learned from the further 
description of the whole wall (see the comm. on ch. xl. 27). 


Vers. 6-16. Tox BuiLpines oF tHE East Gate.—(See 
Plate IL. 1).—Ver. 6. And he went to the gate, the direction of 
which was toward the east, and ascended the steps thereof, and 
measured the threshold of the gate one rod broad, namely, the first 
threshold one rod bread, Ver. 7. And the guard-room one rod 
long and one rod broad, and between the guard-rooms five cubits, 
and the threshold of the gate by the porch of the gate from the 
temple hither one rod. Ver. 8. And he measured the porch of 
the gate from the temple hither one rod. Ver. 9. And he 
measured the porch of the gate eight cubits, and its pillars two 
cubits ; and the porch of the gate was from the temple hither. 
Ver.10. And of the guard-roons of the gate toward the east there 
were three on this side and three on that side; all three had one 
measure, and the pillars also one measure on this side and on that. 
Ver. 11. And he measured the breadth of the opening of the gate 
ten cubits, the length of the gate thirteen cubits. Ver. 12. And 
there was a boundary fence before the guard-rooms of one cubit, 
and a cubit was the boundary fence on that side, and the guard- 
rooms were sia cubits on this side and six cubits on that side. 
Ver. 13. And he measured the gate from the roof of the guard- 
vooms to the roof of them five and twenty cubits broad, door 
against door. Ver. 14. And he fixed the pillars at sixty cubits, 
and the court round about the gate reached to the pillars. Ver. 15. 
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And the front of the entrance gate to the front of the porch of the 
inner gate was fifty cubits. Ver. 16. And there were closed win- 
dows in the guard-rooms, and in their pillars on the inner side of 
the gate round about, and so also in the projections of the walls ; 
there were windows round about on the inner side, and palms on 
the pare —aw ON Ni2) is not to be rendered, “ he went in at 
the gate.” For although this would be grammatically admis- 
sible, it is not in harmony with what follows, according to 
which the man first of all ascended the steps, and then com- 
menced the measuring of the gate-buildings with the threshold 
of the gate. The steps (B in the illustration) are not to be 
thought of as in the surrounding wall, but as being ontside in 
front of them; but in the description which follows they are 
not included in the length of the gate-buildings, The number 
of steps is not given here, but they have no doubt been fixed 
correctly by the L.XX. at seven, as that is the number given 
in vers. 22 and 26 in connection with both the northern and 
southern gates. From the steps the man came to the threshold 
(C), and measured it. “The actnal description of the first 
building, that of the eastern gate, commences in the inside; 
first of all, the entire length is traversed (vers. 6-9), and the 
principal divisions are measured on the one side; then (vers. 
10-12) the inner portions on both sides are given more defi- 
nitely as to their character, number, and measure; in vers. 
13-15 the relations and measurement of the whole building are 
noticed; and finally (ver. 16), the wall-decorations observed 
round about the inside. The exit from the gate is first men- 
tioned in ver. 17; consequently all that is given in vers. 6-16 
must have been visible within the building, just as in the case 
of the other gates the measurements and descriptions are 
always to be regarded as given from within” (Buttcher). The 
threshold (C’) was a rod in breadth,—that is to say, measuring 
from the outside to the inside,—and was therefore just as broad 
as the wall was thick (ver. 5). But this threshold was the one, 
or first threshold, which had to be crossed by any one who 
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entered the gate from the outside, for the gate-building had a 
second threshold at the exit into the court, which is mentioned 
in ver. 7. Hence the more precise definition 7N8 9D nM, “and 
that tlie one, 2.e. first threshold,” in connection with which the 
breadth is given a second time. MN is neither nota nominativi, 
nor is it used in the sense of nNt; but it is nota aceus., and is 
also governed by 72%. And “M8 is not to be taken in a 
pregnant sense, “only one, ée. not broken up, or composed 
of several” (Bottcher, Havernick), but is employed, as it 
frequently is in enumeration, for the ordinal number: one for 
the first (vid. e.g. Gen. i. 5, 7). The length of the threshold, z.e. 
its measure between the two door-posts (from north to south), is 
not given; but from the breadth of the entrance door mentioned 
in ver. 11, we can infer that it was ten cubits. Proceeding 
from the threshold, we have next the measurement of the 
guard-room (G), mentioned in ver. 7. According to 1 Kings 
xiv. 28, 8A is a room constructed in the gate, for the use of the 
guard keeping watch at the gate. This was a rod in length, 
and the same in breadth. A space of five cubits is then men- 
tioned as intervening between the guard-rooms. It is evident 
from this that there were several guard-rooms in succession ; 
according to ver. 10, three on each side of the doorway, but 
that instead of their immediately joining one another, they were 
separated by intervening spaces (/) of. five cubits each. This 
required two spaces om each side. These spaces between the 
guard-rooms, of which we have no further description, must 
not be thought of as open or unenclosed, for in that case there 
would have been so many entrances into the court, and the 
gateway would not be closed; but we must assume “that they 
were closed by side walls, which connected the guard-rooms 
with one another” (Kliefoth)—After the guard-rooms there 
follows, thirdly, the threshold of the gate on the side of, or 
near the porch of, the gate “in the direction from the house,” 
we. the second threshold, which was at the western exit from 
the gate-buildings near the porch (D); in other words, which 
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stood as you entered immediately in front of the porch leading 
out into the court (C C), and was also a cubit in breadth, like 
the first threshold at the eastern entrance into the gate. M21», 
“in the direction from the house,” or, transposing it into our 
mode of viewing and describing directions, “going toward the 
temple-house.” This is added to "YW pbs to indicate clearly 
the position of this porch as being by the inner passage of the 
gate-buildings leading into the court, so as to guard against our 
thinking of a porch erected on the outside in front of the 
entrance gate. Béttcher, Hitzig, and others are wrong in 
identifying or interchanging 209 with Mav, inwardly, intrin- 
secus (ch. vii. 15; 1 Kings vi. 15), and taking it as referring 
to 40, as if the intention were to designate this threshold as the 
inner one lying within the gate-buildings, in contrast to the first 
threshold mentioned in ver. 6. 

In vers. 8 and 9 two different measures of this court-porch 
(D) are given, viz. first, one rod =six cubits (ver. 8), and then 
eight cubits (ver. 9). The ancient translators stumbled at this 
difference, and still more at the fact that the definition of the 
measurement is repeated in the same words; so that, with the 
exception of the Targumists, they have all omitted the eighth 
verse; and in consequence of this, modern critics, such as 
Houbigant, Ewald, Béttcher, and Hitzig, have expunged it 
from the text as a gloss. But however strange the repetition 
of the measurement of the porch with a difference in the 
numbers may appear at the first glance, and however naturally 
it may suggest the thought of a gloss which has crept into the 
text through the oversight of a copyist, it is very difficult to 
understand how such a gloss could have been perpetuated; and 
this cannot be explained by the groundless assumption that 
there was an unwillingness to erase what had once been erro- 
neously written. To this must be added the difference in the 
terms employed to describe the dimensions, viz. first, a rod, and 
then eight cubits, as well as the circumstance that in ver. 9, in 
addition to the measure of the porch, that of the pillars adjoin- 
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ing the porch is given immediately afterwards. The attempts 
of the earlier commentators to explain the two measnrements of 
the porch have altogether failed; and Kliefoth was the first to 
solve the difficulty correctly, by explaining that in ver. 8 the 
measurement of the porch is given in the clear, ¢.¢. according 
to the length within, or the depth (from east to west), whilst 
in ver. 9 the external length of the southern (or northern) wall 
of the porch (from east to west) is given. Both of these were 
necessary, the former to give a correct idea of the inner space 
.of the porch, as in the case of the guard-rooms in ver. 7; the 
latter, to supply the necessary data for the entire length of the 
gate-buildings, and to make it possible to append to this the 
dimensions of the pillars adjoining the western porch-wall. As 
a portion of the gate-entrance or gateway, this porch was open 
to the east and west; and toward the west, i.e. toward the court, 
it was closed by the gate built against it. Kliefoth therefore 
assumes that the porch-walls on the southern and northern 
sides projected two cubits toward the west beyond the inner 
space of the porch, which lay between the threshold and the 
gate that could be closed, and was six cubits long, and that the 
two gate-pillars, with their thickness of two cubits each, were 
attached to this prolongation of the side walls. But by this 
supposition we do not gain a porch (Dos), but a simple extension 
of the intervening wall between the third guard-room and the 
western gate. If the continuation of the side walls, which 
joined the masonry bounding the western threshold on the south 
and north, was to have the character of a porch, the hinder 
wall (to the east) could not be entirely wanting; but even if 
there were a large opening in it for the doorway, it must stand 
out in some way so as to strike the eye, whether by projections 
of the wall at the north-east and south-east corners, or what 
may be more probable, by the fact that the southern and 
northern side walls receded at least a cubit in the inside, if 
not more, so that the masonry of the walls of the porch was 
weaker (thinner) than that at the side of the threshold and by 
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the pillars, and the porch in the clear from north to south was 
broader than the doorway. The suffix attached to a is pro- 
bably to be taken as referring to "WWO nox, and not merely 
to YY, and the word itself to be construed as a plural (YON) : 
the pillars of the gate-porch (£) were two cubits thick, or strong. 
This measurement is not to be divided between the two pillars, 
as the earlier commentators supposed, so that each pillar would 
be but one cubit thick, but applies to each of them. As the 
pillars were sixty cubits high (according to ver. 14), they must 
have had the strength of at least two cubits of thickness to 
secure the requisite firmness. At the close of the ninth verse, 
the statement that the gate-porch was directed towards the 
temple-house is made for the third time, because it was this 
peculiarity in the situation which distinguished the gate-build- 
ings of the outer court from those of the inner; inasmuch as in 
the case of the latter, although in othér respects its construction 
resembled that of the gate-buildings of the outer court, the situa- 
tion was reversed, and the gate-porch was at the side turned away 
from the temple toward the outer court, as is also emphatically 
stated three times in vers.-31, 34, and 37 (Kliefoth). 

On reaching the gate-porch and its pillars, the measurer had 
gone through the entire length of the gate-buildings, and de- 
termined the measure of all its component parts, so far as the 
length was concerned. Having arrived at the inner extremity 
or exit, the describer returns, in order to supply certain import- 
ant particulars with regard to the situation and character of 
the whole structure. He first of all observes (in ver. 10), with 
reference to the number and relative position of the guard-houses 
(G), that there were three of them on each side opposite to one 
another, that all six were of the same measure, i.¢. one rod in 
length and one in breadth (ver. 7); and then, that the pillars 
mentioned in ver. 9, the measurement of which was determined 
(2), standing at the gate-porch on either side, were of the same 
size. Many of the commentators have erroneously imagined 
that by Dbrx? we are to understand the walls between the guard- 
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rooms or pillars in the guard-rooms. The connecting walls 
could not be called pds ; and if pillars belonging to the guard- 
rooms were intended, we should expect to find yor?,—In 
ver. 11 there follow the measurements of the breadth and 
length of the doorway. The breadth of the opening, ie. the 
width of the doorway, was ten cubits. “By this we are 
naturally to understand the breadth of the whole doorway in 
its full extent, just as the length of the two thresholds and the 
seven steps, which was not given in vers. 6 and 7, is also fixed 
at ten cubits” (Kliefoth)—The measurement which follows, 
viz. “the length of the gate, thirteen cubits,” is difficult to ex- 
plain, and has been interpreted in very different ways. The 
supposition of Lyra, Kliefoth, and others, that by the length of 
the gate we are to understand the height of the trellised gate, 
which could be opened and shut, cannot possibly be correct. 71%, 
length, never stands for M2ip, height; and WA in this con- 
nection cannot mean the gate that was opened and shut. "Y¥0, 
as distinguished from “YY NNB, can only signify either the 
whole of the gate-building (as in ver. 6), or, in a more limited 
sense, that portion of the building which bore the character of 
a gate in a conspicuous way ; primarily, therefore, the masonry 
enclosing the threshold on the two sides, together with its roof ; 
and then, generally, the covered doorway, or that portion of the 
gate-building which was roofed over, in distinction from the un- 
covered portion of the building between the two gates (Bottcher, 
Hitzig, and Hiivernick) ; inasmuch as it cannot be supposed 
that a gate-building of fifty cubits long was entirely roofed in. 
Now, as there are two thresholds mentioned in vers. 6 and 7, 
and the distinction in ver. 15 between the (outer) entrance-gate 
and the porch of the inner gate implies that the gate-building 
had two gates, like the gate-building of the city of Mahanaim 
(2 Sam. xviii. 24), one might be disposed to distribute the 
thirteen cubits’ length of the gate between the two gates, be- 
cause each threshold had simply a measurement of six cubits. 
Bat such a supposition as this, which is not very probable in 
EZEK. Il. N 
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itself, is proved to be untenable, by the fact that throughout the 
whole description we never find the measurements of two or more 
separate portions added together, so that no other course is open 
than to assume, as Béttcher, Hitzig, and Havernick have done, 
that the length of thirteen cubits refers to one covered doorway, 
and that, according to the analogy of the measurements of the 
guard-rooms given in ver. 7, it applies to the second gateway 
also; in which case, out of the forty cubits which constituted 
the whole length of the gate-building (without the front porch), 
about two-thirds (twenty-six cubits) would be covered gateway 
(65), and the fourteen cubits between would form an uncovered 
court-yard (cc) enclosed on all sides by the gate-buildings. 
Consequently the roofing of the gate extended from the eastern 
and western side over the guard-room, which immediately 
adjoined the threshold of the gate, and a cubit beyond that, 
over the wall which intervened between the guard-rooms, so 
that only the central guard-room on either side, together with 
a portion of the walls which bounded it, stood in the uncovered 
portion or court of the gate-building.—According to ver. 12, 
there was a 723, or boundary, in front of the guard-roomsy, i.e. a 
boundary fence of a cubit in breadth, along the whole of the 
guard-room, with its breadth of six cubits on either side. The 
construction of this boundary fence or barrier (a) is not ex- 
plained; but the design of it is clear, namely, to enable the 
sentry to come without obstruction out of the guard-room, to 
observe what was going on in the gate both on the right and 
left, without being disturbed by those who were passing through 
the gate. These boundary fences in front of the guard-rooms 
projected into the gateway to the extent described, so that there 
were only eight (10 — 2) cubits open space between the guard- 
rooms, for those who were going out and in. In ver. 12 we 
must supply 75) after the first Ny because of the parallelism. 
Ver. 12b is a substantial repetition of ver. 7a.—In ver. 13 
there follows the measure of the breadth of the gate-building, 
From the roof of the one guard-room to the roof of the other 
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guard-room opposite (san is an abbreviated expression for 
NAD 2b) the breadth was twenty-five cubits, “door against door.” 
These last words are added for the sake of clearness, to de- 
signate the direction of the measurement as taken right across 
the gateway. The door of the guard-room, however, can only 
be the door in the outer wall, by which the sentries passed to 
and fro between the room and the court. The measurement 
given will not allow of our thinking of a door in the inner 
wall, i.e. the wall of the barrier of the gateway, without toucli- 
ing the question in dispute among the commentators, whether 
the guard-rooms had walls toward the gateway or not, ie. 
whether they were rooms that could he closed, or sentry-boxes 
open in front. All that the measuring from roof to roof pre- 
supposes as indisputable is, that the guard-rooms had a roof. 
The measurement given agrees, moreover, with the other 
measurements. The breadth of the gateway with its ten 
cubits, added to that of each guard-room with six, and there-— 
fore of hoth together with twelve, makes twenty-two cubits in 
all; so that if we add three cubits for the thickness of the two 
outer walls, or a cubit and a half each, that is to say, according 
to ver. 42, the breadth of one hewn square stone, we obtain 
twenty-five cubits for the breadth of the whole gate-building, 
the dimension given in vers. 21, 25, and 29. 
There is a further difficulty in ver. 14. The pid, whose 
measurement is fixed in the first clause at sixty cubits, can only 
be the gate-pillars >) mentioned in ver. 9; and the measure- 
ment given can only refer to their height. The height of sixty 
cubits serves to explain the choice of the verb ®Y", in the 
general sense of constituit, instead of 72%, inasmuch as such a 
height could not be measured from the hottom to the top with 
‘the measuring rod, but could only be estimated and fixed at 
such and such a result. With regard to the offence taken by 
modern critics at the sixty cubits, Kliefoth has very correctly 
observed, that “if it had been considered that our church 
towers have also grown out of gate-pillars, that we may see for 
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ourselves not only in Egyptian obelisks and Turkish minarets, 
but in our own hollow factory-chimneys, how pillars of sixty 
cubits can be erected upon a pedestal of two cubits square; and 
lastly, that we have here to do with a colossal building seen in 
a vision,—there would have been no critical difficulties discovered 
in this statement as to the height.” Moreover, not only the 
number, but the whole text is verified as correct by the Targum 
and Vulgate, and defended by them against all critical caprice; 
whilst the verdict of Bottcher himself concerning the Greek 
and Syriac texts is, that they are senselessly mutilated and dis- 
figured.—In the second half of the verse buy stands in a collec- 
tive sense: “and the court touched the pillars.” ¥N is not a 
court situated within the gate-building (Hitzig, Havernick, and 
others), but the outer court of the temple. 80 is an accusa- 
tive, literally, with regard to the gate round about, ¢.e. encom- 
passing the gate-building round about, that is to say, on three 
sides. These words plainly affirm what is implied in the preceding 
account, namely, that the gate-building stood within the outer 
court, and that not merely so far as. the porch was concerned, 
but in its whole extent.—To this there is very suitably attached 
in ver. 15 the account of the length of the whole building. 
The words, “ at the front of the entrance gate to the front of 
the porch of the inner gate,” are a concise topographical expres- 
sion for “from the front side of the entrance gate to the front 
side of the porch of the inner gate.” At the starting-point of the 
measurement 2 er) was unnecessary, as the point of com- 
mencement is indicated by the position of the word; and in 
3B by, as distinguished from ‘35 by, the direction toward the 
terminal point is shown, so that there is no necessity to alter ” 
into 7Y, since >Y, when used of the direction in which the object 
aimed at lies, frequently touches the ordinary meaning of “"W (cf. 
nnivp >, Ps. xix. 7, and onan by, Isa, x. 25); whilst here the 
direction is rendered perfectly plain by the $ (in 25>), The Chetib 
pnw, a misspelling for jiN'N, we agree with Gesenius and others 
in regarding as a substantive: “entrance.” The entrance gate 
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is the outer gate, at the flight of steps leading into the gate- 
building. Opposite to this was the “inner gate” at the end of the 
gate-building, by the porch leading into the court. The length 
from the outer to the inner gate was fifty cubits, which is the 
resultant obtained from the measurements of the several por- 
tions of the gate-building, as given in vers. 6-10; namely, six 
cubits the breadth of the first threshold, 3x 6—=18 cubits that 
of the three gnard-rooms, 2 x 5=10 cubits that of the spaces 
intervening between the guard-rooms, 6 cubits that of the 
inner threshold, 8 cubits that of the gate-porch, and 2 cubits 
that of the gate-pillars (6+18+10+6+8+2=50). 

Lastly, in ver. 16, the windows and decorations of the gate- 
buildings are mentioned. ninbs nizibn, closed windows, is, no 
doubt, a contracted expression for D'DDN Dray sibn (1 Kings 
vi. 4), windows of closed bars, i.e. windows, the lattice-work of 
which was made so fast, that they could not be opened at pleasure 
like the windows of dwelling-houses. But it is difficult to deter- 
mine the situation of these windows. According to the words 
of the text, they were in the guard-rooms and in man and 
also nitabyd, and that we nigh yp? into the interior of the gate- 
building, ie. going into the inner side of the gateway 73D 
32D, round about, ze. surrounding the gateway on all sides. 
To understand these statements, we must endeavour, first of all, 
to get a clear idea of the meaning of the words ody and ninds, 
The first occurs in the singular 98, not only in vers. 14, 16, and 
ch. xli. 3, but also in 1 Kings vi. 31; in the plural only in this 
chapter and in ch. xli. 1. The second nbs or nbs is met with 
only in this chapter, and always in the plural, in the form nix 
only in vers. 16 and 30, in other cases always D'2'N, or 
with a suffix mad’, after the analogy of Mixm in ver. 12 by 
the side of O'8A in vers. 7 and 16, *NM in ver. 10, and YSNA 
or NF in vers. 21, 29, 33, 36, from which it is apparent 
that the difference in the formation of the plural (m»>x and 
nos) has no influence upon the meaning of the word. On 
the other hand, it is evident from our verse (ver. 16), and still 
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more so from the expression wba bys, which is repeated in 
vers. 21, 24, 29, 33, and 36 (cf. vers. 26, 31, and 34), that mids 
and D228 must signify different things, and are not to be 
identified, as Béttcher and others suppose. The word 8, as 
an architectural term, never occurs except in connection with 
doors or gates. It is used in this connection as early as 
1 Kings vi. 31, in the description of the door of the most holy 
place in Solomon’s temple, where PNT signifies the projection 
on the door-posts, ze. the projecting portion of the wall in 
which the door-posts were fixed. Ezekiel uses nen 8 in 
ch. xli. 3 in the same sense in relation to the door of the most 
holy place, and in an analogous manner applies the term pds 
to the pillars which rose up to a colossal height at or by the 
gates of the courts (vers, 9, 10, 14, 21, 24, etc.), and also of 
the pillars at the entrance into the holy place (ch. xli. 1). The 
same meaning may also be retained in ver. 16, where pillars (or 
posts) are attributed to the guard-rooms, since the suffix in mnsmrox 
can only be taken as referring to ONFT. As these guard-rooms 
had doors, the doors may also have had their posts. And just 
as in ver. 14 barembae points back to the D°x previously men- 
tioned, and the singular is used in a collective sense; so may 
the buy by in ver. 16 be taken collectively, and referred to 
the pillars mentioned before.— There is more difficulty in 
determining the meaning of pby (plural pbs or nivhx), 
which has been identified sometimes with DPN, sometimes with 
po, Although etymologically connected with these two 
words, it is not only clearly distinguished from Do's, as we have 
already observed, but it is also distinguished from DMN by the 
fact that, apart from ch, xli. 15, where the plural ‘BAIN signifies 
the front porches in all the gate-buildings of the court, DAN 
only occurs in the singular, because every gate-building had 
only one front porch, whereas the plural is always used in the 
case of D5. So far as the form is concerned, nbve is derived 
from 58; and since 5’ signifies the projection, more especially 
the pillars on both sides of the doors and gates, it has apparently 
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the force of an abstract noun, projecting work; but as distin- 
guished from thé prominent pillars, it seems to indicate the 
projecting works or portions on the side walls of a building of 
large dimensions. If, then, we endeavour to determine the 
meaning of pbs more precisely in our description of the gate- 
building, where alone the word occurs, we find from ver. 30 
that there were ninds round about the gate-buildings; and 
again from vers. 16 and 25, that the pyaby had windows, which 
entered into the gateway; and still further from vers. 22 
and 26, that when one ascended the flight of steps, they were 
2p, “in front of them.” And lastly, from vers. 21, 29, and 33, 
where guard-rooms, on this side and on that side, pillars (DYN), 
and nrabs are mentioned as constituent parts of the gate- 
building or gateway, and the length of the gateway is given 
as fifty cubits, we may infer that the nbs, with the guard- 
rooms and pillars, formed the side enclosures of the gateway 
throughout its entire length. Consequently we shall not be 
inistaken, if we follow Kliefoth in understanding by Drs those 
portions of the inner side walls of the gateway which projected 
in the same manner as the two pillars by the porch, namely, 
the intervening walls between the three guard-rooms, and also 
those portions of the side walls which enclosed the two thresholds 
on either side. For “there was nothing more along the gate- 
‘way, with the exception of the portions mentioned,” that pro- 
jected in any way, inasmuch as these projecting portions of the 
side enclosures, together with the breadth of the guard-rooms 
and the porch, along with its pillars, made up the entire length 
of the gateway, amounting to fifty cubits. This explanation of 
the word is applicable to all the passages in which it occurs, 
even to vers. 30 and 31, as the exposition of these verses will 
show.—It follows from this that the windows mentioned in 
_ ver. 16 can only be sought for in the walls of the guard-rooms 
and the projecting side walls of the gateway; and therefore 
that mamyox Oe) is to be taken as a more precise definition of 
DNAT by “ there were windows in the guard-rooms, and, indeed 
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(that is to say), in their pillars,” é.e. by the side of the pillars 
enclosing the door. These windows entered into tlie interior 
of the gateway. It still remains questionable, however, 
whether these windows looked out of the guard-rooms into the 
court, and at the same time threw light into the interior of the 
gateway, because the guard-rooms were open towards the gate- 
way, as Béttcher, Hitzig, Kliefoth, and others assume; or 
whether the guard-rooms had also a wall with a door opening 
into the gateway, and windows on both sides, to which allusion 
is made here. The latter is by no means probable, inasmuch 
as, if the guard-rooms were not open towards the gateway, the 
walls between them would not have projected in such a man- 
ner as to allow of their being designated as ninby, For this 
reason we regard the former as the correct supposition. There 
is some difficulty also in the further expression 3D 3°3D; for, 
strictly speaking, there were not windows round about, but 
simply on both sides of the gateway. But if we bear in mind 
that the windows in the hinder or outer wall of the guard-rooms 
receded considerably in relation to the windows in the project- 
ing side walls, the expression 3'2D 32D can be justified-in this 
sense: “all round, wherever the eye turned in the gateway.” 
niitabygd 12, likewise in the projecting walls, sc. there were such 
windows. {2) implies not only that there were windows in these 
walls, but also that they were constructed in the same manner 
as those in the pillars of the guard-rooms. It was only thus 
that the gateway came to have windows round about, which 
went inwards. Consequently this is repeated once more; and 
in the last clause of the verse it is still further observed, that 
aN mm, i.e., according to ver. 15, on the two lofty pillars in front 
of the porch, there were Om added, i.e. ornaments in the 
form of palms, not merely of palm branches or palm leaves.— 
This completes the description of the eastern gate of the outer 
court. The measuring angel now leads the prophet over the 
court to the other two gates, the north gate and the south gate. 
On the way, the outer court is described and measured. 
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Vers 17-19. Tae OUTER COURT DESCRIBED AND MEA- 
SURED.—Ver. 17. And he led me into the outer court, and 
behold there were cells and pavement made round the court ; 
thirty cells on the pavement. Ver. 18. And the pavement was 
by the side of the gates, corresponding to the length of the gates, 
(namely) the lower pavement. Ver. 19, And he measured the 
breadth from the front of the lower gate to the front of the inner 
court, about a hundred cubits on the east side and on the north 
side.—Ezekiel having been led through the eastern gate into 
the outer court, was able to survey it, not on the eastern side 
only, but also on the northern and southern sides ; and there he 
perceived cells and EY), pavimentum, mosaic pavement, or a 
floor paved with stones laid in mosaic form (2 Chron. vil. 3; 
Esth. i. 6), made round the court; that is to say, according to 
the more precise description in ver. 18, on both sides of the 
gate-buildings, of a breadth corresponding to their length, run- 
ning along the inner side of the wall of the court, and conse- 
quently not covering the floor of the court in all its extent, but 
simply running along the inner side of the surrounding wall as 
a strip of about fifty cubits broad, and that not uniformly on 
all four sides, but simply on the eastern, southern, and northern 
sides, and at the north-west and south - west corners of the 
western side, so far, namely, as the outer court surrounded the 
inner court and temple (see Plate I. 6 6 6); for on the western 
side the intervening space from the inner court and temple- 
house to the surrounding wall of the outer court was filled by 
a special building of the separate place. It is with this limita- 

‘tion that we have to take 220 23D. "YY may belong either 
to THEY) ninyip or merely to 78¥5, so far as grammatical con- 
siderations are concerned; for in either case there would be 
an irregularity in the gender, and the participle is put in the 
singular as a neuter. If we look fairly at the fact itself, not 
one of the reasons assigned by Kliefoth, for taking ‘WY as 
referring to "BY" only, is applicable throughout. If the pave- 
ment ran round by the side of the gate-buildings on three sides 
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of the court, and the cells were by or upon the pavement, they 
may have stood on three sides of the court withont our being 
forced to assume, or even warranted in assuming, that they 
must of necessity have filled up the whole length on every side 
from the shonlder of the gate-building to the corner, or rather 
to the space that was set apart in every corner, according to 
ch. xlvi. 21-24, for the cooking of the sacrificial meals of the 
people. We therefore prefer to take "YY as referring to the 
cells and the pavement; because this answers better than the 
other, both to the construction and to the fact. In ver. 18 the 
pavement is said to have been by the shoulder of the gates. 
oven is in the plural, because Ezekiel had probably also in his 
mind the two gates which are not described till afterwards. 
ND, the shoulder of the gate-buildings regarded as a body, is 
the space on either side of the gate-building along the wall, 
with the two angles formed by the longer side of the gate- 
bnildings and the line of the surrounding wall. This is more 
precisely defined by ‘vin 71k ney>, alongside of the length of 
the gates, 1.¢. running parallel with it (cf. 2 Sam. xvi. 13), or 
stretching out on both sides with a breadth corresponding to 
the length of the gate-buildings. The gates were fifty cubits 
long, or, deducting the thickness of the outer wall, they pro- 
jected into the court to the distance of forty-four cubits. 
Consequently the pavement ran along the inner sides of the 
surrounding wall with a breadth of forty-four cubits. This 
pavement is called the lower pavement, in distinction from the 
pavement or floor of the inner court, which was on a higher 
elevation. All that is said concerning the nia is, that there 
were thirty of them, and that they were mAayI7 aN (see Plate 
I. C). The dispnte whether ON signifies by or upon the pave- 
ment has no bearing upon the fact itself. As Ezekiel 
frequently uses oN for >Y, and vice versd, the rendering upon 
can be defended ; but it cannot be established, as Hitzig sup- 
poses, by referring to'2 Kings xvi. 17. If we retain the 
literal meaning of by, at or against, we cannot picture to our- 
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selves the position of the cells as projecting from the inner 
edge of the pavement into the unpaved portion of the court; 
for in that case, to a person crossing the court, they would 
have stood in front of (289) the pavement rather than against 
the pavement. ‘The prep. bx, against, rather suggests the 
fact that the cells were built near the surrounding wall, so 
that the pavement ran along the front of them, which faced 
the inner court in an unbroken line. In this case it made no 
difference to the view whether the cells were erected upon the 
pavement, or the space occupied by the cells was left unpaved, 
and the pavement simply joined the lower edge of the walls of 
the cells all round. - The text contains no account of the manner 
in which they were distributed on the three sides of the court. 
But it is obvious from the use of the plural nizv%?, that the 
reference is not to thirty entire buildings, but simply to thirty 
rooms, as nay does not signify a building consisting of several 
rooms, but always a single room or cell ina building. Thus 
in 1 Sam. ix. 22 it stands for a room appointed for holding 
the sacrificial meals, and that by no means a small room, but 
one which could accommodate about thirty persons. In Jer. 
xxxvi. 12 it is applied to a room in the king’s palace, used as 
the chancery. Elsewhere nad is the term constantly employed 
for the rooms in the court-buildings and side-buildings of the 
temple, which served partly as a residence for the officiating 
priests and Levites, and partly for the storing of the temple 
dues collected in the form of tithes, fruits, and money (vid. 
2 Kings xxiii. 11; Jer. xxxv. 4, xxxvi. 10; 1 Chron. ix. 26; 
Neh. x. 88-40). Consequently we must not think of thirty 
separate buildings, but have to distribute the thirty cells on the 
three sides of the court in such a manner that there would be 
ten on each side, and for the sake of symmetry five in every 
building, standing both right and left between the gate-building 
and the corner kitchens.—In ver. 19 the size or compass of the 
outer court is determined. The breadth from the front of the 
lower gate to the front of the inner court was 100 cubits. 
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minnAA Ww, the gate of the lower court, «.e. the outer gate, 
which was lower than the inner. AJINNAT is not an adjective 
agreeing with "yw, for apart from Isa. xiv. 31 “YY is never 
construed as a feminine; but it is used as a substantive for 7¥N 
minnan, the lower court, see the comm. on ch. vill. 3. spb de- 
notes the point from which the measuring started, and BD 
yn the direction in which it proceeded, including also the 
terminus : “to before the inner court,” equivalent to “ up to 
the front of the inner court.” The terminal point is more pre- 
cisely defined by 27, from without, which Hitzig proposes to 
erase as needless and unusual, but without any reason. For, 
inasmuch as the gateways of the inner court were built into 
the outer court, as is evident from what follows, 7 simply 
affirms that the measuring only extended to the point where 
the inner court commenced within the outer, namely, to the 
front of the porch of the gate, not to the boundary wall of the 
inner court, as this wall stood at a greater distance from the 
porch of the outer court-gate by the whole length of the court- 
gate, that is to say, as much as fifty cubits. From this more 
precise definition of the terminal point it follows still further, 
that the starting-point was not the boundary-wall, but the 
porch of the gate of the outer court; in other words, that the 
hundred cubits measured by the man did not include the fifty 
cubits’ length of the gate-building, but this is expressly ex- 
cluded. This is placed beyond all doubt by vers, 23 and 27, 
where the distance of the inner court-gate from the gate (of 
the outer court) is said to have been a hundred cubits.—The 
closing words 1537) 5°92 have been very properly separated 
by the Masoretes from what precedes, by means of the Athnach, 
for they are not to be taken in close connection with 7%; nor 
are they to be rendered, “ he measured . . . toward the east and 
toward the north,” for this would be at variance with the state- 
ment, “to the front of the inner court.” They are rather 
meant to supply a further appositional definition to the whole 
of the preceding clause: “he measured from ...a hundred 
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cubits,” relating to the east side and the north side of the court, 
and affirm that the measuring took place from gate to gate both 
on the eastern and on the northern side; in other words, that the 
measure given, a hundred cubits, applied to the eastern side as 
well as the northern; and thus they prepare the way for the 
description of the north gate, which follows from ver. 20 
onwards. 


Vers. 20-27. Tae Nortu GatE anp THE SouTH Gate 
OF THE OuTER Court (1 Plate I. A).—The description of 
these two gate-buildings is very brief, only the principal por- 
tions being mentioned, coupled with the remark that they 
resembled those of the east gate. ‘The following is the descrip- 
tion of the north gate.-—Ver. 20. And the gate, whose direction 
was toward the north, touching the outer court, he measured its 
length and its breadth, Ver. 21. And its guard-rooms, three on 
this side and three on that, and its pillars and its wall-projections. 
It was according to the measure of the first gate, fifty cubits 
ats length, and the breadth five and twenty cubits. Ver. 22. 
And its windows and its wall- projections and its palms were 
according to the measure of the gate, whose direction was toward 
the east; and by seven steps they went up, and its wall-pro- 
jecttons were in front of it. Ver. 23. Anda gate to the inner 
cowrt was opposite the gate to the north and to the east; and 
he measured from gate to gate a hundred cubits. — With the 
measuring of the breadth of the court the measuring man 
had reached the north gate, which he also proceeded to 
measure now. In ver. 20 the words WWM to M2i¥°NT are written 
absolutely; and in ver. 21 the verb 74 does not belong to the 
objects previously enumerated, viz. guard-rooms, pillars, etc., 
but these objects are governed by 7", and "7 points back to 
the principal subject of the two verses, PBT: it (the gate) was 
according to the measure... (cf. vers. 15 and 13). For the 
use of 2 in definitions of measurement, “25 MaXa” (by the cubit, 
sc. measured), as in Ex, xxvii. 18, etc., see Gesenius, § 120. 4, 
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Anm. 2. The “ first gate” is the east gate, the one first mea- 
sured and described. In ver. 236 the number of steps is given 
which the flight leading into the gateway had; and this of course 
applies to the flight of steps of the east gate also (ver. 6). In 
ver. 22, N123 is not to be regarded as doubtful, as Hitzig sup- 
poses, or changed into 3; foreven if the windows of the east 
gate were not measured, they had at all events a definite mea- 
surement, so that it might be affirmed with regard to the windows 
of the north gate that their dimensions were the same. This 
also applies to the palm-decorations. With regard to the pubs 
(ver. 21), however, it is simply stated that they were measured; 
but the measurement is not given. DINE? (ver. 22, end) is not 
to be altered in an arbitrary and ungrammatical way into nna, 
as Béttcher proposes. The suffix 07 refers to the steps. 
Before the steps there were the Do's of the gate-building. 
This “ before,” however, is not equivalent to “ outside the flight 
of steps,” as Béttcher imagines ; for the measuring man did not 
go out of the inside of the gate, or go down the steps into the 
court, but came from the court and ascended the steps, and as 
he was going up he saw in front (vis-a-vis) of the steps the 
oN of the gate, i.e. the wall-projections on both sides of 
the threshold of the gate. In ver. 23 it is observed for the 
first time that there was a gate to the inner court opposite 
to the northern and the eastern gate of the outer court already ° 
described, so that the gates of the outer and inner court stood 
vis-a-vis. The distance between these outer and inner gates 
is then measured, viz. 100 cubits, in harmony with ver. 196. 

In vers. 24-27 the south gate is described with the same 
brevity. Ver. 24. And he led me toward the south, and behold 
there was a gate toward the south, and he measured its. pillars 
and its wall-projections according to the same measures. Ver. 25. 
And there were windows in tt and its wall-projections round 
about like those windows; fifty cubits was the length, and 
the breadth five and twenty cubits. Ver. 26. And seven steps 
were its ascent and its wall-projections in the front of them, 
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and it had palm-work, one upon this side and one upon . 
that on its pillars. Ver. 27. And there was a@ gate to the 
inner court toward the south, and he measured from gate to 
gate toward the south a hundred cubits. — This gate also 
was built exactly like the two others. The description simply 
differs in form, and not in substance, from the description 
of the gate immediately preceding, mx nino, “ like those 
measures,” is a concise expression for “like the measures of 
the pillars already described at the north and east gates.” 
For ver. 25, compare vers. 16 and 215; and for ver. 26a, 
vid. ver. 226. Ver. 260 is clearly explained from ver. 16d, 
as compared with ver. 96. And lastly, ver. 27 answers to the 
23d verse, and completes the measuring of the breadth of 
the court, which was also a hundred cubits upon the south 
side, from the outer gate to the inner gate standing opposite, 
as was the case according to ver. 19 upon the eastern side. 
Havernick has given a different explanation of ver. 27, and 
would take the measurement of a hundred cubits as referring 
to the distance between the gates of the inner court which stood 
opposite to each other, because in ver. 27 we have v0 in the 
text, and not "Wa 19; so that we should have to render the 
passage thus, “he measured from a gate to the gate toward the 
south a hundred cubits,” and not “ from the gate (already 
described) of the outer court,” but from another gate, which 
according to the context of the verse must also be a gate of the 
inner court. But it is precisely the context which speaks 
decidedly against this explanation. For since, according to 
ver. 18, the measuring man did not take the prophet into the 
inner court, for the purpose of measuring it before his eyes, till 
after he had measured from (a) gate to the south gate of the 
inner court, the distance which he had previously measured and 
found to be a hundred cubits is not to be sought for within 
the inner court, and therefore cannot give the distance between 
the gates of the inner court, which stood opposite to one 
another, but must be that from the south gate of the outer 
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_ court to the south gate of the inner. This is the case not only 
here, but also in ver. 23, where the north gate is mentioned. 
We may see how little importance is to be attached to the omis- 
sion of the article in "YY from the expression YY ON "WUD in 
ver. 23, where neither the one gate nor the other is defined, 
because the context showed which gates were meant. Hiiver- 
nick’s explanation is therefore untenable, notwithstanding the 
fact that, according to ver. 47, the size of the inner court was 
a hundred cubits both in breadth and length.—From the 
distance between the gates of the outer court and the corre- 
sponding gates of the inner, as given in vers. 27, 23, and 19, 
we find that the outer court covered a space of two hundred 
cubits on every side,—namely, fifty cubits the distance which 
the outer court building projected into the court, and fifty cubits 
for the projection of the gate-building of the inner court into 
the outer court, and a hundred cubits from one gate-porch to 
the opposite one (50 + 50 +100 = 200). 

Consequently the full size of the building enclosed by the 
wall (ch. xl. 5), 4.e. of the temple with its two courts, may also 
be calculated, as it has been by many of the expositors. If we 
proceed, fc: example, from the outer north gate to the outer 
south gate upon the ground plan (Plate I.), we have, to quote 
the words of Kliefoth, “ first the northern breadth of the outer 
court (D) with its two hundred cubits; then the inner court, 
which measured a hundred cubits square according to ch. 
xl. 47 (Z), with its hundred cubits; and lastly, the south side 
of the outer court with two hundred cubits more (D); so that 
the sanctuary was five hundred cubits broad from north to 
south. And if we start from the entrance of the east gate of 
the court (A), we have first of all the eastern breadth of the 
outer court, viz. two hundred cnbits; then the inner court (Z) 
with its hundred cubits; after that the temple-buildings, which 
also covered a space of a hundred cubits square according to 
ch. xli, 18, 14, including the open space around them (G@), with 
another hundred cubits; and lastly, the 71 (J), which was 
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situated to the west of the temple-buildings, and also covered a 
space of a hundred cubits square according to ch. sli. 13, 14, 
with another hundred cubits; so that the sanctuary was also 
five hundred cubits long from east to west, or, in other words, 
formed a square of five hundred cubits.” 


Vers. 28-47. The Inner Court, with its Gates, Cells, and 
Slaughtering- Tables. 


Vers. 28-37. Toe Gates oF THE INNER CourtT.—(Vid. 
. Plate I. B and Plate II. I].)\—Ver. 28. And he brought me 
into the inner court through the south gate, and measured the 
south gate according to the same measures; Ver. 29. And its 
guard-rooms, and its pillars, and its wall-projections, according 
to the same measures ; and there were windows in tt and in its 
wall-projections round about: fifty cubits was the length, and the 
breadth five and twenty cubits. Ver. 30. And wall-projections 
were round about, the length five and twenty cubits, and the 
breadth five cubits. Ver. 31. And its wall-projections were 
toward the outer court; and there were palms on its pillars, and 
eight steps its ascendings. Wer. 32. And he led me into the inner 
court toward the east, and measured the gate according to the 
same measures ; Ver. 33. And its guard-rooms, and its pillars, 
and its wall-projections, according to the same measures; and 
there were windows in it and its wall-projections round about : 
the length was fifty cubits, and the breadth five and twenty cubits. 
Ver. 34. And its wall-projections were toward the outer court ; 
and there were palms on its pillars on this side and on that side, 
and eight steps its ascent. Ver. 35. And he brought me to the north 
gate, and measured it according to the same measures; Ver. 36. 
Its guard-rooms, its pillars, and its wall-projections ; and there 
were windows in it round about: the length was fifty cubits, and 
the breadth five and twenty cubits. Ver. 37. And its pillars 
stood toward the outer court ; and palms were upon its pillars 
on this side and on that; and its ascent was eight steps.— 


In ver. 27 the measuring man had measured the distance from 
EZEK. II. re) 
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the south gate of the outer court to the south gate of the inner 
court, which stood opposite to it. He then took the prophet 
through the latter (ver. 28) into the inner court, and measured 
it as he went through, and found the same measurements as he 
had found in the gates of the outer court. This was also the 
case with the measurements of the guard-rooms, pillars, and 
wall-projections, and with the position of the windows, and the 
length and breadth of the whole of the gate-building (ver. 29); 
from which it follows, as a matter of course, that this gate 
resembled the outer gate in construction, constituent parts, and 
dimensions. This also applied to both the east gate and north 
gate, the description of which in vers. 32-37 corresponds exactly 
to that of the south gate, with the exception of slight variations 
of expression. It is true that the porch is not mentioned in 
the case of either of these gates; but it is evident that this was 
not wanting, and is simply passed over in the description, as we 
may see from ver. 39, where the tables for the sacrifices are 
described as being in the porch (DDIN3), There are only two 
points of difference mentioned in vers. 31, 34, and 37, by which 
these inner gates were distinguished from the outer. In the 
first place, that the flights of steps to the entrances to these 
gates had eight steps according to the closing words of the 
verses just cited, whereas those of the outer gates had only 
seven (cf. vers. 22 and 26); whilst the expression also varies, 
py being constantly used here instead of snivy (ver. 26). nidy, 
from M29, the ascending, are literally ascents, ie. places of 
mounting, for a flight of steps or staircase. yD, the plural of 
nbyn, the ascent (not a singular, as Hitzig supposes), has the 
same meaning. The second difference, which we find in the 
first clause of the verses mentioned, is of a more important 
character. It is contained in the words, “and its DOSS (the 
projecting portions of the inner side-walls of the gateway) were 
directed toward the outer court” (8 and A indicating the 
direction). The interpretation of this somewhat obscure state- 
ment is facilitated by the fact that in ver. 37 Dans stands in the 
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‘place of 12S (vers. 81 and 34). 1 are the two lofty gate- 
pillars by the porch of the gate, which formed the termination 
of the gate-building towards the inner court in the case of the 
outer gates. If, then, in the case of the inner gates, these 
pillars stood toward the outer court, the arrangement of these 
gates must have taken the reverse direction to that of the outer 
gates; so that a person entering the gate would not go from 
the flight of steps across the threshold to the guard-rooms, and 
then across the second threshold to the porch, but would first of 
all enter the porch by the pillars in front, and then go across 
the threshold to the guard-rooms, and, lastly, proceed across the 
second threshold, and so enter the inner court. But if this 
gate-building, when looked at from without, commenced with 
the porch-pillars and the front porch, this porch at any rate 
must have been situated outside the dividing wall of the two 
courts, that is to say, must have been within the limits of the 
outer court. And further, if the D>’, or wall-projections 
between the guard-rooms and by the thresholds, were also 
directed toward the outer court, the whole of the gate-building 
must have been built within the limits of that court.’ This is 
affirmed by the first clauses of vers. 31, 34, and. 37, which 
have been so greatly misunderstood; and there is no necessity 
to alter bas in ver. 37 into WON, in accordance with vers. 31 
and 34. For what is stated in vers. 31 and 34 concerning 
the position or direction of the O'2x, also applies to the 
mdr , and they are probably mentioned in ver. 37 because of 
the intention to describe still further in ver. 38 what stood near 
the o>, Kliefoth very properly finds it incomprehensible, 
“that not a few of the commentators have been able, in spite 
of these definite statements in vers. 31, 34, and 37, to adopt 
the conclusion that the gate-buildings of the inner gates were 
situated within the inner court, just as the gate-buildings of the 
outer gates were situated within the outer court. As the inner 
court measured only a hundred cubits square, if the inner gates 
had stood within the inner court, the north and south gates of 
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the inner court would have met in the middle, and the porch of 
the east gate of the inner court would have stood close against 
the porches of the other two gates. It was self-evident that 
the gate-buildings of the inner gates stood within the more 
spacions outer court, like those of the outer gates, Neverthe. 
less, the reason why the situation of the inner gates is so ex- 
pressly mentioned in the text is evidently, that this made the 
position of the inner gates the reverse of that of the outer 
gates. In the case of the outer gates, the first threshold was 
in the surrounding wall of the outer court, and the steps stood 
in front of the wall; and thus the gate-building stretched into 
the outer court. In that of the inner gates, on the contrary, 
the second threshold lay between the surrounding walls of the 
inner court, and the gate-building stretched thence into the outer 
court, and its steps stood in front of the porch of the gate. 
Moreover, in the case of the east gates, for example, the porch of 
the outer gate stood toward the west, and the porch of the inner 
gate toward the east, so that the two porches stood opposite to 
each other inthe outer court, as described in vers. 23 and 27.” 
In ver. 80 further particulars respecting the D°32'N are given, 
which are apparently unsuitable; and for this reason the verse 
has been omitted by the LXX., while J. D. Michaelis, Battcher, 
Ewald, Hitzig, and Maurer, regard it as an untenable gloss. 
Hivernick has defended its genuineness; but inasmuch as he 
regards D'D2 as synonymous with D938, he has explained it in 
a most marvellous and decidedly erroneous manner, as Kliefoth — 
has already proved. The expression 220 330, and the length 
and breadth of the nisbs here given, both appear strange. 
Neither the length of twenty-five cubits nor the breadth of five 
cubits seems to tally with the other measures of the gate- 
building. So much may be regarded as certain, that the 
twenty-five cubits’ length and the five cubits’ breadth of the 
nizb¥ cannot be in addition to the total length of the gate- 
building, namely fifty cubits, or its total breadth of twenty-five 
cubits, but must be included in them. For the ninox were 
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simply separate portions of the side-enclosure of the gateway, 
since this enclosure of fifty cubits long consisted of wall-projec- 
tions (Nites), three open guard-rooms, and a porch with pillars. 
The open space of the guard-rooms was 3 X 6 = 18 cubits, and 
the porch was six cubits broad in the clear (vers. 7 and 8), and 
the pillars two cubits thick. If we deduct these 18 +6 +2 = 
26 cubits from the fifty cubits of the entire length, there remain 
twenty-four cubits for the walls by the side of the thresholds 
and between the guard-rooms, namely, 2 X 5 = 10 cubits for 
the walls between the three guard-rooms, 2 X 6 = 12 cubits for 
the walls of the threshold, and 2 cubits for the walls of the 
porch; in all, therefore, twenty-four cubits for the nitobas 3 so 
that only one cubit is wanting to.give us the measurement 
stated, viz. twenty-five cubits. We obtain this missing cubit if 
we assume that the front of the wall-projections by the guard- 
rooms and thresholds was a handbreadth and a half, or six 
inches wider than the thickness of the walls, that is to say, that 
it projected three inches on each side in the form of a moulding. 
—The breadth of the ninds in question, namely five cubits, was 
the thickness of their wall-work, however, or the dimension of 
the intervening wall from the inside to the outside on either 
side of the gateway. That the intervening walls should be of 
such a thickness will not appear strange, if we consider that the 
surrounding wall of the court was six cubits thick, with a height 
of only six cubits (ver. 5). And even the striking expression 
23D 22D becomes intelligible if we take into consideration the 
fact that the projecting walls bounded not only the entrance to 
the gate, and the passage through it on the two sides, but also 
the inner spaces of the gate-building (the guard-rooms and 
porch) on all sides, and, together with the gates, enclosed the 
gateway on every side. Consequently ver. 30 not only has a 
suitable meaning, but furnishes a definite measurement of no 
little value for the completion of the picture of the gate-build- 
ings. The fact that this definite measure was not given in 
connection with the gates of the outer court, but was only 
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supplemented in the case of the south gate of the inner court, 
cannot furnish any ground for suspecting its genuineness, as 
several particulars are supplemented in the same manner in this 
description. Thus, for example, the number of steps in front of 
the outer gates is first given in ver. 22, where the north gate 
is described. Still less is there to surprise us in the fact that 
these particulars are not repeated in the case of the following 
gates, in which some writers have also discovered a ground for 
suspecting the genuineness of the verse. 

From the south gate the measuring man led the prophet 
(ver. 32) into the inner court toward the east, to measure for 
him the inner east gate, the description of which (vers. 33 
and 34) corresponds exactly to that of the south gate. Lastly, 
he led him (ver. 35) to the inner north gate for the same 
purpose; and this is also found to correspond to those pre- 
viously mentioned, and is described in the same manner. The 
difficulty which Hitzig finds in DPD AT] OYEI YN TY in 
ver. 32, and which drives him into various conjectures, with the 
assistance of the L.XX., vanishes, if instead of taking OT 77 
along with ‘253 "¥n0 as a further definition of the latter, we 
connect it with °28"2" as an indication of the direction taken: 
he led me into the inner court, the way (or direction) toward 
the east, and measured the gate (situated there). The words, 
when taken in this sense, do not warrant the conclusion that 
he had gone out at the south gate again.—717% in ver. 35 is an 
Aramaic form for T2% in vers, 32 and 28, 


Vers. 38-47. THE CELLS AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
SACRIFICIAL WORSHIP BY AND IN THE INNER CouURT.— 
Ver. 38. And a cell with its door was by the pillars at the gates; 
there they had to wash the burnt-offering. Ver. 39. And in the 
porch of the gate were two tables on this side and two tables on 
that, to slay thereon the burnt-offering, the sin-offering, and the 
trespass-ofering. Ver. 40. And at the shoulder outside, to 
one going up to the opening of the gate toward the north, stood 
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two tables; and at the other shoulder, by the porch of the gate, 
two tables. Ver. 41. Four tables on this side and four tables 
on that side, at the shoulder of the gate; eight tables on which 
they were to slaughter. Ver. 42. And four tables by the steps, 
hewn stone, a cubit and a half long, and a cubit and a 
half broad, and a cubit high; upon these they were to lay the 
instruments with which they slaughtered the burnt-offerings and 
other sacrifices, Ver. 43. And the double pegs, a span long, were 
fastened round about the house ; but the flesh of the sacrifice was 
placed upon the tables. Ver.44. And outside the inner gate were 
two cells in the inner court, one at the shoulder of the north gate, 
with its front side toward the south; one at the shoulder of the 
south gate, with the front toward the north. Ver. 45. And he 
said to me, This cell, whose front is toward the south, is for the 
priests who attend to the keeping of the house; Ver. 46. And 
the cell whose front is toward the north is for the priests who 
attend to the keeping of the altar. They are the sons of Zadok, 
who draw near to Jehovah of the sons of Levi, to ‘serve Him. 
Ver. 47. And he measured the court, the length a hundred cubits, 
and the breadth a hundred cubits in the. square, and the altar 
stood before the house.—The opinions of modern commentators 
differ greatly as to the situation of the cells mentioned in ver. 
38, since Bottcher and Hitzig have adjusted a text to suit their 
own liking, founded upon the Septuagint and upon decidedly 
erroneous suppositions. The dispute, whether prow is to be 
rendered in or by the prdwy, may be easily set at rest by the 
simple consideration that the O° in front of the porch of the 
gate were pillars of two cubits long and the same broad (ver. 9), 
in which it was impossible that a room could be constructed. 
Hence the nave could only be by (near) the pillars of the gate. 
To DONA there is also added O”ywn (by the gates) in loose co- 
ordination (vid. Ewald, § 298e), not for the purpose of describ- 
ing the position of the pillars more minutely, which would be 
quite superfluous after ver. 9, but to explain the plural x, 
and extend it to the pillars of all the three inner gates, so that 
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we have to assume that there was a naw by the pillars of all 
these gates (Plate I. 0). This is also demanded by the purpose 
of these cells, viz. “for the cleansing or washing of the burnt- 
offering.” As the sacrifices were not taken through one gate 
alone, but through all the gates, the Sabbath-offering of the 
prince being carried, according to ch. xlvi. 1, 2, throngh the 
east gate, which was closed during the week, and only opened 
on the Sabbath, there must have been a cell, not by the north 
gate alone (Béttcher, Havernick), or by the east gate only 
(Ewald, Hitzig), but by every gate, for the cleansing of the 
burnt-offering. Hivernick, Hitzig, and others are wrong in 
supposing that ndiyn is a synecdochical designation applied to 
every kind of animal sacrifice. This is precluded not only by 
the express mention of the burnt-offerings, sin-offerings, and 
trespass-offerings (ver. 39), and by the use of the word 27? in 
this sense in ver. 43, but chiefly by the circumstance that neither 
the Old Testament nor the Talmud makes any allusion to the 
washing of every kind of flesh offered in sacrifice, but that they 
merely speak of the washing of the entrails and legs of the 
animals sacrificed as burnt-offerings (Lev. i. 9), for which 
purpose the basins upon the mechonoth in Solomon’s temple 
were used (2 Chron. iv. 6, where the term 77 used in Lev. i. 9 
is interpreted by the apposition 52 37% nein nyyocny), A 
room at every gate (not by every pillar) was sufficient for this 
purpese. If there had been a 72% of this kind on each side of 
the gate, as many have assumed on symmetrical grounds, this 
would have been mentioned, just as in the case of the slaughter- 
ing-tables (vers. 39-42). The text furnishes no information as 
to the side of the doorway on which it stood, whether by the 
right or the left pillar. On the ground plan we have placed the 
one at the east gate, on the right side, and those by the north 
and south gates on the western side (Plate I. 0 O 0). 
Moreover, according to vers. 39-41, there were twice two 
tables on each side, eight therefore in all, which served for 
slaughtering. Two pairs stood “in the porch of the gate,” ie. 
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in the inner space of the porch, one pair on this side, the other 
pair on that, i.e. on the right and left sides to a person entering 
the porch, probably near the wall (see Plate II. II. f/f). The 
expression piven rinwd, to slanghter at the tables (vers. 39 and 
40), stands for “to use when slaughtering ”—that is, for the 
purpose of laying the slaughtered flesh upon. This is apparent 
from the fact itself in ver. 39. For the slaughtering was not 
performed within the front porch, but outside, and somewhere 
near it. The front porch of the gate-building was not a 
slaughter-house, but the place where those who entered the 
gate could assemble. The only purpose, therefore, for which 
the tables standing here could be used was to place the sacrificial 
flesh upon when it was prepared for the altar, that the priests 
might take it thence and lay it upon the altar. “YW Doxa is 
to be understood as signifying the inner space of the porch; 
this is required by the antithesis in ver. 40, where two pair of 
tables outside the porch are mentioned. Two of these stood 
“by the shoulder outside to one going up to the gate opening, 
the northern” (Plate II. II. dd). The meaning of these not very 
intelligible words is apparent from the second half of the verse, 
which adds the correlative statement as to the two opposite 
tables. When it is said of these tables that they stood by the 
other shoulder (N37 ANDT-ON) which the porch of the gate 
had, not only is 1ywn nned of the first hemistich more pre- 
cisely defined hereby as the gate-porch, but ¥B¥T is also 
rendered intelligible, namely, that as it corresponds to nina, 
it is an adjective belonging to 4n2n oy, “at the northern 
shoulder outside to a person going up the steps to the opening 
of the gate” (781, the outer side, in contrast to the inside of 
the porch, D583, ver. 39). The shoulder of the gate, or rather 
of the porch of the gate, is the side of it, and that the outer 
side. Consequently these four tables stood by the outer sides 
of the porch, two by the right wall and two by the left. In 
ver, 41, what has already been stated concerning the position of 
the tables mentioned in vers. 39 and 40 is summed up: Four 
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tables stood on each side of the porch, two inside, and two 
against the outer wall, eight tables in all, which were used for 
slaughtering purposes. There is nothing strange in (YU 4n3> 
as an abbreviated expression for "YW pbx? WR qn2? in ver. 40, 
as want of clearness was not to be feared after ver. 40. In 
addition to these there were four other tables (7Y278), and four, 
ver. 42) of stone, from which it may be inferred that the four 
already mentioned were of wood. The four stone tables stood 
ndiyd, t.e.at (near) the flight of steps (cf. NP “2D, at the entrance 
to the city, Prov. viii. 3), and were of hewn square stones, as 
no doubt the steps also were (see Plate II. II.e¢). It yields no 
sense whatever to render Moy> “ for the burnt-offering” (LXX. 
and others); and the expression nidy in ver. 26 thoroughly 
warrants our translating 79Y, a flight of steps or staircase). 
These stone tables served as flesh-benches, on which the 
slanghtering tools were laid. 33") pds belong together, the 
) being inserted “ as if at the commencement of a new sentence 
after a pause in the thought” (cf. Prov. xxiii. 24, xxx. 28: 
Gen. xl. 9, Bottcher). It is not expressly stated, indeed, that 
these four tables were distributed on the two sides of the steps ; 
but this may be inferred with certainty from the position of 
the other tables. Moreover, the twelve tables mentioned were 
not merely to be found at one of the gate-porches, but by all 
three of the inner gates, as was the case with the washing-cells 
(ver. 38), for sacrificial animals were taken to the altar and 
slaughtered at every gate; so that what is stated in vers. 39-42 
with reference to one porch, namely, the porch of the east gate, 
to judge from 75¥7 in ver. 40, is applicable to the porches of 
the south and north gates also. 

In ver. 43 another provision for the slaughtering of the 
sacrificial animals is mentioned, concerning which the opinions 
of the older translators and commentators are greatly divided. 
But the only explanation that can be sustained, so far as both 
the usage of the language and the facts are concerned, is that 
adopted by the Chaldee, viz. “Paya pyap tn yvp PPB pop 
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wnayD MA, et unciné egrediebantur (longitudine) unius palmi 
defixi in columnis domus macelli, to which not only Béttcher, but 
Roediger (Ges. Dhes. p. 1470) and Dietrich (Lex.) have given 
their adhesion. For O'faY, from NBY, to set or stand (act.), 
signifies stakes or pegs (in Ps. Ixviii. 14, the folds constructed 
of stakes), here pegs a span long on the wall, into which they 
were inserted, and from which they projected to the length of a 
span. In the dual it stands for double pegs, forked pegs, upon 
which the carcases of the beasts were hung for the purpose of 
flaying, as Dav. Kimchi has interpreted the words of the Chaldee. 
The article indicates the kind, viz. the pegs required for the 
process of slaughtering. This explanation is also in harmony 
with the verb D6, Hophal of 3, fastened, which by no means 
suits the rendering originated by the LX X., viz. ledges round 
the edge or the rim of the table. The only remaining difficulty 
is the word ‘33, which Béttcher interprets as signifying “in 
the interior of the gate-porch and pillars” (Roediger, in interiore 
parte, nempe in ea atrit parte, ubi hostiae mactandae essent), on 
the just ground that the interior of the front porch could not 
be the place for slaughtering, but that this could only be done 
outside, either in front of or near the porch. But even in 
interiore parte atrit is not really suitable, and at all events is too 
indefinite for D°2%. It would therefore be probably more 
correct to render it “fastened against the house,” i.e. to the 
outer walls of the gate-porch buildings, so that n'a would stand 
for buildings in the sense of 23, although I cannot cite any 
passage as a certain proof of the correctness of this rendering. 
But this does not render the explanation itself a doubtful one, 
as it would be still more difficult to interpet M23 if DYMBY were 
explained in any other way. 73D 220 refers to the three onter 
sides of the porch. The description of the slaughtering appa- 
ratus closes in ver. 435 with the words, “and upon the tables 
(mentioned in vers. 89-42) came the flesh of the offering.” 
i21p, the general word for sacrificial offerings, as in Lev. i. 2 sqq. 
_ Invers. 44-46 we have a description of cells for the officiating 
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priests, and in vers. 45 and 46 two such cells are plainly men- 
tioned according to their situation and purpose (vid. Plate I. 
FF). But it is impossible to bring the Masoretic text of 
ver. 44 into harmony with this, withont explaining it in an 
arbitrary manner. For, in the first place, the reference there 
is to ONW nisv, cells of the singers; whereas these cells, ac- 
cording to vers. 45 and 46, were intended for the priests who 
performed the service in the temple-house and at the altar of 
burnt-offering. The attempt of both the earlier and the more 
recent supporters of the Masoretic text to set aside this discre- 
pancy, by arguing that the priests who had to attend to the 
service in the temple and at the altar, according to vers. 45 
and 46, were singers, is overturned by the fact that in the 
Old Testament worship a sharp distinction is made between 
the Levitical singers and the priests, ¢.e. the Aaronites who 
administered the priesthood; and Ezekiel does not abolish this 
distinction in the vision of the temple, but sharpens it still 
further by the command, that none but the sons of Zadok are 
to attend to the priestly service at the sanctuary, while the 
other descendants of Aaron, i.e. the Aaronites who sprang from 
Ithamar, are only to be employed in watching at the gate of 
the honse, and other non-priestly occupations (ch. xliv. 10 sqq.). 
Consequently Ezekiel could not identify the priests with the 
singers, or call-the cells intended for the officiating priests 
singers’ cells. Moreover, only two cells, or cell-buildings, are 
mentioned in vers. 45 and 46, and their position is described in 
the same words as that of the cells mentioned in ver. 44, so that 
there can be no doubt as to the identity of the former and the 
altter cells. In ver. 44 the supposed singers’ cells are placed 
at the north gate, with the front toward the south, which only 
applies, according to ver. 45, to the one cell intended for the 
priests who attended to the service in the holy place; and again, 
in ver. 44, another cell is mentioned at the east gate, with the 
front toward the north, which was set apart, according to ver. 
46, for the priests who attended to the altar service. Conse- 
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quently, according to our Masoretic text of the 44th verse, there 
would be first singers’ cells (in the plural), and then one cell, at 
least three cells therefore; whereas, according to vers. 45 and 
46, there were only two. And lastly, the 708 in ver. 44) can 
only be understood by our taking it in the sense of. “ another,” 
in opposition to the usage of the language. For these reasons 
we are compelled to alter p™w into DN, and WE into nny, 
after the LXX., and probably also OP mto DIVW, and in 
consequence of this to adopt the pointing ninv, and to read 
M38 instead of O78. Further alterations are not requisite or 
indicated by the LX X., as the rest of the deviations in their 
text are to be explained from their free handling of the original. 
According to the text with these alterations, even in ver. 44 
there are only two cells mentioned. They were situated “ out- 
side the inner gate.” This definition is arabiguous, for you are 
outside the inner gate not only before entering the gate, i.e. 
while in the outer court, but also after having passed through 
it and entered the inner court. Hence there follows the more 
precise definition, “in the inner court.” If, then, we read NNN 
for Wk, there follows, in perfect accordance with the fact, a 
more precise statement as to the situation of both the one and 
the other of these cells, NN8 and 708 corresponding to one 
another. The second 748, instead of NOX, which is grammati- 
cally the more correct, is to be attributed to a constructio ad 
sensum, as the nine were not separate rooms, but buildings 
with several chambers. Que cell stood by the shoulder (side) 
of the north gate, with the front (0°28) toward the south; the 
other at the shoulder of the south gate, with the front toward 
the north. They stood opposite to one another, therefore, with 
their fronts facing each other. Instead of the south gate, how- 
ever, the Masoretic text has O17 WW, the east gate; and ver. 
46 contains nothing that would be expressly at variance with 
this, so that 0°'p7 could be defended in case of need. But only 
in case of need—that is to say, if we follow Kliefoth in assum- 
ing that it stood on the left of the gateway to persons entering 
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through the east gate, and explaining the fact that its front 
turned toward the north, on the ground that the priests who 
resided in it were charged with the duty of inspecting the 
sacrifices brought through the east gate, or watching the 
bringing in of the sacrifices, so that this cell was simply a 
watchman’s cell after all. But this assumption is founded upon 
a misinterpretation of the formula Mateo Mpve wy, to keep 
the keeping of the altar. This formula does not mean to 
watch and see that nothing unlawful was taken to the altar, but 
refers to the altar service itself, the observance of everything 
devolving upon the servants of the altar in the performance of 
the sacrificial worship, or the offering of the sacrifices upon the 
altar according to the precepts of the law. If, then, this duty 
was binding upon the priests who resided in this cell, it would 
have been very unsuitable for the front of the cell to be turned 
toward the north, in which case it would have been absolutely 
impossible to see the altar from the front of the cell. This 
unsuitability can only be removed by the supposition that the 
cell was built at the south gate, with the front toward the north, 
i.e. looking directly toward the altar. For this reason we must 
also regard O'/P9 as a corruption of D1795, and look for this 
second cell at the south gate, so that it stood opposite to the 
one built at the north gate.—All that remains doubtful is, 
whether these two cells were on the east or the west side of the 
south and north gates, a point concerning which we have no 
information given in the text. In our sketch we have placed 
them on the west side (vid. Plate I. F), so that they stood in 
front of the altar and the porch-steps. The concluding words 
of ver. 46, in which 797 refers to the priests mentioned in 
vers. 45 and 46, state that in the new sanctuary only priests of 
the sons of Zadok were to take charge of the service at the 
altar and in the holy place; and this is still further expanded 
in ch, xliv. 10 sqq.—Finally, in ver. 47 the description of the 
courts is concluded with the account of the measure of the 
inner court, a hundred cubits long and the same in breadth, 
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according to which it formed a perfect square surrounded by a 
wall, according to ch. xlii. 10. The only other observation 
made is, that it was within this space that the altar of burnt- 
offering stood, the description of which is given afterwards in 
ch. sliii, 18 sqq. (see Plate I. HZ). 


Chap. xl. 48-xli. 26. The Temple-house, with the Porch, 
Side-storeys, and Back-building. 


Chap. xl. 48, 49. THe Tempie-porcu (See Plate III. A). 
—The measuring angel conducts the prophet still farther to 
the porch of the temple, and measures its breadth and length. 
—Ver. 48. And he led me to the porch of the house, and measured 
the pillar of the porch, five cubits on this side and five cubits 
on that side; and the breadth of the gate, three cubits on this 
side and three cubits on that side. Ver. 49. The length of 
the porch was twenty cubits, and the breadth eleven cubits, 
and that by the steps by which one went up; and columns 
were by the pillars, one on this side and one on that side— 
m2n is the temple in the more restricted sense of the word, 
the temple-house, as in 1 Kings vi. 2, etc.; and pds, the porch 
before the entrance into the holy place (cf. 1 Kings vi. 3). 
The measurements in vers. 48 and 49, which are apparently 
irreconcilable with one another, led the LX X. to the adoption 
of arbitrary interpolations and conjectures in ver. 49,’ in accord- 
ance with which Béttcher, Hitzig, and others have made correc- 
tions in the text, which have a plausible justification in the 
many artificial and for the most part mistaken interpretations 
that have been given of the text. The measures in ver. 49a 
are perfectly plain, namely, the length of the porch twenty 
cubits, and the breadth eleven cubits; and there is no question 


1 The text of the LXX. reads thus: . . . nal Osegeirpyoe ro ola rod wird 
anya wives tO WATS Evbey noel anyav wivre tvOev, noel Td epos TOU Oupapen- 
ros anyay Sexerecodpav, nal torapeldes ris Oupas Tod alrce mnxav rprav 
zvbev wal anya Tprav udev. Kai rd pauos rod airde anyav eixoct xal rd 
eOpos waxy Badence” noel dorl Diner hve Babeay dviBesvey ix’ adtd x.7,A. 
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that these measurements are to be understood in the clear, that 
is to say, as referring to the internal space, excluding the side- 
walls, as in the case of the holy place, the most lioly place, and 
the inner court. The only question is whether the length 
signifies the dimension from east to west, i.e. the distance which 
had to be traversed on entering the temple, and therefore the 
breadth, the extent from north to south; or whether we are to 
understand by the length the larger dimension, and by the 
breadth the smaller, in which case the measurement from north 
to south, which formed the breadth of the house, would be 
designated the length of the porch, and that from east to west 
the breadth. Nearly all the commentators have decided in 
favour of the latter view, because, in the porch of Solomon’s 
temple, the length of twenty cubits was measured according to 
the breadth of the house. But the fact has been overlooked, 
that in 1 Kings vi. 3 the length given is more precisely defined 
by the clause, “in front of the breadth of the house.’ There 
is no such definition here, and the analogy of the building of 
Solomon’s temple is not sufficient in itself to warrant our 
regarding the construction of the porch in the temple seen by 
Ezekiel as being precisely the same; since it was only in the 
essential portions, the form of which was of symbolical signifi- 
cance (the holy place and the most holy), that this picture of a 
temple resembled the temple of Solomon, whereas in those 
which were less essential it differed from that temple in various 
ways. At the very outset, therefore, the more probable assump- 
tion appears to be, that just as in the case of the holy place 
and the holy of holies, so also in that of the porch, we are to 
understand by the length, the distance to be traversed (from 
east to west), and by the breadth, the extension on either side 
(i.e. from south to north). If, then, we understand the 
measurements in ver. 49 in this way, the measures given in 
ver. 48 may also be explained without any alterations in the 
text. The measuring of the pillar of the porch on either side, _ 
and of the gate on this side and that (ver. 48), is sufficient of 
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itself to lead to the conclusion that the front turned toward a 
person entering is the breadth from south to north. This 
breadth presented to the eye a pillar on this side and one on 
that,—two pillars, therefore, each five cubits broad (cc), and a 
breadth of gate of three cubitson this side and three on that, 
six cubits in all (5), that is to say, a total breadth (k—k) of 
5+38+3+5=16 enbits. The only thing that can surprise 
one here is the manner in which the breadth of the gate is 
defined: three cubits on this side and that, instead of simply 
six cubits. But the only reason in all probability is, that the 
pillars on either side are mentioned just before, and the gate of 
six cubits’ breadth consisted of two halves, which had their 
hinges fastened to the adjoining pillars, so that-each half was 
measured by itself from the pillar to which it was attached. 
The breadth of front mentioned, viz. sixteen cubits, agrees very 
well with the breadth of the porch inside, ze. eleven cubits 
(m—m), for it allows a thickness of two cubits and a half for 
each side wall (a), and this was sufficient for the walls of a 
porch. The pillars, which were five cubits broad on the outer 
face, were therefore only half that breadth (24 cubits) in the 
inner side within the porch, the other two cubits and a half 
forming the side wal]. All the particulars given in ver. 48 
may be explained in this way without any artifice, and yield a 
result the proportions of which are in harmony with those of 
the entire building. For the porch, with an external breadth 
of sixteen cubits, was half as broad as the house, which had a 
breadth of twenty cubits in the clear, and side walls of six 
cubits in thickness (ch. xli. 5), so that when measured on the 
outside it was 6 + 20 + 6 = 32 cubits broad. The breadth of 
the interior also is apparently perfectly appropriate, as the porch _ 
was not intended either for the reception of vessels or for the 
abode of individuals, but was a simple erection in front of the 
entrance into the holy place, the door of which (d) was ten 
cubits broad (ch. xli. 2), that is to say, half a cnbit narrower on 


either side than the porch-way leading to it. And lastly, the 
EZEX., Il. P 
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length of the porch was also in good proportion to the holy 
place, which followed the porch ; the porch being twenty cubits 
long, and the holy place forty cubits. If we add to this the 
front wall, with a thickness of two cubits and a half, corre- 
sponding to that of the side walls, we obtain an external length 
of twenty-two cubits and a half for the porch. In front were 
the steps by which one went up to the porch (/). It is generally 
supposed that there were ten steps, the "WX after rieyaa being 
changed into "WY (ten) after the example of the LXX. But 
however this alteration may commend itself when the facts of 
the case are considered, ten steps in front of the porch answer- 
ing very well to the eight steps before the gateway of the inner 
court, and to the seven steps in front of the gateway of the 
outer court, it is not absolutely necessary, and in all probability 
is merely a conjecture of the Seventy, who did not know what 
to do with Wx, and possibly it is not even correct (see at ch. 
xli. 8). The words WX rioyon can be attached without diffi- 
culty to the preceding account of the breadth: “the breadth 
was eleven cubits, and that at the steps by which they went up 
to it,” ze. when measured on the side on which the flight of 
steps stood. If the words are taken in this way, they serve to 
remove all doubt as to the side which is designated as the 
breadth, with special reference to the fact that the porch of 
Solomon’s temple was constructed in a different manner. The 
number of steps, therefore, is not given, as was also the case 
with the east gate of the outer court (ch. xl. 6), because it was 
of no essential importance in relation to the entire building. The 
last statement, “and there were columns by the pillars on this side 
and on that,” is free from difficulty, although there is also a 
difference of opinion among the commentators as to the position 
of these columns. pwn points back to pox by (ver. 48). The 
preposition ON does not imply that the columns stood close to the 
pillars, and had the form of half-columns, but simply that they 
stood near the pillars (see Plate ITI. £:), like the columns Jachin 
and Boaz in Sclomon’s temple, to which they correspond. 
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Chap. xli. 1-4. Tae Inner Space or tHE TEMPLE (see 
Plate ILI. B and C).—Ver. 1. And he led me into the temple, 
and measured the pillars, six cubits breadth on this side and six 
cubits breadth on that side, with regard to the breadth of the tent. 
Ver. 2. And the breadth of the door was ten cubits; and the 
shoulders of the door, five cubits on this side, and jive cubits on 
that: and he measured its length, forty cubits ; and the breadth, 
twenty cubits. Ver. 3. And he went within and measured the 
pillar of the door, two cubits; and the door, six cubits; and the 
breadth of the door, seven cubits. Ver. 4. And he measured tts 
length, twenty cubits; and the breadth, twenty cubits, toward the 
temple ; and said to me, This is the holy of holies.—Vers. 1 and 2 
give the measurements of the holy place. 52"3 is used here 
in the more restricted sense for the nave of the temple, the 
holy place (B), without the porch and the holy of holies (cf. 
1 Kings vi. 17). The measuring commences with the front 
(eastern) wall, in which there was the entrance door. This 
wall had pillars (ee) of six cubits breadth on either side (on 
the right hand and the left), and between the pillars a door (d) 
ten cubits broad, with door-shoulders (¢ e) of five cubits on this 
side and that (ver. 2a). These measurements (6 + 6 + 10+ 
5 + 5) yield for the front wall a total breadth of thirty-two 
cubits. This agrees with the measurements which follow : 
twenty cubits, the (internal) breadth of the holy place, and six 
cubits the thickness of the wall (e) on either side (ver. 5). The 
only remaining difficulty is in the very obscure words appended, 
baka anh, in ‘which Ewald and Hitzig propose to alter Snxn 
into by, because the LXX. have substituted rod aiddy, but 
without making any improvement, as Nn is still more inexpli- 
cable. Kliefoth, after examining the various attempts to 
explain these words, comes to the conclusion that no other 
course is left than to take oan as signifying the inner space of 
Ezekiel’s temple, consisting of the holy place and the holy of 
holies, which was the same in the entire building as the taber- 
nacle had been,—viz. the tent of God’s meeting with His 
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people, and which is designated as bak to show the substantial 
identity of this space and the tabernacle. The clause Dnkn 2n4 
is thus attached to the preceding double 7° (i.e. to the measure- 
ment of the two pillars bounding the holy space), in an elliptical 
manner, in the following sense: “he measured the breadth of 
the pillars, on this side and that, which marked off the breadth 
of the tent, on the outside, that is to say, of the inner space of 
the holy place which resembled the tabernacle ;” so that this 
clause formed a loose apposition, meaning, “ with regard to the 
breath of the tent.” npn nipna are the walls on both sides of 
the door (e e), between the door and the boundary pillars.— 
The internal length and breadth of the holy place are the 
same as in the holy place of Solomon’s temple (1 Kings 
vi. 2, 17).— Vers. 3 and 4 refer to the holy of holies (c). 
“He went within.” We have 82 (for S24) and not 382) 
(ver. 1), because the prophet was not allowed to tread the 
most holy place, and therefore the angel went in alone. 
mp8 is defined in ver. 4 as the holy of holies. The measure- 
ments in ver. 3 refer to the partition wall between the holy 
place and the most holy (g). nen 2x, the pillar-work of the 
door, stands for the pillars on both sides of the door; and the 
measurement of two cubits no doubt applies to each pillar, 
denoting, not the thickness, but the breadth which it covered 
on the wall. There is a difficulty in the double measurement 
which follows: the door six cubits, and the breadth of the 
door seven cubits. As the latter is perfectly clear, and also 
apparently in accordance with the fact, and on measuring a 
door the height is the only thing which can come into con- 
sideration in addition to the breadth, we agree with Kliefoth in 
taking the six cubits as a statement of the height. The height 
of six cubits bears a fitting proportion to the breadth of seven 
cubits, if there were folding-doors ; and the seven is significant 
in the case of the door to the holy of holies, the dwelling of 
God. The Seventy, however, did not know what to do with 
this text, and changed nix y2v MSN Anh into rds érwpidas 
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Tod Oupdparos wy xyav érid &vOev wad EvOev, in which they have 
been followed by Béttcher, Hitzig, and others. But it is 
obvious at once that the Seventy have simply derived these 
data from the measurements of the front of the holy place 
(ver. 2), and have overlooked the fact, that in the first place, 
beside the measure of the NNaM NipNa, ze. éwpides Tod TUAD- 
vos, the nnpn 3n4, or breadth of the door, is also expressly 
measured there, whereas here, on the contrary, it is preceded 
by mn87 alone, without anh; and secondly, as the measurement 
of the DY" given in ver. 1 indicates their breadth (from south 
to north), in the present instance also the measure ascribed to 
the nnBa bug can only refer to the breadth of the by, and not 
to its thickness (from east to west). But if we explain the first 
clause of ver. 3 in this manner, as both the language and the 
fact require, the reading of the LXX. is proved to be a false 
correction, by the fact that it yields a breadth of twenty-two or 
twenty-four cubits (2 + 2 + 6+ 7+ 7), whereas the holy of 
holies, like the holy place, was only twenty cubits broad. 
The dimensions of the holy of holies also correspond to the 
space covered by the holy of holies in Solomon’s temple 
(1 Kings vi. 20), The expression bon nBoN, “toward the 
holy place,” is to be explained by the supposition that the 
measuring angel, after he had proceeded to the western end of 
the holy of holies for the purpose of measuring the length, 
turned round again to measure the breadth, so that this breadth 
lay “ toward the holy place.” 


Vers. 5-11. Toe Wait anp THE SipE-BUILDING. — 
Ver. 5. And he measured the wall of the house six cubits, and 
the breadth of the side storey four cubits round the house round 
about. Ver. 6. And of the side-rooms there were room upon 
room three, and that thirty times, and they came upon the wall, 
which the house had by the side-rooms round about, so that they 
were held, and yet they were not held in the wall of the house. 
Ver. 7. And tt spread out, and was surrounded upwards more 
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and more to the side-rooms, for the enclosure of the house went 
upwards more and more round about the house; therefore the 
house received breadth upwards; and so the lower ascended to 
the upper after the proportion of the central one. Ver. 8. And 
I saw in the house a height round about, with regard to the 
foundations of the side-rooms a full rod, six cubits to the 
joint. Ver. 9. The breadth of the wall, which the side storey 
had on the outside, was five cubits, and so also what was left 
free was by the side-chamber building of the house. Ver. 10. 
And between the cells was a breadth of twenty cubits round the 
house round about. Ver. 11. And the door of the side-chamber 
building led toward what was left free, one door toward the north 
and one door toward the south, and the breadth of the space 
left free was five cubits round about—From the interior of 
the sanctuary the measuring man turned to the outer work, 
and measured, first of all, the wall of the house (ver. 5), i.e 
the wall commencing with the pillars in the front (ver. 1), 
which surrounded the holy place and the holy of holies on 
the north, the west, and the south (e). This was six cubits 
thick. He then measured the breadth of the ¥>¥, i.e. of the 
building consisting of three storeys of side-rooms, which was 
erected against the north, west, and south sides of the sanc- 
tuary (h). For yy signifies not only a single side-room, but 
collectively the whole range of these side-chambers, the entire 
building against the sides of the temple house, called 8 in 
1 Kings vi. 5, 6, with which yoyn (ver. 8) is also used alternately 
there (see the comm. on 1 Kings vi. 5).—The breadth of the 
side-building was four cubits in the clear, that is to say, the 
space from the temple wall to the outer wall of the side-build- 
ing (/), which was five cubits thick (ver. 9), and that uniformly 
all round the temple.—The further particulars concerning the 
side-rooms in vers. 6 and 7 are very obscure, so that they can 
only be made perfectly intelligible by comparing them with 
_the description of the similar building in Solomon's temple. 
_ According to this, ver. Ga is to be taken thus: “and as for the 
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side-rooms, there were room upon room (bx for 5y) three, and 
(that) thirty times,’ and understood as signifying that there 
were three side-rooms standing one above another, and that 
this occurred thirty times, so that the side-building had three 
storeys, each containing thirty rooms (chambers), so that there 
were thirty times three rooms standing one above another (AAh). 
There is no necessity, therefore, for the transposition of wiry 
pve into wiry’ prwiys, which Béttcher, Hitzig, and Havernick 
have adopted from the LXX., because of their having taken 
oN in the sense of against, room against room thirty, and that 
three times, which yields the same thought, no doubt, but not 
so clearly, inasmuch as it remains indefinite whether the three 
times thirty rooms were above one another or side by side. 
Nothing is said about the distribution of the thirty rooms in 
each storey; but it is very probable that the distribution was 
uniform, so that on each of the longer sides, ¢.e. against the 
northern and southern walls of the temple, there were twelve 
rooms, and six against the shorter western wall. The northern 
and southern walls were sixty cubits, plus six cubits the thick- 
ness of the wall, plus four cubits the breadth of the side 
building against the western wall (60+6+4), in all therefore 
seventy cubits, or, deducting five cubits for the thickness of the 
outer wall at the front of the building, sixty-five cubits long; 
and the western wall was 20 + 2 X 6 (the thickness of the side 
wall), «e thirty-two cubits long. If, therefore, we fix the 
length of each side-room at 44 cubits, there remain five cubits 
against the western wall for the seven party walls required, or 
five-sevenths of a cubit for each, and against the northern and 
southern walls eleven cubits for party walls and staircase, and 
reckoning the party walls at four-sevenths of a cubit in thick- 
ness, there are left four cubits and a seventh for the space for 
the stairs, quite a sufficient space for a winding staircase.— 
The clauses which follow relate to the connection between these 
side-rooms and the temple house. ‘2 Nixa, they were coming 
(going) upon the wall. 3 xia, generally intrare in locum, here, 
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on account of what follows, to tread upon the wall; that is to 
say, they were built against the wall in such a manner that the 
beams of the floors of the three storeys rested on the temple 
wall on the inner side, 7.e. were held or borne by it, but not so 
as to be inserted in the wall and held fast thereby. The only 
way in which this could be effected was by so constructing the 
temple wall that it had a ledge at every storey on which the 
beams of the side storeys conld rest, de. by making it recede 
half a cnbit, or become so much thinner on the outer side, so 
that if the thickness of the wall at the bottom was six cubits, 
it would be five cubits and a half at the first storey, five cubits 
at the second, and four and a half at the third. In this way the 
side-rooms were snpported by the temple wall, but not in such 
a manner that the beams laid hold of the walls of the sanctuary, 
or were dovetailed into them, which would have done violence 
to the sanctity of the temple house; and the side storeys 
appeared as, what they should be, an external building, which 
did not interfere with the integrity of the sanctuary. That 
this is the meaning of the words is rendered certain by a com- 
parison with 1 Kings vi. 6, where the ledges on the temple 
wall are expressly mentioned, and the design of these is said to 
be ninpa ths np, that the beams might not be fastened 
in the walls of the house, to which the last words of our 
verse, Ma] Pa BAN wands, refer. Kliefoth’s rendering of 
Vp2 nia, “they went against the wall,” is grammatically unten- 
able, as xia with 1 does not mean to go against anything. 
niyoyd me Wx, which the (temple) house had toward the side- 
rooms. 21D 1°2D, round about, ¢e. on all three sides of the 
temple. The peculiarity of the storeys, arising from this 
resting upon the temple, is described in ver. 7, of which dif- 
ferent explanations have been given, but the general meaning 
of which is that it occasioned a widening of the side-rooms 
proceeding upwards from storey to storey, as is plainly stated 
in 1 Kings vi. 6. The words 1102) 127 are not to be taken 
together, as expressing one idea, viz. “it spread round about” 
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(De Wette), but contain two different assertions, which are more 
precisely defined in what follows by the substantives 10% and 
anh, Neither 1"? nor yon is to be taken as the subject; but 
the verbs are to be regarded as impersonal: “ there spread out 
and surrounded,” i.e. a widening and a surrounding took place. 
The double 72y2> has been correctly explained by Bochart, viz. 
“by continued ascending,” ze. the higher one went the more 
extension and compass did one find, with regard to, z.e. accord- 
ing to the measure of, the side-rooms or side-storeys. niyosd 
belongs to nbyne, and is added for the purpose of defining more 
precisely how the widening took place, not gradually, but at 
each storey; for “ these niydy are the three rooms standing one 
above another, spoken of in ver. 6” (Kliefoth). This statement 
is explained, and the reason assigned, in the clause introduced 
with *3, the meaning of which depends upon the explanation 
of the word 3035, This word may mean a way round, and a 
surrounding. The Rabbins, whom Hiavernick follows, under- 
stand by 3039 a winding staircase, the psd mentioned in 
1 Kings vi. 8, which Jed from the lower storey to the upper 
ones. This is decidedly wrong; for apart from the question 
whether this meaning can be grammatically sustained, it is im- 
possible to attach any rational meaning to the words, “a winding 
staircase of the house was upwards more and more round about 
the house,” since a winding staircase could never run round 
about a building seventy cubits long and forty cubits broad, 
but could only ascend at one spot, which would really give it 
the character of a winding staircase. Bottcher’s explanation is 
equally untenable: “ for the winding round of the interior was 
upwards more and more round and round inwards.” For, in’ 
the first place, M37 does not mean the interior, and nvab does 
not mean inwards; and secondly, “winding round” is not 
equivalent to an alteration of form in the shape of the rooms, 
through which those in the bottom storey were oblongs running 
lengthwise, those in the central storey squares, and those in the 
third oblongs running inwards, which Béttcher imagines to 
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have been the case. It would be much easier to adopt the 
explanation of Kliefoth and others, who take 10% in the sense 
of a way round, and regard it as signifying a passage running 
round the house in the form of a gallery, by which one could 
walk all round the house, and so reach the rooms in the upper 
storeys. This, as Kliefoth still further remarks, was the 
reason why the surrounding of (circuit round) the house was 
greater the higher one ascended, and also the reason why it 
became wider up above in the upper storeys, as the words, 
“ therefore the breadth of the house increased upwards,” affirm. 
In these words Kliefoth finds a distinct assertion “that there 
is no foundation for the assumption that the widening upwards 
was occasioned by the receding of the temple walls; but that 
the widening of the building, which took place above, arose 
from the passages round that were attached to the second and 
third storeys, and that these passages ran round the building, 
and consequently were attached to the outside in the form of 
galleries.” But we are unable to see how this can be distinctly 
asserted in the words nbyn> map ans. Even if n'30, in con- 
nection with 20%, signified the side-building, including the 
temple house, the only thought contained in the words would 
be, that the side-building became broader at each storey as 
you ascended, i.e. that the breadth of the side-building increased 
with each storey. But even then it would not be stated in 
what manner the increase in breadth arose; whether in con- 
sequence of the receding of the temple wall at each storey, or 
from the.fact that the side-rooms were built so as to project 
farther out, or that the side-storeys were widened by the addi- 
tion of a passage in the form of a gallery. And the decision 
in favour of one or other of these possibilities could only be 
obtained from the preceding clause, where it is stated that D0 
m3 went round about the side-building, and that in favour of 
the last. But, in the first place, the assumption that nan and 
m3? denote the side-building, to the exclusion of the temple 
house, is extremely harsh, as throughout the whole section M27 
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signifies the temple house; and in ver. 6 nvad is used again 
in this sense. If we understand, however, by 127 IDO a 
passage or a surrounding all round the temple house, the words 
by no means imply that there were outer galleries running 
round the side-rooms. In the second place, it is extremely 
harsh to take 30% in the sense of a passage round, if the 
preceding 2D} is to signify surrounded. As 2D) takes up 
the word 7202 again, and “ precisely the same thing is signified 
by the two verbs 72D2} 3M as by the substantives 20% and 
25% afterwards,” we cannot render Nap? by surrounded, and 
apio by a passage round. If, therefore, 10% signified a passage, 
a gallery running round the building, this would necessarily be 
expressed in the verb 1103, which must be rendered, “ there 
went round,” 7.e. there was a passage round, more and more 
upwards, according to the measure of the storeys. But this 
would imply that the passage round existed in the case of the 
bottom storey also, and merely increased in breadth in the 
central and upper storeys. Nowa gallery round the bottom 
storey is shown to be out of the question by the measurements 
which follow. From this we may see that the supposition that 
there were galleries on the outside round the second and third 
storeys is not required by the text, and possibly is irreconcil- 
able with it; and there is not even a necessity to adduce the 
further argument, that Kliefoth’s idea, that the entire building 
of three storeys was simply upheld by the outer wall, with- 
out any support to the beams from the wall of the temple, is 
most improbable, as such a building would have been very in- 
secure, and useless for the reception of any things of importance. 
We therefore take 2D} and 3099 in the sense of surrounded and 
surrounding. In this case, ver. 7 simply affirms that the sur- 
rounding of the house, i.e. the side-building round about the 
temple house, became broader toward the top, increasing (more 
and more) according to the measure of the storeys; for it 
increased the more in proportion to the height against the 
temple house, so that the house became broader as you ascended. 
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To this there is appended by means of j2) the last statement of 
the verse: “and so the lower ascended to the upper after the 
measure of the central one.” This clause is taken by the 
majority of the commentators to mean : thus they ascended from 
the lower to the upper after the central one. But many have 
observed the folly of an arrangement by which they ascended 
a staircase on the outside from the lower storey to the upper, 
and went from that into the central one, and have therefore 
followed the LX X. in changing 2) into ?) and maionnd into 
mizn2, “and from the lower (they ascended) to the upper 
through the central one.” But there is no apparent necessity 
for these alierations of the text, as the reading in the text 


ny’: and thns the lower storey ascended to the upper after the 


measure of the central one,—a rendering to which no decisive 
objection can be urged on the ground of the difference of 
gender (the mase. my’), i) affirms that the ascent took place 


according to the mode of widening already mentioned. 

In the 8th verse we have a further statement concerning the 
side-rooms, as we may see from the middle clause; but it has also 
been explained in various ways. Béttcher, for example, renders 
the first clause thus: “ and I saw what the height round about 
was in an inwardly direction ;” but this is both grammatically 
false and senseless, as m3) does not mean inwardly, and “ in an 
inwardly direction” yields no conceivable sense. Kliefoth 
adopts the rendering: “TI fixed my eyes upon the height round 
about to the house;” but this is also untenable, as M¥% does 
not mean to fix the eyes upon, in the sense of measuring with 
the eyes, and in this case also the article could hardly be 
omitted in the case of 23, The words run simply thus: “I 
saw in the house a height” = an elevation round about. What 
this means is shown in the following words: the side-rooms 
had foundations a full rod, i.e. the foundation of the rooms was 
a full rod (six cubits) high. nito' is not a substantive niTD"D, 
but a participle Pual nive>; and the Keri is substantially 
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correct, though an unnecessary correction ; bp for rib (com- 
pare ch. xxviii, 16, 9 for N99). The side-building did not 
stand on level ground, therefore, but had a foundation six 
cubits high. This is in harmony with the statement in ch. 
xl. 49, that they ascended by steps to the temple porch, so that 
the temple honse with its front porch was raised above the 
inner court. As this elevation was a full rod or six cubits, not 
merely for the side-building, but also for the temple porch, we 
may assume that there were twelve steps, and not ten after the 
LXX. of ch. xl. 49, as half a cubit of Ezekiel’s measurement 
was a considerable. height for steps—The expression which 
follows, “six cubits T)'8,” is obscure, on account of the varions 
ways in which now may be understood. So much, however, 
is beyond all doubt, that the words cannot contain merely an 
explanation of the length of the rod measure: “six cubits 
(measured) to the wrist,” because the length of the rod has 
already been fixed in ch. xl. 5, and therefore a fresh definition 
would be superfluous, and the one given here would contradict 
that of ch. xl. 5. 338 signifies connection or joint, and when 
applied to a building can hardly mean anything else than the 
point at which one portion of the building joins on to the other. 
Hiavernick and Kliefoth therefore understand by Sry the point 
at which one storey ends and another begins, the connecting line 
of the rooms standing one above another; and Havernick takes 
the clause to be a more precise definition of ‘ym nD, under- 
standing by nitp'n the foundations of the rooms, i.e. the floors. 
Kliefoth, on the other hand, regards the clause as containing 
fresh information, namely, concerning the height of the storeys, 
so that according to the statement in this verse the side-build- 
ing had a foundation of six cubits in height, and each of the 
storeys had also a height of six cubits, and consequently the 
whole building was twenty-four cubits high, reckoning from 
the ground. So much is clear, that NID") does not signify the 
floors of the rooms, so that Havernick’s explanation falls to the 
ground. And Kliefoth’s view is also open to this objection, that 
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if the words gave the height of the storeys, and therefore sup- 
plied a second measurement, the copula 1 could hardly fail to 
stand before them. The absence of this copula evidently leads 
to the conclusion that the “ six cubits” nba are merely 
intended to furnish a further substantial explanation as to the 
fonndation, which was a full rod high, the meaning of which 
has not yet been satisfactorily cleared up, as all the explana- 
tions given elsewhere are still further from the mark. 

In ver. 9 there follow two further particulars with reference 
to the side-building. The wall of it withont, é.e. on the out- 
side (f'), was five cubits thick or broad, and therefore one cubit 
thinner than the temple wall. The M2 in the side-building 
was just the same breadth. In the clause beginning with 1x) 
the measure (five cubits) given in the first clause is to be 
repeated, so that we may render 1 by “and also,” and must 
take the words in the sense of “just as broad.” 2b, the 
Hophal participle of 137, to let alone, in the case of a building, 
is that portion of the building space which is not built upon 
like the rest ; and in ver. 11, where it is used as a substantive, 
it signifies the space left open by the sides of the building 
(Plate I. i). The Chaldee rendering is P°2¥ 708, locus relictus. 
niyds ma is an adverbial or locative accusative: against the 
house of side-chambers, or all along it; and nvad WR is an 
appositional explanation: “which was to the temple,” i.e. be- 
longed to it, was built round about it.—Consequently there is na 
necessity for any alteration of the text, not even for changing ™2 
into !'2 in order to connect together ver. 95 and ver. 10 as one 
clause, as Béttcher and Hitzig propose; though all that they 
gain thereby is the discrepancy that in vers. 9b and 10 the 
space left open between the side-rooms against the temple 
house and between the cells against the wall of the court is 
said to have been twenty cubits broad, whereas in ver. 12 the 
breadth of this munndch is set down as five cubits.——There 
follows next in ver. 10 the account of the breadth between the 
temple-building and the cells against the wall of the inner 
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court, and then in ver. 11 we have further particulars concern- 
ing the side-building and the space left open. nisvin (ver. 10) 
are the cell buildings, more fully described in ch. xlii. 1 sqq., 
which stood along the wall dividing the inner. court from the 
outer on the west of the north and south gates of the inner 
court, and therefore opposite to the temple house (Plate I. 
LL). To the expression, “and between the cells there was a 
breadth,” there has to be supplied the correlative term from the 
context, namely, the space between the M3 and the niavio hada 
breadth of twenty cubits round about the house, ze. on the 
north, west, and south sides of the temple house.—The descrip- 
tion of this space closes in ver. 11 with an account of the 
entrances to the side-building. It had a door toward the space 
left open, ze. leading out into this space, one to the north and 
one to the south (Plate ITI. i 7), and the space left open was 
five cubits broad round about, i.e. on the north, west, and 
south sides of the temple- building. 29 DipD, the place of 
that which remained open, i.e. the space left open. 

If, then, in conclusion, we gather together all the measure- 
ments of the temple house and its immediate surroundings, we 
obtain (as is shown in Plate 1.) a square of a hundred cubits 
in breadth and a hundred cubits in length, exclusive of the 
porch. The temple (G@) was twenty cubits broad. in the 
inside (ver. 2); the wall surrounding the sanctuary was six 
cubits (ver. 5), or (for the two walls) 2 x 6=12 cubits. The 
side-buildings being four cubits broad in the clear on each side 
(ver. 5), make 2x 4=8 cubits. The outside walls of these 
buildings, five cubits on each side (ver. 9), make 2 X 5=10 
cubits. The 13° (4), five cubits round about (ver. 11), makes 
2x 5=10 cubits. And the space between this and the cells 
standing by the wall of the court (e-9-h-/), twenty cubits round 
about (ver. 10), makes 2 x 20 = 40 cubits. The sum total 
therefore is 20 + 12+-8 +-10-+10+40=100 cubits, in per- 
fect harmony with the breadth of the inner court given in 
ch. xl. 47. The length was as follows: forty cubits the holy 
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place, and twenty cubits the holy of holies (vers. 2 and 4); the 
western wall, six cubits; the side-rooms on the west, four cubits ; 
and their wall, five cubits; the 32, on the west, five cubits ; 
and the space to the cells, twenty cubits; in all, 40-+- 20+ 6+4 
+5+5+20=100 cubits, as stated in ver. 13. The porch 
and the thickness both of the party-wall between the holy place 
and the most holy, and also of the front (eastern) wall of the 
holy place, are not taken into calculation here. ‘The porch is 
not included, because the ground which it covered belonged to 
the space of the inner court into which it projected. The party- 
wall is not reckoned, because it was merely a thin wooden 
partition, and therefore occupied no space worth notice. But 
it is difficult to say why the front wall of the holy place is not 
included. As there was no room for it in the square of a 
hundred cubits, Kliefoth assumes that there was no wall what- 
ever on the eastern side of the holy place, and supposes that the 
back wall (2.¢. the western wall) of the porch supplied its place. 
But this is inadmissible, for the simple reason that the porch 
was certainly not of the same height as the holy place, and 
according to ch. xl. 48 it had only sixteen cubits of external 
breadth ; so that there would not only have been an open space 
left in the upper portion of the front, but also an open space of 
two cubits in breadth on either side, if the holy place had had 
no wall of its own. Moreover, the measurement both of the 
pillars on both sides of the front of the ban (ver. 1), and of the 
shoulders on both sides of the door (ver. 2), presupposes a wall 
or partition on the eastern side of the holy place, which cannot 
be supposed to have been thinner than the side-walls, that is to 
say, not less than six cubits in thickness. We are shut up, 
therefore, to the conjecture that the forty cubits’ length of the 
holy place was measured from the door-line, which was ten 
cubits broad, and that the thickness of the door-shoulders on 
the two sides is included in these forty cubits, or, what is the 
same thing, that they were not taken into account in the 
measurement. The objection raised to this, namely, that the 
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space within the holy place would thereby have lost a consider- 
able portion of its significant length of forty cubits, cannot 
have much weight, as the door-shoulders, the thickness of which 
is not reckoned, were only five cubits broad on each side, 
and for the central portion of the holy place, which was occu- 
pied by the door, and was ten cubits broad, the length of forty 
cubits suffered no perceptible diminution. Just as the pillars 
of the door of the holy of holies with the party-wall are 
reckoned in the 40+ 20 cubits’ length of the sanctuary, and 
are not taken inte consideration ; so may this also have been 
the case with the thickness of wall of the door-shoulders of the 
holy place. The measurements of the space occupied by the 
holy place and holy of holies, which have a symbolical signi- 
ficance, cannot be measured with mathematical scrupulosity. 


Vers. 12-14. Toe SepaRaTE PLacr, AND THE EXTERNAL 
DIMENSIONS OF THE TEMPLE.—Ver. 12. And the building at 
the front of the separate place was seventy cubits broad on the 
side turned toward the west, and the wall of the building five 
cubits broad round about, and its length ninety cubits. Ver. 13. 
And he measured the (temple) house: the length a hundred cubits; 
and the separate place, and its building, and its walls: the length 
a hundred cubits. Ver. 14, And the breadth of the face of the 
(temple) house, and of the separate place toward the east, a 
hundred cubits.—The explanation of these verses depends upon 
the meaning of the word 71. According to its derivation 
from 13, to cut, to separate, 77) means that which is cut off, or 
separated. Thus 773 718 is the land cut off, the desert, which 
is not connected by roads with the inhabited country. In the 
passage before us, 713 signifies a place on the western side of 
the temple, z.e. behind the temple, which was separated from 
the sanctuary (Plate I. 7), and on which a building stood, but 
concerning the purpose of which nothing more definite is stated 
than we are able to gather, partly from the name and situation 


of the place in question, and partly from such passages as 
EZEK. II. Q 
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1 Chron. xxvi. 18 and 2 Kings xxiii, 11, according to which, 
even in Solomon’s temple, there was a similar space at the back 
of the temple house with buildings upon it, which had a 
separate way out, the gate nav, namely, that “this space, with 
its buildings, was to be used for the reception of all refuse, 
sweepings, all kinds of rnbbish,—in brief, of everything that 
was separated or rejected when the holy service was performed 
in the temple,—and that this was the reason why it received the 
name of the separate place” (Kliefoth). The building upon 
this space was situated TIT UB ON, in the front of the gizrah 
(that is to say, as one approached it from the temple); and 
that D17771 NB, on the side of the way to the sea, ze. on the 
western side, sc. of the temple, and had a breadth of seventy 
enbits (from north to south), with a wall round abont, which 
was five cubits broad (thick), and a length of ninety cubits. 
As the thickness of the wall is specially mentioned in connec- 
tion with the breadth, we must add it both to the breadth and 
to the length of the building as given here; so that, when 
looked at from the ontside, the building was eighty cubits 
broad and a hundred cubits long. In ver. 135 this length is 
expressly attributed to the separate place, and (z.e. along with) 
its building, and the walls thereof. But the length of the 
temple house has also been previously stated as a hundred 
cubits. In ver. 14 the breadth of both is also stated to have 
been a hundred cubits,—namely, the breadth of the onter front, 
or front face of the temple, was a hundred cubits; and the 
breadth of the separate place 02 toward the east, ie. the 
breadth which it showed to the person measuring on the eastern 
side, was the same. If, then, the building on the separate place 
was only eighty cubits broad, according to ver. 12, including 
the walls, whilst the separate place itself was a hundred cubits 
broad, there remains a space of twenty cubits in breadth not 
covered by the building; that is to say, as we need not hesitate 
to put the building in the centre, open spaces of ten cubits 
each on the northern and southern sides were left as approaches 
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to the building on both sides (K), whereas the entire length of 
the separate place (from east to west) was covered by the 
building.—All these measurements are in perfect harmony. 
As the inner court formed a square of a hundred cubits in 
length (ch. xl. 47), the temple house, which joined it on the 
west, extended with its appurtenances to a similar length; and 
the separate place behind the temple also covered a space of 
equal size. These three squares, therefore, had a length from 
east to west of three hundred cubits. If we add to this the 
length of the buildings of the east gates of the inuer and 
outer courts, namely fifty cubits for each (ch. xl. 15, 21, 25, 
29, 33, 36), and the length of the outer court from gate to 
gate a hundred cubits (ch. xl. 19, 23, 27), we obtain for the 
whole of the temple building the length of five hundred cubits. 
If, again, we add to the breadth of the inner court or temple 
house, which was one hundred cubits, the breadths of the 
outer court, with the outer and inner gate-buildings, viz. two 
hundred cubits on both the north and south sides, we obtain a 
total breadth of 100 + 200 + 200 = 500 (say five hundred) 
cubits; so that the whole building covered a space of five hun- 
dred cubits square, in harmony with the calculation already 
made (at ch. xl. 24-27) of the size of the surrounding wall. 


Vers. 15-26. Summary Account OF THE. MEASUREMENT, 
THE CHARACTER, AND THE SIGNIFICANT ORNAMENTS OF THE 
PROJECTING PORTIONS OF THE TEMPLE BuiLpine.—Ver. 15. 
And thus he measured the length of the building in the front of 
the separate place which was at the back thereof, and its galleries 
on this side and that side, a hundred cubits, and the inner sanc- 
tuary, and the porches of the court; Ver. 16. The thresholds, 
and the closed windows, and the galleries round about all three— 
opposite to the thresholds was wainscoting wood round about, and 
the ground up to the windows; but the windows were covered— 
Ver. 17. (The space) above the doors, both to the inner temple 
and outside, and on all the wall round about, within and without, 
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had its measures. Ver. 18. And cherubs and palms were made, 
a palm between every two cherubs ; and the cherub had two faces; 
Ver. 19. .A man’s face toward the palm on this side, and a lion's 
face toward the palm on that side: thus was it made round about 
the whole house. Ver. 20. From the floor to above the doors 
were the cherubs and palms made, and that on the wall of the 
sanctuary. Ver. 21. The sanctuary had square door-posts, and 
the front of the holy of holies had the same form. Ver. 22. 
The altar was of wood, three cubits high, and its length two 
cubits; and it had its corner-pieces and its stand, and its walls 
were of wood: and he said to me, This is the table which stands 
before Jehovah. Ver. 23. And the holy place and the holy 
of holies had two doors. Ver. 24. And the doors had two 
wings, two turning leaves; the one door two, and the other two 
leaves. Ver. 25. And there were made upon them, upon the 
doors of the sanctuary, cherubs and palms, as they were made 
upon the walls; and a moulding of wood was on the front of 
the porch outside. Ver. 26. And there were elosed windows 
and pals on this side and on that, on the side-walls of the 
porch, and the side-rooms of the house, and the beams.— 
Ver. 15 is the commencement of a comprehensive enumeration 
of particular features in the building, the greater part of which 
have not been mentioned before; so that T1123 (for TD") is to 
be rendered, “and thus he measured.” ‘The circumstance that 
another measurement follows in ver. 15a, whereas no further 
numbers are given from ver. 155 onwards, does not warrant 
us in assuming that ver. 15a is to be joined on to ver. 14, and 
ver. 15 to be taken in connection with ver. 16. The absence 
of the cop. 1 before D257 in ver. 16a is sufficient to preclude 
the latter, showing as it does that 0‘859 commences a fresh 
statement; and the words ‘) >a in ver. 155 are still 
governed by the verb 7793 in ver. 15a. The contents of 
ver. 15 are also decisive against the separation mentioned. If, 
for instance, we connect ver. 15a with ver. 14, the first clause 
contains a pure tautology, as the length of the building has 
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been already measured, and the result is given in ver.13. The 
tautology does not exist, if the summary statements of the 
measurement of different portions of the whole temple building 
commence with ver. 15; and in connection with these a 
supplementary account is given of various details not mentioned 
before. The contents of the second clause, namely, what is 
stated concerning the O'?'Ax, belong directly to the latter. The 
building in front of the separate place, which was measured by 
the man, is more precisely defined, so far as its situation is con- 
cerned, by the words MnN"7y WS. The feminine suffix in 
mms points back to 1713; consequently W can only refer to 
pan: “the building ... which was at the back of the gizrah.” 
This is not at variance with the situation indicated in BON 
m3, but serves as a more exact definition of this statement, 
showing that the building which stood at the front of the 
gizrah occupied the hinder part of it, ce. extended in length 
from the front of the gizrah to the back.—The meaning of 
DPMS or OPN, here (Keri) and in ver. 16, ch. xlii. 3 and 5, the 
only other passages in which it occurs, is involved in obscurity. 
Even Raschi confesses that he does not know what it means, 
and the older translators have simply resorted to vague con- 
jectures for their renderings; the LXX. here, dmodoura, in 
ch. xlii. 3 and 5 sepiotvAov and otoat; the Vulgate, here, 
ethecas (the Hebrew word Latinized), in ch. xlii. porticus ; 
Targum, in the London Polyglot, ver. 15, NON"; ver. 16, 
AS ; ch. xlii. 3, ‘5 and xlii. 5, 8. There is no root Pnx 
in Hebrew; and the derivation of the word from PMY is not 
only uncertain, but furnishes us with nothing that can be used 
for tracing the architectural signification of the word. Even 
the context in vers. 15 and 16 of this chapter supplies nothing, 
for in both verses the meaning of the clauses in which o}nx 
stands is a matter of dispute. It is only in ch. xlii. 3 and 5 
that we find any clue. According to ch. xlii. 3, in the three- 
storied cell-building there was p'AX *IB"ON PAS on the third 
storey; and according to ver. 5 the cells of the upper storey in 
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this building were shorter than those of the lower and central 
storey, becanse D'PAN took space away from them; and the 
reason for this, again, was, that the three-storied cells had no 
pillars. From this we may infer with certainty that the D'ypnx 
were galleries or passages running along the outer walls of the 
building, which were not supported by pillars, and therefore 
necessarily rested upon ledges obtained by the receding of the 
rooms of the upper storey. This meaning also suits the present 
chapter. The suffix in NPA (an Aramaic form for THX) 
points back, not to 123, but to 1933 in ver. 13; for the words, 
“and its galleries on this side and on that,” ¢.e. on the north 
and south sides of the building, are not dependent upon 71k 
$37, in the sense of “the length of the building, with its 
galleries on this side and on that,” as NTpinN) is too widely 
separated from ‘29 718 for this. NmpinN) is rather a second 
object to 11: he measured (1) the length of the building; 
(2) its galleries on this side and that—a hundred cubits: 
(3) the inner temple, etc. The hundred cubits do not refer to 
the length of the building, but to the galleries on both sides, 
which were of the same length as the building, and therefore 
ran along its entire length,—a fact which it was not superfluons 
to mention, as they might possibly have been shorter. ban 
"9°81 is the temple house, with the buildings against it, within 
the inner court. In addition to these, there are also mentioned 
the porches of the court, z.e. at the gate-buildings of the inner 
and outer courts, as the projecting portions of these buildings. 
These three works mentioned in ver. 15 comprise the whole of 
the buildings, the measurements of which have been mentioned 
in the previous description—viz. the building to the west of the 
temple, in vers. 12-14; the inner temple, in vers. 1-11; the 
porches of the courts, to which the temple porch in front of 
the holy place is to be added, as having been reckoned in the 
measurement as belonging to the inner court, in ch. xli— 
Thus the contents of our verse (ver. 15) plainly show that it 
not only is an indivisible whole, but forms a conclusion in 
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which the foregoing measurements are all summed up, and 
which serves as as introduction, in accordance with this, to the 
following summary of various additional features in the temple 
buildings which are also worthy of mention. 

In this summary there are five points noticed: (a) the 
fact that all parts of the buildings had their measurements 
(vers. 16 and 17); (8) the significant ornamentation of the 
inner walls of the sanctuary (vers. 18-21); (c) the altar in the 
holy place (ver. 22); (d) the character and decoration of 
‘the doors of the sanctuary (vers. 23-252) ; (e) the style of the 
porch and of the side-buildings against the temple (vers. 25, 26). 
——Vers. 16 and 17 form one period, enlarged by the paren- 
thetical insertion of explanatory statements, similar to the con- 
struction in vers. 18 and 19. The predicate to the three 
subjects—the thresholds, the closed windows, and the galleries 
—is not to be sought for either in DAW 22D or in HON 
‘a1 ynv. The latter construction, adopted by Béttcher and 
Hivernick, yields the unmeaning assertion that the thresholds 
lay across in front of the threshold. The former gives the 
apparently bald thought, that thresholds, windows, and galleries 
were round about; in which the use of the article, the thresholds, 
the windows, is exceedingly strange. The predicate to i) DBD 
is Ni at the end of ver. 17: the thresholds, etc., had measure- 
ments; and the construction is so far anakolouthistic, that the 
predicate ni, strictly speaking, belongs to the things mentioned 
in ver. 17 alone, and the subjects mentioned in ver. 16 are to 
be regarded as absolute nominatives. The words pryoyd 22D 
belong to the three preceding subjects, as a further definition, 
the thresholds, windows, and galleries (which were) against 
these three round about. The suffix to DAWU, “ their triad,” 
refers to the three buildings mentioned in ver. 15: the one 
upon the separate place, the temple building, and the porches 
of the court; and the appositional 32D is not to be so pressed 
as to lead to the conclusion that all three buildings, and there- 
fore the porches of the court also, had O°7MS round about. As 
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the anvSv aap is affirmed of the thresholds, and the windows, 
and the galleries, and these three objects are introduced by the 
article, as well known, i.e. as already mentioned and described 
in the preceding verses, the more precise definition (resp. limita- 
tion) of the apposition, “round about these three,” is to be 
taken from the preceding description of these three buildings, 
and we are simply to assume the existence of thresholds, 
windows, and galleries in these buildings in those cases in 
which they have been mentioned in that description; so that 
the only place in which there were galleries was the building 
upon the separate place. But before the intended information 
is given concerning the thresholds, etc., a remark is introduced, 
with the words from 95/1 732 to 3°30, as to the construction of 
the thresholds: viz. that opposite to the threshold (27 being 
used in a general sense for every threshold) there was }'¥ aN, 
a thin covering of wood, or wainscoting. 2) does not mean 
across the front (Bottcher), but “opposite;” and the part 
opposite to the threshold of a door is, strictly speaking, the 
lintel. Here, however, the word is probably used in the broader 
sense for the framework of the door, above and on the two 
sides, as is shown by 23D 22D which follows. With #181 a 
fresh object is introduced. }I81 is a nominative, like D°SDq, 
etc.; and the thought of supplying {, “ from the ground,” has 
originated in a faulty interpretation of the words. The idea is 
this: as the thresholds, the windows, etc., so also the ground 
up to the windows, i.e. the space between the ground and the 
windows, had measurements. The allusion to the windows is 
followed by the remark, in the form of a circumstantial clause, 
that “the windows were covered.” niD39 is apparently only a 
substantial explanation of nippy (see the comm. on ch. xl. 16). 
In ver. 17 two further objects are mentioned as having 
measurements; not, however, in the logical position of subjects, 
but with prepositions °Y and ON: upon that which was above 
the opening of the door... and (what was) on all the walls, 
a. the space above the doors and on all the walls. To this 
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periphrasis of the subject, through by and 5x, there is attached 
the predicate niw2, which belongs to all the subjects of vers. 16 
and 17, in the sense of, “on all the walls there were measures.” 
The meaning is, that all the parts of the building which have 
been named had their definite measurements, were carefully 
measured off. In order to express this thought in as general 
and comprehensive a manner as possible, the ideas contained in 
the subjects in ver. 17 are expanded by means of BPROSuONS 
that of the space above, over the entrance door, by ‘57 n'a3 "WY 
pinoy, both (—) = et—et) into the inner temple, i.e. both the 
inside of the temple throughout, and also to the outside. The 
idea of the whole wall is expressed by “ round about, in the 
inside and on the outside.” — Thus everything in vers. 16 
and 17 is clear, and in accordance with fact; and there is no 
necessity either for the critical scissors of Ewald and Hitzig, 
who cut out all that they do not understand as glosses, or 
for the mal-emendation of Bottcher, who changes ni into 
niydpa (1 Kings vi. 18), and thus finds it good to ornament the 
temple with sculptures, even on the outsides of all the walls. 
Vers. 18-21 treat of the ornamenting of the inside of the 
sanctuary, i.e. of the holy place and the holy of holies. 
Vers. 18 and 19 form, like vers. 16 and 17, a period extended 
by parentheses. The predicate "WY, standing at the beginning 
of ver. 18, is resumed in ver. 198, and completed by manbanby 
‘o'p. That the cherubim and palms were executed in sculp- 
ture or carving, is evident from the resemblance to Solomon’s 
temple. They were so distributed that a cherub was followed 
by a palm, and this by a cherub again, so that the palm stood 
between the two cherubim, and the cherub turned one of its 
two faces to the palm on this side, and the other to the palm 
upon that side. In sculpture only two faces could be shown, 
and consequently these cherubic figures had only two faces, 
and not four, like those in the vision. This sculpture was 
placed round about the whole house, and that, as is added in 
ver. 20 by way of explanation, from the ground even to up above 
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the door, namely, on the inner wall of the sanctuary (O27). 
nvanba is hereby limited to the 2%, the holy place and the 
holy of holies. '?) is a local accusative. To this there is 
appended the further notice in ver. 21, that the sanctuary had 
door-posts in a square form. The loose arrangement of the 
words, “the sanctuary post work of square form,” is a concise 
form of expression after the manner of brief topographical 
notices. iN) invariably signifies, wherever it occurs, the door- 
posts, i.e. the projecting framework of the entrances. 392}, 
“foured,” does not mean four-cornered merely, but really 
square (Ex. xxvii. 1 and xxviii. 16). Consequently the words, 
“the door-posts of the holy place were of a square shape,” 
might be understood as signifying not merely that the door- 
posts were beams cut square, but, as Kliefoth supposes, that the 
post work surrounding the door was made of a square form, 
that is to say, was of the same height as breadth, which would 
be quite in keeping with the predominance of the square shape, 
with its symbolical significance, in this picture of a temple. 
But the statement in the second half of the verse can hardly 
be reconciled with this; for whatever diversity there may he in 
the interpretation of this verse in particular points, it is certain 
that it does contain the general assertion that the doorway of 
the holy of holies was also shaped in the same way. But the 
door of the holy of holies, instead of being square, was (accord- 
ing to ver. 3) six cubits high and seven cubits broad. W7ipi, as 
distinguished from 21, is the holy of holies, which ver. 23 
places beyond all doubt (for this use of W1p3, see Lev. xvi. 2, 
3, 16). WIpI 28, the face of the holy of holies, the front 
which met the eye of a person entering the holy place. ON 
m3 is the predicate, which is attached as loosely as in the 
first hemistich. The front of the holy of holies had the 
appearance like the appearance (just described), i.e. like the 
appearance of the 20 ; in fact, it had also a doorway with four- 
cornered posts. J. F. Starck has already given this explana- 
tion of the words: Hadem facies et aspectus erat utriusque portae 
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templi et adyti, utraque quadrata et quadratis postibus conspicua 
erat. The proposal of Ewald, on the other hand, to connect 7N7193 
with the following word Mata3, “in front of the holy of holies 
there was something to be seen like the shape of the altar” 
(LXX., Syr.), has the article in 7817 against it (Bottcher). 


Ver. 22, Taz ALTAR or Burnt-OFFERING in the holy place 
(see Plate III. x). “The abrupt style-of writing is still con- 
tinued.” The altar wood for the altar was of wood three cubits 
high; its length, i.e. the expanse of the wall from one corner 
to the other, was two cubits; the breadth (thickness), which is 
not expressly mentioned, was the same, because the square form 
is presupposed from the shape of this altar in the tabernacle and 
Solomon’s temple. Under the term "iY¥PX, its corner-pieces, 
the horns projecting at the corners, or the horn-shaped points, 
are probably included, as the simple mention of the corners 
appears superfluous, and the horns, which were symbolically 
significant features in the altar, would certainly not have been 
-wanting. There is something strange in the occurrence of i238) 
before and along with nip, as the length is already included 
in the walls, and it could not be appropriately said of the 
length that it was of wood. {8 is therefore certainly a 
copyist’s error for i218, 4 Bdows aitod (LXX.), its stand or 
pedestal. The angel describes this altar as the “table which 
stands before Jehovah”—in perfect harmony with the epithet 
already applied to the sacrifices in the Pentateuch, the “ bread 
(and) of God,” though not “because the altar table was in- 
tended to combine the old table of shewbread and the altar of 
incense” (Béttcher). The table of shewbread is not mentioned 
any more than the candlestick and other portions of the temple 
furniture.—The altar of burnt-offering stood before Jehovah, 
ae. before the entrance into the holy of holies. This leads 
in vers. 23 sqq. to the notice of the doors of the sanctuary, the 
character of which is also described as simply openings (nnb), 
since the doorway had been mentioned before. ne signifies a 
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moveable door, and the plural ninda, doors, whether they consist 
of one leaf or two, i.e. whether they are single or folding doors. 
Here the ninda in vers. 23 and 24 (m7) are folding doors; 
on the other hand, the first ninbs in ver. 24 and na ibid. are 
used for the wings of the door, and nind} niaow for the 
swinging portions (leaves) of the separate wings. The mean- 
ing is this: the holy place (539) and the holy of holies 
(1p) had two folding doors (i.e. each of these rooms had one), 
These doors had two wings, and each of these wings, in the 
one door and in the other, had two reversible door-leaves, so 
that when going in and out there was no necessity to throw 
open on every occasion the whole of the wing, which was at 
least three or four cubits broad. There is no foundation for 
the objection raised by Kliefoth to the interpretation of bond 
wapbs as signifying the holy place and the holy of holies; 
since he cannot deny that the two words are so used, oon in 
1 Kings vi. 5, 17, 31, 33, and Wp in Lev. xvi. 2, 3, ete. And 
the artificial explanation, “to the temple space, and indeed to 
the holy place,” not only passes without notice the agreement 
between our verses and 1 Kings vi. 31-34, but gains nothing 
further than a side door, which does violence to the dignity of 
the sanctuary, a passage from the side chambers into the holy 
place, with which Béttcher has presented Solomon’s temple.— 
These doors were ornamented, like the walls, with figures of 
cherubim and palms.—Other remarks are added in vers. 256 
and 26 concerning the porch in front of the holy place. The 
first is, that on the front of the porch outside there was ?Y 2Y. 
The only other passage in which the word 3Y occurs in a similar 
connection is 1 Kings vii. 6, where it refers to wood-work in 
front of the Ulam of Solomon’s porch of pillars ; and it cannat 
be determined whether it signifies threshold, or moulding, or 
threshold-mouldings. On the shoulders, 7.2. on the right and 
left side walls of the front porch, there were closed windows 
and figures of palms. The chernbim were omitted here.—The 
last words of ver. 26 are very obscure, '30 nivds may be 
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taken in connection with the preceding clause, ‘and on the 
side-rooms of the temple,” as there is no necessity to repeat the 
preposition in the case of closely continuous clauses (vid. Ewald, 
§ 351a); and the side-rooms not only must have had windows, 
but might also be ornamented with figures of palms. But if 
the words be taken in this sense, the D°2Y must also signify 
something which presented, like the walls of the-porch and of 
the side chambers, a considerable extent of surface capable of 
receiving a similar decoration ; although nothing definite has 
hitherto been ascertained with regard to the meaning of the 
word, and our rendering “beams” makes no pretension to 
correctness. 


Chap. xlii. The Holy Cells in the Court, and the Extent of the 
Holy Domain around the Temple. 


Vers. 1-14. THE CELL-BUILDINGs IN THE OUTER CouRT 
FoR Hoty Use.—Ver. 1. And he brought me out into the outer 
court by the way toward the north, and brought me to the cell- 
building, which was opposite to the separate place, and opposite to 
the building toward the north, Ver. 2. Before the long side of 
a hundred cubits, with the door toward the north, and the breadth 
Jifty cubits, Ver. 3. Opposite to the twenty of the inner court and 
opposite to the stone panement of the outer court; gallery against 
gallery was in the third storey. Ver. 4. And before the cells a 
walk, ten cubits broad ; to the inner a way of a hundred cubits ; 
and their doors went to the north. Ver. 5. And the upper cells 
were shortened, because the galleries took away space from them, 
in comparison with the lower and the central ones in the building. 
Ver. 6. For they were three-storied, and had no columns, like the 
columns of the courts ; therefore a deduction was made from the 
lower and from the central ones srom the ground. Ver. 7. Arndd 
a wall outside parallel with the cells ran toward the outer court 
in front of the cells; its length fifty cubits. Ver. 8. For the 
length of the cells of the outer court was fifty cubits, and, behold, 
ugainst the sanctuary it was a hundred cubits. Ver. 9. And out 
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from underneath it rose up these cells ; the entrance was from the 
east, when one went to them from the outer court. Ver. 10. In 
the breadth of the court wall toward the south, before the separate 
place and before the building, there were cells, Ver. 11. With a 
way before them, like the cells, which stood toward the north, as 
according to their length so according to their breadth, and accord- 
ing to all their exits as according to all their arrangements. And 
as their doorways, Ver. 12. So were also the doorways of the 
cells, which were toward the south, an entrance at the head of' the 
way, of the way opposite to the corresponding wall, of the way 
from the east when one came to them. Ver. 13. And he said to 
me, The cells in the north, the cells in the south, which stood in 
Front of the separate place, are the holy cells where the priests, 
who draw near to Jehovah, shall eat the most holy thing ; there they 
shall place the most holy thing, both the meat-cffering and the sin- 
offering and the trespass-offering ; for the place is holy. Ver. 14. 
When they go in, the priests, they shall not go out of the holy 
place into the outer court; but there shall they place their clothes, 
in which they perform the service, for they are holy; they shall 
put on other clothes, and so draw near to what belongs to the 
people. 

It is evident from vers. 13 and 14, which furnish particulars 
concerning the cells already described, that the description itself 
refers to two cell-buildings only, one on the north side and the 
other on the south side of the separate place (see Plate I. LZ). 
OF these the one situated on the north is described in a more 
circumstantial manner (vers. 1-9); that on the south, on the 
contrary, is merely stated in the briefest manner to have 
resembled the other in the main (vers. 10-12). That these 
two cell-buildings are not identical either with those mentioned 
in ch. xl. 44 sqq. or with those of ch. xl. 17, as Havernick 
supposes, but are distinct from both, is so obvious that it is im- 
possible to understand how they could ever have been identified. 
The difference in the description is sufficient to’ show that they 
are not the same as those in ch. xl. 44 sqq. The cells men- 
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tioned in ch. xl. 44 were set apart as dwelling-places for the 
priests during their administration of the service in the holy 
place and at the altar; whereas these serve as places for de- 
positing the most holy-sacrificial gifts and the official dresses of 
the priests. To this may be added the difference of situation, 
which distinguishes those mentioned here both from those of 
ch. xl. 44 seq., and also from those of ch. xl. 17. Those in 
ch. xl. 44 were in the inner court, ours in the outer. It is 
true that those mentioned in ch. xl. 17 were also in the latter, 
but in entirely different situations, as the description of the 
position of those noticed in the chapter before us indisputably 
proves. Ezekiel is led out of the inner court into the outer, 
by the way in the direction toward the north, to 72¥57, the 
cell-building (that / nwa is used here in a collective sense is 
evident from the plural niswd in vers. 4, 5). This stood 
opposite to the gizrah, i.e. the separate space behind the temple 
house (ch. xli. 12 sqq.), and opposite to the 13, ze. neither the 
outer court wall, which is designated as {123 in ch. xl. 5, but 
cannot be intended here, where there is no further definition, 
nor the temple house, as Kliefoth imagines, for this is invariably 
called n'a3. We have rather to understand by 1'927 the build- 
ing upon the gizrah described in ch. xli. 12 sqq., to which no 
valid objection can be offered on the ground of the repetition 
of the relative WN), as it is omitted in ver. 10, and in general 
simply serves to give greater prominence to the second defini- 
tion in the sense of “and, indeed, opposite to the building 
(sc. of the separate place) toward the north.” As fisyT-bx 
belongs to We as a more precise definition of the direction 
indicated by 72, the '® DBO which follows in ver. 2 depends 
upon 283", and is co-ordinate with navorby, defining the side 
of the sali: Building to which Ezekiel was taken: “to the faee 
of the length,” i.e. to the long side of the building, which 
extended to a hundred cubits. The article in 1880 requires 
that the words should be connected in this manner, as it could 
not be used if the words were intended to mean “ on the sur- 
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face of a length of a hundred cubits.” Since, then, the separate 
place was also a hundred cubits, that is to say, of the same 
length as the cell-building opposite to it, we might be disposed 
to assume that as the separate place reached to the outer court 
wall on the west, the cell-building also extended to the latter 
with its western narrow side. But this would be at variance 
with the fact that, according to ch. xlvi. 19, 20, the sacrificial 
kitchens for the priests stood at the western end of this portion 
of the court, and therefore behind the cell-building. The size 
of these kitchens is not given; but judging from the size of 
the sacrificial kitchens for the people (ch. xlvi. 22), we must 
reserve a space of forty cubits in length; and consequently the 
cell-building, which was a hundred cubits long, if built close 
against the kitchens, would reach the line of the back wall of 
the temple house with its front (or eastern) narrow side, since, 
according to the calculation given in the comm. on ch. sli. 1-11, 
this wall was forty cubits from the front of the separate place, 
so that there was no prominent building standing opposite to 
the true sanctuary on the northern or southern side, by which 
any portion of it could have been concealed. And not only is 
there no reason for leaving a vacant space between the sacri- 
ficial kitchens and the cell-buildings, but this is precluded by 
the fact that if the kitchens had been separated from the cell 
building by an intervening space, it would have been necessary 
to carry the holy sacrificial flesh from the kitchen to the cell in 
which it was eaten, after being cooked, across a portion of the 
outer court. It is not stated here how far this cell-building 
was from the northern boundary of the gizrah, and the open 
space (M3) surrounding the temple house; but this may be 
inferred from ch. xli. 10, according to which the intervening 
space between the munnach and the cells was twenty cubits. 
For the cells mentioned there can only be those of our cell- 
building, as there were no other cells opposite to the northern 
and southern sides of the temple house. But if the distance 
of the southern longer side of the cell-building, so far as it 
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stood opposite to the temple house, was only twenty cubits, the 
southern wall of the cell-building coincided with the boundary 
wall of the inner court, so that it could be regarded as a 
continuation of that wall_—The further definition ji®¥7 nna, 
door to the north, is to be taken as subordinate to the preceding 
clause, in the sense of “ with the door to the north,” because it 
would otherwise come in between the accounts of the length 
and breadth of the building, so as to disturb the connection. 
The breadth of the building corresponds to the breadth of the 
gate-buildings of the inner court. 

The meaning of the third verse is a subject of dispute. 
“comwyn,” says Bottcher, “is difficult on account of the article 
as well as the number, inasmuch as, with the exception of the 
twenty cubits left open in the temple ground (ch. xli. 10), there 
are no O°WY mentioned as belonging to the actual ‘257 7¥N, and 
the numeral does not stand with sufficient appropriateness by 
the side of the following nay.” But there is not sufficient 
weight in the last objection to render the reference to the 
twenty cubits a doubtful one, since the “twenty cubits” is 
simply a contracted form of expression for “the space of 
twenty cubits,” and this space forms a fitting antithesis to the 
pavement (nay), i.e. the paved portion of the court. More+ 
over, it is most natural to supply the missing substantive to the 
“twenty” from the Mi®¥ mentioned just before——much more 
natural certainly than to supply niawh, as there is no allusion 
either before or afterwards to any other cells than those whose 
situation is intended to be defined according to the twenty 
We therefore agree with J. H. Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Hiiver- 
nick, and Hitzig, that the only admissible course is to supply 
nips; for the description of the priests’ cells in ch. xl. 44, to 
which Kliefoth imagines that DW refers, is far too distant 
for us to be able to take the word nisvp thence and supply it to 
omvyn. And again, the situation of these priests’ cells to the 
east of the cell-building referred to here does not harmonize 


with the 733, as the second definition introduced by the correlative 
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7323) points to the stone pavement on the nortli. East and 
north do not form such a vis-d-vis as the double 722 requires.— 
Our view of the nwyn is also in harmony with the explanatory 
relative clause, “ which were to the inner court,” .e. belonged 
toit. For the open space of twenty cubits’ breadth, which ran 
by the long side of the temple house between the munnach 
belonging to the temple and the wall of the inner court, formed 
the continuation of the inner court which surrounded the 
temple house on the north, west, and south.’ If, therefore, 
this first definition of the 732 refers to what was opposite to the 
cell-building on the south, the second 132 defines what stood 
opposite to it on the northern side. There the portion of the 
outer court which was paved with stones ran along the inner 
side of the surrounding wall. This serves to define as clearly 
as possible the position of the broad side of the cell-building. 
For Kliefoth and Hitzig are right in connecting these definitions 
with ver. 26, and taking the words from PAS onwards as intro- 
ducing a fresh statement. Even the expression itself YEON 
PAX does not properly harmonize with the combination of the 
two halves of the third verse as one sentence, as Bottcher 
proposes, thus: “against the twenty cubits of the inner court 
and against the pavement of the outer court there ran gallery 
in front of gallery threefold.” For if the galleries of the 
building were opposite to the pavement on the north, and to the 
space in front of the temple on the south of the building, they 
must of necessity have run along the northern and southern 
walls of the building in a parallel direction, and ‘apnby is nat 
the correct expression for this. Eby, to the front—that is to 
say, one gallery to the front of the other, or up to the other. 
This could only be the case if the galleries surrounded the 


1 The statement of Kliefoth, that “this space of twenty cubits in breadth: 
did not belong to the inner court at all,” cannot be established from ch. 
xl. 47, where the size of the inner court is given as a hundred cubits in 
length and the same in breadth. For this measurement simply refers to 
the space in front of the temple. 
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building on all four sides, or at any rate on three; for with the 
latter arrangement, the gallery upon the eastern side would 
terminate against those on the southern and northern sides. 
Again, the rendering “ threefold,” or into the threefold, cannot 
be defended either from the usage of the language or from the 
facts. The only other passage in which the plural Ov>¥ occurs 
is Gen. vi. 16, where it signifies chambers, or rooms of the 
third storey, and the singular wher means the third. Conse- 
quently D'e>wa is “in the third row of chambers or rooms,” te. 
in the third storey. And so far as the fact is concerned, it 
does not follow from the allusion to upper, central, and. lower 
cells (vers. 5 and 6), that there were gelierics round every one 
of the three storeys. 

-Ver. 4. “Before the cells there was a walk of ten cubits’ 
breadth” Ga: In what sense we are to understand 2B, “before,” 
whether running along the northern longer side of the building, 
or in front of the eastern wall, depends upon the explanation of 
the words which follow, and chiefly of the words Ms Max 775, 
by which alone the sense in which N25" ms is to be ‘under- 
‘stood can also be determined. Hivernick and Kliefoth take 
NON TOS 7, “a way of one cnbit,” in the sense of “the ap- 
proaches (entrances into the rooms) were a cubit broad.” But ' 
the words cannot possibly have this meaning; not only because 
the collective use of 477 after the preceding =r, which is not 
collective, and with the plural O7°NB following, is extremely 
improbable; if not impossible ; but principally because 174, a way, 
is not synonymous with 8i29, an entrance, or nb, a doorway. 
Moreover, an entrance, if only a cubit in breadth, to a large 
building would be much too narrow, and bear no proportion 
whatever to the walk of ten cubits in breadth. It is impossible 
to get any suitable meaning from the words as they stand, “a way 
of one cubit;” and no other course remains than to alter DX 
nnx into Mies AND, after the emi myers Excardv of the Septuagint. 
There is no question that we have such a change of 7%? into 
M8 in ver. 16, where even the Rabbins acknowledge that it 
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has occurred. And when once 5X had been turned into 72x, 
this change would naturally be followed by the alteration of 
nox into a numeral—that is to say, into NMX. The statement 
itself, “a way of a hundred cubits” (in length), might be taken 
as referring to the length of the walk in front of the cells, as 
the cell-building was a hundred cubits long. But TENN 
is hardly reconcilable with this. If, for example, we take these 
words in connection with the preceding clause, “a walk of ten 
cubits broad into the interior,” the statement, “a way of a hun- 
dred cubits,” does not square with this. For if the walk which 
ran in front of the cells was a hundred cubits long, it did not 
lead into the interior of the cell-building, but led past it to the 
outer western wall. We must therefore take PMO ETON in 
connection with what follows, so that it corresponds to wap 
miawo: in front of the cells there was a walk of ten eubits in 
breadth, and to the inner there led a way of a hundred cubits 
in length. 287 would then signify, not the interior of the 
cell-building, but the inner court (N‘2'B3 WN, ‘ch. xliv. 17, 
xxi. 27, etc.). This explanation derives its principal support 
from the circumstance that, according to vers. 9 and 11, a way 
ran from the east, i.e. from the steps of the inner court gates, 
on the northern and southern sides, to the cell-buildings on the 
north and south of the separate place, the length of which, 
from the steps of the gate-buildings already mentioned to the 
north-eastern and south-eastern corners of our cell-buildings, 
was exactly a hundred cubits, as we may see from the plan in 
Platel. This way (/) was continued in the walk in front of the 
cells (m), and may safely be assumed to have been of the same 
breadth as the walk.—The last statement of the fourth verse 
is perfectly clear; the doorways to the cells were turned toward 
the north, so that one could go from the walk in front of the 
cells directly into the cells themselves.—In vers. 5 and 6 there 
follow certain statements concerning the manner in which the 
cells were built. The building contained upper, lower, and 
middle cells; so that it was three-storied. This is expressed in 
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the words 73) nivyin ‘2, “for the cells were tripled;” three 
rows stood one above another. But they were not all built alike ; 
the upper ones were shortened in comparison with the lower 
and the central ones, te. were shorter than these (2 before 
nanny and nixinn0 is comparative); “for galleries ate away 
part of them”—that is to say, took away a portion of them 
Qboi* for 12N, in an architectural sense, to take away from). 
How far this took place is shown in the first two clauses of the 
sixth verse, the first of which explains the reference to upper, 
lower, and middle cells, while the second gives the reason for the 
shortening of the upper in comparison with the lower and the 
central ones. As the three rows of cells built one above another 
had no columns on which the galleries of the upper row could 
rest, it was necessary, in order to get a foundation for the 
gallery of the third storey, that the cells should be thrown back 
from the outer wall, or built as far inwards as the breadth of 
the gallery required. This is expressly stated in the last clause, 
a>) DYN yo-by. by, with an indefinite subject: there was de- 
ducted from the lower and the middle cells from the ground, se. 
which these rooms covered. YIN7D is added for the purpose of 
elucidation. From the allusion to the columns of the courts 
we may see that the courts had colonnades, like the courts in 
the Herodian temple, and probably also in that of Solomon, 
though their character is nowhere described, and no allusion is 
made to them in the description of the conrts. 

The further statements concerning this cell-building in vers. 
7-9 are obscure. 3 is a wall serving to enclose courtyards, 
vineyards, and the like. The predicate to 773) follows in "28758 
nisvbn: a boundary wall ran along the front of the cells (nerds 
stands for E-by, as the corresponding bn poy in ver. 8 
shows). The course of this wall (7) is more precisely defined 
by the relative clause, “which ran outwards parallel with tlie 
cells in the direction of the outer court,” i.e. toward the outer 
court, The length of this wall was fifty cubits. It is evident 
from this that the wall did not run along the north side of the 
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building,—for in that case it must have been a hundred cubits 
in length,—but along the narrow side, the length of which was 
fifty cubits. Whether it was on the western or eastern side 
cannot be determined with certainty from ver. 7, although ON 
‘2 favours the eastern, ze. the front side, rather than the 
western side, or back. And what follows is decisive in favour 
of the eastern narrow side. In explanation of the reason why 
this wall was fifty cubits long, it is stated in ver. 8 that “the 
length of the cells, which were to the outer court, was fifty 
cubits; but, behold, toward the temple front a hundred cubits.” 
Consequently “the cells which the outer court had” can only 
be the cells whose windows were toward the outer court—that 
is to say, those on the eastern narrow side of the building; for 
the sacrificial kitchens were on the western narrow side (ch. xlvi. 
19, 20). The second statement in ver. 8, which is introduced 
by 735 as an indication of something important, is intended to 
preclude any misinterpretation of ‘pion 71k, as though by length 
we must necessarily understand the extension of the building 
from east to west, as in ver. 2 and most of the other measure- 
ments. The use of 78 for the extension of the narrow side of 
the building is also suggested by the i298, “length of the wall,” 
in ver. 7, where 275 would have been inadmissible, because 
anh, the breadth of a wall, would have been taken to mean its 
thickness. 5277 ‘1B is the outer side of the temple house which 
faced the north.—A further confirmation of the fact that the 
boundary wall was situated on the eastern narrow side of the 
building is given in the first clause of the ninth verse, in which, 
however, the reading fluctuates. The Chetib gives niawio RANAD, 
the Keri mavbn nomp, But as we generally find, the Keri is 
an alteration for the worse, occasioned by the objection felt by 
the Masoretes, partly to the unusual circumstance that the 
singular form of the suffix is attached to nNA, whereas it usually 
takes the suffixes in the plural form, and partly to the omission 
of the article from niavip by the side of the demonstrative ndyn, 
which is defined by the article. But these two deviations from 
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the ordinary rule do not warrant any alterations, as there are 
analogies in favour of both. 0” has a singular suffix not only 
in T2ANA (Gen. ii, 21) and 2ANA (2 Sam. xxii. 87, 40, and 48), 
instead of ‘ANA (Ps. xviii. 37, 40, 48), which may undoubtedly 
be explained on the ground that the direction whither is 
thought of (Ges. § 103. 1, Anm. 3), but also in 0200, which 
occurs more frequently than OPANA, and that without any 
difference in the meaning (compare, for example, Deut. ii. 12, 
21, 22, 23, Josh. v. 7, Job xxxiv. 24, and xl. 12, with 1 Kings 
xx, 24, 1 Chron. v. 22, 2 Chron. xii. 10). And nbyn nised 
is analogous to bina3 10 in Zech. iv. 7, and many other com- 
binations, in which the force of the definition (by means of the 
article) is only placed in the middle for the sake of convenience 
(vid. Ewald, § 293a). If, therefore, the Chetib is to be taken 
without reserve as the original reading, the suffix in AANA can 
only refer to 3, which is of common gender: from under- 
neath the wall were these cells, z.e. the cells turned toward the 
outer court; and the meaning is the following: toward the 
bottom these cells were covered by the wall, which ran in front 
of them, so that, when a person coming toward them from the 
east fixed his eyes upon these cells, they appeared to rise out of 
the wall. Kliefoth, therefore, who was the first to perceive 
the true meaning of this clause, has given expression to the 
conjecture that the design of the wall was to hide the windows 
of the lower row of cells which looked toward the east, so that, 
when the priests were putting on their official clothes, they 
might not be seen from the outside.—Ni297 commences a fresh 
statement. To connect these words with the preceding clause 
(“underneath these cells was the entrance from the east”), as 
Bottcher has done, yields no meaning with which a rational 
idea can possibly be associated, unless the }2 in FANNY be alto- 
gether ignored. The LXX. have therefore changed AANA, 
which was unintelligible to them, into cat ai @dpas (nine), and 
Hitzig has followed them in doing so. No such conjecture is 
necessary if ANH be rightly interpreted, for in that case 
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8i2197 must be the commencement of a new sentence. NiIDT 
(by the side of which the senseless reading of the Keri S200 
cannot be taken into consideration for a moment) is the ap- 
proach, or the way which led to the cells. This was from the 
east, from the outer court, not from the inner court, against the 
northern boundary of which the building stood. nJ¥n0 aynan 
is not to be taken in connection with mand iX22, but is co-ordinate 
with 2 p729, of which it is an explanatory apposition. 

In vers. 10-12 the cell-building on the south of the separate 
place is described, though very briefly; all that is said in addi- 
tion to the notice of its situation being, that it resembled the 
northern one in its entire construction. But there are several 
difficulties connected with the explanation of these verses, which 
are occasioned, partly by an error in the text, partly by the 
unmeaning way in which the Masoretes have divided the text, 
and finally, in part by the brevity of the mode of expression. 
In the first clause of ver. 10, D1—7 is a copyist’s error for 
nin], which has arisen from the fact that it is preceded by 
o1p00 (ver. 9). For there is an irreconcilable discrepancy 
between O°}97 JT and 77139 ‘6°58, which follows. The build- 
ing stood against, or upon, the broad side (395) of the wall of 
the court, .e. the wall which separated the inner court from the 
outer, opposite to the separate place and the building upon it 
(28 Oy, from the outer side hither, is practically equivalent to 
132 in ver. 1; and {230 is to be taken in the same sense here 
and there). The relation in which this cell-building stands to 
the separate place tallies exactly with the description given of 
the former one in ver. 2. If, then, according to ver. 2, the 
other stood to the north of the separate place, this must neces- 
sarily have stood to the south of it,—that is to say, upon the 
broad side of the wall of the court, not in the direction toward 
the east (DPT 477), but in that toward the south (Di777 779), 
as is expressly stated in vers. 12 and 13 also. Kliefoth has 
affirmed, it is true, in opposition to this, that “ the breadth of 
the wall enclosing the inner court must, as a matter of course, 
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have been the eastern side of the inner court;” but on the 
eastern side of the wall of the inner court there was not room 
for a cell-building of a hundred cubits in length, as the wall 
was only thirty-seven cubits anda half long (broad) on each 
side of the gate-building. If, however, one were disposed so 
to dilute the meaning of 'N7 "73 3753 as to make it affirm 
nothing more than that the building stood upon, or against, the 
breadth of the wall of the court to the extent of ten or twenty 
cubits, and with the other eighty or ninety cubits stood out into 
the outer court, as Kliefoth has drawn it upon his “ ground 
plan ;” it conld not possibly be described as standing ‘BON 
N85, because it was not opposite to (in face of) the gizrah, but 
was so far removed from it, that only the north-west corner 
would be slightly visible from the south-east corner of the 
gizrah. And if we consider, in addition to this, that in vers. 13 
and 14, where the intention of the cell-buildings described in 
vers. 1-12 is given, only cells on the north and on the south are 
mentioned as standing 7137 "Boo, there can be no doubt, that 
by 35 we are to understand the broad side of the wall which 
bounded the inner court on the south side from east to west, 
and that 0% 771 shonld be altered into D590 J74.—In ver. 11 
the true meaning has been obscured by the fact that the 
Masoretic verses are so divided as to destroy the sense. The 
words pied 777 belong to mise? j in ver. 10: “cells and a way 
before them,” ze. cells with a way in front. 77) corresponds 
to the "pn in ver. 4,—/I¥703, like the appearance = appearing, 
or constructed like, does not belong to 7 in the sense of 
made to conform to the way in front of the cells, but to niswe, 
cells with a way in front, conforming to the cells toward the 
north. The further clauses from }3783 to }TRYION are con- 
nected together, and contain two statements, loosely subordi- 
nated to the preceding notices, concerning the points in which 
the cells upon the southern side were made to conform to those 
upon the northern; so that they really depend upon ns193, 
and to render them intelligible in German (English tr.) must 
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be attached by means of a preposition: “with recard to,” or 
“according to” (secundum). Moreover, the four words contain 
two co-ordinated comparisons; the first expressed by {3.. . 3, 
the second simply indicated by the particle 2 before jTOBvip 
(cf. Ewald, § 3602). The suffixes of all four words refer to 
the cells in the north, which those in the south were seen to 
resemble in the points referred to. The meaning is this: the 
cells in the south were like the cells in the north to look at, as 
according to their length so according to their breadth, and 
according to all their exits as according to their arrangements 
(oDavn, lit. the design answering to their purpose, i.e. the 
manner of their arrangement and their general character: for 
this meaning, compare Ex. xxvi. 80; 2 Kingsi. 7). The last 
word of the verse, j'1N52), belongs to ver. 12, viz. to ‘yon ‘ND, 
the comparison being expressed by 3—:, as in Josh. xiv. 11; 
Dan. xi. 29; 1 Sam. xxx. 24 (cf. Ewald, Lc.). Another con- 
struction also commences with jnnb>. jNDD is a nominative: 
and like their doors (those of the northern cells), so also were 
the doors of the cells situated toward the south. Consequently 
there is no necessity either to expunge ‘ONS arbitrarily as 
a gloss, for which procedure even the LXX. could not be 
appealed to, or to assent to the far-fetched explanation by 
which Kliefoth imagines that he has discovered an allusion to a 
third cell-building in these words.—Light is thrown upon the 
further statements in ver. 12 by the description of the northern 
cells. ‘A door was at the head,” ze. at the beginning of the 
way. 73 corresponds to the way of a hundred cubits in 
ver. 4, and 77] UN7 is the point where this way, which ran to 
the southern gate-building of the inner court, commenced—that 
is to say, where it met the walk in front of the cells (ver. 4). 
The further statement concerning this way is not quite clear to 
us, because the meaning of the dar. Aey. 729M is uncertain, In 
the Chaldee and Rabbinical writings the word signifies decens, 
conveniens. If we take it in this sense, 9 NN is the wall 
corresponding (to these cells), i.e. the wall which ran in frout 
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of the eastern narrow side of the building parallel to the 
cells, the wall of fifty cubits in length described in ver. 7 in 
connection with the northern building (for the omission of the 
article before 2°20 after the substantive which it defines, com- 
pare ch. xxxix. 27; Jer. ii. 21, etc.). “252, in eonspectu, which 
is not perfectly synonymous with vb, also harmonizes with 
this. For the way referred to was exactly opposite to this wall 
at its upper end, inasmuch as the wall joined the way at right 
angles. The last words of ver. 12 are an abbreviated repetition 
of ver. 9b; OMPI 7M is equivalent to OPIN N30, the way 
from the east on coming to them, i.e. as one went to these cells. 

According to vers. 13 and 14, these two’ cell-buildings were 
set apart as holy cells, in which the officiating priests were to 
deposit the most holy sacrifices, and to eat them, and to put on 
and off the sacred official clothes in which they drew near to the 
Lord. oO'v1p7 ‘YP were that portion of the meat-offering which 
was not burned upon the altar (Lev. ii. 3, 10, vi. 9-11, x. 12; 
see my Bibl. Archdologie, I. § 52), and the flesh of all the sin- 
and trespass-offerings, with the exception of the sin-offerings 
offered for the high priest and all the congregation, the flesh of 
which was to be burned outside the camp (cf. Lev. vi. 19-23, 
vii. 6). All these portions of the sacrifices were called most 
holy, because the priests were to eat them as the representatives 
of Jehovah, to the exclusion not only of all the laity, but also 
of their own families (women and children; see my Archdol. 
I. §§ 45 and 47). The depositing (37°32) is distinguished from 
the eating (28°) of the most holy portions of the sacrifices ; 
becanse neither the meal of the meat-offering, which was mixed 
with oil, nor the flesh of the sin- and trespass-offerings, could be 
eaten by the priests immediately after the offering of the sacri- 


1 For no further proof is needed after what has been observed above, 
that the relative clause, ‘‘ which were in front of the separate place,” 
belongs to the two subjects: cells of the north and cells of the south, and 
does not refer to a third cell-building against the eastern wall, as Kliefoth 
supposes. 
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fice; bnt the former had first of all to be baked, and the latter 
to be boiled, and it was not allowable to deposit them wherever 
they liked previous to their being so prepared. The putting on 
and off, and also the custody of the sacred official clothes, were 
to be restricted to a sacred place. 0X23, on their coming, se. 
to the altar, or into the holy place, for the performance of 
service. Their not going out of the holy place into the outer 
court applies to their going into the court among the people 
assembled there; for in order to pass from the altar to the 
sacred cells, they were obliged to pass through the inner gate 
and go thither by the way which led to these cells (Plate I. 2). 


Vers. 15-20. Exrent oF THE Hoty DOMAIN AROUND THE 
Trempie.—Ver. 15. And when he had finished the measure- 
ments of the inner house, he brought me out by the way of the 
gate, which is directed toward the east, and measured there round 
about. Ver. 16. He measured the eastern side with the measuring 
rod jive hundred rods by the measuring rod round about ; Ver.17. 
He measured the northern side five hundred rods by the measur- 
ing rod round about; Ver. 18. The southern side he measured five 
hundred rods by the measuring rod; Ver. 19. He turned round 
to the western side, measured jive hundred rods by the measuring 
vod. Ver. 20. To the four winds he measured it. It had a wall 
round about ; the length was five hundred and the breadth five 
hundred, to divide between the holy and the common. — There 
has been a division of opinion from time immemorial concern- 
ing the area, the measuring of which is related in these verses, 
and the length and breadth of which are stated in ver. 20 to 
have been five hundred; as the Seventy, and after them J. D. 
Michaelis, Bottcher, Maurer, Ewald, and Hitzig, understand by 
this the space occupied by the temple with its two courts. But 
as that space was five hundred cubits long and five hundred 
broad, according to the sum of the measurements given in 
ch. xl-—xlii, 15, the LXX. have omitted the word 0%? in 
vers. 16, 18, and 19, whilst they have changed it into a7yeus 
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in ver. 17, and have also attached this word to the numbers in 
ver. 20. According to this, only the outer circumference of 
the temple area would be measured in our verses, and the wall 
which was five hundred cubits long and five hundred cubits 
broad (ver. 20) would be the surrounding wall of the outer 
court mentioned in ch. xl. 5. Ver. 15 could certainly be made 
to harmonize with this view. For even if we understood by 
the “inner house” not merely the temple house, which the 
expression primarily indicates, but the whole of the inner 
building, i.e. all the buildings found in the inner and outer 
court, and by the east gate the eastern gate of the outer court ; 
the expression 'D 22D 119, “he measured it round about,” 
merely affirms that he measured something round about outside 
this gate. The suffix in 1119 is indefinite, and cannot be taken as 
referring to any of the objects mentioned before, either to "Ywn 
or to ‘En Nan. The inner house he had already measured ; 
and the measurements which follow are not applicable to the 
gate. Nor can the suffix be taken as referring to M25, dllam 
se. aedem (Ros.); or at any rate, there is nothing in ver. 20 
to sustain such a reference. Nevertheless, we might think of a 
measuring of the outer sides of the whole building compre- 
hended under the idea of the inner house, and regard the wall 
mentioned in ver. 20 as that which had been measured round 
about on the outer side both in length and breadth. But it is 
difficult to reconcile this view even with ver. 20; and wits the 
measurements given in vers. 16-19 it is perfectly irreconcilable. 
Even if we were disposed to expunge 0'3? as a gloss in vers. 16, 
17, 18, and 19, the words, “ he measured the east side with the 
measuring rod, five hundred by the measuring rod,” are equiva- 
lent to five hundred rods, according to the well-known Hebrew 
usage; just as indisputably as 2 O89, a hundred by the 
cubit, is equivalent to a hundred cubits (see the comm. on 
ch. x], 21 at the close). The rejection of 0%? as an imaginary 
gloss is therefore not only arbitrary, but also useless; as the 
appended words 1187 3p3, even without 0°), affirm that the 
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five hundred were not cubits, bnt rods.» The 2°25 in vers. 16 
and 17 is not to be understood as signifying that on the east 
and north sides he measured a square on each side of five 
hundred rods in length and breadth, but simply indicates that 
he measured on all sides, as is obvious from ver. 20. For ac- 
cording to this, the space which was measured toward every 
quarter at five hundred rods had a boundary wall, which was 
five hundred rods long on every side. This gives an area of 
250,000 square rods; whereas the temple, with the inner 
and outer courts, covered only a sqnare of five hundred 
cubits in length and breadth, or 250,000 square cubits. It is 
evident from this that the measuring related in vers, 15-20 
does not refer to the space occupied by the temple and its 
courts, and therefore that the wall which the measured space 
had around it (ver. 20) cannot be the wall of the outer court 
mentioned in ch, xl. 5, the sides of which were not more than 
five hundred enbits long. The meaning is rather, that around 
this wall, which enclosed the temple and its courts, a further 
space of five hundred rods in length and breadth was measured 
off “ to separate between the holy and profane,” ¢.e. a space 
which was intended to form a separating domain between the 
sanctuary and the common land. The purpose thus assigned 
for the space, which was measured off on all four sides of the 
“ inner house,” leaves no doubt remaining that it was not the 
length of the surrounding wall of the onter court that was 


1 The niox won for nino won in ver. 16 is utterly useless as a proof 
that cubits and not rods are intended ; as it is obviously a copyist’s error, 
a fact which even the Masoretes admit. Rabbi ben-Asher’s view of this 
writing isan interesting one. Prof. Dr. Delitzsch has sent me the follow- 
ing, taken from a fragment in his possession copied from a codex of the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen. R. ben-Asher reckons nipONX among the 
MND) Op, &e. words written serspov xporepor, of which there are forty- 
seven in the whole of the Old Testament, the following being quoted by 
ben-Asher (Lc.) by way of example: Neds Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 27; abe" 
2 Sam. xx. 14; ninaya, 2 Sam. xv. 28; ‘ion, Judg. xvi. 26; MINARY 
1 Sam. xiv, 27,0 | , 
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measured, but a space outside this wall. The following clause 
33D 1 mpin, “a wall was round about it,” is irreconcilable 
with the idea that the suffix in {119 (vers. 20 and 15) refers to 
this wall, inasmuch as the {5 can only refer to the object indi- 
cated by the suffix attached to 1112. This object, ze. the space 
which was five hundred rods long and the same broad round 
about, #.e, on every one of the four sides, had a wall enclosing 
it on the outside, and forming the partition between the holy 
and the common. WJ is therefore "9287 M33, “ the inner 
house ;” but this is not the temple house with its side-building, 
but the sanctuary of the temple with its two courts and their 
buildings, which was measured in ch. xl. 5—xlii. 12. 

The arguments which have been adduced in opposition to 
this explanation of our verses,—the only one in harmony with 
the words of the text,—and in vindication of the alterations 
made in the text by the LX X., are without any force. Ac- 
cording to Béttcher (p. 355), Hitzig, and others, 03? is likely 
to be a false gloss, (1) “ because 77990 1272 stands close to it; 
and while this is quite needless after Dp, it may also have 
occasioned the gloss.” But this tells rather against the 
suspicion that 0°22 is a gloss, since, as we have already ob- 
served, according to the Hebrew mode of expression, the “ five 
hundred” would be defined as rods by 7797 7273, even without 
Dx. Ezekiel, however, had added 93 73p2 for the purpose 
of expressing in the clearest manner the fact that the reference 
here is not to cubits, but toa new measurement of an extra- 
ordinary kind, to which nothing corresponding could be shown 
in the earlier temple. And the Seventy, by retaining this 
clause, év Kady tod pérpov, have pronounced sentence upon 
their own change of the rods into cubits; and it is no answer 
to this that the Talmud (Midd. c. ii. note 5) also gives only five 
hundred cubits to the M30 7A, since this Talmudic description 
is treating of the historical temple and not of Ezekiel’s prophetic 
picture of a temple, although the Rabbins have transferred 
various statements from the latter to the former. The second 
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and third reasons are weaker still—viz. “ because there is no 
other instance in which the measurement is expressed by rods 
in the plural; and, on the other hand, 798 is frequently omitted 
as being the ordinary measurement, and therefore taken for 
granted.” For the first assertion is proved to be erroneous, not 
only by our verses, but also by ch. xlv. 1 sqq. and xlviii. 16 sqq., 
whilst there is no force whatever in the second. The last 
argument employed is a more plausible one—namely, that 
“the five hundred rods are not in keeping-with the sanctuary, 
because the edifice with the courts and gates would look but a 
little pile according to the previous measurements in the wide 
expanse of 20,000 (?) rods”’ But although the space measured 
off around the temple-building for the separation between the 
holy and the profane was five times as long and five times as 
broad, according to the Hebrew text, or twenty-five times as 
large as the whole extent of the temple and its courts," the 
appearance of the temple with its courts is not diminished in 
consequence, because the surrounding space was not covered 
with buildings; on the contrary, the fact that it was separated 
from the common by so large a surrounding space, would 
rather add to the importance of the temple with its courts. 
This broad separation is peculiar to Ezekiel’s temple, and 
serves, like many other arrangements in the new sanctuary and 
worship, to symbolize the inviolable holiness of that sanctuary. 


c 


tb (a) Area of the temple with the 
two courts, 500 cubits square. 
- (b) Surrounding space, five hun- 
e|| 0b [ «| b ¢ dred rods = 3000 cubits square. 
(c) Circuit of fifty cubits in 
breadth around the surrounding 


b i) space.—Ch. xv. 2. 
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The earlier sanctuary had nothing answering to this; and 
Kliefoth is wrong in supposing that the outer court served the 
same purpose in the tabernacle and Solomon’s temple, whereas 
in the temple of Ezekiel this had also become part of the 
sanctuary, and was itself holy. The tabernacle had no outer 
court at all, and in Solomon’s temple the outer court did form 
a component part of the sanctuary. The people might enter 
it, no doubt, when they desired to draw near to the Lord with 
sacrifices and gifts; but this continued to be the case in 
Ezekiel’s temple, though with certain restrictions (cf. ch. xlvi. 
9and 10). Only, in the case of Solomon’s temple, the outer 
court bordered directly upon the common soil of the city and 
the land, so that the defilement of the land produced by the sin 
of the people could penetrate directly even into the holy space 
of the courts. In the sanctuary of the future, a safeguard 
was to be placed against this by the surrounding space which 
separated the holy from the common. It is true that the 
surface of Moriah supplied no room for this space of five 
hundred rods square; but the new temple was not to be built 
upon the real Moriah, but upon a very high mountain, which 
the Lord would exalt and make ready for the purpose when 
the temple was erected. _ Moreover, the circumstance that 
Moriah was much too small for the extent of the new temple 
and its surroundings, cannot furnish any argument against the 
correctness of our view of the verses in question, for the simple 
reason that in ch. xlvy. and xlviii. there follow still further 
statements concerning the separation of the sanctuary from 
the rest of the land, which are in perfect harmony with this, 
and show most indisputably that the temple seen by Ezekiel 
was not to have its seat in the ancient Jerusalem. 


Chap. xliii. 1-12. Entrance of the Glory of the Lord 
into the New Temple. 
Ver. 1. And he led me to the gate, the gate which looked 


toward the east: Ver. 2. And behold the glory of the God of 
EZEK. II. s 
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Israel came from the east, and its sound was like the sound of 
many waters, and the earth shone with His glory. Ver. 3. And 
the appearance which I saw, was to look at like the appearance 
which I saw when I came to destroy the city ; and (there were) 
appearances like the appearance which I had seen by the river 
Chebar ; and I fell down upon my face. Ver. 4. And the glory 
of Jehovah came into the house by the way of the gate, the diree- 
tion of which is toward the east. Ver. 5. And wind lifted me 
up and brought me into the inner court ; and, behold, the glory 
of Jehovah filled the house. Ver. 6. And I heard one speaking 
to me from the house, and there was a man standing by me. 
Ver. 7. And he said to me, Son of man, the place of my throne 
and the place of the soles of my feet, where I shall dwell in the 
midst of the sons of Israel for ever ; and the house of Israel will 
no more defile my holy name, they and their kings, through their 
whoredom and through the corpses of their kings, their high 
places, Ver. 8. When they set their threshold by my threshold, 
and their door-posts by my door-posts, and there was only the wall 
between me and them, and they defiled my holy name by their 
abominations which they did, so that I destroyed them in my 
wrath, Ver.9. Now will they remove their whoredom and the 
corpses of their kings from me, and I shall dwell in the midst of 
them for ever. Ver. 10. Thou, son of man, show to the house of 
Israel this house, that they may be ashamed of their iniquities, 
and may measure the well-measured building. Ver. 11. And 
when they are ashamed of all that they have done, show them the 
picture of the house and its arrangement, and tts goings out and 
in, and all its forms and all its statutes, and all its forms and 
all its laws ; and write it before their eyes, that they may keep all 
its form and all its statutes and do them. Ver. 12. This is the 
law of the house: Upon the top of the mountain all its territory 
round about is most holy. Behold, this ts the law of the house.— 
The angel had shown the prophet the new sanctuary as already 
completed, and had measured it in his presence according to its 
several parts. But this building only became the house of God 
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when Jehovah as the God of Israel consecrated it, to be the 
dwelling-place of His divine and gracious presence in the midst 
of His people, by the entrance of His divine glory into the 
house. The description of the new temple closes, therefore, 
with this act of consecration. That the prophet might see this 
act of divine grace with his own eyes, the measuring man led 
him from the ground surrounding the temple (cli. slii. 15-20) 
back again to the east gate (ver.1). The allusion is to the 
eastern gate of the outer conrt; for it is not till ver. 5 that 
Ezekiel is taken into the inner court, and, according to 
ch. xliv. 1, he was brought back to the east gate of the outer 
court. Standing in front of this gate, he sees the glory of the 
God of Israel come by the way from the east with a great 
noise, and lighting up the earth with its splendour. The 
coming of the theophany from the east points back to chi. x. 19, 
xi. 1 and 23, where the Shechinah, when leaving the ancient 
temple, went out at the east gate and ascended to the summit 
of the mountain, which was situated on the east of Jerusalem. 
It was from the east, therefore, that it returned to enter the 
new temple. This fact is sufficient of itself to show that the 
present entrance of the divine glory into the new temple did 
not lay the foundation for a new and more exalted bond of 
grace, but was simply intended to restore the relation which 
had existed before the removal of Israel into captivity. The 
tabernacle and Solomon’s temple had both been consecrated 
by Jehovah in the same manner as the seat of His throne of 
grace in Israel (compare Ex. xl. 34, 385; 1 Kings viii. 10, 11; 
and 2 Chron. v. 13, 14, and vii. 1-3, from which the expres- 
sion Tin Macny Ain—W33 xbo in ver. 5 has been borrowed). 
It is true that Havernick, Kliefoth, and others find, along with 
this agreement, a difference in the fact that the glory of 
Jehovah appeared in the cloud in both the tabernacle and 
1 “The Lord appears, and fills the house with His own glory; showing 


that the house will not only be built, but will be filled with the power of 
God” (Theodoret). 
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Solomon’s temple; whereas here, on the contrary, it appeared 
in that peculiar form which Ezekiel had already repeatedly 
seen. But it does not follow that there was really a difference, 
because the cloud is not mentioned in the verses before us; for 
it is evident that the cloud was not wanting, even in the mani- 
festation of the glory of God seen by Ezekiel, from the words 
found in Ezek. x. 3: “The cloud filled the inner court, and 
the glory of Jehovah had risen up from the cherubim to the 
threshold of the house, and the house was filled with the cloud, 
and the court was full of the splendour of the glory of 
Jehovah.” If, therefore, it is expressly attested in ver. 3, 
as even Kliefoth admits, that the appearance of God which 
entered the temple was like the appearance which Ezekiel saw 
by the Chaboras and before the destruction of the temple, and 
in connection with the last-mentioned appearance the cloud 
was visible along with the brilliant splendour of the divine 
doza, the cloud will certainly not have been wauting when it 
entered the new temple; and the only reason why it is not 
expressly mentioned must be, that it did not present a contrast 
to the brilliant splendour, or tend to obscure the light of the 
glory of God, but as a shining cloud was simply the atmospheric 
clothing of the theophany. If, then, the cloud did not present 
a contrast to the brilliancy of the divine glory, it cannot be 
inferred from the words, “and the earth shone with His glory,” 
that there was any difference between this and the earlier 
manifestations of the divine glory at the consecration of the 
tabernacle and Solomon’s temple; more especially as these 
words do not affirm that it became light on earth, but simply 
that the earth shone with the glory of God,—that is to say, 
that it threw a bright light upon the earth as it passed along, 
—so that this remark simply serves to indicate the intensity 
of the brightness of this theophany. The words ‘1 >ip2 ibip 
are not to be understood, as we may learn from ch. i. 24, as 
referring to a voice of the coming God, but describe the loud 
noise made by the moving of the theophany on account of the 
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rustling of the wings of the cherubim. This resembled the 
roaring of mighty waves. In ver. 3, the expression TN73 
.» « TPN ANW is somewhat heavy in style, but is correct 
Hebrew; and the remark with which Hitzig seeks to justify 
. his alteration of mxnD2) into MNW,—namely, that menos “ would 
signify ‘so the appearance,’ whereas Ezekiel intends to explain 
the present appearance from the well-known earlier one,’—is 
false so far as the usage of the language is concerned. When 
the Hebrew uses two 2 in cases of comparison, which we are 
accustomed to express in German by so. . . wie (so. . . as), 
he always commences with the thing to which he compares 
another, and lets the thing which is to be compared follow 
afterwards. Thus, for example, in Gen. xviii. 25, Py¥2 mn 
yea does not affirm that it happens as to the righteous so to 
the wicked, but vice versd, that it happens to the righteous as 
to the wicked; aud in Gen. xliv. 18, 7) 53 4303 "3 does not 
mean, for like thee so is Pharaoh, but “for thou art like 
Pharach.” According to this genuine Hebrew expression, the 
present appearance of the divine glory is mentioned first in the 
verse before us, and then in the earlier one which the present 
resembled. And even the apparent pleonasm ON 90 myTD 
vanishes if we render “NV2 by “look,”—the look of the 
appariten which I saw was just like the apparition, ete. ‘853 
sn nnwd refers to the ecstatic transportation of the prophet to 
Jerusalem (ch. viii.—xi.), to witness the destruction of the city 
(see more particularly ch. viii. 4, ix. 1 sqq.). ‘The prophet 
destroyed the city ideally by his prophecy, of which the 
fulfilment simply forms the objective reverse side” (Hitzig). 
nixy93 is appended in loose apposition,—there were appearances, 
visions,—and the plural is to be taken as in D'7>N8 niny in 
ch. i. 1, xl. 2. For what follows, compare ch. iii. 23, x. 15. 
For ver. 5a, compare ch. iii. 14, xi. 24. 

In vers. 6 and 7 the question arises, who it is who is speaking 
to the prophet; whether it is Jehovah, who has entered the 
temple, or the man who is standing by Ezekiel in the inner court ? 
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There can be no doubt that by 153 is Jehovah here, as in 
ch. ii. 2; though the commentators are divided in opinion 
whether Jehovah spoke directly to the prophet, or through the 
medium of the man who stood by his side. Havernick presses 
the Hithpael 1279, and imagines that Ezekiel heard God con- 
versing within the sanctuary, in consequence of which the 
angel stood by his side; so that the words of God consisted 
chiefly in the command to communicate to Ezekiel the divine 
revelation which follows in ver. 7. But this view is proved to 
be erroneous by the expression by which follows "279, and 
which Havernick has overlooked. Kliefoth, on the other hand, 
is of opinion that the words contained in ver. 7, which proceeded 
from the 7279, were addressed to the prophet directly by God 
Himself; for he heard them before anything was said by the 
man, and neither here nor in what follows is the man said to 
have spoken. On the contrary, both here and in what follows, 
even in ch. xlvi. 20, 24, xlvii. 6, 7, it is always God Himself 
who appears as the speaker, and the man simply as the prophet’s 
guide. But this is also not correct. Such passages as ch, 
xlvi. 20 and 24 compared with vers. 19 and 21, and ch. xlvii. 
6, 8, compared with vers. 1 and 4, show undeniably that the 
man who conducted the prophet also talked with him. Conse- 
quently, in the case referred to in the verse before us, we must 
also conclude that he who spoke to the prophet from the temple 
addressed him throngh the medium of the man who stood by 
his side, and that %8 is the subject to 128" in ver. 7; from 
which, however, it by no means follows that the 127 was also 
an angel, who spoke to the prophet, not from the most holy 
place, but simply from within the house, as Hitzig explains the 
matter. The meaning is rather, that Ezekiel heard God con- 
versiug with him from the sanctuary, whilst a man, 4.¢ an 
angel, stood by his side and spoke to him as follows. 8 is in 
that case not some angel merely who spoke in the name of 
Jehovah, but the angel of Jehovah, God’s own speaker, 6 déyos 
tov @ecod (John i.1sqq.). But according to his outward habitus, 
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this angel of the Lord, who is designated as 28, is identical 
with the angel who showed the prophet the temple, and mea- 
sured it (ch. xl. 3 onwards). For according to ch. xlvii. 1 sqq. 
this &' had also a measuring rod, and measured. The absence 
of the article from #8 in ver. 6, which prevents Kliefoth from 
admitting this identity, does not indicate decidedly that a diffe- 
rent man from the one mentioned before is introduced here 
as the prophet’s attendant, but simply leaves the identity of 
this YS with the former indefinite, so that it can only be inferred 
from the further course of events; because the point of import- 
ance here was neither to establish this identity. by employing 
the article, nor to define the medium of the word of God more 
precisely, but simply to introduce the words which follow as 
the words of God Himself. The address commences with an 
explanation on the part of God that the temple into which the 
glory of the Lord had entered was the place of His throne, 
where He would dwell for ever among the sons of Israel. The 
DipO"NN is a concise expression, in which NN is nota accus., and 
we have to supply in thought either 087 or 733: “behold the 
place.” ‘212 niaa Dip, the place of the soles of my feet (cf. 
Isa. Ix. 13), is equivalent to the footstool of my feet in Isa. 
Ixvi. 1. The ark of the covenant is called the footstool of God 
in 1 Chron. xxviii. 2 and Ps. cxxxii. 7; compare Ps. xcix. 5 
and Lam. ii. 1, where this epithet may possibly be used to 
designate the temple. This also applies to the throne of 
Jehovah, since God was enthroned above the chernbim of the 
ark in the holy of holies (cf. Ex. xxv. 22; 1 Sam. iv. 4, etc.). 
In the sanctuary which Ezekiel saw, no reference is made to 
the ark of the covenant, and the silence with regard to this is 
hardly to be regarded as a mere omission to mention it, inas- 
much as none of the things contained in the temple are men- 
tioned with the exception of the altars, not even the table of 
shew-bread or the candlestick. The ark of the covenant is not 
mentioned, because, as is stated in Jer. iii. 16, in the Messianic 
times the ark of the covenant will not be remembered, neither 
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will it be missed. pdipd, as in ch. xxxvii. 26 and 28. The 
promise culminates in this. pbipd does not apply either to the 
tabernacle or to Solomon’s temple, in which Jehovah also had 
His dwelling-place, though not for ever. These sanctuaries 
He left, and gave them up to destrnction, because the Israelites 
had profaned His holy name by their idolatry. This will not 
take place any more after the erection of the new sanctuary. 
WED? xd is not imperative, but a simple future: “they will no 
more defile,” because they come to a knowledge of their sins 
through the punitive judgment of exile, so that they become 
ashamed of them, and because the Lord will have poured out 
His Spirit upon them (cf. ch. xxxvii. 23 sqq., xxxix. 29).— 
Formerly, however (ver. 75), they profaned the holy name of 
God by their spiritual whoredom (cf. ch. xvi.) and by dead idols, 
for which they erected high places in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the dwelling-place of Jehovah, that is to say, even in 
the temple courts, so that Jehovah was only separated from the 
idols by a wall. This is the general meaning of vers. 76 and 8, 
in which the exposition of Dr3pD “1B is difficult. Rosenmiiller, 
Hiivernick, and others understand by the “corpses of their 
kings,” the dead idols. Ewald, Hitzig, and Kliefoth, on the 
other hand, take the expression in a literal sense, as referring to 
the corpses of kings which had been buried near to the temple, 
so that the temple had been defiled by the proximity of these 
graves. But the latter view is precluded by the fact that not 
a single instance can be adduced of the burial of a king in the 
vicinity of the temple, since Neh. iii. 15 contains no allusion to 
anything of the kind, and the tombs of the kings upon Zion 
were not so near to the temple that it could possibly be defiled 
in consequence. Moreover, Onin cannot be reconciled with 
this view; and for that reason Ewald and Hitzig propose to 
read Dnina, “in their death.” The attempt of Kliefoth, how- 
ever, to defend the reading onina, by taking it as in apposition 
to Oma and not to pmap9 “HEH, is a desperate remedy, which 
clearly shows the impossibility of connecting Dnina with the 
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“ corpses of the kings.” We therefore understand by "128 the 
dead idols, in accordance with Lev. xxvi. 30 (cf. Jer. xvi. 18); 
but by amsbp we understand, not the idols, but the Israelitish 
kings, as in the case of the preceding D125); partly because it 
cannot be shown that the plural pad is ever used in the sense 
of idols (though the singular nab is used of Baal in Zeph. i. 5 
and Amos v. 26), and partly on account of the ‘harshness 
involved in interpreting the two nn’2>y when standing so close 
together, in the first instance of the kings, and in the second 
of the idols of Israel. The corpses of the kings are therefore 
the dead idols, for which the kings (for example, Manasseh) 
had built altars or high places (Ni3) in the sanctuary, ie. in 
the courts of the temple (2 Kings xxi. 4, 5-7). The objection 
that 0°35 without anything further, such, for instance, as 
ob; in Lev. xxvi. 30, cannot signify the dead idols, will not 
bear examination, as the more precise definition which is want- 
ing is supplied by the context, where idolatry is the point in 
question. i235 without the preposition 3 is a loosely attached 
apposition to nn29D “323 and 07373, which defines more pre- 
cisely in what way the whoredom of the nation and the dead 
idols of the kings had amounted to a defiling of the house of 
the Lord, namely, from the fact that the people and the kings 
had erected temples of high places (émoth) for dead idols by 
the side of the temple of the living God, and had placed them 
so close that the threshold and door-posts of these idol-temples 
touched the threshold and door-posts of the temple of Jehovah, 
and there was nothing but the wall of the temple (1"}7) between 
Jehovah and the carcase-gods, M103 is explained in this way 
in ver. 8a, and then the defiling of the holy name of the Lord is 
mentioned again for the purpose of appending, by means of 228) 
(imperf. Piel of mba), the allusion to the penal judgment which 
they had thereby brought upon themselves. Ver. 9. Such 
profanation as this will not take place any more in time to 
come, and Jehovah will dwell for ever in the midst of Israel. 
To lead Israel to this goal, Ezekiel is to show them the house 
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(i.e. the temple). In this way are the further words of God in 
vers. 10-12 attached to what goes before. M'aT7N¥ 134, show 
or make known the house, is equivalent to proclaim to the 
people the revelation concerning the new temple. In this were 
the Israelites to discern the magnitude of the grace of God, 
that they might blush at their evil deeds, and measure the well- 
measured building (M22, as in ch. xxviii. 12), i.e. carefully 
consider and ponder what the Lord had bestowed upon His 
people through this sanctuary, so that they might suffer them- 
selves to be brought to repentance by means of its glory. 
And if they felt shame and repentance on account of their 
transgressions, Ezekiel was to show them the shape and arrange- 
ment of the sanctuary, with all its forms and ordinances, and 
write them out before their eyes, that they might have the 
picture of it impressed upon their minds, and keep the statutes 
thereof. In ver. 11 the words are crowded together, to indicate 
that all the several parts and arrangements of the new temple 
are significant and worthy of being pondered and laid to heart. 
mY is the shape of the temple generally, its external form; 
m3, the internal arrangement as a whole. Both of these are 
noticed specifically by the allusion to the goings out and in, as 
well as to the forms (nimxy) of the separate parts, and their 
statutes and laws. MipM are the precepts concerning the things 
to be observed by Israel when appearing before the Lord in 
the temple, the regulations for divine worship. ninin, the 
instructions contained in these statutes for sanctification of life. 
The second inday-b2y is omitted in the LXX. and some of the 
Hebrew Codd., and has therefore been expunged as a gloss by 
Dathe, Hitzig, and other critics; but it is undoubtedly genuine, 
and in conformity with the intentional crowding together of 
words.—The admonition to keep and to observe everything 
carefully is closed in ver. 12 with a statement of the funda- 
mental law of the temple; that upon the lofty mountain the 
whole of its domain round about is tobe most holy. ‘100 wx1 
does not belong to ™37 in the sense of the house which is to 
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be built upon the top of the mountain, but to the contents of 
the thordh of this house. It is to stand upon the top of the 
mountain, and to be most holy in all its domain. 797 WN" is 
to be understood in accordance with ch. xl. 2; and {23 points 
back to m3. Both by its situation upon a very high mountain, 
and also by the fact that not merely the inner sanctuary, and 
not merely the whole of the temple house, but also the whole of 
its surroundings (all its courts), are to be most holy, the new 
sanctuary is to be distinguished from the earlier one. What 
has been already stated—namely, that the temple shall not be 
profaned any more—is compressed into this clause; and by the 
repetition of the words, “ this is the law of the house,” the first 
section of this vision, viz. the description of the temple, is 
rounded off ; whilst the command given to the prophet in vers. 
10 and 11, to make known all the statutes and laws of this 
temple to the house of Israel, forms at the same time the 
transition to the section which follows. 


CHAP. XLIII. 13-KLVI. 24. THE NEW ORDINANCES OF DIVINE 
WORSHIP. 


With the entrance of the divine glory into the new temple, 
which Ezekiel saw ‘in the spirit (ch. xliii. 1-5), the Lord 
God entered once more into the covenant relation of grace 
toward the tribes of Israel. But if the abode of Jehovah in 
the midst of His people was to have an eternal duration, Israel 
must turn in uprightness of heart to its God, and suffer itself 
to be renewed and sanctified in heart, mind, and spirit from 
within the sanctuary, through the mercy of the Lord and His 
Spirit. It must entirely renounce the idols to which it was 
formerly attached, and cherish with willingness of heart fellow- 
ship with its God in the temple, through the faithful fulfilment 
of all that He required of His people. The description and 
consecration of the new temple, as the site of the throne of 
Jehovah in Israel, is therefore followed by the precepts con- 
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cerning the manner in which Israel was to serve its God in the 
sanctuary, and to sanctify His name. These precepts commence 
with the description and ritual of the consecration of the altar 
of burnt-offering, at which the people was to approach the 
Lord with sacrifices, to seek and obtain from Him grace, sanc- 
tification, and blessing (ch. xiii. 13-27). To these there are ap- 
pended regulations,—(1) concerning the access to the sanctuary, 
for the prince (ch. zliv. 1-4), also for the ministers of the altar 
and of the holy place, the Levites and the priests, their duties 
and privileges (ch. xliv. 5-31) ; (2) concerning the attitude of all 
the people toward the sanctuary and its ministers, or concerning 
the holy portion to be set apart to the Lord for His sanctuary, 
and its ministers, priests, Levites, and princes on the division 
of the land (ch. xlv. 1-12), and also concerning the heave- 
offerings, which all Israel was to bring to the prince to supply 
the sacrifices binding upon him (ch. xlv. 13-17); (8) concerning 
the offerings which were to be brought on the Sabbaths, the 
new moons, the yearly festivals, and every day (ch. xlv. 18- 
xlvi. 15); and lastly, (4) by way of appendix, precepts con- 
cerning the landed property of the prince (ch. xlvi. 16-18), and 
the sacrificial kitchens (ch. xlvi. 19-24). 


Vers. 13-27. Deseription and Consecration of the Altar of 
Burnt- Offering. 

Vers. 13-17. DEscRIPTION oF THE ALTAR (see the illustra- 
tion on Plate TIT.).—Ver. 13. And these are the measures of the 
altar in cubits: The cubit a cubit and a handbreadth ; a-ground- 
framework of a cubit (in height), and a cubit in breadth, and tts 
moulding on tts border round about a span. This is the base of 
the altar, Ver. 14. And from the ground-framework of earth 
to the lower enclosure, two cubits (in height), and a cubit in - 
breadth ; and from the small enclosure to the greater enclosure, 
four cubtts (in height), and one eubit in breadth. Ver. 15. And 
the mount of God, four cubits; and from the hearth of God 
upwards, the four horns. Ver. 16. And the hearth of God, 
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twelve cubits in length by twelve cnbits in breadth ; squared on 
its four sides. Ver. 17. And the enclosure, fourteen cubits 
in length by fourteen cubits in breadth on its four sides; and 
the moulding round about it, half a cubit; and the ground- 
framework of it, a cubit round about: and its steps faced the east. 
—To the heading, “these are the measures of the altar in 
(according to) cubits,” there is once more appended, as in ch. 
xl. 5, in connection with the measuring of the temple, the 
length of the cubit measure. The description commences with 
the foundation of the altar, and, proceeding upwards, gives the 
height and breadth of the several gradations of the walls of the 
altar, up to the horns at the four corners (vers. 13-15). It 
then passes from above downwards, to supply the length and 
breadth, or the cirenmference of the different stages (vers. 16 
and 17). As the first, or lowest part, the PJ is mentioned, 
literally, the bosom or lap; then by transference, the hollow 
formed by the sides of a chariot (1 Kings xxii. 35); here the 
lower hollow or base of the altar (p), formed by a border of a 
definite height, not merely “‘a frame running round, a stand in 
which the altar stood” (Hitzig), nor merely “the hollow filled 
with earth” (Kliefoth), but both together. This ground-frame- 
work (p) was a cubit (se. ligh) and a cubit broad. That 
MOND is to be taken as referring to the height, is evident from 
the statement of the breadth which follows. 8X0 P'N is not 
to be altered into M98 APN, as Ewald proposes, nor is 7287 to 
be changed into mox3 (Hitzig); but Havernick’s explanation is 
to be adopted: “ and a bosom (was there) the cubit,” de. of the 
height of the cubit just described. 304, breadth, is the extent 
to which the bosom projected beyond the next enclosure (g) on 
every side, and formed a support, the circumference of which 
was a cubit more than the lower cube of the altar on every side. 
This is shown by the measurements in vers. 16 and17. The 
pn had a $33 on its NAY of a span (half a cubit) in height (0). 
may, lip, is the rim (1 Kings vii. 26; Gen. xxii. 17); and 
233, the bordering on the rim, is a moulding. The feminine 
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suffixes attached to A323 and ANSY refer to P'D, which is of the 
masculine gender, no doubt, when used in its literal sense of 
bosom or lap, but is construed as a feminine in the tropical 
sense of an inanimate object. The ground-framework, with its 
moulding, formed the 73 of the altar. 23, the arched, then a 
hump or back, signifies here the support of the altar. Upon this 
support the altar rose in a cubical enclosure or frame, which 
diminished in circumference by ledges or steps. The enclosure 
resting upon the support, and therefore the lowest enclosure (¢), 
is mentioned in ver. 14a; and the one which followed (r) in 
ver. 146. The word 7, which has probably sprung from 
ayy by the softening of ¥ into 1, signifies enclosure, surround- 
ing, and is mostly used for the outer court of the temple; here 
it is applied to the altar, and signifies the enclosure or frame- 
work of the kernel of the altar, consisting of earth. As the 
altar rose in steps, a distinction is made between the lower or 
smaller, and the (upper or) greater 7UY. The identity of the 
lower 711 and the smaller one (1207) is so evident from the 
course of the description, that it is universally admitted by 
modern expositors. The lower one (q) is called the small one, 
in comparison with the large one which stood above it, from the 
fact that its height was smaller, as it was only two cubits high, 
whereas the upper one (») was four. When, therefore, the 
measurement of the greater one is given in this way in 
ver. 145: “from the small enclosure to the great enclosure, 
four cubits,” this statement cannot be understood in any other 
way than as meaning, that this enclosure or frame had a height 
of four cubits from the lower to the upper end,—that is to say, 
in other words, that the lower ledge was four cubits from the 
upper. Consequently the statement in ver. 14a, “from the 
ground-framework of earth to the lower enclosure, two cubits,” 
can also have no other meaning than that the lower enclosure, 
from the lower edge by the moulding to the upper edge, at 
which the second enclosure commenced, was two cubits high. 
This height is reckoned from the upper edge of the P'D, or from 
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the first (lowest) ledge. The height of these three portions 
taken together, therefore, was (1 +2 + 4) seven cubits. To 
this the mount of God (s), which was four cubits (ver. 15), 
has to be added, making in all eleven cubits. In ver. i4 P'N is 
followed by 7985: the PN consisting of earth, or filled with 
earth. But the Ph, with its moulding, is designated 33, the 
back or support of the altar, and is thereby distinguished from 
the altar itself; so that, for the height of the altar, we have 
only to reckon the two enclosures, with the mount of God, 
which amount to ten cubits. Upon the basis of the PN, with 
its moulding, and the two enclosures (mY), there rose the true 
altar, with its hearth, and the horns at the four corners, noticed 
in ver. 15. <A distinction is here made between ben, ae. mount 
of God, and INTIS ; and they are not to be identified, as they 
have been by many of the commentators, down to Hitzig, after 
the example of the LX X. Seri (as the word is to be written 
according to the Keri) does not mean “lion of God,” but 
“hearth of God” (78, from 778, to burn), as in Isa. xxix. 1, 2. 
The hearth of God is the surface of the altar, its fire-hearth (¢); 
whereas Nv, mount of God (s), was the basis or foundation of 
the hearth. This was four cubits high, whereas no height is 
mentioned in connection with the hearth of God; but it is 
simply stated that four horns went upward from it, namely, at 
the four corners. With the horns of the altar, the size and 
height of which are not given, and which cannot be reckoned at 
three cubits, the description of all the parts, from the bottom to 
the top, is given; and all that remains to complete the measure- 
ments, is to describe the circumference of the several parts 
which rose one above another in the form of steps. This 
follows in vers. 16 and 17. The hearth of God is twelve 
cubits long and twelve cubits broad, and is therefore 33), 
square, of the same length and breadth on its four sides. 
Going downwards, there follow in ver. 17a the length and 
breadth of the 72Y, with fourteen cubits, as it was a cubit 
broader on every side according to ver. 14. It is very strange, 
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however, that the length and breadth of only one “1Y are 
given here, as there are two of different heights mentioned in 
ver. 14. Many of the commentators have therefore identified 
the mount of God with the great ™¥, and attribute only a 
height of seven cubits to the altar; whereas Kliefoth regards 
both the TY of ver. 17 and the bana and P'T of ver. 15 as 
different from the parts mentioned by the same name in 
vers. 13 and 14, and takes them as referring to an enclosure 
and a barrier of the mount of God. One is as arbitrary as the 
other, as the words of the text do not require either of these 
assumptions. The difficulty, that only one 72Y is mentioned 
in ver. 17, is easily solved, if we consider that in ver. 15 only 
the height of the mount of God is given, and no breadth is 
mentioned as in the case of the FWY in ver. 14. We may see 
from this that the mount of God had the same breadth or the 
same circumference as the upper 7{Y (see r and s in the illus- 
tration). In that case the length and breadth of all the parts 
of the altar were given, when, in addition to the length and 
breadth of the hearth of God (¢), those of one 77Y, and that 
the lower, were given, as this alone was longer and broader 
than the hearth of God and the mount of God; whereas the 
length and breadth of the upper 771Y were identical with those 
of the circumference of the mount of God. 

The altar, therefore, upon the upper surface, the hearth of 
God, was a square, of twelve cubits in length and breadth. 
The mount of God and the upper enclosure had the same 
length and breadth. The lower enclosure, on the other hand, 
was fourteen cubits long and broad; and the support, finally, 
without the moulding, was sixteen cubits in length and breadth. 
The height of the altar was as follows: the support, with the 
moulding, a cubit and a half; the lower enclosure, two cubits; 
the upper, four; and the mount of God, with the hearth, also 
four cubits in height; whereas the altar in Solomon’s temple 
was ten cubits high, and at its lower basis twenty cubits long 
and broad (2 Chron. iv. 1).—The description closes in ver. 176 
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with an allusion to steps, which the altar of Ezekiel had upon 
the eastern side; whereas, in the case of the tabernacle, steps 
were not allowed to be placed by the altar (Ex. xx. 23). The 
form 38 is taken by Kimchi as a noun. Others regard it as 
an infin. nominasc. ; whilst Hitzig proposes to point it as a 
participle nizb. 


Vers, 18-27, CONSECRATION OF THE AxLTar.—Ver. 18, 
And he said to me, Son of man, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
These are the statutes of the altar in the day when it is erected, 
to offer burnt-offerings upon it, and to sprinkle blood thereon. 
Ver. 19. Thou shalt give to the priests of the tribe of Levi who 
are of the seed of Zadok, who draw near to me, is the saying 
of the Lord Jehovah, a bullock, a young oa, for a sin-offering. 
Ver. 20. And thou shalt take of its blood, and put it upon its 
four horns, and upon the four corners of the enclosure, and upon 
the moulding round about ; and so absolve and expiateit. Ver. 21. 
And thou shalt take the bullock of the sin-offering, and burn it at 
the appointed place of the house, outside the sanctuary. Ver. 22. 
And on the second day thou shalt offer a faultless he-goat for a 
sin-offering, that they may absolve the altar, as they absolved tt 
with the bullock. Ver. 23. When thou hast completed the abso- 
lution, thou shalt offer a bullock, a young ox, without fault, and 
a faultless ram of the flock; Ver. 24, And shalt bring them 
before Jehovah, and the priests shall throw salt upon them, and 
sacrifice them as burnt-offering to Jehovah. Ver. 25. Seven days 
shalt thou offer a sin-offering goat daily and a bullock, a young 
ot, and a ram of the flock without fault shall they prepare. 
Ver. 26. Seven days shall they expiate the altar, and eleanse it, 
and fill its hand. Ver. 27. And when they have completed these 
days, it shall come to pass on the eighth day and henceforward, 
that the priests place your burnt-offerings and your peace-offerings 
upon the altar, and I will accept you with delight, is the saying 
of the Lord Jehovah. 

As the altar of the tabernacle and that of Solomon’s temple 
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were consecrated before they were used (Lev. viii. 11, 15, 
19, 33; 1 Kings viii. 62-66; 2 Chron. vii. 4-10), and God 
commanded and regulated this consecration of the altar of the 
tabernacle (Ex. xxix. 10 sqq.), so also is the altar of burnt- 
offering in the new sanctuary to be consecrated before it is 
used. This command is given to Ezekiel, and the consecration 
enjoined upon him, not as the representative of the nation, but 
as a prophet, upon whom, as is frequently the case in the pro- 
phetical narratives, those things are said to be enjoined, which 
are to be set in operation through his proclamation. This 
commission is given to him, however, for the day (the time) 
when the altar will be made or restored, from which alone we 
may see that the execution of the command belongs to the 
future, in which the temple shown him in the spirit is to be 
erected, and that it will take place in a manner corresponding 
to the realization of the temple; so that we cannot infer from 
this command alone that the reference is to the building of a 
temple and altar of stone, metal, and wood. a?0 Nipn are 
not the regulations prescribed for the altar service generally, 
but simply those relating to its consecration. If we compare 
these with the account of the consecration of the altars of the 
earlier sanctuaries, we find that no detailed description is given 
of the consecration of the altar of Solomon’s temple, but that 
it is simply stated that it lasted seven days (2 Chron. vii. 9). 
The consecration of the altar of the tabernacle lasted just the 
same time (Ex. xxix. 87; Lev. viii. 33). And the same period 
is appointed here (ver. 26). But the consecration of the altar 
of the tabernacle was associated with the consecration of the 
priests. Here, on the contrary, the existence of the priesthood 
is presupposed, and only the altar is consecrated. The conse- 
cration of the Mosaic altar commenced with the anointing of 
the altar and all its utensils, by the sprinkling of it seven 
times by Moses with the holy anointing oil, for the purpose 
of sanctifying it (Lev. viii, 11). Here, on the other hand, 
nothing is said about the anointing of the altar; only the 
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absolving of it by sacrifice is mentioned, which followed the 
anointing in the case of the Mosaic altar. At the altar in the 
tabernacle Moses performed the whole act of consecration, as 
the mediator of the covenant, the anointing as well as the pre- 
paration of the sacrifices. Here, however, the priests already 
consecrated for their service are to complete the sacrificial 
ceremony. It is true that the expressions used in ver. 20, 
“take of its blood,” etc., and in ver. 21, “take the bullock of 
the sin-offering,” etc., apparently indicate that the prophet was 
to perform the sprinkling of the blood and the burning of the 
sin-offering. But it is obvious that this is only to be under- 
stood as signifying that he was to do it through the medium of 
the priests, 7.e. was to enjoin the performance of it upon them, 
from the use of the plural 3897 in ver. 22: “they shall absolve 
the altar, as they have absolved it with the bullock.” It is not 
all the priests of the tribe of Levi, however, who are to perform 
this service, but simply those of the family of Zadok, who 
alone are selected in the new temple for specifically priestly 
service (cf. ch. xl. 46 and xliv. 15 sqq.).—The sacred ceremony 
commences with the offering of a young ox as a sin-offering; 
vers. 19, 20, as in Lev. viii. 14, compared with Ex. xxix. 1, 10. 
The blood of the ox is to be put upon the four horns and the 
four corners of the enclosure,“and upon the moulding below it 
round about; and the flesh is to be burned at an appointed 
place outside the sanctuary. For the article in NNN 169 
(ver. 21), see Ewald, § 2905. The pouring out of the blood 
—that was not used for smearing the places indicated—at the 
foot of the altar is not mentioned, nor the burning of the fat 
portions of the sacrifice upon the altar. We cannot infer, from 
the omission of the latter circumstance, that the fat was not 
consumed upon the altar, but was burned, with the flesh, skin, 
and bones of the. animal, outside the sanctuary, as Kliefoth 
supposes. Without the burning of certain definite portions of 
the victim upon the altar, the slaughtering of the animal would 
not have been a complete sacrifice at all; the smearing of the 
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blood upon the altar would not have sufficed for this. And 
the fact that in ver. 21 the command is given, “take the 
bullock and burn it,” does not prove that the animal was to be 
burned along with those fat portions which were to be con- 
sumed upon the altar in the case of every sin-offering. In 
Lev. viii. 17 also, 132°NX stands in the place of 155 "wa-ny, 
Ex. xxix. 14. Ezekiel generally presupposes that the sacrificial 
ritual is well known, and therefore mentions only those points 
in which deviations from the ordinary ritual took place in con- 
nection with this sacrifice, such as the sprinkling of the blood, 
because the blood was to be smeared on particular parts of the 
altar, and the burning of the flesh, on account of the place 
where this was to be done. In the case of the burnt-offering 
in ver. 23, no directions are given concerning the ceremonial; 
because this was to be in conformity with the standing ritual, 
with the exception of the sprinkling with salt, which was not 
to be performed in the same manner as in the ordinary sacri- 
fices. The burning is to take place N°29 7P82, outside the 
sanctuary. ‘P5° is a place commanded or appointed; and 
man TPB) is a place in the temple set apart for that purpose. 
It follows from this that the place in question, since it belonged 
to the house, «.e. to the temple, is to be sought for within the 
square of five hundred cubits in extent, which was covered by 
the temple and its courts; and at the same time that it was 
outside the Y>PD, i.e. upon a spot which did not form part of 
the sanctuary in the stricter sense of the word. Kliefoth 
therefore thinks of a spot within the gizrah (ch. xli. 12), the 
name of which implies that the space which it covered did not 
belong to the true #71p2. This view is the most probable one; 
whereas Ewald’s conjecture, that the place intended is the 
locality of the sacrificial kitchens of the priests described in ch. 
xlvi. 19, is decidedly erroneous, as these kitchens, which were 
set apart for the cooking of the holy sacrificial flesh to be 
eaten by the priests alone, were certainly reckoned as forming 
part of the v7pe—Ver. 22. On the second day, a he-goat 
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was to be brought for a sin-offering, and the altar was to be 
cleansed from sin with this just as with the bullock on the 
first day; which implies that the same ceremonial was to be 
observed with this sacrifice as with that of the sin-offering. 
After the completion of the expiation a burnt-offering was to 
be presented to the Lord of a bullock and a ram (vers. 23 and 
24). There is a difference of opinion as to the meaning of 7hiP23 
xo) in these verses. Hitzig and Kliefoth suppose that the 
expiation was only completed on the second day, with the 
offering of the he-goat as a sin-offering. They both of them 
lay stress upon the fact that, on the one hand, in vers. 23 and 
24 the offering of the burnt-offering is mentioned on the second 
day, and not on the first day also; and, on the other hand, in 
ver. 25, for the seven days of consecration, only the prepara- 
tion of a he-goat for the sin-offering and the preparation of the 
two animals appointed for the burnt-offering are mentioned. 
Hitzig also adduces the fact that in ver. 26 there is no further 
reference to xwn, but simply to 13 and 1b, and draws the 
conclusion from this, that the sin attaching to the altar was 
removed with two sin-offerings on two days, and then through 
seven days further by means of burnt-offerings the anger of 
God which followed the sin was appeased (189), and the un- 
cleanness or profane character of the altar was expunged (10), 
so that the seven days of ver. 25 are not to be dated from 
ver. 19 onwards. According to this view, the consecration of 
the altar lasted nine days, and not seven, and the eighth day 
mentioned in ver. 27 would really be the tenth day, reckoning 
from the commencement of the consecration. To carry out 
this view, Hitzig is obliged to erase not only the #19782) of 
ver. 20, but also the first half of ver. 25 as glosses; a fact 
which carries its condemnation with it, as even the Septuagint 
furnishes no warrant for the erasure of ver. 25a. Moreover, 
the distinction which Hitzig draws between XY on the one 
hand, and “BD and 1 on the other, is quite erroneous. Puri- 
fication (7719) is uever mentioned in the law as the effect pro- 
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duced by a burnt-offering. A sin-offering followed by a burnt- 
offering is invariably prescribed for the removal of uncleanness ; 
for “reconciliation and purification take place through the 
absolution effected by the sin-offering; and to such a sin- 
offering and its purifying operation the burnt-offering is then 
added to secure the good pleasure of God for that which has 
been already cleansed” (Kliefoth).—But we cannot regard 
even Kliefoth’s view as well founded, namely, that on the first 
day a sin-offering alone was presented, and it was only from 
the second day onwards that a sin-offering and burnt-offering 
were presented, and this lasted for seven days, so that the con- 
secration of the altar continued fully eight days, and on the 
ninth day (not the eighth, as stated in ver. 27) the regular use 
of the altar commenced. Kliefoth bases this conclusion prin- 
cipally upon the fact that vers. 19-21 attribute only the sin- 
offering of a bullock to the first day; and that, on the other 
hand, vers. 25 and 26 extend in all its details to seven days 
the very same ceremony as vers. 22-24 assign to the second 
day, whereas they do not contain a syllable to the effect that 
the sin-offering of the bullock was to be repeated every day, 
or that the sacrifices described in vers. 22-24 were also to be 
offered on the first day. The sinew of this demonstration 
consists in silentio, therefore; and this precarious basis of 
argument crumbles here, as in most other cases, as is evident 
from the words of ver. 26: ‘seven days shall ye reconcile the 
altar, and purify it.” This perfectly general statement, which 
is not connected with ver. 25 by any Vav copul., or placed in 
subordination to it, affirms in the clearest manner that the con- 
secration of the altar was to last seven days, neither more nor 
less; so that if these seven days are to be reckoned from the 
second day, the sin-offering of the bullock upon the first day 
must be deprived of its reconciling and purifying worth, in 
direct contradiction not only to ver. 20, according to which the 
altar was to be absolved and reconciled through the sin-offering 
of the bullock to be offered on the first day, but also to ver. 22, 
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according to which they were to absolve the altar by the sin- 
offering of the he-goat, in just the same manner as they had 
absolved it by the sin-offering of the bullock (on the first day). 
To take the 023 and 3) in ver. 26 merely as the effect pro- 
duced by the sacrifices mentioned in ver. 25, renders the nyav 
by" standing at the head of ver. 26 an impossibility. Unless, 
therefore, we would impose upon the words of the prophet a 
_ gross contradiction, we must lay no stress either upon the fact 
that in ver. 23 the offering of the burnt-offering is not men- 
tioned till after the direction concerning the sin-offering to be 
presented on the second day, or upon the circumstance that in 
ver. 25 the he-goat is mentioned as a sin-offering for all the 
seven days, and no allusion is made to the fact that the sin- 
offering of the first day was a bullock. The former (the refer- 
ence to the burnt-offering after the sin-offering of the second 
day) may be explained very simply, on the ground that the 
sin-offerings of the first two days are mentioned one after the 
other, because different animals were prescribed for the purpose, 
and then, first, the burnt-offerings, which were the same for 
every day. And it is obvious that the explanation is to be 
sought for in this formal arrangement, and uot in the fact that 
only'a sin-offering without a burnt-offering was to be pre- 
sented on the first day, and consequently that the expression 
“on the second day” refers solely to the sin-offering of 
that day, from the words Nwnp 322 in ver. 23; since 
snp cannot be understood in a different sense from that which 
it bears in ver. 225, the clause immediately preceding, ie. must 
not be restricted to the sin-offering of the second day, but must 
he taken as referring to the sin-offerings of both the first and 
second days. The meaning of the words is therefore this: 
when the absolution by means of the sin-offering on the first 
and on the second day is ended, then shalt thou bring a burnt- 
offering. But if this is the meaning of the words, the offering 
of the burnt-offering prescribed in ver. 23 does not fall so 
exclusively under the definition of time contained in the words 
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“on the second day,” as to warrant our assigning it to the 


second day alone, and concluding that no such offering was 
presented on the first day. There was no necessity for Ezekiel 
to express himself more clearly on this point, as there was no 
fear of any misunderstanding on the part of those who were 
acquainted with the law; since every Israelite who had been 
instructed in the law knew full well that no sin-offering could 
ever be presented without being followed by a burnt-offering, 
that in fact the burnt-offering was indispensable to the accom- 
plishment of the 1753, for which the sin-offering was presented. 
And in ver. 25 also, Ezekiel had no occasion to fear that the 
somewhat loose expression, “seven days shalt thou prepare a 
he-goat sin-offering for the day,” would be misunderstood ; as 
he had already stated that a bullock was to be taken for the 
sin-offering of the first day, and the period of seven days was 
so universally prescribed in the law for every act of consecra- 
tion which lasted more than one day, that he would have in- 
dicated in a clearer manner any deviation from this rule. We 
therefore regard the change of the seven days devoted to the 
consecration of the altar into eight as being just as groundless 
as that into nine, and adhere to the traditional explanation of 
these verses, namely, that the consecration of the altar lasted 
only seven days, and that on every one of these days a sin- 
offering and a burnt-offering were to be presented, the sin- 
offering on the first day being a bullock, and on the other days 
a he-goat, whilst the burnt-offerings were to consist on all seven 
days of a young ox and a ram.—With regard to the burnt- 
offering, the direction given, that the priests are to throw or pour 
(HUN), and not merely to strew or sprinkle, salt upon it, is to be 
regarded as significant. According to Lev. ii. 13, salt was to be 
added to every ]27? (bloody or bloodless) sacrifice. The express 
allusion to the salting of these consecrating burnt-offerings, 
and also the choice of the verb 72¥0, point to a copious strewing 
with salt for the purpose of giving greater intensity to the force 
of these sacrifices. On the significance of salt in relation to 
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the sacrifices, sec the comm. on Lev. ii. 13. The} attached to 
the Chetib 782) in ver. 26 is to be explained from the fact 
that the definition of the time O°» ny2w is placed at the head 
absolutely. There is something bold in the application of the 
expression 7? xp to the altar ; since this expression arose from 
the ceremony peculiar to the consecrating sacrifice of the 
priests, namely, that the fat and fleshy portions of this sacrifice, 
which were intended partly for consumption upon the altar, and 
partly as a heave-offering for Jehovah, were to be given into 
the hands of the priests to be consecrated for the purpose of 
investing them symbolically with the gifts, which they were to 
offer in part to the Lord in the altar fire in the fulfilment of 
their official duties, and to receive in part for their service (see 
the comm. on Lev. viii. 25-29). Filling the hand of the altar, 
therefore, is equivalent to providing it with sacrificial gifts, so 
that it should never be withont them. In this sense the 
symbolical act was connected with the completion of its 
consecration as a place of sacrifice. The Keri "1 is incorrect, 
and {1 the proper reading; inasmuch as even at the con- 
secration of the priests, when the sacrificial portions were 
placed in the hands of the priests, 7 xbp only is used, and not 
Ov (cf. Ex. xxix. 9; Lev. xxi. 10, etc.). 

If we compare the directions given in the section before 
us concerning the consecration of the altar, with the consecra- 
tion which was prescribed in Ex. xxix. for the altar of burnt- 
offering in the tabernacle, and was fully carried out according 
to Lev. viii., we find the following points of difference :—(1) 
the anointing of the altar is wanting here; (2) at the consecra- 
tion of the Mosaic altar a bullock (young ox) was prescribed 
as the sin-offering for all the seven days (Ex. xxix. 36), in 
Ezekiel for the first day only, and a he-goat for the rest; (3) 
the blood of this sin-offering is smeared upon the horns of the 
altar in the former consecration (Ex. xxix. 12; Lev. viii. 15), 
‘n the latter upon the horns and the corners of the walls, and 
upon the lower moulding round about; (4) the burnteoffering 
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there consists in a ram every day, here in a bullock and a ram 
daily; (5) on the other hand, the ram offered as a sacrifice of 
consecration in the Mosaic ceremony, which was specially con- 
nected with the institution of the priests in their office, is 
omitted here, as the priests were already holding their office; 
so that the sacrifice of consecration might be said to be here 
absorbed into the burnt-offering. All essential differences 
therefore reduce themselves to the fact that in Ezekiel the 
anointing of the altar is wanting, and the sin-offering of the 
last six days is diminished by the selection of an inferior 
animal, in place of which the burnt-offering is considerably 
intensified by the demand of a bullock and a ram for this, the 
same thing being also indicated by the copious pouring of salt 
thereon.—For the symbolical meaning of these sacrifices, com- 
pare the commentary on Lev. viiii_The consecration of the 
altar was completed in seven days; and from the eighth day 
onwards the priests were to offer the regular sacrifices upon it 
(ver. 27); whereas at the Mosaic consecration of the altar and 
priests, the constant altar service of the priests was still further 
inaugurated by a solemn sacrifice on the eighth day (Lev. ix.). 
Burnt-offerings and peace-offerings are mentioned in ver. 27 
instar omnium as being the principal and most frequent sacri- 
fices, whilst sin-offerings and meat-offerings are implied 
therein. 


Chap. xliv. Position of the different Classes of the People in 
relation to the New Sanctuary. 


With the consecration of the altar of burnt-offering the 
way is opened for the congregation of Israel to appear in the 
sanctuary before the Lord, to serve Him with sacrifices. If, 
however, the use of the new house of God was to be in har- 
mony with the holiness of the God who dwelt therein, it was 
requisite that still further directions should be given concerning 
the entering of the people into it, and the character of the 
servants of both the altar and the sanctuary. These directions 
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follow in the chapter before us,—first, as to the place which 
the prince was to occupy at the service in the temple (vers. 
1-8); secondly, as to the admission of foreigners and the 
appointment of Levites and priests for the service (vers. 4-16) ; 
and lastly, as to the conditions requisite for the administration 
of the priest’s office, and the duties and privileges of that office 
(vers. 17-381). 


Vers. 1-3, Tae PLace oF THE PRINCE IN THE SANCTUARY. 
—Ver. 1. And he brought me back by the way to the outer gate 
of the sanctuary, which looked toward the east; and it was shut. 
Ver, 2. And Jehovah said to me, This gate shall be shut, 
shall not be opened, and no one shall enter thereby ; because 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, has entered by it, it shall be shut. 
Ver. 3. As for the prince, as prince he shall sit therein, to 
eat bread before Jehovah; from the way to the porch of the 
gate shall he go in, and from its way shall he go out.— 
From the inner court where Ezekiel had received the measure- 
ments of the altar of burnt-offering and the instructions con- 
cerning its consecration (ch. xliii. 5 sqq.), he is taken back to 
the east gate of the outer court, and finds this gate, which 
formed the principal entrance to the temple, closed. Jehovah 
explains this fact to him through the angel (Fin* 1N4 is to be 
understood according to ch. xliii. 6 and 7) thus: “this gate is 
to be shut, because Jehovah, the God of Israel, has entered 
into the temple thereby,’ as we have already learned from 
ch. xliii. 2. Only the prince, as prince, was allowed to sit in 
it for the purpose of holding sacrificial meals there. So far 
the meaning of the words is clear and indisputable. For there 
can be no doubt whatever that ver. 3 introduces a more precise 
statement concerning the closing of the gate; in other words, 
that the right of sitting in the gate to eat bread before Jehovah, 
which is conceded to the priest, is intended as an explanation, 
resp. modification and limitation, of the statement "WD 7) 
(ver. 2). On the other hand, the more precise definition of 
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the prerogative granted to the prince in ver. 3 is not quite 
clear, and therefore open to dispute. Such a prerogative is 
already indicated in the prominence expressly given to the 
prince, consisting partly in the fact that S'W37°N¥ is written 
first in an absolute form, and partly in the expression 8i7 83, 
which is repeated in the form of a circumstantial clause, 
“ prince is he,” equivalent to “ because he is prince, he is to sit 
there.” %'¥2 is neither the high priest, as many of the older 
commentators supposed, nor a collective term for the civil 
authorities of the people of Israel in the Messianic times 
(Hivernick), but the David who will be prince in Israel at that 
time, according to ch. xxxiv. 23, 24, and xxxvii. 24. “To eat 
bread before Jehovah” signifies to hold a sacrificial meal at 
the place of the divine presence, i.e. in the temple court, and 
is not to be restricted, as Kliefoth supposes, to that sacrificial 
meal “which was held after and along with the bloodless 
sacrifices, viz. the minchoth, and the shew-breads, and the sweet 
loaves of the Passover.” There is no authority in the usage 
of the language for this literal interpretation of the expression 
“ to eat bread,” for BN? 528 means in general to partake of a 
meal, compare Gen. xxxi. 54, etc., and especially Ex. xviii. 12, 
where Jethro “eats bread before God” with Aaron and the 
elders of Israel, that is to say, joins in a sacrificial meal com- 
posed of 5°27 or slain-offerings. According to this view, which 
is the only one supported by usage, the prerogative secured to 
the 82 of the future is not “that of participating in the 
sacrificial meals (of the priests), which were to be held 
daily with the minchoth and shew-bread, in opposition to the 
law which prevailed before” (Kliefoth), but simply that of 
holding his sacrificial meals in the gate, te. in the porch 
of the gate, whereas the people were only allowed to hold 
them in the court, namely, in the vicinity of the sacrificial 
kitchens. 

There is also a difference of opinion concerning the meaning 
of the second statement in ver. 8: “ from the way of the porch 
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of the gate shall he enter in, and thence shall he go out.” The 
suffix in i379 can only refer to pbx, “from the way from 
which he came (entered), from this way shall le go out again.” 
Hitzig follows the Rabbins, who understand the passage thus : 
“as the gate is to remain shut, he must go by the way to the 
porch which is directed inwardly, toward the court (ch. xl. 9). 
He must have gone into the outer court through the north or 
the south gate, and by the way by which he came he also went 
back again.” But Kliefoth argues, in objection to this, that 
“if the prince was to eat the bread in the porch, the entrance 
through the south or the north gate would be of no use to him 
at all; as the gate which could be shut was at that door of the 
porch which was turned toward the outer court.” Moreover, 
he affirms that it is not at all the meaning of the text that he 
was to eat the bread in the porch, but that he was to eat it in 
the gate-building, and he was to come thither phan yw 
yw, de. “from the place which served as a way to the gate 
porch, that is to say, the walk from the eastern entrance of the 
gate-building to the front of the porch, and from that was he 
to go out again.” The prince, therefore, was “ to go into the 
gate-building as far as the front of the porch through the 
eastern entrance, there to eat his bread before Jehovah, and to 
come out again from thence, so that the gate at the western 
side of the gate porch still remained shut.” But we cannot 
regard either of these views as correct. There is no firm 
foundation in the text for Kliefoth’s assertion, that he was not 
to eat the bread in the porch, bnt in the gate-building. It is 
true that the porch is not expressly mentioned as the place 
where the eating was to take place, but simply the gate (13) ; 
yet the porch belonged to the gate as an integral part of the 
gate-building ; and if nbsst 771 is the way to the porch, or the 
way leading to the porch, the words, “by the way to the 
porch shall he enter in,” imply clearly enough that he was 
to go into the porch and to eat bread there. This is also 
demanded by the circumstances, as the meaning of the words 
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cannot possibly be that the prince was to hold his sacrificial 
meal upon the threshold of the gate, or in one of the guard- 
rooms, or in the middle of the gateway; and apart from the 
porch, there were no other places in the gate-building than 
those we have named. And again, the statement that the gate 
on the western side of the gate porch was to be shut, and not 
that against the eastern wall, is also destitute of proof, as 777 
pba, the way to the porch, is not equivalent to the way “ up 
to the front of the porch.” And if the prince was to hold the 
sacrificial meal behind the inner gate, which was closed, how 
was the food when it was prepared to be carried into the gate- 
building? Through a door of one of the guard-rooms? Such 
a supposition is hardly reconcilable with the significance of a 
holy sacrificial meal. In fact, it is a question whether eating in 
the gate-building with the inner door closed, so that it was not 
even possible to look toward the sanctuary, in which Jehovah 
was enthroned, could be called eating mim 5? —Hitzig’s ex- 
planation of the words is not exposed to any of these difficulties, 
but it is beset by others. At the outset it is chargeable with 
improbability, as it is impossible to see any just ground why the 
prince, if he was to hold the sacrificial meal in the porch of the 
east gate, should not have been allowed to enter through this 
gate, but was obliged to take the circuitous route through the 
south or the north gate. Again, it is irreconcilable with the 
analogous statementsin ch. xlvi. According to ch. xvi. 1 sqq., 
the east gate of the inner court was to be shut, namely, during 
the six working days; but on the Sabbath and on the new moon 
it was to be opened. Then the prince was to come by the way 
of the gate porch from without, and during the preparation of 
his sacrifice by the priests to stand upon the threshold of the 
gate and worship. This same thing was to take place when the 
prince desired to offer a freewill offering on any of the week- 
days. The east gate was to be opened for him to this end; 
but after the conclusion of the offering of sacrifice it was to be 
closed again, whereas on the Sabbaths and new moons it was to 
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stand open till the evening (ch. xlvi. 12 compared with ver. 2). 
It is still further enjoined, that when offering these sacrifices 
the prince is to enter by the way of the gate porch, and to go 
out again by the same way (vers. 2 and 8); whereas on the 
feast days, on which the people appear before Jehovah, every 
one who comes, the priest along with the rest, is to go in and 
out through the north or the south gate (vers. 9 and 10). If, 
therefore, on the feast days, when the people appeared before 
Jehovah, the prince was to go into the temple in the midst of 
the people through the north or the south gate te worship, 
whereas on the Sabbaths and new moons, on which the people 
were not required to appear before the Lord, so that the prince 
alone had to bring the offerings for himself and the people, he 
was to enter by the way of the porch of the east gate, and to go 
out again by the same, and during the ceremony of offering 
the sacrifice was to stand upon the threshold of the inner east 
gate, it is obvious that the going in and out by the way of the 
porch of the gate was to take place by a different way from 
that through the north or the south gate. This other way 
could only be through the east gate, as no fourth gate existed. 
—The conclusion to which this brings us, so far as the passage 
before us is concerned, is that the shutting of the east gate of’ 
the outer court was to be the rule, but that there were certain 
exceptions which are not fully explained till ch. xlvi., though 
they are hinted at in the chapter before us in the directions 
given there, that the prince was to hold the sacrificial meal in 
this gate—The outer east gate, which was probably the one 
chiefly used by the people when appearing before the Lord in 
the earlier temple, both for going in and coming out, is to be shut 
in the new temple, and not to be made use of by the people for 
either entrance or exit, because the glory of the Lord entered 
into the temple thereby. This reason is of course not to be 
understood in the way suggested by the Rabbins, namely, that 
the departure of the Shechinah from the temple was to be pre- 
vented by the closing of the gate; but the thought is this: 
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because this gateway had been rendered holy through the 
entrance of the Shechinah into the temple thereby, it was not 
to remain open to the people, so as to be desecrated, but was 
to he kept perpetually holy. This keeping holy was not preju- 
diced in any way by the fact that the prince held the sacrificial 
meal in the gate, and also entered the court through this gate- 
way for the purpose of offering his sacrifice, which was made 
ready by the priests hefore the inner gate, and then was 
present at the offering of the sacrifice upon the altar, standing 
upon the threshold of the inner gate - building. nba Wm 
www is therefore the way which led from the outer flight of 
steps across the threshold past the guard-rooms to the gate 
porch at the inner end of the gate-building. By this way the 
priest was to go into the gate opened for him, and hold the 
sacrificial meal therein, namely, in the porch of this gate. That 
the offering of the sacrifice necessarily preceded the meal is 
assumed as self-evident, and the law of sacrifice in ch. xlvi. 
first prescribes the manner in which the prince was to behave 
when offering the sacrifice, and how near to the altar he was 
to be allowed to go. 


Vers. 4-16. THe Position or Forrioners, LEVITES, AND 
PRIESTS IN RELATION TO THE TEMPLE AND THE TEMPLE 
ServicE.—The further precepts concerning the approach to 
the sanctuary, and the worship to be presented there, are intro- 
duced with a fresh exhortation to observe with exactness all the 
statutes and laws, in order that the desecration of the sanctuary 
which had formerly taken place might not be repeated, and are 
delivered to the prophet at the north gate in front of the mani- 
festation of the glory of God (vers. 4-8). — Ver. 4. And he 
brought me by the way of the north gate to the front of the house ; 
and I looked, and behold the glory of Jehovah filled the house of 
Jehovah, and I fell down upon my face. Ver. 5. And Jehovah 
said to me, Son of man, direct thy heart and see with thine eyes 
and hear with thine ears all that I say to thee with regard to 
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all the statutes of the house of Jehovah and all its laws, and direct 
thy heart to the entering into the house through all the exits of the 
house, Ver. 6. And say to the rebellious one, to the family of 
Israel, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Let it be sufficient for you, 
of all your abominations, O house of Israel, Ver. 7. In that ye 
brought in foreigners, uncircumcised in heart and uncircumcised 
in flesh, to be in my sanctuary, to desecrate tt, my house, when ye 
offered my food, fat and blood, and so they broke my covenant 
toall your abominations, Ver. 8. And so ye did not keep the charge 
of my holy things, but made them keepers of my charge for you 
in my sanctuary.—From the outer gate to which Ezekiel had 
been taken, simply that he might be instructed concerning 
the entering thereby, he is once more conducted, after this has 
been done, by the way of the north gate to the front of the 
. temple house, to receive the further directions there for the 
performance of the worship of God in the new sanctuary. The 
question, whether we are to understand by the north gate that 
of the outer or that of the inner court, cannot be answered with 
certainty. Hitzig has decided in favour of the latter, Kliefoth 
in favour of the former. The place to which he is conducted 
is M30 NBDN, ad faciem domus, before the temple house, so that 
he had it before his eyes, t.e. was able to see it. As the gate- 
way of the inner court was eight steps, about four cubits, higher 
than the outer court gate, this was hardly possible if he stood 
at or within the latter. M'30, ie. the temple house, could only 
be distinctly seen from the inner north gate. And the remark 
that it is more natural to think of the outer north gate, becanse 
the next thing said to the prophet has reference to the question 
who is to go into and out of the sanctuary, has not much force, 
as the instructions do not refer to the going in and out alone, 
but chiefly to the charge of Jehovah, i.e. to the maintenance of 
divine worship.-—At the fresh standing-place the glory of the 
Lord, which filled the temple, met the sight of the prophet 
again, so that he fell down and worshipped once more (cf. 
ch. sliii, 3, 5). This remark is not intended “ to indicate that 
EZEK, I, i 
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now, after the preliminary observations in ch. xliii. 13—sliv. 3, 
the true thorah commences” (Kliefoth), but to show the un- 
approachable glory and holiness of the new temple. For 
ver. 5, see ch. xl. 4, xliii. 11,12. In ver. 6 moe is placed at 
the head in a substantive form for the sake of emphasis, and 
Dxiw""m2 is appended in the form of an apposition. For the 
fact itself, see ch. ii. 8. asp-27 followed by }, a sufficiency of 
anything, as in Ex. ix. 28, 1 Kings xii. 28, is equivalent to 
“there is enough for you to desist from it.” The niayin, from 
which they are to desist, are more precisely defined in ver. 6. 
They consisted in the fact that the Israelites admitted foreigners, 
heathen, uncircumcised in heart and flesh, into the sanctuary, 
to desecrate it during the offering of sacrifice. It is not 
expressly stated, indeed, that they admitted uncircumcised 
heathen to the offering of sacrifice, but this is implied in what is 
affirmed. The offering of sacrifice in the temple of Jehovah is 
not only permitted in the Mosaic law to foreigners living in 
Israel, but to some extent prescribed (Lev. xvii. 10, 12; Num. 
xv. 13 sqq.). It was only in the paschal meal that no 13243 
was allowed to participate (Ex. xii. 43). To do this, he must 
first of all be circumcised (ver. 44). Solomon accordingly 
prays to the Lord in his temple- prayer that He will also 
hearken to the prayer of the foreigner, who may come from a 
distant land for the Lord’s name sake to worship in His 
house (1 Kings viii. 41 sqq.). The reproof in the verse before 
us is apparently at variance with this. Raschi would therefore 
understand by 723723, Israelites who had fallen into heathen 
idolatry. Rosenmiiller, on the other hand, is of opinion that 
the Israelites were blamed because they had accepted vietimas 
et libamina from the heathen, and offered them in the temple, 
which had been prohibited in Lev. xxv. 22. Hiivernick under- 
stands by the sons of the foreigner, Levites who had become 
apostates from Jehovah, and were therefore placed by Ezekiel 
on a par with the idolatrous sons of the foreigner. And lastly, 
Hitzig imagines that they were foreign traders, who had been 
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admitted within the sacred precincts as sellers of sacrificial 
animals, incense, and so forth. All these are alike arbitrary 
and erroneous. The apparent discrepancy vanishes, if we con- 
sider the more precise definition of 132 '23, viz. “uncircumcised in 
heart and flesh.” Their being uncircumcised in heart is placed 
first, for the purpose of characterizing the foreigners as godless 
heathen, ‘who were destitute not only of the uncircumcision of 
their flesh, but also of that of the heart, i.e. of piety of heart, 
which Solomon mentions in his prayer as.the motive for the 
coming of distant strangers to the temple. By the admission 
of such foreigners as these, who had no fear of God at all, into 
the temple during the sacrificial worship, Israel had defiled the 
sanctuary. . ‘"a"NS is in apposition to the suffix to ibdn, The 
food of Jehovah (ane) is sacrifice, according to Lev. iii. 11, 
xxi. 6, etc., and is therefore explained by “ fat and blood.” 4, 
which the LXX. changed in an arbitrary manner into the 
second person, refers to the “foreigners,” the heathen. By 
their treading the temple in their ungodliness they broke the 
covenant of the Lord with His people, who allowed this dese- 
cration of His sanctuary. ‘niayinnba dx, in addition to all your 
abominations. How grievous a sin was involved in this is 
stated in ver. 8. The people of Israel, by their unrighteous 
admission of godless heathen into the temple, not only failed to 
show the proper reverence for the holy things of the Lord, but 
even made these haathen, so to speak, servants of God for them- 
selves in His sanctuary. These last words are not to be under- 
stood literally, but spiritually. Allowing them to tread the 
temple is regarded as equivalent to appointing them to take 
charge of the worship in the temple. For ‘MDw Dw, see Lev. 
xviii, 30, xxii. 9, and the commentary on Lev. viii. 35. 

The Lord would guard against such desecration of His 
sanctuary in the future. To this end the following precepts 
concerning the worship in the new temple are given.—Ver. 9. 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, No foreigner, uncircumcised in 
heart and uncircumcised in flesh, shall come into my sanctuary, 
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of all the foreigners that are in the midst of the sons of Israel; 
Ver. 10. But even the Levites, who have gone away from me 
in the wandering of Israel, which wandered away from me after 
its idols, they shall bear their guilt. Ver. 11. They shall be 
servants in my sanctuary, as guards at the gates of the house and 
serving tn the house; they shall slay the burnt-offering and the 
slain-offering for the people, and shall stand before it to serve 
them. Ver. 12. Because they served them before their idols, and 
became to the house of Israel a stumbling-block to guilt, therefore 
I have lifted my hand against them, is the saying of the Lord 
Jehovah, that they should bear their guilt. Ver. 13. They shall 
not draw near to me to serve me as priests, and to draw near to 
all my holy things, to the most holy, but shall bear their disgrace 
and all their abominations which they have done. Wer. 14. And 
so will I make them guards of the charge of the house with 
regard to all tts service, and to all that is performed therein. 
Ver. 15. But the priests of the tribe of Levi, the sons of Zadok, 
who have kept the charge of my sanctuary on the wandering of 
the sons of Israel from me, they shall draw near to me to serve me, 
and stand before me, offer to me fat and blood, is the saying of the 
Lord Jehovah. Ver. 16. They shall come into my sanctuary, and 
they draw near to my table to serve me, and shall keep my charge. 
—In order that all desecration may be kept at a distance from 
the new sanctuary, foreigners uncircumcised in heart and flesh 
are not to be admitted into it; and even of the Levites 
appointed for the service of the sanctuary according to the 
Mosaic law, all who took part in the falling away of the people 
into idolatry are to be excluded from investiture with the 
priests’ office as a punishment for their departure from the 
Lord, and only to be allowed to perform subordinate duties in 
connection with the worship of God. On the other hand, the 
descendants of Zadok, who kept themselves free from all stray- 
ing into idolatry, are to perform the specifically priestly service 
at the altar and in the sanctuary, and they alone. The meaning 
and design of the command, to shut out the foreigners un- 
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circumcised in heart from all access to the sanctuary, are not 
that the intermediate position and class of foreigners living in 
Israel should henceforth be abolished (Kliefoth); for this 
would be at variance with ch. xlvii. 22 and 23, according to 
which the foreigners (D3) were to receive a possession of their 
own in the fresh distribution of the land, which not only pre- 
supposes their continuance within the congregation of Israel, 
but also secures it for the time to come. The meaning is 
rather this: No heathen uncircumcised in heart, 4.e. estranged 
in life from God, shall have access to the altar in the new 
sanctuary. The emphasis of the prohibition lies here, as in 
ver. 7, upon their being uncircumcised in heart; and the 
reason for the exclusion of foreigners consists not so much in 
the foreskin of the flesh as in the spiritual foreskin, so that 
not only the uncircumcised heathen, but also Israelites who 
were circumcised in flesh, were to keep at a distance from the 
sanctuary if they failed to possess circumcision of heart. The 
? before ‘3 13°03 serves the purpose of comprehension, as in 
‘Gen. ix. 10, Lev. xi. 42, etc. (compare Ewald, § 310a). Not 
only are foreigners who are estranged from God to be prevented 
from coming into the sanctuary, but even the Levites, who fell 
into idolatry at the time of the apostasy of the Israelites, are 
to bear their guilt, de. are to be punished for it by exclusion 
from the rights of the priesthood. This is the connection 
between the tenth verse and the ninth, indicated by O8 °3, 
which derives its meaning, truly (mo), yea even, from this 
connection, as in Isa. xxxiii. 21. pba are not the Levites 
here as distinguished from the priests (Aaronites), but all the 
descendants of Levi, including the Aaronites chosen for the 
priests’ office, to whom what is to be said concerning the 
Levites chiefly applies. The division of the Levites into such 
as are excluded from the service and office of priests (175, 
ver. 13) on account of their former straying into idolatry, and 
the sons of Zadok, who kept aloof from that wandering, and 
therefore are to be the only persons allowed to administer the 
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priests’ office for the future, shows very clearly that the threat 
“they shall bear their guilt” does not apply to the. common 
Levites, but to the Levitical priests. They are to be degraded 
to the performance of the inferior duties in the temple and at 
divine worship. The guilt with which they are charged is that 
they forsook Jehovah when the people strayed into idolatry. 
Forsaking Jehovah involves both passive and active participa- 
tion in idolatry (cf. Jer. ii. 5). This wandering of the Israelites 
from Jehovah took place during the whole time that the 
tabernacle and Solomon’s temple were in existence, though at 
different periods and with varying force and extent. Bearing 
the guilt is more minutely defined in vers. 11-13. The 
Levitical priests who have forsaken the Lord are to lose the 
dignity and rights of the priesthood; they are not, indeed, to 
be entirely deprived of the prerogative conferred upon the 
tribe of Levi by virtue of its election to the service of the 
sanctuary in the place of the first-born of the whole nation, 
but henceforth they are merely to be employed in the per- 
formance of the lower duties, as guards at the gates of the 
temple, and as servants of the people at the sacrificial worship, 
when they are to slaughter the animals for the people, which 
every one who offered sacrifice was also able to do for himself. 
Because they have already served the people before their idols, 
i.e. have helped them in their idolatry, they shall also serve the 
people in time to come in the worship of God, though not as 
priests, but simply in non-priestly occupations. The words 
‘yy SOY" M37 are taken from Num. xvi. 9, and the suffixes in 
nied and ond refer to OY, jip divin, as in ch. vii. 19, 
xiv. 3, xviii. 30. ‘1 82, not to raise the arm to smite, but to 
lift up the hand to swear, as in ch, xx. 5, 6, etc. ware by nad, 
to draw near to all my holy things. OP are not the rooms 
in the sanctuary, but those portions of the sacrifices which 
were sacred to the Lord. They are not to touch these, i.e. 
neither to sprinkle blood nor to burn the portions of fat upon 
the altar, or perform -anything connected therewith. This 
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explanation is required by the apposition DIP wip-by, which 
(in the plural) does not mean the most holy place at the hinder 
part of the temple, but the most holy sacrificial gifts (cf. 
ch. xlii, 18). migh> NB2, as in ch. xvi. 52. In ver. 14 it is 
once more stated in a comprehensive manner in what the 
bearing of the guilt and shame was to consist: God would 
make them keepers of the temple with regard to the inferior 
acts of service. The general expression N33 nyevio VW", which 
signifies the temple service universally, receives its restriction 
to the inferior acts of service from ‘1 inway bb, which is used 
in Num. ili, 26, iv. 23, 30, 32, 39, 47, for the heavy duties 
performed by the Merarites and Gershonites, in distinction 
from the 773¥ of the Kohathites, which consisted in nw;vin Bley 
wip? (Num. iii. 28) and syin Spin nade nivby (Num, iv. 3). 
The priestly service at the altar and in the sanctuary, on the 
other hand, was to be performed by the sons of Zadok alone, 
because when the people went astray they kept the charge of 
the sanctuary, 7.e. performed the duties of the priestly office 
with fidelity. Zadok was the son of Ahitub, of the line of 
Eleazar (1 Chron. v. 34, vi. 37, 38), who remained faithful to 
King David at the rebellion of Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 24 sqq.), 
and also anointed Solomon as king in opposition to Adonijah 
the pretender (1 Kings i. 32 sqq.); whereas the high priest 
Abiathar, of the line of Ithamar, took part with Adonijah 
(1 Kings i. 7, 25), and was deposed from his office by Solomon 
in consequence, so that now the high-priesthood was in the 
sole possession of Zadok and his descendants (1 Kings ii. 26, 
27, and 35). From this attitude of Zadok toward David, the 
_ prince given by the Lord to His people, it may be seen at 
once that he not only kept aloof from the wandering of the 
people, but offered a decided opposition thereto, and attended 
to his office in a manner that was well-pleasing to God. As he 
received the high-priesthood from Solomon in the place of 
Abiathar for this fidelity of his, so shall his descendants only 
be invested with the priestly office in the new temple. For 
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the correct explanation of the words in these verses, however, 
we must pay particular regard to the clause, “ who have kept 
the charge of my sanctuary.” This implies, for example, that 
lineal descent from Zadok alone was not sufficient, but that 
fidelity in the service of the Lord must also be added as an 
indispensable requisite. In vers. 156 and 16 the priestly 
service is described according to its principal functions at the 
altar of burnt-offering, and in the holy place at the altar of 
incense. sane is the altar of incense (see ch. xli. 22). 


Vers. 17-31. REQUISITES FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE Priests’ OFFICE, AND THE OBLIGATIONS AND PRivi- 
LEGES OF THAT OFFICE.—Ver. 17. And té shall come to pass, 
when they go to the gates of the inner court, they shall put on 
linen clothes, and no wool shall lie upon them, when they serve in 
the gates of the inner court and serve toward the house. Ver. 18. 
Linen turbans shall be upon their head, and linen drawers upon 
their hips: they shall not gird themselves in sweat. Ver. 19. 
And when they go out into the outer court, into the outer court to 
the people, they shall take off their clothes in which they have 
ministered, and put them in the holy cells, and put on other 
clothes, that they may not sanctify the people with their clothes. 
Ver. 20. And they shall not shave their head bald, nor let their 
hair grow freely; they shall cut the hair of their head. Ver. 21. 
And they shall not drink wine, no priest, when they go into the 
inner court. Ver. 22. And a widow and a divorced woman they 
shall not take as wives, but virgins of the seed of the house of 
Israel, and the widow who has become the widow of a priest they 
may take. Ver. 23. And they shall teach my people, make 
known to them the difference between holy and common, and 
between unclean and clean. Ver. 24. And they shall siand to 
judge concerning disputes ; and they shall observe my laws and 
my statutes at all my feasts, and sanctify my Sabbaths. Ver. 25. 
And one shall not go to any corpse of a man to defile himself; 
ouly for father and mother, for son and daughter, for brother, 
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for sister who had no husband, may they defile themselves. 
Ver. 26. And after his purification shall they reckon seven days 
more to him; Ver. 27. And on the day when he comes to the 
holy place, into the inner court, to serve in the holy place, he 
shall offer his stn-offening, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah.— 
Ver. 28. And so shall it be with their inheritance, that I am 
their inheritance, ye shall not give them a possession in Israel : 
Iam their possession. Ver. 29. The meat-offering, and the sin- 
offering, and the trespass-offering, these shall they eat, and every- 
thing banned in Israel shall belong to them. Ver. 80. And the 
’ firstlings of all the first-fruits of everything, and every heave- 
offering of everything, of all your heave-offerings, shall belong to 
the priests ; and the firstlings of all your ground meal shall ye 
give to the priest, that a blessing may come down upon thy house. 
Ver. 31. No carrion nor anything torn in pieces of fowl and of 
beast shall the priests eat.—To the directions, who are to perform 
the service in the new temple, there are appended corresponding 
instructions concerning the bodily condition in which this service 
is to be performed, as the bodily condition shadows forth the state 
of the soul, or the spiritual constitution of the servants of God. 
The dress prescribed in Ex. xxviii. for the priests to wear during 
the holy service had this signification. The same rule is here pre- 
supposed as still in force; and it is simply renewed and partially 
_ emphasized by the enumeration of some of the leading points. 
At the service at the altar and in the holy place the priests 
- are to wear linen clothes, and, after the performance of the 
service, they are to take them off again when they go into the 
outer court (vers. 17-19). In the Mosaic law, ¥¥, white byssus, 
or "3, white linen, is mentioned as the material used for the 
priests’ clothing (Ex. xxviii. 39, 42); here the material is more 
distinctly designated as O'NW2, flax linen; and 7¥, animal wool, 
is expressly forbidden, the motive being assigned for this regu- 
lation, namely, that the priest is not to cause himself to sweat 
by wearing woollen clothing. Sweat produces uncleanness ; 
and the priest, by keeping his body clean, is to show even out- 
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wardly that he is clean and blameless. With regard to the 
putting on and off of the official clothes, the new thorah accords 
with the Mosaic. For we cannot agree with Kliefoth, who 
detects a deviation in the fact that, according to Ex. xxviii. 43, 
the priests were to wear the official clothes only when they 
entered the tabernacle and when approaching the altar, and, 
according to Lev. vi. 4, xvi. 28, were to take them off when 
the service was ended; whereas, according to ver. 17 of the 
chapter before us, they were to put them on as soon as they 
entered the inner court, and were never to come before the 
people in the official costume. If, according to the Mosaic 
law, the priests were to go before the altar of burnt-offering in 
the court in their holy official dress, and not otherwise, they 
must have put on this dress on entering the court; for they 
could not wait till they were in front of the altar before they 
changed their clothes. For the expression O97 oN NN¥ does not 
imply that, according to Ezekiel, they were never to appear in 
the presence of the people in their official costume, as it does 
not mean “come before the people,” but “go out to the 
people,” or ‘ walk among the people;” nor is this involved in 
the words ‘0 wp NOI, they shall not sanctify the people in 
their clothes (by their clothes), The latter by no means 
affirms that they are to sanctify the people by intercourse with 
them, but are not to do this in official costume; the meaning is 
simply that they are not to move among the people in the outer 
court while wearing their official clothes, that they may not 
sanctify them by their holy clothes. This sanctification cannot 
be understood in any other way than as analogous to the rule 
laid down in the law, that touching most holy sacrificial flesh 
would sanctify (Lev. vi. 11, 20), which Ezekiel repeats in 
ch. xlvi, 20, and which does not stand in anything like an 
isolated position in the law, but is also affirmed in Ex. xxix. 37 
and xxx. 29 of the altar of burnt-offering and the vessels of 
the sanctuary. The same thing which applied to these vessels 
—namely, that their holiness passed from them to any one 
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who touched them—is here predicated of the holy dresses of the 
priests; and the moving of the priests among the people in 
their holy clothes is forbidden, because such holiness, acquired 
by contact with holy objects, imposed upon the person to whom 
it had passed the obligation to guard against all defilement 
(Lev. xxi. 1-8), which the people could not avoid in the 
ordinary relations of life, and thus a weakening or abolition of 
the distinction between things holy and common would in- 
evitably have ensued. wp3 nisw> are the holy cell-buildings 
described in ch. xlii. 1-14.—To the clothing there is simply 
appended in ver. 20 the direction concerning the hair of the 
head, the natural covering of the head, in relation to which 
excess on either side is prohibited, either shaving the head bald 
or wearing the hair uncut. Both of these were forbidden to 
the priests in the law: shaving in Lev. xxi. 5, and letting the 
hair grow freely in Lev. x. 6; and the latter was simply 
imposed upon the Nazarites for the period of their vow (Num. 
vi. 5). D3 only occurs here; but its meaning, to cut the hair, 
is obvious from the context.—Ver. 21. The prohibition of the 
drinking of wine when performing service agrees with Lev. 
x. 9; on the other hand, the instructions concerning the choice 
of wives are sharpened in ver. 22, as that which only applied 
to the high priest in the law is here extended to all the priests. 
In fact, Ezekiel throughout makes no distinction between the 
high priest and the common priests. In Lev. xxi. 14, marrying 
a widow is only forbidden to the high priest, who was to marry 
a virgin of his own people, whereas no such restriction is laid 
down for the ordinary priests. Here, on the other hand, 
marrying a widow is forbidden to all the priests, marriage with 
the widow of a priest being the only one allowed. 19 belongs 
to myabry min, who has become the widow of a priest. 


1 The Rabbins (Targ. Talm. and Masor. according to their accentuation) 
have endeavoured to obliterate this distinction, by applying the first 
-hemistich to the high priest alone, and explaining the second thus: “The 
widow, who is really a widow, the priest may take,” interpreting 4319 by 


. 
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In vers. 23 and 24 the general official duties of the priests 
are mentioned, viz. to teach the people, and to instruct them 
concerning the difference between the holy and the unholy, the 
clean and the unclean, as in Lev. x. 10 (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 10 
and Ezek. xxii. 26); also to administer justice in questions in 
dispute according to the rights of God,—a duty which had 
already been committed to the priests in its highest form in 
Dent. xvii. 8 sqq., xix. 17, and xxi. 5. 3) by, concerning, in 
the case of, matters in dispute. bby T2Y, to stand to judge, 
ie. to appear or act as judge (compare D‘DSY TWoP, to appoint 
or institute judges, in 2 Chron. xix.5). The Keri Dan is a 
needless emendation after 2 Chron. xix. 8. The Chetib s1DBtA, 
on the other hand, is a copyist’s error for HAY. Lastly, at all 
the feasts they are to observe the laws and statutes of Jehovah, 
that is to say, to perform all the priestly duties binding upon 
them at the feasts, and to sanctify the Sabbaths, not merely by 
offering the Sabbath sacrifices, but also by maintaining the 
Sabbath rest (cf. Lev. xxiii. 3).—In vers. 25-27 there follow 
regulations concerning defilement from the dead, and its 
removal. Ver. 25 is a simple repetition of Lev. xxi. 1-3. 
But the instructions concerning purification from defilement 
from the dead are sharpened, inasmuch as not only is the 
purification prescribed by the law (Num. xix. 1 sqq.), and 
which lasted seven days, required (this is meant by M78), but 
a further period of seven days is appointed after these, at 
the expiration of which the presentation of a sin-offering is 
demanded before the service in the sanctuary can be resumed. 
By this demand for a heightened purification, the approach to 
a corpse permitted to the priests, which was prohibited to the 
high priest in the Mosaic law, even in the case of father and 
mother (Lev. xxi. 11), is tolerably equalized. 


quidam sacerdotum, or aliqui ex ordine sacerdotali, or ceteri sacerdotes. But 
this is contrary to the usage of the language, as jn51 cannot possibly be 
understood in a partitive sense in this passage, where the priests generally 
are spoken of, and the plural 3np* follows. 
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For these duties and obligations of service the priests are to 
receive corresponding emoluments. These are treated of in 
vers. 28-31. They are not, indeed, to receive any share of the 
land as their property in time to come any more than in former 
times; but in the place of this Jehovah will be their property 
and possession, and give them the necessary room for their 
dwellings from His own property in the land (ch. xlv. 4), and 
let them draw their maintenance from His altar (vers. 29 and 
30). The promise that Jehovah will be the nbn and FINN of 
the priests is a simple repetition of the regulation in the law 
(Num. xviii. 20; Deut. xviii. 1, x. 9). So far as the construc- 
tion in ver. 28a is concerned, the words ono ‘28 are really the 
subject to "xb ond nnn, which we are obliged to render obliquely, 
“the inheritance for them shall be, I am their inheritance.” 
For the proposal of Hitzig to take the words from anbns 38 to 
the close of the verse as a parenthesis, and to regard ‘0 nnn 
in ver. 29a as the subject to ‘0 7N'M, is untenable, not only on 
account of the great harshness which such a parenthesis would 
involve, but principally because these portions of the sacrifices 
and heave-offerings which belonged to the priest were not a mbna, 
and are never designated as nbna, inheritance, é.e. property in land. 
Ver. 28 treats of the property in land, which God assigned to 
the Levites and priests under the Mosaic economy, by appoint- 
ing them towns to dwell in, with meadows for the feeding of 
their cattle, within the territory of the other tribes, but would 
assign to them in future from the heave-offering set apart from 
the land for the sanctuary (ch. xlv. 4). It is not till vers. 29 
and 30 that the means of support for the priests are spoken of. 
They are to be supported from the sacrifices and the tithes and 
first-fruits which Israel] has to pay to Jehovah as the lord of the 
land, and which He transfers to His servants the priests. For 
the priests’ share of the meat-offering, sin-offering, and trespass- 
offering, see Lev. ii. 3, vi. 9, 11, 19, vii. 6, 7; for that which 
is put under the ban, Lev. xxvii. 21; for the first-fruits, Ex. 
xxiii, 19, xxxiv. 26, Deut. xviii. 4, Num. xviii. 13; for the 
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nionn, Num. xv. 19, xviii. 19; for the niony nwsi, Num. xv. 
20,21. In ‘mM mand, “to cause a blessing to rest upon thy 
house,” the individual Israelite is addressed. For the fact 
itself, see Mal. iii. 10.—To the enumeration of the means of 
support there is appended in ver. 31 an emphatic repetition of 
the command in Lev. xxii. 8, not to eat of any dead thing (i.e. 
anything that has died a natural death), or anything torn to 
pieces, either of birds or beasts, on account of its defiling (Lev. 
xvii. 15). 


Chap. xlv. 1-17. The Holy Heave of the Land and the 
Heave-offerings of the People. 


The determination of the means of support for the priesthood 
is followed still further by an explanation of the manner in 
which Jehovah will be their inheritance and possession; in 
other words, assign to the priests and Levites that portion of 
the land which was requisite for their abode. This is to be 
done by His causing a definite tract of land to be set apart for 
Himself, for the sanctuary, and for His servants, and for the 
capital, when the country is distributed among the tribes of 
Israel (vers. 1-8). On both sides of this domain the prince is 
also to receive a possession in land, to guard against all exaction 
on the part of the princes in time to come. And everywhere 
unrighteousness is to cease, just weight and measure are to be 
observed (vers. 9-12), and the people are to pay certain heave- 
offerings to provide for the sacrifices binding upon the prince 
(vers. 13-17). 


Vers. 1-8. Tor Hoty Heave From THE Lanp.—Ver. 1. 
And when ye divide the land by lot for an inheritance, ye shall 
lift a heave for Jehovah as a holy (portion) from the land; five 
and twenty thousand the length, and the breadth ten (? twenty) 
thousand. Tt shall be holy in all tts circumference round about. 
Ver. 2. Of this five hundred shall belong to the Holy by five 
hundred square round about, and fifty cubits open space thereto 
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round about. Ver. 3. And from this measured space thou shalt 
measure a length of jive and twenty thousand, and a breadth of 
ten thousand, and in this shall be the sanctuary, a holy of holies. 
Ver. 4, A holy (portion) of the land shall this be; to the priests, 
the servants of the sanctuary, shall it belong who draw near to serve 
Jehovah, and it shall be to them the place for houses and a sanc- 
tuary for the sanctuary. Ver. 5. And five and twenty thousand 
in length and ten thousand in breadth shall belong to the Levites, 
the servants of the house, for a possession to them as gates to 
dwell in. Ver. 6. And as a possession for the city, ye shall give 


fie thousand in breadth and five and twenty thousand in length, 


parallel to the holy heave; it shall belong to the whole house of 
Israel. Ver. 7. And to the prince (ye shall give) on both sides 
of the holy heave and of the possession of the city, along the holy 
heave and along the possession of the city, on the west side west- 
wards and on the east side eastwards, and in length parallel to one 
of the tribe-portions, from the western border to the eastern border. - 
Ver. 8. It shall belong to him as land, as a possession in Israel ; 
and my princes shall no more oppress my people, but shall leave the 
land to the house of Israel according to its tribes. —The domain to 
be first of all set apart from the land at the time of its distribution 
among the tribes is called M271N, heave, not in the general sense 
of the lifting or taking of a portion from the whole, but as a 
portion lifted or taken by a person from his property as an 
offering for God; for 729m comes from 0%, which signifies in 
the case of the minchah the lifting of a portion which was 
burned upon the altar as 773!8 for Jehovah (see the comm. on 
Lev. ii. 9). Consequently everything that was offered by the 
Israelites, either voluntarily or in consequence of a precept 
from the Lord for the erection and maintenance of the sanc- 
tuary and its servants, was called NOM (see Ex. xxv. 2sqq., 
xxx. 15; Lev. vii. 14; Num. xv. 19, etc.). Only the principal 
instructions concerning the heave from the land are given here, 
and these are repeated in ch. xlviii. 8-22, in the section con- 


cerning the division of the land, and to some extent expanded 
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there. The introductory words, “when ye divide the land by 
lot for an inheritance,” point to this. (See the map on Plate 
IV.) 3, sc. 5th (Prov. i. 14), to cast the lot, to divide by 
lot, as in Josh. xiii. 6. Then shall ye lift, set apart, a heave 
for Jehovah as a holy (portion) from the land. 7187 79 is to 
be closely connected with WIP, as shown by ver. 4. In the 
numbers mentioned the measure to be employed is not given. 
But it is obvious that cubits are not meant, as Béttcher, Hitzig, 
and others assume, but rods; partly from a comparison of ver. 2 
with ch. slii. 16, where the space of the sanctuary, which is 
given here as 500 by 500 square, is described as five hundred 
rods on every side; and partly also from the fact that the open 
space around the sanctuary is fixed at fifty cubits, and in this 
case MBN is added, because rods are not to be understood there 
as in connection with the other numbers. The correctness of 
this view, which we meet with in Jerome and Raschi, cannot 
be overthrown by appealing to the excessive magnitude of a 
téuevos of twenty-five thousand rods in length and ten thousand 
rods in breadth; for it will be seen in ch. xlviii. that the mea- 
surements given answer to the circnmstances in rods, but not 
in cubits. The 778 before and after the number is pleonastic: 
“as for the length, twenty-five thousand rods in length.” 
Length here is the measurement from east to west, and breadth 
from north to south, as we may clearly see from ch. xlviii. 10. 
No regard, therefore, is paid to the natural length and breadth 
of the land; and the greater extent of the portions to be 
measured is designated as length, the smaller as breadth. The 
expression Hos MWY is a remarkable one, as D'BON MY is con- 
stantly used, not only in vers. 3 and 5, but also in ch. xlviii. 9, 
10, 13,18. The LXX. have elxoos xvAsaddas, twenty thousand 
breadth. This reading appears more correct than the Masoretic, 
as it is demanded by vers. 3 and 5. For according to ver. 3, 
of the portion measured in ver. 1 twenty-five thousand rods in 
length and ten thousand in breadth were to be measured for 
the sanctuary and for the priests’ land; and according to ver. 5, 
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the Levites were also to receive twenty-five thousand rods in 
length and ten thousand in breadth for a possession. The first 
clause of ver. 3 is unintelligible if the breadth of the holy 
terumah is given in ver. 1 as only ten thousand rods, inasmuch 
as one cannot measure off from an area of twenty-five thousand 
rods in length and ten thousand rods in breadth another space 
of the same length and breadth. Moreover, ver. 1 requires 
the reading ADI Dey, as the “holy terwmah” is not only the 
portion set apart for the sanctuary and the priests’ land, but 
also that which was set apart for the Levites. According to 
ch. xlviii. 14, this was also “holy to Jehovah ;” whereas the 
portion measured off for the city was “ common ” (ch. xlviii. 15) 
This is borne out by the fact that in the chapter before us the 
domain appointed for the city is distinguished from the land of 
the priests and Levites by the verb 137A (ver. 6), whilst the 
description of the size of the Levites’ land in ver. 5 is closely 
connected with that of the land of the priests; and further, that 
in ver. 7, in the description of the land of the prince, reference 
is made only to the holy terwmah and the possession of the 
city, from which it also follows that the land of the Levites is 
included in the holy terumah. Consequently ver. 1 treats of 
the whole of the Wp NOH, ze. the land of the priests and 
Levites, which was twenty-five thousand rods long and twenty 
thousand rods broad. This is designated in the last clause of 
the verse as a holy (portion) in its entire circumference, and 
then divided into two domains in vers. 2 and 3.—Ver. 2. Of 
this (M3, of the area measured in ver. 1) there shall come, or 
belong, to the holy, i.e. to the holy temple domain, five hundred 
rods square, namely, the domain measured in ch. xlii. 15-20 
round about the temple, for a separation between holy and 
common; and round this domain there is to be a 739, ce. an 
open space of fifty cubits on every side, that the dwellings of 
the priests may not be built too near to the holy square of the 
temple building—Ver. 3. nNt1 1793, this measure (de. this 
measured piece of land), also points back to ver. 1, and }® can- 
E2EK. IL. - 
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not be taken in any other sense than in MY9 (ver. 2). From 
the whole tract of land measured in ver. 1 a portion is to be 
measured off twenty-five thousand rods in length and ten 
thousand rods in breadth, in which the sanctuary, <.e. the temple 
with its courts, is to stand as a holy of holies. This domain, 
in the midst of which is the temple, is to belong to the priests, 
as the sanctified portion of the land, as the place or space for 
their houses, and is to be a sanctuary for the sanctuary, ¢.e. for 
the temple. Ver. 5. A portion equally large is to be measured 
off to the Levites, as the temple servants, for their possession. 
The Keri 7% is formed after the 7% of ver. 4, and the Chetib 
nit is indisputably correct. There is great difficulty in the 
last words of this verse, nay omwy, “for a possession to them 
twenty cells ;” for which the LXX. give adrois eis xatdoyeow 
moXes ToD KaToixely, and which they have therefore read, or 
for which they have substituted by conjecture, nay ony. We 
cannot, in fact, obtain from the nay? nowy of the Masoretic 
text any meaning that will harmonize with the context, even 
if we render the words, as Rosenmiiller does, in opposition to 
the grammar, eum viginti cubieulis, and understand by rw 
eapacious cell-buildings. For we neither expect to find in this 
connection a description of the number and character of the 
buildings in which the Levites lived, nor can any reason be 
imagined why the Levites, with a domain of twenty-five thou- 
sand rods in length and ten thousand rods in breadth assigned 
to them, should live together in twenty cell-buildings. Still 
less can we think of the “twenty cells” as having any connec- 
tion with the thirty cells in the outer court near to the gate- 
buildings (ch. xl. 17, 18), as these temple cells, even though 
they were appointed for the Levites during their service in the 
temple, were not connected in any way with the holy ¢erumah 
spoken of here. Hivernick’s remark, that “the prophet has in 
his eye the priests’ cells in the sanctuary,—and the dwellings of 
the Levites during their service, which were only on the outside 
of the sanctuary, were to correspond to these,” is not indicated 
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in the slightest degree by the words, but is a mere conjecture. 
There is no other course open, therefore, than to acknowledge 
a corruption of the text, and either to alter nav> nny into 
nave pr, as Hitzig proposes (cf. Num. xxxv. 2, 3; Josh. 
xxi. 2), or to take pny as a mistake for Dye: “for a posses- 
sion to them as gates to dwell in,” according to the frequent 
use of DMYY, gates, for DMY, cities, eg. in what was almost a 
standing phrase, “the Levite who is in thy gates” (=cities; 
Dent. xii. 18, xiv. 27, xvi. 11; cf. Ex.xx.10; Deut. v. 14, ete.). 
In that case the faulty reading would have arisen from the 
transposition of wy into yw, and the change of 2 into >. 

Beside the holy terumah for sanctuary, priests, and Levites, 
they are also (ver. 6) to give a tract of twenty-five thousand 
rods in length and five thousand rods in breadth as the pro- 
perty of the city (Ze. of the capital). may) ; parallel to the 
holy heave, ze. running by the longer side of it. This portion 
of land, which was set apart for the city, was to belong to all 
Israel, aud not to any single tribe. The more precise direc- 
tions concerning this, and concerning the situation of the whole 
terumah in the land, are not given till ch. xlviii. 8-22. Here, 
in the present chapter, this heave is simply mentioned in con- 
nection with the privileges which the servants of the Lord and 
of His sanctuary were to enjoy. These included, in a certain 
sense, also the property assigned to the prince in ver. 7 as the 
head of the nation, on whom the provision of the sacrifices for 
the nation devolved, and who, apart from this, also needed for 
his subsistence a portion of the land, which should be peculiarly 
his own, in accordance with his rank. They were to give him 
as his property (the verb WAM is to be supplied to y°b3? from 
ver. 6) the land on this side and that side of the holy zerumah 
and of the city-possession, and that in front (2578) of these 
two tracts of land, that is to say, adjoining them, extending to 
their boundaries, "31 DY NNBD, “from” (i.e. according to our 
view, “ upon”) the west side westward, and from (upon) the 
east side eastward; in other words, the land which remained on 
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the eastern and western boundary of the holy terumah and of 
the city domain, both toward the west as far as the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and toward the east as far as the Jordan, the two 
boundaries of the future Canaan. The further definition 
.) nity 7281 is not quite clear; but the meaning of the words 
is, that “the length of the portions of land to be given to the 
prince on the east and west side of the ¢erumah shall be equal 
to the length of one of the tribe-portions,” and not that the 
portions of land belonging to the prince are to be just as long 
from north to south as the length of one of the twelve tribe- 
possessions.’ “ Length” throughout this section is the extent 
from east to west. Itisso in the case of all the tribe-territories 
(cf. ch. xlviii. 8), and must be taken in this sense in connection 
with the portion of land belonging to the prince also. The 
meaning is therefore this: in length (from east to west) these 
portions shall be parallel to the inheritance of one of the twelve 
tribes from the western boundary to the eastern. Two things 
are stated here: first, that the prince’s portion is to extend on 
the eastern and western sides of the terumah as far as the 
boundary of the land allotted to the tribes, .e. on the east to 
the Jordan, and on the west to the Mediterranean (ef. ch. 
xlviii. 8); and secondly, that on the east and west it is to run 
parallel (nity) to the length of the separate tribe-territories, 
a.é. not to reach farther toward either north or south than the 
terumah lying between, bnt to be bounded by the long sides of 
the tribe-territories which bound the terumah on the north and 
south. JI is the accusative of direction ; “INN, some one (cf. 
Judg. xvi. 7; Ps. Ixxxii..7).—In ver. 8, /1ND with the article is 
to be retained, contrary to Hitzig’s conjecture YIN): “to the 
land belonging to him as a possession shall it (the portion 
marked off in ver. 7) be to him.” 8, as in 1 Kings xi. 18, of 
property in land. In ver. 82, the motive for these instructions 
is given. The former kings of Israel had no land of their 
own, no domain; and this had driven them to acquire private 
property by violence and extortion. That this may not occur 
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any more in the future, and all inducement to such oppression 
of the people may be taken from the princes, in the new king- 
dom of God the portion of land more precisely defined in 
ver. 7 is to be given to the prince as his own property. The 
plural, “ my princes,” does not refer to several contemporaneous 
princes, nor can it be understood of the king and his sons, 4.e. 
of the royal family, on account of ch. xlvi. 16; but it is to be 
traced to the simple fact “that Ezekiel was also thinking of 
the past kings, and that the whole series of princes, who had 
ruled over, Israel, and still would rule, was passing before his 
mind” (Kliefoth), without our being able to conclude from 
this that there would be a plurality of princes succeeding one 
another in time to come, in contradiction to ch. xxxvii. 25.— 
“ And the land shall they (the princes) leave to the people of 
Israel” (102 in the sense of concedere ; and 718M, the land, with 
the exception of the portion set apart from it in vers. 1-7).— 
' The warning against oppression and extortion, implied in the 
reason thus assigned, is expanded into a general exhortation in 
the following verses. . 


Vers. 9-12. GENERAL EXHORTATION TO OBSERVE JUSTICE 
AND RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THEIR DxaLines. — Ver. 9. Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, Let it suffice you, ye princes of Israel: 
desist from violence and oppression, and observe justice and 
righteousness, and cease to thrust my people out of their posses- 
sion, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. Ver. 10. Just scales, 
and a just ephah, and a just bath, shall ye have. Ver. 11. The 
ephah and the. bath shall be of one measure, so that the bath 
holds the tenth part of the homer, and the ephah the tenth part 
of the homer : after the homer shall its standard be. Ver. 12. 
And the shekel shall have twenty gerahs ; twenty shekels, five 
and twenty shekels, fifteen shekels, shall the mina be with you. 
—The exhortation in ver. 9 is similar to that in ch. xliv. 6, 
both in form and substance. As the Levites and priests are 
to renounce the idolatry to which they have been previously 
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addicted, and to serve before the Lord in purity and holiness 
of life, so are the princes to abstain from the acts of oppression 
which they have formerly practised, and to do justice and 
righteousness ; for example, to liberate the people of the Lord 
from the niva, v2 is unjust expulsion from one’s possession, 
of which Ahab’s conduct toward Naboth furnished a glaring 
example (1 Kings xxi.). These acts of violence pressed heavily 
upon the people, and this burden is to be removed (ov on), 
In vers. 10-12 the command to practise justice and righteous- 
ness is expanded ; and it is laid as a duty upon the whole 
nation to have just weights and measures. This forms the 
transition to the regulation, which follows from ver. 13 
onwards, of the taxes to be paid by the people to the prince to 
defray the expenses attendant upon the sacrificial worship.— 
For ver. 10, see Lev. xix. 36 and Deut. xxv. 13 sqq. Instead 
of the Ain (Lev. xix. 36), the bath, which contained six hins, 
is nentioned here as the measure for liquids. The M2 is met 
with for the first time in Isa. v. 10, and appears to have been 
introduced as a measure for liquids after the time of Moses, 
having the same capacity as the ephah for dry goods (see my 
Bibl. Archaol. TL. pp. 189 sqq.). This similarity is expressly 
stated in ver. 11. Both of them, the ephah as well as the 
bath, are to contain the tenth of a homer (nny, to carry, for 
370, to contain, to hold; compare Gen. xxxvi. 7 with Amos 
vii. 10), and to be regulated by the homer. Ver. 12 treats of 
the weights used for money. The first clause repeats the old 
legal provision (Ex. xxx. 13; Lev. xxvii. 25; Num. iii. 47), 
that the shekel, as the standard weight for money, which was 
afterwards stamped as a coin, is to contain twenty gerahs. 
The regulations which follow are very obscure: “ twenty 
shekels, twenty-five shekels, fifteen shekels, shall the mina be 
to you.” The mina, 1227, occurs only here and in 1 Kings 
x. 17; Ezra ii. 69; and Neh. vii. 71, 72,—that is to say, only in 
books written during the captivity or subsequent to it. If we 
compare 1 Kings x. 17, according to which three minas of gold 
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were used for a shield, with 2 Chron. ix. 16, where three 
hundred (shekels) of gold are said to have been used for a 
similar shield, it is evident that a mina was equal to a hundred 
shekels. Now as the talent (125) contained three thousand 
(sacred or Mosaic) shekels (see the comm. on Ex. xxxviii. 25, 26), 
the talent would only have contained thirty minas, which does 
not seem to answer to the Grecian system of weights. For the 
Attic talent contained sixty minas, and the mina a hundred 
drachms; so that the talent contained six thousand drachms, or 
three thousand didrachms. But as the Hebrew shekel was 
equal to a SiSpaxuov, the Attic talent with three thousand 
didrachms corresponded to the Hebrew talent with three thou- 
sand shekels ; and the mina, as the sixtieth part of the talent, 
with a hundred drachms or fifty didrachms, ought to correspond 
to the Hebrew mina with fifty shekels, as the Greek name pra 
is unquestionably derived from the Semitic 3, The relation 
between the mina and the shekel, resulting from a comparison 
of 1 Kings x. 17 with 2 Chron. ix. 16, can hardly be made to 
square with this, by the assumption that the shekels referred to 
in 2 Chron. ix. 16 are not Mosaic shekels, but so-called civil 
shekels, the Mosaic half-shekel, the beka, ¥P3, having acquired 
the name of shekel in the course of time, as the most widely- 
spread silver coin of the larger size. A hundred such shekels 
or bekas made only fifty Mosaic shekels, which amounted to 
one mina; while sixty minas also formed one talent (see my 
Bibl. Archaol. II. pp. 135, 136).—But the words of the second 
half of the verse before us cannot be brought into harmony 
with this proportion, take them how we will. If, for example, 
we add the three numbers together, 20 + 25 + 15 shekels shall 
the mina be to you, Ezekiel would fix the mina at sixty shekels. 
But no reason whatever can be found for such an alteration of 
the proportion between the mina and the talent on the one 
hand, or the shekel on the other, if the shekel and talent were 
to remain unchanged. And even apart from this, the division 
of the sixty into twenty, twenty-five, and fifteen still remains 
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inexplicable, and can hardly be satisfactorily accounted for in 
the manner proposed by the Rabbins, namely, that there were 
pieces of money in circulation of the respective weights of 
twenty, twenty-five, and fifteen shekels, for the simple reason 
that no historical trace of the existence of any such pieces can” 
be found, apart from the passage before us... And the other 
attempts that have been made to explain the difficult words are 
not satisfactory. The explanation given by Cocceius and J. 
D. Michaelis (Supplem. ad lex. p. 1521), that three different 
minas are mentioned,—a smaller one of fifteen Mosaic shekels, 
a medium size of twenty shekels, and a large one of twenty- 
five,—is open to the objection justly pointed out by Bertheau, 
that in an exact definition of the true weight of anything we 
do not expect three magnitudes, and the purely arbitrary 
assumption of three different minas is an obvious subterfuge. 
The same thing applies to Hitzig’s explanation, that the triple 
division, twenty, twenty-five, and fifteen shekels, has reference 
to the three kinds of metal used for coinage, viz. gold, silver, 


1 Jt is true that Const. ’Empereur has observed, in the Discursus ad 
Lectorem prefixed to the Paraphrasis Joseph. Jachiadae in Danielem, that 
‘‘as God desired that justice should be preserved in al] things, He noticed 
the various coins, and commanded that they should have their just weight. 
One coin, according to Jewish testimony, was of twenty shekels, a second 
of twenty-five, and a third of fifteen shekels ; and as these together made 
one mina, according to the command of God, in order that it might be 
manifest that each had its proper quantity, He directed that they should 
be weighed against the mina, so that it might be known whether each had 
its own weight by means of the mina, to which they ought to be equal.” 
But the Jewish witnesses (Judaei testes) are no other than the Rabbins of 
the Middle Ages, Sal. Jarchi (Raschi), Dav. Kimchi, and Abrabanel, who 
attest the existence of these pieces of money, not on the ground of historical 
tradition, but from an inference drawn from this verse. The much earlier 
Targumist knows nothing whatever of them, but paraphrases the words 
thus: ‘‘the third part of a mina has twenty shekels; a silver mina, five 
and twenty shekels; the fourth part of a mina, fifteen shekels; all sixty 
are a mina; and a great mina (i.e. probably one larger than the ordinary, 
or civil mina) shall be holy to you;” from which all that can he clearly 
learned is, that he found in the words of the prophet a mina of sixty 
shekels. A different explanation is given by the LXX., whose rendering, 
according to the Cod. Vatic. (Tischendorf), runs as follows: aéyze oixdos, 
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and copper, so that the gold mina was worth, or weighed, 
twenty shekels; the silver mina, twenty-five; and the copper 
mina, fifteen,—which has no tenable support in the statement 
of Josephus, that the shekel coined by Simon was worth four 
drachms; and is overthrown by the incongruity in the relation 
in which it places the gold to the silver, and both these metals 
to the copper.—There is evidently a corruption of very old 
standing in the words of the text, and we are not in possession 
of the requisite materials for removing it by emendation. 


Vers. 13-17. THe HEAVE-OFFERINGS OF THE PEOPLE.— 
Ver. 13. This is the heave-offering which ye shall heave: The 
sieth part of the ephah from the homer of wheat, and ye shall 
give the sixth part of the ephah from the homer of barley ; 
Ver. 14, And the proper measure of oil, from the bath of oil a 
tenth of the bath from the cor, which contains ten baths or a 
homer ; for ten baihs are a homer; Ver..15. And one head from 
the flock from two hundred from the watered land of Israel, for 


eure week oinros, Since noel wevrgnovre: cinros 4 cove Boras Opiv s and according 
to the Cod. Al.: of wevre cimAos wevre noes of Dexm oimAros dene nas wevTy- 
 novre m7.A. Boeckh (Metrol. Untersuch. pp. 54 sqq.) and Bertheau (Zur 
Gesch. der Isr. pp. 9 sqq.) regard the latter as the original text, and punc- 
tuate it thus: of wévre oixaos wévrs, nal of dene oindas dénx, xal aevrg- 
novre cixdrot 4 vd tore: vuiv,—interpreting the whole verse as follows: 
‘the weight once fixed shall remain unaltered, and unadulterated in its 
original value: namely, a shekel shall contain ten gerahs ; five shekels, or a 
five-shekel piece, shall contain exactly five; and so also a ten-shekel piece, 
exactly ten shekels ; and the mina shall contain fifty shekels.” But how- 
ever this explanation may appear to commend itself, and although for this 
reason it has been adopted by Havernick and by the author of this com- 
mentary in his Bibl. Archdol., after a repeated examination of the matter I 
cannot any longer regard it as well-founded, but am obliged to subscribe 
to the view held by Hitzig and Kliefoth, ‘‘ that this rendering of the LXX. 
carties on the face of it the probability of its resting upon nothing more 
than an attempt to bring the text into harmony with the ordinary value of 
the mina.” For apart from the fact that nothing is known of the existence 
of five and ten shekel pieces, it is impossible to get any intelligible meaning 
from the words, that five shekels are to be worth five shekels, and ten 
shekels worth ten shekels, as it was self-evident that five shekels could not 
be worth either four shekels or six. 
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the meat-offering, and for the burnt-offering, and for the peace- 
offerings, to make atonement for them, is the saying of the Lord 
Jehovah. Ver. 16, All the people of the lund shall be held to this — 
heave-offering for the prince in Israel. Ver. 17. And upon the 
prince shall devolve the burnt-offerings, and the meat-offering, and 
the drink-offering at the feasts, the new moons, and the Sabbaths, 
at all the festivals of the house of Israel; he shall provide the 
sin-offering, and the meat-offering, and the burni-offering, and 
the peace-offerings, to make atonement for the house of Israel. 
—The introductory precepts to employ just measures and 
weights are now followed by the regulations concerning the 
productions of nature to be paid by the Israelites to the prince 
for the sacrificial worship, the provision for which was to 
devolve on him. Fixed contributions are to be levied for this 
purpose, of wheat, barley, oil, and animals of the flock—namely, 
according to vers. 13-15, of corn the sixtieth part, of oil the 
hundredth part, and of the flock the two Imndredth head. 
There is no express mention made of wine for the drink- 
offering, or of cattle, which were also requisite for the burnt- 
offering and peace-offering, in addition to animals from the 
flock. The enumeration therefore is not complete, but simply 
contains the rule according to which they were to act in levying 
what was required for the sacrifices The word ONY in 
ver. 13 must not be altered, as Hitzig proposes; for although 
this is the only passage in which MWY occurs, it is analogous to 
von in Gen. xli. 34, both in its formation and its meaning, 
“to raise the sixth part.” A sixth of an ephah is the sixtieth 
part of ahomer. nh, that which is fixed or established, i.e. the 
proper quantity. [2W0 N30 is in apposition to own (for the 
article, see the comm. on ch. xliii. 21), the fixed quantity of 
oil, namely of the bath of oil,—ts.e. the measure of that which 
is to be contributed from the oil, and that from the bath of 
oil,—shall be the tenth part of the bath from the cor, é.e. the 
hundredth part of the year’s crop, as the cor contained ten 
baths. The cor is not mentioned in the preceding words 
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(ver. 11), nor does it occur in the Mosaic law. It is another 
name for the homer, which is met with for the first time in the 
writings of the captivity (1 Kings v. 2, 25; 2 Chron. ii. 9, 
xxvii, 5). For this reason its capacity is explained by the 
words which are appended to i39: "I D'MaN MWY, from the 
cor (namely) of ten baths, one homer; and the latter definition 
is still further explained by the clause, “for ten baths are one 
homer.”—Ver. 15. mpviso, from the watered soil (cf. Gen. 
xiii. 10), that is to say, not a lean beast, but a fat one, which 
has been fed upon good pasture. party 7829 indicates the 
general purpose of the sacrifices (vid. Lev. i. 4).—Ver. 16. 
The article in OY", as in N30 in ver. 14, by mi, to be, ie. to 
belong, to Pe iene other words, to be held to it, under 
obligation to do it; by mit (ver. 17), on the other hand, to be 
upon a person, te. to devolve upon him. In “yyin-922 the 


feast and days of festival, which have been previously men- 
tioned separately, are all grouped together. ‘1 nNEOnn ny ney, 
to furnish the sin-offering, etc., i.e. to supply the materials for 
them. 

So far as the fact is concerned, the Mosaic law makes no 
mention of any contributions to the sanctuary, with the ex- 
ception of the first-born, the first-fruits and the tithes, which 
could be redeemed with money, however. Besides these, it 
was only on extraordinary occasions—e.g. the building of the 
tabernacle—that the people were called upon for freewill 
heave-offerings. But the Mosaic law contains no regulation as 
to the sources from which the priests were to meet the demands 
for the festal sacrifices. So far, the instructions in the verses 
before ns are new. What had formerly been given for this 
object as a gift of spontaneous love, is to become in the future 
a regular and established duty, to guard against that arbitrary 
and fitful feeling from which the worship of God might suffer 
injury.—To these instructions there are appended, from ver. 18 
onwards, the regulations concerning the sacrifices to be offered 
at the different festivals. 
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Chap. xlv. 18-xlvi. 15. Instructions concerning the Festal 
and Daily Sacrifices. 


The series commences with the sin-offerings in the first 
month (ch. xlv. 18-20). Then follow the sacrifices at the 
Passover and feast of tabernacles (vers. 21-25), in connection 
with which a way and a standing-place in the temple are 
assigned to the prince and the people during the offering of 
these sacrifices (ch. xlvi. 1-3). After these we have the burnt- 
offerings on the Sabbaths and new moons (ch. xlvi. 4-7), and 
ounce more a direction with regard to their entrance and exit 
when the prince and the people come to the temple at the 
yearly festivals (vers. 8-10); also the meat-offerings at the 
feasts (ver. 11), to which there is appended a direction with 
regard to the freewill-offerings of the prince (ver. 12); and, 
finally, the instructions concerning the daily burnt-offering and 
meat-offering (vers. 13-15). 


Vers. 18-20. THe SIN-OFFERINGS IN THE First Monta. 
—Ver. 18. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, In the first (month), 
on the first of the month, thou shalt take a bullock, a young ox 
without blemish, and absolve the sanctuary. Ver. 19. And the 
priest shall take of the blood of the sin-offering, and put it 
upon the door-posts of the house, and upon the four corners 
of the enclosure of the altar, and upon the door-posts at the 
gate of the inner court. Ver. 20. And so shalt thou do 
on the seventh of the month, for the sake of erring men 
and of folly, that so ye may make atonement for the house.— 
The Mosaic law had prescribed for the new moons generally 
the sin-offering of a he-goat, in addition to the burnt-offerings 
and meat-offerings (Num. xxviii. 15); and, besides this, had 
also distinguished the new-moon’s day of the seventh month by 
a special feast-offering to be added to the regular new-moon’s 
sacrifices, and consisting of a sin-offering of a he-goat, and 
burnt-offerings and meat-offerings (Num. xxix. 2-6). This 
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distinguishing of the seventh month by a special new-moon’s 
sacrifice is omitted in Ezekiel; but in the place of it the first 
month is distinguished by a sin-offering to be presented on the 
first and seventh days. Nothing is said in vers. 18-20 about 
burnt-offerings for these days; but as the burnt-offering is 
appointed in ch. xlvi. 6, 7 for the new-moon’s day without any 
limitation, and the regulations as to the connection between the 
meat-offering and the burnt-offerings are repeated in ch. xlvi. 11 
for the holy days and feast days (O”1yins D'xN) generally, and 
the new-moon’s day is also reckoned among the oO yin, there 
is evidently good ground for the assumption that the burnt- 
offering. and meat-offering prescribed for the new moon in 
ch. xlvi. 6, 7 were also to be offered at the new moon of the 
first month. On the other hand, no special burnt-offering or 
meat-offering is mentioned for the seventh day of the first 
month; so that in all probability only the daily burnt-offering 
and meat-offering were added upon that day (ch. xlvi. 13 sqq.) 
to the sin-offering appointed for it. Moreover, the sin-offerings 
prescribed for the first and seventh days of the first month are 
distinguished from the sin-offerings of the Mosaic law, partly 
by the animal selected (a young bullock), and partly by the 
disposal of the blood. According to the Mosaic law, the sin- 
offering for the new moons, as well as for all the feast days of 
the year, the Passover, Pentecost, day of trumpets, day of 
atonement, and feast of tabernacles (all eight days), was to be 
a he-goat (Num. xxviii. 15, xxii. 30, xxix. 5, 11, 16, 19, 22, 
25, 28, 31, 34, 38). Even the sin-offering for the congrega- 
tion of Israel on the great day of atonement simply consisted 
in a he-goat (or two he-goats, Lev. xvi. 5); and it was only 
for the sin-offering for the high priest, whether on that day 
(Lev. xvi. 3), or when he had sinned so as to bring guilt upon 
the nation (Lev. iv. 3), or when the whole congregation had 
sinned (Lev. iv. 14), that a bullock was required. On the 
other hand, according to Ezekiel, the sin-offering both on the 
first and seventh days of the first month, and also the one to 
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be brought by the prince on the fourteenth day of that month, 
i.e. on the day of the feast of Passover (ch. xlv. 22), for himself 
and for all the people, were to consist of a bullock, and only 
the sin-offering on the seven days of the feasts of Passover and 
tabernacles of a he-goat (ch. xlv. 23, 25). The Mosaic law 
contains no express instructions concerning the sprinkling of 
the blood of the sin-offering at the new moons and feasts (with 
the exception of the great atoning sacrifice on the day of 
atonement), because it was probably the same as in the case of 
the sin-offerings for the high priest and the whole congregation, 
when the blood was first of all to be sprinkled seven times 
against the curtain in front of the capporeth, and then to be 
applied to the horns of the altar of incense, and the remainder 
to be poured out at the foot of the altar of burnt-offering 
(Lev. iv. 6, 7, 17, 18); whereas, in the case of the great 
atoning sacrifice on the day of atonement, some of the blood 
was first of all to be sprinkled at or upon the front side of the 
capporeth and seven times upon the ground, and after that it 
was to be applied to the horns of the altar of incense and of 
the altar of burnt-offering (Lev. xvi. 15-17). But according 
to Ezekiel, some of the blood of the sin-offerings on the first 
and seventh days of the first month, and certainly also on the 
same days of the feasts of Passover and tabernacles, was to be 
smeared upon the posts of the house—that is to say, the posts 
mentioned in ch. xli. 21, not merely those of the 537, the door 
into the holy place, but also those of the YJ, the door leading 
into the most holy place, upon the horns and the four corners 
of the enclosure of the altar of burnt-offering (ch. xliii. 20), 
and upon the posts of the gate of the inner court. It is a 
point in dispute here whether 1¥97 "y¥ is only one door, and 
in that case whether the east gate of the inner court is to be 
understood as in ch. xlvi. 2 (1982 NM), as Hitzig and others 
suppose, or whether "YY is to be taken in a collective sense as 
signifying the three gates of the inner court (Kliefoth and 
others). The latter view is favoured by the collective use of 
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the word AN) by itself, and also by the circumstance that if 
only one of the three gates were intended, the statement which 
of the three would hardly have heen omitted (cf. ch. xlvi. 1, 
xliv. 1, etc.).—According to ver. 18, these sin-offerings were 
to serve for the absolving of the sanctuary; and according to 
ver. 20, to make atonement for the teniple on account of error 
or folly. Both directions mean the same thing. The recon- 
ciliation of the temple was effected by its absolution or purifi- 
cation from the sins that had come upon it through the error 
and folly of the people. Sins 132¥2 are sins occasioned by the 
weakness of flesh and blood, for which expiation could be 
made by sin-offerings (see the comm. on Lev. iv, 2 and Num. 
xv. 22 sqq.). maw wen, lit. away from the erring man, i.e. to 
release him from his sin. This expression is strengthened by 
‘ne, away from simplicity or folly; here, as in Prov. vii. 7, as 
abstractum pro concreto, the simple man.—The great expiatory 
sacrifice on the day of atonement answered the same purpose, 
the absolution of the sanctuary from the sins of the people 
committed Nuwa (Lev. xvi. 16 sqq.). 


Vers. 21-25. SACRIFICES AT THE PASSOVER AND Fast 
or TABERNACLES.—Ver. 21. In the first (month), on the four- 
teenth day of the month, ye shall keep the Passover, a feast of a 
full week; unleavened shall be eaten. Ver. 22. And the prince 
shall prepare on that day for himself and for all the people of 
the land a bullock as a sin-offering. Ver. 23. And for the seven 
days of the feast he shall prepare as a burnt-offering for Jehovah 
seven bullocks and seven rams without blemish daily, the seven 
days, and as a sin-offering a he-goat daily. Ver. 24. And as 
a meat-offering, he shall prepare an ephah for the bullock, 
and an ephah for the ram, and a hin of oil for the ephah. 
Ver. 25. In the seventh (month), on the fifteenth day of the 
month, at the feast he shall do the same for seven days with 
regard to the sin-offering, as also the burnt-offering, and the 
meat-offering, as also the oil.—In the words, “shall the 
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Passover be to you,” there lies the thought that the Passover is 
to be celebrated in the manner appointed in Ex. xii., with the 
paschal meal in the evening of the 14th Abib.—There is con- 
siderable difficulty connected with the following words, 3n 
nyo nivaw, which all the older translators have rendered “a 
feast of seven days.” niyaw signifies periods of seven days or 
weeks. A feast of heptads of days, or weeks of days, cannot 
possibly mean a feast which lasted only seven days, or a week. 
niyav 3n is used elsewhere for the feast of weeks (Ex. xxxiv. 22 ; 
Deut. xvi. 10), becanse they were to reckon seven weeks from 
the second day of the Passover, the day of the sheaf of first- 
fruits, and then to keep the feast of the loaves of first-fruits, or 
the feast of harvest (Deut. xvi. 9). Kliefoth retains this well- 
established meaning of the words in this passage also, and gives 
the following explanation: If the words niv2¥ 340 stood alone 
without 0%", it would mean that in future the Passover was to 
be kept like the feast of seven weeks, as the feast of the loaves 
of first-fruits. But the addition of DD‘, which is to be taken in 
the same sense as in Dan. x. 2, 3, Gen. xxix. 14, etc., gives 
this turn to the thought, that in future the Passover is to be 
kept as a feast of seven weeks long, “a feast lasting seven 
weeks.” According to this explanation, the meaning of the 
regulation is, “that in future not only the seven days of sweet 
loaves, but the whole of the seven weeks intervening between 
the feast of the wave-sheaf and the feast of the wave-loaves, 
was to be kept as a Passover, that the whole of the quinqua- 
gesima should be one Easter 3, and the feast of weeks be one 
with the Passover.” To this there is appended the further 
regulation, that unleavened bread is to be eaten, not merely for 
the seven days therefore, but for the whole of the seven weeks, 
till the feast of the loaves of first-frnits. This explanation is a 
very sagacious one, and answers to the Christian view of tlie 
Easter-tide. But it is open to objections which render it 
untenable. In the first place, that D"*, when used in the sense 
of lasting for days, is not usually connected with the preceding 
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noun in the construct state, but is attached as an adverbial 
accusative; compare 0D ppl nei in Dan. x. 2, 8, and 
op ony in Gen. xli. 1, Jer. xxviii. 3, 11, etc. But a still 
more important objection is the circumstance that the words 
mn" nyaw in ver. 23 unquestionably point back to niyaw an 
O’p’, as there is no other way in which the article in 3n7 can be 
explained, just as 8177 O12 in ver. 22 points back to the four- 
teenth day mentioned in ver. 21 as the time of the pesach feast. 
It follows from this, however, that 0’) niviy can only signify 
a seven days’ feast. It is true that the plural niyav appears 
irreconcilable with this; for Kimchi’s opinion, that niy2w is a 
singular, written with Cholem instead of Patach, is purely a 
result of perplexity, and the explanation given by Gussetius, 
that Ezekiel speaks in the plural of weeks, because the refer- 
ence is “to the institution of the Passover as an annual festival 
to be celebrated many times in the series of times and ages,” 

no better. The plural niv2’ must rather be taken as a plural 
of genus, as in "W, Gen. xiii. 12 and Judg. xii. 7; 172, Gen. 
xix, 29; or 0°22, Gen. xxi. 7, Isa. xxxvii. 3; so that Ezekiel 
speaks indefinitely of heptads of days, because he assumes that 
the fact is well known that the feast only lasted one heptad of 
days, as he expressly states in ver. 23. If this explanation of 
the plural does not commend itself, we must take Niv3Y as a 
copyist’s error for MY2¥, feast of a heptad of days, ie. a feast 
lasting a full week, and attribute the origin of this copyist’s 
error to the fact that Ny2v 30 naturally suggested the thought 
of riya’ an, feast of weeks, or Pentecost, not merely because 
the feast of Pentecost is always mentioned in the Pentateuch 
along with the feasts of Passover and tabernacles, but also 
because the only singular form of niva¥ that we meet with 
‘elsewhere is $22 (Dan. ix. 27), or in the construct state yay 
(Gen. xxix. 27), not MY3¥ and nyzv’,.—The word D877 is used 
here as in Deut. xvi. 1, 2, so that it includes the seven days’ 
feast of unleavened nee: The Niphal bon? is construed with 
the accusative in the olden style: mazzoth shall men eat.—In 
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vers. 22 and 23 there follow the regulations concerning the 
sacrifices of this festival, and first of all concerning the sin- 
offering to be presented on the fourteenth day, on the evening 
of which the paschal lamb was slaughtered and the paschal 
meal was held (ver. 22). The Mosaic legislation makes no 
allusion to this, but simply speaks of festal sacrifices for the 
seven days of mazzoth, the 15th to the 21st Abib (Lev. xxiii. 
5~8; Num, xxviii. 16-25), with regard to which fresh regula- 
tions are also given here. The Mosaic law prescribes for each 
of these seven days as burnt-offerings two bullocks, a ram, and 
seven yearling lambs, as a meat-offering; three-tenths of an 
ephah of meal mixed with oil for each bullock, two-tenths for 
the ram, and one-tenth for each lamb, and a he-goat for the 
sin-offering (Num. xxviii. 19-22). The new law for the feasts, 
on the other hand, also requires, it is true, only one he-goat 
daily for a sin-offering on the seven feast days, but for the 
daily burnt-offerings seven bullocks and seven rams each; 
and for the meat-offering, an ephah of meal and a hin of 
oil for every bnilock and for every ram. In the new thorah, 
therefore, the burnt-offerings and meat-offerings are much 
richer and more copious, and the latter in far greater measure 
than the former.—Ver. 25. The same number of sacrifices is 
to be offered throughout the feast of seven days falling upon 
the fifteenth day of the seventh month. This feast is the feast 
of tabernacles, but the name is not mentioned, doubtless because 
the practice of living in tabernacles (booths) would be dropped 
in the time to come. And even with regard to the sacrifices of 
this feast, the new thorah differs greatly from the old. Accord- 
ing to the Mosaic law, there were to be offered, in addition to 
the daily sin-offering of a he-goat, seventy bullocks in all as 
burnt-offerings for the seven days; and these were to be so 
distributed that on the first day thirteen were to be offered, 
and the number was to be reduced by one on each of the 
following days, so that there would be only seven bullocks 
upon the seventh day; moreover, every day two rams and 
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fourteen yearling lambs were to be offered, together with the 
requisite quantity of meal and oil for a meat-offering ac- 
cording to the number of the animals (Num. xxix. 12-34). 
According to Ezekiel, on the other hand, the quantity of 
provision made for the sacrifices remained the same as that 
appointed for the feast of Passover; so that the whole cost 
of the burnt-offerings and meat-offerings did not reach the 
amount required by the Mosaic law. In addition to all this, 
there was an eighth day observed as a closing festival in the 
Mosaic feast of tabernacles, with special sacrifices; and this 
also is wanting in Ezekiel.—But the following is still more 
important than the points of difference just mentioned: Ezekiel 
only mentions the two yearly feasts of seven days in the first 
and seventh months, and omits not only the Pentecost, or feast 
of weeks, but also the day of trumpets, on the first of the seventh 
month, and the day of atonement on the tenth; from which we 
must infer that the Israel of the future would keep only the 
two first named of all the yearly feasts. The correctness of 
this conclusion is placed beyond the reach of doubt by the fact 
that he practically transfers the feasts of the day of trumpets 
and of the day of atonement, which were preparatory to the 
feast of tabernacles, to the first month, by the appointment of 
‘special sin-offerings for the first and seventh days of that month 
(vers. 18-20), and of a sin-offering on the day of the paschal 
meal (ver. 22). This essentially transforms the idea which 
lies at the foundation of the cycle of Mosaic feasts, as we intend 
subsequently to show, when discussing the meaning and signi- 
ficance of the whole picture of the new kingdom of God, as 
shown in ch. xl.-xlviii. 


Chap. xlvi. 1-15. Sacrifices for the Sabbath and New Moon, 
Freewill-Offerings, and Daily Sacrifices. 
Vers. 1-7. SACRIFICES FOR THE SABBATH AND New Moon. 
—As, according to ch. xlv. 17, it devolved upon the prince to 
provide and bring the sacrifices for himself and the house of 
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Israel; after the appointment of the sacrifices to be offvred at 
the yearly feasts (ch. xlv. 18-25), and before the regulation of 
the sacrifices for the Sabbath and new moon (ch. slvi. 4-7), 
directions are given as to the conduct of the prince at the 
offering of these sacrifices (ch. xlvi. 1-3). For although the 
slaughtering and preparation of the sacrifices for the altar 
devolved upon the priests, the prince was to be present at the 
offering of the sacrifices to be provided by him, whereas the 
people were under no obligation to appear before the Lord in 
the temple except at the yearly feasts. 

Ver. 1. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, The gate of the inner 
court, which looks toward the east, shall be shut the six working 
days, and on the Sabbath it shall be opened, and on the day of 
the new moon it shall be opened. Ver. 2. And the prince shall 
come by the way to the porch of the gate from without, and stand 
at the posts of the gate, and the priests shall prepare his burnt- 
offering and his peace-offerings, and he shall worship on the 
threshold of the gate and then go out; but the gate shall not be shut 
till the evening. Ver.3. And the people of the land shall worship 
at the entrance of that gate on the Sabbaths and on the new moons 
before Jehovah. Ver.4. And the burnt-offering which the prince 
shall offer to Jehovah shall consist on the Sabbath-day of sia lambs 
without blemish and a ram without blemish; Ver. 5. And as a 
meat-ofering, an ephah for the ram, and for the lambs as a meat- 
offering that which his hand may give, and of oil a hin to the ephah 
(of meal). Ver. 6. And on the day of the new moon there shall be 
a bullock, a young ox without blemish, and six lambs and a ram 
without blemish ; Ver. 7. And he shall put an ephah for the bullock 
and an ephah for the ram for the meat-offering, and jor the lambs 
as much as his hand affords, and of oil a hin for the ephah.— 
Vers. 1-3 supply and explain the instructions given in ch. 
xliv. 1-3 concerning the outer eastern gate. As the east 
gate of the outer court (ch. xliv..1), so also the east gate of 
the inner court was to remain closed during the six work- 
ing days, and only to be opened on the Sabbaths and new 
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moons, when it was to remain open till the evening. The 
prince was to enter this inner east gate, and to stand there and 
worship upon the threshold while his sacrifice was being pre- 
pared and offered. “win bass 71 Nia is to be taken as in ch. 
xliv. 3; but 7399, which is appended, is not to be referred to 
the entrance into the inner court, as the statement would be 
quite superfluous so far as this is concerned, since any one who 
was not already in the inner court must enter the gate-building 
of the inner court from withont, or from the outer court. The 
meaning of /90 is rather that the prince was to enter, or to go 
to, the gate porch of the inner court through the outer east gate. 
There he was to stand at the posts of the gate and worship on 
the threshold of the gate during the sacrificial ceremony; and 
when this was over he was to go out again, namely, by the same 
way by which he entered (ch. xliv. 3). But the people who 
came to the temple on the Sabbaths and new moons were to 
worship MB, i.e. at the entrance of this gate, outside the 
threshold of the gate. Kliefoth is wrong in taking NB in the 
sense of through the doorway, as signifying that the people 
were to remain in front of the outer east gate, and to worship 
looking at the temple through this gate and through the open 
gate between. For 877 7YWH, this gate, can only be the gate of 
the inner court, which has been already mentioned. There is 
no force in the consideration which has led Kliefoth to overlook 
87, and think of the outer gate, namely, that “it would be 
unnatural to suppose that the people were to come into the 
outer court through the outer north and south gates, whilst the 
outer east gate remained shut (or perhaps more correctly, was 
opened for the prince), and so stand in front of the inner 
court,” as it is impossible to see what there is that is unnatural 
in such a supposition. On the other hand, it is unnatural to 
assume that the people, who, according to ver. 9, were to come 
through the north and south gates into the outer court at all the 
Di to appear before Jehovah, were not allowed to enter the 
court upon the Sabbaths and new moons if they should wish to 
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worship before Jeliovah upon these days also, but were to stand 
outside before the gate of the outer court. The difference 
between the princes and the people, with regard to visiting the 
temple upon the Sabbaths and new moons, consisted chiefly in 
this, that the prince could enter by the outer east gate and 
proceed as far as the posts of the middle gate, and there wor- 
ship upon the threshold of the gate, whereas the people were 
only allowed to come into the outer court through the outer 
north and south gates, and could only proceed to the front of 
the middle gate-—Vers. 4sqq. The burnt-offering for the 
Sabbath is considerably increased when compared with that 
appointed in the Mosaic law. The law requires two yearling 
lambs with the corresponding meat-offering (Num. xxviii. 9); 
Ezekiel, six lambs and one ram, and in addition to these a meat- 
offering for the ram according to the proportion already laid 
down in ch. xlv. 24 for the festa] sacrifices; and for the lambs, 
it) nM, a gift, a present of his hand,—that is to say, not a hand- 
ful of meal, but, according to the formula used in alternation 
with it in ver. 7, as much as his hand can afford. For Ws3 
it yn, see Lev. xiv. 30, xxv. 26.—It is different with the 
sacrifices of the new moon in vers. 6 and 7. The law of Moses 
prescribed two bullocks, one ram, and seven lambs, with.the 
corresponding meat-offering, and a he-goat for a sin-offering 
(Num. xxviii. 11-15); the thorah of Ezekiel, on the contrary, 
omits the sin-offering, and reduces the burnt-offering to one 
bullock, one ram, and six lambs, together with a meat-offering, — 
according to the proportion already mentioned, which is peculiar 
to his law. The first O'°DA in ver. 6 is a copyist’s error for 
DYNA, 


Vers. 8-12. On THE OPENING OF THE TEMPLE FOR THE 
PEOPLE, AND FOR THE VoLUNTARY OFFERINGS OF THE 
Prince.—Ver. 8. And when the prince cometh, he shall go in 
by the way to the porch of the gate, and by its way shall he go 
out. Ver. 9, Aud when the people of the land come before 
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Tehovah on the feast days, he who enters through the north gate 
to worship shail go out through the south gate; and he who enters 
through the south gate shall go out through the north gate: they 
shall not return through the gate through which they entered, but 
go out straight forward. Ver. 10. And the prince shall enter in 
the midst of them, when they enter ; and when they go out, they 
shall go out (together). Ver. 11. And at the feast days and holy 
days the meat-offering shall be an ephah for the bullock, an ephah 
for the ram, and for the lambs what his hand may give, and of oil 
a hin for the ephah. Ver. 12. And when the prince prepares a 
voluntary burnt-offering or voluntary peace-offerings to Jehovah, 
they shall open. the gate that looks to the east, and he shall prepare 
his burnt-offerings and his peace-offering as he does on the Sabbath 
day ; and when he has gone out they shall shut the gate after his going 
out.—The coming of the people to worship before Jehovah has 
been already mentioned in ver. 3, but only casually, with refer- 
ence to the position which they were to take behind the prince 
in case any individuals should come on the Sabbaths or new 
moons, on which they were not bound to appear. At the high 
festivals, on the other hand, every one was to come (Deut. 
xvi. 16); and for this there follow the necessary directions in 
vers. 9 and.10, to prevent crowding andj-eoxifusion. For the 
purpose of linking these directions to what comes before, the 
rule already laid down in ver. 2 concerning the entrance and 
exit of the prince is repeated in ver. 8. OIYi9 is supposed by 
the commentators to refer to the high festivals of the first 
aud seventh months (ch. xlv. 21 and 25); but OY does not 
apply to the same feasts as those which are called 037 in 
ver. 11, as we may see from the combination of 0°35 and D’yin. 
D'N is the term applied to the greater annual feasts, as distin- 
guished from the Sabbaths, new moons, and the day of atone- 
ment. The D‘yiD, on the contrary, are all the times and days 
sanctified to the Lord, including even the Sabbath (see the 
comm. on Lev. xxiii. 2). It is in this sense that DYTYi>D is used 
here in ver. 9, and not 0°39; because what is laid down’ con- 
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cerning the entrance and exit of the people, when visiting the 
temple, is not merely intended to apply to the high festivals, on 
which the people were bound to appear before Jehovah, but 
also to such feast days as the Sabbaths and new moons, when- 
ever individuals from among the people were desirous of their 
own free-will to worship before the Lord. The latter cases 
were not to be excluded, although, as ver. 10 clearly shows, the 
great feasts were principally kept in mind. For the entrance 
and exit of the prince in the midst of the people (ver. 10) 
apply to the great yearly feasts alone. The Chetib 38S in 
ver. 9 is to be preferred to the easier Keri X¥', and is not 
merely the more difficult reading, but the more correct reading 
also, as two kinds of people are mentioned,—those who entered 
by the north gate and those who entered by the south. Both 
are to go out walking straight forward; and neither of them 
is to turn in the court for the purpose of going out by the gate 
through which he entered. Even in ver. 10 383° is not to be 
altered, as Hitzig supposes, but to be taken as referring to the 
prince and the people.—In ver. 11, the instructions given in ch. 
xlv. 24, xlvi. 5, 7, concerning the quantities composing the meat- 
offering for the different feasts, are repeated here as rules 
applicable to all festal times. oO" 7pio2) 032 has been correctly 
explained as follows: “at the feasts, and generally at all 
regular (more correctly, established) seasons,” cf. ch. xlv. 17. 
Only the daily sacrifices are excepted from this rule, other 
regulations being laid down for them in ver. 14.—Ver. 12. The 
freewill-offerings could be presented on any week-day. And 
the rules Jaid down in vers. 1 and 2 for the Sabbath-offerings 
of the prince are extended to cases of this kind, with one 
modification, namely, that the east gate, which had been opened 
for the occasion, should be closed again as soon as the sacrificial 
ceremony was over, and not left open till the evening, as on the 
Sabbath and new moon. 37) is a substantive: the freewill- 
offering, which could be either a burnt-offering or a peace- 
offering. 
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Vers. 18-15. Tae Datty Sacririce.— Ver. 13. And a 
yearling lamb without blemish shalt thou prepare as a burnt- 
offering daily for Jehovah: every morning shalt thou prepare 
it, Ver. 14. And a meat-offering shalt thou add to it every 
morning, a stxth of an ephah, and oil a third of a hin, to moisten 
the wheaten flour, as a meat-offering for Jehovah : let these be ever- 
lasting statutes, perpetually enduring. Ver. 15. And prepare the 
lamb, and the meat-offering, and the oil, every morning as a per- 
petual burnt-offering.—The preparation of the daily sacrifice is 
not inyposed upon the prince, in harmony with ch. xlv. 17; it is 
the duty of the congregation, which the priests have to super- 
intend. Every morning a yearling lamb is to be brought as a 
burnt-offering. The Mosaic law required such a lamb both 

morning and evening (Num. xxviii. 8, 4). The new thorah 
omits the evening sacrifice, but increases the meat-offering to 
the sixth of an ephah of meal and the third of a hin of oil, 
against the tenth of an ephali of meal and the fourth of a lin of 
oil prescribed by the Mosaic law (Num. xxviii. 5). Dh, from 
DDI, dz. Aey., to moisten (cf. D'D'DI, Song of Sol. v. 2). The 
plural nipn refers to the burnt-offering and meat - offering. 
won is added to give greater force, and, according to the 
correct remark of Hitzig, appears to be intended as a substi- 
‘tute for opNAIND in Lev. xxiii, 14, 21, 31. The repeated 
emphasizing of P23 7752 shows that the silence as to the 
evening sacrifice is not a mere oversight of the matter, but 
that in the new order of worship the evening sacrifice is to 
be omitted. The Chetib WY) is to be retained, in opposition 
to the Keri ey". 

This brings to an end the new order of worship. The 
verses which follow in the chapter before us introduce two 
supplementary notices,—namely, a regulation pointing back to 
ch. xlv. 7-9, concerning the right of the prince to hand down 
or give away his landed property (vers. 16-18); and a brief 
description of the sacrificial kitchens for priests and people 
(vers, 19-24). 
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Vers. 16-18. On THE RIGHT OF THE PRINCE TO DISPOSE 
OF HIS LanpED PRoOPERTY.—Ver. 16. Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, If the prince gives a present to one of his sons, it is his 
inheritance, shall belong to his sons, it is their possession, in an 
hereditary way. Ver. 17. But if he gives a present from his in- 
heritance to one of his servants, it shall belong to him till the year 
of liberty, and then return to the prince ; to his sons alone shall his 
inheritance remain. Ver. 18. And the prince shall not take from 
the inheritance of the people, so as to thrust them out of their 
possession; from his own possession he shall transmit to his 
sons, that no one of my people be scattered from his possession. 
~According to ch. xlv. 7, 8, at the future division of the land 
among the tribes, a possession was to be given to the prince on 
both sides of the holy heave and of the city domain, that he 
might not seize upon a possession by force, as the former 
princes had done. The prince might give away portions of 
this royal property, but only within such limits that the design 
with which a regal possession had been granted might not be 
frustrated. To his sons, as his heirs, he might make gifts 
therefrom, which would remain their own property; but if he 
presented to any one of his servants a portion of his hereditary 
property, it was to revert to the prince in the year of liberty ; 
just as, according to the Mosaic law, the hereditary field of an 
Israelite, which had been alienated, was to revert to its heredi- 
tary owner (Lev. xxvii. 24, compared with xxv. 10-13). The 
suffix in inom (ver. 16) is not to be taken as referring to the 
prince, and connected with the preceding words in opposition 
to the accents, but refers to ¥222 &. What the prince gives 
to one of his sons from his landed property shall be his mbna, dee 
his hereditary possession. This is expressed still more generally 
in the next clause: to his (the prince’s) sons shall it (the land 
presented) belong as their nbn, i.e. after the manner of an 
hereditary possession. On the other hand, what the prince 
presents to one of his servants shall not become hereditary in 
his case, but shall revert to the prince in the year of liberty, or 
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the year of jubilee. The second half of ver, 17 reads verbally 
thus: “only his inheritance is it; as for his sons, it shall belong 
to them.’—And as the prince was not to break up his regal 
possession by presents made to servants, so was he (ver. 18) 
also not to put any one out of his possession by force, for the 
purpose, say, of procuring property for his own sons; but was 
to give his sons their inheritance from his own property alone. 
For 7355, compare ch. xlv. 8, and such passages as 1 Sam. 
viii. 14, xxii. 7. We shall return by and by to the question, 
how this regulation stands related to the view that the prince 
is the Messiah. 


Vers. 19-24. Tue Sacriricia, KircHENS FOR THE 
PRIESTS AND FOR THE ProriE.—Ver. 19. And he brought 
me up the entrance by the shoulder of the gate to the holy cells for 
the priests, which looked to the north; and behold there was a 
place on the outermost side toward the west. Ver. 20. And he 
said ta me, This is the place where the priests boil the trespass- 
offering and the sin-offering, where they bake the meat-offering 
that they may not need to carry tt out into the outer court, to 
sanctify the people. Ver. 21. And he led me out into the outer 
court, and caused me to pass by the four corners of the court ; 
and behold, in every corner of the court there was again a 
court. Ver. 22. In the four corners of the court were closed 
courts of forty cubits in length and thirty cubits in breadth ; 
all four corner spaces had one measure. Ver. 23. And a 
row of stands was round about therein in all four, and boiling 
hearths were under the rows made round about. Ver. 24. 
And he said to me, These are the kitchen-house, where the ser- 
vants of the honse boil the slain- offering of the people.— 
In the list and description of the subordinate buildings of the 
temple, the sacrificial kitchens are passed over; and they are 
therefore referred to here again in a supplementary manner. 
Ewald has shifted vers. 19-24, and placed them after ch. 
xlii. 14, which would certainly have been the most suitable 
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place for mentioning the sacrificial kitchens for the priests. 
But it is evident that they stood here originally, and not there ; 
not only from the fact that in ver. 19a the passage to the holy 
cells (ch. xlii. 1 sqq.) is circumstantially described, which would 
have been unnecessary if the description of the kitchens had 
originally followed immediately after ch. xlii. 14, as Ezekiel 
was then standing by the cells; but also, and still more clearly, 
from the words that serve as an introduction to what follows, 
“he led me back to the door of the house” (ch. xlvii. 1), which 
are unintelligible unless he had changed his standing-place 
between ch. xlvi. 18 and xlvii. 1, as is related in ch. xlvi. 19 
and 21, since EXzekiel had received the sacrificial thorah (ch. 
xliv. 5-xlvi. 18) in front of the house (ch. sliv. 4). If 
vers, 19-24 had originally stood elsewhere, so that cli. xlvii. 1 
was immediately connected with ch. xlvi. 18, the transition- 
formula in ch. slvii. la would necessarily have read very 
differently.—But with this section the right of the preceding 
one, vers. 16-18, which Ewald has arbitrarily interpolated in 
ch. xlv. between vers. 8 and 9, to hold its present place in the 
chapter before us as an appendix, is fully vindicated.—The 
holy cells (ver. 19) are those of the nortliern cell-building (ch- 
xlii. 1-10) described in ch. xlii. 1-14 (see Plate I. £). inva 
is the approach or way mentioned in ch. xlii. 9, which led from 
the northern inner gate to these cells (see Plate I. 7); not the 
place to which Ezekiel was brought (Kliefoth), but the passage 
along which he was led. The spot to which he was conducted 
follows in niavbn by (the article before the construct. state, as 
in ch. xliii. 21, etc.), DN27 ON is appended to this in the form 
of an apposition ; and here niayd is to be repeated in thouglit: 
to those for the priests. ‘¥ ni250 belongs to niawbn, There,. 
i.e. by the cells, was a space set apart at the outermost (hinder- 
most) sides toward the west (Plate I. 1), for the boiling of the 
flesh of the trespass-offering and sin-offering, and the baking 
of the minchah,—that is to say, of those portions of the sacrifices 
which the priests were to eat in their official capacity (see the 
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comm. on ch. xlii. 13). For the motive assigned in ver. 208 
for the provision of special kitchens for this object, see the 
exposition of ch. xliv. 19.—In addition to these, kitchens were 
required for the preparation of the sacrificial meals, which were 
connected with the offering of the shelamim, and were held by 
those who presented them. These sacrificial kitchens for the 
people are treated of in vers. 20-24. They were situated in 
the four corners of the outer court (Plate I. N). To show 
them to the prophet, the angel leads him into the outer court. 
The holy cells (ver. 19) and the sacrificial kitchens for the 
priests (ver. 20) were also situated by the outside wall of the 
inner court; and for this reason Ezekiel had already been led 
out of the inner court, where he had received the sacrificial 
thorah, through the northern gate of the court by the way 
which led to the holy cells, that he might be shown the sacri- 
ficial kitchens. When, therefore, it is stated in ver. 21 that 
“he led me out into the outer court,” 2x can only be 
.explained on the supposition that the space from the surround- 
ing wall of the inner court to the way which led from the gate 
porch of that court to the holy cells, and to the passage which 
continued this way in front of the cells (Plate I. 7 and m), was 
regarded as an appurtenance of the inner court. In every one 
of the four corners of the outer court there was a (small) 
courtyard in the court. The repetition of ‘Nt Y¥ppa WYN has a 
distributive force. The small courtyards in the four corners of 
the court were NP, ze. not “ uncovered,” as this would be 
unmeaning, since all courts or courtyards were uncovered ; nor 
“contracted” (Bottcher), for 28? has no such meaning; nor 
“ fumum exhalantia,”’ as the Talmudists suppose; nor “ bridged 
over” (Hitzig), which there is also nothing in the language to 
sustain; but in all probability atria clausa, i.e. muris cincta et 
januis clausa (Ges. Thes.), from "0P; in Aram. ligavit; in 
Ethiop. clausit, obseravit januam. The word Miyypid is marked 
with puncta eatraordinaria by the Masoretes as a suspicious 
-word, and is also omitted in the Septuagint and Vulgate. 
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Béttcher and Hitzig have therefore expunged it as a gloss. 
But even Hitzig admits that this does not explain how it found 
its way into the text. The word is a Hophal participle of ¥¥P, 
in the sense of cornered off, cut off into corners, and is in 
apposition to the suffix ta payzind,—literally, one measure was 
to all four, the spaces or courtyards cut off in the corners. For 
this appositional use of the participle, compare 1 Kings xiv. 6. 
There is also a difference of opinion as to the meaning of the 
word Y, which only occurs here and in Ex. xxviii. 17 sqq. 
and xxxix. 10, where it signifies “ row,” and not enclosure ” 
(Kliefoth). nit‘, which follows, is evidently merely the femi- 
nine plural, from "Ww, as 77°O is also derived from “4, in the 
seuse of “to encircle” (see the comm. on Ps. Ixix. 26). Con- 
sequently 7%) does not mean a covering or boundary wall, but 
a row or shelf of brickwork which had several separate shelves, 
under which the cooking hearths were placed. nip¥i29, not 


man ‘nw, the temple servants, as distinguished from the 
servants of Jehovah (ch. xliv. 15, 16), are the Levites (ch. 
xliv. 11, 12), “8 is construed as in ch. x]. 17 and xli. 18, 19. 


CHAP. XLVIT. AND XLVITT. BLESSING OF THE LAND OF CANAAN, 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF IT AMONG THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 


After Ezekiel had seen the entrance of the glory of the Lord 
into the new temple, which was measured before his eyes, and 
had received the new thorah to be announced to the people 
concerning the service which Israel was to render to its God in 
the new sanctuary, a stream of living water was shown to him, 
proceeding from the threshold of the temple, flowing to the 
Arabah, and emptying itself into the Dead Sea, to fertilize the 
barren soil, and fill the salt water of the Dead Sea with vital 
power (ch. xlvii. 1-12); and finally, the command of the 
Lord is communicated to him concerning the boundaries of the 
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holy land, its distribution among the twelve tribes of Israel, 
and the building of the holy city (ch. xlvii, 18—xlviii. 35). 


Chap. xlvii. 1-12. The River of Water of Life. 

When Jehovah shall have judged all the heathen in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and shall dwell as King of His people 
upon Zion His holy mountain, then will the mountains trickle 
with new wine, and the hills run with milk, and all the brooks 
of Judah flow with water; and a spring will proceed from the 
house of Jehovah, and water the Acacia valley. With these 
figures Joe] (ch. iv. 18) has already described the river of 
salvation, which the Lord would cause to flow to His congrega- 
tion in the time when the kingdom of God shall be perfected. 
This picture of the Messianic salvation shapes itself in the case 
of our prophet into the magnificent vision contained in the 
section before us.'\—Ver. 1. And he led me back to the door of 
the house, and, behold, water flowed out from under the threshold 
of the house toward the east, for the front side of the house was 
toward the east; and the water flowed down from below, from 
the right shoulder of the house on the south of the altar. Ver. 2. 
And he led me out by the way of the north gate, and caused me 
to go round about on the outside, to the outer gate of the way to 
the (gate), looking toward the east; and, behold, waters rippled 
for the right shoulder of the gate. Ver. 3. When the man went 
out toward the east, he had a measuring line in his hand, and 
he measured a thousand cubits, and caused me to go through 
the water—water to the ankles. Ver. 4. And he measured a 
thousand, and caused me to go through the water—water to the 
knees ; and he measured a thousand, and caused me to go through 
—water to the hips. Ver. 5. And he measured a thousand—— 
ariver through which I could not walk, for the water was high, 
water to swim in, a viver which could not be forded. Ver. 6. 
And he said to me, Hast thou seen it, son of man? and he led me 


1Compare W. Neumann, Die Wasser des Lebens. An exegetical study 
on Ezek, xlvii. 1-12. Berlin, 1848. 
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back again by the bank of the river. Ver. 7. When I returned, 
behold, there stood on the bank of the river very many trees on 
this side and on that. Ver. 8. And he said to me, This water 
flows out into the eastern circle, and runs down into the plain, 
and reaches the sea; into the sea ts tt carried out, that the waters 
may become wholesome, Ver. 9. And it will come to pass, every 
Living thing with which it swarms everywhere, whither the double 
river comes, will live, and there will be very many fishes ; for 
when this water comes thither they will become wholesome, and 
everything will live whither the river comes. Ver. 10. And 
fishermen will stand by it, from Engedi to Eneglaim they will 
spread out nets; after their kind will there be fishes therein, like 
the sishes of the great sea, very many. Ver. 11. Its marshes and 
its swamps, they will not become wholesome, they will be given up 
to salt, Ver. 12. And by the river will all kinds of trees of 
edible frutt grow on tts bank, on this side and on that ; thetr leaves 
will not wither, and their fruits will not fail; every moon they 
will bear ripe fruit, for its water flows out of its sanctuary. 
And their fruits will serve as food, and their leaves as medicine. 
From the outer court, where Ezekiel had been shown the 
sacrificial kitchens for the people (ch. xlvi. 21 sqq.), he is taken 
back to the front of the door of the temple house, to be shown 
a spring of water, flowing out from under the threshold of the 
temple, which has swollen in the short course of four thousand 
cubits from its source into a deep river in which men can swim, 
and which flows down to the Jordan valley, to empty itself into 
the Dead Sea. In vers. 1 and 2, the origin and course of this 
water are described; in vers. 3 and 5, its marvellous increase; 
in ver. 6, the growth of trees on its banks; in vers. 712, its 
emptying itself into the Arabah and into the Dead Sea, with 
the life-giving power of its water—Ver.1. The door of the 
house is the entrance into the holy place of the temple, and jh5D 
man the threshold of this door. MP, not “in the east” 
(Hitzig), for the following sentence explaining the reason does 
not require this meaning; but “toward the east” of the 
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threshold, which lay toward the east, for the front of the 
temple was in the east. MNMD is not to be connected with | 
329, but to be taken by itself, only not in the sense of down- 
wards (Hitzig), but from beneath, namely, down from the 
right shoulder of the house. 77, to flow down, because the 
temple stood on higher ground than the inner court. The 
right shoulder is the part of the eastern wall of the holy place 
between the door and the pillars, the breadth of which was five 
cubits (ch. xli. 1). The water therefore issued from the corner 
formed by the southern wall of the porch and the eastern wall 
of the holy place (see the sketch on Plate I.), and flowed past 
the altar of burnt-offering on the south side, and crossed the 
court in an easterly direction, passing under its surrounding 
wall. It then flowed across the outer court and under the 
pavement and the eastern wall into the open country, where 
the prophet, on the outside in front of the gate, saw it rippling 
forth from the right shoulder of that gate. That he might 
do this, le was led out through the north gate, because the east 
gate was shut (ch. xliv. 1), and round by the outside wall 
to the eastern outer gate. 0 JV is more minutely defined 
by wna ryerby, and this, again, by OP mign zy, “by the 
“way to the (gate) looking eastwards.” The dz. Aegy. DYDBD, 
Piel of 728, related to 1232, most probably signifies to ripple, 
not to trickle. oO has no article, because it is evident from 
the context that the water was the same as that which Ezekiel 
had seen in the inner court, issuing from the threshold of the 
temple. The right shoulder is that portion of the eastern wall 
which joined the south side of the gate.—Vers. 3-5. The 
miraculous increase in the depth of the water. A thousand 
cubits from the wall, as one walked through, it reached to the 
ankles; a thousand cubits further, to the kuees; a thousand 
cubits further, to the hips; and after going another thousand 
cubits it was impossible to wade through, one could only swim 
therein. The words D'DDS "9 are a brief expression for “there 
was water which reached to the ankles.” ODN is eqnivalent to 
EZEK. I. Z 
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Dp, an ankle, not the sole of the foot. In 1 Chron. xi. 13, 
on the other hand, we have 0°23 0B for OM91 Dex. = «The 
striking expression O°272 0%) for D'272 % may possibly have 
been chosen because 5°272 "> had the same meaning as ‘D°D 
mds in Isa, xxxvi. 12 (Keri), The measuring man directed 
the prophet’s attention (ver. 6) to this extraordinary increase 
in the stream of water, because the miraculous nature of the 
stream was exhibited therein. A natural river could not 
increase to snch an extent within such short distances, unless, 
indeed, other streams emptied themselves into it on all sides, 
which was not thecase here. He then directed him to go back 
again nav by along the bank, not “to the bank,” as he had 
never left it. The purpose for which he had been led along 
the bank was accomplished after he had gone four thousand 
cubits. From the increase in the water, as measured up to this 
point, he could infer what depth it would reach in its further 
course. He is therefore now to return along the bank to see 
how it is covered with trees. ‘awa cannot be explained in any 
other way than as an incorrect form for "23, though there 
are no corresponding analogies to be found. 

In vers, 8-12 he gives him a still further explanation of the 
course of the river and the effect of its waters. The river flows 
out into MiP npvean, the eastern circle, which is identical 
with v7 nin, the circle of the Jordan (Josh. xxii. 10, 11), 
the region above the Dead Sea, where the Jordan valley (Ghor) 
widens out into a broad, deep basin. 2297 is the deep valley 
of the Jordan, now called the Ghor (see the comm. on Dent. i. 1), 
of which Robinson says that the greater part remains a desolate 
wilderness. It was so described in ancient times (see Josepli. 
Bell. Jud. iii. 10. 7, iv. 8. 2), and we find it so to-day (compare 
v. Raumer, Pal. p. 58). 1%) is the Dead Sea, called 00 
‘307p7 in ver. 18, and the sea of the Arabah in Deut. iii. 17, 
iv. 49. We agree with Hengstenberg in taking the words 
DNS mise-byg as an emphatic summing up of the previous 
statement concerning the outflow of the water, to which the 
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explanation concerning its effect upon the Dead Sea is attached, 
and supply 583 from the clause immediately preceding: “the 
waters of the river that have been brought out (come) to the 
sea, and the waters of the Dead Sea are healed.” There is no 
need, therefore, for the emendation proposed by Hitzig, namely, 
DN DD D7 ON. So much, however, is beyond all doubt, 
that 787 is no other than the Dead Sea already mentioned. 
The supposition that it is the Mediterranean Sea (Chald., Ros., 
Ewald, and others) cannot be reconciled with the words, and 
has only been transferred to this passage from Zech. xiv. 8. 
N21) signifies, as in. 2 Kings ii. 22, the healing or rendering 
wholesome of water that is injurious or destructive to life. The 
character of the Dead Sea, with which the ancients were also 
well acquainted, and of which Tacitus writes as follows: Zacus 
immenso ambitu, specie maris sapore corruptior, gravitate odoris 
accolis pestifer, neque vento impellitur neque pisees aut suetas 
aquis volucres patitur (Hist. v.c. 6),—a statement confirmed by 
all modern travellers (cf. v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 61 sqq., and 
Robinson, Physical Geography of the: Holy Land),—is regarded 
as a disease of the water, which is healed or turned into whole- 
some water in which fishes can live, by the water of the river 
proceeding from the sanctuary. The healing and life-giving 
effect of this river upon the Dead Sea is described in vers. 9 
and 10. Whithersoever the waters of the river come, all 
animated beings will come to life and flourish. In ver. 9 the 
dual pon occasions some difficulty. It is not likely that the 
dual should have been used merely for the sake of its re- 
semblance to 0%, as Maurer imagines; and still less probable 
isit that there is any allusion to a junction of the river proceed- 
ing from the temple at some point in its course with the Kedron, 
which also flows into the Dead Sea (Hivernick), as the Kedron 
is not mentioned either before or afterwards. According to 
‘Kliefoth, the dual is intended to indicate a division which takes 
place in the waters of the river, that have hitherto flowed on 
together, as soon as they enter the sea. But this would certainly 
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have been expressed more clearly. Hengstenberg takes the 
expression “double river” to mean a river with a strong cur- 
rent, and refers to Jer. 1. 21 in support of this. This is pro- 
bably the best explanation; for nothing is gained by altering 
the text into bon (Ewald) or pron (Hitzig), as bna does not 
require definition by means of a suffix, nor does the plural 
answer to the context. ‘w) WWN7?3 DN is to be taken in con- 
nection with 7 Ws: “wherewith it swarms whithersoever 
the river comes;” though 5x does not stand for °Y after Gen. 
vii. 21, as Hitzig supposes, but is to be explained from a species 
of attraction, as in Gen. xx. 13. 7" is a pregnant expression, 
to revive, to come to life. The words are not to be understood, 
however, as meaning that there were living creatures in the 
Dead Sea before the health-giving water flowed into it; the 
thought is simply, that whithersoever the waters of the river 
come, there come into existence living creatures in the Dead 
Sea, so that it swarms with them. In addition to the 7, the 
quantity of fish is specially mentioned; and in the second 
hemistich the reason is assigned for the number of living 
creatures that come into existence by a second allusion to the 
health-giving power of the water of the river. The subject to 
INDI, viz. the waters of the Dead Sea, is to be supplied from 
the context. The great abundance of fish in the Dead Sea 
produced by the river is still further depicted in ver. 10. 
Fishermen will spread their nets along its coast from Engedi to 
Eneglaim ; and as for their kind, there will be as many kinds of 
fish there as are to be found in the great or Mediterranean 
Sea. ‘2 1Y, Ze. Goat's spring, now Ain-Jidi, a spring in 
the middle of the west coast of the Dead Sea, with ruins of 
several ancient bnildings (see the comm. on Josh. xv. 62, and 
v. Raumer, Pal. p. 188). pip 'Y has not yet been discovered, 
though, from the statement of Jerome, “ Engallim is at the 
beginning of the Dead Sea, where the Jordan enters it,” it has 
been conjectured that it is to be found in Ain el-Feshkhah, a 
spring at the northern end of the west coast, where there are 
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also ruins of a small square tower and other buildings to be 
seen (vid. Robinson’s Palestine, II. pp. 491, 492), as none of 
the other springs on the west coast, of whicli there are but few, 
answer so well as this. 3"? is pointed without Mappik, pro- 
bably because the Masoretes did not regard the 7 as a suffix, as 
the noun to which it alludes does not follow till afterwards.— 
Ver. 11 introduces an exception, namely, that notwithstanding 
this the Dead Sea will still retain marshes or pools and swamps, 
which will not be made wholesome ((8¥3 for Mi¥3, pools). An 
allusion to the natural character of the Dead Sea underlies the 
words. “In the rainy season, when the sea is full, its waters 
overspread many low tracts of marsh land, which remain after 
the receding of the water in the form of moist pools or basins ; 
and as the water in these pools evaporates rapidly, the ground 
becomes covered with a thick crust of salt” (Robinson’s Physical 
Geography, p. 215). WA} nbn, they are given up to salt, de. 
destined to remain salt, because the waters of the river do not 
reach them. ‘The light in which the salt is regarded here is 
not that of its seasoning properties, but, in the words of Heng- 
. stenberg, “as the foe to all fruitfulness, all life and prosperity, 
as Pliny has said (Hist. Nat. xxxi. c. 7: Omnis locus, in quo 
réperitur sal, sterilis est nthilque gignit”) (cf. Deut. xxix. 22; Jer. 
xvii. 6; Zeph. ii. 9; Ps. evii. 34).—In ver. 12 the effect of the 
water of the river upon the vegetation of the ground, already 
mentioned in ver. 7, is still further described. On its coast 
grow all kinds of trees with edible fruits (P2ND yy, as in Lev. 
xix. 23), whose leaves do not wither, and whose fruits do not 
fail, but ripen every month (733, to produce first-fruits, ze. 
fresh fruits ; and orwiind distributive, as in Isa. xlvii. 13), be- 
cause the waters which moisten the soil proceed from the 
sanctuary, ze. “directly and immediately from the dwelling- 
place of Him who is the author of all vital power and fruitful- 
ness” (Hitzig). The leaves and fruits of these trees therefore 
possess supernatural powers. The fruits serve as food, i.e. for 
the maintenance of the life produced by the river of water; 
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the leaves as medicine (MBIA from }1=N53, healing), ce for 
the healing of the sick and corrupt (eis Oepazeiav, Rev. xxii. 2). 

In the effect of the water proceeding from the sanctuary 
upon the Dead Sea and the land on its shores, as described in 
vers. 8-12, the significance of this stream of water in relation 
to the new kingdom of Godisimplied. If, then, the question be 
asked, what we are to understand by this water, whether we are 
to take it in a literal sense as the temple spring, or in a spiritual 
and symbolical sense, the complete answer can only be given in 
connection with the interpretation of the whole of the temple 
vision (ch. xl.-xlviii.). Even if we assume for the moment, 
however, that the description of the new temple, with the wor- 
ship appointed for it, and the fresh division of Canaan, is to be 
understood literally, and therefore that the building of an 
earthly temple upon a high mountain in the most holy terumah 
of the land set apart for Jehovah, and a renewal of the bleeding 
sacrifices in this temple by the twelve tribes of Israel, when 
restored to Palestine from the heathen lands, are to be taken 
for granted, it would be difficult to combine with this a literal 
interpretation of what is said concerning the effect of the 
temple spring. It is true that in Volck’s opinion “ we are to 
think of a glorification of nature;” but even this does not 
remove the difficulties which stand in the way of a literal inter- 
pretation of the temple spring. According to ver. 12, its waters 
possess the life-giving and healing power ascribed to them 
because they issue from the sanctuary. But how does the 
possession by the water of the power to effect the glorification 
of nature harmonize with its issuing from a temple in which 
bullocks, rams, calves, and goats are slaughtered and sacrificed ? 
—Volck is still further of opinion that, with the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the temple spring, “ nothing at all could be made 
of the fishermen ;” because, for example, he cannot conceive of 
the spiritual interpretation in any other way than as an alle- 
gorical translation of all the separate features of the prophetic 
picture into spiritual things. But he has failed to consider 
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that the fishermen with their nets on the shore of the sea, once 
dead, but now swarming with fish, are irreconcilably opposed to 
the assumption of a glorification of nature in the holy land, 
just because the inhabitants of the globe or holy land, in its 
paradisaically glorified state, will no more eat fish or other 
flesh, according to the teaching of Scripture, than the first men 
in Paradise. When once the wolf shall feed with the lamb, 
the leopard with the kid, the cow with the bear, and the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox, under the sceptre of the sprout from 
the stem of Jesse, then will men also cease their fishing, and 
no longer slaughter and eat either oxen or goats. To this the 
Israelites will form no exception in their glorified land of 
Canaan.—And if even these features in the vision before us 
decidedly favour the figurative or spiritual view of the temple 
spring, the necessity for this explanation is placed beyond the 
reach of doubt by a comparison of our picture with the parallel 
passages. According to Joel iv. 18, at the time when a spring 
issues from the honse of Jehovah and the vale of Shittim is 
watered, the mountains trickle with new wine, and the hills run 
with milk. If, then, in this case we understand what is affirmed 
of the temple spring literally, the trickling of the mountains 
with new wine and the flowing of the hills with milk must be 
taken literally as well. But we are unable to attain to the 
belief that in the glorified land of Israel the mountains will be 
turned into springs of new wine, and the hills into fountains of 
milk; and in the words of the whole verse we can discern 
nothing but a figurative description of the abundant streams of 
blessing which will then pour over the entire land. And just 
as in Joel the context points indisputably to a non-literal or 
figurative explanation, so also does the free manner in which 
Zechariah uses this prophecy of his predecessors, speaking only 
of living waters which issne from Jerusalem, and flow half 
into the eastern (i.e. the Dead) sea, and half into the western 
(ie. the Mediterranean) sea (Zech. xiv. 8), show that he was 
not thinking of an actual spring with earthly water. And here 
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we are still provisionally passing by the application made of 
this feature in the prophetic descriptions of the glory of the 
new kingdom of God in the picture of the heavenly Jerusalem 
(Rev. xxii. 1 and 2). 

The figurative interpretation, or spiritual explanation, is 
moreover favoured by the analogy of the Scriptures. “ Water,” 
which renders the unfruitful land fertile, and supplies refresh- 
ing drink to the thirsty, is used in Scripture as a figure denoting 
blessing and salvation, which had been represented even in 
Paradise in the form of watering (cf. Gen. xiii. 10). In Isa. 
xii. 3, “and with joy ye draw water from the wells of salvation,” 
the figure is expressly interpreted. And so also in Isa. xliv. 3, 
‘“T will pour water upon the thirsty one, and streams upon the 
desert; I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing 


” where the blessing answers to the water, 


upon thine offspring : 
the Spirit is named as the principal form in which the blessing 
is manifested, “the foundation of all other salvation for the 
people of God” (Hengstenberg). This salvation, which Joel 
had already described as a spring issuing from the house of 
Jehovah and watering the dry acacia valley, Ezekiel saw in a 
visionary embodiment as water, which sprang from under the 
threshold of the temple into which the glory of the Lord 
entered, and had swollen at a short distance off into so mighty 
a river that it was no longer possible to wade through. In this 
way the thought is symbolized, that the salvation which the 
Lord causes to flow down to His people from His throne will 
pour down from small beginnings in marvellously increasing 
fulness. The river flows on into the barren, desolate waste of 
the Ghor, and finally into the Dead Sea, and makes the waters 
thereof sound, so that it swarms with fishes. The waste is a 
figure denoting spiritual drought and desolation, and the Dead 
Sea a symbol of the death caused by sin. The healing and 
quickening of the salt waters of that sea, so fatal to all life, set 
forth the power of that divine salvation which conquers death, 
and the calling to life of the world sunk in spiritual death. 
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From this comes life in its creative fulness and manifold variety, 
as shown both by the figure of the fishermen who.spread their 
nets along the shore, and by the reference to the kinds of fish, 
which are as manifold in their variety as those in the great sea. 
But life extends no further than the water of salvation flows. 
Wherever it cannot reach, the world continues to lie in death. 
The pools and swamps of the Dead Sea are still given up to 
salt. And lastly, the water of salvation also possesses the 
power to produce trees with leaves and fruits, by which the life 
called forth from death can be sustained and cured of all 
diseases. This is the meaning, according to the express statement 
of the text, of the trees with their never withering leaves, upon 
the banks of the river, and their fruits ripening every month. 


Chap. xvii. 13—xlvili. 35. Boundaries and Division of the Holy 
Land. Description of the City of God. 


Chap. xlvii. 13-23. Bounparigs OF THE LAND TO BE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE Tripes OF IsRaEL. (See the map, 
Plate IV.)—Ver. 13. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, This is the 
boundary according to which ye shall divide the land among you 
for an inheritance, for Joseph portions. Ver. 14. And ye shall 
receive it for an inheritance, one as well as another, because I 
lifted up my hand to give tt to your fathers ; and thus shall this 
land fall to you for an inheritance. Ver. 15, And this is the 
boundary of the land: toward the north side, from the great sea 
onwards by the way to Chetlon, in the direction of Zedad; 
Ver. 16. Hamath, Berotah, Sibraim, which is between the bound- 
ary of Damascus and the boundary of Hamath, the central 
Hazer, which is on the boundary of Hauran. Ver. 17. And the 
boundary from the sea shall be Hazar-Enon, the boundary town 
of Damascus ; and as for the north northwards, Hamath is the 
boundary. This, the north side, Ver. 18. And the east side 
between Hauran and Damascus and Gilead and the land of Israel, 
shall be the Jordan; from the boundary to the eastern sea ye 
shall measure. This, the east side. Ver. 19. And the south side 
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toward the south; from Tamar to the water of strife, Kadesh, 
along the brook to the great sea. This, the south side toward the 
south. Ver. 20, And the west side; the great sea from the 
boundary to Hamath. This, the west side. Ver. 21. This land 
shall ye divide among you according to the tribes of Israel. 
Ver. 22. And it shall come to pass, ye shall divide tt by lot 
among yourselves for an inheritance, and among the foreigners 
who dwell in the midst of you, who have begotten sons in the 
midst of you; they shall be to you like natives born among the 
sons of Israel; they shall cast lots with you for an inheritance 
among the tribes of Israel. Ver. 23. And it shall come to pass, 
in the tribe in which the foreigner dwells, there shall ye give him 
his inheritance, is the saying of the Lord Jehovah. 

The fixing of the boundary of the land which Israel was to 
divide in future according to its twelve tribes is commenced 
(vers. 13 and 14) and concluded (vers. 22 and 23) with cer- 
tain general statements concerning the distribution. The 
introductory statements are attached to the heading “ this is 
the boundary,” which is therefore repeated in ver. 15. 2 is 
evidently a copyist’s error for 7, which is adopted by all the 
older translators, contained in some Codd., and demanded by AN 
in ver. 15. 928 stands here for the whole of the boundary of 
the land to be distributed ; and 7’8 which follows is an accusa- 
tive, “according to which.”—“ According to the éwelve tribes,’ — 
for all Israel is to return and dwell as one people of God under 
one prince in its own land (ch. xxxvi. 24 sqq., xxxvii. 21 sqq.). 
But the division among the twelve tribes is more precisely 
defined immediately afterwards by the clause abruptly appended, 
“ Joseph portions,” te. two portions for Joseph. There can be 
no doubt that this is the meaning of the words in accordance 
with Gen. xlviii. 22 and Josh. xvii. 14,17. Hence the notice- 
like form of the expression, which should not be obliterated by 
pointing nan as a dual, 22n. If the land was to be divided 
by lot according to twelve tribes, and the tribe of Levi was to 
receive its portion from the terumah which was set apart, 
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Joseph must necessarily receive two hereditary portions for his 
sons Ephraim and Manasseh, in accordance with the appoint- 
ment of the patriarch in Gen. xlviii. 22, The commencement 
of ver. 14 is not at variance with this, as Hitzig imagines ; for the 
words, “ ye shall receive it for an inheritance, one as another,” 
simply affirm, that of the twelve tribes reckoned by Israel in 
relation to the nbna, all were to receive equal shares, the one as 
much as the other. As the reason for this command to divide 
the land, allusion is made to the oath with which God promised 
to give this land to the fathers (cf. ch. xx. 28).—The definition 
of the boundaries commences with ver. 15. In form it differs 
in many points from Num. xxxiv. 1-15, but in actual fact it 
is in harmony with the Mosaic definition. In Num. xxxiv. the 
description commences with the southern boundary, then pro- 
ceeds to the western and northern boundaries, and closes with 
the eastern. In Ezekiel it commences with the northern bound- 
ary and proceeds to the east, the south, and the west. This 
difference may be explained in a very simple manner, from the 
fact that the Israelites in the time of Moses came from Egypt 
i.e. marching from the south, and stood by the south-eastern 
boundary of the land, whereas at this time they were carried 
away into the northern lands Assyria and Babylon, and were 
regarded as returning thence. Again, in Ezekiel the bound- 
aries are described much more briefly than in Num. xxxiv., 
the northern boundary alone being somewhat more circum- 
stantially described. The course which it takes is represented 
in a general manner in ver. 15 as running from the great sea, 
ie. the Mediterranean, by the way to Chetlon, in the direction 
toward Zedad. In vers. 16 and 17 there follow the places 
which formed the boundary. The starting-point on the Medi- 
terranean Sea can only be approximately determined, as the 
places mentioned, Chetlon and Zedad, are still unknown. Not 
only Chetlon, but Zedad also, has not yet been discovered. The 
city of Sadad (Sudud), to the east of the road leading from 
Damascus to Hums (Emesa), which Robinson and Wetzstein 
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suppose to be the same, lies much too far toward the east to be 
used in defining the boundary either here or in Num. xxxiv. 8 
(see the comm. on Num. xxxiv. 8). Among the names enu- 
merated in ver. 16, M20 is not the city of Hamah on the 
Orontes, which lay much too far to the north, but the king- 
dom of Hamath, the southern boundary of which formed the 
northern boundary of Canaan, though it cannot be given with 
exactness. Berothah is probably identical with Berothai in 
2 Sam. viii. 8, a city of the king of Zobah; but the situation of 
it is still unknown. Sibraim may perhaps be identical with 
Ziphron in Num. xxxiv. 9, which has also not yet been dis- 
covered, and is not to be sought for in the ruins of Zifran, to 
the north-east of Damaseus, near the road to Palmyra; for 
that place could not form the boundary of Damascus and 
Hamath. ‘The situation of the “central Hazer” has also not 
yet been determined. Hauran, on the boundary of which it 
stood, is used here in a more comprehensive sense than ’Avpa- 
virts in Josephus and other Greek authors, and includes the 
later Auranitis, together with Gaulanitis (Golan) and Batanaea 
(Bashan), and probably also Jturaea, as only Damascus and 
Gilead are named in ver. 18 in addition to Hauran, on the 
east side of the Jordan; so that the whole tract of land between 
the territory of Damascus and the country of Gilead is em- 


rue 


braced by the name Hauran. 119, Arab. V\))>, is derived 


from the number of caves (ain, WN) in that district, to which 
Wetzstein (Reiseber. p. 92) indeed raises the objection that with 
the exception of the eastern and south-eastern Hauran, where 
no doubt most of the volcanic hills have been perforated by 
troglodytes, the dwellings in caves are by no means common in 
that region. But the name may have originated in this eastern 
district, and possibly have included even that portion of Gilead 
which was sitnated to the north of the Jabbok, namely, Erbed 
and Suét, the true cave-country. For further remarks con- 
cerning these districts, see the comm, on Deut. iii. 4 and 10. 
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The statement in ver. 17a, “the boundary from the sea shall 
be Hazar-Enon, the boundary of Damascus,” cannot have any 
other meaning than that the northern boundary, which started 
from the Mediterranean Sea, stretched as far as Hazar-Enon, 
the frontier city of Damascus, or that Hazer-Enon formed the 
terminal point on the east, toward the boundary of Damascus, 
for the northern boundary proceeding from the sea. {iY 73 
or }2*'Y WO (Num. xxxiv. 9), ie. spring-court, we have endea- 
voured to identify in the comm. on Num. xxxiv. 3 with the 
spring Lebweh, which lies in the Bekda at the watershed between 
the Orontes and the Leontes; and the designation “ the 
boundary of Damascus” suits the situation very well. Ver. 170 : 
has been aptly explained by Hitzig thus, in accordance with the 
literal meaning of the words, “and as for the north north- 
wards, Hamath is the boundary,” which he further elucidates by 
observing that 3i¥ is intended as a supplementary note to the 
boundary line from west to east, which is indicated just before. 
P¥ NXB NN) is a concluding formula: “ this, the north side.” 
But 48) (here and vers. 18 and 19) is not to be altered into 
ont, after ver. 20 and the Syriac version, as Hitzig supposes, 
but to be explained, as ver. 18 clearly shows, on the supposition 
that Ezekiel had 710", “ ye shall measure,” floating before his 
mind, to which 'D Nx), “and that the northern boundary,” would 
form a correct logical sequel.—The eastern boundary is defined 
in ver. 18 in the same manner as in Num. xxxiv. 10-12, except 
that in the latter it is more minutely described above the Lake of 
Gennesaret by the mention of several localities, whereas Ezekiel 
only names the Jordan as the boundary.—O"7? NN8, with sup- 
plementary remarks, is not to be taken as the predicate to the 
subject [1, as Hitzig has correctly observed; for the meaning 
of 785 does not allow of this. The explanation is rather this: as 
for the east side, between Hauran, etc. and the land of Israel, is 
the Jordan. Hauran, Damascus, and Gilead lie on the east side 
of the Jordan, the land of Israel on the west side. The striking 
circumstance that Ezekiel commences with Hauran, which lay in 
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the middle between Damascus and Gilead,—Hauran, Damascus, 
and Gilead, instead of Damascus, Hanran, and Gilead,—may 
probably be explained from the fact that the Jordan, which he 
names as the boundary, for the sake of brevity, did not extend 
so far upwards as to the territory of Damascus, but simply 
formed the boundary of the land of Israel between Hauran and 
Gilead. Pano points back to the northern boundary already 
mentioned. From this boundary, the eastern terminal point of 
which was Hazar-Enon, they are to measure to the eastern sea, 
ae. to the Dead Sea.—Ver. 19. The southern boundary toward 
the south is to proceed from Tamar to the water of strife, 
Kadesh, (and thence) along the brook to the great (z.e. Medi- 
terranean) sea. Tamar, a different place from Hazazon- 
Tamar, called Engedi in ver. 10 (cf. 2 Chron. xx. 2), is sup- 
posed to be the Thamara (Oapapa),) which was a day’s 
journey on the road from Hebron to Aelam (Aelath, Dent. ii. 8; 
1 Kings ix. 26), according to Eusebius in the Onomast. ed. Lars. 
p- 68, and had a Roman garrison; and Robinson (Pal. III. 
pp. 178 and 186 sqq.) accordingly conjectures that it is to be 
found in the ruius of Kurnub, which lie six hours’ journey to 
the south of Milh, toward the pass of es-Suféh. But this con- 
jecture is bound up with various assumptions of a very ques- 
tionable character, and the situation of Kurnub hardly suits the 
Tamar of our passage, which should be sought, not to the west 
of the southern point of the Dead Sea, but, according to the 
southern boundary of Canaan as drawn in Num. xxxiv. 3-5, 
to the south of the Dead Sea. ‘The waters of strife of 
Kadesh (Num. xx. 1-13), in the desert of Zin, were near 

1 The statement runs thus: adyeras 0 rig Oapapd xipen Sicotaoe Malus 
nvdpas icv, dwicvtay dxd XeBody eis Aladw, Hris viv Qpovpidy dots Trav 
otpatiorav. In Jerome: est et aliud castellum, unius diei itinere a Mampsis 
oppido scparatum, pergentibus Ailiam de Chebron, ubi nune romanum prae- 
sidium positum est. But on account of the Mais (Mampsis), which is 
evidently a corruption, the passage is obscure. Robinson’s conjecture 
concerning Thamara is founded upon the assumption that the reading 


should be Mzasg, and that this is the Malatha mentioned by later writers 
as the station of a Roman cohort. ‘ 
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Cadesh-Barnea, which was in the neighbourhood of the spring 
tin Kades, discovered by Rowland to the south of Bir-Seba 
nd Khalasa by the fore-courts of Jebel Helal, ie. at the 
orth-west corner of the mountain land of the Azazimeh (see the 
omm. on Num. x. 12, xii. 16, and xx. 16). Instead of nian 
re have the singular NI in ch. xlviii. 28, as in Num. 
xxvii. 14 and Dent. xxxii. 51. nbn is to be pointed ndna, from 
nm with nm loc.; and the reference is to the brook of Egypt; the 
reat wady el-Arish (‘Pivoxopotpa), along which the sonthern 
soundary of Canaan ran from Kadesh to the Mediterranean 
Jea (see the comm. on ch. xxxiv. 5).—Ver. 20. The Mediter- 
anean Sea formed the western boundary. bean, i.e. from the 
outhern boundary mentioned in ver. 19 till opposite (M2) "y) 
othe coming to Hamath, ze. till opposite to the point at which 
ine enters the territory of Hamath (Hitzig), i.e. the spot men- 
ioned in ver. 20 (? 17) as the commencement of the northern 
voundary in the neighbourhood of the promontory of esh- 
Shitkah, between Byblus (Gebal) and Tripolis.—Ver. 21. This 
and they are to divide among them according to their tribes. 
With this remark, which points back to ver. 18, the definition of 
the boundaries is brought to a close. There is simply added in 
vers. 22 and 23 a further regulation concerning the foreigners 
iving in Israel. The law of Moses had already repeatedly 
irged upon the Israelites affectionate treatment of them, and 
n Lev. xix. 34 the command is given to treat them like natives 
n this respect, and to love them. But the full right of citizen- 
hip was not thereby conceded to them, so that they could also 
icquire property in land. The land was given to the Israelites 
lone for an hereditary possession. Foreigners could only be 
neorporated into the congregation of Israel under the limita- 
ions laid down in Deut. xxiii. 2-9, by the reception of circum- 
‘ision, But in the future distribution of the land, on the 
‘ontrary, the 03 were to receive hereditary property like 
1ative-born Israelites; and in this respect no difference was to 
xist between the members of the people of God born of 
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Abraham’s seed and those born of the heathen. At the same 
time, this right was not to be conferred upon every foreigner 
who might be only temporarily living in Israel, but to those 
alone who should beget sons in the midst of Israel, ze. settle 
permanently in the holy land. The Kal BY is not to be altered 
into the Hiphil SA, as Hitzig proposes, but is used in the 
sense of receiving by lot, derived from the Hiphil signification, 
“ to apportion by lot.” 


Chap. xlvili, 1-29. Division oF CANAAN AMONG THE 
TRIBES, AND BouUNDARY OF THE TERUMAH.—The division of 
the land, like the definition of the boundaries (ch. xlvii. 15), 
commences in the north, and enumerates the tribes in the order 
in which they were to receive tlieir inheritances from north to 
south: first, seven tribes from the northern boundary to the 
centre of the land (vers. 1-7), where the heave for the sanctuary, 
with the land of the priests and Levites and the city domain, 
together with the prince’s land on the two sides, was to be set 
apart (vers. 8-22; and secondly, the other five tribes from 
this to the southern boundary (vers. 23-29). Compare the 
map on Plate IV. 

Ver. 1. And these are the names of the tribes: from the 
north end by the side of the way to Chetlon toward Hamath (and) 
Hazar-Enon the boundary of Damascus—toward the north by 
the side of Hamath there shall east side, west side belong to him: 
Dan one (tribe-lot). Ver. 2. And on the boundary of Dan from 
the east side to the west side: Asher one. Ver. 3. And on the 
boundary of Asher from the east side to the west side: Naph- 
tali one. Ver. 4. And on the boundary of Naphtali from the 
east side to the west side: Manasseh one. Ver. 5. And on the 
boundary of Manasseh from the east side to the west side: 
Ephraim one. Ver. 6. And on the boundary of Ephraim from 
the east side to the west side: Reuben one. Ver. 7. And on the 
boundary of Reuben from the east side to the west side: Judah one. 
Ver. 8. And on the boundary of Judah from the east side to the 
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west side shall be the heave, which ye shall lift (heave) off, five and 
twenty thousand (rods) in breadth, and the length like every tribe 
portion from the east side to the west side ; and the sanctuary shall 
be in the midst of it. Ver. 9. The heave which ye shall lift 
(heave) for Jehovah shall be jive and twenty thousand in length 
and ten thousand in breadth. Ver. 10. And to these shall the 
holy heave belong, to the priests, toward the north, five and twenty 
thousand ; toward the west, breadth ten thousand ; toward the 
east, breadth ten thousand; and toward the south, length jive 
and twenty thousand ; and the sanctuary of Jehovah shall be in 
the middle of it. Ver. 11. To the priests, whoever ts sanctified 
of the sons of Zadok, who have kept my charge, who have not 
strayed with the straying of the sons of Israel, as the Levites have 
strayed, Ver. 12. To them shall a portion lifted off belong from 
the heave of the land; a most holy beside the territory of the 
Levites. Ver.13. And the Levites (shall receive) parallel with 
the territory of the priests five and twenty thousand in length, and 
in breadth ten thousand ; the whole length five and twenty thousand, 
and (the whole) breadth ten thousand. Ver. 14. And they shall 
not sell or exchange any of tt, nor shall the first-fruit of the land 
pass to others ; for tt is holy to Jehovah. Ver. 15. And the five 
thousand which remain in the breadth along the five and twenty 
thousand are common land for the city for dwellings and for open 
space; and the city shall be in the centre of it. Ver. 16. And 
these are tts measures: the north side four thousand five hundred, 
the south side four thousand five hundred, the east side four 
thousand five hundred, and the west side four thousand five 
hundred. Ver.17. And the open space of the city shall be toward 
the north two hundred and fifty, toward the south two hundred 
and fifty, toward the east two hundred and fifty, and toward the 
west two hundred and fifty. Ver. 18. And the remainder in 
length parallel with the holy heave, ten thousand toward the east 
and ten thousand toward the west, this shall be beside the holy 
heave, and its produce shall serve the workmen of the city for food. 
Ver. 19. And as for the workmen of the city, they shall cultivate 
EZEK. It. 2A 
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it from all the tribes. Ver. 20. The whole of the heave is five 
and twenty thousand by five and twenty thousand; a fourth of 
the holy heave shall ye take for the possession of the city. Ver. 21. 
And the remainder shall belong to the prince on this side and on 
that side of the holy heave and of the city possession ; along the 
five and twenty thousand of the heave to the eastern boundary, and 
toward the west along the jive and twenty thousand to the western 
boundary parallel with the tribe portions, it shall belong to the 
prince ; and the holy heave and the sanctuary of the house shall 
be in the midst. Ver. 22. Thus from the possession of the Levites 
(as) from the possession of the city shall that which les in the 
midst of what belongs to the prince between the territory of Judah 
and the territory of Benjamin belong to the prince. Ver. 23. 
And the rest of the tribes are from the east side to the west side: 
Benjamin one. Ver. 24, And on the boundary of Benjamin 
from the east side to the west side: Simeon one. Ver. 25. And 
on the boundary of Simeon from the east side to the west side: 
Issachar one. Ver. 26. And on the boundary of Issachar from 
the east side to the west side: Zebulon one. Ver. 27. And on the 
boundary of Zebulon from the east side to the west side: Gad one. 
Ver. 28. And on the boundary of Gad on the south side toward 
the south, the boundary shall be from Tamar to the water of 
strife from Kadesh along the brook to the great sea. Ver. 29. 
This is the land which ye shall divide by lot for inheritance to the 
tribes of Israel; these are their portions, is the saying of the 
Lord Jehovah. 

The new division of.the land differs from the former one 
effected in the time of Joshua, in the first place, in the fact 
that all the tribe-portions were to extend uniformly across the 
entire breadth of the land from the eastern boundary to the 
Mediterranean Sea on the west, so that they were to form 
parallel tracts of country; whereas in the distribution made in 
the time of Joshua, several of the tribe-territories covered only 
half the breadth of the land. For example, Dan received his 
inheritance on the west of Benjamin; and the territories of 
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half Manasseh and Asher ran up from the northern boundary 
of Ephraim to the northern boundary of Canaan; while 
Issachar, Naphtali, and Zebulon received their portions on the 
east of these ; and lastly, Simeon received his possession within 
the boundaries of the tribe of Judah. And secondly, it also 
differs from the former, in the fact that not only are all the 
twelve tribes located in Canaan proper, between the Jordan 
and the Mediterranean Sea ; whereas previously two tribes and 
a half had received from Moses, at their own request, the con- 
quered land of Bashan and Gilead on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, so that the land of Canaan could be divided among the 
remaining nine tribes and a half. But besides this, the central 
tract of land, about the fifth part of the whole, was separated 
for the holy heave, the city domain, and the prince’s land, so 
that only the northern and southern portions, about four-fifths 
of the whole, remained for distribution among the twelve tribes, 
seven tribes receiving their hereditary portions to the north of 
the heave and five to the south, because the heave was so 
selected that the city with its territory lay near the ancient 
Jerusalem.—In vers. 1-7 the seven tribes which were to dwell 
on the north of the heave are enumerated. The principal 
points of the northern boundary, viz. the way to Chetlon and 
Hazar-Enon, the boundary of Damascus, are repeated in ver. 1 
from ch. xlvii. 15, 17, as the starting and terminal points of 
the northern boundary running from west to east. The words 
non WON fix the northern boundary more precisely in relation 
to the adjoining territory; and in > b ¥0) the enumeration of 
the tribe-lots begins with that of the tribe of Dan, which was to 
receive its territory against the northern boundary. 4 refers 
to the name {3 which follows, and which Ezekiel already had 
in his mind, 09 O07) M88 is constructed asyndetds ; and NNB 
is to be repeated in thought before 0°: the east side (and) the 
west (side) are to belong to it, de. the tract of land toward its 
west and its east side. The words which follow, 198 1, are 
attached in an anacoluthistic manner: “Dan (is to receive) 
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one portion,” for “ one shall belong to Dan.” To 708 we are 
to supply in thought the substantive 2an, tribe-lot, according to 
ch. xlvii. 13. “The assumption that one tribe was to receive as 
much as another (vid. ch. xlvii. 14), leads to the conclusion 
that each tribe-lot was to be taken as a monas” (Kliefoth). 
In this way the names in vers. 2—7, with the constantly re- 
peated IM, must also be taken. The same form of description 
is repeated in vers. 23-28 in the case of the five tribes placed 
to the south of the heave.—In the order of the several tribe- 
territories it is impossible to discover any universal principle of 
arrangement. All that is clear is, that in the case of Dan, 
Asher, Naphtali, Manasseh, and Ephraim, regard is had to the 
former position of these tribe-territories as far as the altered 
circumstances allowed. In the time of the Judges a portion of 
the Danites had migrated to the north, conquered the city of 
Laish, and given it the name of Dan, so that from that time 
forward Dan is generally named as tle northern boundary of 
the land (e.g. as early as 2 Sam. iii. 10, and in other passages). 
Accordingly Dan receives the tract of land along the northern 
boundary. Asher and Naphtali, which formerly occupied the 
most northerly portions of the land, follow next. Then comes 
Manasseh, as half Manasseh had formerly dwelt on the east of 
Naphtali; and Ephraim joins Manasseh, as it formerly joined 
the western half Manasseh. The reason for placing Renben 
between Ephraim and Judah appears to be, that Reuben was the 
first-born of Jacob’s sons. The position of the éerumah between 
Judah and Benjainin is probably connected with the circum- 
stance that Jerusalem formerly stood on the boundary of these 
two tribes, and so also in the future was to skirt Benjamin with 
its territory. The other tribes had then to be located on the 
south of Benjamin ; Simeon, whose territory formerly lay to 
the south; Issachar and Zebulon, for which no room was left 
in the north; and Gad, which had to be bronght over from 
Gilead to Canaan. 

Tn vers. 8-22, the terwnah, which has already been described 
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in ch. xlv. 1-7 for a different purpose, is more precisely 
defined : first of all, in ver. 8, according to its whole extent— 
viz. twenty-five thousand rods in breadth (from north to south), 
and the length the same as any one (= every one) of the tribe- 
lots, 7.2. reaching from the Jordan to the Mediterranean Sea 
(cf. ch. xlv. 7). In the centre of this separated territory the 
sanctuary (the temple) was to stand. 1713, the suffix of which 
refers ad sensum to pon instead of MON, has not the indefinite 
meaning “therein,” but signifies “in the centre;” for the 
priests’ portion, in the middle of which the temple was to stand, 
occupied the central position between the portion of the Levites 
and the city possession, as is evident from ver. 22. The 
circumstance that here, as in ch. xlv. 1 sqq., in the division of 
the terumah, the priests’ portion is mentioned first, then the 
portion of the Levites, and after this the city possession, proves 
nothing so far as the local order in which these three portions 
followed one another is concerned; but the enumeration is 
regulated by their spiritual significance, so that first of all the 
most holy land for the temple and priests is defined, then the 
holy portion of the Levites, and lastly, the common land for the 
_ city. The command, that the sanctuary is to occupy the centre 
of the whole ¢terumah, leads to a more minute description in the 
first place (vers. 9-12) of the priests’ portion, in which the 
sanctuary was situated, than of the heave to be lifted off for 
Jehovah. In ver. 10, MPN?, which stands at the head, is ex- 
plained by pune which follows. The extent of this holy 
terumah on all four sides is then given; and lastly, the com- 
mand is repeated, that the sanctuary of Jehovah is to be in 
the centre of it. In ver. 11, %1P90 is rendered in the plural by 
the LXX., Chald. and Syr., and is taken in a distributive 
sense by Kimchi and others: to the priests whoever is sancti- 
fied of the sons of Zadok. This is required by the position of 
the participle between 5°22? and pity 239 (compare 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 18, and for the singular of the participle after a previous 
plural, Ps. viii. 9). The other rendering, “ for the priests is it 
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sanctified, those of the sons of Zadok,” is at variance not only 
with the position of the words, but also with the fact, namely, 
that the assignment to the priests of a heave set apart for 
Jehovah is never designated as YP, and from the nature of the 
case could not be so designated. The apodosis to ver. lla 
follows in ver. 12, where nem is resumed in pnd, MONA is 
an adjective formation derived from 700M, with the significa- 
tion of an abstract: that which is lifted (the lifting) from the 
heave, as it were “a terumah in the second potency” (for these 
formations, see Ewald, §§ 164 and 165). This terumiyah is 
called most holy, in contrast with the Levites’ portion of the 
terumah, which was WIP (ver. 14). The priests’ portion is to 
he beside the territory of the Levites, whether on the southern 
or northern side cannot be gathered from these words any 
more than from the definition in ver. 13: “and the Levites 
beside (parallel with) the territory of the priests.” Both 
statements simply affirm that the portions of the priests and 
Levites were to lie side by side, and not to be separated by the 
town possession.—Vers. 13 and 14 treat of the Levites’ portion : 
ver. 13, of its situation and extent; ver. 14, of its law of 
tenure. The seemingly tautological repetition of the measure- 
ment of the length and breadth, as “all the length and the 
breadth,” is occasioned by the fact “that Ezekiel intends to 
express himself more briefly here, and not, as in ver. 10, to 
take all the four points of the compass singly; in ‘all the 
length’ he embraces the two long sides of the oblong, and in 
‘(all) the breadth’ the two broad sides, and affirms that ¢all 
the length,’ ie. of both the north and south sides, is to be 
twenty-five thousand rods, and ‘all the breadth,’ ie. of both 
the east and west sides, is to be ten thousand rods” (Kliefoth). 
Hitzig has missed the sense, and therefore proposes to alter the 
text. With regard to the possession of the Levites, the in- 
structions given in Lev. xxv. 34 for the field of the Levites’ 
cities—namely, that none of it was to be sold—are extended 
to the whole of the territory of the Levites: no part of it is 
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to be alienated by sale or barter. And the character of the 
possession is assigned as the reason: the first-fruit of the Jand, 
ie. the land lifted off (separated) as first-fruit, is not to pass 
into the possession of others, because as such it is holy to the 
Lord. The Chetid way is the correct reading: to pass over, 
sc. to others, to non-Levites. 

Vers. 15-18 treat of the city possession. As the terumah 
was twenty-five thousand rods in breadth (ver. 8), after 
measuring off ten thousand rods in breadth for the priests and 
ten thousand rods in breadth for the Levites from the. entire 
breadth, there still remain five thousand rods PE) OY, in front of, 
ie. along, the long side, which was twenty-five thousand rods. 
This remnant was to be 5h, i.e. common (not holy) land for 
the city (Jerusalem). avind, for dwelling-places, i.e. for build- 
ing dwelling-houses upon; and wand, for open space, the 
precinct around the city. The city was to stand in the centre 
of this oblong. Ver. 16 gives the size of the city: on each 
of the four sides, four thousand five hundred rods (the vion, 
designated by the Masoretes as 1p -x5) 2°n>, has crept into the 
text through a copyist’s error); and ver. 17, the extent of the 
open space surrounding it: on each side two hundred and fifty 
rods. This gives for the city, together with the open space, a 
‘square of five thousand rods on every side; so that the city’ 
with its precinct filled the entire breadth of the space left for 
it, and there only remained on the east and west an open space 

of ten thousand rods in length and five thousand rods in 
breadth along the holy terumah. This is noticed in ver. 18; 
its produce was to serve for bread, i.e. for maintenance, for the 
labourers of the city (the masculine suffix in Th83h refers 
grammatically to 7ni37). By vyn “ay Hitzig would under- 
stand the inhabitants of the city, because one cultivates a piece 
of land even by dwelling on it. But this use of 72¥ cannot 
be established. Nor are "Y7 “2p the workmen employed in 
building the city, as Gesenius, Havernick, and others suppose ; 
for the city was not perpetually being built, so that there 
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should be any necessity for setting apart a particular piece of 
land for the builders; but they are the working men of the 
city, the labouring class living in the city. They are not to be 
without possession in the future Jerusalem, but are to receive 
a possession in land for their maintenance. We are told in 
ver. 19 who these workmen are. Here 7297 is used collectively: 
as for the labouring class of the city, people out of all the tribes 
of Israel shall work upon the land belonging to the city. The 
suffix in 373)" points back to 1ni3. The transitive explana- 
tion, to employ a person in work, has nothing in the langnage 
to confirm it. The fact itself is in harmony with the statement 
in ch. xlv. 6, that the city was to belong to all Israel. Lastly, 
in ver. 20 the dimensions of the whole ¢erumah, and the 
relation of the city possession to the holy ¢erumah, are given. 
mannn-b2 is the whole heave, so far as it has hitherto been 
described, embracing the property of the priests, of the Levites, 
and of the city. In this extent it is twenty-five thousand rods 
long and the same broad. If, however, we add the property 
of the prince, which is not treated of till vers. 21-23, it is con- 
siderably longer, and reaches, as has been stated in ver. 8, to 
the boundaries of the land both on the east and west, the 
Jordan and the Mediterranean Sea, as the several tribe- 
territories do. But if we omit the prince’s land, the space 
set apart for the city possession occupied the fourth part of the 
holy ¢erumah, i.e. of the portion of the priests and Levites. 
This is the meaning of the second half of ver. 20, which 
literally reads thus: “to a fourth shall ye lift off the holy 
terumah for the city possession.” This is not to be under- 
stood as meaning that a fourth was to be taken from the holy 
terumah for the city possession; for that would yield an in- 
correct proportion, as the twenty thousand rods in breadth 
would be reduced to fifteen thousand rods by the subtraction: 
of the fourth part, which would be opposed to vers. 9 and 15. 
The meaning is rather the following: from the whole ¢erumah 
the fourth part of the area of the holy ¢erumah is to be taken 
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off for the city possession, i.e. five thousand rods for twenty 
thousand. According to ver. 15, this was the size of the 
domain set apart for the city. 

In vers. 21-23 the situation and extent of the prince’s pos- 
session are described. For ver. 21, vid. ch. xlv. 7. nia, the 
rest of the ¢erumah, as it has been defined in ver. 8, reaching 
in length from the Jordan to the Mediterranean. As the 
holy ¢erumah and the city possession were only twenty-five 
thousand rods in length, and did not reach to the Jordan on 
the east, or to the sea on the west, there still.remained an area 
on either side whose length or extent toward the east and west 
is not given in rods, but may be calculated from the proportion 
which the intervening terumah bore to the length of the land 
(from east to west). "BON and *aB-bY, in front of, or along, 
the front of the twenty-five thousand rods, refer to the eastern 
and western boundaries of the terwmah, which was twenty-five 
thousand rods in length. In ver. 210 the statement is repeated, 
that the holy terumah and the sanctuary were to lie in the 
centre of it, i.e. between the portions of land appointed for the 
prince on either side; and lastly, in ver. 22 it is still further 
stated, with regard to the prince’s land on both sides of the 
terumah, that it was to lie between the adjoining tribe-territories 
of Judah (to the north) and Benjamin (to the south), so that 
it was to be bounded by these two. But this is expressed in a 
heavy and therefore obscure manner. The words We Jina 
mn w'b20, “in the centre of that which belongs to the prince,” 
belong to YyT . . . MINN, and form together with the latter 
the subject, which is written absolutely; so that } is not used 
in a partitive, but in a local sense (from), and the whole is to be 
rendered thus: And as for that which lies on the side of the 
possession of the Levites, and of the possession of the city in 
the centre of what belongs to the prince, (that which lies) 
between the territory of Judah and the territory of Benjamin 
shall belong to the prince. Hitzig’s explanation—what remains 
between Judah and Benjamin, from the city territory to the 
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priests’ domain, both inclusive, shall belong to the prince—is 
arbitrary, and perverts the sense. The periphrastic designation 
of the terumah bounded off between the prince’s ]and by the 
two portions named together without a copula, viz. “ possession 
of the Levites and possession of the city,” is worthy of notice. 
This periphrasis of the whole by two portions, shows that the 
portions named formed the boundaries of the whole, that the 
third portion, which is not mentioned, was enclosed within the 
two, so that the priests’ portion with the sanctuary lay between 
them.—In vers. 23-27 the rest of the tribes located to thie 
south of the ferumah are mentioned in order; and in vers. 28 
and 29 the account of the division of the land is brought to a 
close with a repetition of the statement as to the southern 
boundary (cf. ch. xlvii. 19), and a comprehensive concluding 
formula. 

If now we attempt, in order to form a clear idea of the 
relation in which this prophetic division of the land stands to 
the actual size of Canaan according to the boundaries described 
in ch. xlvii. 15 sqq., to determine the length and breadth of the 
terumah given here by their geographical dimensions, twenty- 
five thousand rods, according to the metrological calculations of 
Boeckh and Bertheau, would be 10:70 geographical miles, or, 
according to the estimate of the Hebrew cubit by Thenius, 
only 9°75 geographical miles." The extent of Canaan from 
Beersheba, or Kadesh, up to a line running across from Ras 
esh-Shukah to the spring El Lebweh, is 34 degrees, i.e. fifty 
geographical miles, ten of which are occupied by the ¢erumah, 
and forty remain for the twelve tribe-territories, so that each 


1 According to Boeckh, one sacred cubit was equal to 2343 Paris lines 
= §28°62 millimétres; according to Thenius = 2143 P. 1, = 481:62 
millim. Now as one geographical mile, the 5400th part of the circum- 
ference of the globe, which is 40,000,000 metres, is equivalent to 7407'398 
metres = 22,803°290 old Paris feet, the geographical mile according to 
Boeckh is 14,0125 cubits = 2335} rods (sacred measure) ; according to 
Thenius, 15,3803 cubits = 25634 rods (s. m.), from which the numbers 
given in the text may easily be calculated, 
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tribe-lot would be 33 geographical miles in breadth. If, now, 
we reckon three geographical miles as the breadth of each of 
the five tribe-lots to the south of the ¢erumah, and as the land 
becomes broader toward the south a breadth of 34 geogra- 
phical miles for the seven tribe-lots to the north, the terumah 
set apart in the centre of the land would extend from the site 
of Jerusalem to Dothan or Jenin. If, however, we take into 
consideration the breadth of the land from east to west in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, or where the Jordan enters the 
Dead Sea, Canaan is eleven geographical miles in breadth, 
whereas at Jenin it is hardly ten geographical miles broad. 
If, therefore, the length of the terumah (from east to west) 
was fully ten geographical miles, there would only remain a 
piece of land of half a mile in breadth on the east and west at 
the southern boundary, and nothing at all at the northern, for 
prince’s land. We have therefore given to the terumah upon 
the map (Plate IV.) the length and breadth of eight geo- 
graphical miles, which leaves a tract of two miles on the 
average for the prince’s land, so that it would occupy a fifth 
of the area of the holy ¢erumah, whereas the city possession 
covered a fourth. No doubt the breadth of the ¢erumah from 
south to north is also diminished thereby, so that it cannot 
have reached quite down to Jerusalem or quite up to Jenin.— 
If, now, we consider that the distances of places, and therefore 
also the measurements of a land in length and breadth, are 
greater in reality than those given upon the map, on account 
partly of the mountains and valleys and partly of the windings 
of the roads, and, still further, that our calculations of the 
Hebrew cubit are not quite certain, and that even the smaller 
estimates of Thenius are possibly still too high, the measure- 
ments of the terumah given by Ezekiel correspond as exactly to 
the actual size of the land of Canaan as could be expected 
with a knowledge of its extent obtained not by trigonometrical 
measurement, but from a simple calculation of the length of 
the roads——But this furnishes a confirmation by no means 
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slight of our assumption, that the lengths and breadths indi- 
cated here are measured by rods and not by cubits. Reckoned 
by cubits, the terumah would be only a mile and a half or a 
mile and two-thirds in length and breadth, and the city pos- 
session would be only a third of a mile broad; whereas the 
prince’s land would be more than six times as large as the 
whole of the terumah,—i.e. of the territory of the Levites, the 
priests, and the city,—thirteen times as large as the priests’ 
land, and from thirty to thirty-two times as large as the city 
possession = proportions the improbability of which is at once 
apparent. 


Vers. 30-35. Size, GarEs, anD Name oF THE City.—To 
complete the whole picture of the future land of Israel, what 
has been stated in vers. 15 and 16 concerning the size of the 
holy city is still further expanded here.—Ver. 30. And these 
are the outgoings of the city from the north side, four thousand 
and five hundred (rods) measurement. Ver. 31. And the gates 
of the city according to the names of the tribes of Israel: three 
gates toward the north; the gate of Reuben one, the gate of 
Judah one, the gate of Levi one. Ver. 382. And on the east side 
four thousand five hundred (rods): and three gates ; namely, the 
gate of Joseph one, the gate of Benjamin one, the gate of Dan 
one. Ver. 33. And to the south side, four thousand five hundred 
measurement: and three gates; the gate of Simeon one, the 
gate of Issachar one, the gate of Zebulon one. Ver. 34. To 
the west side, four thousand five hundred — their gates three ; 
the gate of Gad one, the gate of Asher one, the gate of Naphtali 
one. Ver. 35. Round about, eighteen thousand (rods); and 
the name of the city: from henceforth Jehovah there. — The 
situation of the city of God within the terwmah and its 
external dimensions have already been generally indicated in 
vers. 15, 16. Here the measurement of the several sides is 
specified with a notice of their gates, and this is preceded by 
the heading, “the outlets of the city.” nkyin, the outgoings 
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(not extensions, for the word never has this meaning) are the 
furthest extremities in which a city or a tract of land termi- 
nates; not outlets or gates, which are expressly distinguished 
from them, bnt outgoing sides; hence the definition of the 
extent or length of the several sides is appended immediately 
afterwards. The enumeration commences, as above in the case 
of the land, with the north side. LEzach side has three gates, so 
that the whole city has twelve, which bear the names of the 
twelve tribes, like the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem in Rev. 
xxi. 12, because it will be the city of the true people of God. 
Levi is included here, and consequently Ephraim and Manasseh 
are united in the one tribe of Joseph. The three sons of Leah 
commence the series with the northern gates. They also stand 
first in the blessing of Moses in Deut. xxxiii. 6-8: the first- 
born in age, the first-born by virtue of the patriarchal blessing, 
and the one chosen by Jehovah for His own service in the 
place of the first-born. Then follow, for the eastern gates, the 
two sons of Rachel, according to their age (thus deviating from 
Deut. xxxiii. 12 and.13), and, along with them, the elder son 
of Rachel’s maid; for the southern gates, the three other sons 
of Leah ; and lastly, for the western gates, the three other sons 
of the maids. Being thus indicated by the names of its gates 
as the city of all Israel, the city itself receives a name, which 
exalts it into the city of Géd (Jehovah). But different 
explanations have been given of the words in ver. 35 which 
refer.to this name. The allusion in 5/9 and the meaning of 
mw are both disputed-points.. It is trne that the latter literally 
means’ “thither ;” but Ezekiel also uses it as synonymous with 
ow, “there,” in ch. xxiii. 3 and xxxii. 29, 30, so that the asser- 
tion that 7Y never means “there” is incorrect. DD, from 
day forward, equivalent to henceforward; but not henceforth 
and for ever, though this may be implied in the context. 
Whether Bi*9 be taken in connection with the preceding words, 
“the name of the city will henceforward be,” or with those 
which follow, the name of the city will be, “henceforward 
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Jeliovah there,” makes no material difference so far as the 
thought is concerned, as the city can only bear the name from 
the time when Jehovah is 7®Y, and can only bear it so long as 
Jehovah is 7)Y¥. But so far as the question is concerned, 
whether "8¥Y signifies thither or there in this passage, Hiver- 
nick is of opinion, indeed, that the whole of Ezekiel’s vision 
does not harmonize with the meaning “ there,” inasmuch as he 
separates temple and city, so that Jehovah does not properly 
dwell in Jerusalem, but, in the strictest and highest sense, in 
His sanctuary, and turns thence to Jerusalem with the fulness 
of His grace and love. But if Jehovah does not merely direct 
His love toward the city from afar off, but, as Havernick still 
further says, turns it fully toward it, causes His good pleasure 
to rest upon it, then He also rules and is in the city with His 
love, so that it can bear the name “Jehovah thither (there).” 
In any case, the interpretation, ‘‘ Jehovah will from henceforth 
proceed thither, to restore it, to make it a holy city” (Kliefoth), 
is untenable; for the name is not given to Jerusalem when 
lying waste, but to the city already restored and fully built, 
which Ezekiel sees in the spirit. He has therefore before this 
turned His favour once more to Jerusalem, which was laid 
waste; and the name 7¥ Mim, given to the new Jerusalem, 
can only affirm that henceforward it is to be a city of Jehovah, 
i.e. that from this time forth Jehovah will be and rule in her. 
The rendering “ Jehovah thither” does not answer to this, but 
only the rendering, “Jehovah will be there.” ‘Compare Isa. 
Ix. 14, where Jerusalem is called the city of Jehovah, Zion of 
the Holy One in Israel, because the glory of Jehovah has 
risen over her as a brilliant light. 


Having now completed our exposition in detail, if we take a 
survey of the substance of the entire vision in ch. x.-xlviii., on 
comparing it with the preceding prophecies of the restoration 
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of Israel (ch. xxxiv.—xxxvii.), we obtain the following picture 
of the new constitution of the kingdom of God :—Whien the 
Lord shall gather the sons of Israel from their banishment 
among the heathen, and bring thein back te Canaan, so that 
they-shall dwell therein as a united people under the rule of 
His servant David, then shall they, on the fresh distribution of 
the land according to the full extent to which God promised it 
to the patriarchs, and indicated the boundaries thereof through 
Moses (ch. xlvii. 15-20), set apart the central portion of it as 
a heave for the sanctuary and His servants, the priests and 
Levites, as well as for the capital and its labourers, and also 
give to the prince a possession of his own on both sides of this 
heave. In the central point of the heave, which occupies a 
square space of twenty-five thousand rods in length and 
breadth, the temple is to stand upon a high mountain, and 
cover, with its courts, a space of five hundred cubits square ; 
and round about it a space of five hundred rods on every side 
is to form a boundary between the holy and the common. The 
glory of Jehovah will enter into the temple and dwell therein 
for ever; and the temple, in its whole extent, will be most 
holy (ch. xliii, 1-12). Round about this the priests receive a 
tract of land of twenty-five thousand rods in length and ten 
thousand in breadth to dwell in as a sanctuary for the sanctuary; 
and by their side, toward the north, the Levites receive an 
area of similar size for dwelling-places ; but toward the south, 
a tract of land of twenty-five thousand rods in length and five 
thousand rods in breadth is to be the property of the city; and 
in the centre of this area, the city, with its open space, is to 
cover a square of five thousand rods in length and breadth ; 
and the rest of the land on both sides is to be given to the 
labourers of the city out of all Israel for their maintenance. 
The land lying on the eastern and western sides of the heave, 
as far as the Jordan and the Mediterranean, is to be the pro- 
perty of the prince, and to remain the hereditary possession of 
his sons (ch. xlv. 1-8, xivi. 16-18, xlviii. 8-22). After the 
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separation of this heave, which, with the prince’s possession, 
covers about the fifth part of the whole extent of Canaan, the 
rest of the land on the north and south of the heave is to be 
divided into equal parts and distributed among the twelve 
tribes, so that every tribe-territory shall stretch from the Jordan 
to the Mediterranean,—seven tribes receiving their hereditary 
portions on the north of the heave and five on the south, 
whilst the foreigners having their permanent homes among 
the different tribes are to receive hereditary possessions like 
the native Israelites (ch. xlvii. 21-xlviii, 7, and slviii. 
23-29). 

Israel, thus placed once more in possession of the promised 
land, is to appear with its prince before the Lord in the temple 
at the yearly feasts, to worship and to offer sacrifices, the pro- 
vision of which is to devolve upon the prince at all festal 
seasons, for which purpose the people are to pay to him the 
sixtieth part of the corn, the hundredth part of the oil, and the 
two hundredth head from the flock every year as a heave- 
offering. The sacrificial service at the altar and in the holy 
place is to be performed by none but priests of the family of 
Zadok, who kept the charge of the Lord faithfully when the 
people wandered into idolatry. All the other descendants of 
Levi are simply to discharge the inferior duties of the temple 
service, whilst uncircumcised heathen are not to be admitted 
into the temple any more, that it may not be defiled by 
them (ch. xliii, 13-xliv. 31, xlv. 8-xlvi. 15, and 19-24). 
When Israel shall thus serve the Lord its God, and walk in 
His commandments and statutes, it will enjoy the richest 
blessing from God. A spring of living water will issue from 
the threshold of the temple house, and, swelling after a short 
course into a mighty river, will flow down to the Jordan valley, 
empty itself into the Dead Sea, and make the water of that sea 
so wholesome that it will swarm with living creatures and fishes 
of every kind; and on the banks of the river fruit-trees will 
grow with never-withering leaves, which will bear ripe fruit for 
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food every month, whilst the leaves will serve as medicine (ch. 
xlvii, 1-12). 

As to the Messianic character of the substance of this whole 
vision, Jewish and Christian commentators are generally agreed; 
and the opinion which, according to Jerome, many of the Jews 
entertained, and which has been supported by the rationalistic 
expositors (Dathe, Eichhorn, Herder, Béttcher, and others), 
after the example of Grotius,—namely, that Ezekiel describes 
the temple of Solomon destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar as a 
model for the rebuilding of it after the return of the Jews from 
the captivity,—has not found much favour, inasmuch as, apart 
from all other objections to which it is exposed, it is upset by 
the fact that not only are its supporters unable to make any- 
thing of the description of the spring which issues from the 
threshold of the temple, flows through the land, and makes the 
waters of the Dead Sea sound, but they are also unable to 
explain the separation of the temple from the city of Jeru- 
salem ; as it would never have occurred to any Jewish patriot, 
apart from divine revelation, much less to a priest like Ezekiel, 
who claims such important prerogatives for the prince of the 
family of David in relation to the temple, to remove the house 
of Jehovah from Mount Zion, the seat of the royal house of 
David, and out of the bounds and territory of the city of 
Jerusalem. But even if we lay aside this view, and the one 
related to it,—viz. that the whole vision contains nothing more 
than ideal hopes and desires of better things belonging to that 
age, with regard to the future restoration of the destroyed 
temple and kingdom, as Ewald and others represent the matter, 
—as being irreconcilable with the biblical view of prophecy, the 
commentators, who acknowledge the divine origin of prophecy 
and the Messianic character of the vision in these chapters, 
differ very widely from one another with reference to the 
question how the vision is to be interpreted ; some declaring 
themselves quite as decidedly in favour of the literal explana- 
tion of the whole picture as others in favour of the figurative 
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or symbolico-typical view, which they regard as the only correct 
and scriptural one.—The latter view gained the upper hand at 
a very early period in the Christian church, so that we find it 
adopted by Ephraem Syrus, Theodoret, and Jerome ;* and it 
prevailed so generally, that Lud. Cappellus, for example, in his 
Trisagion s.templi Hierosol. tripl. delin. (in the apparat. bibl. 
of Walton, in the first part of the London Polyglot, p. 3), says: 
“In this passage God designs to show by the prophet that He 
no more delights in that carnal and legal worship which they 
have hitherto presented to Him; but that He demands froin 
them another kind of worship very different from that, and 
more pleasing to Him (a spiritual worship, of which they have 
a type in the picture and all the rites of this temple, which 
differ greatly from those of Moses), and that He will establish 
it among them when He shall have called them to Himself 
through the Messiah. And that this spiritual worship is set 
before them in shadows and figures, there is not a Christian 
who denies; nor any Jew, unless prejudiced and very obdurate, 


1 Ephraem Syrus, on ch. xli., not only interprets the windows of the 
temple and even the measuring rod allegorically, but says expressly: ‘“‘1t 
is evident that the rest of the things shown to the prophet in the building 
of the new temple pertain to the church of Christ, so that we must hold 
that the priests of that house were types of the apostles, and the calves 
slain therein prefigured the sacrifice of Christ.”—Theod. indeed restricts, 
himself throughout to a brief paraphrase of the words, without explaining 
every particular in a spiritual manner; but he nevertheless says expressly 
(at ch. xliii.) that we must ascend from the type to the truth, as God will 
not dwell for ever in the type; and therefore he repeatedly opposes the 
Judaeo-literal interpretation of Apollinaris, although he himself appears to 
take ch. xlviii. as simply referring to the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonian exile, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple in the 
time of Zerubbabel.—This explanation is expressly opposed by Jerome, as 
the opinion of ignorant Jews; and he observes, on the other hand, that 
this temple which is now described, with the order of the priesthood and 
division of the land and its fertility, is much superior to that which 
Solomon built; whereas the one which was built under Zerubbabel was 
so small, and so unworthy of comparison with the earlier one, that they 
who had seen the first temple, and now looked on this, wept,” etc. Under 
the type of the restoration of the city destroyed by the Babylonians, sere 
is predicted futurae aedificationis veritas. 
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who ventures to deny, seeing that there are so many things in 
this description of Ezekiel which not even the most shameless 
Jew has dared to argue that we are to interpret according to 
the letter,” etc.—The literal interpretation remained for a long 
time peculiar to the Jews, who expect from the Messiah not 
only their own restoration to the earthly Canaan, but the re- 
building of the temple and the renewal of the Levitical worship 
in the manner described by Ezekiel, and the establishment of 
a political kingdom generally ; whereas Christians have founded 
the expectation of an earthly kingdom of glory in the form of 
the millennium, more upon the Apocalypse than upon Ezekiel’s 
prophecy. It has only been in the most recent time that 
certain scientific defenders of chiliasm have not shrunk from 
carrying out their views so far as to teach not only the restora- 
tion of the Jews to Palestine on their conversion to Christ, but, 
according to their literal explanation of our prophecy, the re- 
building of the temple in Jerusalem and the renewal of the 
Levitical worship in the millennial kingdom. Auberlen has 
only hinted at this, so that from his words quoted already, 
“when once priesthood and monarchy are revived, then, with- 
out impairing the Epistle to the Hebrews, the ceremonial and 
civil law of Moses will unfold its spiritual depths in the worship 
and in the constitution of the millennial kingdom,” we cannot 
see how far he assumes that there will be a literal fulfilment of 
Ezekiel’s prophecy. M. Baumgarten (art. “Ezekiel” in Herzog’s 
Cyclopaedia) says, more plainly, that “the restoration of all the 
outward reality, which Ezekiel saw in vision, will be not so 
much a repetition of what went before, as a glorification of the 
outward, which had perished and been condemned,” since this 
“ glorification ” will simply consist in “ extgnsions and intensi- 
fications” of the earlier precepts of the law “For,” he adds, 
in support of this opinion, “when Israel as a nation turns to 
God, how can, how should it manifest its faith and its obedi- 
ence in any other way than in the forms and ordinances which 
Jehovah gave to that people? And ‘is it not obvious (!?) that 
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the whole law, in all its sections and portions, will not receive, 
till after this conversion, that fulfilment which in all ages it has 
hitherto sought in vain? And how should temple, priesthood, 
sacrificial service, Sabbath, and new moon, in themselves be 
opposed to faith in the perfect and eternal revelation of God in 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ?” In con- 
sistency with this, Baumgarten is therefore of opinion that 
eventually even the Gentile community will enter again into 
the congregation of Israel, and find its national organization in 
the law of Israel according to the will of God.—Hofmann, on 
the contrary (Schriftbewets, II. 2, pp. 577 sqq.), finds only so 
much established with certainty in the revelation of Ezekiel, 
viz. that Israel will serve God again in its own land, and 
Jehovah will dwell in the midst of it again. He therefore 
would have the several parts interpreted in relation to the whole; 
so that what Hengstenberg calls the ideal interpretation of this 
prophecy remains. But he does not say precisely what his 
view is concerning the temple, and the Levitical rite of sacrifice 
to be performed therein. He simply infers, from the fact that 
a stream of water issuing from the temple-mountain makes thie 
Dead Sea sound and the lower Kedron-valley fruitful, that the 
land will be different from what it was before; and this altera- 
tion Volck calls a glorification of Palestine. 

In our discussion of the question concerning the restoration 
of Israel to Canaan, we have already declared ourselves as 
opposed to the literal interpretation of the prophecy, and have 
given the general grounds on which the symbolico-typical view 
appears to be demanded—namely, because the assumption of a 
restoration of the temple and the Levitical, ¢.e. bloody, sacrificial 
worship is opposed to the teaching of Christ and His apostles. 
We have now to assign further reasons for this. If, then, 
in the first place, we fix our attention upon the vision in ch. 
x].—xlviii., we cannot find any conclusive argument against the 
literal and in favour of the figurative interpretation of the 
vision in question, either in the fact that Ezekiel does not give 
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any building-plan for the temple, but simply ground arrange- 
ments and ground measurements, and does not say that a 
temple is ever to be built according to his plan, or give any 
instructions for the restoration of the Israelitish worship, or in 
the fact that the division of the land, the bounding off of the 
terumah and the arranging of the city, cannot be practically 
realized. The omission of any command to build the temple 
might be simply accounted for, from the design to let the 
prophet merely see the restoration of the destroyed temple in 
a more perfect form, and cause this to be predicted to the 
people through him, without at present giving any command 
to build, as that was only to be carried out in the remote future. 
The absence of elevations and precise directions concerning the 
construction of the several buildings might be explained from 
the fact that in these respects the building was to resemble the 
former temple. And with regard to the distribution of the 
land among the tribes, and the setting apart of the terumah, it 
cannot truly be said that “they bear on the face of them their 
purposelessness and impracticability.” The description of a 
portion of land of definite size for priests, Levites, city, and 
prince, which was to reach from the eastern boundary of 
Canaan .to the western, and to be bounded off in a straight 
line by the tribe-territories immediately adjoining, contains 
nothing impracticable, provided that we do not think of the 
boundary line as a straight line upon a chess-board. But we 
may infer from the Mosaic instructions concerning the districts, 
which were to be given to the Levites as pasture grounds for 
their cattle ronnd about the cities assigned to them to dwell in, 
that the words of the text do not warrant any such idea. They 
are described as perfect squares of a thousand cubits on every 
side (Num. xxxv. 2-5). If, then, these Mosaic instructions 
could be carried out, the same must be true of those of Ezekiel 
concerning the terumah, as its dimensions are in harmony with 
the actnal size of the land. And so also the separation of 
the city from the temple, and the square form of the city 
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with three gates on every side, cannot be regarded in general 
as either purposeless or impracticable. And, finally, in the 
statements concerning the territories to be distributed among 
the twelve tribes, viz. that they were to lie side by side, that 
they were all to stretch from the Mediterranean to the Jordan, 
and that they were to be of equal size, there is no ground for 
supposing that the land was to be cut up with the measuring 
rod into abstract oblongs of equal measurements, with an entire 
disregard of all the actnal conditions. The only thing which 
causes any surprise here is the assumption on which the regn- 
lation, that one tribe is to receive as much as another, is 
founded, namely, that all the tribes of Israel will be equal in 
the number of families they contain. This hypothesis can 
hardly be reconciled with the assumption that an actual dis- 
tribution of Palestine among the twelve tribes of Israel return- 
ing from exile is contemplated. Even the measuring of a 
space around the temple for the purpose of forming a separation 
between the holy and the commion, which space was to be five 
times as large as the extent of the temple with its courts, con- 
tains an obvions hint at a symbolical signification of the temple 
building, inasmuch as with a real temple such an object could 
have been attained by much simpler means. To this must be 
added the river issuing from the threshold of the eastern 
temple gate, with its marvellonsly increasing flow of water, and 
the supernatural force of life which it contains ; for, as we have 
already pointed out, this cannot be regarded as an earthly 
river watering the land, but can only be interpreted figuratively, 
i.@ in a symbolico-typical sense. But if the stream of water 
flowing from the temple cannot be regarded as a natural river, 
the temple also cannot be an earthly temple, and the sacrificial 
service appointed for this temple cannot be taken as divine 
service consisting in the slaying and offering of bullocks, goats, 
and calves; and as the entire description forms a uniform 
prophetic picture, the distribution of the land among the sons 
of Israel must also not be interpreted literally. 
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But as different supporters of the chiliastie view have de- 
fended the literal interpretation of the picture of the temple 
spring by the assumption of a glorification of nature, te. of a 
glorification of Palestine before the new creation of the heaven 
and the earth, and this assumption is of great importance in 
relation to the question concerning the fulfilment of this pro- 
phecy (Ezek. xl.—-xlviii.), we must examine somewhat more 
closely the arguments used in its support. 


I. Ls the glorijication-of Canaan before the last judgment taught 
in the prophecy of the Old Testament?—According to Volck 
(“Zur Eschatologie,” Dorpat. Zeitschr. vii. pp. 158 sqq.), the 
idea of such a glorification is very common throughout the Old 
Testament prophecy. “ When,” he says, “ Isaiah (ii. 2-4) sees 
the mountain of the house of Jehovah exalted above all the 
mountains, and the nations flowing to it, to walk in Jehovah’s 
ways; when he prophesies of a time in which the Lord will 
shelter Israel, now saved and holy in all its members, and fill 
its land with glory, and Canaan, under the rule of the righteous 
prince of peace, with its inhabitants once scattered over all the 
world brought back once more, will be restored to the original, 
paradisaical state of peace, whilst the world is given up to 
judgment (Isa. iv. 2-6, ix. 1-6, and 11, 12) ;—when Jeremiah 
prophesies that Jerusalem will be rebnilt, and a sprout from 
the house of David will rule well over his people, upon whose 
heart Jehovah will write His law (Jer. xxxi. 31-44, xxxiil. 15) ; 
—when Hosea (ii. 16-25) sees the house of Jacob, which has 
returned home after a period of severe affliction, as a pardoned 
people to which its God betrothes Himself again ;—when Joel 
(iv. 16-21) sees a time break forth after the judgment upon the 
army of the world of nations, in which the holy land bursts 
into miraculous fruitfulness;—when Amos (ix. 8-15) predicts 
the rebuilding of the tabernacle of David that has been over- 
thrown, and tle restoration of the Davidic kingdom ;—when, 
according to Zechariah (xiv. 8 sqq.), Jerusalem is to be the 
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centre of the world, to which the nations flow, to celebrate the 
feast of tabernacles with Israel :—it is impossible, without in- 
troducing unbounded caprice into our exposition, to resist the 
conclusion, that in all these passages, and others of a similar 
kind, a time is depicted, when, after the judgment of God upon 
the power of the world, Israel will dwell in the enjoyment of 
blissful peace within its own land, now transfigured into para- 
disaical glory, and will rule over the nations round about.” 
But that all these passages do not contain clear scriptural state- 
ments “concerning a partial glorification of the earth” during 
that kingdom of glory, is apparent from the fact that it is not 
till after writing this that Volck himself raises the question, 
“ Are there really, then, any distinct utterances of Scripture 
upon this point?” and he only cites two passages (Joel iv. 
18 sqq. and Mic. vii. 9-13) as containing an affirmative 
answer to the question, to which he also adds in a note Isa. 
xxiv. 1-23 as compared with Isa. xiii. 9 and Zech. xiv. 8-11. 
But when Joel foretells that, after the judgment of Jehovah 
upon the army of nations in the valley of Jehoshaphat, the 
mountains will trickle with new wine, the hills flow with 
milk, and all the springs of Judah stream with water, while 
Egypt will become a desolation, and Edom a barren desert, he 
announces nothing more than that which Isaiah repeats and 
still further expands in ch. xxxiv. and xxxv.; where even Hof- 
mann (Schriftbeweis, II. 2, p. 563) admits that Edom is a 
symbolical designation, applied to the world of mankind in its 
estrangement from God. Joel merely mentions Egypt as well 
as Edom as representatives of the world in its hostility to God. 
But if Egypt and Edom are types of the world in its estrange- 
ment from God or its enmity against Him, Judah is a type of 
the kingdom of God; and this passage simply teaches that 
through the judgment the might and glory of the kingdoms of 
the world at enmity against God will be laid waste and de- 
stroyed, and the glory of the kingdom of God established. 
But in nowise do they teach the glorification of Palestine and 
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the desolation of Idumaea and the country of the Nile; espe- 
cially if we bear in mind that, as we have already observed, 
the trickling and flowing of the mountains and hills with new 
wine and oil cannot possibly be understood literally. We meet 
with the very same antithesis in Mic. vii. 9-13, where the 
daughter of Zion, presented under the figure of a vineyard, is 
promised the building of her walls and the flowing into her 
of numerous peoples from Egypt, Asshur, and the ends of the 
world, and the desolation of the world is foretold. Micah does 
not say a word about a partial glorification of the earth, unless 
the building of the walls of Zion is taken allegorically, and 
changed into a glorification of Palestine. But if this is the 
case with passages selected as peculiarly clear, the rest will 
furnish still less proof of the supposed glorification of the land 
of Israel. It is true, indeed, that we also find in Isa. xxiv. 
1-23 “the antithesis between Zion, the glorified seat of Jehovah, 
and the earth laid waste by the judgment” (cf. Isa. xiii. 3), 
and in Zecli. xiv. 8 sqq. the prediction of an exaltation of Jeru- 
salem above the land lying round about; but even if a future 
glorification of the seat of God in the midst of His people, and, 
indeed, a transformation of the earthly soil of the kingdom of 
God, be foretold in these and many other passages, the chiliastic 
. idea of a glorification of Palestine before the universal jndg- 
ment and the new creation of the heaven and earth is by no 
means proved thereby, so long as there are no distinct state- 
ments of Scripture to confirm the supposition that the future 
glorification of Zion, Jerusalem, Canaan, predicted by the 
prophets, will take place before the judgment. Even Volck 
appears to have felt that the passages already quoted do not 
furnish a conclusive proof of this, since it is not till after dis- 
cussing them that he thinks it necessary to raise the question, 
“Does the Old Testament really speak of a glorification of 
Canaan in the literal sense of the word?” To reply to this 
he commences with an examination of the view of the millen- 
nium held by Auberlen, who finds nothing more in the state- 
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ments of the Old Testament than that “even nature will be 
included in the blessing of the general salvation, the soil endowed 
with inexhaustible fruitfulness, all hostility and thirst for blood 
be taken from the animal world, yea, the heavens bound to the 
earth in corresponding harmony,” so that we should be reminded 
of the times of the world before the flood, when the powers of 
nature were still greater than they are now. ‘To this the 
intimation in Isa. Ixv. 20-22 alludes, where men a hundred 
years old are called boys, etc. (der Prophet Daniel, pp. 402, 403). 
But Volck objects to the literal interpretation of such passages 
as Isa. Ixv. 20, on the ground that “the consequence of this 
assumption leads to absurdities, inasmuch as such passages as 
Isa. xi. 6, Ix. 17, 19, Ixvi. 25, would then also have to be taken 
literally, to which certainly no one would be so ready to agree” 
(see also Luthardt, die Lehre von den letzten Dingen, p. 78). 
On the other hand, he defends the canon laid down by Hof- 
mann (p. 566), “that in the prophetic description of that time 
of glory we must distinguish between the thoughts of tle 
prophecy and the means used for expressing them; the former 
we reach by generalizing what is said by way of example, and 
reducing the figurative expression to the literal one.” The 
thought lying at the foundation of these prophetic pictures is, 
in his opinion, no other than that of a blessed, blissful fellow- 
ship with God, and a state of peace embracing both the human 
and the extra-human creation. “To set forth this thought, 
the prophets seize upon the most manifold figures and colours 
which the earth offers them.” Thus in Isa. Ixv. 20-23 we 
have only a figurative description of what is said in literal 
words in Isa. xxv. 8: He swalloweth up death for ever, and 
Jehovah wipeth away the tears from every face. So also the 
figurative expressions in Isa. xi. 6-8, Ixv. 25, affirm nothing 
more “than that the ground will be delivered from the curse 
which rests upon it for the sake of man, and the extra-human 
creation will be included in‘ the state of peace enjoyed in the 
holy seat of God. But where there is no death and no evil, 
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and therefore no more sin, whiere the glory of the Lord shines 
withont change (Isa. lx. 19, 20), not only has the world before 
the flood with its still greater powers of nature returned, but 
there is the world of glorification.” We agree with this view 
in general, and simply add that this furnishes no proof of the 
glorification of Canaan before the last judgment. Before this 
can be done, it must be conclusively shown that these prophetic 
passages treat of the so-called millennial kingdom, and do not 
depict what is plainly taught in Isa. Ixv. 17 sqq. and Rev. xxi. 
"and xxii., the glory of the heavenly Jerusalem upon the new earth. 
Volck also acknowledges this, inasmuch as, after examining 
these passages, he proposes the question, “ Are there really 
clear passages in the Old Testament prophecy which warrant 
us in assuming that there will be an intermediate period between 
the judgment, through which Jehovah glorifies Himself and 
_ His people before the eyes of the world, and a last end of all 
things?” An affirmative answer to this question is said to 
be furnished by Isa. xxiv. 21 sqq., where the prophet, when 
depicting the judgment upon the earth, says: “And it will 
vome to pass in that day, that Jehovah will visit the army of 
the height on high, and the kings of the earth upon the earth ; 
and they will be gathered together as a crowd, taken in the pit, 
and shut up in the prison, and after the expiration of many 
days will they be visited. And the sun blushes, and the moon 
turns pale ; for Jehovah rules royally upon Mount Zion and in 
Jernsalem, and in the face of His elders is glory.” Here even 
Hofmann finds (pp. 566, 567) the idea clearly expressed “ of a 
time between the judgment through which Jehovah glorifies 
Himself and His people before all the world, and a last end of 
things, such as we must picture to ourselves when we read of 
a rolling up of the heaven on which all its host falls off, like 
dry leaves from the vine (Isa. xxxiv. 4), and of a day of retri- 
bution upon earth, when the earth falls to rise no more, and 
a fire devours its inhabitants, which burns for ever” (Isa. 
xxxiy. 8, 9, xxiv. 20). But if we observe that the announce- 
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ment of the judgment upon the earth closes in Isa. xxiv. 20 
with the words, “ the earth will fall, and not rise again;” and 
then vers. 21 sqq. continue as follows: “‘ And it comes to pass 
in that day, Jehovah will visit,” etc.,—it will be evident that the 
judgment upon the host of the heavens, etc., is assigned to the 
time when the earth is destroyed, so that by the Mount Zion 
and Jerusalem, where Jehovah will then reign royally in glory, 
we can only understand the heavenly Jerusalem. An inter- 
mediate time between the judgment upon the world and the 
last end of things, ze. the destruction of the heaven and the 
earth, is not tanght here. Nor is it taught in ch. Ixv. 17-19, 
where, according to Hofmann (p. 568), a glorification of Jeru- 
salem before the new creation of the heaven and the earth is 
said to be foretold; for here even Volck admits that we have 
a picture of the new world after the destruction of heaven and 
earth and after the last judgment, and concludes his discussion 
upon this point (p. 166) with the acknowledgment, “that in 
the Old Testament prophecy these two phases of the end are 
not sharply separated from each other, and especially that the 
manner of transition from the former (the glorification of 
Jehovah and His church before the world in the so-called 
thousand years’ reign) to the last end of all things, to the life 
of eternity, does not stand clearly out,” though even in the 
latter respect there is an indication to be found in Ezek. xxxviii. 
If, then, for the present we lay this indication aside, as the 
question concerning Ezek. xxxviii. can only be considered in 
connection with Rev. xx., the examination of all the passages 
quoted by the chiliasts in support of the glorification of Pales- 
tine, before the new creation of the heavens and the earth, 
yields rather the result that the two assumed phases of the end 
are generally not distinguished in the Old Testament prophecy, 
and that the utterances of the different prophets concerning the 
final issue of the war of the world-powers against the kingdom 
of God clearly contain no more than this, that Jehovah will 
destroy all the enemies of His kingdom by a judgment, over- 
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throw the kingdoms of the world, and establish His kingdom 
in glory. Isaiah alone rises to a prediction of the destruction 
of the whole world, and of the new creation of the heaven and 
the earth.—But what the Old Testament leaves still obseure in 
this respect, is supposed to be clearly revealed in the New. To 
this question, therefore, we will now proceed. 


IL. Does the New Testament teach a glorification of Palestine 
and a kingdom of glory in the earthly Jerusalem, before the last 
judgment and the destruction of the heaven and the earth ?—In 
the opinion of most of the representatives of millenarianism, 
there is no doubt whatever as to either of these. “For, ac- 
cording to Rev. xx., the overthrow of the world-power and the 
destruction of Antichrist are immediately followed by the 
establishment of the kingdom of glory of the glorified church 
of Jesus Christ for the space of a thousand years, at the 
expiration of which the war of Gog and Magog against the 
beloved city takes place, and ends in the overthrow of the 
hostile army and the creation of the new heaven and the new 
earth” (Volck, p. 167). But this assumption is by no means 
so indisputable. Even if we grant in passing, that, according 
to the millenarian view of the Apocalypse, the events depicted 
in ch. xx. are to be understood chronologically, the assumption 
that Palestine will be glorified during the millennium is not 
yet demonstrated. Auberlen, for example, who regards the 
doctrine of the thousand years’ reign as one of the primary 
articles of the Christian hope, pronounces the following sen- 
tence (pp. 454, 455) upon Hofmann’s view of the millennial 
reign, according to which the glorified church is to be thought 
of, not as in heaven, but as on earth, and, indeed, as united 
with the equally glorified Israel in the equally glorified Canaan : 
“ It appears obvious to me that the whole of the Old Testament 
prophecy is irreconcilable with this view, apart from the internal 
improbability of the thing.” And according to our discussion 
above, we regard this sentence as perfectly well founded. The 
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prophets of the Old Testament know nothing of a thousand 
years’ kingdom; and a glorification of the earthly Canaan 
before the end of the world cannot be inferred from the picture 
of the temple spring, for the simple reason that the resumption 
of this prophetic figure in Rev. xxii. 1 and 2 shows that this 
spring belongs to the heavenly Jerusalem of the new earth. 
Even in Rev. xx. we read nothing about a glorification of 
Palestine or Jerusalem. This has merely been inferred from 
the fact that, according to the literal interpretation of the 
chapter, those who rise from the dead at the second coming of 
Christ will reign with Christ in the “beloved city,” ze. Jeru- 
salen; but the question has not been taken into consideration, 
whether a warlike expedition of the heathen from the four 
corners of the unglorified world against the inhabitants of a 
glorified city, who are clothed with spiritual bodies, is possible 
and conceivable, or whether such an assumption does not rather 
“lead to absurdities.” Nor can it be shown that the doctrine 
of a glorification of Palestine before the end of the present 
world is contained in the remaining chapters of the Apocalypse 
or the other writings of the New Testament. It cannot be 
inferred from the words of the Apostle Paul in Rom. xi. 15, 
viz. that the restoration of the people of Israel, rejected for a 
time after the entrance of the pleroma of the heathen into the 
kingdom of God, will be or canse “ life from the dead ;” since 
“life from the dead” never really means the new bodily life 
of glorification beginning with the resurrection of the dead 
(Meyer), nor the glorification of the world (Volck); and this 
meaning cannot be deduced from the fact that the maney- 
yeveria (“ regeneration,” Matt. xix. 28) and the ypdévor dzo- 
katactdcews (“times of restitution,” Acts iii, 19-21) will 
follow the “ receiving” (wpoaAnyes) of Israel. 

And even for the doctrine of a kingdom of glory in the 
earthly Jerusalem before the last judgment, we have no con- 
clusive scriptural evidence. The assumption, that by the 
“beloved city” in Rey. xx. 9 we are to understand the earthly 
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Jerusalem, rests upon the hypothesis, that the people of Israel 
will return to Palestine on or after their conversion to Christ, 
rebuild Jerusalem and the temple, and dwell there till the 
coming of Christ. But, as we have already shown, this 
hypothesis has no support either in Rom. xi. 25 or any other 
unequivocal passages of the New Testament; and the only 
passages that come into consideration at all are Rev. vii. 1-8, 
xiv. 1-5, and xi., xii, in which this doctrine is said to be con- 
tained. In Rev. vii. 1 sqq., John sees how, before the outbreak 
of the judgment upon the God-opposing world-power, an angel 
seals “the servants of our God” in their foreheads, and hears 
that the number of those sealed isa hundred and forty-four 
thousand of all the tribes of the children of Israel, twelve 
thousand from each of the twelve tribes mentioned by name. 
In ch. xiv. 1 sqq. he sees the Lamb stand upon Mount Zion, and 
with Him a hundred and forty-four thousand, having the name 
of his Father written upon their forehead. And in ch. xi. 1 sqq. 
arod is given to him, and he is commanded to measure the 
temple of God and the altar, but to cast out the outer court of 
the temple, and not to measure it, because it is given to the 
heathen, who will tread under foot the holy city, which has 
become spiritually a Sodom and an Egypt for forty-two months. 
From these passages, Hofmann (II. 2, p. 703), Luther, Volek, 
and others conclude that the converted Israelitish church will 
not only dwell in Palestine, more especially in Jerusalem, 
before the coming (parusia) of Christ, but will be alone in 
outliving the coming of Christ; whilst the rest of Christendom, 
at all events the whole number of the believers from among 
the Gentile Christians, will lose their lives in the great tribula- 
tion which precedes the parusia, aud go through death to God. 
This conclusion would be indisputable if the premises were 
well founded, namely, that the passages in question treated 
only of Jewish Christians and the earthly Jerusalem. For, in 
the first place, it is evident that the hundred and forty-four 
thousand whom John sees with the Lamb upon Mount Zion in 
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ch. xiv. 1 sqq. are identical with the hundred and forty-four 
thousand who are sealed from the twelve tribes of Israel in 
ch. vii. The omission of the retrospective article before éxatov, 
x.7.d. in ch. xiv. 1 is to be explained from the fact that the in- 
tention is to give prominence to the antithesis, in which the 
notice of it stands to what precedes. “ Over against the whole 
multitude of the rest of the world, subject to the beast and his 
prophet, there stands upon Zion a comparatively limited host of 
a hundred and forty-four thousand” (Volck). And in the 
second place, it is quite as evident that in the one hundred and 
forty-four thousand who are sealed (ch, vii.), the total number 
is contained of all believers, who have been preserved in the 
great tribulation, and kept from perishing therein; and in ch. 
vii. 9-17 there is placed in contrast with these, in the innumer- 
able multitude out of all the heathen, and nations, and lan- 
guages standing before the throne of God clothed in white 
robes, and carrying palms in their hands, who have come ont 
of the great tribulation, the total number of believers who have 
lost their temporal lives in the great tribulation, and entered 
into the everlasting life. The mode in which Christiani 
(“ Uebersichtliche Darstellung des Inhalts der Apokalypse,” 
Dorpater Zeitschr. III. p. 53) attempts to evade this conclu- 
sion—namely, by affirming that the separate visions never give 
a complete final account, but only isolated glimpses of it, and 
that they have mutually to supplement one another—does not 
suffice. Volck has correctly observed, in answer to the objec- 
tion that the vision in ch. vii. 9—17 does not set before us the 
entrance of all the believing Gentile Christians of the last time 
into heaven through death, that although we simply read of a 
“ oreat multitude” in ch. vii. 9, this expression does not permit 
us to infer that there will be a remnant of Gentile Christians, 
inasmuch as the antithesis upon which all turns is this: “on 
the one side, this compact number of a hundred and forty-four 
thousand out of Israel destined to survive the last oppression ; 
on the other, an innumerable multitude out of every nation, 
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who have come to God through death.” Nevertheless, we must 
support Christiani in his opposition to the assumption, that at 
the parusia of Christ only Jewish Christians will be living on 
earth in Jerusalem or upon Mount Zion, and that all the 
believing Gentile Christians will have perished from the globe; 
because such a view is irreconcilably opposed not only to Rev. 
iii, 12, but also. to all the teaching of the New Testament, 
especially to the declarations of our Lord concerning His second 
coming. When the Apostle Paul wrote to the church at 
Thessalonica, consisting of Gentile and Jewish Christians, év 
doyw xupiov: “we who live and remain to the coming of the 
Lord shal! not anticipate those who sleep” (1 Thess. iv. 15 sqq.), 
and when he announced as a puvorypcov to the church at Corinth, 
which was also a mixed church, consisting for the most part of 
Gentile Christians: “ we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed” (1 Cor. xv. 51), he held the conviction, based upon 
a word of the Lord, that at the time of Christ’s coming there 
would still be believing Gentile Christians living upon the 
earth. And when the Lord Himself tells His disciples: “ the 
Son of man will come in the clouds of heaven with great power 
and glory, and will send His angels with sounding trumpets, 
and they will gather His elect from the four winds from one 
end of heaven to the other” (Matt. xxiv. 30, 31), He treats it 
as an indisputable fact that there will be éxrextol, believing 
Christians, in all the countries of the earth, and that the church 
existing at His coming will not be limited to the Israel which 
has become believing in Jerusalem and Palestine. 

If, therefore, the Apocalypse is not to stand in direct con- 
tradiction to the teaching of Christ and the Apostle Paul in one 
of the principal articles of the truths of salvation, the exposition 
in question of Rev. vii. and xiv. cannot be correct. On the 
contrary, we are firmly convinced that in the hundred and 
forty-four thousand who are sealed, the whole body of believing 
Christians living at the parusia of our Lord is represented ; 
and notwithstanding the fact that they are described as the 
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servants of God “ out of all the tribes of the children of Israel,” 
and are distributed by twelve thousands among the twelve 
tribes of Israel, and that in ch. xiv. 1 they stand with the 
Lamb upon Mount Zion, we can only regard them, not as 
Jewish Christians, but as the Israel of God (Gal. vi. 16), ie. 
the church of believers in the last days gathered from both 
Gentiles and Jews. If the description of the sealed as children 
of Israel out of all the twelve tribes, and the enumeration of 
these tribes by name, prove that only Jewish Christians are 
intended, and preclude our taking the words as referring to 
believers from both Gentiles and Jews, we must also regard 
the heavenly Jerusalem of the new earth as a Jewish Christian 
city, because it has the names of the twelve tribes of the chil- 
dren of Israel written upon its gates (Rev. xxi. 12), like the 
Jerusalem of Ezekiel (ch. xlviii. 31); and as this holy city is 
called the bride of the Lamb (Rev. xxi. 9,10), we must assume 
that only Jewish Christians will take part in the marriage of 
the Lamb. Moreover, the Mount Zion upon which John sees 
Lamb and the hundred and forty-four thousand standing 
(ch. xiv. 1), cannot be the earthly Mount Zion, as Bengel, 
Hengstenberg, and others have correctly shown, because those 
who are standing there hear and learn the song sounding from 
heaven, which is sung before the throne and the four living 
creatures and the elders (Rev. xiv. 3). The Mount Zion in 
this instance, as in Heb. xii. 22, belongs to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. There is no foundation for the assertion that this view 
is at variance with the connection of this group, and is also 
opposed to the context (Christiani, p. 194, Luther, and others). 
The excellent remarks of Diisterdieck, with regard to the con- 
nection, are a sufficient refutation of the first, which is asserted 
without any proof: “ Just as in ch. vii. 9 sqq. an inspiring look 
at the heavenly glory was granted to such believers as should 
semain faithful in the great tribulation which had yet to come, 
before the tribulation itself was displayed; so also in the first 
part of ch. xiv. (vers. 1-5) a scene is exhibited, which shows 
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the glorious reward of the conquerors (cf. ch. ii. 11, iii. 12, 21) 
in a certain group of blessed believers (ver. 1: ‘a hundred 
and forty-four thousand ;’ ver. 4: ‘the first - fruits’), who 
appear with the Lamb upon Mount Zion, and are described as 
those who have kept themselves pure from all the defilement of 
the world during their earthly life.” And this assumption would 
only be opposed to the context if vers. 2-5 formed an antithesis 
to ver. 1, z.¢. if those in heaven mentioned in vers. 2, 3 were dis- 
‘tinguished from the hundred and forty-four thousand as being 
still on earth. But if those who sing the new song are really 
distinguished from the hundred and forty-four thousand, and are 
“angelic choirs,” which is still questionable, it by no means 
follows from this that the hundred and forty-four thousand are 
upon the earthly Mount Zion, but simply that they have reached 
the Zion of the heavenly Jerusalem, and stand with the Lamb 
by the throne of God, serving Him as His attendants, seeing 
His face, and bearing His name upon their foreheads (Rev. xxii. 
1, 3, 4), and that they learn the new song sung before the throne. 

Still less can we understand by the holy city of Rev. xi. the 
earthly Jerusalem, and by the woman clothed with the sun in 
Rev. xii. the Israelitish church of God, i.e. the Israel of the 
last days converted to Christ. The Jerusalem of Rev. xi. is 
spiritually a Sodom and Egypt. The Lord is obliged to endow 
the two witnesses anointed with His Spirit, whom He causes to 
appear there, with the miraculous power of Elias and Moses, to 
defend them from their adversaries. And when eventually 
they are slain by the beast from the abyss, and all the world, 
seeing their dead bodies lying in the streets of the spiritual 
Sodom and Egypt, rejoices at their death, He brings them to 
life again after three days and a half, and causes them to 
ascend visibly into heaven, and the same hour He destroys the 
tenth part of the city by an earthquake, through which seven 
thousand men are slain, so that the rest are alarmed and give 
glory to the God of heaven. Jerusalem is introduced here in 
quite as degenerate a state as in the last times before its 
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destruction by the Romans. Nevertheless we cannot think 
of this ancient Jerusalem, because if John meant this, his 
prophecy would be at variance with Christ’s prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. “For, according to the Revelation, 
there is neither a destruction of the temple in prospect, nor 
does the church of Jesus flee from the city devoted to destruc- 
tion” (Hofmann, p. 684). The temple with the altar of burnt- 
offering is measured and defended, and only the outer court 
with the city is given up to the nations to be trodden down ; 
and lastly, only the tenth part of the city is laid in ruins. 
For this reason, according to Hofmann and Luther, the 
Jerusalem of the last days, inhabited by the Israel converted 
to Christ, is intended. But the difficulty which presses upon 
this explanation is to be found not so much in the fact that 
Jerusalem is restored in the period intervening between the 
conversion of Israel as a nation to Christ and the establishment 
of the millennial kingdom, and possesses a Jewish temple, as in 
the fact that the Israel thus converted to Christ, whose restora- 
tion, according to the teaching of the Apostle Paul in Rom. 
xi. 25, will be “life from the dead” to all Christendom, should 
again become a spiritual Sodom and Egypt, so that the Lord 
has to defend His temple with the believers who worship there 
from being trampled down by means of witnesses endowed 
with miraculous power, and to destroy the godless city partially 
by an earthquake for the purpose of terrifying the rest of the 
inhabitants, so that they may give glory to Him. Such an 
apostasy of the people of Israel after their final conversion to 
Christ is thoroughly opposed to the hope expressed by the 
Apostle Paul of the result of the restoration of Israel after the 
entrance of the pleroma of the Gentiles into the kingdom of 
God. Hofmann and Luther are therefore of opinion that 
the Israelitish-Christian Jerusalem of the last times is called 
spiritually Sodom and Egypt, because the old Jewish Jerusalem 
had formerly sunk into a Sodom and Egypt, and that the 
Christian city is punished by the destruction of its tenth part 
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and the slaying of seven thousand men “as a judgment 
upon the hostile nationality ;” as if God conld act so un- 
justly in the government of Jerusalem as to give up to 
the heathen the city that had been faithful to Him, and to 
destroy the tenth part thereof. This realistic Jewish inter- 
pretation becomes utterly impossible when ch. xii. is added. 
According to Hofmann, the woman in the sun is that Israel of 
which Paul says, “ God has not cast away His people whom 
He foreknew ” (Rom. xi. 2), i.e. the Israelitish church of the 
saved. Before the birth of the boy who will rule the nations 
with a sceptre of iron, this church is opposed by the dragon ; 
and after the child born by her has been caught up into 
heaven, she is hidden by God from the persecution of the 
dragon in a place in the wilderness for twelve hundred and 
. sixty days, or three times and a half, i.e. during the forty-two 
months in which Jerusalem as a spiritual Sodom is trodden 
down of the heathen, and only the temple with those who 
worship there is protected by God. But even if we overlook 
the: contradiction involved in the supposition that the Israel 
believing in Christ of ch. xi. has sunk so deep that Jerusalem 
has to be trodden down by the heathen, and only a small 
portion of the worshippers of God are protected in the temple, 
we must nevertheless inquire how it is possible that the 
Israelitish church of believers in Christ should at the same 
time be defended in the temple at Jerusalem, and, having fled 
from Canaan into the wilderness, be concealed “in a place of 
distress and tribulation.” The Jerusalem of the last times 
does not stand in the wilderness, and the temple protected by 
God is not a place of distress and tribulation. And how can 
the Israelitish church of God, which has given birth to Christ, 
be concealed in the wilderness after the catching up of Christ 
into heaven, or His ascension, seeing that the believing portion 
of Israel entered the Christian church, whilst the unbelieving 
imass at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem were in part 
destroyed by sword, famine, and pestilence, and in part thrust 
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out among the Gentiles over all the world ? From the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem onwards, there is no longer any Israelitish 
congregation of God outside the Christian church. The 
branches broken off from the olive tree because of their 
unbelief, are not a church of God. And Auberlen’s objection 
to this interpretation—namely, that from the birth of Christ in 
ver. 6 it makes all at once a violent leap into the antichristian 
times—still retains its force, inasmuch as this leap not only has 
nothing in the text to indicate it, but is irreconcilable with 
vers. 5 and 6, according to which the flight of the woman into 
the wilderness takes place directly after the catching away of 
the child. Auberlen and Christiani have therefore clearly 
seen the impossibility of carrying out the realistic Jewish 
interpretation of these chapters. The latter, indeed, would 
take the holy city in ch. xi. in a literal sense, te. as signifying 
the material Jerusalem; whilst he interprets the temple 
“allegorically ” as representing the Christian church, without 
observing the difficulty in which he thereby entangles himself, 
inasmuch as if the holy city were the material Jerusalem, the 
whole of believing Christendom out of all lands would have 
fled thither for refuge. In the exposition of ch. xii. he follows 
Auberlen (Daniel, p. 460), who has correctly interpreted the 
woman clothed with the sun as signifying primarily the 
Israelitish church of God, and then passing afterwards into 
the believing church of Christ, which rises on the foundation 
of the Israelitish church as its continuation, other branches 
from the wild olive tree being grafted on in the place of the 
branches of the good olive that have been broken off (Rom. 
xi. 17 sqq.).—In Rev. xiii. and xv.—xix. there is no further 
allusion to Judah and Jerusalem. 

Tf, then, we draw the conclusion from the foregoing discus- 
sion, the result at which we have arrived is, that even Rev. 
i.-xix. furnishes no confirmation of the assumption that the 
Israel which has come to believe in Christ will dwell in the 
earthly Jerusalem, and have a temple with bleeding sacrifices. 
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And this takes away all historical ground for the assumption 
that by the beloved city in Rev. xx. 9, against which Satan 
leads Gog and Magog to war with the heathen from the 
four corners of the earth, we can only understand the earthly 
Jerusalem of the last times. If, however, we look more 
closely at Rev. xx., there are three events described in vers. 
1-10,—viz. (1) the binding of Satan and his confinement in 
the abyss for a thousand years (vers. 1-3); (2) the resurrection 
of the believers, and their reigning with Christ for a thonsand 
years, called the “ first resurrection” (vers. 4-6); (3) after the 
termination of the thousand years, the releasing of Satan from 
his prison, his going out to lead the heathen with Gog and 
Magog to war against “the camp of the saints and the beloved 
city,” the destruction of this army by fire from heaven, and 
the casting of Satan into the lake of fire, where the beast. and 
the false prophet already are (vers. 7-10). According to the 
millenarian exposition of the Apocalypse, these three events 
will none of them take place till after the fall of Babylon and 
the casting of the beast into the lake of fire; not merely the 
final casting of Satan into the lake of fire, but even the binding 
of Satan and the confining of him in the abyss. The latter is 
not stated in the text, however, but is merely an inference 
drawn from the fact that all three events are seen by John 
and related in his Apocalypse after the fall of Babylon, etc.,— 
an inference for which there is just the same warrant as for 
- the conclusion drawn, for example, by the traditional exposition 
of the Old Testament by the Jews, that because the death of 
Terah is related in Gen. xi., and the call and migration of 
Abram to Canaan in Gen. xii., therefore Terah died before the 
migration of Abraham, in opposition to the chronological data 
of Genesis, All that is stated in the text of the Apocalypse 
is, that Satan is cast into the lake of fire, where the beast and 
the false prophet are (ver. 10), so that the final overthrow of 
Satan will not take place till after the fall of Babylon and the 
overthrow of the beast and the false prophet. That this is not 
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to happen till a thousand years later, cannot be inferred from 
the position of ch. xx. 10 after ch. xix. 20, 21, but must be 
gathered from some other source if it is to be determined at 
all. The assumption that the contents of Rev. xx. are chrono- 
logically posterior to ch. xviii. and xix., which the millenarian 
interpretation of the Apocalypse has adopted from the earlier 
orthodox exposition, is at variance with the plan of the whole 
book. It is now admitted by all scientific expositors of the 
Apocalypse, that the visions contained therein do not form 
such a continuous series as to present the leading features of 
the conflict between the powers at enmity against God and the 
kingdom of God in chronological order, but rather that they 
are arranged in groups, each rounded off within itself, every 
one of which reaches to the end or closes with the last judg- 
ment, while those which follow go back again and expand 
more fully the several events which prepare the way for and 
introduce the last judgment; so that, for example, after the 
last judgment upon the living and the dead has been announced 
in ch. xi. 15 sqq. by the seventh trumpet, the conflict between 
Satan and the kingdom of God on the birth and ascension 
of Christ is not shown to the seer till the following chapter 
(ch. xii.). And the events set forth in the last group com- 
mencing with ch. xix. must be interpreted in a manner 
analogous to this. The contents of this group have been 
correctly explained by Hofmann (II. 2, p. 720) as follows: 
“The whole series of visions, from ch. xix. 11 onwards, is 
merely intended to exhibit the victory of Christ over His foes. 
There is first a victory over Satan, through which the army of 
the enemies of His people by which he is served is destroyed ; 
secondly, a victory over Satan, by which the possibility of 
leading the nations astray any more to fight against His church 
is taken from him; thirdly, a victory over Satan, by which he 
is deprived of the power to keep those who have died with 
faith in their Saviour in death any longer; and, fourthly, a 
victory over Satan, by which his last attack upon the saints of 
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God issues in his final destruction.” That the second and 
third victories are not to be separated from each other in point 
of time, is indicated by the sameness in the period assigned 
to each, viz. “a thousand years.” But the time when these 
thonsand years commence, cannot be determined from the 
Apocalypse itself; it must be gathered from the teaching of 
the rest of the New Testament concerning the first resurrec- 
tion. According to the statements made by the Apostle Paul 
in 1 Cor. xv., every one will be raised “in his own order: 
Christ the first-fruits, afterward they that are Christ’s at His 
coming ;” then the end, i.e. the resurrection of all the dead, 
the last judgment, the destruction of the world, and the new 
creation of heaven and earth. Consequently the first resurrection 
takes place along with the coming of Christ. But, according 
to the teaching of the New Testament, the parusia of Christ is 
not to be deferred till the last day of the present world, but 
commences, as the Lord Himself has said, not long after His 
ascension, so that some of His own contemporaries will not 
taste of death till they see the Son of man come in His 
kingdom (Matt. xvi. 28). The Lord repeats this in Matt. 
xxiv. 34, in the elaborate discourse concerning His parusia to 
judgment, with the solemn asseveration: “ Vertly I say unto 
you, this generation (% yeved airy) will not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled”. And, as Hofmann has correctly observed . 
(p. 640), the idea that “this generation” signifies the church 
of Christ, does not deserve refutation. We therefore under- 
stand that the contemporaries of Christ would live to see the 
things of which He says, “that they will be the heralding 
tokens of His second appearance ;” and, still further (p. 641): 
“We have already seen, from Matt. xvi. 28, that the Lord has 
solemnly affirmed that His own contemporaries will live to see 
His royal coming.” Concerning this royal coming of the Son 


1 Luthard¢ also says just the same (pp. 94, 95): ‘‘ Undoubtedly the age 
of which the Lord is speaking is not the whole of the present era, nor the 
uation of Israel, but the generation then existing. And yet the Lord’s 
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of man in the glory of His Father with His angels, which some 
of His contemporaries live to see (Matt. xvi. 27 and 28), Paul 
writes, in 1 Thess. iv. 15, 16: “We which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not anticipate them 
which are asleep; for the Lord Himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, etc., and the dead in Christ will rise 
first,” etc. Consequently the New Testament teaches quite 
clearly that the first resurrection commences with the coming 
of Christ, which began with the judgment executed through 
the Romans upon the ancient Jerusalem. This was preceded 
only by the resurrection of Christ as “the first-frnits,” and the 
resurrection of the “many bodies of the saints which slept,” 
that arose from the graves at the resurrection of Christ, and 
appeared to many in the holy city (Matt. xxvii. 52, 53), as a 
practical testimony that throngh the resurrection of Christ 
death is deprived of its power, and a resurrection from the 
grave secured for all believers——According to this distinct 
teaching of Christ and the apostles, the popular opinion, that 
the resnrrection of the dead as a whole will not take place 
till the last day of this world, must be rectified. The New 
Testament does not teach anywhere that all the dead, even 
those who have fallen asleep in Christ, will remain in the 
grave, or in Hades, till the last judgment immediately before 
the destruction of heaven and earth, and that the souls which 
have entered heaven at their death will be with Christ till then 
unclothed and without the body. » This traditional view merely 
rests upon the unscriptural idea of the coming of Christ as not 
taking place till the end of the era, and as an act restricted to 
a single day of twenty-four hours. According to the Scriptures, 
the parusta takes place on the day of the Lord, Tim DY,  judpa 
top xupiov. But this day is not an earthly day of twelve or 
twenty-four hours; but, as Peter says (2 Pet. iii. 8), “one 


prophecy goes to the very end, and reaches far beyond the destruction of 
Jerusalem. . . . The existing generation was to live to see the beginning 
of the end, and did live to see it,” 
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day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day” (cf. Ps. xc. 4). The day on which the Son of 
man comes in His glory commences with the appearing of the 
Lord to the judgment upon the hardened Israel at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans; continues till His appearing 
to the last judgment, which is still future and will be visible to 
all nations; and closes with the day of God, on which the 
heavens will be dissolved with fire, and the elements will melt 
with heat, and the new heaven and new earth will be created, 
for which we wait according to His promise (2 Pet. iii. 12, 13). 
To show how incorrect is the popular idea of the resurrection 
of the dead, we may adduce not only the fact of the resurrec- 
tion of many saints immediately after the resurrection of Christ 
(Matt. xxvii. 52, 53), but also the solemn declaration of the 
Lord: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour cometh, and 
now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear shall live,’—the hour “in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall come 
forth; they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, 
etc.” (John v. 25, 28); and again the repeated word of Christ, 
that whosoever believeth on Him hath everlasting life, and 
cometh not into judgment, but hath passed from death unto 
life (John v. 24, vi. 40, 47, iii. 16, 18, 36); and lastly, what 
was seen by the sacred seer on the opening of the fifth seal 
(Rev. vi. 9-11), namely, that white rohes were given to the 
souls that were slain for the word of God and for the testimony 
which they held, and that were crying for the avenging of 
their blood, inasmuch as the putting on of the white robe 
involves or presupposes the clothing of the soul with the new 
body, so that this vision teaches that the deceased martyrs are 
translated into the state of those who have risen from the dead 
before the judgment apon Babylon. The word yvya, which 
is used to designate them, does not prove that disembodied 
souls are intended (compare, as evidence to the contrary, the 
x7 “puyai of 1 Pet. iti. 20). 
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But as Rev. xx. 1-10 furnishes no information concerning 
the time of the first resurrection, so also this passage does not 
teach that they who are exalted to reign with Christ by the 
first resurrection will live and reign with Christ in the earthly 
Jerusalem, whether it be glorified or not. The place where the 
thrones stand, upon which they are seated, is not mentioned 
either in vers. 4—6 or vers. 1-3. The opinion that this will be 
in Jerusalem merely rests upon the twofold assumption, for 
which no evidence can be adduced, viz. (1) that, according to 
the prophetic utterances of the Old Testament, Jerusalem or 
the holy land is the site for the appearance of the Lord to the 
judgment upon the world of nations (Hofmann, pp. 637, 638) ; 
and (2) that the beloved city which the heathen, under Gog 
and Magog, will besiege, according to Rev. xx. 8, 9, is the 
earthly Jerusalem, from which it is still further inferred, that 
the saints besieged in the beloved city cannot be any others 
than those placed upon thrones through the first resurrection. 
But the inconceivable nature, not to say the absurdity, of such 
an assumption as that of a war between earthly men and those 
who have been raised from the dead and are glorified with 
spiritual bodies, precludes the identification, which is not ex- 
pressed in the text, of the saints in Jerusalem with those sitting 
upon thrones and reigning with Christ, who have obtained 
eternal life through the resurrection. And as they are reigning 
with Christ, the Son of God, who has returned to the glory of 
His heavenly Father, would also be besieged along with them 
by the hosts of Gog and Magog. But where do the Scriptures 
teach anything of the kind? The fact that, according to the 
prophecy of the Old Testament, the Lord comes from Zion to 
judge the nations furnishes no proof of this, inasmuch as this 
Zion of the prophets is not the earthly and material, but the 
heavenly Jerusalem. The angels who come at the ascension of 
Christ to comfort His disciples with regard to the departure of 
their Master to the Father, merely say: “This Jesus, who has 
gone up from you to heaven, will so come in like manner as ye 
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have seen Him go to heaven” (Acts'i. 11); but they do not 
say at what place He will come again. And though the Apostle 
Paul says in 1 Thess. iv. 16, “the Lord will descend from 
heaven,” he also says, they that are living then will be caught 
up together with those that have risen in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air, and so be ever with the Lord. And as here 
the being caught up in the clouds into the air is not to be 
understood literally, but simply expresses the thought that those 
who are glorified will hasten with those who have risen from 
the dead to meet the Lord, to welcome Him and to be united 
with Him, and does not assume a permanent abiding in the air ; 
so the expression, “descend from heaven,” does not involve a 
coming to Jerusalem and remaining upon earth. The words 
are meant to be understood spiritually, like the rending of the. 
heaven and coming down in Isa. Ixiv.1. Paul therefore uses 
the words dzroxaAvipis az’ odpavod, revelation from heaven, in 
2 Thess. i. 7, with reference to the same event. The Lord has 
already descended from heaven to judgment upon the ancient 
Jerusalem, to take vengeance with flaming fire upon those who 
would not know God and obey the gospel (2 Thess. i. 8). Every 
manifestation of God which produces an actual effect upon the 
earth is a coming down from heaven, which does not involve a 
local abiding of the Lord upon the earth. As the coming of 
Christ to the judgment upon Jerusalem does not affect His 
sitting at the right hand of the Father, so we must not picture 
to ourselves the resurrection of those who have fallen asleep in 
the Lord, which commences with this coming, in any other way 
than that ‘those who rise are received into heaven, and, as the 
church of the first-born, who are written in heaven, i.e. who 
have become citizens of heaven (Heb. xii. 23), sit on seats 
around the throne of God and reign with Christ.—Even the 
first resurrection is not to be thought of as an act occurring 
once and ending there; but as the coming of the Lord, which 
‘commenced with the judgment of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
is continued in the long series of judgments through which one 
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hostile power after another is overthrown, until the destruction 
of the last enemy, so may we also assume, in analogy with this, 
that the resurrection of those who have fallen asleep in Christ, 
commencing with that parusia, is continued through the course 
of centuries; so that they who die in living faith in their 
Saviour are raised from the dead at the hour appointed by God 
according to His wisdom, and the souls received into heaven at 
death, together with those sown as seed-corn in the earth and 
ripened from corruption to incorruptibility, will be clothed with 
spiritual bodies, to reign with Christ. The thousand years are 
not to be reckoned chronologically, but commence with the 
coming of Christ to the judgment upon Jerusalem, and extend 
to the final casting of the beast and the false prophet into the 
lake of fire, perhaps still further. When they will end we 
cannot tell; for it is not for us to know the times or the seasons, 
which the Father hath reserved in His own power (Acts i. 7). 
The chaining and imprisonment of Satan in the abyss during 
the thousand years can also be brought into harmony with this 
view of the millennium, provided that the words are not taken 
in a grossly materialistic sense, and we bear in mind that 
nearly all the pictures of the Apocalypse are of a very drastic 
character. The key to the interpretation of Rev. xx. 1-3 and 
7-10 is to be found in the words of Christ in John xii. 33, 
when just before His passion He is about to bring His addresses 
to the people to a close, for the purpose of completing the 
work of the world’s redemption by His death and resurrection. 
When the Lord says, just at this moment, “ now is the judg- 
ment passing over the world ; now will the prince of this world 
be cast out,” namely, out of the sphere of his dominion, He 
designates the completion of the work of redemption by His 
death as a judgment upon the world, through which the rule of 
Satan in the world is brought to nought, or the kingdom of the 
devil destroyed. This casting out of the prince of this world, 
which is accomplished in the establishment and spread of the 
kingdom of Christ on earth, is shown to the sacred seer in 
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Patmos in the visions of the conflict of Michael with the dragon, 
which ends in the casting out of Satan into the earth (Rev. 
xii. 7 sqq.), and of the chaining and imprisonment of Satan in 
the abyss for a thousand years (Rev. xx. 1 sqq.). The conflict 
of Michael with the dragon, which is called the Devil and 
Satanas, commences when the dragon begins to persecute the 
woman clothed with the sun after the birth of her child, and 
its being caught up into heaven, te. after the work of Christ 
on earth has terminated with His ascension to heaven. John 
receives an explanation of the way in which the victory of 
Michael, through which Satan is cast out of heaven upon the 
earth, is to be interpreted, from the voice, which says in heaven, 
“Now is come the salvation, and the strength, and the kingdom 
of our God, and the power of His Christ; for the accuser of 
our brethren is cast down, who accused us day and night before 
God” (ver. 10). With the casting of Satan out of heaven, the 
kingdom of God and the power of His anointed are estab- 
lished, and Satan is thereby deprived of the power to rule any 
longer as the prince of the world. It is true that when he sees 
himself cast from heaven to earth, i.e. hurled from his throne, 
he persecutes the woman; but the woman receives eagles’ wings, 
so that she flies into the wilderness to the place prepared for her 
by God, and is there nourished for three times and a half, 
away from the face of the serpent (Rev. xii. 8, 18, 14). After 
the casting out of Satan from heaven, there follow the chaining 
and shutting up in the abyss, or in hell; so that during this 
time he is no more able to seduce the heathen to make war 
upon the camp of the saints (Rev. xx. 1-3 and 8). All in- 
fluence upon earth is not thereby taken from him; he is simply 
deprived of the power to rule on the earth as dpyav among the 
heathen, and to restore the é£ove/a wrested from him! We 


1 Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, II. 2, p, 722) understands the binding of Satan 
in a similar manner, and writes as follows on the subject: “That which is 
rendered impossible to Satan, through his being bound and imprisoned in 
the nether world, and therefore through his exclusion from the upper 
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may therefore say that the binding of Satan began with the 
fall of heathenism as the religion of the world, through the 
elevation of Christianity to be the state-religion of the Roman 
empire, and that it will last so long as Christianity continues to 
be the state-religion of the kingdoms which rule the world. 

It is impossible, therefore, to prove from Rev. xx. that there 
will be a kingdom of glory in the earthly Jerusalem before the 
last judgment; and the New Testament generally neither 
teaches the return of the people of Israel to Palestine on their 
conversion to Christ,—which will take place according to Rom. 
xi 25 sqq.,—nor the rebuilding of the temple and restoration of 
Levitical sacrifices. But if this be the case, then Ezekiel’s 
vision of the new temple and sacrificial worship, and the new 
division of the land of Canaan, cannot be understood literally, 
but only in a symbolico-typical sense. The following question, 
therefore, is the only one that remains to be answered :— 


TI. How are we to understand the vision of the new kingdom of 
God in Ezek. xl.—xlviii. ?—In other words, What opinion are 
we to form concerning the fulfilment of this prophetic picture ? 
The first reply to be given to this is, that this vision does not 
depict the coming into existence, or the successive stages in the 
rise and development, of the new kingdom of God. For 
Ezekiel sees the temple as a finished building, the component 
parts of which are so measured before his eyes that he is led 
about within the building. He sees the glory of Jehovah enter 
into the temple, and hears the voice of the Lord, who declares 
world, where the history of mankind is proceeding, is simvly that kind of 
activity which exerts a determining influence upon the course of history.” 
And Flacius, in his Glossa to the New Testament, gives this explanation : 
‘But Satan is not then so bound or shut up in hell that he cannot do 
anything, or cause any injury, more especially disobedience in his children; 
but simply that he cannot act any more either so powerfully or with such 
success as before.” He also reckons the thousand years “ from the resur- 
rection and ascension of the Lord, when Christ began in the most powerful 


manner to triumph over devils and ungodly men throughout the world,” 
etc, 
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this house to be the seat of His throne in the midst of His 
people; and commands the prophet to make known to the 
' people the form of the house, and its arrangement and ordi- 
nances, that they may consider the building, and be ashamed 
of their evil deeds (ch. xliii. 4-12). The new order of worship 
also (ch. xliii. 18-xlvi. 15) does not refer to the building of the 
temple, but to the service which Israel is to render to God, who 
is enthroned in this temple. Only the directions concerning 
the boundaries and the division of the land presuppose that 
Israel has still to take possession of Canaan, though it has 
already been brought back out of the heathen lands, and is 
about to divide it by lot and take possession of it as its own 
inheritance, to dwell there, and to sustain and delight itself 
with the fulness of its blessings. It follows from this that the 
prophetic picture does not furnish a typical exhibition of the 
charch of Christ in its gradual development, but sets forth the 
kingdom of God established by Christ in its perfect form, and 
is partly to be regarded as the Old Testament ontline of the 
New Testament picture of the heavenly Jerusalem in Rev. xxi. 
and xxii. For the river of the water of life is common to both 
visions. According to Ezekiel, it springs from the threshold of 
the temple, in which the Lord has ascended His throne, flows 
through the land to the Arabah, and pours into the Dead Sea, 
to make the water thereof sound; and according to Rev. xxii. 
1 sqq., it proceeds from the throne of God and of the Lamb, and 
flows through the midst of the street of the New Jerusalem. 
According to Ezek. xlvii. 7, 12, as well as Rev. xxii. 2, there 
are trees growing upon its banks which bear edible frnits every 
month, that is to say, twelve times a year, and the leaves of 
which serve for the healing of the nations. But Ezekiel’s 
Picture of the new kingdom of God comes short of the picture 
of the New Jerusalem in this respect, that in Ezekiel the city 
and temple are separated, although the temple stands upon a 
high mountain in the centre of the holy terumah in the midst 


of the land of Canaan, and the city of Jerusalem reaches to the, 
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holy termuah with the northern side of its territory; whereas 
the new heavenly Jerusalem has no temple, and, in its perfect 
cubic form of equal length, breadth, and height, has itself 
become the holy of holies, in which there stands the throne of 
God and of the Lamb (Rev. xxi. 16, xxii. 4). Ezekiel could 
not rise to such an eminence of vision as this. The kingdom 
of God seen by him has a preponderatingly Old Testament 
stamp, and is a perfect Israelitish Canaan, answering to the 
idea of the Old Covenant, in the midst of which Jehovah 
dwells in His temple, and the water of life flows down from 
His throne and pours over al) the land, to give prosperity to 
His people. The temple of Ezekiel is simply a new Solomon’s 
temple, built in perfect accordance with the holiness of the 
house of God, in the courts of which Israel appears before 
Jehovah to offer burnt-offerings and slain-offerings, and to 
worship; and although the city of Jerusalem does indeed form 
a perfect square, with three gates on every side bearing the 
names of the twelve tribes of Israel, like the gates of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, it has not yet the form of a cube as the 
stamp of the holy of holies, in which Jehovah the almighty God 
is enthroned, though its name is, “ henceforth Jehovah thither.” 
Still less does the attack of Gog with his peoples, gathered 
together from the ends of the earth, apply to the heavenly 
Jerusalem. It is true that, according to the formal arrange- 
ment of our prophet’s book, it stands before the vision of the 
new kingdom of God; but chronologically its proper place is 
within it, and it does not even fall at the commencement of it, 
but at the end of the years, after Israel has been gathered out 
of the nations and brought back into its own land, and has 
dwelt there for a long time in security (ch. xxxviii. 8, 16). 
This attack on the part of the heathen nations is only conceiv- 
able as directed against the people of God still dwelling in the 
earthly Canaan. 

How then are we to remove the discrepancy, that on the one 
hand the river of the water of life proceeding from the temple 
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indicates a glorification of Canaan, and on the other hand the 
land and people appear to be still unglorified, and the latter are 
living in circumstances which conform to the earlier condition of 
Israel? Does not this picture suggest a state of earthly glory 
on the part of the nation of Israel in its own land, which has 
passed through a paradisaical transformation before the new 
creation of the heaven and the earth? Isaiah also predicts 
a new time, in which the patriarchal length of life of the 
primeval era shall return, when death shall no more sweep men 
prematurely away, and not only shall war cease among men, 
but mutual destruction in the animal world shall also come to 
anend (Isa. Ixv. 19—23 compared with ch. xi. 6-9). When 
shall this take place? ‘Delitzsch, who asks this question (Isa. 
vol. II. p. 492, transl.), gives the following reply : “ Certainly 
not in the blessed life beyond the grave, to which it would be 
both impossible and absurd to refer these promises, since they 
presuppose a continued mixture of sinners with the righteous, 
and merely a limitation of the power of death, not its destruc- 
tion.” From this he then draws the conclusion that the 
description is only applicable to the state of the millennium. 
But the creation of a new heaven and a new earth precedes 
this description (ch. Ixv. 17,18). Does not this point to the 
heavenly Jerusalem of the new earth? To this Delitasch 
replies that “ the Old Testament prophet was not yet able to 
distinguish from one another the things which the author of 
the Apocalypse separates into distinct periods. From the Old 
Testament point of view generally, nothing was known of a 
state of blessedness beyond the grave.—In the Old Testament 
prophecy, the idea of the new cosmos is blended with the mil- 
lennium. It is only in the New Testament that the new 
creation intervenes as a party wall between this life and the 
life beyond; whereas the Old Testament prophecy brings the 
new creation itself into the present life, and knows nothing of 
any Jerusalem of the blessed life to come, as distinct from the 
new Jerusalem of the millennium.” But even if there were a 
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better foundation for the chiliastic idea of the millennium 
(Rev. xx.) than there is according to our discussion of the 
question above, the passage just quoted would not suffice to 
remove the difficulty before us. For if Isaiah is describing the 
Jerusalem of the millennium in ch. xv. 19-23, he has not 
merely brought the new creation of heaven and earth into the 
present life, but he has also transferred the so-called millennium 
to the new earth, i.e. to the other side of the new creation of 
heaven and earth. Delitzsch himself acknowledges this on 
page 517 (transl.), where he observes in his commentary on Isa. 
Ixvi. 22-24 that “the object of the prophecy” (namely, that 
from new moon to new moon, and from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
all flesh will come to worship before Jehovah, and they will go 
out to look at the corpses of the men that have rebelled against 
Him, whose worm will not die, nor their fire be quenched) “ is 
no other than the new Jerusalem of the world to come, and the 
eternal torment of the damned.” Isaiah “ is speaking of the 
other side, but he speaks of it as on this side.” But if Isaiah is 
speaking of the other side as on this side in ch. Ixvi., he has 
done the same in ch. Ixv. 19-23; and the Jerusalem depicted in 
ch. lxv. cannot be the Jerusalem of the millennium on this side, 
but can only be the New Jerusalem of the other side coming 
down from heaven, as the description is the same in both chap- 
ters, and therefore must refer to one and the same object. The 
description in Isa. Ixv., like that in ch. Ixvi,, can be: perfectly 
comprehended from the fact that the prophet is speaking of 
that which is on the other side as on this side, without there 
being any necessity for the hypothesis of a thousand years’ 
earthly kingdom of glory. It is quite correct that the Old 
Testament knows nothing whatever of a blessed state beyond 
the grave, or rather merely teaches nothing with regard to it, 
and that the Old Testament prophecy transfers the state beyond 
to this side, in other words, depicts the eternal life after the last 
judgment in colours taken from the happiness of the Israelitish 


life in Canaan. And this is also correct, “ that the Old Testa~ 
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ment depicts both this life and the life to come as an endless 
extension of this life; whilst the New Testament depicts it as a 
continuous line in two halves, the last point in this present 
finite state being the first point of the infinite state beyond: 
that the Old Testament preserves the continuity of this life and 
the life to come, by transferring the outer side, the form, the 
‘appearance of this life, to the life to come ; the New Testament 
by making the inner side, the nature, the reality of the life to 
come, the Svvapers péddovTos aidvos, immanent in this life.” 
But it is only to the doctrinal writings of the New Testament 
that this absolutely applies. Of the prophetical pictures of the 
New Testament, on the other hand, and especially the Apo- 
calypse, it can only be affirmed with considerable limitations. 
Not only is the New Jerusalem of Isaiah, which has a new 
heaven above it and a new earth beneath, simply the old earthly 
Jerusalem, which has attained to the highest glory and happi- 
ness; but in the Apocalypse also, the Jerusalem which has 
come down from heaven is an earthly city with great walls of 
jasper and pure gold, founded upon twelve precious stones, with 
twelve gates consisting of pearls, that are not shut by day, in 
order that the kings of the earth may bring their glory into the 
city, into which nothing common and no abomination enter. 
The whole picture rests upon those of Isaiah and Ezekiel, and 
merely rises above these Old Testament types by the fact that 
the most costly minerals of the earth are selected, to indicate 
the exceeding glory of the heavenly nature of this city of God. 
What, then, is the heavenly Jerusalem of the newearth? Is it 
actually a city of the new world, or the capital of the kingdom 
of heaven? Is it not rather a picture of the many mansions in 
the Father’s house in heaven, which Jesus entered at His 
ascension to heaven, to prepare a place for us (John xiv. 2)? 
Is it not a picture of the heavenly kingdom (2 Tim. iv. 18), 
into which all the blessed in that world enter whose names are 
written in the book of life? And its brilliant glory, is it not a 
picture of the unspeakable glory of the eternal life, which no 
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eye has seen, no ear has heard, and which has not entered into 
the heart of any man (1 Cor. ii. 9)? 

And if the state beyond the grave is transferred to this side, 
i.e. depicted in colours and imagery drawn from this side, not 
only in the Old Testament prophecy, bnt in that of the New 
Testament also, we must not seek the reason for this prophetic 
mode of describing the circumstances of the everlasting life, or 
the world to come, in the fact that the Old Testament knows 
nothing of a blessed state beyond the grave, is ignorant of a 
heaven with men that are saved. The reason is rather to be 
found in the fact, that heavenly things and circumstances lie 
beyond our idea and comprehension ; so that we can only repre- 
sent to ourselves the kingdom of God after the analogy of 
earthly circumstances and conditions, just as we are unable to 
form any other conception of eternal blessedness than as a life 
without end in heavenly glory and joy, set free from all the 
imperfections and evils of this earthly world. So long as we 
are walking here below by faith and not by sight, we must be 
content with those pictures of the future blessings of eternal 
life with the Lord in His heavenly kingdom which the Scrip- 
tures have borrowed from the divinely ordered form of the 
Israelitish theocracy, presenting Jerusalem with its temple, and 
Canaan the abode of the covenant people of the Old Testament 
as types of the kingdom of heaven, and picturing the glory of 
the world to come as a city of God coming down from heaven 
upon the new earth, built of gold, precious stones, and pearls, 
and illumined with the light of the glory of the Lord.—To 
this there must no doubt be added, in the case of the Old 
Testament prophets, the fact that the division of the king- 
dom of the Messiah into a period of development on this side, 
and one of full completion on the other, had not yet been 
so clearly revealed to them as it has been to us by Christ in 
the New Testament; so that Isaiah is the only prophet who 
prophesies of the destruction of the present world and the crea- 

‘tion of a new heaven and new earth. If we leave out of 
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sight this culminating point of the Old Testament prophecy, 
all the prophets depict the glorification and completion of the 
kingdom of God established in Israel by the Messiah, on the one 
hand, as a continuous extension of His dominion on Zion from 
Jerusalem outwards over all the earth, through the execution 
of the judgment upon the heathen nations of the world; and, 
on the other hand, as a bursting of the land of Canaan into 
miraculous fruitfulness for the increase of His people’s pro- 
sperity, and as a glorification of Jerusalem, to which all nations 
will go on pilgrimage to the house of the Lord on Zion, to 
worship the Lord and present their treasures to Him as offer- 
ings. Thus also in Ezekiel the bringing back of the people of 
Israel, who have been scattered by the Lord among the heathen 
on account of their apostasy, tothe promised land, the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple, which have been destroyed, 
and the future blessing of Israel with the most abundant sup- 
ply of earthly good from the land which has been glorified into 
paradisaical fruitfulness, form a continuity, in which the small 
beginnings of the return of the people from Babylon and the 
deliverance and blessing which are still in the future, lie folded 
in one another, and the present state and that beyond are 
blended together. And accordingly he depicts the glory and 
completion of the restored and renovated kingdom of God under 
the figure of a new division of Canaan among the twelve tribes 
of all Israel, united under the sceptre of the second David for 
ever, and forming one single nation, by which all the incon- 
gruities of the former times are removed, and also of a new 
sanctuary built upon a very high mountain in the centre of 
Canaan, in which the people walking in the commandments 
and rights of their God offer sacrifice, and come to worship 
before the Lord in His courts on the Sabbaths, new moons, and 
yearly feasts. This blessedness of Israel also is not permanently 
disturbed through the invasion of the restored land by Gog 
and his hordes, but rather perfected and everlastingly estab- 
lished by the fact that the Lord God destroys this last enemy, 
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and causes him to perish by self-immolation. But however 
strongly the Old Testament drapery of the Messianic prophecy 
stands ont even in Ezekiel, there are traits to. be met with even 
in this form, by which we may recognise the fact that the Israel- 
itish theocratical form simply constitutes the clothing in which 
the New Testament constitution of the kingdom of God is 
veiled! Among these traits we reckon not only the description 
given in ch. xl.-xlviii., which can only be interpreted in a typical 
sense, but also the vision of the raising to life of the dry bones 
in ch. xxxvii. 1-14, the ultimate fulfilment of which will not 
take place till the general resurrection, and more especially 
the prophecy of the restoration not only of Jerusalem, but 
also of Samaria and Sodom, to their original condition (ch. xvi. 
53 sqq.), which, as we have already shown, will not be perfectly 
fulfilled till the wadtyyeveoia, i.e. the general renovation of 
the world after the last judgment. From this last-named | 


1 Of all such pictures it may certainly he said that we “ cannot see how 
an Old Testament prophet, when speaking of Canaan, Jerusalem, Zion, 
and their future glorification, can have thought of anything else than the 
earthly sites of the Old Testament kingdom of God” (Volck); but this 
objection proves nothing against their typical explanation, as we know that 
the prophets of the Old Testament, who prophesied of the grace that was 
to come to us, inquired and searched diligently what, and what manner of 
time, the Spirit of Christ that was in them did signify (1 Pet. i. 10, 11). 
Even, therefore, if the prophets in their uninspired meditation upon that 
which they had prophesied, when moved by the Holy Ghost, did not discern 
the typical meaning of their own utterances, we, who are living in the 
times of the fulfilment, and are acquainted not only with the commence- 
ment of the fulfilment in the coming of our Lord, in His life, sufferings, 
and death, and His resurrection and ascension to heaven, as well as in His 
utterances concerning His second coming, but also with a long course of 
fulfilment in the extension for eighteen hundred years of the kingdom of 
heaven established by Him on earth, have not so much to inquire what 
the Old Testament prophets thonght in their searching into the prophecies 
which they were inspired to utter by the Spirit of Christ, even if it were 
possible to discover what their thoughts really were, but rather, in the light 
of the fulfilment that has already taken place, to inquire what the Spirit of 
Christ, which enabled the prophets to see and to predict the coming of His 
kingdom in pictures drawn from the Old Testament kingdom of God, 
has foretold and revealed to us through the medium of these figures. 
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prophecy, to which the healing of the waters of the Dead Sea 
in ch. xvii. 9 sqq. supplies a parallel, pointing as it does to 
the renewal of the earth after the destruction of the present 
world, it clearly follows that the tribes of Israel which receive 
Canaan for a perpetual possession are not the Jewish people 
converted to Christ, but the Israel of God, ie. the people of 
God of the new covenant gathered from among both Jews and 
Gentiles; and that Canaan, in which they are to dwell, is not 
the earthly Canaan or Palestine between the Jordan and the 
Mediterranean Sea, but the New Testament Canaan, i.e. the 
territory of the kingdom of God, whose boundaries reach from 
sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth. And 
the temple upon a very high mountain in the midst of this 
Canaan, in which the Lord is enthroned, and causes thie river 
of the water of life to flow down from His throne over Fis 
kingdom, so that the earth produces the tree of life with leaves 
as medicine for men, and the Dead Sea is filled with fishes 
and living creatures, is a figurative representation and type 
of the gracious presence of the Lord in His church, which is 
realized in the present period of the earthly development of 
the kingdom of heaven in the form of the Christian church 
in a spiritual and invisible manner in the indwelling of the 
Father and the Son throngh the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
believers, and in a spiritual and invisible operation in the 
church, but which will eventually manifest itself when our 
Lord shall appear in the glory of the Father, to translate His 
church into the kingdom of glory, in such a manner that we 
shall see the alinighty God and the Lamb with the eyes of our 
glorified body, and worship before His throne. 

This worship is described in our vision (ch. sliii. 13—xlvi. 24) 
as the offering of sacrifice according to the Israelitish form of 
divine worship under the Old Testament; and in accordance 
with the mode peculiar to Ezekiel of carrying out all the 
pictures in detail, the leading instructions concerning the Levi- 
tical sacrifices are repeated and modified in harmony with the 
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new circumstances. As the Mosaic worship after the building 
of the tabernacle commenced with the consecration of the altar, 
so Ezekiel’s description of the new worship commences with 
the consecration of the altar of burnt-offering, and then spreads 
over the entering into and exit from the temple, the things 
requisite for the service at the altar, the duties and rights of 
the worshippers at the altar, and the quantity and quality of 
the sacrifices to be offered on the Sabbaths, new moons, and 
yearly feasts, as well as every day. From a comparison of the 
new sacrificial ¢harah with that of Moses in our exposition of 
these chapters, we have observed various distinctions which 
essentially modified the character of the whole service, viz. a 
thorough alteration in the order and celebration of the feasts, 
and a complete change in the proportion between the material 
of the meat-offering and the animal sacrifices. So far as the 
first distinction is concerned, the daily sacrifice is reduced to a 
morning burnt- and meat-offering, and the evening sacrifice of 
the Mosaic law is abolished; on the other hand, the Sabbath 
offering is more than tripled in quantity ; again, in the case of 
the new-moon offerings, the sin-offering is omitted and the 
barnt-offering diminished; in the yearly feasts, the offerings 
prescribed for the seven days of the feast of unleavened bread 
and of the feast of tabernacles are equalized in quantity and 
quality, and the daily burnt- and meat-offerings of the feast of 
unleavened bread are considerably increased; on the other 
hand, the daily sacrifices of the feast of tabernacles are dimi- 
nished in proportion to those prescribed by the Mosaic law. 
Moreover, the feast of weeks, or harvest-feast, and in the 
seventh month the day ef trumpets and the feast of atonement, 
with its great atoning sacrifices, are dropt. Inthe place of these, 
copious sin-offerings are appointed for the first, seventh, and 
fourteenth days of the first month. To do justice to the meaning 
of these changes, we must keep in mind the idea of the Mosaic 
cycle of feasts. (For this, see my Bibl. Archéol. I. § 76 sqq-) 
The ceremonial worship prescribed by the Mosaic law, in 
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addition to the daily sacrifice, consisted of a cycle of feast days 
and festal seasons regulated according to the number seven, 
which had its root in the Sabbath, and was organized in 
accordance with the division of time, based upon the creation, 
into weeks, months, and years. As the Lord God created thie 
world in six days, and ended the creation on the seventh day 
by blessing and sanctifying that day through resting from His 
works, so also were His people to sanctify every seventh day of 
the week to Him by resting from all work, and by a special 
burnt- and meat-offering. And, like the seventh day of the 
week, so also was the seventh month of the year to be sanctified 
by the keeping of the new moon with sabbatical rest and special 
sacrifices, and every seventh year to be a sabbatical year. Into 
this cycle of holy days, arranged according to the number 
seven, the yearly feasts consecrated to the remembrance of the 
mighty acts of the Lord for the establishment, preservation, 
and blessing of His people, were so dovetailed that the number 
of these yearly feasts amounted to seven,—the Passover, feast 
of unleavened bread, feast of weeks, day of trumpets, day of 
atonement, feast of tabernacles, and conclusion of this feast,— 
of which the feasts of unleavened bread and tabernacles were 
kept for seven days each. These seven feasts formed two 
festal circles, the first of which with three feasts referred to 
the raising of Israel into the people of God and to its earthly 
subsistence; whilst the second, which fell in the seventh month, 
and was introduced by the day of trumpets, had for its object 
the preservation of Israel in a state of grace, and its happiness 
in the full enjoyment of the blessings of salvation, and com- 
menced with the day of atonement, culminated in the feast of 
tabernacles, and ended with the octave of that feast. In the 
festal thorah of Ezekiel, on the other hand, the weekly Sabbath 
did indeed form the foundation of all the festal seasons, and the 
keeping of the new moon as the monthly Sabbath corresponds 
to this; but the number of yearly feasts is reduced to the Pass- 
over, the seven days’ feast of unleavened bread, and the seven 
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days’ feast of the seventh month (the feast of tabernacles), 
The feast of weeks and the presentation of the sheaf of first- 
fruits on the second day of the feast of unleavened bread are 
omitted; and thus the allusion in these two feasts to the 
harvest, or to their earthly maintenance, is abolished. Of still 
greater importance are the abolition both of the day of trumpets 
and of the day of atonement, and the octave of the feast of 
tabernacles, and the institution of three great sin-offerings in 
the first month, by which the seventh month is divested of the 
sabbatical character which it had in the Mosaic thorah. Ac- 
cording to the Mosaic order of feasts, Israel was to consecrate 
its life to the Lord and to His service, by keeping the feast of 
Passover and the seven days’ feast of unleavened bread every 
year in the month of its deliverance from Egypt as the first 
month of the year, in commemoration of this act of divine 
mercy,—by appropriating to itself afresh the sparing of its first- 
born, and its reception into the covenant with the Lord, in the 
sacrifice of the paschal lamb and in the paschal meal,—and by 
renewing its transportation from the old condition in Egypt 
into the new life of divine grace in the feast of unleavened 
bread,—then by its receiving every month absolution for the 
sins of weakness committed in the previous month, by means of 
a sin-offering presented on the new moon,—and by keeping the 
seventh month of the year in a sabbatical manner, by observing 
the new moon with sabbatical rest and the tenth day as a day 
of atonement, on which it received forgiveness of all the sins 
that had remained withont expiation during the course of the 
year through the blood of the great sin-offering, and the puri- 
fication of its sanctuary from all the uncleanness of those who 
approached it, so that, on the feast of tabernacles which fol- 
lowed, they could not only thank the Lord their God for their 
gracious preservation in the way through the wilderness, and 
their introduction into the Canaan so abounding in blessings, 
but could also taste the happiness of vital fellowship with their 
God. The yearly feasts of Israel, which commenced with the 
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celebration of the memorial of their reception into the Lord’s 
covenant of grace, culminated in the two high feasts of the 
seventh month, the great day of atonement, and the joyous 
feast of tabernacles, to indicate that the people living under the 
law needed, in addition to the expiation required from month 
to month, another great and comprehensive expiation in the 
seventh month of the year, in order to be able to enjoy the 
blessing consequent upon its introduction into Canaan, tlie 
blessedness of the sonship of God. According to Ezekiel’s 
order of feasts and sacrifices, on the other hand, Israel was to 
_begin every new year of its life with a great sin-offering on the 
first, seventh, and fourteenth days of the first month, and 
through the blood of these sin-offerings procure for itself for- 
giveness of all sins, and the removal of all the uncleanness of 
its sanctuary, before it renewed the covenant of grace with the 
Lord in the paschal meal, and its’ transposition into the new 
life of grace in the days of unleavened bread, and throughout 
the year consecrated its life to-the Lord in the daily burnt- 
offering, through increased Sabbath-offerings and the regular 
sacrifices of the new moon; and lastly, through the feast in 
commemoration of its entrance into Canaan, in order to live 
before Him a blameless, righteous, and happy life. In the 
Mosaic order of the feasts and sacrifices the most comprehensive 
act of expiation, and the most perfect reconciliation of the 
people to God which the old covenant could offer, lay in the 
seventh month, the Sabbath month of the year, by which it 
was indicated that the Sinaitic covenant led the people toward 
reconciliation, and only offered it to them in the middle of the 
year; whereas Ezekiel’s new order of worship offers to Israel, 
now returning to its God, reconciliation through the forgiveness 
of its sins and purification from its uncleannesses at the begin- 
ning of the year, so that it can walk before God in righteousness 
in the strength of the blood of the atoning sacrifice throughout 
the year, and rejoice in the blessings of His grace. Now, inas- 
much as the great atoning sacrifice of the day of atonement 
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pointed typically to the eternally availing atoning sacrifice 
which Christ was to offer in the midst of the years of the world 
through His death upon the cross on Golgotha, the trans- 
position of the chief atoning sacrifices to the commencement of 
the year by Ezekiel indicates that, for the Israel of the new 
covenant, this eternally-availing atoning sacrifice would form 
the foundation for all its acts of worship and keeping of feasts, 
as well as for the whole course’ of its life. It is in this that we 
find the Messianic feature of Ezekiel’s order of sacrifices and 
feasts, by which it acquires a character more in accordance 
with the New Testament completion of the sacrificial service, 
which also presents itself to us in the other and still more 
deeply penetrating modifications of the Mosaic thorah of 
sacrifice on the part of Ezekiel, both in the fact that the 
daily sacrifice is reduced to a morning sacrifice, and also in the 
fact that the quantities are tripled in the Sabbath-offerings and 
those of the feast of unleavened bread as compared with the 
Mosaic institutes, and more especially in the change in the 
relative proportion of the quantity of the meat-offering to that 
of the burnt-offering. For example, as the burnt-offering 
shadows forth the reconciliation and surrender to.the Lord 
of the person offering the sacrifice, whilst the meat-offering 
shadows forth the fruit of this surrender, the sanctification of 
the life in good works, the increase in the quantity of the meat- 
offering connected with the burnt-offering, indicates that the 
people offering these sacrifices will bring forth more of the 
fruit of sanctification in good works upon the ground of the 
reconciliation which it has received. We do not venture to 
carry out to any greater length the interpretation of the differ- 
ences between the Mosaic law of sacrifice and that of Ezekiel, 
or to point out any Messianic allusions either in the number of 
victims prescribed for the several feast days, or in the fact tliat 
a different quantity is prescribed for the meat-offering con- 
nected with the daily burnt-offering from that enjoined for the 
festal sacrifices, or in any other things of a similar nature. 
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These points of detail apparently belong merely to the indi- 
vidualizing of the matter. And so also, in the faet that the 
provision of the people’s sacrifices for the Sabbath, new moon, 
and feasts devolves upon the prince, and in the appointment of 
the place where the prince is to stand and worship in the 
temple, and to hold the sacrificial meal, we are unable to detect 
any Messianic elements, for the simple reason that the position 
which David and Solomon assumed in relation to the temple 
and its ritual furnished Ezekiel with a model for these regula- 
tions. And, in a similar manner, the precept concerning the 
hereditary property of the prince and its transmission to his 
sons (ch. xlvi. 16 sqq.) is to be explained from the fact that the 
future David is thought of as a king, like the son of Jesse, who 
will be the prince of Israel] for ever, not in his own person, but 
in his family. The only thing that still appears worthy of 
consideration is the circumstance that throughout the whole of 
Ezekiel’s order of worship no allusion is made to the high 
priest, but the same holiness is demanded of all the priests 
which was required of the high priest in the Mosaic law. This 
points to the fact that the Israel of the future will answer to 
its calling to be a holy people of the Lord in a more perfect 
manner than in past times. In this respect the new temple 
will also differ from the old temple of Solomon. The very 
elaborate description of the gates and courts, with their build- 
ings, in the new temple has no other object than to show how 
the future sanctuary will answer in all its parts to the holiness 
of the Lord’s house, and will be so arranged that no person 
uncircumcised in heart and flesh will be able to enter it.—But 
all these things belong to the “shadow of things to come,’ 
which were to pass away when “the body of Christ” appeared 
(Col. ii. 17; Heb. x. 1). When, therefore, M. Baumgarten, 
Auberlen, and other millenarians, express the opinion that this 
shadow-work will be restored after the eventual conversion of 
Israel to Christ, in support of which Baumgarten even appeals 
to the authority of the apostle of the Gentiles, they have 
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altogether disregarded the warning of this very apostle: “ Be- 
ware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of thie 
world, and not after Christ” (Col. ii. 8, 16, 20, 21). 

Lastly, with regard to the prophecy concerning Gog, the 
prince of Magog, and his expedition against the restored land 
and people of Israel (Ezek. xxxviii. and xxxix.), and its relation 
to the new conformation of the kingdom of God depicted in 
ch. x].-xlviii., the assumption of Hengstenberg (on Rev. xx. 7), 
“that Gog and Magog represent generally all the future 
enemies of the kingdom of God, and that we have here em- 
braced in one large picture all that has been developing itself 
in a long series of events, so that the explanations which take 
them as referring to the Syrian kings, the Goths and Vandals, 
or the Turks, are all alike true, and only false in their exclu- 
siveness,”—is not in harmony with the contents of this prophecy, 
and cannot be reconciled with the position which it occupies in 
Ezekiel and in the Apocalypse. For the prophecy concerning 
Gog, though it is indeed essentially different from those which 
concern themselves with the Assyrians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
and other smaller or larger nations of the world, has nothing 
“ ytopian” about it, which indicates “a thoroughly ideal and 
comprehensive character.” Even if the name Gog be formed 
by Ezekiel in the freest manner from Magog, and however 
remote the peoples led by Gog from the ends of the earth to 
make war upon Israel, when restored and living in the deepest 
peace, may be; yet Magog, Meshech, Tubal, Pharaz, Cush, and 
Phut are not utopian nations, but the names of historical tribes 
of whose existence there is no doubt, although their settlements 
lie outside the known civilised world. Whether there be any 
foundation for the old Jewish interpretation of the name Magog 
as referring to a great Scythian tribe, or not, we leave undecided ; 
but so much is certain, that Magog was a people settled in the 
extreme north of the world known to the ancients. Nor will 
we attempt to decide whether the invasion of Hither Asia by 
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the Scythians forms the historical starting-point or connecting 
link for Ezekiel’s prophecy concerning Gog; but there can be 
no doubt that this prophecy does not refer to an invasion on 
the part of the Scythians, but foretells a last great conflict, in 
which the heathen dwelling on the borders of the globe will 
engage against the kingdom of God, after the kingdom of the 
world in its organized national forms, as Asshur, Babel, Javan, 
shall have been destroyed, and the kingdom of Christ shall have 
spread over the whole of the civilised world. Gog of Magog 
is the last hostile phase of the world-power opposed to God, 
which will wage war on earth against the kingdom of God, and 
that the rude force of the uncivilised heathen world, which will 
not rise up and attack the church of Christ till after the fall of 
the world-power bearing tlie name of Babylon in the Apocalypse, 
ae. till towards the end of the present course of the world, when 
it will attempt to lay it waste and destroy it, bnt will be itself 
annihilated by the Lord by miracles of His almighty power. 
In the “ conglomerate of nations,” which Gog leads against the 
people of Israel at the end of the years, there is a combination 
of all that is ungodly in the heathen world, and that has be- 
come ripe for casting into the great wine-press of the wrath of 
God, to be destroyed by the storms of divine judgment (ch. 
xxxvili. 21, 22, xxxix. 6). But, as Baumgarten has correctly 
observed (in Herzog’s Cyclopaedia), “inasmuch as the undis- 
guised and final malice of the world of nations against the 
kingdom of God is exhibited here, Ezekiel could truly say 
that the prophets of the former times had already prophesied 
of this enemy (ch. xxxviii. 17), and that the day of vengeance 
upon Gog and Magog is that of which Jehovah has already 
spoken (ch. xxxix. 8),—that is to say, all that has been stated 
concerning hostility on the part of the heathen towards the 
kingdom of Jehovah, and the judgment upon this hostility, 
finds its ultimate fulfilment in this the last and extremest op- 
position of all.” This is in harmony not only with the assump- 


tion of this prophecy in Rev. xx., but also with the declaration 
EZEK. Il. 25 
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of the Apocalypse, that it is the Satan released from his prison 
who leads the heathen to battle against the camp of the saints 
and the beloved city, and that fire from God out of heaven 
consumes these enemies, and the devil who has seduced them 
is cast into the lake of fire to be tormented for ever and ever. 
—According to all this, the appearing of Gog is still in the 
future, and the day alone can clearly show what form it will 
assume, 


THE END. 
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